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uJlje  Koat  $01} 

BY  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 


HAT  a child  should  be 
lost  in  Palestine,  in  the 
days  when  Augustus 
Caesar  was  Lord  of  the 
World,  was  no  strange 
thing. 

Syria  was  the  most 
unruly  of  the  Roman  provinces,  full  of 
adventurers  and  soldiers  of  fortune  from 
all  nations,  troubled  by  mobs  and  tu- 
mults and  rebellions,  and  infested  by 
landlopers  and  robbers.  Especially  in 
Jerusalem  during  one  of  the  great  Jewish 
festivals,  it  was  most  easy  for  a little 
stranger  to  miss  his  way  and  be  hidden 
from  his  friends  among  the  vast  throngs 
of  pilgrims  and  visitors  who  crowded  the 
city  to  overflowing,  and  swarmed  and 
streamed  through  its  narrow  streets. 
Amid  moving  multitudes,  ebbing  and 
flowing  in  restless  tides,  there  were  ed- 
dies and  whirlpools  and  dark,  deep  places 
where  a child  might  be  swept  away  and 
swallowed  up,  not  only  for  a few  days 
but  for  ever. 

But  it  was  strange  that  this  Boy 
whom  my  reverie  follows  now  on  the 
dim  path  of  his  earliest  adventure — it 
was  passing  strange  that  this  very  Boy 
should  have  been  lost  even  for  a few 
hours. 

For  he  was  the  darling  of  his  par- 
ents, the  treasure  of  the  household, 
a lad  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  His 


young  mother  hung  on  fiim  with  pas- 
sionate, mystical  joy  and  hope.  He  was 
the  apple  of  her  eye.  Deep  in  her 
soul  she  kept  the  memory  of  angelic 
words  which  had  come  to  her  while  she 
carried  him  under  her  heart — words 
which  made  her  believe  that  her  first- 
born would  be  the  morning-star  of 
Israel  and  a light  unto  the  Gentiles.  So 
she  cherished  the  Boy  and  watched  over 
him  with  tender,  unfailing  care,  as  her 
most  precious  possession,  her  living, 
breathing,  growing  jewel. 

When  he  reached  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  was  old  enough  to  make  his  first 
journey  to  the  Temple  and  take  part  in 
the  national  feast  of  the  Passover,  she 
clad  him  in  the  garments  of  youth  and 
made  him  ready  for  the  four  days’  pil- 
grimage from  Nazareth  to  Jerusalem. 
It  was  a camping-trip,  a wonder-walk, 
full  of  variety,  with  a spice  of  danger 
and  a feast  of  delight. 

The  Boy  was  the  joy  of  the  journey. 
His  keen  interest  in  all  things  seen  and 
heard  was  like  a refreshing  spring  of 
water  to  the  older  pilgrims,  who  had  so 
often  traveled  the  same  road  that  they 
had  forgotten  that  it  might  be  new  every 
morning.  His  unwearying  vigor  and 
pure  gladness  as  he  leaped  down  the  hill- 
sides, or  scrambled  among  the  rocks  far 
above  the  path,  or  roamed  through  the 
fields  filling  his  hands  with  flowers,  was 
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like  a merry  song  that  cheered  the  lbng 
miles  of  the  way,  He:  W3'si  gl&d  to  hit 
aliye,  and  it  made  the  others  glad  to  look 
at  him.  ' v - ; 

There  were  eighty  of  ninety  kinsfolk 
and  neighbors,  plain  rustic  men  and 
women,  in  the  little  company  that  sec 
out  from  Nazareth.  The  men  carried 
arms  to  protect  thfc.  caravan  from  rob- 
bers  or  marauders  on  the  way,  As  they 
wound  slowly  dpwn  the  steep,  sjdny  way  i 
to  the  plain  of  Esd  radon,  (he  Boy  ran  ; 

; ahead * making  short  cutt,  tnrnitig.  astde, :. 
to  find  a partridge's  nest  among  , the 
bushes,  leupine  from  rock  to  roei'like 
a young  gazelle,  or  poising  cm  the  edge 
of  some  diff  in  sheer  delight  of  hrv.  own 
su  re-foot  ediiess. 

His  lithe  - ’ body  -was  ootlintd  agarnsJ:  - 
t h e sky ; ,h  is  ffeep  .blu’e  eyes  (like  those-  of 
his  mother,  who  Was  a maid  ofliethle- 
hem)  sparkled  with  the  joy  of  living;  jus 
long,  auburn  hair  Was  lifted  add  tossed 
by  the  wind  pf  April-  Rut  his  mtghtEs 
look  foiicwed  him  anxiously.  and  her 
heart  often  leaped  in  her  throat. 

’■"My  SuaTsbe  said,  ks  they  took 
their  noon-meal  m the  valley  at  the  loot 
of  dark  Mount  jjilboa,  “yob.  roust  by 

’ ! Motbe  E*  answered  the  Roy,  KT  am : •’ 


/ very  card ul . I always  put  my 

them  on  the  b ig,  sttprig . tricks  that 
will  not  rbl}.  :lt  is  only  because  1 am 
so  glad  that  you  think  i im  carelessA* 
The  tents  weVe  pitched,  the  first  fright, 
under  the  walls  of  fiethsharn  n fortified 
city  of  the  Romans  $<?r  on  a knoll 
above  the  river  jordan,  the  town  loomed 
big  and  threiiTcrung  over  tlit  lirrie  camp 
of  the  CiahU’ats  pilgruna.  But  they  kept 
gloof  from  .It-,  ,|^fc!aifja&  it  was  a dty  of 
the  heitht-n.  Its  theaters  and  temples 
■ and  pajiievs  wtTf  accursed,  Thv  tents 
were  mdifi'erenr  to  the  city,  and  when, 
the  night  apened  hs  star-lndds  above 
them  land  the  heavehly  lights  ,fbse  over 
the  mpiiftfaips  of  Aloab  and  Santana, 
the  Boy’s  cigar  Voice:  joined  in  the  riurn- 
r-song  of  the  pilgrims:  •' 

“1  Will  Hit  Up  thine  .eyes’,  tfi  the  bills, 

I r .r;.  •vl-.r-i'.'.e  •.omcrli mv  help; 

My  jvvtp  cri.'ht't'ii  from  the  bold, 

TV  ho  made  heaven  and  can.li. 

.;  He^vill  twr  ^effeF  rhy  fooi:  ro  stumble,  . 

- '-fie  .whnikieiiBidllj  Miil-risill  not  dumber* 


RelinU,  He  who  guatdftlvJsracl 
Will  neither  slmttbfcr  nor  sleep.” 

Then  they  drew  their  woolen  cloaks 
over  their  heads  and  rested  op  the  ground 
in  peace. 

•:  days  their  way 

L.-d  through  the.  wide 
m ||0  v^ifey  if  thejordan, 

Set  ir  tm  aldr.ii>  tfi^feyel  land  that 
|gj  *&■'  fem  the: 

: the  tough; 

gidth  where  the  'fiver' 
vriyy  m the  They  passed 

■' bt*>ad:-fiifeld>:  of  ripe  barley,  and 

i ■ ■’*  ■•.'  vne  quail  scut- 

! ; •(■  •■•■!  among  rht  thick-growing 
stalks.  There  were  fruit-orchards  and. 
oiiye-groves  .on.  the  foo(-hdlst  and  clear 
streams  r.<n  murmuring  down  through 
glistening  pkander  thickets.  Wild  flotv- 
tti\  isprang  iri  evtrry  unfilled  currier;  tall 
spikes  of  boll y here k , scarlet  and  blue 
anemones,  -clusters  of  mignonette.,  rock- 
roses  and  cyclamens,  purple  iris  in  the 
moist  places,  and  many-colored  spa  riles 
of  gladiolus  growing  plentifully  among 
the  wheat.  , 

The  larks  sang  themselves  into  the 
sky  in  the  early  morn.  Hotter  grew:  the 
sun  and  heavier  the  air;  to  that  Jong 
trough  '.below  rise  level  of  the  sea,.  The 
song  of  birds  melted  away.  Only  the 
hawks  wheeled  (tn  motionless,  wings 
above  Adds,  watching  for  the 

young  quail  or  the.  Intje  rabbits,  hidden 
among  the  ri  am. 

The  pilgrim?  plodded  on  in  the  heat. 
Coffitjl^ntes  of  '^isoMfqt$~  wtefe  glittering 
arms,  merchaniEsr  iyith  laden  mules 
jingling  their  bells,  groups  , uf  ragged 
thieves  and  in-M  beggars,  nvet  and  jos- 
tled the  peaceful  travelers  on  the  toad. 
Oac:£  ;k  little  barid  t»f  jobihrs.  riding 
across  the-  valley  to  ripe  hind  of  Moab, 
turned  from-  a distance  wivvard  the, 
N.rzarenbs,  circled  swiftly  ..arp'itn.d  them 
like  hawks,  whistling  and  calling  shrilly 
to  nnt  another,  .But  the  fe  was  small 
booty  in  that  country  caravan,  and  the 
men  who  guarded  it  looked  .\f.rtnig  and 
tough ; So  thp  robbers  whirled  away  as 
svrifriy  as  tiiyv  h^(l  come. 

Thfr  Buy  had  stood  ilnsc  to  his  father 
in  this  ■ moment  of  danger,,  looking  on 
with  surpri-Sc  ar  rhe  actipps  of  the  horse- 
men. ■ : : v J - • . ' 
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“What  did  those  riders  want?”  he 
asked. 

“All  we  have,”  answered  the  man. 

“But  it  is  very  little,”  said  the  Boy. 
“ Nothing  but  our  clothes  and  some  food 
for  our  journey.  If  they  were  hungry, 
why  did  they  not  ask  of  us?” 

The  man  laughed.  “These  are  not 
the  kind  that  ask,”  he  said,  “they  are 
the  kind  that  take — what  they  will  and 
when  they  can.” 

“I  do  not  like  them,”  said  the  Boy. 
“Their  horses  were  beautiful,  but  their 
faces  were  hateful — like  a jackal  that 
I saw  in  the  gulley  behind  Nazareth  one 
night.  His  eyes  were  burning  red  as 
fire.  Those  men  had  fires  inside  of 
them.” 

For  the  rest  of  that  afternoon  he 
walked  more  quietly  and  with  thought- 
ful looks,  as  if  he  were  pondering  the 
case  of  men  who  looked  like  jackals  and 
had  flames  within  them. 

At  sunset,  when  the  camp  was  made 
outside  the  gates  of  the  new  city  of 
Archelaus,  on  a hillock  among  the  corn- 
fields, he  came  to  his  mother  with  his 
hands  full  of  the  long  lavender  and  rose 
and  pale-blue  spathes  of  the  gladiolus- 
lilies. 

“Look,  mother,”  he  cried,  “are  they 
not  fine — like  the  clothes  of  a king?” 

“What  do  you  know  of  kings?”  she 
answered,  smiling.  “These  are  only 
wild  lilies  of  the  field.  But  a great 
king,  like  Solomon,  has  robes  of  thick 
silk,  and  jewels  on  his  neck  and  his  fin- 
gers, and  a big  crown  of  gold  on  his 
head.” 

“ But  that  must  be  very  heavy,”  said 
the  Boy,  tossing  his  head  lightly.  “It 
must  tire  him  to  wear  a crown-thing  and 
such  thick  robes.  Besides,  I think  the 
lilies  are  really  prettier.  They  look  just 
as  if  they  were  glad  to  grow  in  the  field.” 

HE  third  night  they 
camped  among  the 
palm-groves  and  heavy- 
odorea  gardens  of  Jeri- 
cho where  Herod’s 
splendid  palace  rose 
above  the  trees.  The 
fourth  day  they  climbed  the  wild,  steep, 
robber-haunted  road  from  the  Jordan  val- 
ley to  the  highlands  of  Judea,  and  so 
came  at  sundown  to  their  camp-ground 


among  friends  and  neighbors  on  the 
closely  tented  slope  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  over  against  Jerusalem. 

What  an  evening  that  was  for  the 
Boy!  His  first  sight  of  the  holy  city,  the 
city  of  the  great  king,  the  city  lifted  up 
and  exalted  on  the  sides  of  the  north, 
beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth!  He  had  dreamed  of  her 
lory,  as  he  listened  at  his  mother’s 
nee  to  the  wonder-tales  of  David  and 
Solomon  and  the  brave  adventures  of 
the  fighting  Maccabees.  He  had  prayed 
for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  every  night, 
as  he  kneeled  by  his  bed  and  lifted  his 
young  hands  toward  the  holy  place. 
He  had  tried  a thousand  times  to  picture 
her  strength  and  her  splendor,  her  mar- 
vels and  mysteries,  her  multitude  of 
houses  and  her  vast  bulwarks,  as  he 
strayed  among  the  humble  cottages  of 
Nazareth  or  sat  in  the  low  doorway  of 
his  own  home. 

Now  his  dream  had  come  true.  He 
looked  into  the  face  of  Jerusalem,  just 
across  the  deep,  narrow  valley  of  the 
Kidron,  where  the  shadows  of  the  eve- 
ning were  rising  among  the  tombs.  The 
huge  battlemented  walls,  encircling  the 
double  mounts  of  Zion  and  Monah — 
the  vast  huddle  of  white  houses,  cover- 
ing hill  and  hollow  with  their  flat  roofs 
and  standing  so  close  together  that  the 
streets  were  hidden  among  them — the 
towers,  the  colonnades,  the  terr.  ces — 
the  dark  bulk  of  the  Roman  castle — the 
marble  pillars  and  glittering  roof  of  the 
Temple  in  its  broad  court  on  the  hill-top 
— it  was  a city  of  iron  and  ivory  and 
gold,  rising  clear  against  the  soft  saffron 
and  rose  and  violet  of  the  western  sky. 

The  Boy  sat  with  his  mother  on  the 
hillside,  while  the  sunset  waned,  and  the 
lights  began  to  twinkle  in  the  city,  the 
stars  to  glow  in  the  deepening  blue. 
He  questioned  her  eagerly — what  is 
that  black  tower? — why  does  the  big 
roof  shine  so  bright? — where  was  King 
David’s  house? — where  are  we  going 
to-morrow? 

“To-morrow,”  she  answered,  “you 
will  see.  But  now  it  is  the  sleep-time. 
Let  us  sing  the  psalm  that  we  used  to 
sing  at  night  in  Nazareth  — but  very 
softly,  not  to  disturb  the  others — for 
you  know  this  psalm  is  not  one  of  the 
songs  of  the  pilgrimage.” 
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So  the  mother  and  her  Child  sang 
.together  with  ipvy*  voices: 

in  |irace  will  1 borh  lay  me  down  and  sletif. 

The  tune  and  the*  *yonIs  quieted  the 
Hoy*,  It  was  like  a bit  of  home  in  a 
fat  land. 

. 1 m:  *:t  day  wn& -full  of 

: O' ■ bM6ir- " vi;r  ‘•  ••entlcr  and  excitement. 


through  the  gates 
ah(I  greets:  of;  the  city, 


ali.  straining  toward  - the  ioclosure  of 
the  Temple,  within  whose  walls  t«fo 
hundred  thousand  pt-opk  could  be 
gathered.  On  evert,'  side  the  Hoy  saw 
new  and  strange  things:  soldiers  m 
their  armor,  ant!  shops  loll  of  costly 
wares;  richly  dressyd , Sadducfces  with 
their  servants  following;  jews  from  far- 
away countries,  and  curious  visitors 
front  all  parts  of  the  world  i ragged  chil- 
dren of  the  c«  y.  and  p aimed  women  of 
the  sweet,  and  beggars  and.  outcasts  of 
the  lower  quarters,  and  tu  b .ladies  with 
their  retinues,  and  priests  in  their  snowy 
robe*.  V '■  > \ \ 

The  family  from  Naaafeth  passed 
slowly  through  tHy  confusion,  arid  tfe 
BOyV  bewtldefecl  by  the  changing  sgerie, 
longed  to  get  fp the  whgre  he 

thought  ektrythhfgjln'ns^ 
holy.  Bur  whi.n  they  came  into  the  ini- 
mtn^'  outer  court,  w ith  rts  porticos  and 
alcoves,  h-e  found  the  '-'hhfttsion  worse 
than  ever.  For  there  the  money-dtangers 
and  rbe-  buyers  and  seller's  of  animals-  fur 
s.h  irihee  were  bargaining  and  haggling, 
and  the  yjj{iht|$.^hdl§',  of  people  were 
jostling  and  pushing  one  Another;  and 
the  htliowe.rs  of  the  Phari&efes  arid  the 
Saddueevs  were  disputing-  and on  many 
fam  he  *avv  that  strange  look  w hide 
speakYrif  ,»  fire  in  the  httjft-,  sb-.tbafc'tt': 
seerned  like  a meeting-place  6f  pd-ber*,. 

hlis  fatht-f  h^'d  .hough t a-Iarith;,^!;ih^'. 
Basso  ver  sayritiee,  at!  one  of  the*  staffs'  jo 
the  outer  c>mrt,  and  w as  eatn.-ipgri  uri 
hi.-;  sh«>nldcT.  Itv  pressed.  On  r h rough 
the  CTOwdrO-the  Beantifid 
6ojt  ayiri ' ly Tvi ivt  h k f fi  * 11  r rwl  o jr  irtfttl  thy|js; 
CjitiiH  . K*’  TheVf-?fUnr  of  rhe-  WtmC^fiu  ■'. 
(Ie?c  rhe  iuother  stay-r-t,  for  tb;o,  was 
the  law— ^4  Woman  must  not  go  further. 


But  the  Buy  was  now  “a  son  of  the 
. > Commandment and  he.  followed  his 
father,  rhroqgh  the  Court  of  Israel,  to 
the  smetajrtyy  t>f  the  Court  of  the  Priests. 
There  the  Si  trie  lamb  was  given  to  a 
priest,  who  carried  it  away  to  the  great 
^fong/alfor in  the  middle  of  the  court. 

The  Boy  could  not  see  what  happened 
then,  for  the  place  was  crowded  and 
busy.  But  he  heard  the  blowing  of 
trumpets.  and  the  dashing  of  cymbals. 
;md  the  chanting  of  psalms.  Black 
fofouds  of  smoke  went  up  from  the  hidden 
altar;  the  door  around  was  splashed  and 
streaked  with  tdL  After  a long  while, 
as  5t  seemed,  the  priest  brought  hack  the 
dead  Ifo#  of  ttw  bmh,  prepared  for  the 
Passoy^r ^up'pey.  -,r ? ’’ ' ••'  - . - fo  ■ diw. 

‘ufo.  this  out  little  lamb?”  asked  the 
Boy  is"  his  father  took  it  agaift  upon  his 
shoulder. 

The  father  nodded. 

‘"  It  was  a very  pretty  one,'’  said  rim 
Buy.  tk Did  it  have  to  die  for  us?” 

Th.e  fathtSt  looked  dow  n at  him  curi- 
ously. “Surdy,”  he  said,  “it  hod  to 
be.  offered  cm  the  alf-ar,  st>  that  we/eati 
keep  <nir  feast  »<cording  to  th£  lay1  of 
Moses  to-night” 

“But  why/'  persisted  the  Boy,  “must 
All  the  lambs  be  killed  in  the  Temple  ? 
Does  God  like  that?  How  many  do 
Vou  suppose  Vvere  brought  to  the  altar 
to-day?  “ 

“Tens  uf  thousands,^  answered  the 
father.  ’ •'  ■/% ; ■_  /’’V 

“It  is  a great  man v,“: said  the  Boy, 
sighirrp;,  “ l wish  ripe  >m  eriough.” 

He  svas  sih'nfc  arifottfoughtfoi  as  they 
made/thefo  way  thfoiigb  thy  Court  of 
the  Women  and  found  the  mother,  and. 
wen t b at V to  tht  camp  pif  the  hi! fride- 
■’That  highf  -the  iatriljy  ate  thejr  Baikshal 
fdiisf,  y ith  their Triipw  girded  As /if  they 
vyere  going  on  a journey,  in  memory  of 
the  long-ago  flight  of  rite  Is ra Hires  from 
/Egypt.  ■ ,f  hep:1  was  tht  masted  lamb, with 
bitter  Imrbs.  ar.d  fl.«t  vafces  of  bread 
made,  w uhoiu  yeast . A cifp  of  tvine 
was  }):jssvd  atoimd.  the  fable  ft»ir  times, 
i ft  iv.v  asked,  his  father  the  meaning 
«>f  all  these  rhings,  and  the'  father  re- 
peated the  story  of  the  savifiji.  of  the 
it < sdbvif o sons  of  Israel  in  ili  .t  far-nlT 
Might  uf  tiuykif  and  death  when  they 
■f^trie.-out  of.  Egypt,  W bile  thy  suppe r 
was /going  on,  hymns  were  Sung,  and 
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when  it.  was  ended  they  all  chanted  music.  The  priests  blessed  the  people, 
roj'-  s bi-r.  and  the  people . shouted  arid  sartg  for 

gladness 

The  Bpy‘$  ?&aft  hounded  in  his  teast  . 
as  he  jotned  in  the  song  and  thought  of 
Sri  the  Boy  by  down  under  his  striped  the  bright  summer  begun.,  and  the  birds' 
woolen  cloak,  of  blue  and  white-),  and  building  their  nests,  and  the  Sowers 
drifted-  toward  sleep,  glad  that  he  was  a cknhing  the.  hills  with  hcaurifol  colors, 
son.  of  .Israel,  bur  sony  when  he  thought  and  the  wide  fields  of  golden  grain 
of  the  thousands  of  tittle  lambs  and  the  waving  in  the  wind.  He  Was  happy  all 
altar  floor  splashed  with  red.  He  .won*'  day  as  he  walked  through  the  busy 
dered  if  ionve  day  Tiod  would  nor  give  streets  with  , his  parents,  buying  some 
them  another  way  to  keep  that  feast.  things  that  were  needed  for  the  home  in 
The  next  day  of  the  festival  was  a Nazareth;  and  he  was  happy  at  night 
Sabbath,  tin  which  fikt  ritilld  be  when  he  by  down  under  ait  ohy^'ir&e.  ;• 

done.  But  the  daily  sacrifice  of  the  beside  the  tent,  for  the  air  wa&wahn  arid  - 
Temple,  and  all  rhe  services  anti  songs  gentle,  and  be  fell  asleep  under  the. m-f  , 
$$4  bepedlictfotHi  dreaming  of  w hat,  he  would  see  and  do 

as  usual,  and  there  was  a greater'  crowd  ro-mortow. 
tbaii  river  Within  its  wpiUsy  As  'the  Boy 

went  thither  with  his  parents  they  came  OV\  comes  the  secret 

to  :a  pbee  where  a little:  house  was  be-  «»f  the  way  he  was  lost 

ginning  to  burn,  set  op ^ fire  by  an  over-  ,'|*|  f)7;  -- ; a : ip; .'simple'  thair. : 

turned  lamp.  The  p<^ir  pripphr  stood  by  -«jrj  .fyi Av wonder  is  that  no 

wringing  their  hands:  and  watching  the  7 ;*:  > ot!u  '’n&'#i^"'drgarned:  ■ 

IW.  Cv.v  . • -t  . 

“Why  do  they  not  try  to  save  their  he  three  important 

house  ?'1  cried  the  Boy.  ■ were  ended, and  the 

The  father  shook  his  head.  “They  titne  bad  come  when  those  nilgrims  who 
can  do  ntithirig/7  ht- answered.  “They  wished  tu  return  to  their  mimes  might 
follow  the  reaching  of  the  Pharisees,  leave. Jerusalem  without  offtinse-j.  though 
who  say  that  it  is  Unlawful  to  put  out  a it  was  more  commendable  ro  remain 
ftjte  rin  the  Sabbath.,  because  it  is  a thtripgh  the  full  Seven  days,  Ihe  people 
labor.”  from  Nazareth  were  anxious  to  he  gone 

A -little  later  the  Boy  saw-  .a  .cripple  --they  had  a long  road  to  travel— their 
eyrith?  a cruyeH,  ruttu^g  in  the  door  af  4 h?ifvcsts  were  waiting.  WTtiie  the  B05  * 
corrage,  I- >rd- ingt'erji' sad  and  lonely.  tired  - out,  was  sleeping  under  the  tree,. 

“ Why  does  he  not  go  with  the  others,”  the  question  of  going  home  was  talked 
asked  jtH^  BpWc^hd  hear  the  musk  at  out  and  decided.  They  would  break 
the  Temple.?-  Thar  would  make  him  camp  at  satirise,  and,  joining  with  others 
happier,  v jh  > he  walk  f ” of  rmir  countrymen  who  were  rented 

“Yes,?' ansyy^ted:  the  father,  ‘’he  can  around  them,  th<?>k  would  take  the  road 
walk  on  eithe-f  days;  but  not  on  the  for  t»alik*v. 

Sabbath,  for  fie  wotiid  have  .to  cany  his  But  the  Boy  awoke  earlie  r than  any 
crotch,  and  that  would  be  la  her.”  one else  the  next monting.  Before  the 

All  the  time  he  y as  ip  tbe  Temple,  dawn,  s ljnnet  in  tihe  tree  overhead  called 
watching  the  processions  of  priests  and  him  with  cheerful  songs.  He  was  rested 
I.-evites  and  listening  o,  the  music,  the-  by  his  long  sleep.  His  breath  carne 
Boy  was;  thinking  what  thy  Sabbath  lightly.  The  spirit  of  youth .was  beating 
tneantcand  whether  it  really  rested  peo-  in  his  limbs.  His  heaft  waS eager  for  ad- 
ple  and : m?dg  them  happier,  venture.;  lie  longed  for  the  . top  of  . a high. 

1 he-  third  day  of  the  festival  was  the  hill — for  the  wide,  blue  styT-fur  the 

offering  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  new  world  at  his  feet such  a sic. by  as  he -had 

year's  harvest.  That  was- a joyous- day-,  often  fount)  in.  his  rambles  among  the 
A sheaf  of  ripe  bark-,  was  reaped  -and  heigh':,  near  Nazareth.  Whv  not  ? lit 
Carried  into  the  Temple  and  presented  would  return  in  time  for  rhe  next  visit 
before  the  high  altar  with  intense  and  to  the  Temple,  , T y ' g 

. Go  gk.  I H 
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Quietly  he  stepped  among  the  sleep- 
ing-tents in  the  dark.  A footpath  led 
through  the  shadowy  olive-grove,  up  the 
hillside,  into  the  open.  There  the  light 
was  clearer,  and  the  breeze  that  runs  be- 
fore the  daybreak  was  dancing  through 
the  grass.  The  Boy  turned  to  the  left, 
following  along  one  of  the  sheep-trails 
that  crossed  the  high,  sloping  pastures. 
Then  he  bore  to  the  right,  breasting  the 
long  ridge,  and  passed  the  summit, 
running  lightly  to  the  eastward  until  he 
came  to  a rounded,  rocky  knoll.  There 
he  sat  down  among  the  little  bushes  to 
wait  for  sunrise. 

Far  beyond  the  wrinkled  wilderness 
of  Tekoa,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and.  the 
mountain-wall  of  Moab,  the  rim  of 
the  sky  was  already  tinged  with  silvery 
gray.  The  fading  of  the  stars  traveled 
slowly  upward,  and  the  rising  of  the  rose 
of  dawn  followed  it,  until  all  the  east 
was  softly  glowing,  and  the  deep  blue  of 
the  central  heaven  was  transfused  with 
turquoise  light.  Dark  in  the  gulfs  and 
chasms  of  the  furrowed  land  the  night 
lingered.  Bright  along  the  eastern  peaks 
ana  ridges  the  coming  day,  still  hidden, 
revealed  itself  in  a fringe  of  dazzling 
gold,  like  the  crest  of  a long,  mounting 
wave.  Shoots  and  flashes  of  radiance 
sprang  upward  from  the  glittering  edge. 
Streamers  of  rose-foam  and  gold-spray 
floated  in  the  sky.  Then  over  the 
barrier  of  the  hills  the  sun  surged 
royally  — crescent,  half-disk,  full-orb — 
and  overlooked  the  world.  The  lumi- 
nous tide  flooded  the  gray  villages  of 
Bethany  and  Bethphage,  and  all  the 
emerald  hills  around  Bethlehem  were 
bathed  in  light. 

The  Boy  sat  entranced,  watching  the 
miracle  by  which  God  makes  His  sun  to 
shine  upon  the  good  and  the  evil.  How 
strange  it  was  that  God  should  do  that 
— bestow  an  equal  light  upon  those  who 
obeyed  Him  and  those  who  broke  His 
law.  Yet  it  was  splendid,  it  was  King- 
like  to  give  in  tnat  way,  with  both 
hands.  No,  it  was  Father-like — and 
that  was  what  the  Boy  had  learned 
from  his  mother — that  God  who  made 
and  ruled  all  things  was  his  Father. 
It  was  the  name  she  had  taught  him  to 
use  in  his  prayers.  Not  in  the  great 
prayers  he  learned  from  the  book — the 
name  there  was  Adonai,  the  Lord,  the 


Almighty.  But  in  the  little  prayers 
that  he  said  by  himself  it  was  “my  Fa- 
ther!” It  made  the  Boy  feel  strange- 
ly happy  and  strong  to  say  that.  The 
whole  world  seemed  to  breathe  and 
glow  around  him  with  an  invisible 
presence.  For  such  a Father,  for  the 
sake  of  His  love  and  favor,  the  Boy  felt 
he  could  do  anything. 

More  than  that,  his  mother  had  told 
him  of  something  special  that  the 
Father  had  for  him  to  do  in  the  world. 

In  the  evenings  during  the  journey  and 
when  they  were  going  home  together 
from  the  Temple,  she  had  repeated  to  him 
some  of  the  words  that  the  angel-voices 
had  spoken  to  her  heart,  and  some  of  the 
sayings  of  wise  men  from  the  East  who 
came  to  visit  him  when  he  was  a baby. 
She  could  not  understand  all  the  mys- 
tery of  it;  she  did  not  see  how  it  was 
going  to  be  brought  to  pass.  He  was 
a child  of  poverty  and  lowliness;  not 
rich,  nor  learned,  nor  powerful.  But 
with  God  all  things  were  possible.  The 
choosing  and  calling  of  the  eternal 
Father  were  more  than  everything  else. 

It  was  fixed  in  her  heart  that  somehow 
her  Boy  was  sent  to  do  a great  work  for 
Israel.  He  was  the  son  of  God  set  apart 
to  save  his  people  and  bring  back  the 
glory  of  Zion.  He  was  to  fulfil  the 
promises  made  in  olden  time  and  bring 
in  the  wonderful  reign  of  the  Messiah 
in  the  world — perhaps  as  a forerunner 
and  messenger  of  the  great  King,  or 
perhaps  himself — ah,  she  did  not  know! 
But  she  believed  in  her  Boy  with  her 
whole  soul;  and  she  was  sure  that  his 
Father  would  show  him  what  to  do. 

These  sayings,  coming  amid  the  ex- 
citements of  his  first  journey,  his  visit 
to  the  Temple,  his  earliest  sight  of  the 
splendor  and  confusion  and  misery  of 
tne  great  city,  had  sunken  all  the  more 
deeply  into  the  Boy’s  mind.  Excite- 
ment does  not  blur  the  impressions  of 
youth;  it  sharpens  them,  makes  them 
more  vivid.  Half-covered  and  hardly 
noticed  at  the  time,  they  spring  up  into 
life  when  the  quiet  hour  comes. 

So  the  Boy  remembered  his  mother’s 
words  while  he  lay  watching  the  sunrise. 

It  would  be  great  to  make  them  come 
true.  To  help  everybody  to  feel  what 
he  felt  lying  there  on  the  hill-top — that 
big,  free  feeling  of  peace  and  confidence 
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and  not  being  afraid!  To  make  those 
robbers  in  the  Jordan  Valley  see  how 
they  were  breaking  the  rule  of  the  world 
and  burning  out  their  own  hearts!  To 
cleanse  the  Temple  from  the  things  that 
filled  it  with  confusion  and  pain,  and 
drive  away  the  brawling  buyers  and 
sellers  who  were  spoiling  his  Father’s 
great  house!  To  go  among  those  poor 
and  wretched  and  sorrowful  folks  who 
swarmed  in  Jerusalem  and  teach  them 
that  God  was  their  Father  too,  and  that 
they  must  not  sin  and  quarrel  any  more! 
To  find  a better  way  than  the  priests’ 
and  the  Pharisees’  of  making  people 
good!  To  do  great  things  for  Israel — 
like  Moses,  like  Joshua,  like  David — or 
like  Daniel,  perhaps,  who  prayed  and 
was  not  afraid  of  the  lions — or  like 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  who  went  about 
speaking  to  the  people  and  healing 
them — 


mysteriously, 
white,  with  ; 


HE  soft  tread  of  bare 
feet  among  the  bushes 
behind  him  roused  the 
Boy.  He  sprang  up  and 
saw  a man  with  a stem 
face  and  long  hair  and 
beard,  looking  at  him 
The  man  was  dressed  in 
leathern  girdle  round 


his  wraist,  into  which  a towel  was  thrust. 


A leathern  wallet  hung  from  his  neck, 
and  he  leaned  upon  a long  staff. 

“ Peace  be  with  you,  Rabbi,”  said  the 
Boy,  reverently  bowing  at  the  stran- 
ger’s feet.  But  the  man  looked  at  him 
steadily,  and  did  not  speak. 

The  Boy  was  confused  by  the  silence. 
The  man’s  eyes  troubled  him  with  their 
secret  look,  but  he  was  not  afraid. 

“Who  are  you,  sir,”  he  asked,  “and 
what  is  your  will  with  me?  Perhaps 
you  are  a master  of  the  Pharisees,  or  a 
scribe?  But  no — there  are  no  broad,  blue 
fringes  on  your  garment.  Are  you  a 
priest,  then?” 

The  man  shook  his  head,  frowning. 
“1  despise  the  priests,”  he  answered, 
“and  I abhor  their  bloody  and  unclean 
sacrifices.  I am  Enoch  the  Essene,  a 
holy  one,  a perfect  keeper  of  the  law.  I 
live  with  those  who  have  never  defiled 
themselves  with  the  eating  of  meat,  nor 
with  marriage,  nor  with  wine;  but  we 
have  all  things  in  common,  and  we  are 


baptized  in  pure  water  every  day  for  the 
purifying  of  our  wretched  bodies,  and 
after  that  we  eat  the  daily  feast  of  love 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  which  is 
at  hand.  Thou  art  called  into  that  king- 
dom, son;  come  with  me,  for  thou  art 
caUed.” 

The  Boy  listened  with  astonishment. 
Some  of  the  things  that  the  man  said — 
for  instance,  about  the  sacrifices,  and 
about  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom — 
were  already  in  his  heart.  But  other 
things  puzzled  and  bewildered  him. 

“My  mother  says  that  I am  called,” 
he  answered,  “but  it  is  to  serve  Israel 
and  to  help  the  people.  Where  do  you 
live,  sir,  and  what  is  it  that  you  do  for 
the  people?” 

“We  live  among  the  hills  of  that  wil- 
derness,” he  answered,  pointing  to  the 
south,  “in  the  oasis  of  Engedi.  There 
are  palm-trees  and  springs  of  water,  and 
we  keep  ourselves  pure,  bathing  before 
we  eat  and  offering  our  food  of  bread 
and  dates  as  a sacrifice  to  God.  We  all 
work  together,  and  none  of  us  has  any- 
thing that  he  calls  his  own.  We  do  not 
go  up  to  the  Temple,  nor  enter  the  syn- 
agogues. We  have  forsaken  the  un- 
cleanness of  the  world  and  all  the  impure 
ways  of  men.  Our  only  care  is  to  keep 
ourselves  from  defilement.  If  we  touch 
anything  that  is  forbidden,  we  wash  our 
hands  and  wipe  them  with  this  towel 
that  hangs  from  our  girdle.  We  alone 
are  serving  the  kingdom.  Come,  live 
with  us,  for  I think  thou  art  chosen.” 

The  Boy  thought  for  a while  before 
he  answered.  “Some  of  it  is  good,  my 
master,”  he  said,  “but  the  rest  of  it  is 
far  away  from  my  thoughts.  Is  there 
nothing  for  a man  to  do  in  the  world 
but  to  think  of  himself — either  in  feast- 
ing and  uncleanness  as  the  heathen  do, 
or  in  fasting  and  purifying  yourself  as 
you  do?  How  can  you  serve  the  king- 
dom if  you  turn  away  from  the  people? 
They  do  not  see  you  or  hear  you.  You 
are  separate  from  them — just  as  if  you 
were  dead  without  dying.  You  can  do 
nothing  for  them.  No,  I do  not  want  to 
come  with  you  and  live  at  Engedi.  I 
think  my  Father  will  show  me  something 
better  to  do.” 

“Your  Father!”  said  Enoch  the  Es- 
sene. “Who  is  He?” 

“Surely,”  answered  the  Boy,  “He  is 
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the  same  as  you*?.  Hi-  that  made  Us, 
atvd  made  ;dl  that  we  see— the  great 
vvtjrltl  }Vir  us  t»  jive  in.” 

.,  "Oust/*  said  the  man,  with  a darker 
ftcnvn--"dast  and  ashes!  .k  will  alt 
perish,  and  thou  with  it.  Thou  art  not 
ehosen'“-not  pun-!” 

With  Thai,  he  went  away  down  the 
hil.4  arid  tfe  Boyt  surprised  and  grieved 
at  hisi  rude  patting,  wondered  a little 
over  the  meaning  of’  bistfcords,  and  then 
went  back  ias  qtdeMy  as  In:  cou  ld  tovrard 
rht  tents. M)- -:W'[  . 

When  became  to  the  olikMgruse,  th^y 
wete  ^Oiitl  The  sun  was  ahtudy  hign, 
arid  his  people  Had  departed  hours  agii- 
ln  the  Iforry  and  bustle  of  breaking 
camp  eabh  of ^ the  parents  had  supposed 
that  the  flyy  waTwith  the  other,  or  with 
some  of- the.; friends  and  neighbors,  or 
per  haps  running  along  the  hillside  above 
them  as  he  used  to  do.  So  they  went 
not  knowing  that 
they  had  left  rhejr  sort  behind. 

Csi%,  HEN  th  e Boy  saw.  what: 

happened,  he  w as 
ffcj  • •• ..  riscd  and  troubled, 

■fl  ■ ’ : • • ot  frightened.  He 

i?J|  JM*-*  did -hUt  knmv  what  ;t0  -. 
'£Jir*ep?/'  t ,y-Tl.y  <!'.:•  He.  might  hasten 
*7 -3|bj|  sot*'  thetr)-,  but  he  could 
r,;>'  rt |£  vy’di'b  a ;• .»,rj  go..  He  was  not 
O-  vY,  had  gone  home;  for 

they  had  talked,  of  paying  a visit  to 
their  relatives  in  the  south  he  fore  re- 
turning to  Nazareth-,  and  some  of  the 
remaining  pilgrims  to  whom  he  turned 
for  new*  of  his  people  said  that  they 
had  taken  thy  yfoivtht  rin.  Mad  from  the 


.Mount  of  Olives,  going;  t- 

6\\  arM  Beth- 

hsheirri,  - 

The  Roy  wgs  .it  a loss, do 

it  hie  was  not 

disheartened,  nor  even  c«s 

rdc/V.n.  He 

felt  that -somehow  all  would  be  well  wifi) 
him:  be  Would  be  raben  cave  of.  They 
would  vuhie  hark  for  him  in  good  rimyT 
Meanwhile  th«£re  \veri: kind  people  hem 
who  would  give  him  forid  and  shelter, 
fhvie  were  hoys  in  thoorher  vamps  with 
•whom  he.  could'  play.  B(<r  >>f'  all.  he 
Could  go  again  to  the  cay  und  the  Tern-.' 
pie.  He  could  | ire  fr-tre  <-f  rli,  wonder- 
ful things  there,  and . vyu r<  h • t he  vva y the  , 
people  lived,  and  hnd  refit  why  so  many 
of  them  seemed  sad  nr  angry,  and  a 
few  proud  and  scornful.  ami  almost  all 


kmked  unsatisfied.  Perhaps  he  could 
listen  to  some  of  the  famous  rabbis  w ho 
taught  the  people  in  the  courts  of  the 
Temple,  and  learn  fyiitti  them  about  the 

things  which  his  Father had  chosen  him 

to  do. 

So  he,  went  down  The  hill  and  toward 
the  Sheep-Gate  hv  .which  he  had  always 
gime  Into  thy  The  gate  a 

few  btys  'alKUjt  his-  ovns  age,  with  a 
group  of  younger  children.  were  playing 
TreTi?;  Tijb'v?-? ' f ' 

‘ ' Ltfek  i.herii;!*  nger ! 

t»  uk.j^^*p|ppe  Halloo, 

Country,  where  vb> : yreucume  from  r 
’• ; *T  rom  CJiil  ike're  answered  the  Boy  * 

'Tlal dee  is  where  all  the  fouls  li v«y * 
cried  the  children/.  ’’Whete  ds  your 

lie  told  them  pleasantly,  but  they 
laughed  at  his-  country  way  of  speaking, 
and  mimicked  his  pomundafion. 

‘‘'f  a hka «l  YaidcajH/*  they  cried. 
i>  V on  can't  talk  . Can  you  play  ? Come 
and  plav  w ith  us." 

So  they  played  together. ' First,  they 
had  Then 

they  made  believe  that  thy  bridegroom 
killed  by  a .rold>Cr,  arid:  they  had 
;»  mock  funeral  'lie  Boy  took  always 
the  low  est  pa  it.  He  was  'the  hired 
m o urn  e ryvb  < t foil  owed  The  body,  wailing; 
be  was  the  flute-player  who  made  music 
for  the  weddhrg-guesrs  to  dance  to; 

So  readily  did  fie  enter  into  the  play 
that  the  children  at  first  wjere  pleased 
with  him:  Thit  they  were  nor  fimg  con- 
tented with  .aiiytbmg.  Some  of  - them 
would:  d ance  no  inpM Tor  t he  p't'dding; 
others  would  l.wicnt  no  .rfifjte  for  the 
f.uiit nil.  1 heir  caprices  made  them 
quarrelsome. 

slikrm  bin!."  they  cried.  ‘ you  play 
it  -all-  w’pfuig,  Yivii  spoil  the  game.  We 
ape  tirpil  of  it.  Cati  ydii : ruit  jr  • Can  you 
throw  sr.i.ihest,’"'  ./ 

So  they  ran  ..'race $|  arid  rbe  Boy, 
nluricd  among  tin  bilk,  outran  the 
iJtlrers  Bur  rlv.v  said  he  did  not  keep 
to  the  com  re.  . '1  ben  they  threw  scones: 

and  rbe  Boy  threw  farrhet  arid  straigbfet 
i !'..,n  lire  ot  the  re.sr.  1'h.is  made,  them 

mm 

WiiropAiing  togerher.  the\  -...duerdy 
Imi led  ;tTb°’^dl|}rf  stories  at  him.-  . 
struck;  his  shoiddrir,  another ■'n>a'dg; '•'&  lung 
cut  on  h is  cheek . W i pu ig  away  the  hloot! 


by  Y*  C. 


" (£omr,  Hup  tuith  mb,  for  3 think  thou  art  rhuern  ** 

V ' *'  \\[  • v'  />,  » !.  Yv  * v * **  ’ •,  ’ * ' 
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with  his  sleeve,  he  turned  silently  and 
ran  to  the  Sheep-Gate,  the  other  boys 
chasing  him  witn  loud  shouts. 

He  darted  lightly  through  the  crowd 
of  animals  and  people  that  thronged  the 
gate-way,  turning  and  dodging  with  a 
sure  foot  among  them,  and  running  up 
the  narrow  street  that  led  to  the  sheep- 
market.  The  cries  of  his  pursuers  grew 
fainter  behind  him.  Among  the  stalls 
of  the  market  he  wound  this  way  and 
that  way,  like  a hare  before  the  hounds. 
At  last  he  had  left  them  out  of  sight  and 
hearing. 

Then  he  ceased  running  and  wandered 
blindly  on  through  the  northern  quarter 
of  the  city.  The  sloping  streets  were 
lined  with  bazaars  and  noisy  work-shops. 
The  Roman  soldiers  from  the  castle 
were  sauntering  to  and  fro.  Women  in 
rich  attire,  with  ear-rings  and  gold 
chains,  passed  by  with  their  slaves. 
Open  market-places  were  still  busy, 
though  the  afternoon  trade  was  slack- 
ening. 

But  the  Boy  was  too  tired  and  faint 
with  hunger  and  heavy  at  heart  to  take 
an  interest  in  these  things.  He  turned 
back  toward  the  gate,  and,  missing  his 
way  a little,  came  to  a great  pool  of 
water,  walled  in  with  white  stone,  with 
five  porticos  around  it.  In  some  of 
these  porticos  there  were  a few  people 
lying  upon  mats.  But  one  of  the 
porches  was  empty,  and  here  the  Boy 
sat  down. 

He  was  worn  out.  His  cheek  was 
bleeding  again,  and  the  drops  trickled 
down  his  neck.  He  went  down  the  broad 
steps  to  the  pool  to  wash  away  the  blood. 
But  he  could  not  do  it  very  well.  His 
head  ached  too  much.  So  he  crept  back 
to  the  porch,  unwound  his  little  turban, 
curled  himself  in  a comer  on  the  hard 
stones,  his  head  upon  his  arm,  and 
went  sound  asleep.  • 


was  awakened  by  a 
voice  calling  him,  a hand 
nfj  dfZ  nn  laid  upon  his  shoulder. 
SPf  1KI  |j||  He  looked  up  and  saw 
801  t^ie  ^ace  a young 
woman,  dark-eyed,  red- 
lipped,  only  a few  years 
older  than  himself.  She  was  clad  in 
silk,  with  a veil  of  gauze  over  her  head, 
gold  coins  in  her  hair,  and  a vial  of 
Vol.CXXVIII. — No.  763.-2 
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alabaster  hanging  by  a gold  chain 
around  her  neck.  A sweet  perfume 
like  the  breath  of  roses  came  from  it  as 
she  moved.  Her  voice  was  soft  and 
kind. 

“Poor  boy,”  she  said,  “you  are 
wounded;  some  one  has  hurt  you. 
What  are  you  doing  here?  You  look 
like  a little  brother  that  I had  long  ago. 
Come  with  me.  I will  take  care  of  you.” 

The  Boy  rose  and  tried  to  go  with 
her.  But  he  was  stiff  and  sore;  he  could 
hardly  walk;  his  head  was  swimming. 
The  young  woman  beckoned  to  a Nu- 
bian slave  who  followed  her.  He  took 
the  Boy  in  his  big  black  arms  and  so 
carried  him  to  a pleasant  house  with  a 
garden. 

There  were  couches  and  cushions 
there,  in  a marble  court  around  a foun- 
tain. There  were  servants  who  brought 
towels  and  ointments.  The  young 
woman  bathed  the  Boy’s  wound  ana 
his  feet.  The  servants  came  with  food, 
and  she  made  him  eat  of  the  best.  His 
eyes  grew  bright  again  and  the  color 
came  into  his  cheeks.  He  talked  to  her 
of  his  life  in  Nazareth,  of  the  adventures 
of  his  first  journey,  and  of  the  way  he 
came  to  be  lost. 

She  listened  to  him  intently,  as  if 
there  were  some  strange  charm  in  his 
simple  talk.  Her  eyes  rested  upon  him 
with  pleasure.  A new  look  swept  over 
her  face.  She  leaned  close  to  him. 

“Stay  with  me,  boy,”  she  murmured, 
“for  I want  you.  Your  people  are  gone. 
You  shall  sleep  here  to-night — you  shall 
live  with  me  and  I will  be  good  to  you 
— I will  teach  you  to  love  me.” 

The  Boy  moved  back  a little,  and 
looked  at  her  with  wide  eyes,  as  if  she 
were  saying  something  that  he  could  not 
understand. 

“But  you  have  already  been  good  to 
me,  sister,”  he  answered,  “and  I love 

f ou  already,  even  as  your  brother  did. 
s your  husband  here?  Will  he  come 
soon,  so  that  we  can  all  say  the  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  together  for  the  food?” 

Her  look  changed  again;  her  eyes 
filled  with  pain  and  sorrow;  she  shrank 
back  and  turned  away  her  face. 

“I  have  no  husband,”  she  said.  “Ah, 
boy,  innocent  boy,  you  do  not  under- 
stand. I eat  the  bread  of  shame  and 
live  in  the  house  of  wickedness.  I am  a 
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sinner,  a sinner  of  the  cuv.  How  could 
I pray?” 

\V jth  rhat  she  fell  a-sobbing,  forking 
hersdf  to  and  fro,  Slid  tjtx-  tears  ran 
through  her  fingers  like  tain.  The  Bov 
lookttd  at  her,  astonished  and  pitiful. 
He  moved  nearer  ton : her,  after  a mo- 
ment,-and  spoke  softly. 

“i  am  very  sorry,  sister/’  he  sawi-- 
and  as  he  spoke  he  felt  her  tears  lalling. 
on  his  ietr— *'  1 am  more  sorry’  than  I 
ever  was  in  my  life.  It  roust  be  dread- 
ful to  be  a sinner.  But  sinners  cap  pray, 
for  God  is  our  father,,  add  fathers  know 
how  to  forgive.  1 will  stay  with  you 
and  teach  you  some  of  the  things  roy 
mother  has  taught  me/' 

She  looked  up  and  caught  bis  hand 
and  kissed  it.  She  wiped  away  Tret 
tears,  and  rose,  pushing  back  her  Bair. 

P No,  dear  little  master/'  she  said, 
'/you  shall  not  stay  in  this  house-* -nor 
an  hour,  ft  is  not  fit  for  you.  My 
Nubian  shall  lead  you  back  to  the 
gate;  and  you  will  return  to  your  friends 
outside  of  the  city-  and  you  will  forget 
one  whom  you  comforted  for  a moment." 

The  Boy  turned  back  as  he  stood  in 
the  doorway.  "No/’  he  said.  "I  will 
not  forger  you,  I w ill  always  remember 
your  love  and  kindness.  Will  you  learn 
to  pray,  and  give  up  being  a sinner?" 

“1  Will  try/’  she  answered;  " you  have 
made  me  want; . to  try.  Go  in  peace. 
God  knows  what  will  become  fjf.  me/y. 

"God  knows,  sister/'  replied  the  Boy/ 
gravely.  " Abide  in  peace." 

So  he  went  out  into  the  dusk  with  the 
NulyuMb  Wttfll  jfdnnd  the  camp  on  the 
hillside  and  a shelter  in  one  of  the 
friendly  tents,  where  he  slept  soundly 
and  wdkp  refreshed  in  the  rooming, 

day  he  would  not 
/;  BRb*  * v * spend  in  playing  and 
te-di  mmr  rjA  wandering.  He  would 
% % i I i [■;->  g?  straight  to  the  Term 
t^fj  ilyj  pie,  to  find  some,  of  the 

learned  teachers  who 
-«fe«f.-fafve  instruction  there, 
and  hum  from  them  the  yrkdpfu  that 
he  needed  in  order  to  do  Ins  work  for 
his  Father. 

As  he  went  he*  .thought  about  ffe 
things  that  had  befallen  him 
Why  had  the  map  dressed  in  .white;  dey, 
spised  him?  Why  hud  the  city  children 
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mocked  him  and  chased  him  away  with 
stones?  Why  was  the  strange  woman 
who  had  been  so  kind  ro  him  afterward 
so  unhappy  and  so  hopeless? 

There  must  he  something  in  the 
world  that  he  did  not  understand,  some- 
thing evil  and  hateful  and  miserable  that 
he  had  never  felt  in  himself.  But  he 
felt  it  in  the-  others,  and  it  made  him 
so  sorry,  so  distressed  for  them,  that  it 
seemed  like  a heavy  weight,  a burden 
on.  his  own  heart.  It  was  like  the 
work  of  those  dpmottsy  of  whom  his 
mother  had  told  him.  who  entered  into 
people  and  lived  inside  of  them,  like 
worms  e-ating  aivay  ?*  frilit.  Only  these 
people  of  whom  he  w as  thinking  did  not 
seem  to  have  a demon  that  rook  hold  of 
them  and  drove  them  mad,  and  made 
them  foam  at.  the  mouth  and  cut  them - 
selves  with  stones,  like  a rnan  he  mure 
saw  in  Galilee.  This  was  something 
larger  and  more  mystenkys — like  the 
hot  wind  that  somt/mses  hfew  from  the 
south  and  made  .permit  ftlboin^  and 
arigiy~-rUke  the  rank  'weeds  that  grow 
in  certain  fields,  and  if  the  sheep  fed 
there  they  dropped  and  died. 

The  Boy  felt  that  be  hated  this  un- 
known. wicked,  unhappy  thing  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world.  He 
would  like  to  save  people  from  it.  He 
wanted  to  fight  against  ir,  to  drive  it 
aWay.  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  a 
:;  sy|tit,:in  hisf^art  saying  to  him,  "This 
k/what  you  pmst  do,  you  must  fight 
agamst  this  evil,  you  must  drive;  out 
the  darkftess,  vou  must  be  a light,  yew 
must  save  /he  people — this  is  your 
Father's  work  toryou  rod.i'." 

But  how?  !%4iAiiwi/kffidwv  That 
was  what  he  wanted  to  find  out.  And 
he  went  into  the  Temple  hoping  that 
the  teachers  there  dvould  tell  him. 

He  found  the  vast  Court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles,  as  it  had  beep  on  his  first  visit, 
swarming  with  people.  Jews  and  Syri- 
ans and  foreigners  of  many  nations  were 
streaming  into  it  through  the  eight 
open  gates,  meeting  and  mingling  and 
eddying  round  in  confused  currents, 
bargaining  arid  haggling  with  the  mer- 
chants and  money-changers,  crowding 
together  around  some  group  where  ar- 
gument had  risen  to  a violent  dispute, 
drifting  away  again  in  search  of  some 
new'  excitement. 
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The  morning  sacrifice  was  ended,  but 
'the  sound  of  music  floated  out  from  the 
inclosed  courts  in  front  of  the  altar, 
where  the  more  devout  worshipers  were 
gathered.  The  Roman  soldiers  of  the 
guard  paced  up  and  down,  or  leaned 
tranquilly  upon  their  spears,  looking 
with  indifference  or  amused  contempt 
upon  the  turbulent  scenes  of  the  holy 
place  where  they  were  set  to  keep  the 
peace  and  prevent  the  worshipers  from 
attacking  one  another. 

The  Boy  turned  into  the  long,  cool 
cloisters,  with  their  lofty  marble  col- 
umns and  carved  roofs  of  wood,  which 
ran  around  the  inside  of  the  walls. 
Here  he  found  many  groups  of  people, 
walking  in  the  broad  aisles  between 
the  pillars,  or  seated  in  the  alcoves  of 
Solomon’s  Porch  around  the  teachers 
who  were  instructing  them.  From  one 
to  another  of  these  open  schools  he 
wandered,  listening  eagerly  to  the  dif- 
ferent rabbis  and  doctors  of  the  law. 

Here  one  was  reading  from  the  Torah 
and  explaining  the  laws  about  the  food 
which  a Jew  must  not  eat,  and  the  things 
which  he  must  not  do  on  the  Sabbatn. 
Here  another  was  expounding  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Pharisees  about  the  purify- 
ing of  the  sacred  vessels  in  the  Temple; 
while  another,  a Sadducee,  was  disput- 
ing with  him  scornfully  and  claiming 
that  the  purification  of  the  priests  was 
the  only  important  thing.  “You  would 
wash  that  which  needs  no  washing,”  he 
cried,  “the  Golden  Candlestick,  one  day 
in  every  week!  Next  you  will  want  to 
wash  the  sun  for  fear  an  unclean  ray  of 
light  may  fall  on  the  altar!” 

Other  teachers  were  reciting  from 
the  six  books  of  the  Talmud  which  the 
Pharisees  were  making  to  expound  the 
law.  Others  repeated  the  histories  of 
Israel,  recounted  the  brave  deeds  of  the 
Maccabees,  or  read  from  the  prophecies 
of  Enoch  and  Daniel.  Others  still  were 
engaged  in  political  debate:  the  Zealots 
talking  fiercely  of  the  misdeeds  of  the 
house  of  Herod  and  the  outrages  com- 
mitted by  the  Romans;  the  Sadducees 
contemptuously  mocking  at  the  hopes 
of  the  revolutionists  and  showing  that 
the  dream  of  freedom  for  Judea  was  fool- 
ish. “ F reedom,”  they  said,  “ belongs  to 
those  who  are  well  protected.  We  have 
the  Temple  and  priesthood  because 


Rome  takes  care  of  us.”  To  this  the 
Zealots  answered,  angrily,  “Yes,  the 
riesthood  belongs  to  you  unbelieving 
adducees,  that  is  why  you  are  content 
with  it.  Look,  now,  at  the  place  where 
you  let  Herod  hang  an  accursed  eagle  of 
gold  on  the  front  of  Jehovah’s  House.” 

So  from  group  to  group  the  Boy 
passed,  listening  intently,  but  hearing 
little  to  his  purpose.  All  day  long  he 
listened,  now  to  one,  now  to  another, 
completely  absorbed  by  what  he  heard, 
et  not  satisfied.  Late  ih  the  afternoon 
e came  into  the  quietest  part  of  Solo- 
mon’s Porch,  where  two  large  compa- 
nies were  seated  around  their  respective 
teachers,  separated  from  each  other  by 
a distance  of  four  or  five  columns. 

As  he  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  first 
company,  whose  rabbi  was  a lean,  dark- 
bearded,  stem  little  man,  the  Boy  was 
spoken  to  by  a stranger  at  his  side,  who 
asked  him  what  he  sought  in  the  Temple. 

“Wisdom,”  answered  the  Boy.  “I 
am  looking  for  some  one  to  give  a light 
to  my  path.” 

“ That  is  what  I am  seeking,  too,”  said 
the  stranger,  smiling.  “I  am  a Greek, 
and  I desire  wisdom.  Let  us  see  if  we 
can  get  it  from  this  teacher.  Listen.” 

He  made  his  way  to  the  center  of  the 
circle  and  stood  before  the  stem  little 
man. 

“Master,”  said  the  Greek,  “I  am 
willing  to  become  thy  disciple  if  thou 
wilt  teach  me  the  whole  law  while  I 
stand  before  thee  thus — on  one  foot.” 

The  rabbi  looked  at  him  angrily,  and, 
lifting  up  his  stick,  smote  him  sharply 
across  the  leg.  “That  is  the  whole  law 
for  mockers,”  he  cried.  The  stranger 
limped  away  amid  the  laughter  of  the 
crowd. 

“But  the  little  man  was  too  angry; 
he  did  not  see  that  I was  in  earnest,” 
said  he  as  he  came  back  to  the  Boy. 
“Now  let  us  go  to  the  next  school,  and 
see  if  the  master  is  any  better.” 

So  they  went  to  the  second  company, 
which  was  seated  around  a very  old 
man,  with  long,  snowy  beard  and  a gentle 
face.  The  stranger  took  his  place  as 
before,  standing  on  one  foot,  and  made 
the  same  request.  The  rabbi’s  eyes 
twinkled  and  his  lips  were  smiling  as  he 
answered  promptly: 

“Do  nothing  to  thy  neighbor’  that 
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thou  wouldst  not  he  should  do  to  thee, 
this  is  the  whole  law;  all  tile  rest  follows 
from  tb&T  v ; ' y>  --  ; . ' 

“WellTsald  ’the  stranger,  returning, 
“ whit .'think:  you  of  this  teacher  arid  his 

wisdom  X Is  i?  hotter  ? ” 

' ‘It  is  far  hetter/’  replied  the  Boy, 
eagetlyi  “it  is  the  best  of  all  I have 
heard  to-day.  I am  coming  hack  to 
hear  him  to-mrifrow,  Do  you  know  his 
»aine?!T  • • V; . /•/_' 

“I  think:  it  is  Hillel/'  answered  the 
Greek,  “and  he  is  a learned  man,  the 
master  of  the  Katihedrim.  Y<Hi  will  do 
well,  young  Jew,  to  listen  to  such  a man. 
S<xTates  could  not  have  answered  me 
better.  But  now  the  sun  is  near .setting , 
We  must  go  our  ways.  Farewell/' 

N r hr  rem  of  his  friend® 
the  Boy  found  welcome 
f¥;'\  "*gd  ynj  and  .*  .upper,  hut  no 
mI  wfi  new*  <d  his  parents, 
p N,  He  tuh:  htS  experience® 

ip.  ;ii-  ; ' -nple,  and  the 
id  • h*  .ird  him,  wets- 
dioiioy  -M'-  ins  . di*  :er.uh?cpr  They  . were 
in  <Idohr  w T * him 

tin;  ui^c  d;yy;  hsvi  hx  hedged  $6  earn- 
estly, arguing  that  they  could  tell  his 
parents  where  Ire  was  _ if  they  should 
come  to  the  ; camp  seeking  him,  that 
finaliy'hewWcmisent- 
Hri  was  in  Solomon's  Porch  long 
before  the  schiiols  had  begun,  ta  assem- 
ble. He  paced  up  and  down  under  the 
triple  colonnade  thinking  what  queSv 
tions  he  should  ask  the  master. 

The  company  th at  gathered  around 
Hil'W  that  day-  was  smaller,  hot  there 
were  triore  scribes  and  doctors  of  the. 
law-  atnong  thytri^  and  they  were  speak- 
ing of  t|$e  kingdom  of  the  Messiah— the 
thing  that  Jay  nearest  to  the  Boy’s 
heart.  He  took  his  place  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  '.they ' made ' '.hwhf  forihjttk'. 
for  they  liked  young,  disciples  and  en- 
couraged- them  m ask  after  kn-nw  ledge. 

It  was  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  that 
they  were  discussing,  and  the  question 
was  whether  these  things  were  written 
of  the  First  Me^iab.o*  of  the  Second 
Messiah,  for  many  of  the  doctors  held 
that  there  must  be.  two,  and  that  the 
first  would  die  in  battle,  bur  the  second 
would  put  down  all  his  enemies  and  rule 
over  the  world, 
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“ Rabbi,1 ’f  asked  the  Roy,  “if  the  first 
was  JeTlly  fhe  Mesriah.coukl  not  God 
raise  him- tip  again-  arid  send,  him  back 

to  mk-V-'  - .•■;•: 

"You  -Ask  wisely r spn,’' angered  fitl- 
lel,  yand.  I think,  the  prophets  tell  uh 
that  we  must  hope  for  cmly  one.  Messiah, 
This  book  of  Danicd  isyChJI  Of  heavenly 
words,  but  it  -is  ttbt  counted  among  t he 
prophets  whose  writings  art-  gathered 
in  the  Scripture.  Which  of  them  have 
you  tead,  and  which  do  you  Jove  most, 
my  son?" 

"Isaiah/’  said  the  Boy,  "because  he 
says  God  will  have  mercy  with  cver- 
lasting  - kindness.  But  I love  Daniel, 
too,  because  he  says  they  that  turn 
many  f w iighceousness  shall  abine  is;  the 
.. stars .Idt/^fet-And'-cy^E-.- -Rat  I do  not 
understand  what  he  says  about  rhe 
times  add  a Half-time  and  the  days  Ami. 
the  seasons  before  the  coming  of  Mes- 
siah/' 

With  this  there  rose  a dispute  among 
the  doctors  about  the  meaning-  of  those 
sayings,  and  some  explained  them  two- 
way  and  some;  another,  but 
silent.  At  last  h«-  said: 

"It  is  better  to.-  .hope  arid  tti  -w-ait  y: 
patiently  for  Him  thari  h>  reckon  the  ffay 
of  His  coming..  For  if  the  reckoning  h 
wrong,  and  Fie  does  not  come,  then  men 
despair,  and  po  longer  mate.  ^ready  for 
Him." 

"How  does  a man  make  ready  for 
Him,  Rabbi?"  asked  the  Buy. 

" By  prayer,  son,  and  by  study  of  the 
law,  arid  by  good  works,  i«d  by  sacri- 
fices/’ 

" But  when  He  conics  He  will  rule  over 
the  whole  world,  .-tod  how  ran  all  the 
world  come  to  the  Tetttpfe  to  sacrifice  f" 

"A  way  will  be  prfU'idt'd,’’  answered 
the  old  man,  "though  I dri/riot  know, 
how  it  will  he.  And  there  are  offerings 
rif  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  altar. 

It  is  yfriiteri,  'Twill  have  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice/  " 

"Wdl  His  kingdom  be  for  the  poor  as 
well  as  for  the  rich,  and  for  the  ignorant 
as'  well  as  for  the  wise?" 

"Yes,  it  will  he  more  for  the  poor  than 
far  the  rich.  But  it  will  not  be  for  the 
ignorant,  mv  son.  For  he  who  does  not 
know  the  law  can  riot  be  pious/’ 

"But,  Rabbi/1  said  the  Boy*  eagerly, 
"will  He  not  have  mercy  on  them  just 
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because  they  are  ignorant?  Will  He  not 
pity  them  as  a shepherd  pities  his  sheep 
when  they  are  silly  and  go  astray?” 

“He  is  not  only  a Shepherd,”  an- 
swered Hillel,  firmly,  “ but  a great  King. 
They  must  all  keep  the  law,  even  as  it 
is  written  and  as  the  elders  have  taught 
it  to  us.  There  is  no  other  way.” 

The  Boy  was  silent  for  a time,  while 
the  others  talked  of  the  law,  and 
of  the  Torah,  and  of  the  Talmud  in 
which  Hillel  in  these  days  was  writing 
down  - the  traditions  of  the  elders. 
When  there  was  an  opportunity  he 
spoke  again. 

“Rabbi,  if  most  of  the  people  should 
be  poor  and  ignorant  when  the  Messiah 
came,  so  ignorant  that  they  did  not  even 
know  Him,  wouldn’t  He  save  them  just 
because  they  were  poor?” 

Hillel  looked  at  the  Boy  with  love, 
and  hesitated  before  he  answered. 


At  that  moment  a man  and  a woman 
came  through  the  colonnade  with  hur- 
ried steps.  The  man  stopped  at  the  edge 
of  the  circle,  astonished  at  what  he  saw. 
But  the  woman  came  into  the  center 
and  put  her  arm  around  the  Boy. 

“My  boy,”  she  cried,  “why  hast  thou 
done  this  to  us?  See  how  sorrowful 
thou  hast  made  me  and  thy  father, 
looking  everywhere  for  thee.” 

“Mother,”  he  answered,  “why  did 
you  look  everywhere  for  me  with  sorrow  ? 
Did  you  not  know  that  I would  be  in  my 
Father’s  house?  Must  I not  begin  to 
think  of  the  things  my  Father  wants  me 
to  do?” 

Thus  the  lost  Boy  was  found  again, 
and  went  home  with  his  parents  to 
Nazareth.  The  old  rabbi  blessed  him 
as  he  left  the  Temple. 

But  had  he  really  been  lost,  or  was  he 
finding  his  way  ? 


Out  Of  It  All 

BY  EDITH  M.  THOMAS 


OUT  of  it  all.  . . . And  now  I see  clearly 

How  little  there  was  that  touched  me  nearly. 
Though  I hated  (how  idly!)  and  loved  (how  dearly!), 
Though  I deemed  this  great,  and  judged  that  small; 
Now  the  bounds  I set  are  a crumbled  wall — 

Out  of  it — out  of  it  all! 

Out  of  the  years  that  lagged,  or  hasted, 

Out  of  the  power  of  the  griefs  that  wasted, 

Out  of  the  sway  of  the  joys  that,  half-tasted, 

Leave  the  heart  sick,  that  so  soon  they  can  pall — 
Out  of  the  drive,  the  tumult,  the  brawl. 

Out  of  it — out  of  it  all! 

Out  of  it  all.  . . . And  the  world  receding, 

Who,  or  what,  is  there  whither  leading? 

Through  a space  unknown,  I,  unknown,  am  speeding, 
And  the  fashions  that  were,  away  from  me  fall.  . . . 
What  was  that  word  I would  fain  recall? — 

“Out  of  it — out  of  it  all!” 
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' A STO*»Y  IN  TWO  iWiVlS  I 


acmfe-  had  to  retire  precipitately  to  hide 
yfifirth  which*  at  such  ;*  juncture,  would 
ha v>?  been  tinxeem  i y, 

‘ ‘ W ha t's  this!  What V this  F'  yai<!  the 
startled  young  man,  almost  letting  his 


" •'«'  if*  H- 

ing  human-,  creatures,'  arc  at  heart  gam- 
biers,  the  greatest  ganihk in  life  — 
marriage— arouses  the  keenest  imeresr. 
Old  Chestep. wr>u}d  have  been  very  -prop- 
■ t.tly  shocked  if  any  .'obtstdy ^ jVersoit  hwd 
offered  to  take  odd?  on  one  of  our  rare 
vveddihgsj  hot  all  the  same  we  said  m 
one  another,  “ What  possessed  Her  to  take 
him?”  or,  “What  on  earth  e art  he  see 
.in  her?”  then,  in  chorus:  “ Wtll,  let  us 
hope  it  will  turn  out  •.veil:  !nO  - “ 

There  'were  two  Old  Chester  mar- 
riages about,  which  it  was  hardly  pos- 
’’  ’ to  say  anything  even  as  hopeful  as 
” ind  ct-rtainly  no  one  could  have 
ni  to  take  odds  that  .they  would 
turn  out  wejll  There  was  sfSk  a.thicd 
wedding—  But  peril aps  it.  is  better  to 
begin  at  the  beginning. 

The  very  beginning  svtnild  he  the 
death,,  down  South,  ot  Thp  Williams’s; 
widowed  sister, Mrs.  Sarah Gate,  and  her 
legacy  to  her  brntbe-i  of  Ih  j baby  boy. 
But  that  was  so  sferv  .fet  hacfel  Of 
course  some  people  -were  aid.:  to  remem- 
ber the  astonished  dismay  of  the  hand-, 
some,  i|uickrtempered  yonrtg  bachelor, 
James  Williatns,  when*  without  any 
wa  eping  a ha  bv  wns  felV,  sty  to  speak,  on 
bis  door-step.  At  least,  it  arrived  in 
. c.ha'rge  of  a csc4o:r^ti rn^mnyy  who  in- 
stalled herself  at  She  Tavern,  where 
young  .Williams  had  lived  since  his 
mother’s  death?  and  when, ip the  April 
dusk,  he  came  sauntering  hutne  to  sup- 

a .-t  : ..  : .SiiiS;’  .. 


.suspiciously,  ;:%^^jtFF^sny^',;siS<5ty  ■ 

grinning  onlooker*  Bur  nobody  laughed, 
few  of  course  rhe  nurse,  with  all  the  s,itis- 


sad  necessity  which  had  brought  her. to' 4 
. Did  Chester,:4. 4 ‘ . • ■ : 


tear- 

and 


jy>”  She.  informed  j»»m  with  proper 
fulness:.  “ Mrs-  Oii|e  is  dead, suh; 
she  h#  this  yet4  blessed  iamb  to  you.” 

“Whatl  My  dfehdb~'Oh,  do 

take  the  thing!”  he  starrirnefedj.  shunting 
the  lamb  back  into  the ^ hdrije s arms 
as  quickly  as -he  could.  Then  He  got 
himself  together  and  asted  his:  startled 


per,  be  found  the  nurse  arrd  baby  await- 
ing him,  Those  who  witnessed  Jim's 
c mot  km  when  the  hie;,  fat.  black  woman 
suddenly  plumped  the  baby  into  his 
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questions-— for  he  had  not  ■even  known  of 
- Mrs.  Gale’s  iilm-ss,  .y" 

Old  Chestei  tradition  said  'that  after 
His  first  grief  at  the  loss  of  bis  sister,  he 
almost  refused  t<>  receive  the,1  child.  He 
was  nor  rich,  and  his  little  business  in 
Upper  Chester  .scarcely4  sufficed  to  pro- 
vide for  His  own  needs,  which  were 
presently  to  include  those  of  a 'wife*  for 
fir;  was  ehgaged  Jd  be  ttiarried  to  a very 
pretty,  very  sf»>iicd  girl.  « f ' V 

i;i  Won’t,  Air.  Gale’s  relatives  take, 
efiatge  of  the  t biWi”  he  asked  the  nurse; 
who4  told  P°f* 

poses  the  Htte  Mr. . Gate  hadn’t  any 
relatives: 

r*  'i  on'?  the  only  ’latioiv  the  little  angel 
has.”  she  sai.d. 

“ Tit  tie  imp  1”  said  Jim  to  himself:  and 
added.  Under  h»£  breathy  ‘’  Tough  on 
Mattie,”  And  indeed  k was  hard  on  a 
very  young  bride  toby  hu  rdeptd  wi  th  a 
ready-made  fatnihy  wo  Hard  rhatone  can 
hardly  blame  Jim  Williams  fnrhesi rating 
r o accept  his  legacy.  The,  thing  that 
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really  decided  him  to  keep  the  “brat,” 
as  he  called  little  George,  was  that  Miss 
Mattie  Dilworth  said  he  mustn’t. 

“/  can’t  take  care  of  a baby,”  she 
pouted. 

“Darling,”  he  said,  looking  into  her 
sweet,  shallow  eyes,  “you  know,  per- 
haps, some  day,  we — ” 

She  blushed  charmingly,  but  stamped 
her  pretty  foot.  “I  hate  babies!” 

“You  are  only  a baby  yourself,”  he 
said,  catching  her  in  his  arms — she  was 
so  very  pretty! 

But  his  passion  did  not  soften  her 
toward  the  baby,  though  she  let  him  kiss 
her  as  much  as  he  wanted  to.  “You’ve 

(;ot  to  send  it  away,”  she  said,  her  red 
ower  lip  hardening  into  a straight  line. 

He  made  what  appeal  he  could,  but 
nothing  he  could  say  moved  her,  and  the 
wrangle  went  on  between  them  for  a 
month.  Then,  one  warm  June  night, 
down  in  the  perfumed  darkness  of  the 
Dilworth  garden,  Mattie,  choosing  a 
moment  when  Jim  was  most  obviously 
in  love,  said,  bluntly,  that  she  would  not 
marry  him  unless  he  gave  up  the  child. 

Jim  had  artfully  introduced  the  topic 
of  his  little  nephew. 

“Mammy’s  a bully  cook,”  he  began; 
(he  and  mammy  and  the  baby  had  taken 
a house — which  Mattie  had  expressed  a 
willingness  to  live  ip — and  set  up  an  es- 
tablishment); “you’ll  love  mammy’s 
cake.” 

Mattie,  apparently,  was  indifferent  to 
cake. 

“The  baby’s  a cute  little  beggar,” 
Jim  went  on.  “I  heard  him  cry  this 
morning  when  mammy  wouldn’t  let  him 
swallow  his  big  toe;  Lord,  it  was  as  good 
as  a play!  I had  a great  mind  to  pinch 
him  to  make  him  do  it  again.” 

“I  guess  after  you’ve  heard  him  howl 
a few  times,  you  won’t  like  it  so  much,” 
Mattie  said.  Then,  suddenly,  came  the 
ultimatum:  “You  can  choose  between 
your  baby  and  me.” 

She  was  sitting  on  a stone  bench  near 
the  big  white-rose  bush,  and  Jim  was 
kneeling  beside  her;  she  bent  over  him 
as  she  put  the  choice  before  him,  and  he 
felt  her  soft  hair  blow  across  his  lips  and 
the  pressure  of  her  young  breast  against 
his  shoulder.  She  had  picked  a rose,  and 
was  brushing  it  back  and  forth  over  his 
cheek. 
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“ I simply  worCt  have  the  baby;  you’ve 
got  to  choose  between  us.” 

Her  lover  was  silent,  and  she  struck 
him  lightly  with  the  rose.  “Well?”  she 
said. 

Jim  got  on  his  feet,  put  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  stood  looking  down  at 
her.  “There  isn’t  any  choice,  Mattie,” 
he  said.  “Good-by.” 

Before  she  could  get  her  wits  together 
he  had  gone.  She  was  so  amazed  that 
for  an  instant  she  did  not  understand 
what  had  happened;  then  she  ran  after 
him  through  the  garden:  “Come  back,” 
she  called,  softly,  “and  I’ll  kiss  you!” 
He  paused,  his  hand  on  the  gate,  and 
looked  at  her.  Then  he  shook  his  head, 
and  walked  away.  Mattie  promptly 
swooned  (so  she  told  all  her  girl  friends 
afterward),  right  there  on  the  path,  all 
by  herself.  When  she  came  to,  she  went 
into  the  house,  and  sat  down  and  wrote 
him  a letter,  the  tenor  of  which  was  that 
she  would  forgive  him.  But  she  said 
nothing  about  the  brat;  so  he  did  not 
appear,  to  accept  the  forgiveness.  Upon 
which  Mattie  took  to  her  bed,  and 
seemed  about  to  go  into  a decline.  For 
the  next  week  she  despatched  many 
little  notes,  written  on  scented  pink  pa- 
per, blistered  (the  sympathetic  bearers 
averred)  with  tears,  entreating  her  lover 
to  return  to  her — hut  she  was  silent  as 
to  little  George;  and  Jim,  growing  per- 
ceptibly older  in  those  weeks  of  pain 
and  disillusionment,  made  acceptance  of 
George  the  price  of  his  return.  That 
outspoken  temper  of  his  fell  into  a smol- 
dering silence,  which  was  misleading  to 
Old  Chester,  which  was  used  to  his  quick 
gusts  of  anger.  “He’ll  make  up  with 
her,”  people  said.  They  said  it  to  Mat- 
tie,  and  no  doubt  it  encouraged  the  out- 
put of  pink  notes.  But  he  did  not 
“make  up.” 

In  those  days  in  Old  Chester  the 
word  was  so  nearly  the  bond  that  it 
took  courage  to  break  an  engagement. 
When  the  woman  did  it,  with  loss  of  ap- 
petite, and  (presumably)  earnest  prayer. 
Old  Chester  tried  to  be  charitable:  “Oh, 

I suppose,  if  you  don’t  love  him,  you 
oughtn’t  to  marry  him.  But  how  shock- 
ing to  change  your  mind!”  When  the 
man  was  the  one  who  did  the  break- 
ing, the  disapproval  was  less  delicately 
expressed.  “Somebody  ought  to  cow- 
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hide  him!”  said  Old  Chester;  and  sent 
the  girl  wine-jelly  in  sheaf-of-wheat 
molds  to  console  her. 

Jim  Williams  had  not  exactly  broken 
his  engagement,  because  Mattie  had 
taken  the  first  step  toward  ending  it;  but 
he  would  not  “ make  up,”  so  it  was  plain 
that  he  was  heartless;  “ungallant,  was 
Old  Chester’s  expression.  As  for  Mat- 
tie,  she  was  a jilt;  there  was  no  other 
word  for  it,  although  her  girl  friends 
tried  to  excuse  her  by  saying  (as  she  her- 
self said)  that  Jim  cared  more  for  a per- 
fectly strange  baby  than  he  did  for  her 
happiness.  “I  told  him  I would  forgive 
him,”  she  sobbed  on  every  sympathetic 
shoulder;  “and  he  would  not  come  back! 
It  is  an  insult  1”  she  added,  her  breath 
catching  pitifully  in  her  pretty  throat. 

But  when  its  shoulder  was  not  being 
wept  upon,  Old  Chester  said,  grimly: 
“It’s  the  pot  and  the  kettle;  he  is  un- 
gallant, and  she  is  a jilt.” 

To  be  sure,  one  or  two  people — 
Dr.  Lavendar,  notably,  and,  curiously 
enough,  Mattie’s  own  brother,  Mr. 
Thomas  Dilworth — said  Jim  had  shown 
his  sense  in  not  accepting  the  olive- 
branch. 

“It’s  a pity  more  people  don’t  dis- 
cover that  they  don’t  want  to  get  mar- 
ried before  the  wedding-day  than  after 
it,”  said  Dr.  Lavendar;  and  Thomas 
Dilworth  said  that,  though  he  had  a 
great  mind  to  thrash  Jim  Williams,  he 
must  say  Jim  was  no  fool. 

Old  Mrs.  Dilworth,  with  a dish  of 
whipped  cream  in  her  hand,  pausing  on 
her  way  up-stairs  to  her  daughter’s  bed- 
room, looked  over  the  banisters  and 
reproached  her  son  for  his  harshness: 
“ohe’s  simply  fading  away!”  said  Mrs. 
Dilworth,  tearfully,  fumbling  for  her 
damp  handkerchief. 

“I  don’t  think  Mattie  ’ll  fade  very  far 
away,”  Tom  said;  I’ve  lived  with  my 
dear  sister  for  eighteen  years,  mother, 
and  why  any  fellow  should  want  to 
marry  her — ” 

“ Thomas!” 

“Oh,  well,  of  course  Jim  ought  to 
stand  up  to  the  guns,  like  a man,  when 
a lady  summons  him.  Yes;  I reckon 
I’ll  have  to  thrash  him.” 

“Mother!”  a plaintive  voice  called 
from  up-stairs;  “ do  bring  me  something 
to  eat.” 


Tom  burst  out  laughing,  and  sallied 
forth,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
thrashing  the  defaulting  lover.  It  was 
a hot  July  afternoon,  and  meeting  Jim 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  he  commented 
on  the  weather  and  suggested  that  they 
should  go  in  swimming. 

“Happy  thought,”  said  Williams; 
“it’s  as  hot  as  blazes.” 

They  tramped  amicably  to  a deep 
pool,  where  the  river,  curving  back  on 
itself,  was  shadowed  by  overhanging 
trees.  There,  behind  some  blossoming 
elder  bushes,  they  stripped,  dived  in, 
swam  the  length  of  the  brown,  still  inlet 
dappled  with  flecks  of  sunshine,  splashed 
each  other,  roared  with  laughter,  and 
then  came  out  and  lay  gleaming  wet  in 
the  grass  under  the  locust-trees.  Tom, 
his  clasped  hands  under  his  curly  head, 
looking  up  through  the  lacy  leaves,  said, 
as  if  the  thought  had  just  occurred  to 
him: 

“I  understand  you  and  Mattie  have 
bust  up?” 

“She  doesn’t  like  that  brat  I have  on 
my  hands,”  Jim  said,  gravely,  “and  as 
I can’t  get  rid  of  him,  she  has  to  get 
rid  of  me.” 

“I  would  attach  myself  to  the  brat 
with  hooks  of  steel,”  Thomas  said, 
warmly;  then,  remembering  his  respon- 
sibilities, he  added:  “If  you  urge  her, 
maybe  she’ll  give  in  ?” 

Jim  rolled  over  on  his  stomach,  pulled 
a stalk  of  blossoming  grass,  and  nibbled 
its  white  end;  the  sun  shone  on  his 
glistening  wet  shoulders  and  his  shapely, 
sinewy  legs  kicking  up  over  his  back: 
“‘If  the  court  knows  itself,  which  it 
think  it  do,”’  he  said,  “Mattie  won’t 
give  in”; — then  he  added  to  himself, “I 
bet  she  won’t  get  the  chance  to!”  This, 
of  course,  he  did  not  say,  or  the  thrash- 
ing really  might  have  taken  place. 

“Oh,  well,  she’ll  get  over  it,”  Mattie’s 
brother  assured  him. 

“Of  course,”  Jim  agreed,  stiffly. 
“Confound  it,  Tom,  the  sun  is  hot  on 
your  bare  skin.  Let’s  get  into  our  togs.” 

“’Fraid  of  your  complexion,  I sup- 
pose ?”  Tom  grunted.  “ Don’t  worry;  the 
girls  won’t  look  at  you  now.”  That  was 
the  only  real  thrust  that  he  gave.  They 
put  on  their  clothes,  and  went  off  in  op- 
posite directions,  Tom  whistling  blithely, 
and  Jim  looking  very  sober.  He  never 
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talked  with  any  one  about  the  broken 
engagement.  When  small  things  of- 
fended him,  his  temper  went  off  like  a 
firecracker;  but  when  he  was  deeply 
hurt  or  angry,  he  was  silent. 

Old  Chester  liked  Jim,  and  did  not 
very  much  like  Mattie  Dilworth;  it 
thought  she  would  have  made  James,  or 
anybody  else,  a poor  wife;  but  in  those 
days,  especially  in  Old  Chester,  tradi- 
tion of  what  was  due  to  “the  sex”  over- 
laid common  sense.  Nobody  ever  forgot 
that  Williams  had  declined  a girl’s  over- 
tures. Even  when,  six  months  later,  the 
girl  was  sufficiently  consoled  to  marry 
one  of  the  Philadelphia  Whartons  (excel- 
lent match,  certainly)  and  disappeared 
from  Old  Chester’s  narrow  horizon,  dis- 
approval of  Jim  still  lingered;  probably 
his  cynical  allusions  to  “the  sex”  helped 
to  keep  it  alive.  As  years  passed,  it 
became  an  accepted  belief  that  the 
young  man — growing  rapidly  into  an 
older  man — had  been  deficient  in  gallan- 
try. In  speaking  of  him,  Old  Chester 
generally  coupled  what  it  had  to  say 
with  the  regret  that  he  had  “behaved 
badly.”  It  always  added,  as  a matter 
of  justice,  that  at  least  he  had  done  his 
duty  to  his  nephew. 

Jim  accepted  this  opinion  of  his  con- 
duct with  sardonic  meekness.  Once  in  a 
while  he  referred  to  the  “days  of  his 
unregeneracy,”  and  everybody  knew 
what  he  meant.  But  he  never  brought 
forth  works  meet  for  regeneration  in  the 
way  of  paying  attention  to  any  other 
lady  in  Old  Chester — or  out  of  it,  either. 
Instead  he  devoted  himself  to  the  token 
and  reason  of  his  misbehavior,  his  little 
nephew,  who,  painfully  shy  with  every 
other  human  being,  returned  his  devo- 
tion with  positive  worship.  G.  G.,  as  his 
uncle  called  him,  used  to  trot  along  at 
Tim’s  side,  lifting  adoring  eyes  to  the 
hard,  handsome  face,  and  watching  for 
the  lifting  of  a finger  to  bid  him  go  this 
way  or  that.  Jim’s  way  of  bringing  him 
up  was  curt,  and  left  nothing  to  the 
imagination: 

“Don't  howl.” 

“ Take  of  your  hat  to  the  ladies  ” 

“ Tell  the  truth  and  be  damned  to  you!” 

This  last  precept  was  not,  perhaps, 
for  the  ears  of  elderly  ladies.  Neverthe- 
less, obedience  to  such  precepts  will  make 
a fair  sort  of  gentleman;  and  G.  G.  was 
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very  obedjent.  Telling  the  truth  came 
easily  to  him,  and  he  was  able  to  swallow 
howls  without  difficulty — verv  likely  his 
bashfulness  helped  him  in  this  regard. 
But  the  taking  off  his  hat  (which  was  his  • 
uncle’s  metaphor  for  the  tradition  he  had 
himself  violated)  came  hard.  When, 
quivering  with  shyness,  he  plunged  out 
of  the  post-office  in  front  of  Mrs.  Dale, 
or  when,  almost  in  a whisper,  he  stam- 
mered out  “w-won’t”  to  Miss  Maria 
Welwood,  who  asked  him  to  kiss  her; 
when,  again  and  again,  his  little  cap  was 
not  lifted  to  Old  Chester  ladies,  he  was 
astonished  and  pained  to  receive  what 
his  Uncle  Jim  called  a “walloping.” 
“What!”  Tim  roared  at  him,  “refuse, 
when  a laay  offers  to  kiss  you?  Shame 
on  you,  sir!”  In  his  mild  way,  G.  G. 
disapproved  of  wallopings  for  inadequate 
reasons.  Had  they  come  for  stealing 
apples,  or  playing  truant,  or  not  knowing 
his  collect  on  Saturday  afternoon,  he 
would  have  understood  them;  but  for 
trying  to  escape  from  slow,  lame  old 
laaies — or  brisk  old  ladies,  who  talked 
about  kisses!  — it  was  not  reasonable. 
G.  G.  used  to  ponder  this.  But  he  was 
certain  of  one  thing — that  he  would 
rather  be  walloped  than  kissed.  He  did 
not  really  resent  the  walloping.  If  Uncle 

iim  wanted  to  wallop  him,  why  shouldn’t 
e?  When  it  was  over,  he  used  to  shake 
himself  like  a puppy,  and  (in  spirit)  lap 
the  hand  that  punished  him.  He  really 
tried  to  remember  about  the  hat,  merely 
to  please  his  uncle.  Once,  for  a whole 
week,  he  carried  his  cap  in  his  hand,  so 
that  it  might  surely  be  off  his  head  at  the 
approach  of  a lady. 

When  he  went  to  the  Academy  for 
Youths  in  Upper  Chester,  his  terror  of 
the  sex  did  not  diminish.  Probably  the 
happiest  period  of  his  youth  was  when, 
just  after  he  graduated,  the  war  broke 
out,  and  he  and  his  uncle,  enlisting  on 
the  same  day,  went  through  four  woman- 
less years  together.  Jim  rose  rapidly  in 
rank,  but  G.  G.,  tagging  as  close  behind 
hjm  as  circumstances  permitted,  got  no 
higher  than  orderly  to  nis  uncle — a posi- 
tion he  filled  with  satisfaction. 

And  this  is  where  the  story  of  Old 
Chester’s  two  horrifying  marriages  ought 
really  to  begin.  . . . 

Behold  then,  in  the  late  ’6o’s — two 
gentlemen,  one  very  stout,  with  a goatee, 
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long,  white  mustache,  and  superb  dark 
eyes;  “terribly  old,”  Miss  Ellen’s  girls 
called  him;  “at  least  fifty!”  and  one 
oung  (well,  youngish;  twenty-five,  per- 
aps);  who  said  “ Thank  you!”  with  ner- 
vous intensity  whenever  you  spoke  to 
him;  also  with  a mustache,  a very  little 
golden  mustache,  that  you  could  hardly 
see;  very  freckled,  very  slim,  pretemat- 
urally  grave,  “and,  oh,  so  brave!”  the 
girls  told  one  another;  but  shy  to  a de- 
gree that  made  even  Miss  Ellen’s  girls 
(anxious  to  find  a masculine  idol)  laugh. 
The  two  gentlemen,  ruled  by  one  ancient 
woman  servant,  Ann,  lived  near  enough 
to  Old  Chester  to  walk  into  the  village 
for  their  mail  or  to  church,  and  far 
enough  from  Upper  Chester  to  drive 
every  day  in  a sagging  old  buggy  to  the 
factory,  Jim  Williams’s  large  bulk  push- 
ing little  G.  G.  almost  out  over  the  wheel. 

As  they  drove  thus  one  misty  Septem- 
ber morning,  the  captain  retailed  at 
length  the  events  of  a business  trip  which 
had  taken  him  away  from  home  for 
nearly  a month,  during  which  time  the 
younger  member  of  the  firm  had  had  to 
run  things  at  the  factory.  “So,”  said 
the  captain,  slapping  a rein  down  on  his 
horse’s  flank,  “so  there’s  nothing  for  us 
to  do  but  get  a condenser.” 

“We’ve  nad  an  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion in  Old  Chester,”  G.  G.  said,  sud- 
denly. 

“You  don’t  say  so!”  said  the  captain. 
“Who  are  the  happy  parents?” 

G.  G.  blushed  furiously.  “Not  that 
kind  of  an  increase,  sir!  Visitors.” 

“You  don't  say  so!”  said  the  captain, 
again.  “Who  are  the  unhappy  hosts?” 

“The  Dilworths,”  his  nephew  told 
him. 

The  captain  ruminated : “ I think  we’d 
better  get  the  largest  size?” 

“It’s  his  sister,  and  her  niece — I mean 
her  husband’s  niece,”  G.  G.  explained. 

** What. /”  said  the  captain;  “Mattie?” 
He  whistled  loudly.  “I  haven’t  seen 
that  lady  since  the  days  of  my  unre- 
generacy.”  By  the  time  they  had 
reached  Upper  Chester  the  condenser 
had  been  decided  upon,  and  the  captain 
had  been  made  aware  that  “ that  lady’s” 
husband’s  niece  was  named  Miss  Netty 
Brown,  and  that  she  and  Mrs.  Wharton 
were  to  be  with  the  Dilworths  for  two 
months. 


“I  wonder  what  Thomas  has  done 
that  the  Lord  should  punish  him  ?”  said 
Captain  Williams. 

“The  second  size  would  do,”  G.  G. 
said. 

“Is  she  pretty?”  his  uncle  asked. 

“ Her  hair  is  gray,”  said  G.  G. 

“Lord,  man,  I mean  the  niece!”  the 
captain  said.  “No;  don’t  look  at  both 
sides  of  a cent — we  must  have  the 
largest  one.  The  aunt  is  pretty  enough, 
I wager.  That  kind  always  is  pretty.” 

By  means  of  talking  at  cross  purposes, 
a good  deal  of  information  as  to  nieces 
and  condensers  was  exchanged,  and  the 
result  was  that  one  member  of  the  firm 
was  very  thoughtful.  That  night  the 
thought  burst  out: 

“G.  G.,  you  ought  to  be  married.” 

“Oh!”  nis  nephew  protested,  with  a 
shocked  look. 

“Yes,”  the  captain  declared;  “men 
deserve  to  get  married — for  their  sins.” 

“You  seem  to  have  escaped  chastise- 
ment,” George  Ga^e  said,  slyly. 

“Well,  yes;  the  Lord  has  been  merci- 
ful to  me,  Jim  admitted;  “but  then  I 
haven’t  deserved  it  as  much  as  some.” 

The  next  day  was  Sunday;  and  as 
the  uncle  and  nephew  walked  to  church, 
G.  G.  was  struck  by  the  splendor  of  the 
captain’s  apparel;  a flowered  velvet 
waistcoat,  a frock  coat  with  a rolling 
velvet  collar,  a high  beaver  hat  that  was 
reserved  for  funerals!  Moming  service 
in  Old  Chester  rarely  saw  such  elegance. 
George  pondered  over  it,  when  not  look- 
ing at  the  visitors  in  the  Dilworth  pew. 
The  Dilworth  children  had  been  put  in 
the  pew  behind  their  own  to  make  room 
for  these  visitors — for  the  lady  with  gray 
hair  took  up  a great  deal  of  room.  Mrs. 
Wharton,  who  was  in  half-mouming  for 
a very  recent  husband,  wore  a mack 
satin  mantle,  trimmed  with  jet  fringe 
that  twinkled  and  tinkled  whenever  she 
rose  or  sat  down,  and  especially  when  she 
bowed  in  the  creed — which  last  made  the 
Dilworth  children  gape  open-mouthed 
at  her  back,  for  except  when  Mr.  Span- 
gler had  substituted  for  Dr.  Lavendar, 
no  one  had  ever  been  seen  to  do  such  a 
thing  in  Old  Chester!  She  had  on  a 
wonderful  bonnet  of  black  and  white 
crepe  roses,  and  a crystal-spotted  white 
lace  veil;  her  black  silk  dress  took  up  so 
much  space  that  Tom  and  his  wife  were 
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squeezed  into  either  comer  of  the  pew, 
while  the  other  guest,  her  niece,  was 
almost  hidden  by  its  flounces. 

Yet  not  so  hidden  that  George  could 
not  see  her.  He  had  watched  her  thus 
each  Sunday  during  his  uncle’s  absence; 
and  twice,  after  church,  he  had  found 
himself — standing  first  on  one  foot  and 
then  on  the  other — informing  her  that  it 
was  a pleasant  day.  The  second  time  he 
made  this  remark  it  chanced,  unhappily, 
to  be  raining,  and  G.  G.’s  embarrass- 
ment at  realizing  his  blunder  was  so 
excruciating  that  he  had  not  since  gone 
near  enough  to  speak  to  her;  but  how 
he  had  looked  at  her! — at  the  back  of  her 
little  head  in  its  neat  brown  bonnet;  at 
the  nape  of  her  delicate  neck,  with  its 
fringe  of  small,  light-brown  curls;  at 
her  pretty  figure  when  she  let  her  brown 
mantilla  slip  from  her  shoulders  because 
the  church  was  warm.  Dr.  Lavendar’s 
sermon  might  have  been  in  Greek  for 
all  the  profit  Mr.  George  Gale  got  out 
of  itl 

At  the  close  of  the  service  Captain 
Williams  said,  carelessly,  “We’ll  stop, 
and  pay  our  respects  to  the  Dilworths, 
my  boy.” 

G.  G.  hesitated,  blushed  to  the  roots 
of  his  hair,  and  said,  he — he — he  guessed 
he  couldn’t,  sir!  “It’s — the  weather,” 
he  blurted  out.  Then,  under  his  uncle’s 
astonished  eyes,  he  bolted  for  home  as 
fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 

“What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  the 
weather?”  Jim  Williams  called  after 
him ; but  he  frowned  a little.  “ He  ought 
to  have  his  nose  pulled!”  he  said  to 
himself;  “that  is  no  way  to  treat 
a female.” 

Whatever  Jim  Williams’s  past  might 
have  been,  it  was  evident  that  at  present 
he  knew  how  to  treat  a female.  He 
sauntered  up  to  the  Dilworth  family, 
who  were  walking  decorously  along  the 
path  through  the  graveyard,  and  made 
a very  elegant  bow  to  Mrs.  Dilworth, 
and  a still  more  elegant  one  to  his  old 
lady-love.  Mrs.  Mattie  Wharton’s  bow 
was  as  elegant  as  his  own;  but  whereas 
Jim  had  a twinkle  in  his  eye,  Mattie  was 
gravity  itself. 

“Come  home  to  dinner,  Jim,”  said 
Tom  Dilworth;  and  Mrs.  Wharton  said, 
archly: 

“If  you  don’t  come,  I shall  think  I’ve 
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driven  you  away.  I hear  you  are  a 
woman-hater,  Captain.” 

“Ah,”  said  the  captain,  twisting  his 
long  mustache  and  bowing  again  very 
low,  “I  am  only  woman-hated!  And  as 
for  you,  I hear  you  are  still  breaking 
hearts!” 

“And  I hear  that  you  still  say  naughty 
things  about  my  sex,”  she  retorted, 
gaily. 

They  were  really  a very  handsome 
pair  as  they  stood  there  in  the  graveyard, 
exchanging  these  polite  remarks,  while 
all  the  Duworths,  and  the  little  niece, 
looked  on  in  admiring  silence.  As  for 
dinner — “Indeed  I will!”  said  Jim;  “I 
know  Mrs.  Dilworth’s  Sunday  dinners!” 
and  he  bowed  to  Tom’s  good,  dull 
Amelia,  who  was  immensely  pleased  with 
his  reference  to  her  dinners.  Then  they 
all  walked  off  to  the  Dilworth  house, 
Mrs.  Wharton  rustling  along  on  the  cap- 
tain’s arm,  and  her  niece  reaching  up  to 
take  Mr.  Thomas  Dilworth’s  arm,  and 
pacing  with  neat  footsteps  at  his  side. 

G.  G.  at  home,  thinking  of  all  the  fine 
things  he  might  haye  said,  cursing  him- 
self for  an  ass,  finally  ate  a cold  and 
solitary  meal,  for  the  captain  did  not 
appear. 

“No  use  waiting  for  him,”  G.  G.  told 
Ann;  “he  must  have  stayed  for  dinner 
at  Mr.  Dilworth’s.” 

George  Gale  was  awe-struck  at  such 
behavior  on  his  uncle’s  part.  “Talk 
about  courage!”  he  said  to  himself — 
“those  perfectly  strange  ladies!”  Then 
he  had  a sudden  unpleasant  thought: 
Mrs.  Wharton  was  not  quite  a strange 
lady  to  his  uncle.  “Can’t  be  he’ll  make 
up  to  her  again,  now?”  G.  G.  thought; 
for,  of  course,  like  everybody  else  in  Old 
Chester,  the  captain’s  nephew  knew 
what  had  happened  in  the  unregenerate 
days. 

When  Jim  got  home,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, he  found  George  sitting  out  in  the 
arbor  in  the  garden,  with  coffee  cold  in 
the  pot  on  a little  table  beside  him;  it 
was  very  pleasant  there  in  the  arbor, 
with  the  sunshine  sifting  through  the 
yellowing  grape-leaves,  and  the  clusters 
of  ripening  Isabellas  within  reach  of  one’s 
hand;  G.  G.  could  see  the  glint  of  the 
river  in  the  distance,  and  the  air  was 
sweet  with  heliotrope  blossoming  under 
the  dining-room  windows;  but  m spite 
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of  his  surroundings,  George  Gale  looked 
distinctly  unhappy.  When  Jim  came 
tramping  into  the  arbor,  G.  G.  gave  him 
a keen  and  anxious  glance. 

“You  scoundrel!”  said  the  captain; 
“what  did  you  cut  and  run  for?  I be- 
lieve you’d  rather  face  a cannon  than  a 
pretty  woman !” 

“She  is  handsome,”  G.  G.  conceded, 
sadly. 

“So  I have  to  do  your  work  for  you,” 
Jim  continued;  “yes,  she’s  darned 
pretty.  And,  for  a wonder,  neither  a 
fool  nor  a vixen.  In  my  day,  a pretty 
girl  was  either  one  or  the  other.” 

“Oh,”  said  G.  G.,  brightening;  “you 
are  referring  to  Miss  Brown  ?” 

“Lord!”  Jim  protested,  “did  you 
think  I was  training  my  guns  on  the 
aunt?  The  niece  will  never  have  her 
looks,  though.” 

Again  George’s  brow  furrowed.  “ She’s 
got  her  claws  on  him,”  he  thought. 

“You  are  gone  on  the  niece,  hey?” 
said  the  captain;  “I  know  the  symp- 
toms when  I see  ’em!” 

“Why,  no,  sir;  oh  no,  sir,”  G.  G. 
stammered;  “not  at  all,  sir.” 

“Now,”  said  the  captain,  pulling  his 
goatee,  and  paying  no  attention  to  the 
denial,  “you’ve  got  to  get  to  work!  They 
are  only  going  to  be  here  a month.  I 
guess  that’s  all  Tom  can  stand  of  her. 
How  merciful  Providence  was  to  me. 
G.  G.,  I owe  you  much.” 

George’s  face  cleared.  “I  guess  she 
won’t  catch  him,”  he  thought,  hopefully. 

“What  I want  to  know  is  what  you 
have  done  in  the  month  they’ve  been 
here?”  said  the  captain.  “Have  you 
attacked  in  front,  or  deployed,,  or  just 
laid  siege?” 

G.  G.  thought  of  the  weather  and 
blushed.  “I— I— really—’ ” 

“Now  listen,”  said  the  captain;  “I 
understand  such  matters,  or  I did — in 
the  days  of  my  unregeneracy.  You 
don’t,  and  I guess  you  never  will;  but 
that’s  no  excuse,  sir,  for  the  way  you 
behaved  this  morning!  A man  that 
slights  a young  lady  ought  to  be  booted. 
Well;  you  must  see  the  aunt — do  you 
understand?  And  make  yourself  agree- 
able to  her!  Flattery,  which  is  a judi- 
cious disregard  of  truth,  will  put  her  on 
your  side.  Not  that  you’ll  have  much 
difficulty.  ‘If  the  court  knows  itself, 


which  it  think  it  do,’  I guess  she’ll  be 
only  too  glad  to  get  that  gentle  creature 
off  her  hands.” 

“But — ” said  G.  G.,  red  to  the  roots 
of  his  hair. 

“Dam  it!”  said  the  captain,  sharply, 
“what  do  you  want?  Isn’t  she  good 
enough  for  you?  What  are  you  waiting 
for?  An  oil  princess ? See  here,  George, 
if  I caught  you  playing  with  that  young 
lady’s  feelings,  or  lacking  in  respect — ” 

“I  have  the  greatest  possible  respect! 
Only  I have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
she  has  the  slightest — ” 

“Make  her  have  the ‘slightest’;  make 
her  have  the  ‘greatest,’  too.  Make  love, 
my  boy,  make  love!” 

“ I don’t  know  how,”  G.  G.  said,  with 
agitation. 

“We’ll  call  on  ’em  to-morrow  after- 
noon,” his  uncle  declared;  “and  you 
watch  me  with  her.  I know  the  ropes — 
though  it’s  some  time  since  I worked 
’em.  I’ll  show  you  how  to  do  it;  I un- 
derstand the  sex.’” 

“ Thank  you,  sir,”  said  G.  G. 

When  they  made  their  call,  George 
watched  the  handsome,  elderly  man  at- 
tentively. If  that  was  love-making,  it 
was  simple  enough — it  consisted  in  look- 
ing hard  at  the  little,  quiet  girl,  who  wore 
a buff  cross-barred  muslin  dress,  sprin- 
kled over  with  brown  rosebuds;  bending 
toward  her;  lowering  his  voice  when 
he  spoke  to  her;  and  most  of  all,  in  com- 
plimenting her.  Those  compliments 
made  G.  G.’s  flesh  creep ! How  could  he 
ever  tell  a girl  that  “her  cheek  put  the 
rose  to  shame”?  that  he  “did  not  know 
whether  she  had  spoken  or  a bird  had 
sung”?  “What  an  absurd  thing  to  say,” 
G.  G.  reflected;  “of  course  he  knows. 
I wonder  if  she  likes  things  like  that? 
I don’t  believe  she  does,  she  looks  so 
sensible.” 

The  fact  was,  Miss  Nettie  did  not  care 
much  for  the  captain’s  old-fashioned  and 

Conderous  politeness,  but  she  cared  for 
im;  for  his  handsome  face,  his  flashing 
dark  eyes,  his  grand  manner.  There  is 
a moment — a very  fleeting  moment — 
when  youth  feels  the  fascination  of  age. 
The  boy  feels  it  at  nineteen;  it  is  then 
that  he  falls  in  love  with  the  lady  who 
might  have  dandled  him  on  her  knee;  a 
girl  experiences  it  at  about  twenty-one, 
when  worldly  wisdom  is  dazzlingly  at- 
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tractive.  The  handsome  man  of  fifty, 
or  even  sixty,  provided  he  is  blase 
enough,  can  bring  the  color  into  a girl’s 
face  and  quicken  the  beating  of  her 
heart  much  more  successfully  than  the 
boy  of  her  own  age.  It  works  the  other 
way  round,  too:  Youth  is  a beautiful 
thing!  How  age  lingers  beside  it,  cower- 
ing over  the  upspringing  flame  to  warm 
its  thin  and  shriveled  hands!  Not  that 
either  Jim  Williams  or  Mrs.  Wharton 
were  very  old,  and  certainly  they  were 
not  thin  and  shriveled;  but  George  Gale 
and  the  little  girl  in  brown  were  warm 
with  life. 

G.  G.  would  have  preferred  to  watch 
the  glow  in  the  girlish  face;  but  he 
obeyed  orders,  and  talked  to  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton. He  was  so  conscious  of  his  own 
part  in  the  broken  romance  of  her  life 
that  he  was  more  than  usually  speech- 
less; but  she  helped  him  very  much — 
she  listened  so  respectfully,  she  asked  his 
opinions  so  simply,  she  was  so  relieved 
to  be  told  this  or  that;  “people  are  so 
ignorant,  you  know,  Mr.  Gale.  I should 
uiink  you  would  feel  it,  living  in  a place 
like  Old  Chester,  where  you  have  so  few 
equals." 

Miss  Netty,  listening  to  Captain 
Williams,  was  thinking,  just  as  G.  G. 
was  thinking,  of  the  days  when  the  old 
gentleman  had  made  love  to  her  aunt: 
“ How  could  he  love  aunty  1”  she  said  to 
herself;  “ He’s  so  nice." 

If  the  captain  or  the  widow  made  any 
impression  on  either  of  the  two  young 
creatures,  it  was  not  in  the  way  they 
supposed.  The  boy  and  the  girl  were 
entirely  impervious  to  the  middle-aged 
flattery  expended  upon  them;  they 
merely  felt  the  appeal  of  life  that  has 
been  lived.  In  the  brief  moment  of 
farewells,  each  told  the  other,  shyly, 
how  wonderful  their  respective  relations 
were.  But  neither  told  the  other  how 
wonderful  they  were  themselves. 

As  uncle  and  nephew  walked  home, 
Jim  with  a confident  and  springing  step, 
G.  G.  keeping  up  as  best  he  might,  the 
ladies  were  the  only  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. 

“Mattie  is  the  same  old  humbug," 
Captain  Williams  said. 

“1  thought  the  aunt  a very  agreeable 
lady,"  G.  G.  said,  politelv. 

“Agreeable  grandmother  1"  said  his 
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uncle.  “Only  she  isn’t  a grandmother, 
more  shame  to  her!  No,  sir.  That 
sweet  creature  is  pining  to  have  you 
rescue  her.  I bet  Mattie  beats  her.” 

G.  G.  was  horrified  into  momentary 
speechlessness;  then  he  said,  boldly, 
“You  are  not  very  gallant,  sir.” 

“I  heard  that  about  twenty-five  years 
ago,”  said  the  captain.  “Well;  let  me 
be  a warning  to  you;  don’t  you  trifle 
with  Miss  Netty’s  feelings!”  Then  he 
asked  G.  G.  when  he  was  going  to  pop  ? 
George  blushed  to  his  ears,  and  refused 
to  commit  himself. 

“ Make  up  for  my  errors,  and  be  agree- 
able to  Mattie,”  said  Captain  Williams; 
“when  you’ve  soft-soaped  her  enough, 
ask  if  you  may  pay  your  addresses  to  the 
little  brown  niece.” 

“Why  not  ask  the — the — young  lady 
herself?”  G.  G.  inquired,  simply. 

“ Not  correct,”  said  Captain  Williams; 
“besides,  unless  you  flatter  Mattie,  and 
get  her  on  your  side,  she’s  capable  of 
carrying  the  girl  off,  just  to  spite  me. 
She  hates  me,  as  the  devil  hates  holy 
water.” 

George  grinned:  “She  may  be  a devil, 
sir,  but  I would  never  call  you  holy.” 

“Thank  God  for  that!”  said  Jim. 

So  G.  G.  called  at  Tom  Dilworth’s 
each  afternoon,  and,  as  long  as  the  frost 
spared  it,  took  with  him  a big  bunch  of 
heliotrope  from  old  Ann’s  garden  under 
the  dining-room  windows.  Acting  on 
the  captain’s  advice,  he  presented  the 
bouquet  (so  far  as  he  could,  in  his  uncle’s 
manner)  to  each  lady,  turn  about.  Some- 
times Jim  Williams  went  with  him,  and 
did  his  best  to  further  the  campaign  by 
telling  Miss  Netty  what  a fine  fellow 
G.  G.  was. 

“I  should  think  he  would  be,  living 
with  you!”  Netty  said,  prettily.  On  the 
way  home  that  night,  Jim  twisted  his 
mustache,  and  said  that,  by  gad ! the  lit- 
tle witch  had  sense  as  well  as  heart. 

“You  can  see  she’s  no  relation  of 
Mattie’s.  Mattie  has  no  more  heart 
than  a hollow  potato.” 

“I  thought  it  was  you  who  were 
deficient  in  heart  in  the  days  of  your 
unregeneracy?”  G.  G.  said. 

“I  was  all  heart,”  Jim  Williams  re- 
torted. “Talk  about  the  gentle  sex — 
do  you  remember  those  females  in  New 
Orleans?  Where  would  you  find  a man 
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who  would  behave  as  they  did  ? No,  sir; 
I would  rather  meet  a tiger  than  a 
tigress,  any  day !”  Then  he  left  generali- 
zations: “Pop,  my  boy,  pop!  I can  see 
she’s  dead  in  love  with  you.’’ 

G.  G.  glowed;  “Thank  you,  sir!”  he 
said. 

He  might  have  said  “thank  you” 
every  day,  for  the  captain  never  failed 
to  speak  some  encouraging  word  about 
his  suit.  Yet,  somehow,  when  it  came 
to  the  point  of  action,  G.  G.  quailed. 
He  was  not  afraid  that  Miss  Netty  would 
refuse  him;  they  had  hardly  spoken  to 
each  other,  but  the  free-masonry  of 
youth  had  given  him  information  on  that 
point  which  the  captain’s  certainties 
only  corroborated.  No;  he  was  not 
afraid  of  being  rejected  when  he  asked; 
he  was  only  afraid — until  his  very  back- 
bone was  cold ! — of  asking. 

“They  are  going  away  on  Monday,” 
his  uncle  warned  him;  “you’ll  lose  her 
yet!  Walk  home  with  her  to-morrow 
from  church,  and  pop!  George,  if  I 
thought  you  were  amusing  yourself  with 
this  young  lady,  I’d — ” 

“Of  course  I’m  not,”  G.  G.  said, 
gruffly. 

“Then  stop  your  shilly-shallying,” 
said  the  captain. 

G.  G.  set  his  teeth.  He  was  only  too 
anxious  to  stop  shilly-shallying. 

The  next  day  he  was  as  beautifully 
dressed  as  the  captain  himself,  and  when 
they  came  out  of  church  (where  he  had 
not  heard  one  word  of  Dr.  Lavendar’s 
sermon)  he  kept  close  at  his  uncle’s 
heels  until,  in  the  churchyard,  they 
joined  the  Dilworths.  Miss  Netty,  see- 
ing him  approach,  strayed  a little  from 
the  graveled  path.  An  old  slate  tomb- 
stone, leaning  sidewise  in  the  deep  grass 
near  the  wall,  suddenly  seemed  to  inter- 
est her,  and  with  a fleeting  glance  of  invi- 
tation over  her  shoulder,  she  wandered 
across  to  it,  listening  all  the  while  for  a 
pursuing  footstep.  Her  heart  was  beat- 
ing hard  as  she  stood  by  the  sunken 
green  cradle  of  the  old  grave,  reading 
with  unseeing  eyes  the  scarcely  deci- 
pherable inscription  on  a lichen-mottled 
stone.  She  heard  the  hoped-for  step 
behind  her,  and  turned  a glowing  face; 
her  lips  parted — then  closed  with  a gasp. 
It  was  only  the  captain,  who  had  come 
to  bring  his  quarry  to  George.  There 
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was  something  in  the  child’s  sweet  be- 
traying eyes  and  the  sudden  crimson 
flag  in  her  cheeks  that  touched  Jim 
Williams  inexpressibly  and  made  him 
angry,  both  at  once. 

“I’ll  boot  that  boy  if  he  doesn’t  come 
up  to  the  scratch!”  he  said  to  himself; 
then  he  told  Miss  Netty  that  the  Dil- 
worths were  waiting  for  her;  “and  so 
is  my  nephew;  the  boy  has  lost  his 
heart,  and  I’m  afraid  his  head  has  gone 
with  it,  for  he  has  left  me  to  escort  you.” 

But  before  the  captain  and  Netty 
caught  up  with  the  others,  G.  G.  found 
himself  pacing  along  beside  good,  dull 
Mrs.  Dilworth.  So  there  was  nothing 
for  the  captain  to  do  but  stride  off 
with  Miss  Netty  on  his  arm.  Twice  did 
Jim  Williams  look  over  his  shoulder  to 
urge  his  nephew  to  rise  to  the  occasion. 
“Why  in  thunder  doesn’t  he  step  up, 
and  give  me  a chance  to  fall  back?”  he 
thought  to  himself;  “I  can’t  go  and 
leave  her  here,  unattended,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street!”  Finally,  in  despair, 
he  paused  and  called  out:  “George,  I 
wish  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Dilworth.  You 
come  and  escort  Miss  Netty!” 

G.  G.,  making  some  stammering  apol- 
ogies to  Mrs.  Dilworth,  and  throwing 
a whispered  “ Thank  you,  sir!”  at  his 
uncle,  stepped  up  and  offered  Miss  Netty 
a trembling  arm.  She  took  it  prettily, 
but  the  ardent  moment  by  the  lichen- 
mottled  grave-stone  had  passed,  and 
Netty  was  as  taciturn  as  G.  G.  himself. 
They  walked  to  the  Dilworths’  gate  in 
blank  silence.  There,  waiting  for  her 
hosts.  Miss  Netty  said,  with  a little  effort: 

“Your  uncle  is  wonderful!  He  was 
telling  me  such  interesting  stories  of  the 
war;  he  said  you  were  very  brave.” 

“It’s  easy  enough  to  be  brave  in  war ,” 
said  poor  G.  G.  Then  they  were  silent 
until  the  others  came  up.  Just  as  they 
arrived  Netty,  scarlet  to  her  little  ears, 
burst  out: 

“I  hope  the  Dilworth  girls  will  ttfrite 
to  me  and  tell  me  all  the  Old  Chester 
news.  I shall  write  to  Mary — and  give 
her  my  address.” 

“On,  thank  you!”  G.  G.  said,  pas- 
sionately. They  looked  at  each  other, 
and  looked  away — breathless.  ...  If 
only  the  Dilworth  family  and  Mrs. 
Wharton  and  the  captain  had  not  ar- 
rived at  that  particular  moment!  . . . 
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“Well!”  said  Jim  Williams,  as  soon  as 
he  and  his  nephew  had  turned  toward 
home;  “did  you?” 

“How  could  I ?”  poor  George  retorted. 
“You  never  gave  me  any  chance!” 

The  captain  was  dumfounded.  “/ 
didn’t  give  you  a chance?  I?  Why, 
confound  you,  I held  on  to  her  by  main 
force  till  you  could  come  up  and  get  her 
— and  I had  to  call  you  at  the  last  min- 
ute. You  stuck  to  Amelia  Dilworth  like 
a porous  plaster!  Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  didn’t  say  one  word — ” 

“Oh  yes!”  George  broke  in;  “yes; 
I did — speak.  She  said  she  would  send 
Mary  Dilworth  her  address,  and  I 
s-said — 99 

“What  did  you  say?” 

“ I said — why, I said, ‘Th-thank  you.’” 

"You  said  ‘thank  you’!  Well,  I 
vow,  of  all  the  donkeys!”  The  captain 
was  ready  to  swear  with  impatience. 
“‘Thank  you,’  to  a girl  who  was  waiting 
— waiting,  I tell  you! — to  have  you  say 
‘Will  you?’  George,  look  here;  you  are 
playing  with  that  girl’s  feelings!” 

“I’m  no  such  thing!”  George  Gale 
said,  with  answering  anger.  “I  meant 
to  pay  my  addresses  this  morning,  but, 
as  1 say,  you — ” 

“Oh  yes,  blame  me!  blame  me!’  the 
captain  broke  in;  “you  haven’t  the 
\ spunk  of  a tom-cat.  I tell  you,  rather 
than  have  that  child  slighted.  I’ll  marry 
her  myself.”  His  burst  of  anger  was 
sharp  enough  to  put  an  end  to  G.  G.’s 
stammering. 

“I  can  manage  my  own  affairs,  thank 
you.”  G.  G.’s  temper  was  not  as  quick 
as  his  uncle’s,  but  it  was  more  lasting. 
Jim  always  yielded  first,  but  he  had  to 
grovel  a little  before  George  softened. 

“Dam  it,  G.  G.  I didn’t  mean  that 
you  were  not  behaving  properly.” 

Silence. 

“Of  course  I know  you  are  a white 
man,  but  I — ” 

“But  you  thought  I wasn’t?” 

“I  didn’t  think  anything  of  the  kind! 
Only  I don’t  want  to  see  that  little  thing 
disappointed.” 

“She  sha’n’t  be  disappointed,”  George 
assured  him,  briefly. 

The  captain  was  relieved  to  be  for- 

[to  be  c 


given,  but  he  still  scolded:  “You’ve  lost 
your  chance.  I’ll  never  take  the  trouble 
to  make  a match  for  you  again!” 

Of  course  his  determination  did  not 
last  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  ladies 
went  fluttering  out  of  Old  Chester  on 
the  Monday  morning  stage  he  was  al- 
ready planning  what  had  best  be  done. 

“You  must  go  after  ’em,  my  young 
Lochinvar.  No;  I won’t  go  with  you. 
I’ve  done  my  best,  but  it  seems  I didn’t 
give  satisfaction.  You  must  hoe  your 
own  potato-patch — and  you  can  go  and 
see  tne  condensers  at  the  same  time. 
The  largest  size  is  my  choice.  You  must 
go  after  ’em,  George.  You  must  take 
to-morrow’s  stage.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  G.  G.  said,  ner- 
vously. 

However,  things  moved  slowly  in  Old 
Chester;  Mary  Dilworth  did  not  learn 
Netty’s  address  for  a fortnight;  it  was 
three  days  later  before  G.  G.  heard  it, 
and  another  three  before  he  “came  out 
of  the  West.”  When  he  did,  it  was  a 
great  experience  to  both  men;  the  cap- 
tain was  as  excited  as  if  he  were  a match- 
making mother  sending  a girl  into  the 
matrimonial  market.  Poor  G.  G.  was 
fairly  dazed  with  instructions:  he  must 
do  that;  he  mustn’t  do  this;  most  of 
all,  he  must  remember  to  invite  Mattie 
to  stay  at  their  house  before  the  wed- 
ding. “She’ll  like  that,”  said  Jim; 
“she’ll  save  money  on  it,  and  she’ll  think 
she  can  catch  me  again.” 

“Heaven  forbid!”  said  G.  G.,  under 
his  breath,  listening  to  the  endless  de- 
tails of  etiquette  which  had  been  comme 
il  faut  in  the  day  when  the  captain  went 
courting  — and  how  successfully!  For 
Mattie  had  “tumbled  at  the  first  gun,” 
Jim  told  his  nephew.  . . . If  G.  G.  only 
followed  his  directions,  Miss  Netty  could 
not  possibly  withstand  him. 

“Besides,”  said  Jim,  “as  I’ve  told  you 
a thousand  times,  she  has  no  desire  to 
withstand  you.  ‘If  the  court  knows 
itself,  which  it  think  it  do,’  she’ll  tumble 
at  the  first  pop.” 

“ Thank  you,  sir!”  said  G.  G.,  grinning 
with  happiness. 

And  so  he  set  forth  upon  his  quest  for 
a bride. 

NCLUDED.] 
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BY  RIYHARD  LE  GALllENNE 


j;*.  * « is  ft}3 rviHbUs  how  ivonr 

deffulty  mV _ eoiintty  is 
f-f.'X.  ..  i 'Moved  !'' said  a French-  '■ 

A • \ vM.  .mart  somewhere  in  a 

:‘  A I iA*  hook  { have  rearf,  aw<J 

fei ■tR-.otiz  ■ 
'hat  j?  ^rowipg  apace- 
in.  fix-  on/derd-  vV/irl(iy|>arrit>»t^rH  aitjon^ 
A«j'gl'AKa\>;<>^.  -vSio+us th#  become  bet- 
ter  MpiDpreJ.  y/uh--;Fra.fl.c^:0#^:Kr<‘ri'Ch- 
.y.c<n,  h-v'.  ti, . tv*  Villon's  words*  :«ipre 
ami  more  incimceival>k*  to  Ji wish  evil 
to  the  realm  of  Prance/!  The  debit  of 
the  huoian  spirit -tyi  her  is  so  great  in  so 
many  ways*  *h?  romance,  -of  her  past  is 
SO  inspiring,  oruf  the  radiant  energy  of 
her  eternal  yojifh  »o  magnetic,  fn  no 
country  is  the  inevitable  prose  of  life  .so 
•successfully  transacted  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  beauty,  nowhere  the  Mif 
you  find  ''efficiency  ” of  so  high  sn\df- 
Her  hand  in  hand  w ith  a temper  so  ts- 
senrially  poetic.  Not  surely  since  Greece 
ha:;  there  been  so  practical,  and  so  poetic 
a nation,  a nation  at  once  a dream  and 
a reality,  How  strangely,  even  magi- 
cally.; the  last  Word  of  "modenoity " 
blends  there  with  all  the  still  living 
voices  of  the  pasty  and,  for  those  who 
would  find  it,  dreamland  still  exists 
there,  side  by  side  with  the  traffic  of 
the  passing  hour.  And  the  very  lan- 
guage of  Frame,  is  it  not  at  once  an 
instrument  incomparably  precise  and 
flexible  for  alt  the  uses  of  the  world,  and 
yet  a haunted  riling? 

To  us  at  least  it  sfcetnyd  that  the  gate 
of  Ivory  might  well  he  rht  port  of  Mar- 
sell  of  the  fairy  land  of 

Frovence,  and  thither  We  set  sail  from 
New  York  in  a white  February, ■■.planning 
to  fake  the  dreamer's  road  with  stick 
and  knapsack  through  that  old  realm  of 
poets  'and;  kings.'  Good  Americans1,  we 
were  pipv'etHirdly  glad  to  -find  ourselves, 
at  the  end  of  even  so  short  a umnsey  its 
the  gangway,  already  in  France,  sur- 
rounded by  French  voices,  soothingly 
enveloped  by  French  manners — O!  so 


comforting^  af  all  events  for  a change — 
ay  chrrtplerciy  plunged  prt  a sudden  into 
France  on  that  French  ship  as  rhough 
we  Hid  been  swiftly  shangnaied  ae*f{>ss 
the  sea  hj-  some  Arabian  jinn,  though 
the  visible  world  of  Brooklyn  $ HU  existed 
yet  a little  white  fin  our  eyes,  ■ 

But  soon  the  sea  and  eht  wind  took 
Us— that  wind  blowing,  as  in  Drayton’s 
ballad,  fair  for  France--  Others  on  board 
were,  doubtless,  oh  other  business,  We 
have-  hut  td  speak  lor  ourselves,  and 
we,  being  on  dream  business,  had  but 
thoughts  arid  preocctipa  tiops  pmper  to 
our  errand.  1 he  French  fl  ag  fl  u try  ring 
at  our  stern  spoke  to  u>  but  of  the  gal- 
lantry of  old  French'  wars,  the  very 
vvindsyee^ed  h>  Wow  perfumed  cadences 
out -of  H unsaid  5 rid  Charles  d’Orleans, 
iiu.r  cyptaiu  and  His  kindly  crew  were  for 
jus  only  of  Bernard  de  Vent* 

tidoisir  ,*nd  Alexandre  Dumas,  The  very 
ship  herself,  as  she  swayed  and  creaked, 
seemed  to  be  Summing  to  hersdf  in 
French.  We  were  sailing  to  France  ! and 
our  hearts  sang  with  i he  though  tMEng- 
lish  words,  indeed,  aftet  this  fashion,  cpt 
a French  rhythm: 

” So  many  dreams  had  gene  astray. 

Vet,  dreaming  still,  we  sayF-who  knows 
If  there  remains  not  yet  a way  . •!  ' , 

To  find  the  ever- thing  rose. 

The  land  that  never  rains  nor  snoyts. 

All  blossom-song,  and  blossom-dance: 

We  have  dreamed  much,  the  good  God 

knows — •■■v-  .'"1 

We  patme-t  driDm  *»*>  much  of  France.” 

1 be  eh ;« r m Ait1  ha  d p/opofed  tb  our- 
st-lvei  in  walk  trig  tfi  rt>  ugh  r rovence  wa  s 
chiefly  rbi«i  tHa.t  only  when.  we  chose 
would  it  He:  ijece§s?iry  to  walk  in  the 
present  treiituTj'i  WA had  our  choice-  of 
ao  in  any  other  centuries.  We  Were  to 
walk  in  -the'  track  - of  Csrsarts  wars,  or 
along  the  singing ' highways  with  the 
lorrlly  troubadours,  who  were  woof  to 
pass  from  castle  to  cstsrle  with  retinues 
as  of  princes.  Our  road  was  the  road  to 


Go-  gl 
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yesterday,  -ami  ‘Mir  jPumtfr  m*  m ife. 
present.*  only  when,  as  We  weft?  st> 
to  find,  the  road  of  yesterday  amt  of 
to-day  were  still  ope  and  the  same. 

Thus  \vh(.j>  Ht  landed  :u  Marseilles  it 
was-  not  rfic:  JVIarseilles  of  to-day  that 
we  chose;  to  see»  hut  the  MafsjerUex  of 
those  old  !’huca.*ans  whose  ad  venturous 
harks  were  Mil  iwmftt  d lor  us  trf  the 
“Old Fort”  of  fhetf  hujldinfh  harks  ffett 
roorycbari  two  thousand  yfc&rs  ago  had 
brought  the  Grttok.  gods-  Greek  beauty* 
and  Greek  commerce  to  this  earliest 
outpost  :uf  ancient  light;  or  rht  Mur-; 


We  gazed  With  eyes  of  unquestioning 
faith  in - the  dramatic  crypt  of  ht . Viyi 
tor's,  ejmhattled  •t.initvh:  or  the  Mar- 
lilies,  of  Louis  XlV/s — and  Dumas1-  - 

Vauhan*  whost 
grinVv  husiness-like:  foirt  still  tremendous- 
ly guards  the  ePttdtUt*  ,tn  the  ha rbtn 
of  the  MatVci  lies  tithe  had  sent  tha t 
barraiion  sipping- up  through  France  to 

the  ^f^dL^h^-'Sais^fRer  *:  Of  that  mem- 

».  - • -..  e.  » - ..  ri?;i.a  ■ i . j 


knitting  by  their  fish-sta.lK  as  of  old, 

l i t i 


Voe  CXXYM  r"^  ; 


fCiitKulariy  as  We  recalled  the  terrible 
beb-svife  m “Tire  Reds  of  thy  Midi/’  bv 
Felix  iTtas,  With  the  laicinatmg  Jvsh- 
stafe  df:  Motstiiks  We  did  indeed  PiakiP' 
glad  descent  for  a whilointcv  the  present. 
Such  if;  fantastic'  artsy  pf  yfim  J» 
itttfely  not  to  fie  found  any tv here  cist  in 
the  .world-  -uncanny  varieties,  too,  sug- 
gegtiftg  dee-p-isya  rfiabhrit  jjffttghxtitg  ri» 
the  irtutgipariun  as  possible  food  But 
the  fish-suth  of  Mart* tiles  are  famous 
through  France,  and  French  g- tanners 
make  pilgrimages  to  Marseilles  bon:-  ,dt 
parts,  merely  to  car  its  enchanted  fish. 

But  Mam1tlieS.a:v  I'  said,  was  only  pur 
threshold.  W<  were  yager  to  be  about. 
ir<  r!ic  f.tbitd  Country  bryorui.  Yet  there, 

• even  in  that  great  bustling  city  of  mod- 
em ships  ant!  modern  cargoes,  it  wps 
yt ranee  T“  find  thar  nn-n  were  not  so  pre- 
occupied With  thfe  thir^ ••of  the  day  as 
to  forget  that  they  were  eiri/eus.  trip*  of 
one  of  the  classic realms  of  the  inaagm.i-i 

non*  They  were  .ordinary  business  men. 

vet  They  were  eager  to  prnclairn  their 
Inn  hrigh  t , j >•  k in  spurn  to  a rice  of  pop 
proud  to  have  eyer*  a fijtWwviay  sharg;^.' 
the  » rad.it ion  of  Frovenpul  suite.  : . Yj 
hard  pur  innkeeper  i.0  us,  when  we 
fold  birr.. T our  projected  journey,  “Of 

MMtV^MSftY-'QF^iWhSlTl 


HA  RP  E R ’S  MONTH!,  V MAO  AZIN  E 


t*>  think  Fovt  we  hat}  laughed  to  scrxrn 
certain  ypnieal  wcurniniiwt  ha.d  received 
lit'  tt:.i  urn nmt*  i rah!*,  power.  And  while 
it  blew  ootr  .morning;  1'  -table up  a -paper 


course  you  will  not  fail  r<>  $ee  ourgreay 
poer.  JVlistTair  And  he  blew  a kisy  nirt 
his  fth.gtr.y  F tenth  fashion,,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Madia  t}e. . AA  ' 

To  us  this  yt-?s-  a matter  of  grear  won- 
der and  eumfurt-  Think;  We  said  to  ntit- 
selVesv/ed  art  American  jnnkee'ffet  at-- 
th»ts,uisticallv  .say  ing  to.  the  newly  ar- 
rived tourist  from  Europe;  "Of  course 
you  will  hrit  fail  ttt  aee  our.  Alt*'  !” 

Ah!  «ci.  indeed,  tfft  had  jio? "dreamed 
too- much  of  France!1' 

This  was  our -first  indication  of  that 
aff«c t ionatc-  wofsbi  p < one  m rgh  c almost 
s.p.  idolatry.  With  yvhfeh  the  whole  of 
rtifc'  Midi,  regards  Fred&tie  Mistral,  an 
inspiring  recogmri-on  of  which  ! shall 
have  more  ro  say  bter  00,  S»ri  .3$  all 
the  World  knows,  rlwre  ts  ytt  anavher 
“ misty, d ’’  boldine  rule  in  Provc-nct,  one 
very  different  m >U  nafutc  from  the 
gejfrle.  rimT-rigbl  ; poei  . r if  Midio,  that 
savage  north  wind  which  is  the  one  pres- 
«!tte  in  Provence  rhar  makes  it  only  just 
'.fall  short  of  being  an^' earthly  para- 
dise. With  that  w<e  had  first  to  make  ac- 
quaintance, and.  as  it  raved  and  bullied 
and  tore  over  the  old  roofs,  and  blinded 
t he  *r  reefy  w i r h sfiftgiiig  dust,  we  smiled 


and  read  under:  date  of  Fein 
thiii  .telegram  fowiPexpignan 
ruin+tpi'ng'-aad-iW^fr&dtt/m-JRovsifhtn- 
trains  and  waits  ate  Jriaysd  tAy^rm^A 
quimt."  And  again,  this  from  CaTi-yy 
sonne:  Sttrm  ha\  itrrn  fall  in*  a*aiti.  irt 

'.ffevt  abundant*  '£$$??'.#&:  ':md'rniHg:  :$k 
Carcassonne  and  ail  ih,ymrrmndtn°  tuu*r: 


Carcassonne  ard  ail  th.rmrrmnd'inz. 
tty  'r  This}  of  all  plates^  from  Cafcas-- 
sofint! 

The  lines  of  my  ballad  came  back  to 
me  edged  with  irony  : 

“ The  land  that  never  rains  nor  snows. 
All  blossom-song,  and  blossom  -dance.*’ 

Yet,  after  alb  vhar  were;  Villon  wivh- 

■ >i:«  his  " stu jvv.t  of  .ye»ter^year,.‘'’  or  Vef - 
lait?t  wirhrM.it  char  rain  weeping  over 
the  roofs  of  the  towp?.  So  that  great 
reconciler,  literature,  made  if  seem  all 
right,  pnd  it  sriil  remained  true  that  we 
could  niu  ''dream  too  much  of  France.” 

.At  the  end  of  a day  "s  walk  tfm.oieh  a 

■ ;-m  wd  country,  where  the  still,  sad  music 
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of  antiquity'  has  ae 
com  parked  one  all  rh 


scape  whose  very  face 
seems  at  once  start'd 
and  5 pin  cu  a fixed 
with  iJK'tfiOttcs,  white 
it  is  still  abloom  with 
the  youngest  of  al- 
mond blossom,  where 
the  mihd  and  eye  alike? 
have  all  day  long  beer? 
living  in  tvvo  worlds  So 
far  away  from  each 
a r her,  yet  such 
StFaftgelv  close  com- 
panions. set  dream- 
ing alike  by  some  shat- 
tered cattle  a gain  s t 
t he  sk y-liqe,  o r by 


the  first  shoots  of  the 
Voting  vine,  Or  the 
sweet,  lonely  notes  of 
the  black-cap  tell  in.: 
in  a world  so  old  of  r, 
world  that  never  grows 
old — at  the  end  of  a 
day  thus-  : walked 
through,  as  not  oft- 

.C ....  1._ s. 
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and  the  Alluhroges.  and  orht-r  such  mys- 
ircriVitts.  darkly  apprehended  acquainr- 
a nee  v;f  htnlyotid.  pccr.tnt  ityi tig  fiesh  a n d 
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here,  and  tb*te  in  the  dis- 
tance a russc't^ryofed  tragi ct II 

yoctCjVf.  'hardly  ivt  he  disrmguished  from 
rite  rocky  scarp  up  which  it  clambers 
and  huddhs$,  win)  .a  eft ^wn  of  church 
t'nvvg rs  and  great  bells  si Ih  with  ty  d aga  i n st 
the  sky,  : 

But  along  with;  these;  yi&ihie  inctnn- 
ricy  will 

of  ret njspfeCtivC  though r 'in  which  they' 
floated  for  us,  tjie  luminous  rt  her  of  art- 
riqtiirv  bathing  them  in  a spiritual  muJh 
ajney;  for,  inevitably,  the  actual  solid' 


material  and  imtnutenaLand  it  is  »m- 
possihle  to  lotik  at  the  wi.ir  plain  or  the 
far  hills,  m the  stfeawtjftg  whifer  road, 
without  t)  unking  of  Plns'iii.dan  gal  leys 
and  Roman  U-gions  and  hafb, avian  hosts. 
Here  is  nothing  vonug  that  was  imt  lung 
.since  .old,  and,  as  yyery  handful  of  its 
earth  einiwthv  the  ^rminaung  potency 
of  natures  W?  ony  feels  ton  that  it  is 
impregnated  with  the  living  souf  of  hu- 
man dream  and  <b;ed.  And  m Arles  is 
eatjured  irftyias  iri  srimt  wham,  lovely 
flwwei’V  $1  ; perfume  of  the 

Provencal  past.  Some  places  arc  like 
astila|fd  pagtis  hf  yfhe  past  torn  iVbhrr 
■ iftieir- Arles  we  have  rhfc 
whole  vidumcv  In.  .Aries  alone  ts  -i&BGtibr 
tr;» ted  the  whole . long,  mahy-chaprered 

hiscoty  of  PryWCricei  I r % writl'et*.  in  a 
continuity  of  itncient  stone;  it  hangs  ire 
its  atmosphere  as,  in  an  old  church,  seem 
to;  hang,  suspended  whole;  centunys  of 
prayer— k is  even  written  "in  the  faces  of 


mejon 
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light  that  we  reached  Arles  and  seated 
ourselves,  pleasantly  weary,  outside  one 
of  the  half-dozen  somnolent  country 
cafes  that  greet  the  traveler  on  the  boule- 
vard that  fringes  with  comparative  mo- 
dernity the*  eastern  side  of  the  town. 
There  was  a great  stillness  in  the  air, 
and  a sense  overcame  us,  too,  of  a great 
sadness,  sadness  as  of  old,  old  music,  as 
we  sat  there,  with  a curious  impression 
that  we  had  come  not  merely  to  a 
given  point  in  space,  but  had  actually 
arrived  at  a place  awe-inspiringly  remote 
in  time,  that  our  day  or  two’s  travel 
covered  a distance  more  properly  repre- 
sented, not  by  so  many  kilometers  from 
Marseilles,  as  by  so  many  centuries  from 
the  year  and  day. 

Presently  we  became  aware  of  a plain- 
tive, gathering  murmur,  blent  with  the 
wandering  tinkle  of  little  bells,  and,  look- 
ing out  along  the  road,  there  appeared 
a cloud  of  dust  moving  slowly  toward  us. 
It  was  this  cloud  that  was  so  plaintively 
vocal,  and  soon,  in  the  half-light,  there 
emerged  at  its  head  a tall  man  walking 
with  a long  staff,  and  carrying  something 
under  his  arm,  and  now  too  there  was 
the  sound  of  a multitude  of  soft  pattering 
feet.  It  was  a shepherd  and  his  flock, 
and  soon  the  roadway  was  flooded  with 
a warm  baaing  woolly  sea,  surging  in 
pathetic  sheep-like  fashion  at  the  heels 
of  a tall  man,  and  gradually  subsiding 
to  a halt  as  he  strode  toward  the  open 
door  of  the  cafe.  As  he  came  by  us,  he 
turned  aside  and  tenderly  revealed  to 
us  the  contents  of  his  bag — two  young 
lambs  thus  slung  over  his  shoulder,  their 
soft  heads  pushing  out  and  bleating 
under  his  caressing  hands.  He  seemed 
to  have  no  dog  to  assist  him,  and  when 
he  disappeared  indoors  in  search  of  his 
wine  the  flock  stood  around  patiently 
waiting,  as  though  quite  understanding 
his  errand.  It  was  all  curiously  dream- 
like and  far  aw’ay,  and  the  sound  of  the 
bells  and  the  lost,  lonely  bleating  seemed 
to  be  the  very  voice  of  the  twilight,  a 
part,  too,  of  the  ancestral  sadness  of  the 
time  and  place.  They,  too,  struck  a note 
of  antiquity,  for  sheep  and  shepherds 
had  thus  come  along  the  road  even  when 
the  old  towrn  was  young.  So  the  flocks 
of  the  vast  hordes  of  the  Goth  had 
bleated  mournfully  centuries  ago,  as 
they  slowly  swept  along  the  banks  of 
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the  Rhone  to  meet  the  legions  of  Marius. 
Is  there  indeed  anything  older  than  a 
shepherd  and  his  sheep? 

We  slept  that  night  in  a hotel  into 
the  facade  of  which  are  built  two  col- 
umns with  part  of  a pediment,  fragments 
of  the  ancient  forum  which  still  gives 
its  name  to  the  little  central  square  of 
the  town,  the  Place  de  Forum;  and,  as 
we  looked  from  our  windows  in  the 
morning,  the  first  sight  that  met  our 
eyes  was  a statue  of  Frederic  Mistral, 
in  whose  idolized  person  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Arles  may  be  said  literally 
to  survive,  for  if  ever  a man  has  been 
spiritual  king  in  his'own  land,  that  man 
is  Mistral  in  Provence.  And  surely 
there  is  no  honor  or  love  that  Arles  can 
bring  him  that  he  has  not  abundantly 
won.  Its  history  is  the  sacred  theme  of 
his  loveliest  verse,  and  of  the  beauty  of 
its  women  he  has  been  the  lifelong  laure- 
ate. Recently,  too,  he  made  it  the  gen- 
erous gift  of  his  Nobel  prize  of  a hundred 
thousand  francs,  founding  with  it  Le 
Museon  Arlaten,  or  “Palace  of  the  Feli- 
briges,”  wherein  is  stored  a romantic 
treasure-trove  of  Provenfal  relics,  and 
many  memorials  of  that  “ F elibres  ” move- 
ment of  which  he  has  been  the  master 
spirit.  There  the  bibliophile  can  rejoice 
his  eyes  with  the  original  manuscript  of 
MireiOy  and  there  is  piously  preserved 
the  veritable  cradle  in  which  its  author 
was  rocked.  There,  too,  you  can  won- 
deringly  look  upon  the  golden  hair  of  the 
unknown  princess  of  Les  Baux  whose 
story  he  has  told,  a story  I shall  have  to 
recall  in  another  place.  But  of  the 
manifold  treasures  of  Arles  I must  not 
even  begin  to  speak.  Something  like  a 
library  has  been  written  upon  Arles,  but 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  dis- 
tilled essence  of  it  all  is  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  T.  A.  Cook’s  beautiful  Old  Provence. 

I shall  do  well  if  I persuade  the  reader 
to  seek  there  what  I cannot  hope  to  give 
him.  Yet  nothing  but  a great  poem 
could  adequately  express  the  lovely 
truth  of  Arles,  and  the  poem  would  need 
to  be  written  by  him  who  wrote  the 
“Ode  on  a Grecian  Urn.” 

Rightly  to  suggest  the  frame  of  mind 
in  which  one  stands  to-day  in  the  huge 
Roman  amphitheater,  looming  like  a 
work  of  giants  in  a circle  of  neat, 
quaint  houses,  pierced  by  medievally 
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nvirrovv  but  exquisitely  clean  and  doisA 
•t rally ' qinet  streets;  'A; jirrwit 

stone  silence 

bemtlful  fragments  of  thy  Greek  ■!  bea- 
rer Hose  by;  or,  fel&MG 

Ipttit'cd  -"S-v •':■•>■/ A- 


succesdveiv  filled  it  with.  turhu- 
htstory.  In  the  ninth  yeuiutyrj when 
became  ;t.  kijt|^k>ini,  Arks-  was 
f-n  for  the  capital' of  s' tv  ktne>  T\o 
H !»c« son  titan:  U.ifl'.niesa  was 


•rateiy  sen 
:dooFvv;3y  . of1 
dent  church  of  St. 
Trophirt*£vi  it  will  be 
well  to  setdown  a tew 
fact's  of  thy.  history  of 

A r| a ■&• , • ;0'2t  t h P lie.  of 

which  c«meemratrs  .a 
whole  world  of  ftMiiaq~ 
tti  association, yyiiiG 
. \ r les  w as  origin  n 1 1 v 
■adtyvjFqidfjaiiband 
because  in  eltose  early 
times  die  k’Afeddyrri- 
ntan  spread  all  about 
it— long  since  sliniftlt 
away,  owing  to  the 
deka-maJung  procliv- 
ities of  the  Rhone,  still 
swiftly  running  by  its 
western  wall— the  col- 
on bring  Greeks  of 
M arsed  ies  made  k one 
■of  the  it  chief  outposts. 
When  Cesar  was  pro- 
paring  ryj  attack  Mari 
wilks,  it  was  in  the 
d oc k v a rd s of . A ries 


— as  m a later  time 
English  ships  bound 
for  the  Crusades-  tar- 
ried awhile  on  their 
eastern  voyage.  Here 
Cafsa  r’s  q uses  cor,  Ti- 
beriqs  Claudius  Nero, 
stationed  hisi  yfetb  le- 
gion, Here  Cotistah- 
tine  built  a palace 
that  still  remains, 

Hete  St.,;.T:ophime 
b ro  tight  Christianity 
straight,  the  legem! 
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of  St.  Peter  himsdf,  bdiiding  in  the  crowned  in  rty ;■  ipfl  Trophipae.  Four 
church  that  retains  bis  name  an  oratory  other  kings  of  the  fhdy  Roman  Empid 
dedicated  'fid  that  Virgin  who  was  still  were  crowned  there  also,  and  hdnvagc  foi 
alive  l Htmoritts  raised  it  to  the  dignity  .Arles  was  done  ro  Henry  VI.  by  Richafd 
of  3 capital,  and  praised  it  m exuhcr  j'nr  Cteur  de  Lion.  Later.  Arles  became  a 
Latin.  Amonm,  -sang  of  .it  as.  “GUihiki  republic . allied  ro  the  other  sea  repub- 
Roma*'  — the  Gallic  Rome-,  Visigoths,  iks  <:>f  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice  ! •.  »rs 
Burgundians,  Ostrogoths,  and  'K f«lich.Ave':.Nj»btiFul  necropolis  of  Ley  Alyscamps 
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the  bodies  of  unnumbered  great  ones 
were  brought  from  afar  for  burial,  as  to 
a place  of  sanctity  unusually  distin- 
guished. And  here  in  the  seventeenth 
century  Greek  beauty  rose  from  its  grave 
in  the  form  of  a “Venus/’  discovered  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Greek  theater,  that 
“ Venus  of  Arles”  which  is  now  one  of 
the  noblest  treasures  of  the  Louvre — as 
to  this  day  the  Greek  type  of  beauty 
still  survives,  it  is  claimed,  in  the  beauty 
of  its  living  women. 

Well  may  Arles  lift  perhaps  the  proud- 
est head  among  the  cities  of  France,  and 
well  may  it  wear  that  air  of  distinguished 
sorrow  that  seems  to  pervade  its  very 
atmosphere. 

“Rome  dressed  thee  new.  City  of 
Arles,”  cries  Mistral  in  impassione  d cele- 
bration, “built  thee  true  with  white 
stones;  a hundred  and  a score  of  gates 
she  placed  before  thee  in  the  Amphi- 
theater; and  like  a princess  of  the 
Empire,  thou  hadst  the  Circus  for  thy 
pleasure,  the  gorgeous  Aqueducts,  the 
Theater,  the  Hippodrome.” 

To-day  still,  among  all  the  relics  of 


later  associations,  it  is  the  impression 
of  Rome  and  Greece  that  prevails. 
Later  races  have  nor  “writ”  themselves 
“large”  as  they  have  done.  Smaller  and 
more  perishable  was  the  later  script, 
and  Arles  is  still  Greece  and  Rome  for 
all  the  rest,  Greek  even  the  faces  of  its 
women— the  old  Greek  type  mysteri- 
ously surviving  here  as  nowhere  else  in 
the  world:  so,  at  least,  has  attested  a 
chorus  of  panegyrists  such  as  beauty 
has  seldom  been  able  to  enlist  in  her 
service. 

Poets,  painters,  and  sculptors  seem  lit- 
erally to  have  gone  mad  over  the  beauty 
of  the  Arlesienne  -Mistral  being  once 
more  the  arch-priest.  “ I tell  you,”  says 
he.*  in  a poem  entitled  “ f/AHarenco”  (the 
Arlesienne),  “and  do  not  doubt  it:  the 
young  girl  of  whom  I speak  is  a queen, 
for— she  is  hut  twenty  and  she  comes 
from  Arles.” 

One  curious  thing  about  this  survival 
of  the  Greek  type,  it  is  asserted,  is  that 
it  is  found  only  in  the  women.  For 
handsome  men  we  are  referred  to  Taras- 
con.  “Arles  for  the  women— Tarascon 
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for  the  men,”  goes  the  proverb.  And 
certainly  Arles  seems  to  have  taken  the 
praise  sufficiently  to  heart,  and,  indeed, 
if  it  is  not  ungracious  to  say  so,  with 
something  like  American  advertising  ge- 
nius made  the  most  of  its  reputation 
for  feminine  pulchritude.  Every  other 
shop  window  displays  photographs  of 
the  fair  Arlesienne,  and  even  toy-shops 
have  her  in  the  form  of  dolls,  and  con- 
fectioners in  the  form  of  candy.  If 
every  girl  in  Arles  should  regard  her- 
self as  a re-embodiment  of  its  famous 
“Venus,”  she  could  hardly  be  blamed. 
But  such  adulation  has  its  dangerous 
side,  and  it  is  doubtless  a little  hard  upon 
her  that  one  should  enter  Arles  with 
one’s  expectations  raised  to  such  a pitch 
by  poetic  panegyric  and  civic  advertise- 
ment. Beauty,  too,  notoriously  has  its 
bad  days,  and,  to  tell  the  truth  as  it 
came  to  me  with  fear  and  trembling,  I 
cannot  but  wonder  if  the  days  we  spent 
in  Arles  were  not  among  them.  We 
saw  many  faces  with  strong,  dark  eyes 
beneath  broad,  calm  brows,  framed  in 
striking  blue-black  hair,  but,  had  they 
not  been  crowned  with  the  pretty,  quaint 
Arlesian  head-dress,  and  had  not  the 
shoulders  beneath  been  draped  in  the 
traditional  lace  fichu,  and  the  form  in 
full,  dignified,  old  - fashioned  skirts — 
well!  . . . They  suggested  character, 


dignity,  a fine  seriousness — but  I confess 
that  I sought  in  vain  for  that  (lawless 
Greek  profile;  and,  were  I to  tell  the 
simple  American  truth,  I would  say  that 
I did  not  see  a single  pretty  face ! Doubt- 
less the  word  “pretty”  condemns  one. 
Well,  I mean  a face  that  suddenly  lights 
up  a street,  and  leaves  you  dreaming — 
such  faces  as  one  sees  by  the  hundreds 
on  Fifth  Avenue  or  Broadway  on  a sum- 
mer afternoon.  Probably  my  taste  is  all 
at  fault,  and  probably,  too,  I had  bad 
luck.  It  would  be  unfair  to  expect  every 
face  one  met,  even  in  Arles,  to  be  beau- 
tiful, and  doubtless  the  fairest  faces 
happened  to  be  indoors  or  were  in  some 
other  street.  Yet  I am  forced  to  say 
that  I couldn’t  find  them  in  the  shop- 
windows,  either — perhaps  the  fairest 
Arlesiennes  are  too  dignified  to  be  pho- 
tographed— but  the  beauty  I did  find 
was  in  the  faces  of  the  older  women.  It 
would  seem  to  be  becoming  to  the  Arle- 
sienne to  grow  old.  The  type  would 
seem  to  wear  well,  and  gather  beauty 
out  of  the  years.  One  beautiful  old  face 
I shall  never  forget,  that  of  an  old  country 
woman  who  came  into  a cafe  one  after- 
noon selling  some  knitted  wares.  Hers 
was  the  only  face  I saw  in  Arles  which 
compelled  a second  thought,  the  only 
one  of  which  I would  nave  liked  a 
picture. 


The  Voice 

BY  LOUISE  MORGAN  SILL 

O VOICE  that  strangely  sings  to  me, 
Bird  or  spirit,  or  what  you  are. 
The  world  can  very  lonely  be 
When  you  are  far. 

But  when  you  come,  and  suddenly 
My  soul  wakes  thrilling  to  your  call, 
There  is  no  lonely  world  for  me — 

You  fill  it  all. 
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BY  MAY  MNCLAW: 


YSi.r.  "'c'  ■'  i Hi  publishers  told  v‘ou 

hr  behaved  badly.  did 
ffn  rT7  fit's  t bey?  Til *y  didn’t 
& T i A !,  hbw  t h «•  tru  r h about 


*•  You  tyonder 

h«AV  gpf  ’ mixed  up  wit H 

them,  how  lit  evt-j  could  have  known 
Charles  Wravkbitm. ; ' ■[■■  • ., 

Well,  he*  did  Icfinw  him,  pretty  inti* 
m a rely,  too,  but  if  was  through  Am 

tigoiwv  aod  because  of  Araigon!-,  and  for 
Antigone’s  adorable  sake,  : We  never 
ca  1 1 ed.  her  anything  bu  > Antigone,  though 
Angd.etre-  was  t he  ?>;< me  that  Wrack  - 
ham,  with  that  peculiar  slfort-sightecl- 
lless  of  his,  bad  giveftjro  tfeipleodid. 
creature. 

Why  Amtguoe?  You*!!  sre.  why. 

They  met  first,  ifyou’ll  (bglfove  it,  at 
Ford  tankestef’s  funeral,  Trigone  to 
Chenies  early  with  voting  I'utoival.  who 
was  '‘doing”  the  funeral  for  his  paper, 
and  with  Button,  who  krvgw  the  Lan- 
kesters,  as  1 did,  slightly: . I’d  had  a 
horrible  misgiving  that  I .should 
Wrackham  there;  and  there  he  was,  in 
the  intense  mourning  of  that  black  cloak 
and  slouch  bat  he  used  fe  wear.  THk 
cloak  was  a fine  th>hg  as  far  as  it  went, 
and  with  a few  more  itiehea  hc  really 
might  have  ca fried  ft  off f bu t those,  fevy  [ 
more  inches  were  just  what  had  been; 
denied  him.  He  was  standing-  in  f ?•  tub- 
der  a yew-tree  looking  down  into  I.an- 
kes  tor’s  griVte.  ft  was  a small  white 
chamber  about  two  feet  square — enough 
for  his  ashes.  The  earth  at  the  top  of  it 
was  edgbd  with  .■-■hr, -inches  of  pine  and 
la  u ref./  I : • 

Furnival  said 

what  poor  Wraekhaw  was  thinking  4f, 
(ft  would  have pitiY  benches/  / l^tfe; 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  stormy 
rhiid  pf  natiife  that  ht  Vas.  And  laurel 
w-fhete  iv^utd  have  to  be  lots  faurti. 

Yes,  I kntm'  it’s  sad,  in  all  conscience. 
Rut  Furnival  seemed  to  think  it  fanny 

GO.-glC  W 


then,  for  he  vailed  my  attention  to  him. 
I mustn't  miss  him.,  he  said, 

Perhaps  I might  jiavt  thought  it 
funny  toojif  it  hadnYhetm  for  Antigone. 
I was  I 

hadn’t  realised  her.  She  was  there  be- 
side her  fethgt'/  not  looking:  intfo  the 
grave,  hut  looking  at  him.  as  if  she  knew 
what  he  was  thinking  and  found  it,  as 
we  find  irnov,  pathetic.  But  upbear* 
ably  pathetic. 

B^^prpehowv . there  seemed  nothing  in- 
congruous in  bet  being  there.  No,  I 
can’t  fell  you  what  she  was  like  to  look 
at,  ejteepf  that  she  was  like  a great 
sacred,  sayrifirfo!  figure;  she  might  have 
comfeth|^i«y^t^y^^|tQ4ff$rsornethiiTtg^ 
or  to  pour  out  a libation. 

It  wasbevause  of  Antigone  that  Twent 
up  and  spoke  to  him,  and  did  if  (1  like 
to  think  I did  it  now)  with  reverence. 
He  seemed*  in  spite  of  the  reverence,  to 
be  a liftte  4a#b*d  at  seeing t&r  there. 
His. idea  evidertTly  vvasrhaV  if  . so  obscure 
a peFsnn  as  i was  coftld  be  present,  it 
diminished Au  splendor  and  significance. 

He  inquired  (for  hope  :'m$  immortal 
in.  him)  whether  I Was  there  for  the  pa/ 
pens ? I said,  No,  i w<,'isrt'r  tbert  for  any/ 
thing.  I kad  cume  down  with  Burtou 
because  we — But  he  interrupted  me, 
"What's  hr.  doing  lifter'  he  said. 
Thru?.  Was  the  fnnr.ieM  ah  of  re-re  ntm cm 
and ■ suspicion  about  him. 

1 reminded  Him -that  Burton’s  “Essay 
on  Ford  Lankcster”  had:  given  him  a 
vermin  claim,  Besides,  Airs.  Lankester 
had  asked  hun.  H<?  was  one  of  the  few 
she  hod  asked.  ) really  couldn’t  tell  him 
she  had  asked  jne.  ■ ' , . •f/, 

y^lSi.aw/ul  enough  when  he 
feard  that  Burton  had  been  asked.  You 
see,)  the  foes;  glared,  and  even  he  rmist 
have  felt  H,  tha  the,  tvi rh  his  tremendous, 
his  horrific  vogue,  }iad  not  achieved 
; Grevili  Burtoh  had  by  his  young 
talent.  He  had  «u  vet  known  Ford  Lan- 
fc  ester.  (ioodness  kn«.-w  s,  I didn’t  mean 
10  rub  it  into  him,  but  there  it  was. 
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We  had  moved  away  from  the  edge  of 
the  grave  (I  think  he  didn’t  like  to  be 
seen  standing  there  with  me)  and  I 
begged  him  to  introduce  me  to  his  daugh- 
ter. He  did  so  with  an  alacrity  which  I 
have  since  seen  was  anything  but  flat- 
tering to  me,  and  left  me  with  her,  while 
he  made  what  you  might  call  a dead  set 
at  Fumival.  He  had  had  his  eye  on  him 
and  on  the  other  representatives  of  the 
press  all  the  time  he  had  been  talking  to 
me.  Now  he  made  straight  for  him; 
when  Fumival  edged  oflf  he  followed; 
when  Fumival  dodged  he  doubled;  he 
was  so  afraid  that  Fumival  might  miss 
him.  As  if  Fumival  could  have  missed 
him,  as  if  in  the  face  of  Wrackham’s 
vogue  his  paper  would  have  let  him  miss 
him.  It  would  have  been  as  much  as 
Fumy’s  place  on  it  was  worth. 

But  it  wasn’t  till  it  was  all  over  that 
he  came  out  really  strong.  We  were 
sitting  together  in  the  parlor  of  the  vil- 
lage inn,  ne  and  Antigone,  and  Grevill 
Burton  and  Fumival  and  I,  with  an  hour 
on  our  hands  before  our  train  left.  I 
had  ordered  tea  on  Antigone’s  account, 
for  I saw  that  she  was  famished.  They 
had  come  down  from  Devonshire  that 
same  day.  They  had  got  up  at  five  to 
catch  the  early  train  from  Seaton  Junc- 
tion, and  then  they’d  made  a dash 
across  London  for  the  twelve-thirty  from 
Marylebone;  and  somehow  they’d  either 
failed  or  forgotten  to  lunch.  Antigone 
said  she  hadn’t  cared  about  it.  Anyhow, 
there  she  was  with  us.  We  were  all  feel- 
ing that  relief  from  nervous  tension 
which  comes  after  a funeral.  Fumival 
had  his  stylo  out  and  was  jotting  down 
a few  impressions.  Wrackham  had  edged 
up  to  him  and  was  sitting,  you  may  say, 
in  Furny’s  pocket  while  ne  explained  to 
us  that  his  weak  health  would  have  pre- 
vented him  from  coming,  but  that  he 
had  to  come.  He  evidently  thought  that 
the  funeral  couldn’t  have  taken  place 
without  him,  not  with  any  decency,  you 
know.  And  then  Antigone  said  a thing 
for  which  I loved  her  instantly. 

“I  oughtn’t  to  have  come,”  she  said. 
“I  felt  all  the  time  I oughtn’t.  I hadn’t 
any  right.” 

That  drew  him. 

“You  had  your  right,”  he  said.  “You 
are  your  father’s  daughter.” 

He  brooded  somberly. 
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It  was  not,  ’ he  said,  “what  I had 
expected — that  meager  following.  Who 
were  there?  Not  two,  not  three,  and 
there  should  have  been  an  army  of  us.” 

He  squared  himself  and  faced  the  in- 
visible as  if  he  led  the  van. 

That  and  his  attitude  drew  Burton 
down  on  to  him. 

“Was  there  ever  an  army,”  he  asked 
dangerously,  “of ‘us’?” 

Wrackham  looked  at  Burton  (it  was 
the  first  time  he’d  taken  the  smallest 
notice  of  him)  with  distinct  approval,  as 
if  the  young  man  had  suddenly  shown 
more  ability  than  he  had  given  him 
credit  for.  But  you  don’t  suppose  he’d 
seen  the  irony  in  him.  Not  ne! 

“You’re  right,”  he  said.  ' “Very  right. 

All  the  same,  there  ought  to  have  been 
more  there  besides  myself.” 

He  would  have  kept  it  up  intermi- 
nably on  that  scale,  but  Antigone  created 
a diversion  (I  think  she  did  it  on  purpose 
to  screen  him)  by  getting  up  and  going 
out  softly  into  the  porch  of  the  inn. 

Burton  followed  her  there. 

You  forgive  many  things  to  Burton. 

I have  had  to  forgive  his  cutting  me  out 
with  Antigone.  He  says  that  they  talked 
about  nothing  but  Ford  Lankester  out 
there,  and  certainly  as  I joined  them  I 
heard  Antigone  saying  again,  “ I oughtn’t 
to  have  come.  I only  came  because  I 
adored  him.”  I heard  Burton  say,  “And 
you  never  knew  him?”  And  Antigone, 
“No,  how  could  I?” 

And  then  I saw  him  give  it  back  to  her 
with  his  young  radiance.  “It’s  a pity. 

He  would  have  adored  you .” 

He  always  says  it  was  Ford  Lankester 
that  did  it. 

The  next  thing  Fumival’s  article  came 
out.  Charles  Wrackham’s  name  was  in 
it  all  right,  and  poor  Antigone’s.  I’m 
sure  it  made  her  sick  to  see  it  there. 
Fumy  had  been  very  solemn  and  deco- 
rous in  his  article;  but  in  private  his  pro- 
fanity was  awful.  He  said  it  only  re- 
mained now  for  Charles  Wrackham  to  die. 

He  didn’t  die.  Not  then,  not  all  at 
once.  He  had  an  illness  afterward  that 
sent  his  circulation  up  to  I don’t  know 
what,  but  he  didn’t  die  of  it.  He  knew 
his  business  far  too  well  to  die  then.  We 
had  five  blessed  years  of  him.  Nor  could 

we  have  done  with  less.  Words  can’t 
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describe  the  joy  he  was  to  us,  nor  what 
he  would  have  been  but  for  Antigone. 

I ought  to  tell  you  that  he  recovered 
his  spirits  wonderfully  on  our  way  back 
from  Chenies.  He  had  mistaken  our 
attentions  to  Antigone  for  interest  in 
him , and  he  began  to  unbend,  to  unfold 
himself,  to  expand  gloriously.  It  was  as 
as  if  he  felt  that  the  removal  of  Ford 
Lankester  had  left  him  room. 

He  proposed  that  Burton  and  I should 
make  a pilgrimage  some  day  to  Wild- 
weather  Hall.  He  called  it  a pilgrimage 
— to  the  shrine,  you  understand. 

Well,  we  made  it.  We  used  to  make 
many  pilgrimages,  but  Burton  made 
more  than  I. 

The  Sacred  Place,  you  remember,  was 
down  in  East  Devon.  He’d  built  himself 
there  a modem  Tudor  mansion — if  you 
know  what  that  is — and  ruined  the  most 
glorious  bit  of  the  coast  between  Seaton 
and  Sid  mouth.  It  stood  at  the  head  of  a 
combe  looking  to  the  sea.  They’d  used 
old  stone  for  the  enormous  front  of  it, 
and  really,  if  he’d  stuck  it  anywhere 
else  it  might  have  been  rather  fine.  But 
it  was  much  too  large  for  the  combe. 
Why,  when  all  the  lights  were  lit  in  it 
ou  could  see  it  miles  out  to  sea,  twin- 
ling  away  like  the  line  of  the  Brighton 
Parade.  It  was  one  immense  advertise- 
ment of  Charles  Wrackham. 

The  regular  approach  to  him,  for  pil- 
grims, was  extraordinarily  impressive. 
And  not  only  the  “grounds,”  but  the 
whole  interior  of  the  Tudor  mansion 
must  have  been  planned  with  a view  to 
that  alone.  It  was  all  staircase  and 
galleries  and  halls,  black  oak  darkness 
and  sudden  clear  spaces  and  beautiful 
chintzy,  silky  rooms,  lots  of  them,  for 
Mrs.  Wrackham,  and  books  and  busts 
and  statues  everywhere.  And  these  were 
only  his  outer  courts;  inside  them  was  his 
sanctuary. 

As  you  came  through,  everything  led 
up  to  him,  as  it  were,  by  easy  stages  and 
gradations.  He  didn’t  burst  on  you 
cruelly  and  blind  you.  You  waited  a 
minute  or  two  in  the  library,  which  was 
all  what  he  called  “silent  presences  and 
peace.”  The  silent  presences,  you  see, 
prepared  you  for  him.  And  when,  by 
gazing  on  the  busts  of  Shakespeare  and 
Cervantes,  your  mind  was  tuned  up  to 
him,  then  you  were  let  in. 
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It  s no  use  speculating  what  he  would 
have  been  if  he’d  never  written  anything. 
You  cannot  detach  him  from  his  writ- 
ings, nor  would  he  have  wished  to  be 
detached.  I suppose  he  would  still  have 
been  the  innocent,  dependent  creature 
that  he  was,  fond,  very  fond  of  himself, 
but  fond  also  of  his  home  and  of  his 
wife  and  daughter.  It  was  his  domes- 
ticity, described,  illustrated,  exploited 
in  a hundred  papers,  that  helped  to 
endear  Charles  Wrackham  to  his  pre- 
posterous public.  It  was  part  of  the  im- 
mense advertisement.  His  wife’s  gowns, 
the  sums  he  spent  on  her,  the  affection 
that  he  notoriously  lavished  on  her,  were 
part  of  it. 

I’ll  own  that  at  one  time  I had  a great 
devotion  to  Mrs.  Wrackham  (circum- 
stances have  somewhat  strained  it  since). 
She  was  a woman  of  an  adorable  plump- 
ness, with  the  remains  of  a beauty  which 
must  have  been  pink  and  golden  once. 
And  she  would  have  been  absolutely  sim- 
ple but  for  the  touch  of  assurance  that 
was  given  her  by  her  position  as  the 
publicly  loved  wife  of  a great  man. 
Every  full,  round  line  of  her  face  and 
figure  declared  (I  don’t  like  to  say  adver- 
tised) her  function.  She  existed  in  and 
for  Charles  Wrackham. 

It  was  our  second  day,  Sunday,  and 
Wrackham  had  been  asleep  in  his  shrine 
all  afternoon  while  she  piloted  us  in  the 
heat  about  the  “grounds.”  I remember 
I began  that  Sunday  by  cracking  up 
Burton  to  her,  just  to  see  how  she  would 
take  it,  and  perhaps  for  another  reason. 
I spoke  to  her  of  Burton  and  his  work, 
of  the  essay  on  Ford  Lankester,  of  the 
brilliant  novel  he  had  just  published; 
and  I even  went  so  far  as  to  speak  of 
the  praise  it  had  received;  but  I couldn’t 
interest  her  in  Burton.  I believe  she 
always,  up  to  the  very  last,  owed  Burton 
a grudge  on  account  of  his  novels;  not 
so  much  because  he  had  so  presump- 
tuously written  them  as  because  he  had 
been  praised  for  writing  them. 

I don’t  know  how  I got  her  off  Wrack- 
ham and  on  to  Antigone.  I may  have 
asked  her  point-blank  to  what  extent 
Antigone  was  her  father’s  daughter.  I 
was  given  to  understand  that  Antigone 
was  a dedicated  child,  a child  set  apart  and 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  her  father. 
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It  was  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that 
she  should  inherit  any  of  his  genius; 
Mrs.  Wrackham  seemed  to  think  it  suffi- 
ciently wonderful  that  she  should  have 
developed  the  intelligence  that  fitted  her 
to  be  his  secretary.  I was  not  to  suppose 
it  was  because  he  couldn’t  afford  a 
secretary  (the  lady  laughed  as  she  said 
this;  for  you  see  how  absurd  it  was, 
the  idea  of  Charles  Wrackham  not  being 
able  to  afford  anything).  It  was  because 
they  both  felt  that  Antigone  ought  not 
to  be,  as  she  put  it,  “overshadowed”  by 
him;  he  wished  that  she  should  be  asso- 
ciated, intimately  associated,  with  his 
work;  that  the  child  should  have  her 
little  part  in  his  glory. 

She  sighed  under  the  sunshade.  “That 
child,”  she  said,  “can  do  more  for  him, 
Mr.  Simpson,  than  I can.” 

I could  see  that  though  the  poor  lady 
didn’t  know  it,  she  suffered  a subtle  sor- 
row and  temptation.  If  she  hadn’t  been 
so  amiable,  if  she  hadn’t  been  so  good, 
she  would  have  been  jealous  of  Antigone. 

She  assured  us  that  only  his  wife  and 
daughter  knew  what  he  really  was. 

We  wondered,  did  Antigone  know? 
She  made  no  sign  of  distance  or  dissent, 
but  somehow  she  didn’t  seem  to  belong 
to  him.  There  was  something  remote 
and  irrelevant  about  her;  she  didn’t  fit 
into  the  advertisement.  And  in  her  re- 
moteness and  irrelevance  she  remained 
inscrutable.  She  gave  no  clue  to  what 
she  really  thought  of  him.  We  couldn’t 
tell  whether,  like  her  mother,  she  be- 
lieved implicitly,  or  whether  she  saw 
through  him. 

She  was  devoted  to  him,  devoted  with 
passion.  There  couldn’t  be  any  sort  of 
doubt  about  it. 

Sometimes  I wondered  even  then  if 
it  wasn’t  almost  entirely  a passion  of 
pity.  For  she  must  have  known. 

And  the  tenderness  she  put  into  it! 

Wrackham  never  knew  how  it  pro- 
tected him.  It  regularly  spoiled  our  plea- 
sure in  him.  We  couldn’t — when  we 
thought  of  Antigone — get  the  good  out 
of  him  we  might  have  done.  We  had  to 
be  tender  to  him,  too.  I think  Antigone 
Kked  us  for  our  tenderness.  Certainly 
she  liked  Burton,  from  the  first. 

They  had  known  each  other  about  six 

months  when  he  proposed  to  her,  and 
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she  wouldn  t have  him.  He  went  on 
proposing  at  ridiculously  short  intervals, 
but  it  wasn’t  a bit  of  good.  Wrackham 
wouldn’t  give  his  consent,  and  it  seemed 
Antigone  wouldn’t  marry  anybody  with- 
out it.  He  said  Burton  was  too  poor 
and  Antigone  too  young,  but  the  real 
reason  was  that  Burton’s  proposal  came 
as  a horrible  shock  to  his  vanity.  I told 
you  how  coolly  he  had  appropriated  the 
young  man’s  ardent  and  irrepressible 
devotion;  he  had  looked  on  him  as  a 
disciple,  a passionate  pilgrim  to  his 
shrine;  and  the  truth,  the  disillusion- 
ment, was  more  than  he  could  stand. 
He’d  never  had  a disciple  or  a pilgrim 
of  Burton’s  quality.  He  had  had  his  eye 
on  him  from  the  first  as  a young  man, 
an  exceptionally  brilliant  young  man 
who  might  be  useful  to  him. 

And  so,  though  he  wouldn’t  let  the 
brilliant  young  man  marry  his  daughter, 
he  wasn’t  going  to  lose  sight  of  him;  and 
Burton  continued  his  passionate  pilgrim- 
ages to  Wildweather  Hall. 

I didn’t  see  Wrackham  for  a long  time, 
but  I heard  of  him,  and  heard  all  I 
wanted,  for  Burton  was  by  no  means  so 
tender  to  him  as  he  used  to  be.  And  I 
heard  of  poor  Antigone.  I gathered  that 
she  wasn’t  happy,  that  she  was  losing 
some  of  her  splendor  and  vitality.  In 
all  Burton’s  pictures  of  her  you  could  see 
her  droop. 

This  went  on  for  nearly  three  years, 
and  by  that  time  Burton,  as  you  know, 
had  made  a name  for  himself  that 
couldn’t  be  ignored.  He  was  also  mak- 
ing a modest,  a rather  painfully  modest, 
income.  And  one  evening  he  burst  into 
my  rooms  and  told  me  it  was  all  right. 
Antigone  had  come  round.  Wrackham 
hadn’t,  but  that  didn’t  matter.  An- 
tigone had  said  she  didn’t  care.  They 
might  have  to  wait  a bit,  but  that  didn’t 
matter,  either.  The  great  thing  was  that 
she  had  accepted  him,  that  she  had  had 
the  courage  to  oppose  her  father.  You 
see,  they  scored  because,  as  long  as 
Wrackham  had  his  eye  on  Burton,  he 
didn’t  forbid  him  the  house. 

I went  down  with  him  soon  after  that 
by  Wrackham’s  invitation.  I’m  not  sure 
that  he  hadn’t  his  eye  on  me;  he  had  his 
eye  on  everybody  in  those  days  when,  you 
know,  his  vogue,  his  tremendous  vogue, 
was  just  perceptibly  on  the, decline. 
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I found  him  changed,  ratherpitiably 
changed,  and  in  low  spirits.  “They” — 
the  reviewers,  the  terribly  profane  young 
men — had  been  “going  for  him”  again, 
as  he  called  it. 

There  were  moments  of  a dreadful  in- 
sight when  he  heard  behind  him  the 
creeping  of  the  tide  of  oblivion,  and  it 
frightened  him.  He  was  sensitive  to 
every  little  fluctuation  in  his  vogue.  He 
had  the  fear  of  its  vanishing  before  his 
eyes.  And  there  he  was,  shut  up  among 
all  his  splendor  with  his  fear,  and  it  was 
his  wife’s  work  and  Antigone’s  to  keep 
it  from  him,  to  stand  between  him  and 
that  vision.  He  was  like  a child  when 
his  terror  was  on  him;  he  would  go  to 
anybody  for  comfort.  I believe  if  An- 
tigone and  his  wife  hadn’t  been  there, 
he’d  have  confided  in  his  chauffeur. 

He  confided  now  in  us,  walking  a lit- 
tle dejectedly  with  us  in  his  “grounds.” 

“They’d  destroy  me,”  he  said,  “if 
they  could.  How  they  can  take  pleasure 
in  it,  Simpson — it’s  incredible,  incom- 
prehensible.” 

He  kept  on  saying  it  was  easy  enough 
to  destroy  a great  name.  Did  they 
know — did  any  one  know — what  it  cost 
to  build  one? 

I said  to  myself  that  possibly  Antigone 
might  know.  All  I said  to  him  was, 
“Look  here,  we’re  agreed  they  can’t  do 
anything.  When  a man  has  once  cap- 
tured and  charmed  the  great  heart  of 
the  public,  he’s  safe — in  his  lifetime, 
anyway.” 

Then  he  burst  out:  “His  lifetime? 
Do  you  suppose  he  cartfs  about  his  life- 
time? It’s  the  life  beyond  life — the  life 
beyond  life.” 

It  was  in  fact,  d’you  see,  the  Life  and 
Letters.  He  was  thinking  about  it  then. 

He  went  on:  “They  have  it  all  their 
own  way.  He  can’t  retort;  he  can’t  ex- 
plain; he  can’t  justify  himself.  It’s  only 
when  he’s  dead  they’ll  let  him  speak. 

“ Well,  I mean  to.  That  *11  show  ’em,” 
he  said,  “that  *11  show  ’em.” 

“He’s  thinking  of  it,  Simpson.  He’s 
thinking  of  it,”  Burton  said  to  me  that 
evening. 

He  smiled.  He  didn’t  know  what  his 
thinking  of  it  was  going  to  mean — for  him. 

He  had  been  thinking  of  it  for  some 
considerable  time.  That  pilgrimage  was 
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my  last — it  ’ll  be  two  years  ago  this 
autumn — and  it  was  in  the  spring  of  last 
year  he  died. 

He  was  happy  in  his  death.  It  saved 
him  from  the  thing  he  dreaded  above 
everything,  certainty  of  the  ultimate  ex- 
tinction. It  has  not  come  yet.  We  are 
feeling  still  the  lon§  reverberation  of  his 
vogue.  We  miss  him  still  in  the  gleam, 
the  jest  gone  forever  from  the  papers. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  his  death 
staved  off  the  ultimate  extinction.  And 
there  was  more  laurel  and  a larger 
crowd  at  Brookwood  than  on  the  day 
when  we  first  met  him  in  the  churchyard 
at  Chenies. 

And  then  we  said  there  had  been  stuff 
in  him.  We  talked  (in  the  papers)  of 
his  “output.”  He  had  been,  after  all,  a 
prodigious,  a gigantic  worker.  He  ap- 
pealed to  our  profoundest  national  in- 
stincts, to  our  British  admiration  of 
sound  business,  of  the  self-made,  suc- 
cessful man.  He  might  not  have  done 
anything  for  posterity,  but  he  had  pro- 
vided magnificently  for  his  child  and 
widow. 

So  we  appraised  him.  Then  on  the 
top  of  it  all  the  crash  came,  the  tremen- 
dous crash  that  left  his  child  and  widow 
almost  penniless.  He  hadn’t  provided 
for  them  at  all.  He  had  provided  for 
nothing  but  his  own  advertisement.  He 
had  been  living,  not  only  beyond  his 
income,  but  beyond,  miles  beyond,  his 
capital;  beyond  even  the  perennial 
ower  that  was  the  source  of  it.  And 
e had  been  afraid,  poor  fellow,  to  re- 
trench, to  reduce  by  one  cucumber-frame 
the  items  of  the  huge  advertisement; 
why,  it  would  have  been  as  good  as 
putting  up  the  shop  windows. 

His  widow  explained  tearfully  how  it 
all  was,  and  how  wise  and  foreseeing  he 
had  been,  what  a thoroughly  sound  man 
of  business.  And  really  we  thought  the 
dear  lady  wouldn’t  be  left  so  very  badly 
off.  We  calculated  that  Burton  would 
marry  Antigone,  and  that  the  simple, 
self-denying  woman  would  live  in  mod- 
est comfort  on  the  mere  proceeds  of  the 
inevitable  sale.  Then  we  heard  that  the 
Tudor  mansion,  the  “grounds,”  the  very 
cucumber-frames,  were  sunk  in  a mort- 
gage; and  the  sale  of  his  “effects,”  the 
motor-cars  and  furniture,  the  books  and 
the  busts,  paid  his  credit^  in  full,  but 
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it  left  a bare  pittance  for  his  child  and 
widow. 

They  had  come  up  to  town  in  that 
exalted  state  with  which  courageous 
women  face  adversity.  In  her  excite- 
ment Antigone  tried  hard  to  break  off 
her  engagement  to  Grevill  Burton.  She 
was  going  to  do  typewriting;  she  was 
going  to  be  somebody’s  secretary;  she 
was  going  to  do  a thousand  things.  She 
had  got  it  into  her  head,  poor  girl,  that 
Wrackham  had  killed  himself,  ruined 
himself,  by  his  efforts  to  provide  for  his 
child  and  widow.  They  had  been  the 
millstones  round  his  neck.  She  even 
talked  openly  now  about  the  “pot- 
boilers” they  had  compelled  papa  to 
write;  by  which  she  gave  us  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  been  made  for  better 
things.  It  would  have  broken  your  heart 
to  hear  her. 

Her  mother,  ravaged  and  reddened  by 
grief,  met  us  day  after  day  (we  were 
doing  all  we  could  for  her)  with  her  in- 
destructible, luminous  smile.  She  could 
be  tearful  still,  on  provocation,  through 
the  smile,  but  there  was  something  about 
her  curiously  casual  and  calm,  some- 
thing that  hinted  almost  complacently 
at  a little  mystery  somewhere,  as  if  she 
had  up  her  sleeve  resources  that  we  were 
not  allowing  for. 

“ Lord  only  knows,”  I said  to  Burton, 
“what  the  dear  soul  imagines  will  turn 
up.” 

Then  one  day  she  sent  for  me;  for 
me,  mind  you,  not  Burton.  There  was 
something  that  she  and  her  daughter  de- 
sired to  consult  me  about.  I went  off 
at  once  to  the  dreadful  little  lodgings  in 
the  Fulham  Road  where  they  had  taken 
refuge.  I found  Antigone  looking,  if  any- 
thing, more  golden  and  more  splendid, 
more  divinely  remote  and  irrelevant 
against  the  dingy  background.  Her 
mother  was  sitting  very  upright  at  the 
head  and  she  at  the  side  of  the  table 
that  almost  filled  the  room.  They  called 
me  to  the  chair  set  for  me  facing  An- 
tigone. Throughout  the  interview  I was 
exposed,  miserably,  to  the  clear  candor 
of  her  gaze. 

Her  mother,  with  the  simplicity  which 
was  her  charming  quality,  came  straight 
to  the  point.  It  seemed  that  Wrackham 
had  thought  better  of  us,  of  Burton  and 
me,  than  he,  had  ever  let  us  know.  He 
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had  named  us  his  literary  executors.  Of 
course,  his  widow  expounded,  with  the 
option  of  refusal.  Her  smile  took  for 
granted  that  we  would  not  refuse. 

What  did  I say?  Well,  I said  that  I 
couldn’t  speak  for  Burton,  but  for  my 
own  part  I — I said  I was  honored  (for 
Antigone  was  looking  at  me  with  those 
eyes),  and  of  course  I shouldn’t  think  of 
refusing,  and  I didn’t  imagine  Burton 
would,  either.  You  see  I’d  no  idea  what 
it  meant.  I supposed  we  were  only  in 
for  the  last  piteous  turning  out  of  the 
dead  man’s  drawers,  the  sorting  and 
sifting  of  the  rubbish-heap.  We  were  to 
decide  what  was  worthy  of  him  and  what 
was  not. 

There  couldn’t,  I supposed,  be  much 
of  it.  He  had  been  hard-pressed.  He 
had  always  published  up  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  his  production. 

I had  forgotten  all  about  the  Life  and 
Letters.  They  had  been  only  a fantastic 
possibility,  a thing  our  profane  imagina- 
tion played  with;  and  under  the  serious, 
chastening  influence  of  his  death  it  had 
ceased  to  play. 

And  now  they  were  telling  me  that 
this  thing  was  a fact.  The  Letters  were, 
at  any  rate.  They  had  raked  them  all 
in,  to  the  last  post-card  (he  hadn’t  writ- 
ten any  to  us),  and  there  only  remained 
the  Life.  It  wasn’t  a perfectly  accom- 
plished fact;  it  would  need  editing,  fill- 
ing out  and  completing  from  where  he 
had  left  it  off.  He  had  not  named  his 
editor,  his  biographer,  in  writing — at 
least  they  could  find  no  note  of  it  among 
his  papers — but  he  had  expressed  a wish, 
a wish  that  they  felt  they  could  not  dis- 
regard. He  had  expressed  it  the  night 
before  he  died  to  Antigone,  who  was  with 
him. 

“Did  he  not,  dearest?” 

I heard  Antigone  say,  “Yes,  mamma.” 

She  was  not  looking  at  me  then. 

There  was  a perfectly  awful  silence. 

And  then  Antigone  did  look  at  me  and 
she  smiled  faintly. 

“It  isn’t  you,”  she  said. 

No,  it  was  not  I.  I wasn’t  in  it.  It 
was  Grevill  Burton. 

I ought  to  tell  you  it  wasn’t  an  open 
secret  any  more  that  Burton  was  editing 
the  Life  and  Letters  of  Ford  Lankester , 
with  a Critical  Introduction.  The  an- 
nouncement had  appeared  in.  the  papers 
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a day  or  two  before  Wrackham’s  death. 
He  had  had  his  eye  on  Burton.  He  may 
have  wavered  between  him  and  another, 
he  may  have  doubted  whether  Burton 
was,  after  all,  good  enough;  but  that 
honor,  falling  to  Burton  at  that  moment, 
clinched  it.  There  was  prestige,  there 
was  the  thing  he  wanted.  Burton  was 
his  man. 

There  wouldn’t,  Mrs.  Wrackham  said, 
be  so  very  much  editing  to  do.  He  had 
worked  hard  in  the  years  before  his 
death.  He  had  gathered  in  all  the  mate- 
rial, and  there  were  considerable  frag- 
ments— whole  blocks  of  reminiscences — 
which  could  be  left,  which  should  be  left, 
as  they  stood  (her  manner  implied  that 
they  were  monuments).  What  they 
wanted,  of  course,  was  something  more 
than  editing.  Anybody  could  have  done 
that.  There  was  the  Life  to  be  com- 
pleted in  the  later  years,  the  years  in 
which  Mr.  Burton  had  known  him  more 
intimately  than  any  of  his  friends. 
Above  all,  what  was  necessary,  what  had 
been  made  so  necessary,  was  a Critical 
Introduction,  the  summing  up,  the 
giving  of  him  to  the  world  as  he  really 
was. 

Did  I think  they  had  better  approach 
Mr.  Burton  direct,  or  would  I do  that 
for  them?  Would  I sound  him  on  the 
subject? 

I said,  cheerfully,  that  I would  sound 
him.  If  Burton  couldn’t  undertake  it 
(I  had  to  prepare  them  for  this  possibil- 
ity), no  doubt  we  should  find  somebody 
who  could. 

But  Antigone  met  this  suggestion  with 
a clear  “No.”  It  wasn’t  to  be  done  at 
all  unless  Mr.  Burton  did  it.  And  her 
mother  gave  a little  cry.  It  was  incon- 
ceivable that  it  should  not  be  done.  Mr. 
Burton  must.  He  would.  He  would  see 
the  necessity,  the  importance  of  it. 

Well,  I sounded  Burton.  He  stared 
at  me  aghast.  I was  relieved  to  find  that 
he  was  not  going  to  be  sentimental  about 
it.  He  refused  flatly. 

“I  can’t  do  him  and  Lankester,”  he 
said. 

I saw  his  point.  He  would  have  to 
keep  himself  clean  for  him.  I said  of 
course  he  couldn’t,  but  I didn’t  know 
how  he  was  going  to  make  it  straight 
with  Antigone. 

“I  sha’n’t  have  to  make  it  straight 
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with  Antigone,”  he  said.  “She’ll  see  it. 
She  always  has  seen.” 

That  was  just  exactly  what  I doubted. 

I was  wrong.  She  always  had  seen. 
And  it  was  because  she  saw,  and  loathed 
herself  for  seeing,  that  she  insisted  on 
Burton’s  doing  this  thing.  It  was  part 
of  her  expiation,  her  devotion,  her  long 
sacrificial  act.  She  was  dragging  Bur- 
ton into  it  partly,  I believe,  because  he 
had  seen  too,  more  clearly,  more  pro- 
fanely, more  terribly  than  she. 

Oh,  and  there  was  more  in  it  than  that. 
I got  it  all  from  Burton.  He  had  been 
immensely  plucky  about  it.  He  didn’t 
leave  it  to  me  to  get  him  out  of  it.  He 
had  gone  to  her  himself,  so  certain  was 
he  that  he  could  make  it  straight  with 
her. 

And  he  hadn’t  made  it  straight  at  all. 
It  had  been  more  awful,  he  said,  than  I 
could  imagine.  She  hadn’t  seen  his 
point.  She  had  refused  to  see  it,  abso- 
lutely (I  had  been  right  there,  anyhow). 

He  had  said,  in  order  to  be  decent, 
that  he  was  too  busy;  he  was  pledged 
to  Lankester  and  couldn’t  possibly  do 
the  two  together.  And  she  had  seen  all 
that.  She  said  of  course  it  was  a pity 
that  he  couldn’t  do  it  now  while  people 
were  ready  for  her  father,  willing,  she 
said,  to  listen;  but  if  it  couldn’t  be  done 
at  once,  why,  it  couldn’t.  After  all,  they 
could  afford  to  wait.  He , she  said  su- 
erbly,  could  afford  it.  She  ignored  in 
er  fine  manner  the  material  side  of  the 
Life  and  Letters , its  absolute  importance 
to  their  poor  finances,  the  fact  that  if 
he  could  afford  to  wait,  they  couldn’t. 
I don’t  think  that  view  of  it  ever  entered 
into  her  head.  The  great  thing,  she 
said,  was  that  it  should  be  done. 

And  then  he  had  to  tell  her  that  he 
couldn’t  do  it.  He  couldn’t  do  it  at  all. 
“That  part  of  it,  Simpson,”  he  said, 
“was  horrible.  I felt  as  if  I were  butcher- 
ing her — butchering  a lamb.” 

But  I gathered  that  he  had  been 
pretty  firm  so  far,  until  she  broke  down 
and  cried.  For  she  did,  poor  bleeding 
lamb,  all  in  a minute.  She  abandoned 
her  superb  attitude  and  her  high  ground 
and  put  it  altogether  on  another  footing. 
Her  father  hadn’t  been  the  happy,  satis- 
fied, facilely  successful  person  he  was 
supposed  to  be.  People  nad  been  cruel 
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to  him;  they  had  never  understood; 
they  didn’t  realize  that  his  work  didn’t 
represent  him.  He  knew,  Burton  knew, 
how  he  had  felt  about  it,  how  he  had  felt 
about  his  fame.  It  hadn’t  been  the 
thing  he  really  wanted.  He  had  never 
had  that.  And,  oh,  she  wanted  him  to 
have  it.  It  was  the  only  thing  she 
wanted.  The  only  thing  she  really  cared 
about,  the  only  thing  she  had  ever  asked 
of  Burton. 

Even  then,  so  he  says,  he  had  held  out, 
but  more  feebly.  He  said  he  thought 
somebody  else  ought  to  do  it,  somebody 
who  knew  her  father  better.  And  she 
said  that  nobody  could  do  it,  nobody 
did  know  him;  there  was  nobody’s  name 
that  would  give  the  value  to  the  thing 
that  Burtons  would.  That  was  hand- 
some of  her,  Burton  said.  And  he  seems 
to  have  taken  refuge  from  this  danger- 
ous praise  in  a modesty  that  was  absurd, 
and  that  he  knew  to  be  absurd  in  a man 
who  had  got  Lankester’s  Life  on  his 
hands.  And  Antigone  saw  through  it; 
she  saw  through  it  at  once.  But  she 
didn’t  see  it  all;  he  hadn’t  the  heart  to  let 
her  see  his  real  reasons,  that  he  couldn’t 
do  them  both.  He  couldn’t  do  Wrack- 
ham  after  Lankester,  nor  yet,  for  Lan- 
kester’s sake,  before.  And  he  couldn’t, 
for  his  own  sake,  do  him  at  any  time.  It 
w'ould  make  him  too  ridiculous. 

And  in  the  absence  of  his  real  reasons 
he  seems  to  have  been  singularly  ineffec- 
tive. He  just  sat  there  saying  anything 
that  came  into  his  head  except  the  one 
thing. 

Finally  she  made  a bargain  with  him. 
She  said  that  if  he  did  it  she  would  marry 
him  whenever  he  liked  (she  had  con- 
sidered their  engagement  broken  off, 
though  he  hadn’t).  But  (there  Antigone 
was  adamant)  if  he  didn’t,  if  he  cared  so 
little  about  pleasing  her,  she  wouldn’t 
marry  him  at  all. 

Then  he  said  of  course  he  did  care;  he 
would  do  anything  to  please  her,  and  if 
she  was  going  to  take  a mean  advantage 
and  to  put  it  that  way — 

And  of  course  she  interrupted  him  and 
said  he  didn’t  see  her  point;  she  wasn’t 
putting  it  that  way;  she  wasn’t  going 
to  take  advantage,  mean  or  otherwise; 
it  was  a question  of  a supreme,  a sacred 
obligation.  How  could  she  marry  a man 
who  disregarded,  who  was  capable  of 
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disregarding,  her  father’s  dying  wish? 
And  that  she  stuck  to. 

Poor  Burton  said  he  didn’t  think  it 
was  quite  fair  of  her  to  work  it  that  way, 
but  that  rather  than  lose  her,  rather  than 
lose  Antigone,  he  had  given  in. 

He  had  taken  the  papers — the  docu- 
ments— home  with  him;  and  that  he 
might  know  the  worst,  the  whole  awful 
extent  of  what  he  was  in  for,  he  began 
overhauling  them  at  once. 

I went  to  see  him  late  one  evening  and 
found  him  at  it.  He  had  been  all  through 
them  once,  he  said,  and  he  was  going 
through  them  again.  I asked  him  what 
they  were  like.  He  said  nothing. 

“Worse  than  you  thought?”  I asked. 

Far  worse.  Worse  than  anything  I 
could  imagine.  It  was  inconceivable,  he 
said,  what  they  were  like.  I said  I sup- 

fiosed  they  were  like  him.  I gathered 
rom  his  silence  that  it  was  inconceivable 
what  he  was.  That  Wrackham  should 
have  no  conception  of  where  he  really 
stood  was  conceivable;  we  knew  he  was 
like  that,  heaps  of  people  were  and  you 
didn’t  think  a bit  the  worse  of  them; 
you  could  present  a quite  respectable 
Life  of  them  with  Letters  by  simply 
suppressing  a few  salient  details  and 
softening  the  egoism  all  round.  But 
what  Burton  supposed  he  was  going 
to  do  with  Wrackham,  short  of  de- 
stroying him!  You  couldn’t  soften 
him;  you  couldn’t  tone  him  down;  he 
wore  thin  in  the  process  and  vanished 
under  your  touch. 

But,  oh,  he  was  immense  1 The  Remi- 
niscences were  the  best.  Burton  showed 
us  some  of  them.  This  was  one: 

“I  have  been  a fighter  all  my  life.  I 
have  had  many  enemies.  Wnat  man 
who  has  ever  done  anything  worth  doing 
has  not  had  them?  But  our  accounts 
are  separate  and  I am  willing  to  leave 
the  ultimate  reckoning  to  time.”  There 
were  lots  of  things  like  that.  Burton 
said  it  was  like  that  cloak  he  used  to 
wear.  It  would  have  been  so  noble  if 
only  he  had  been  a little  bigger. 

And  there  was  an  entry  in  his  diary 
that  I think  beat  everything  he’d  ever 
done:  “May  3d,  1905.  Lankester  died. 
Finished  the  last  chapter  of  A Son  of 
Thunder.  Ave,  Prater,  atque  vale." 

I thought  there  was  a fine  audacity 
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about  it,  but  Burton  said  there  wasn’t. 
Audacity  implied  a consciousness  of  dan- 
ger, and  Wrackham  had  none.  Burton 
was  in  despair. 

“Come,  I said,  “there  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  Letters.” 

No,  the  Letters  were  all  about  him- 
self, and  there  wasn’t  anything  in  hint. 
You  couldn’t  conceive  the  futility,  the 
fatuity,  the  vanity;  it  was  a disease  with 
him. 

“ I couldn’t  have  believed  it,  Simpson, 
if  I hadn’t  seen  him  empty  himself.” 

“ But  the  hinterland  ?”  I said.  “ How 
about  the  hinterland?  That  was  what 
you  were  to  have  opened  up.” 

“There  wasn’t  any  hinterland.  He’s 
opened  himself  up.  You  can  see  all 
there  was  of  him.  It’s  lamentable,  Simp- 
son, lamentable.” 

I said  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  supremely 
funny.  And  he  said  I wouldn’t  think  it 
funny  if  I were  responsible  for  it. 

“ But  you  aren’t,  I said.  “You  must 
drop  it.  You  can’t  be  mixed  up  with 
that.  The  thing’s  absurd.” 

“Absurd?  Absurdity  isn’t  in  it.  It’s 
infernal,  Simpson,  what  this  business 
will  mean  to  me.” 

“ Look  here,”  I said.  “This  is  all  rot. 
You  can’t  go  on  with  it.” 

He  groaned.  “I  must  go  on  with  it. 
If  I don’t—” 

“Antigone  will  hang  herself?” 

“No,  she  won’t  hang  herself.  She’ll 
chuck  me.  That’s  how  she  has  me;  it’s 
how  I’m  fixed.  Can  you  conceive  a 
beastlier  position?” 

I said  1 couldn’t,  and  that  if  a girl  of 
mine  put  me  in  it,  by  Heaven,  I’d  chuck 

her. 

He  smiled.  “You  can’t  chuck  An- 
tigone,” he  said. 

I said  Antigone’s  attitude  was  what  I 
didn’t  understand.  It  was  inconceivable 
she  didn’t  know  what  the  things  were 
like.  “What  do  you  suppose  she  really 
thinks  of  them?” 

That  was  it.  She  had  never  com- 
mitted herself  to  an  opinion.  “You 
know,”  he  said,  “she  never  did.” 

“But,”  I argued,  “you  told  me  your- 
self she  said  they’d  represent  him.  And 
they  do,  don’t  they?” 

“ Represent  him  ?”  He  grinned  in  his 
agony.  “I  should  think  they  did.” 

“ But,”  I persisted,  because  he  seemed 
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to  me  to  be  shirking  the  issue,  “it  was 
her  idea,  wasn’t  it?  That  they’d  justify 
him,  give  him  his  chance  to  speak,  to 
put  himself  straight  with  us  ?” 

“She  seems,”  he  said,  meditatively, 
“to  have  taken  that  for  granted.” 

“Taken  it  for  granted?  Skittles!”  I 
said.  “She  must  have  seen  they  were 
impossible.  I’m  convinced.  Burton,  that 
she’s  seen  it  all  along;  she’s  merely  test- 
ing you  to  see  how  you’d  behave,  how 
far  you’d  go  for  her.  You  needn’t  worry. 
You’ve  gone  far  enough.  She’ll  let  you 
off.” 

“No,”  he  said,  “she’s  not  testing  me. 
I’d  have  seen  through  her  if  it  had  been 
that.  It’s  deadly  serious.  It’s  a sacred 
madness  with  her.  She’ll  never  let  me 
off.  She’ll  never  let  herself  off.  I’ve 
told  you  a hundred  times  it’s  expiation. 
We  can’t  get  round  that.” 

“She  must  be  mad  indeed,”  I said, 
“not  to  see.” 

“See?  See?”  he  cried.  “It’s  my  be- 
lief, Simpson,  that  she  hasn’t  seen.  She’s 
been  hiding  her  dear  little  head  in  the 
sand.” 

“How  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean,”  he  said,  “she  hasn’t  looked. 
She’s  been  afraid  to.” 

“Hasn’t  looked?” 

“ Hasn’t  read  the  damned  things.  She 
doesn’t  know  how  they  expose  him.” 

“Then,  my  dear  fellow,”  I said, 
“you’ve  got  to  tell  her.” 

“Tell  her?”  he  cried.  “If  I told  her, 
she  would  go  and  hang  herself.  No.  I’m 
not  to  tell  her.  I’m  not  to  tell  anybody. 
She’d  got  an  idea  that  he’s  pretty  well 
exposed  himself,  and,  don’t  you  see,  I’m 
to  wrap  him  up.” 

“Wrap  him  up — ” 

“Wrap  him  up,  so  that  she  can’t  see, 
so  that  nobody  can  see.  That's  what  I’m 
here  for — to  edit  him,  Simpson,  edit  him 
out  of  all  recognition.  She  hasn’t  put  it 
herself  that  way,  but  that’s  what  she 
means.  I’m  to  do  my  best  for  him. 
She’s  left  it  to  me  with  boundless  trust 
in  my — my  constructive  imagination. 
Do  you  see?” 

I did.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he 
had  hit  it. 

“This  thing”  (he  brought  his  fist 
down  on  it  thunderingly),  “when  I’ve 
finished  with  it,  won’t  be  Wrackham; 
it  ’ll  be  all  me.” 
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“That’s  to  say  you’ll  be  identified 
with  him?” 

“Identified — crucified — scarified  with 
him.  You  don’t  suppose  they’d  spare 
me?  I shall  be  every  bit  as — as  impos- 
sible as  he  is.” 

“You  can  see  all  that,  and  yet  you’re 
going  through  with  it?” 

“I  can  see  all  that  and  yet  I’m  going 
through  with  it.” 

“And  they  say,”  I remarked,  gently, 
“that  the  days  of  chivalry  are  dead.” 

“Oh,  rot,”  he  said.  “It’s  simply  that 
— she’s  worth  it.” 

Well,  he  was  at  it  for  weeks.  He  says 
he  never  worked  at  anything  as  he 
worked  at  his  Charles  Wrackham.  I 
don’t  know  what  he  made  of  him;  he 
wouldn’t  let  me  see.  There  was  no  need, 
he  said,  to  anticipate  damnation. 

It  was  in  a fair  way  of  being  made 
public;  but  as  yet,  beyond  an  obscure 
paragraph  in  the  Publisher’s  Circular , 
nothing  had  appeared  about  it  in  print. 
It  remained  an  open  secret. 

Then  Fumival  got  hold  of  it. 

Whether  it  was  simply  his  diabolic 
humor,  or  whether  he  had  a subtler  and 
profounder  motive  (he  says  himself  he 
was  entirely  serious;  he  meant  to  make 
Burton  drop  it) ; anyhow,  he  put  a para- 
graph in  his  paper,  in  several  papers, 
announcing  that  Grevill  Burton  was 
engaged  simultaneously  on  the  Life 
and  Letters  of  Ford  Lankester  and  the 
Personal  Reminiscences  of  Mr.  Wrack- 
ham. 

Fumival  did  nothing  more  than  that. 
He  left  the  juxtaposition  to  speak  for 
itself,  and  his  paragraph  was  to  all  ap- 

g:arances  most  innocent  and  decorous. 

ut  it  revived  the  old,  irresistible  comedy 
of  Charles  Wrackham;  it  let  loose  the 
young  demons  of  the  press;  they  were 
funnier  about  him  than  ever  (as  funny, 
that  is,  as  decency  allowed),  having  held 
themselves  in  so  long  over  the  obituary 
notices. 

And  Fumival  (there,  I think,  his  fine 
motive  was  apparent)  took  care  to  bring 
their  ribald  remarks  under  Burton’s  no- 
tice. Fumy’s  idea  evidently  was  to 
point  out  to  Burton  that  his  position 
was  untenable,  that  it  was  not  fitting 
that  the  same  man  should  deal  with  Mr. 
Wrackham  and  with  Ford  Lankester. 
He  had  to  keep  himself  clean  for  him. 
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If  he  didn’t  see  it,  he  must  be  made  to 
see. 

He  did  see  it.  He  came  to  me  one  eve- 
ning and  told  me  that  it  was  impossible. 

He  had  given  it  up. 

“Thank  God,”  I said. 

He  smiled  grimly.  “God  doesn’t  come 
into  it,”  he  said.  “It’s  Lankester  I’ve 
given  up.” 

“You  haven’t!”  I said. 

He  said  he  had. 

He  was  very  cool  and  calm  about  it, 
but  I saw  in  his  face  the  marks  of  secret 
agitation.  He  had  given  Lankester  up, 
but  not  without  a struggle.  I didn’t 
suppose  he  was  wriggling  out  of  the 
other  thing,  he  said.  He  couldn’t  touch 
Lankester  after  Wrackham.  It  was  im- 
ossible  for  the  same  man  to  do  them 
oth.  It  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  Lankester 
or  his  widow.  He  had  made  himself 
unclean. 

Then  I said  that,  if  that  was  the  way 
he  looked  at  it,  his  duty  was  clear.  He 
must  give  Wrackham  up. 

“Give  up  Antigone,  you  mean,”  he 
said. 

He  couldn’t. 

Of  course  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
that  he  should  give  up  his  Lankester,  and 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  muzzle 
Fumival’s  young  men.  I went  to  Fumy 
the  next  day  and  told  him  plainly  that 
his  joke  had  gone  a bit  too  far.  That  he 
knew  what  Burton  was  and  that  it 
wasn’t  a bit  of  good  trying  to  force  his 
hand. 

And  then  that  evening  I went  on  to 
Antigone. 

She  said  I was  just  in  time;  and  when 
I asked  her  “For  what?”  she  said — to 
give  them  my  advice  about  her  father’s 
Memoirs. 

I told  her  that  was  precisely  what  I’d 
come  for,  and  she  asked  if  Grevill  had 
sent  me. 

I said:  No,  he  hadn’t.  I’d  come  for 
myself. 

“Because,”  she  said,  “he’s  sent  them 
back.” 

I stared  at  her.  For  one  moment  I 
thought  that  he  had  done  the  only  sane 
thing  he  could  do,  that  he  had  made  my 
horrible  task  unnecessary. 

She  explained.  “He  wants  mamma 

and  me  to  go  over  them  again  and  see 
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if  there  aren’t  some  things  we’d  better 
leave  out.” 

“Oh,”  I said,  “is  that  all?” 

I must  have  struck  her  as  looking 
rather  queer,  for  she  said : “All?  Why, 
whatever  did  you  think  it  was?” 

With  a desperate  courage  I dashed 
into  it  there  where  I saw  my  opening. 
“I  thought  he’d  given  it  up.” 

“Given  it  up?”  Her  dismay  showed 
me  what  I had  yet  to  go  through. 

But  I staved  it  off  a bit.  I tried  half- 
measures. “Well,  yes,”  I said:  “you 
see,  he’s  frightfully  driven  with  his  Lan- 
kester  book.” 

“But — we  said — we  wouldn’t  have 
him  driven  for  the  world.  Papa  can 
wait.  He  has  waited.” 

I ignored  it  and  the  tragic  implica- 
tion. “You  see,”  I said,  “Lankester’s 
book’s  awfully  important.  It  means 
no  end  to  him.  If  he  makes  the  line 
thing  of  it  we  think  he  will,  it  ’ll 

Elace  him.  What’s  more,  it  ’ll  place 
ankester.  He’s  still  — as  far  as  the 
big  outside  public  is  concerned — wait- 
ing to  be  placed.” 

“He  mustn’t  wait,”  she  said.  “It’s 
all  right.  Grevill  knows.  We  told  him 
he  was  to  do  Lankester  first.” 

I groaned.  “It  doesn’t  matter,”  I 
said,  “which  he  does  first.” 

“You  mean  he’ll  be  driven  any- 
way ?” 

It  was  so  far  from  what  I meant  that 
I could  only  stare  at  her  and  at  her 
frightful  failure  to  perceive. 

I remembered  Burton’s  theory,  and  I 
put  it  to  her  point-blank.  Had  she  read 
all  of  the  Memoirs? 

She  flushed  slightly.  No,  she  said, 
not  all.  But  mamma  had. 

“Then”  (I  skirmished)  “you  don’t 
really  know  ?” 

She  parried  it  with  “Mamma  knows.” 
And  I thrust.  “But,”  I said,  “does 
your  mother  really  understand?” 

I saw  her  wince.  “Do  you  mean,” 
she  said,  “there  are  things — things  in  it 
that  had  better  be  kept  out?” 

“No,”  I said,  “there  weren’t  any 
‘things’  in  it — ” 

“There  couldn’t  be,”  she  said,  superb- 
ly. “Not  things  we’d  want  to  hide.” 

I said  there  weren’t.  It  wasn’t 
“things”  at  all.  I shut  my  eyes  and 
went  at  it  head  downward. 
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It  was,  somehow,  the  whole  thing. 

“The  whole  thing?”  she  said,  and  I 
saw  that  I had  hit  her  hard. 

“The  whole  thing,”  I said. 

She  looked  scared  for  a moment. 
Then  she  rallied. 

“But  it’s  the  whole  thing  we  want. 
He  wanted  it.  I know  he  did.  He 
wanted  to  be  represented  completely  or 
not  at  all.  As  he  stood.  As  he  stood,” 
she  reiterated. 

She  had  given  me  the  word  I wanted. 
I could  do  it  gently  now. 

“That’s  it,”  I said.  “These  Memoirs 
won’t  represent  him.” 

Subtlety,  diabolic  or  divine,  was  given 
me.  I went  at  it  like  a man  inspired. 
“They  won’t  do  him  justice.  Tney’ll 
do  him  harm.” 

“Harm?”  She  breathed  it  with  an 
audible  fright. 

“Very  great  harm.  They  give  a 
wrong  impression,  an  impression  of — 
of — ” 

I left  it  to  her.  It  sank  in.  She  pon- 
dered it. 

“You  mean,”  she  said  at  last,  “the 
things  he  says  about  himself?” 

“ Precisely.  The  things  he  says  about 
himself.  I doubt  if  he  really  intended 
them  all  for  publication.” 

“It’s  not  the  things  he  says  about 
himself  so  much,”  she  said.  “We 
could  leave  some  of  them  out.  It's 
what  Grevill  might  have  said  about 
him.” 

That  was  awful;  but  it  helped  me;  it 
showed  me  where  to  plant  the  blow  that 
would  do  for  her,  poor  lamb. 

“My  dear  child,”  I said  (I  was  very 
gentle,  now  that  I had  come  to  it,  to  my 
butcher’s  work),  “that’s  what  I want 
you  to  realize.  He’ll — he’ll  say  what  he 
can,  of  course;  but  he  can’t  say  very 
much.  There — there  isn’t  really  very 
much  to  say.” 

She  took  it  in  silence.  She  was  too 
much  hurt,  I thought,  to  see.  I softened 
it,  and  made  it  luminous. 

“I  mean,”  I said,  “for  Grevill  to 
say.” 

She  saw. 

“You  mean,”"  she  said,  simply,  *‘he 
isn’t  great  enough  ?” 

I amended  it:  “For  Grevill.” 

“Grevill — ” she  repeated.  I shall 
never  forget  how  she  said  it.  It  was  as 
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if  her  voice  reached  out  and  touched  him 
tenderly. 

“Lankester  is  more  in  his  line,”  I said. 
“It’s  a question  of  temperament,  of  fit- 
ness.” 

She  said  she  knew  that. 

“And,”  I said,  “of  proportion.  If  he 
says  what  you  want  him  to  say  about 
your  father,  what  can  he  say  about 
Lankester?” 

“But  if  he  does  Lankester  first?” 

“Then — if  he  says  what  you  want  him 
to  say — he  undoes  everything  he  has 
done  for  Lankester.  And,”  I added, 
**he' s done  for.” 

She  hadn’t  seen  that  aspect  of  it,  for 
she  said,  “Grevill  is?” 

I said  he  was,  of  course.  I said  we  all 
felt  that  strongly;  Grevill  felt  it  him- 
self. It  would  finish  him. 

Dear  Antigone,  I saw  her  take  it.  She 
pressed  the  sword  into  her  heart.  “If — 
if  he  did  papa?  Is  it — is  it  as  bad  as  all 
that?” 

I said  we  were  afraid  it  was — for 
Grevill. 

“And  is  he”  she  said,  “afraid?” 

“Not  for  himself,”  I said,  and  she 
asked  me,  “For  whom,  then?”  And  I 
said,  “For  Lankester.”  I told  her  that 
was  what  I’d  meant  when  I said  just 
now  that  he  couldn't  do  them  both. 
And  as  a matter  of  fact  he  wasn’t  going 
to  do  them  both.  He  had  given  up  one 
of  them. 

“Which?”  she  asked;  and  I said  she 
might  guess  which. 

But  she  said  nothing.  She  sat  there 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  me  and  her  lips 
parted  slightly.  It  struck  me  that  she 
was  waiting  for  me,  in  her  dreadful  si- 
lence, as  if  her  life  hung  on  what  I should 
say. 

“He  has  given  up  Lankester,”  I said. 

I heard  her  breath  go  through  her 
parted  lips  in  a long  sigh  and  she  looked 
away  from  me. 

“He  cared,”  she  said,  “as  much  as 
that.” 

“He  cared  for  you  as  much,”  I said. 
I was  a little  doubtful  as  to  what  she 
meant.  But  I know  now. 

She  asked  me  if  I had  come  to  tell  her 
that. 

I said  I thought  it  was  as  well  she 
should  realize  it.  But  I’d  come  to  ask 
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her — if  she  cared  for  him — to  let  him 
off.  To — to — 

She  stopped  me  with  it  as  I fumbled. 

“To  give  papa  up?” 

I said,  to  give  him  up  as  far  as  Grevill 
was  concerned. 

She  reminded  me  that  it  was  to  be 
Grevill  or  nobody. 

Then,  I said,  it  had  much  better  be 
nobody,  if  she  didn’t  want  to  do  her 
father  harm. 

She  did  not  answer.  She  was  looking 
steadily  at  the  fire  burning  in  the  grate. 

At  last  she  spoke. 

“Mamma,  she  said,  “will  never  give 
him  up.” 

I suggested  that  I had  better  speak  to 
Mrs.  Wrackham. 

“No,”  she  said,  “don’t.  She  won’t 
understand.”  She  rose.  “I  am  not  go- 
ing to  leave  it  to  mamma.” 

She  went  to  the  fire  and  stirred  it  to 
a furious  flame. 

“Grevill  will  be  here,”  she  said,  “in 
half  an  hour.” 

She  walked  across  the  room — I can 
see  her  going  now — holding  her  beautiful 
head  high.  She  locked  the  door  (I  was 
locked  in  with  Antigone).  She  went  to 
a writing-table  where  the  Memoirs  lay 
spread  out  in  Parts;  she  took  them  and 
gathered  them  into  a pile.  I was  stand- 
ing by  the  hearth,  and  she  came  toward 
me;  I can  see  her;  she  was  splendid, 
carrying  them  in  her  arms,  sacnficially. 
And  she  laid  them  on  the  fire. 

It  took  us  half  an  hour  to  bum  them. 

We  did  it  in  a sort  of  sacred  silence. 

When  it  was  all  over  and  I saw  her 
stand  there,  staring  at  a bit  of  Wrack- 
ham’s  handwriting  that  had  resisted  to 
the  last  the  purifying  flame,  I tried  to 
comfort  her. 

“Angelette,”  I said,  “don’t  be  un- 
happy. That  was  the  kindest  thing  you 
could  do — and  the  best  thing,  believe 
me — to  your  father’s  memory.  ’ 

“I’m  afraid,”  she  said,  “I  wasn’t 
thinking — altogether — of  papa.” 

I may  add  that  her  mother  did  not 
understand,  and  that,  when  we  at  last 
unlocked  the  door,  we  had  a terrible 
scene.  The  dear  lady  has  not  yet  for- 
given Antigone;  she  detests  her  son-in- 
law;  and  I’m  afraid  she  isn’t  very  fond 
of  me. 
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CHAPTER  I 

MONEY  IN  THE  HOUSE 

N the  evening  dimness 
of  old  Mrs.  Maldon’s 
sitting-room  stood  the 
youthful  virgin  Rachel 
Louisa  Fleckring.  The 

Erominent  fact  about 
er  appearance  was  that 
wore  an  apron.  Not  one  of  those 
white,  waist-tied  aprons,  with  or  with- 
out bibs,  worn  proudly,  uncompromis- 
ingly, by  a previous  generation  of 
unaspiring  housewives  and  housegirls! 
But  an  immense  blue  pinafore-apron, 
covering  the  whole  front  of  the  ngure 
except  the  head,  hands,  and  toes.  Its 
virtues  were  that  it  fully  protected  the 
most  fragile  frock  against  all  the  perils 
of  the  kitchen;  and  that  it  could  be  slip- 
ped on  or  off  in  one  second,  without 
any  manipulation  of  tapes,  pins,  or  but- 
tons and  buttonholes  — for  it  had  no 
fastenings  of  any  sort  and  merely  yawn- 
ed behind.  In  one  second  the  drudge 
could  be  transformed  into  the  elegant 
infanta  of  boudoirs,  and  vice  versa.  To 
suit  the  coquetry  of  the  age  the  pina- 
fore was  enriched  with  certain  flounc- 
ings,  which,  however,  only  intensified 
its  unshapen  ugliness. 

On  a plain  middle-aged  woman  such 
a pinafore  would  have  been  intolerable 
to  the  sensitive  eye.  But  on  Rachel 
it  simply  had  a piquant  and  perverse 
air,  because  she  was  young,  with  the 
incomparable,  the  unique  charm  of 
comely  adolescence;  it  simply  excited 
the  imagination  to  conceive  the  ex- 
quisite treasures  of  contour  and  tint 
and  texture  which  it  veiled.  Do  not 
infer  that  Rachel  was  a coquette.  Al- 
though comely,  she  was  homely  — a 
“downright”  girl,  scorning  and  hating 


all  manner  of  pretentiousness.  She 
had  a fine  best  dress,  and  when  she  put 
it  on  everybody  knew  that  it  was  her 
best;  a stranger  would  have  known.  * 
Whereas  of  a coquette  none  but  her 
intimate  companions  can  say  whether 
she  is  wearing  best  or  second-best  on 
a given  high  occasion.  Rachel  used 
the  pinafore-apron  only  with  her  best 
dress,  and  her  reason  for  doing  so  was 
the  sound,  sensible  reason  that  it  was 
the  usual  and  proper  thing  to  do. 

She  opened  a drawer  of  the  new 
Sheraton  sideboard,  and  took  from  it 
a metal  tube  that  imitated  brass,  about 
a foot  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter, 
covered  with  black  lettering.  This 
tube,  when  she  had  removed  its  top, 
showed  a number  of  thin  wax  tapers 
in  various  colors.  She  chose  one,  lit  it 
neatly  at  the  red  fire,  and  then,  standing 
on  a footstool  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
stretched  all  her  body  and  limbs  up- 
ward in  order  to  reach  the  gas.  If  the 
tap  had  been  half  an  inch  higher  or 
herself  half  an  inch  shorter,  she  would 
have  had  to  stand  on  a chair  instead 
of  a footstool;  and  the  chair  would  have 
had  to  be  brought  out  of  the  kitchen — 
and  carried  back  again.  But  Heaven 
had  watched  over  this  detail.  The 
gas-fitting  consisted  of  a flexible  pipe, 
resembling  a thick  black  cord,  and 
swinging  at  the  end  of  it  a specimen  of 
that  wonderful  and  blessed  contrivance, 
the  inverted  incandescent  mantle  with- 
in a porcelain  globe:  the  whole  recently 
adopted  by  Mrs.  Maldon  as  the  danger- 
ous final  word  of  modem  invention. 

It  was  safer  to  ignite  the  gas  from  the 
orifice  at  the  top  of  the  globe;  but  even 
so  there  was  always  a mild  disconcerting 
explosion,  followed  by  a few  moments* 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
gas  had  “lighted  properly.” 
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When  the  deed  was  accomplished  and 
the  room  suddenly  bright  with  soft 
illumination,  Mrs.  Maldon  murmured: 

“That’s  better!’’ 

She  was  sitting  in  her  arm-chair  by 
the  glitteringly  set  table,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  in  the  center  of  the  floor 
under  the  gas,  had  a place  near  the  bow- 
window — advantageous  in  the  murky 
daytime  of  the  Five  Towns,  and  incon- 
venient at  night.  The  table  might  well 
have  been  shifted  at  night  to  a better 
position  in  regard  to  the  gas.  But  it 
never  was.  Somehow  for  Mrs.  Maldon 
the  carpet  was  solid  concrete,  and  the 
legs  of  the  table  immovably  imbedded 
therein. 

Rachel,  gentle  - footed,  kicked  the 
footstool  away  to  its  lair  under  the 
table,  and  simultaneously  extinguished 
the  taper,  which  she  dropped  with  a 
scarce  audible  click  into  a vase  on  the 
mantelpiece.  Then  she  put  the  cover 
on  the  tube  with  another  faintest  click, 
restored  the  tube  to  its  drawer  with  a 
rather  louder  click,  and  finally,  with  a 
click  still  louder,  pushed  the  drawer 
home.  All  these  slight  sounds  were 
familiar  to  Mrs.  Maldon;  they  were 
part  of  her  regular  night-life,  part  of  an 
unconsciously  loved  ritual,  and  they 
contributed  in  their  degree  to  her 
placid  happiness. 

“Now  the  blinds,  my  dear!’’  said 
she. 

The  exhortation  was  ill-considered, 
and  Rachel  controlled  a gesture  of 
amicable  impatience.  For  she  had 
not  paused  after  closing  the  drawer; 
she  was  already  on  her  way  across 
the  room  to  the  window  when  Mrs. 
Maldon  said,  “Now  the  blinds,  my 
dear!”  The  fact  was  that  Mrs.  Mal- 
don measured  the  time  between  the 
lighting  of  gas  and  the  drawing  down 
of  blinds  by  tenths  of  a second  — such 
was  her  fear  lest  in  that  sinister  in- 
terval the  whole  prying  town  might 
magically  gather  in  the  street  outside 
and  peer  into  the  secrets  of  her  incul- 
pable existence. 

When  the  blinds  and  curtains  had 
been  arranged  for  privacy,  Mrs.  Mal- 
don sighed  securely  and  picked  up  her 
crocheting.  Rachel  rested  her  hands 
on  the  table,  which  was  laid  for  a 
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supper  for  four,  and  asked  in  a firm, 
frank  voice  whether  there  was  anything 
else. 

“Because,  if  not,”  Rachel  added, 
“I’ll  just  take  off  my  pinafore  and  wash 
my  hands.” 

Mrs.  Maldon  looked  up  benevolently 
and  nodded  in  quick  agreement.  It 
was  such  apparently  trifling  gestures, 
eager  and  generous,  that  endeared  the 
old  lady  to  Rachel,  giving  her  the  price- 
less sensation  of  being  esteemed  and 
beloved.  Her  gaze  lingered  on  her  aged 
employer  with  affection  and  with  pro- 
found respect.  Mrs.  Maldon  made  a 
striking,  tall,  slim  figure,  sitting  erect  in 
tight  black,  with  the  right  side  of  her 
long,  prominent  nose  in  the  full  gaslight, 
and  the  other  heavily  shadowed.  Her 
hair  was  absolutely  black  at  over 
seventy;  her  eyes  were  black  and  glow- 
ing, and  she  could  read  and  do  coarse 
crocheting  without  spectacles.  All  her 
skin,  especially  round  about  the  eyes, 
was  yellowish  brown  and  very  deeply 
wrinkled  indeed;  a decrepit,  senile  skin, 
which  seemed  to  contradict  the  youth 
of  her  pose  and  her  glance.  The  cast 
of  her  features  was  benign.  She  had 
passed  through  desolating  and  violent 
experiences,  and  then  through  a long, 
long  period  of  withdrawn  tranquillity; 
and  from  end  to  end  of  her  life  she  had 
consistently  thought  the  best  of  all  men, 
refusing  to  recognize  evil  and  assuming 
the  existence  of  good.  Every  one  of 
the  millions  of  her  kind  thoughts  had 
helped  to  mold  the  expression  of  her 
countenance.  The  expression  was  def- 
inite now,  fixed,  intensely  character- 
istic after  so  many  decades,  and  where- 
ever  it  was  seen  it  gave  pleasure  and  by 
its  enchantment  created  goodness  and 
good-will — even  out  of  their  opposites. 
Such  was  the  life-work  of  Mrs.  Maldon. 

Her  eyes  embraced  the  whole  room. 
They  did  not,  as  the  phrase  is,  “beam” 
approval;  for  the  act  of  beaming  in- 
volves a sort  of  ecstasy,  and  Mrs.  Mal- 
don was  too  dignified  for  ecstasy.  But 
they  displayed  a mild  and  proud  con- 
tentment as  she  said: 

“I’m  sure  it’s  all  very  nice.” 

It  was.  The  table  crowded  with 
porcelain,  crystal,  silver,  and  flowers, 
and  every  object  upon  it  casting  a 
familiar  curved  shadow  on  the  white- 
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ness  of  the  damask  toward  the  window! 
The  fresh  crimson  and  blues  of  the 
everlasting  Turkey  carpet  (Turkey  car- 
pet being  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  carpetry 
in  the  Five  Towns  when  that  carpet 
was  bought,  just  as  sealskin  was  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  all  furs)!  The  silken- 
polished  sideboard,  strange  to  the  com- 
pany, but  worthy  of  it,  and  exhibiting 
a due  sense  of  its  high  destiny!  The 
somber  bookcase  and  corner  cupboard, 
darkly  glittering!  The  Chesterfield 
sofa,  broad,  accepting,  acquiescent! 
The  (lashing  brass  fender  and  copper 
scuttle!  The  comfortably  reddish 
walls,  with  their  pictures — like  limpets 
on  the  face  of  precipices!  The  new- 
whitened  ceiling!  In  the  midst,  the  in- 
candescent lamp  that  hung  like  the 
moon  in  heaven!  ....  Ana  then  the 
young,  sturdy  girl,  standing  over  the 
old  woman  and  breathing  out  the  very 
breath  of  life,  vitalizing  everything, 
rejuvenating  the  old  woman! 

Mrs.  Maldon’s  sitting-room  had  a 
considerable  renown  among  her  ac- 
quaintance not  only  for  its  peculiar 
charm,  which  combined  and  reconciled 
the  tastes  of  two  very  different  gener- 
ations, but  also  for  its  radiant  clean- 
ness. There  are  many  clean  houses  in 
the  Five  Towns,  using  the  adjective 
in  the  relative  sense  in  which  the  Five 
Towns  is  forced  by  chimneys  to  use  it. 
But  Mrs.  Maldon’s  sitting-room  (save 
for  the  white  window-curtains,  which 
had  to  accept  the  common  gray  fate 
of  white  window-curtains  in  the  dis- 
trict) was  clean  in  the  countryside 
sense,  almost  in  the  Dutch  sense.  The 
challenge  of  its  cleanness  gleamed  on 
every  polished  surface,  victorious  in  the 
unending  battle  against  the  horrible 
contagion  of  foul  industries.  Mrs. 
Maldon’s  friends  would  assert  that  the 
state  of  that  sitting-room  “passed” 
them,  or  “fair  passed”  them,  and  she 
would  receive  their  ever-amazed  com- 

Kliments  with  modesty.  But  behind 
er  benevolent  depreciation  she  would 
be  blandly  saying  to  herself:  “Yes, 
I’m  scarcely  surprised  it  passes  you — • 
seeing  the  way  you  housewives  let 
things  go  on  here.”  The  word  “here” 
would  be  faintly  emphasized  in  her 
mind,  as  no  native  would  have  em- 
phasized it. 
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Rachel  shared  the  general  estimate 
of  the  sitting-room.  She  appreciated 
its  charm,  and  admitted  to  herself  that 
her  first  vision  of  it,  rather  less  than  a 
month  before,  had  indeed  given  her  a 
new  and  startling  ideal  of  cleanliness. 
On  that  occasion  it  had  been  evident, 
from  Mrs.  Maldon’s  physical  exhaus- 
tion, that  the  house-mistress  had  made 
an  enormous  personal  effort  to  dazzle 
and  inspire  her  new  “lady-companion,” 
which  effort,  though  detected  and  per- 
haps scorned  by  Rachel,  had  neverthe- 
less succeeded  in  its  aim.  With  a certain 
presence  of  mind  Rachel  had  feigned 
to  remark  nothing  miraculous  in  the 
condition  of  the  room.  Appropriating 
• the  new  ideal  instantly,  she  nad  on  the 
first  morning  of  her  service  “turned 
out”  the  room  before  breakfast,  well 
knowing  that  it  must  have  been  turned 
out  on  the  previous  day.  Dumb- 
founded for  a few  moments,  Mrs.  Mal- 
don  had  at  length  said,  in  her  sweet 
and  cordial  benevolence:  “I’m  glad 
to  see  we  think  alike  about  cleanli- 
ness.” And  Rachel  had  replied  with 
an  air  at  once  deferential,  sweet,  and 
yet  casual:  “Oh,  of  course,  Mrs. 
Maldon!”  Then  they  measured  one 
another  in  a silent  exchange.  Mrs. 
Maldon  was  aware  that  she  had  by 
chance  discovered  a pearl  — yes,  a 
treasure  beyond  pearls.  And  Rachel, 
too,  divined  the  high  value  of  her  em- 
ployer, and  felt  within  the  stirrings  of  a 
passionate  loyalty  to  her. 

And  yet,  during  the  three  weeks  and 
a half  of  their  joint  existence,  Rachel’s 
estimate  of  Mrs.  Maldon  had  under- 
gone certain  subtle  modifications. 

At  first,  somewhat  overawed,  Rachel 
had  seen  in  her  employer  the  Mrs. 
Maldon  of  the  town’s  legend,  which 
legend  had  traveled  to  Rachel  as  far 
as  Knype,  whence  she  sprang.  That  is 
to  say,  one  of  the  great  ladies  of  Bursley, 
ranking  in  the  popular  regard  with 
Mrs.  Clayton-Vemon,  the  leader  of 
society,  Mrs.  Sutton,  the  philanthro- 
pist, and  Mr.  Hamps,  the  powerful 
religious  bully.  She  had  been  impressed 
by  her  height  (Rachel  herself  being 
no  lamp-post),  her  carriage,  her  super- 
lative dignity,  her  benevolence,  of 
thought,  and  above  all  by  her  aristo- 
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cratic  Southern  accent.  After  eight- 
and- forty  years  of  the  Five  Towns, 
Mrs.  Maldon  had  still  kept  most  of 
that  Southern  accent — so  intimidating 
to  the  rough  broad  talkers  of  the  dis- 
trict, who  take  revenge  by  mocking  it 
among  themselves,  but  for  whom  it  will 
always  possess  the  thrilling  prestige  of 
high  life. 

And  then  day  by  day  Rachel  had 
discovered  that  great  ladies  are,  after 
all,  human  creatures,  strangely  resem- 
bling other  human  creatures.  And 
Mrs.  Maldon  slowly  became  for  her 
an  old  woman  of  seventy-two,  with 
unquestionably  wondrous  hair,  but  fail- 
ing in  strength  and  in  faculties;  and  it 
grew  merely  pathetic  to  Rachel  that 
Mrs.  Maldon  snould  force  herself  always 
to  sit  straight  upright.  As  for  Mrs. 
Maldon’s  charitableness,  Rachel  could 
not  deny  that  she  refused  to  think  evil, 
and  yet  it  was  plain  that  at  bottom 
Mrs.  Maldon  was  not  much  deceived 
about  people;  in  which  apparent  incon- 
sistency there  hid  a slight  disturbing 
suggestion  of  falseness  that  mysteri- 
ously fretted  the  downright  Rachel. 

Again,  beneath  Mrs.  Maldon’s  mod- 
esty concerning  the  merits  of  her  sitting- 
room  Rachel  soon  fancied  that  she  could 
detect  traces  of  an  ingenuous  and  possi- 
bly senile  “house-pride,”  which  did 
more  than  fret  the  lady-companion;  it 
faintly  offended  her.  That  one  should 
be  proud  of  a possession  or  of  an  achieve- 
ment was  admissible,  but  that  one 
should  fail  to  conceal  the  pride  abso- 
lutely was  to  Rachel,  with  her  Five 
Towns  character,  a sign  of  weakness,  a 
sign  of  the  soft  South.  Lastly,  Mrs. 
Maldon  had,  it  transpired,  her  “ways”; 
for  example,  in  the  matter  of  blinds  and 
in  the  matter  of  tapers.  She  would 
actually  insist  on  the  gas  being  lighted 
with  a taper;  a paper  spill,  which  was 
just  as  good  and  better,  seemed  to 
ruffle  her  benign  placidity;  and  she 
was  funnily  economical  with  matches. 
Rachel  had  never  seen  a taper  before, 
and  could  not  conceive  where  the  old 
lady  managed  to  buy  the  things. 

In  short,  with  admiration  almost 
undiminished,  and  with  a rapidly  grow- 
ing love  and  loyalty,  Rachel  had  ar- 
rived at  the  point  of  feeling  glad  that 
die.  a mature,  capable,  sagacious  and 
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strong  woman,  was  there  to  watch 
over  the  last  years  of  the  waning  and 
somewhat  peculiar  old  lady. 

Mrs.  Maldon  did  not  see  the  situation 
from  quite  the  same  angle.  She  did 
not,  for  example,  consider  herself  to  be 
in  the  least  peculiar;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a very  normal  woman.  She  had 
always  used  tapers;  she  could  remember 
the  period  when  everyone  used  tapers. 

In  her  view  tapers  were  far  more  genteel 
and  less  dangerous  than  the  untidy, 
flaring  spill,  which  she  abhorred  as  a 
vulgarity.  As  for  matches,  frankly  it 
would  not  have  occurred  to  her  to 
waste  a match  when  fire  was  available. 

In  the  matter  of  her  sharp  insistence 
on  drawn  blinds  at  night,  domestic 
privacy  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  funda- 
mental decencies  of  life — simply  that  I 
And  as  for  house-pride,  she  considered 
that  she  locked  away  her  fervent  feel- 
ing for  her  parlor  in  a manner  mar- 
velous and  complete. 

No  one  could  or  ever  would  guess  the 
depth  of  her  attachment  to  that  sit- 
ting-room, nor  the  extent  to  which  it 
engrossed  her  emotional  life.  And  yet 
she  had  only  occupied  the  house  for 
fourteen  years  out  of  the  forty-five 
years  of  her  widowhood,  and  the  furni- 
ture had  at  intervals  been  renewed 
(for  Mrs.  Maldon  would  on  no  account 
permit  herself  to  be  old-fashioned).  In- 
deed, she  had  had  five  different  sitting- 
rooms  in  five  different  houses  since  her 
husband’s  death.  No  matter — They 
were  all  the  same  sitting-room,  all 
rendered  identical  by  the  mysterious 
force  of  her  dreamy  meditations  on  the 
past.  And,  moreover,  sundry  impor- 
tant articles  had  remained  constant  to 
preserve  unbroken  the  chain  that  linked 
her  to  her  youth.  The  table  which 
Rachel  had  so  nicely  laid  was  the  table 
at  which  Mrs.  Maldon  had  taken  her 
first  meal  as  mistress  of  a house.  Her 
husband  had  carved  mutton  at  it,  and 
grumbled  about  the  consistency  of 
toast;  her  children  had  spilt  jam  on  its 
cloth.  And  when  on  Sunday  nights 
she  wound  up  the  bracket-clock  on  the 
mantelpiece,  she  could  see  and  hear 
a handsome  young  man,  in  a long  frock- 
coat  and  a large  shirt-front  and  a very 
thin,  black  tie,  winding  it  up  too — 
her  husband — on  Sunday  nights.  And 
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she  could  simultaneously  see  another 
handsome  young  man  winding  it  up — 
her  son. 

Her  pictures  were  admired. 

“Your  son  painted  this  water-color, 
did  he  not,  Mrs.  Maldon  ?” 

“Yes,  my  son  Athelstan.” 

“ How  gifted  he  must  have  been!” 

“Yes,  the  best  judges  say  he  showed 
very  remarkable  promise.  It’s  fading, 
I fear.  I ought  to  cover  it  up,  but 
somehow  I can’t  fancy  covering  it 
up — ” 

The  hand  that  had  so  remarkably 
promised  had  lain  moldering  for  a 
quarter  of  a century.  Mrs.  Maldon 
sometimes  saw  it,  fleshless,  on  a cage- 
like skeleton  in  the  dark  grave.  The 
next  moment  she  would  see  herself 
tending  its  chilblains. 

And  if  she  was  not  peculiar,  neither 
was  she  waning.  No!  Seventy-two 
— but  not  truly  old!  How  could  she 
be  truly  old  when  she  could  see,  hear, 
walk  a mile  without  stopping,  eat 
anydiing  whatever,  and  dress  herself 
unaided?  And  that  hair  of  hers!  Often 
she  was  still  a young  wife,  or  a young 
widow.  She  was  not  preparing  for 
death;  she  had  prepared  for  death  in 
the  seventies.  She  expected  to  live 
on  in  calm  satisfaction  through  indefi- 
nite decades.  She  savored  life  pleas- 
antly, for  its  daily  security  was  im- 
pregnable. She  had  forgotten  grief. 

When  she  looked  up  at  Rachel  and 
benevolently  nodded  to  her,  she  saw 
a girl  of  fine  character,  absolutely  trust- 
worthy, very  devoted,  very  industrious, 
very  capable,  intelligent,  cheerful  — 
in  fact,  a splendid  girl,  a girl  to  be  en- 
thusiastic about!  But  such  a mere 
girl!  A girl  with  so  much  to  learn! 
So  pathetically  young  and  inexperi- 
enced and  positive  and  sure  of  herself! 
The  looseness  of  her  limbs,  the  un- 
conscious abrupt  freedom  of  her  ges- 
tures, the  waviness  of  her  auburn  hair, 
the  candor  of  her  glance,  the  warmth 
of  her  indignation  against  injustice 
and  dishonesty,  the  capricious  and 
sensitive  flowings  of  blood  to  her 
smooth  cheeks,  the  ridiculous  wise  com- 
pressings of  her  lips,  the  rise  and  fall 
of  her  rich  and  innocent  bosom — these 
phenomena  touched  Mrs.  Maldon  and 
occasionally  made  her  want  to  cry. 
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Thought  she:  “/  was  never  so  young 
as  that  at  twenty-two!  At  twenty-two 
I had  had  Mary!”  The  possibility  that 
in  spite  of  having  had  Mary  (who  would 
now  have  been  fifty  but  for  death), 
she  had  as  a fact  been  approximately 
as  young  as  that  at  twenty-two  did  not 
ever  present  itself  to  the  waning  and 
peculiar  old  lady.  She  was  glad  that 
she,  a mature  and  profoundly  experi- 
enced woman  in  full  possession  of  all 
her  faculties,  was  there  to  watch  over 
the  development  of  the  lovable,  af- 
fectionate, and  impulsive  child. 

“Oh!  Here’s  the  paper,  Mrs.  Mal- 
don,” said  Rachel  as,  turning  away  to 
leave  the  room,  she  caught  sight  of  the 
extra  - special  edition  of  the  Signal, 
which  lay  a pale  green  on  the  dark  green 
of  the  Chesterfield. 

Mrs.  Maldon  answered,  placidly: 

“When  did  you  bring  it  in?  I nev- 
er heard  the  boy  come.  But  my  hear- 
ing’s not  quite  what  it  used  to  be,  that’s 
true.  Open  it  for  me,  my  dear.  I can’t 
stretch  my  arms  as  I used  to.” 

She  was  one  of  the  few  women  in  the 
Five  Towns  who  deigned  to  read  a news- 
paper regularly,  and  one  of  the  still 
fewer  who  would  lead  the  miscellaneous 
conversation  of  drawing-rooms  away 
from  domestic  chatter  and  discussions 
of  individualities  to  political  and  mu- 
nicipal topics  and  even  toward  general 
ideas.  She  seldom  did  more  than 
mention  a topic  and  then  express  a hope 
for  the  best,  or  explain  that  this  phe- 
nomenon was  “such  a pity,”  or  that 
phenomenon  “such  a good  thing,”  or 
that  about  another  phenomenon  “one 
really  didn’t  know  what  to  think.” 
But  these  remarks  sufficed  to  class  her 
apart  among  her  sex  as  “a  very  up- 
to-date  old  lady;  with  a broad  outlook 
upon  the  world,  and  to  inspire  sundry 
other  ladies  with  a fearful  respect  for 
her  masculine  intellect  and  judgment. 
She  was  aware  of  her  superiority,  and 
had  a certain  kind  disdain  for  the  in- 
creasing number  of  women  who  took  in 
a daily  picture-paper,  and  who,  having 
dawdled  over  its  illustrations  after 
breakfast,  spoke  of  what  they  had  seen 
in  the  “newspaper.”  She  would  not 
allow  that  a picture-paper  was  a news- 
paper. 
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Rachel  stood  in  the  empty  space 
under  the  gas.  Her  arms  were  stretched 
out  and  slightly  upward  as  she  held 
the  Signal  wide  open  and  glanced  at 
the  newspaper,  frowning.  The  light 
fell  full  on  her  coppery  hair.  Her 
balanced  body,  though  masked  in  front 
by  the  perpendicular  fall  of  the  apron 
as  she  bent  somewhat  forward,  was 
nevertheless  the  image  of  potential 
vivacity  and  energy;  it  seemed  almost 
to  vibrate  with  its  own  consciousness 
of  physical  pride. 

Left  alone,  Rachel  would  never  have 
opened  a newspaper,  at  any  rate  for 
the  news.  Until  she  knew  Mrs.  Mal- 
don  she  had  never  seen  a woman  read 
a newspaper  for  aught  except  the  ad- 
vertisements relating  to  situations, 
houses,  and  pleasures.  But,  much  more 
than  she  imagined,  she  was  greatly 
under  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Maldon. 
Mrs.  Maldon  made  a nightly  solemnity 
of  the  newspaper,  and  Rachel  naturally 
soon  persuaded  herself  that  it  was  a 
fine  and  a superior  thing  to  read  the 
newspaper  — a proof  of  unusual  intel- 
ligence. Moreover,  just  as  she  felt 
bound  to  show  Mrs.  Maldon  that  her 
notion  of  cleanliness  was  as  advanced 
as  anybody’s,  so  she  felt  bound  to  in- 
dicate, by  an  appearance  of  casualness, 
that  for  her  to  read  the  paper  was  the 
most  customary  thing  in  the  world. 
Of  course  she  read  the  paper!  And 
that  she  should  calmly  look  at  it  her- 
self before  handing  it  to  her  mistress 
proved  that  she  had  already  estab- 
lished a very  secure  position  in  the 
house. 

She  said,  her  eyes  following  the  lines, 
and  her  feet  moving  in  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Maldon: 

“Those  burglaries  are  still  going  on 
. . . Hillport  now!” 

“Oh,  dear,  dear!”  murmured  Mrs. 
Maldon,  as  Rachel  spread  the  news- 
paper lightly  over  the  tea-tray  and  its 
contents:  “Oh,  dear,  dear!  I do  hope 
the  police  will  catch  some  one  soon. 
I’m  sure  they’re  doing  their  best,  but 
really — 1” 

Rachel  bent  with  confident  intimacy 
over  the  old  lady’s  shoulder,  and  they 
read  the  burglary  column  together, 
Rachel  interrupting  herself  for  an  in- 
stant to  pick  up  Mrs.  Maldon’s  ball 
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of  black  wool  which  had  slipped  to  the 
floor. 

The  Signal  reporter  had  omitted  none 
of  the  classic  cliches  proper  to  the 
subject,  and  such  words  and  phrases 
as  “jimmy,”  “effected  an  entrance,” 

“the  servant  now  thoroughly  alarmed,” 
“stealthy  footsteps,”  “escaped  with 
their  booty,”  seriously  disquieted  both 
of  the  women — caused  a sudden  sensa- 
tion of  sinking  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 

Yet  neither  would  put  the  secret  fear 
into  speech,  for  each  by  instinct  felt 
that  a fear  once  uttered  is  strengthened 
and  made  more  real.  Living  solitary 
and  unprotected  by  male  sinews,  in  a 
house  which,  though  it  did  not  stand 
alone,  was  somewhat  withdrawn  from 
the  town,  they  knew  themselves  the 
ideal  prey  of  conventional  burglars 
with  masks,  dark  lanterns,  revolvers, 
and  jimmies.  They  were  grouped  to- 
gether like  some  symbolic  sculpture, 
and  with  all  their  fortitude  and  com- 
mon-sense they  still  in  unconscious 
attitude  expressed  the  helpless  and 
resigned  fatalism  of  their  sex  before 
certain  menaces  of  bodily  danger,  the 
thrilled,  expectant  submission  of  women 
in  a city  about  to  be  sacked. 

Nothing  could  save  them  if  the  peril 
entered  the  house.  But  they  would 
not  say  aloud:  “Suppose  they  came 
here!  How  terrible!”  They  would  not 
even  whisper  the  slightest  apprehension. 
They  just  briefly  discussed  the  matter 
with  a fine  air  of  indifferent  aloofness, 
remaining  calm  while  the  brick  walls 
and  the  social  system  which  defended 
that  bright  and  delicate  parlor  from  the 
dark,  savage  universe  without  seemed 
to  crack  and  shiver. 

Mrs.  Maldon,  suddenly  noticing  that 
one  blind  was  half  an  inch  short  of  the 
bottom  of  the  window,  rose  nervously 
and  pulled  it  down  further. 

“Why  didn’t  you  ask  me  to  do  that?” 
said  Rachel,  thinking  what  a fidgety 
person  the  old  lady  was. 

Mrs.  Maldon  replied: 

“It’s  all  right,  my  dear.  Did  you 
fasten  the  window  on  the  up-stairs 
landing?” 

“As  if  burglars  would  try  to  get  in 
by  an  up-stairs  window — and  on  the 
street!”  thought  Rachel,  pityingly  im- 
patient. “However,  it’s  her  house  and 
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I’m  paid  to  do  what  I’m  told,”  she 
added  to  herself,  very  sensibly.  Then 
she  said,  aloud,  in  a soothing  tone: 

“No,  I didn’t.  But  I will  do  it.” 

She  moved  toward  the  door,  and  at 
the  same  moment  a knock  on  the.front 
door  sent  a vibration  through  the  whole 
house.  Nearly  all  knocks  on  the  front 
door  shook  the  house;  and  further, 
burglars  do  not  generally  knock  as  a 

Rreliminary  to  effecting  an  entrance. 

fevertheless,  both  women  started — 
and  were  ashamed  of  starting. 

“Surely  he’s  rather  early!”  said  Mrs. 
Maldon  with  an  exaggerated  tran- 
quillity. 

And  Rachel,  with  a similar  lack  of 
conviction  in  her  calm  gait,  went  auda- 
ciously forth  into  the  dark  lobby. 


On  the  glass  panels  of  the  front  door 
the  street-lamp  threw  a faint,  distorted 
shadow  of  a bowler  hat,  two  rather  pro- 
truding ears,  and  a pair  of  long,  out- 
spreading whiskers  whose  ends  merged 
'into  broad  shoulders.  Any  one  famil- 
iar with  the  streets  of  Bursley  would 
Jiave  instantly  divined  that  Councilor 
Thomas  Batchgrew  stood  between  the 
gas-lamp  and  the  front  door.  And 
even  Rachel,  whose  acquaintance  with 
Bursley  was  still  slight,  at  once  recog- 
nized the  outlines  of  the  figure.  She 
had  seen  Councilor  Batchgrew  one  day 
conversing  with  Mrs.  Maldon  in  Moor- 
thome  Road,  and  she  knew  that  he 
bore  to  Mrs.  Maldon  the  vague  but 
imposing  relation  of  “trustee.” 

There  are  many — indeed,  perhaps  too 
many  — remarkable  men  in  the  Five 
Towns.  Thomas  Batchgrew  was  one 
of  them.  He  had  begun  life  as  a small 

Slumber  in  Bursley  market-place,  living 
ehind  and  above  the  shop,  and  beget- 
ting a considerable  family  which  ex- 
ercised itself  in  the  back  yard  among 
empty  and  full  turpentine-cans.  The 
original  premises  survived,  as  a branch 
establishment,  and  Batchgrew’s  latest- 
married  grandson  condescended  to  re- 
side on  the  first  floor,  and  to  keep  a 
motor-car  and  a tri-car  in  the  back 
yard,  now  roofed  over  (in  a manner 
not  strictly  conforming  to  the  building 
by-laws  of  the  borough).  All  Batch- 
grew’s sons  and  daughters  were  mar- 
ried, and  several  of  nis  grandchildren 
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also.  And  all  his  children,  and  more 
than  one  of  the  grandchildren,  kept 
motor-cars.  Not  a month  passed  but 
some  Batchgrew,  or  some  Batchgrew’s 
husband  or  child,  bought  a motor-car, 
or  sold  one,  or  exchanged  a small  one 
for  a larger  one,  or  had  an  accident,  or 
was  gloriously  fined  in  some  distant 
part  of  the  country  for  illegal  driving. 
Nearly  all  of  them  had  spacious  de- 
tached houses,  with  gardens  and  gar- 
deners, and  patent  slow  - combustion 
grates,  and  porcelain  bath-rooms  com- 
prising every  appliance  for  luxurious 
splashing.  And,  with  the  exception 
of  one  son  who  had  been  assisted  to 
Valparaiso  in  order  that  he  might  there 
seek  death  in  the  tankard  without 
outraging  the  family,  they  were  all 
teetotalers — because  the  old  man,  “old 
Jack,”  was  a teetotaler.  The  family 
pyramid  was  based  firm  on  the  old 
man.  The  numerous  relatives  held 
closely  together  like  an  alien  oligar- 
chical caste  in  a conquered  country. 
If  they  ever  did  quarrel,  it  must  have 
been  in  private. 

The  principal  seat  of  business — 
electrical  apparatus,  heating  apparatus, 
and  decorating  and  plumbing  on  a 
grandiose  scale — in  Hanbridge,  had 
over  its  immense  windows  the  sign: 
“John  Batchgrew  & Sons.”  The  sign 
might  well  have  read:  “John  Batcn- 
grew  & Sons,  Daughters,  Daughters- 
in-law,  Sons-in-law,  Grandchildren  and 
Great-grandchildren.”  The  Batchgrew 
partners  were  always  tendering  for,  and 
often  winning,  some  big  contract  or 
other  for  heating  and  lighting  and  em- 
bellishing a public  building  or  a man- 
sion or  a manufactory.  (They  by  no 
means  confined  their  activities  to  the 
Five  Towns,  having  an  address  in 
London,  and  another  in  Valparaiso.) 
And  small  private  customers  were  ever 
complaining  of  the  inaccuracy  of  their 
accounts  for  small  jobs.  People  who, 
in  the  age  of  Queen  Victoria’s  earlier 
widowhood,  had  sent  for  Batchgrew 
to  repair  a burst  spout,  still  by  force 
of  habit  sent  for  Batchgrew  to  repair  a 
burst  spout,  and  still  nad  to  “call  at 
Batchgrew’s”  about  mistakes  in  the 
bills,  which  mistakes,  after  much  argu- 
ment and  asseveration,  were  occasion- 
ally put  right.  In  spite  of  their  pro- 
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digious  expenditures,  and  of  a certain 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
understand  ‘‘where  all  the  money  came 
from,”  the  financial  soundness  of  the 
Batchgrews  was  never  questioned.  In 
discussing  the  Batchgrews  no  bank- 
manager  and  no  lawyer  had  ever  by 
an  intonation  or  a movement  of  the 
eyelid  hinted  that  earthquakes  had 
occurred  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  and  might  occur  again. 

And  yet  old  Batchgrew — admittedly 
the  cleverest  of  the  lot,  save  possibly 
the  Valparaiso  soaker — could  not  be 
said  to  attend  assiduously  to  business. 
He  scarcely  averaged  two  hours  a day 
on  the  premises  at  Hanbridge.  Indeed, 
the  staff  there  had  a sense  of  the  un- 
usual, inciting  to  unusual  energy  and 
devotion,  when  word  went  round: 
“Guv’nor’s  in  the  office  with  Mr. 
John.”  The  Councilor  was  always 
extremely  busy  with  something  other 
than  his  main  enterprise.  It  was  now 
reported,  for  example,  that  he  was 
clearing  .vast  sums  out  of  picture- 
palaces  in  Wigan  and  Warrington. 
Also  he  was  a religionist,  being  Chair- 
man of  the  local  Church  of  England 
Village  Mission  Fund.  And  he  was  a 
.politician,  powerful  in  municipal  af- 
fairs. And  he  was  a reformer,  who 
believed  that  by  abolishing  beer  he 
could  abolish  the  poverty  of  the  poor — 
and  acted  accordingly.  And  lastly  he 
liked  to  enjoy  himself. 

Everybody  knew  by  sight  his  flying 
white  whiskers  and  protruding  ears. 
And  he  himself  was  well  aware  of  the 
steady  advertising  value  of  those  whis- 
kers— of  always  being  recognizable  half 
a mile  off.  He  met  everybody  un- 
flinchingly, for  he  felt  that  he  was 
invulnerable  at  all  points  and  sure  of  a 
magnificent  obituary.  He  was  invari- 
ably treated  with  marked  deference 
and  respect.  But  he  was  not  an 
honest  man.  He  knew  it.  All  his 
family  knew  it.  In  business  every- 
body knew  it  except  a few  nincompoops. 
Scarcely  any  one  trusted  him.  The 
peculiar  fashion  in  which,  when  he  was 
not  present,  people  “old  Jacked”  him 
— this  alone  was  enough  to  condemn 
a man  of  his  years.  Lastly,  everybody 
knew  that  most  of  the  Batchgrew  family 
was  of  a piece  with  its  head. 
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Now  Rachel  had  formed  a prej- 
udice against  old  Batchgrew.  She  had 
formed  it,  immutably,  in  a single 
second  of  time.  One  glance  at  him 
in  the  street — and  she  had  tried  and 
condemned  him,  according  to  the  sum- 
mary justice  of  youth.  She  was  in  that 
stage  of  plenary  and  unhesitating  wis- 
dom when  one  not  only  can,  but  one 
must,  divide  the  whole  human  race 
sharply  into  two  categories,  the  sheep 
and  the  goats;  and  she  had  sentenced 
old  Batchgrew  to  a place  on  the  extreme 
left.  It  happened  that  she  knew  noth- 
ing against  him.  But  she  did  not 
require  evidence.  She  simply  did  “not 
like  that  man" — (she  italicized  the  end 
of  the  phrase  bitingly  to  herself) — 
and  there  was  no  appeal  against  the 
verdict.  Angels  could  not  have  suc- 
cessfully interceded  for  him  in  the 
courts  of  her  mind.  He  never  guessed, 
in  his  aged  self-sufficiency,  that  his  case 
was  hopeless  with  Rachel,  nor  even  that 
the  child  had  dared  to  have  any  opinion 
about  him  at  all. 

She  was  about  to  slip  off  the  pinafore- 
apron  and  drop  it  onto  the  oak  chest 
that  stood  in  the  lobby.  But  she 
thought  with  defiance:  “Why  should 
I take  my  pinafore  off  for  him  ? I 
won’t.  He  sna’n’t  see  my  nice  frock. 
Let  him  see  my  pinafore.  I am  an 
independent  woman,  earning  my  own 
living,  and  why  should  I be  ashamed  of 
my  pinafore?  My  pinafore  is  good 
enough  for  him!”  She  also  thought: 
“Let  him  waitl”  And  went  off  into 
the  kitchen  to  get  the  modem  appliance 
of  the  match  for  lighting  the  gas  in  the 
lobby.  When  she  had  lighted  the  gas 
she  opened  the  front  door  with  auda- 
cious but  nervous  deliberation,  and  the 
famous  character  impatiently  walked 
straight  in.  He  wore  prominent  loose 
black  kid  gloves  and  a thin  black  over- 
coat. 

Looking  coolly  at  her,  he  said: 

“So  you’re  the  new  lady-companion, 
young  miss!  Well,  I’ve  heard  rare  ac- 
counts on  ye  — rare  accounts  on  ye! 
Missis  is  in,  I reckon.” 

His  voice  was  extremely  low,  rich, 
and  heavy.  It  descended  on  the  silence 
like  a thick  lubricating  oil  that  only 
reluctantly  abandons  the  curves  in 
which  it  fell. 
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And  Rachel  answered,  faintly,  trem- 
ulously: “Yes.” 

No  longer  was  she  the  independent 
woman,  censorious  and  scornful,  but  a 
silly,  timid  little  thing.  Though  she 
condemned  herself  savagely  for  school- 
girlishness,  she  could  do  nothing  to 
arrest  the  swift  change  in  her.  The 
fact  was,  she  was  abashed,  partly  by 
the*  legendary  importance  of  the  re- 
nowned Batchgrew,  but  more  by  his 
physical  presence.  His  mere  presence 
was  always  disturbing;  for  when  he 
supervened  into  an  environment  he 
had  always  the  air  of  an  animal  on  a 
voyage  of  profitable  discovery.  His 
nose  was  an  adventurous  sniffing  nose, 
a true  nose,  which  exercised  the  original 
and  proper  functions  of  a nose  noisily. 
His  limbs  were  restless,  his  boots  like 
hoofs.  His  eyes  were  as  restless  as  his 
limbs,  and  seemed  ever  to  be  seeking 
for  something  upon  which  they  could 
definitely  alight,  and  not  finding  it. 
He  performed  eructations  with  the 
disarming  naturalness  of  a baby.  He 
was  tall  but  not  stout,  and  yet  he  filled 
the  lobby;  he  was  the  sole  fact  in  the 
lobby,  and  it  was  as  though  Rachel 
had  to  crush  herself  against  the  wall  in 
order  to  make  room  for  him. 

His  glance  at  Rachel  now  became 
inquisitive,  calculating.  It  seemed  to 
be  saying:  “One  day  I may  be  able 
to  make  use  of  this  piece  of  goods.” 
But  there  was  a certain  careless  good- 
humor  in  it,  too.  What  he  saw  was  a 
naive  young  maid,  with  agreeable  fea- 
tures, and  a fine,  fresh  complexion,  and 
rather  reddish  hair.  (He  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  color  of  the  hair.)  He 
found  pleasure  in  regarding  her,  and 
in  the  perception  that  he  had  abashed 
her.  Yes,  he  liked  to  see  her  timid 
and  downcast  before  him.  He  was  an 
old  man,  but  like  most  old  men — such 
as  statesmen — who  have  lived  con- 
stantly at  the  full  pressure  of  following 
their  noses,  he  was  also  a young  man. 
He  creaked,  but  he  was  not  gravely 
impaired. 

“Is  it  Mr.  Batchgrew?”  Rachel  softly 
murmured  the  unnecessary  question, 
with  one  hand  on  the  knob  ready  to 
open  the  sitting-room  door. 

He  had  flopped  his  stiff,  flat-topped 
felt  hat  on  the  oak  chest,  and  was 
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taking  off  his  overcoat.  He  paused 
and,  lifting  his  chin— and  his  incredible 
white  whiskers  with  it,  gazed  at  Rachel 
almost  steadily  for  a couple  of  seconds. 

“It  is,”  he  said,  as  it  were challeng- 
ingly — “it  is,  young  miss.” 

Then  he  finished  removing  his  over- 
coat and  thrust  it  roughly  down  on  the 
hat. 

Rachel  blushed  as  she  modestly 
turned  the  knob  and  pushed  the  door 
so  that  he  might  pass  in  front  of  her. 

“Here’s  Mr.  Batchgrew,  Mrs.  Mal- 
don,”  she  announced,  feebly  endeavor- 
ing to  raise  and  clear  her  voice. 

“Bless  us!”  The  astonished  excla- 
mation of  Mrs.  Maldon  was  heard. 

And  Councilor  Batchgrew,  with  his 
crimson,  shiny  face,  and  the  vermilion 
rims  round  his  unsteady  eyes,  and  his 
elephant  ears,  and  the  absurd  streaming 
of  his  white  whiskers,  and  his  mul- 
titudinous noisiness,  and  his  black 
kid  gloves,  strode  half-theatrically  past 
her,  sniffing. 

To  Rachel  he  was  an  object  odious, 
almost  obscene.  In  truth,  she  had  little 
mercy  on  old  men  in  general,  who  as 
a class  struck  her  as  fussy,  ridiculous, 
and  repulsive.  And  beyond  all  the 
old  men  she  had  ever  seen,  she  dis- 
liked Councilor  Batchgrew.  And 
about  Councilor  Batchgrew  what  she 
most  detested  was,  perhaps  strangely, 
his  loose,  wrinkled  black  kid  gloves. 
They  were  ordinary,  harmless  black  kid 
gloves,  but  she  counted  them  against 
nim  as  a supreme  offense. 

“Conceited,  self-conscious,  horrid  old 
brute!”  she  thought,  discreetly  drawing 
the  door  to,  and  then  going  into  the 
kitchen.  “He’s  interested  in  nothing 
and  nobody  but  himself.”  She  felt  pro- 
tective towards  Mrs.  Maldon,  that 
simpleton  who  apparently  could  not  see 
through  a John  Batchgrew!  ...  So 
Mrs.  Maldon  had  been  giving  him  good 
accounts  of  the  new  lady -companion, 
had  she! 

“Well,  Lizzie  Maldon,”  said  Coun- 
cilor Batchgrew  as  he  crossed  the 
sitting-room,  “how  d’ye  find  your- 
self? . . . Sings!”  he  went  on,  taking 
Mrs.  Maldon’s  hand  with  a certain 
negligence  and  at  the  same  time  fixing 
an  unfriendly  eye  on  the  gas. 
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Mrs.  Maldon  had  risen  to  welcome 
him  with  the  punctilious  warmth  due 
to  an  old  gentleman,  a trustee,  and 
a notability.  She  told  him  as  to  her 
own  health  and  inquired  about  his. 
But  he  ignored  her  smooth  utterances, 
in  the  ardor  of  following  his  nose. 

“Sings  worse  than  ever!  Very  un- 
healthy, too!  Haven’t  I told  ye  and 
told  ye?  You  ought  to  let  me  put 
electricity  in  for  you.  It  isn’t  as  if 
it  wasn’t  your  own  house.  . . . Pay  ye! 
Pay  ye  over  and  over  again!” 

He  sat  down  in  a chair  by  the  table, 
drew  off  his  loose  black  gloves,  and 
after  letting  them  hover  irresolutely 
over  the  encumbered  table,  deposited 
them  for  safety  in  the  china  slop-basin. 

“I  dare  say  you’re  quite  right,”  said 
Mrs.  Maldon  with  grave  urbanity. 
“But  really  gas  suits  me  very  well. 
And  you  know  the  gas-manager  com- 
plains so  much  about  the  competition 
of  electricity.  Truly  it  does  seem  un- 
fair, doesn’t  it,  as  they  both  belong 
to  the  town!  If  I gave  up  gas  for 
electricity  I don’t  think  I could  look 
Ae  poor  man  in  the  face  at  church. 
And  all  these  changes  cost  money! 
How  is  dear  Enid?” 

Mr.  Batchgrew  had  now  stretched 
■out  his  legs  and  crossed  one  over  the 
■other;  and  he  was  twisting  his  thumbs 
on  his  diaphragm. 

“Enid?  Oh!  Enid!  Well,  I did  hear 
.she’s  able  to  nurse  the  child  at  last.” 
He  spoke  of  his  granddaughter-in-law 
as  of  one  among  a multiplicity  of  women 
about  whose  condition  vague  rumors 
reached  him  at  intervals. 

Mrs.  Maldon  breathed  fervently: 

“I’m  so  thankful!  What  a blessing 
that  is,  isn’t  it?” 

“As  for  costing  money,  Elizabeth,” 
Mr.  Batchgrew  proceeded,  “you’ll  be 
all  right  now  for  money.”  He  paused, 
sat  up  straight  with  puffings,  and 
leaned  sideways  against  the  table. 
Then  he  said,  half  fiercely: 

“I’ve  settled  up  th’  Brougham  Street 
mortgage.” 

“You  don’t  say  so!”  Mrs.  Maldon 
was  startled. 

“I  do!” 

“When?” 

“To-day.” 

“Wen—” 
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“That’s  what  I stepped  in  for.” 

Mrs.  Maldon  feebly  murmured,  with 
obvious  emotion: 

“You  can’t  imagine  what  a relief  it 
is  to  me!”  Tears  shone  in  her  dark, 
mild  eyes. 

“Look  ye!”  exclaimed  the  trustee, 
curtly. 

He  drew  from  his  breast  pocket  a 
bank  envelope  of  linen,  and  then, 
glancing  at  the  table,  pushed  cups 
and  saucers  abruptly  away  to  make 
a clear  space  on  the  white  cloth.  The 
newspaper  slipped  rustling  to  the  floor 
on  the  side  near  the  window.  Already 
his  gloves  were  abominable  in  the  slop- 
basin,  and  now  with  a single  gesture 
he  had  destroyed  the  symmetry  of  the 
set  table.  Mrs.  Maldon  with  surpassing 
patience  smiled  sweetly,  and  assured 
herself  that  Mr.  Batchgrew  could  not 
help  it.  He  was  a coarse  male  creature 
at  large  in  a room  highly  feminized. 
It  was  his  habit  thus  to  pass  through 
orderly  interiors,  distributing  havoc, 
like  a rough  soldier.  You  might  almost 
hear  a sword  clanking  in  the  scabbard. 

“Ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty, 
sixty,”  he  began  in  his  heavily  rolling 
voice  to  count  out  one  by  one  a bundle 
of  notes  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
envelope.  He  generously  licked  his 
thick,  curved-back  thumb  for  the  sepa- 
rating of  the  notes,  and  made  each  note 
sharply  click,  in  the  manner  of  a bank 
cashier,  to  prove  to  himself  that  it 
was  not  two  notes  stuck  together. 
“.  . . Five  seventy,  five  eighty,  five 
ninety,  six  hundred.  These  are  all 
tens.  Now  the  fives:  Five,  ten,  fif- 
teen, twenty,  twenty-five.”  He  counted 
up  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-five. 
“That’s  nine-sixty-five  altogether.  The 
odd  sixty-five’s  arrear  of  interest.  I’m 
investing  nine  hundred  again  to-mor- 
row, and  th’  interest  on  th’  new  in- 
vestment is  to  start  from  th’  first  o’ 
this  month.  So  instead  of  being  out 
o’  pocket,  you’ll  be  in  pocket,  missis.” 

The  notes  lay  in  two  irregular  filmy 
heaps  on  the  table. 

Having  carefully  returned  the  empty 
envelope  to  his  pocket,  Mr.  Batchgrew 
sat  back,  triumphant,  and  his  eye  met 
the  delighted  and  yet  disturbed  eye 
of  Mrs.  Maldon,  and  then  wavered 
and  dodged. 
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Mr.  Batchgrew,  with  all  his  romantic 
qualities,  lacked  any  perception  of  the 
noble  and  beautiful  in  life,  and  it  could 
be  positively  asserted  that  his  estimate 
of  Mrs.  Maldon  was  chiefly  disdainful. 
But  of  Mrs.  Maldon’s  secret  opinion 
about  John  Batchgrew  nothing  could 
be  affirmed  with  certainty.  Nobody 
knew  it  or  ever  would  know  it.  I 
doubt  whether  Mrs.  Maldon  had  whis- 
ered  it  even  to  herself.  In  youth  he 
ad  been  the  very  intimate  friend  of  her 
husband.  Which  fact  would  scarcely 
tally  with  Mrs.  Maldon’s  memory  of 
her  husband  as  the  most  upright  and 
perspicacious  of  men  — unless  on  the 
assumption  that  John  Batchgrew’ s real 
characteristics  had  not  properly  re- 
vealed themselves  until  after  his  crony’s 
death;  this  assumption  was  perhaps 
admissible.  Mrs.  Maldon  invariably 
spoke  of  John  Batchgrew  with  respect 
and  admiration.  She  probably  had 
perfect  confidence  in  him  as  a trustee, 
and  such  confidence  was  justified,  for 
the  Councilor  knew  as  well  as  anybody 
in  what  fields  rectitude  was  a remu- 
nerative virtue,  and  in  what  fields  it 
was  not. 

Indeed,  as  a trustee  his  sense  of  honor 
and  of  duty  was  so  nice  that  in  order 
to  save  his  ward  from  loss  in  connection 
with  a depreciating  mortgage  security, 
he  had  invented,  as  a Town  Council- 
or, the  “Improvement”  known  as  the 
“ Brougham  Street  Scheme.”  If  this 
was  not  said  outright,  it  was  hinted. 
At  any  rate,  the  idea  was  fairly  current 
that  had  not  Councilor  Batchgrew  been 
interested  in  Brougham  Street  property, 
the  Brougham  Street  Scheme,  involving 
the  compulsory  purchase  of  some  of  that 
property  at  the  handsome  price  natu- 
rally expected  from  the  munificence  of 
corporations,  would  never  have  come 
into  being. 

Mrs.  Maldon  knew  of  the  existence 
of  the  idea,  which  had  been  obscurely 
referred  to  by  a licensed  victualer 
(inimically  prejudiced  against  the  tee- 
totaler in  Mr.  Batchgrew)  at  a Council 
meeting  reported  in  the  Signal.  And  it 
was  precisely  this  knowledge  which  had 
imparted  to  her  glance  the  peculiar 
disturbed  quality  that  had  caused  Mr. 
Batchgrew  to  waver  and  dodge. 

The  occasion  demanded  the  exercise 
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of  unflinching  common  sense,  and  Mrs. 
Maldon  was  equal  to  it.  She  very 
wisely  decided  that  she  ought  not  to 
concern  herself,  and  could  not  concern 
herself,  with  an  aspect  of  the  matter 
which  concerned  her  trustee  alone. 
And  therefore  she  gave  her  heart 
entirely  up  to  an  intense  gladness  at 
the  integral  recovery  of  the  mortgage 
money. 

For,  despite  her  faith  in  the  efficiency 
of  her  trustee,  Mrs.  Maldon  would 
worry  about  finance;  she  would  yield 
to  an  exquisitely  painful  dread  lest 
“anything  should  happen” — happen, 
that  is,  to  prevent  her  from  dying  in  the 
comfortable  and  dignified  state  in  which 
she  had  lived.  Her  income  was  not 
large — a little  under  three  hundred 

!>ounds  a year — but  with  care  it  sufficed 
or  her  own  wants,  and  for  gifts,  sub- 
scriptions, and  an  occasional  carriage. 
There  would  have  been  a small  margin 
but  for  the  constant  rise  in  prices.  As 
it  was,  there  was  no  permanent  margin. 
And  to  have  cut  off  a single  annual 
subscription,  or  lessened  a single  cus- 
tomary gift,  would  have  mortally 
wounded  her  pride.  The  gradual  de- 
clension of  property  values  in  Brougham 
Street  had  been  a danger  that  each  year 
rew  more  menacing.  The  moment 
ad  long  ago  come  when  the  whole 
rents  of  the  mortgaged  cottages  would 
not  cover  her  interest.  The  promise 
of  the  Corporation  Improvement 
Scheme  had  only  partially  reassured 
her;  it  seemed  too  good  to  be  true. 
She  could  not  believe  without  seeing. 
She  now  saw,  suddenly,  blindingly. 
And  her  relief,  beneath  that  stately 
deportment  of  hers,  was  pathetic  in 
its  simple  intensity.  It  would  have 
moved  John  Batchgrew,  had  he  been 
in  any  degree  susceptible  to  the  thrill 
of  pathos. 

“ I doubt  if  I’ve  seen  so  much  money 
all  at  once,  before,”  said  Mrs.  Maldon, 
smiling  weakly. 

“Happen  not!”  said  Mr.  Batchgrew, 
roud,  with  insincere  casualness,  and 
e added  in  exactly  the  same  tone, 
“I’m  leaving  it  with  ye  to-night.” 

Mrs.  Maldon  was  aghast,  but  she 
feigned  sprightliness  as  she  exclaimed: 

“You’re  not  leaving  all  this  money 
here  to-night?” 
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“I  am,”  said  the  trustee.  “That’s 
what  I came  for.  Evans’s  were  three 
hours  late  in  completing,  and  the  bank 
was  closed.  I have  but  just  got  it. 
I’m  not  going  home.”  (He  lived  eight 
miles  off,  near  Axe.)  “I’ve  got  to  go 
to  a church  meeting  at  Red  Cow,  and 
I’m  sleeping  there.  John’s  Ernest  is 
calling  here  for  me  presently.  I don’t 
fancy  driving  over  them  moors  with 
near  a thousand  pun  in  my  pocket — 
and  colliers  out  on  strike — not  at  my 
age,  missisl  If  you  don’t  know  what 
Red  Cow  is,  I reckon  I do.  It’s  your 
money.  Put  it  in  a drawer  and  say 
nowt,  and  I’ll  fetch  it  to-morrow. 
What  ’ll  happen  to  it,  think  ye,  seeing 
as  it  hasn’t  got  legs?” 

He  spoke  with  the  authority  of  a 
trustee.  And  Mrs.  Maldon  felt  that 
her  reputation  for  sensible  equanimity 
was  worth  preserving.  So  she  said, 
bravely : 

“I  suppose  it  will  be  all  right.” 

“Of  course  1”  snapped  the  trustee, 
patronizingly. 

“But  I must  tell  Rachel.” 

“Rachel?  Rachel?  Oh!  Her! 
Why  tell  any  one?”  Mr.  Batchgrew 
sniffed  very  actively. 

“Oh!  I shouldn’t  be  easy  if  I didn’t 
tell  Rachel,”  insisted  Mrs.  Maldon  with 
firmness. 

Before  the  trustee  could  protest  anew 
she  had  rung  the  bell. 

It  was  another  and  an  apronless 
Rachel  that  entered  the  room,  a Rachel 
transformed,  magnificent  in  light  green 
frock  with  elaborate  lacy  ruchings  and 
ornamentations,  and  the  waist  at  the 
new  fashionable  height.  Her  ruddy 
face  and  hands  were  fresh  from  water, 
her  hair  very  glossy  and  very  neat: 
she  was  in  high  array.  This  festival 
attire  Mrs.  Maldon  now  fully  beheld 
for  the  first  time.  It  indeed  honored 
herself,  for  she  had  ordained  a festive 
evening;  but  at  the  same  time  she  was 
surprised  and  troubled  by  it.  As  for 
Mr.  Batchgrew,  he  entirely  ignored  the 
vision.  Stretched  out  in  one  long 
inclined  plane  from  the  back  of  his 
chair  down  to  the  brass  fender,  he  con- 
templated the  fire,  while  picking  his 
teeth  with  a certain  impatience,  and 
still  sniffipg  actively.  The  girl  re- 
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sented  this  disregard.  But,  though 
she  remained  hostile  to  the  grotesque 
old  man  with  his  fussy  noises,  the  mantle 
of  Mrs.  Maldon’s  moral  protection  was 
now  ov€i*  Councilor  Batchgrew,  and 
Rachel’s  mistrustful  scorn  of  him  had 
lost  some  of  its  pleasing  force. 

“Rachel—” 

Mrs.  Maldon  gave  a hesitating  cough. 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Maldon?”  said  Rachel, 
questioningly  deferential,  and  smiling 
faintly  into  Mrs.  Maldon's  apprehen- 
sive eyes.  Against  the  background  of 
the  aged  pair  she  seemed  dramatically 
young,  lithe,  living,  and  wistful.  She 
was  nervous,  but  she  thought  with 
strong  superiority:  “What  are  those 
old  folks  planning  together?  Why  do 
they  ring  for  me?” 

At  length  Mrs.  Maldon  proceeded: 

“I  think  I ought  to  tell  you,  dear, 
Mr.  Batchgrew  is  obliged  to  leave  this 
money  in  my  charge  to-night.” 

“What  money?’,  asked  Rachel. 

Mr.  Batchgrew  put  in  sharply,  draw- 
ing up  his  legs: 

“This!  . . . Here,  young  miss!  Step 
this  way,  if  ye  please.  I’ll  count  it. 
Ten,  twenty,  thirty — ” With  new 
lickings  and  clickings  he  counted  the 
notes  all  over  again.  “There!”  When 
he  had  finished  his  pride  had  become 
positively  naive. 

“Oh,  my  word!”  murmured  Rachel, 
awed  and  astounded. 

“It  is  rather  a lot,  isn’t  it?”  said 
Mrs.  Maldon,  with  a timid  laugh. 

At  once  fascinated  and  repelled,  the 
two  women  looked  at  the  money  as  at 
a magic.  It  represented  to  Mrs.  Mal- 
don a future  free  from  financial  em- 
barrassment; it  represented  to  Rachel 
more  than  she  could  earn  in  half  a 
century  at  her  wage  of  eighteen  pounds 
a year,  an  unimaginable  source  of  end- 
less gratifications;  and  yet  the  mere 
fact  that  it  was  to  stay  in  the  house  all 
night  changed  it  for  them  into  some- 
thing dire  and  formidable,  so  that  it 
inspired  both  of  them — the  ancient 
dame  and  the  young  girl — with  naught 
but  a mystic  dread.  Mr.  Batchgrew 
eyed  the  affrighted  creatures  with 
satisfaction,  appearing  to  take  a per- 
verse pleasure  m thus  imposing  upon 
them  the  horrid  incubus. 

“I  was  only  thinking  of  burglars,” 
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said  Mrs.  Maldon,  apologetically. 
“There’ve  been  so  many  burglaries 
lately — ” She  ceased,  uncertain  of  her 
voice.  The  forced  lightness  of  her 
tone  was  almost  tragic. 

“There  won’t  be  any  more,”  said 
Mr.  Batchgrew,  condescendingly. 

“Why?”  demanded  Mrs.  Maldon 
with  an  eager  smile  of  hope.  “ Have 
they  caught  them,  then?  Has  Super- 
intendent Snow — ” 

“They  have  their  hands  on  them. 
To-morrow  there’ll  be  some  arrests,” 
Mr.  Batchgrew  answered,  exuding 
authority.  For  he  was  not  merely  a 
Town  Councilor,  he  was  brother-in-law 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Borough 
Police.  “Caught  ’em  long  ago  if  tn 
county  police  had  been  a bit  more  re- 
liable!” 

“Oh!”  Mrs.  Maldon  breathed  hap- 
ily.  “I  knew  it  couldn’t  be  Mr. 
now’s  fault.  I felt  sure  of  that.  I’m 
so  glad.” 

And  Rachel  also  was  conscious  of 
gladness.  In  fact,  it  suddenly  seemed 
plain  to  both  women  that  no  burglar, 
certain  of  arrest  on  the  morrow,  would 
dare  to  invade  the  house  of  a lady 
whose  trustee  had  married  the  sister  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Police.  The 
house  was  invisibly  protected. 

“And  we  mustn’t  forget  we  shall 
have  a man  sleeping  here  to-night,” 
said  Rachel,  confidently. 

“Of  course!  Of  course!  I was  quite 
overlooking  thatl”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mal- 
don. 

Mr.  Batchgrew  threw  a curt  and 
suspicious  question: 

“What  man?” 

“My  nephew  Julian — I should  say 
my  grandnephew.”  Mrs.  Maldon  s 
proud  tone  rebuked  the  strange  tone 
of  Mr.  Batchgrew.  “It’s  his  birthday. 
He  and  Louis  are  having  supper  with 
me.  And  Julian  is  staying  the  night.” 

“Well,  if  ye  take  my  advice,  missis, 
e’ll  say  nowt  to  nobody.  Lock  the 
rass  up  in  a drawer  in  that  wardrobe 
of  yours,  and  keep  a still  tongue  in  your 
head.” 

“Perhaps  you’re  right,”  Mrs.  Maldon 
agreed,  “as  a matter  of  general  prin- 
ciple, I mean.  And  it  might  make 
Julian  uneasy.” 

“Takejjt  and  lock  it  up,”  Mr.  Batch- 
grew reQgf?. 


“I  don’t  know  about  my  ward- 
robe— ” Mrs.  Maldon  began. 

“Anywhere!”  Mr.  Batchgrew  stop- 
ped her. 

“Only,”  said  Rachel  with  careful 
gentleness,  “please  don’t  forget  where 
you  have  put  it.” 

But  her  precaution  of  manner  was 
futile.  Twice  within  a minute  she  had 
employed  the  word  “forget.”  Twice 
was  too  often.  Mrs.  Maldon’s  memory 
was  most  capriciously  uncertain.  Its 
lapses  astonished  sometimes  even  her- 
self. And  naturally  she  was  sensitive 
on  the  point.  She  nourished  the  fiction, 
and  she  expected  others  to  nourish  it, 
that  her  memory  was  quite  equal  to 
younger  memories.  Indeed,  she  would 
admit  every  symptom  of  old  age — save 
an  unreliable  memory. 

Composing  a dignified  smile,  she  said 
with  reproving  blandness: 

“I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  forgetting 
where  I put  valuables,  Rachel.” 

And  her  prominently  veined  fingers, 
clasping  the  notes  as  a preliminary  to 
hiding  them  away,  seemed  in  their 
nervous  primness  to  be  saying  to 
Rachel:  “I  have  deep  confidence  in 
you,  and  I think  that  to-night  I have 
shown  it.  But  oblige  me  by  not  pre- 
suming. I am  Mrs.  Maldon  and  you 
are  Rachel.  After  all,  I have  not  yet 
known  you  for  a month.” 

A very  loud  rasping  noise,  like  a 
vicious  menace,  sounded  from  the  street, 
shivering  instantaneously  the  delicate 

Rlacidity  of  Mrs.  Maldon’s  home. 
Irs.  Maldon  gave  a start. 

“That  ’ll  be  John’s  Ernest  with  the 
car,”  said  Mr.  Batchgrew,  amused;  and 
he  began  to  get  up  from  the  chair. 
As  soon  as  he  was  on  his  feet  his  nose 
grew  active  again.  “You’ve  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of,  missis,”  he  added  in  a 
tone  roughly  reassuring  and  good- 
natured. 

“Oh  no!  Of  course  not!”  concurred 
Mrs.  Maldon,  further  enforcing  in- 
trepidity on  herself.  “Of  course  not! 

I only  just  mentioned  burglars  because 
they’re  so  much  in  the  paper.”  And 
she  stooped  to  pick  up  the  Signal  and 
folded  it  carefully,  as  if  to  prove  that 
her  mind  was  utterly  collected. 

Councilor  Batchgrew,  leaning  over 
the  table,  peered  into  various  vessels 
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in  search  of  his  gloves.  At  length  he 
took  them  finickingly  from  the  white 
slop-basin  as  though  fishing  them  out 
of  a puddle.  He  began  to  put  them 
on,  and  then,  half-way  through  the 

Rrocess,  abruptly  shook  hands  with 
Irs.  Maldon. 

“Then  you’ll  call  in  the  morning?” 
she  asked. 

“Ay!  Ye  may  count  on  me.  I’ll 
relieve  ye  on  it  afore  ten  o’clock. 
It  ’ll  be  on  my  way  to  Hanbridge,  ye 
see.” 

Mrs.  Maldon  ceremoniously  accom- 
panied her  trustee  as  far  as  the  sitting- 
room  door,  where  she  recommended  him 
to  the  careful  attention  of  Rachel. 
No  woman  in  the  Five  Towns  could  take 
leave  of  a guest  with  more  impressive 
dignity  than  old  Mrs.  Maldon,  whose 
fine  Southern  accent  always  gave  a 
finish  to  her  farewells.  In  the  lobby 
Mr.  Batchgrew  kept  Rachel  waiting 
with  his  overcoat  in  her  outstretched 
hands  while  he  completed  the  business 
of  his  gloves.  As,  close  behind  him, 
she  coaxed  his  stiff  arms  into  the  over- 
coat, she  suddenly  felt  that  after  all  he 
was  nothing  but  a decrepit  survival; 
and  his  offensiveness  seemed  somehow 
to  have  been  increased — perhaps  by  the 
singular  episode  of  the  gloves  and  the 
slop-basin.  She  opened  the  front  door, 
and  without  a word  to  her  he  departed 
down  the  steps. 

Two  lamps  like  light-houses  glared 
fiercely  along  the  roadway,  dulling  the 
municipal  gas  and  giving  to  each  loose 
stone  on  the  macadam  a long  shadow. 
In  the  gloom  behind  the  lamps  the  low 
form  of  an  open  automobile  showed, 
and  a dim,  cloaked  figure  beside  it.  A 
boyish  voice  said  with  playful  bullying 
sharpness,  above  the  growling  irregular 
pulsation  of  the  engine: 

“Here,  grandad,  you’ve  got  to  put 
this  on.” 

“Have  I?”  demanded  uncertainly 
the  thick,  heavy  voice  of  the  old  man. 

“Yes,  you  have — on  the  top  of  your 
other  coat.  If  I don’t  look  after  you 
I shall  get  myself  into  a row!  . . . Here, 
let  me  put  your  fist  in  the  armhole. 
It’s  your  blooming  glove  that  stops 
it.  . . . There!  Now,  up  with  you, 
randad! ....  All  right!  I’ve  got  you. 
sha’n’t  drop  you.”  i k 
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A door  snapped  to;  then  another. 

The  car  shot  violently  forward,  with 
shrieks  and  a huge  buzzing  noise,  and 
leaped  up  the  slope  of  the  street.  Rachel, 
still  in  tne  porch,  could  see  Mr.  Batch- 
grew’s  head  wagging  rather  helplessly 
from  side  to  side,  just  above  the  red 
speck  of  the  tail-lamp.  Then  the 
whole  vision  was  swiftly  blotted  out, 
and  the  warning  shrieks  of  the  invis- 
ible car  grew  fainter  on  the  way  to  Red 
Cow.  It  pleased  Rachel  to  think  of 
the  old  man  being  casually  bullied  and 
shaken  by  John’s  Ernest. 

She  leaned  forward  and  gazed  down 
the  street,  not  up  it.  When  she  turned 
into  the  house  Mrs.  Maldon  was  de- 
scending the  stairs,  which,  being  in  a 
line  with  the  lobby,  ended  opposite 
the  front  door.  Judging  by  the  fixity 
of  the  old  lady’s  features,  Rachel  de- 
cided that  she  was  not  yet  quite  par- 
doned for  the  slight  she  had  put  upon 
the  memory  of  her  employer.  So 
she  smiled  pleasantly. 

“Don’t  close  the  front  door,  dear,” 
said  Mrs.  Maldon,  stiffly.  “There’s 
some  one  there.” 

Rachel  looked  round.  She  had  actu- 
ally, in  sheer  absent-mindedness  or 
negligence  or  deafness,  been  shutting 
the  door  in  the  face  of  a telegraph- 

“Oh  dear!  I do  hope^l”  Mrs. 
Maldon  muttered  as  she  hastily  tugged 
at  the  envelope. 

Having  read  the  message,  she  passed 
it  on  to  Rachel,  and  at  tne  same  time 
forgivingly  responded  to  her  smile. 

The  excitement  of  the  telegram  had 
sufficed  to  dissipate  Mrs.  Maldon’s 
trifling  resentment. 

Rachel  read: 

“Train  hour  late.  Julian.” 

The  telegraph-boy  was  dismissed: 

“No  answer,  thank  you.” 

During  the  next  half-hour  excite- 
ment within  the  dwelling  gradually  in- 
creased. It  grew  out  of.  nothing — 
out  of  Mrs.  Maldon’s  admirable  calm 
in  receiving  the  message  of  the  telegram 
— until  it  affected  like  an  atmospheric 
disturbance  the  ground-floor — the  sit- 
ting-room where  Mrs.  Maldon  was 
spending  nervous  force  in  the  effort  to 
preserve  an  absolutely  tranquil  mind, 
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the  kitchen  where  Rachel  was  “putting 
back”  the  supper,  the  lobby  towards 
which  Rachel’s  eye  and  Mrs.  Maldon’s 
ear  were  strained  to  catch  any  sign  of 
an  arrival,  and  the  unlighted,  unused 
room  behind  the  sitting-room  which 
seemed  to  absorb  and  even  intensify  the 
changing  moods  of  the  house. 

The  fact  was  that  Mrs.  Maldon,  in  her 
relief  at  finding  that  Julian  was  not 
killed  or  maimed  for  life  in  a railway 
accident,  had  begun  by  treating  a delay 
of  one  hour  in  all  her  arrangements  for 
the  evening  as  a trifle.  But  she  had 
soon  felt  mat,  though  a trifle,  it  was 
really  very  upsetting  and  annoying. 
It  gave  birth  to  irrational  yet  real 
forebodings  as  to  the  non-success  of  her 
little  party.  It  meant  that  the  little 
arty  had  “started  badly.”  And  then 
er  other  grandnephew,  Louis  Fores, 
did  not  arrive.  He  had  been  invited 
for  supper  at  seven,  and  should  have 
appeared  at  five  minutes  to  seven  at 
the  latest.  But  at  five  minutes  to 
seven  he  had  not  come;  nor  at  seven, 
nor  at  five  minutes  past — he  who  had 
barely  a quarter  of  a mile  to  walk! 
There  was  surely  a fate  against  the 
party!  And  Rachel  strangely  per- 
sisted in  not  leaving  the  kitchen! 
Even  after  Mrs.  Maldon  had  heard  her 
fumbling  for  an  interminable  time  with 
the  difficult  window  on  the  first-floor 
landing,  she  went  back  to  the  kitchen 
instead  of  presenting  herself  to  her 
expectant  mistress. 

At  last  Rachel  entered  the  sitting- 
room,  faintly  humming  an  air.  Mrs 
Maldon  thought  that  she  looked  self- 
conscious.  But  Mrs.  Maldon  also  was 
self-conscious,  and  somehow  could  not 
bring  her  lips  to  utter  the  name  of 
Louis  Fores  to  Rachel.  For  the  old 
lady  had  divined  a connection  of  cause 
and  effect  between  Louis  Fores  and  the 
apparition  of  Rachel’s  superlative  frock. 
And  she  did  not  like  the  connection; 
it  troubled  her,  and  offended  the  ex- 
treme nicety  of  her  social  code. 

There  was  a constrained  silence,  which 
was  broken  by  the  lobby  clock  striking 
the  first  quarter  after  seven.  This 
harsh  announcement  on  the  part  of  the 
inhuman  clock  seemed  to  render  the 
situation  intolerable.  Fifteen  minutes 
past^seven,  and  Louis  not  come,  and 
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not  a word  of  comment  thereon!  Mrs. 
Maldon  had  to  admit  privately  that 
she  was  in  a high  state  of  agitation. 

Then  Rachel,  bending  delicately  to 
sweep  the  hearth  with  the  brass- 
handled  brush  proper  to  it,  remarked 
with  an  obvious  affectation  of  non- 
chalance: 

“Your  other  guest’s  late  too.” 

If  Mrs.  Maldon  had  not  been  able  to 
speak  his  name,  neither  could  Rachel! 
Mrs.  Maldon  read  with  painful  cer- 
tainty all  the  girl’s  symptoms. 

“Yes,  indeed!”  said  Mrs.  Maldon. 

“It’s  like  as  if  what  must  be!” 
Rachel  murmured,  employing  a local 
phrase  which  Mrs.  Maldon  had  ever 
contemned  as  meaningless  and  un- 
grammatical. 

“Fortunately  it  doesn’t  matter,  as 
Julian  is  late,  too,”  said  Mrs.  Maldon, 
insincerely,  for  it  was  mattering  very 
much.  “But  still — I wonder — - 

Rachel  broke  out  upon  her  hesitation 
in  a very  startling  manner: 

“I’ll  just  see  if  he’s  coming.” 

And  she  abruptly  quitted  the  room, 
almost  slamming  the  door. 

Mrs.  Maldon  was  dumbfounded. 
Scared  and  attentive,  she  listened  in  a 
maze  for  the  sound  of  the  front  door. 
She  heard  it  open.  But  was  it  possible 
that  she  heard  also  the  creak  of  the  gate  i 
She  sprang  to  the  bow-window  with 
surprising  activity,  and  pulled  aside  a 
blind,  one  inch.  . . . There  was  Rachel 
tripping  hatless  and  in  her  best  frock 
down  the  street!  Inconceivable  vision, 
affecting  Mrs.  Maldon  with  palpitation 
A girl  so  excellent,  so  lovable,  so  trust- 
worthy, to  be  guilty  of  the  wanton 
caprice  of  a minx!  Supposing  Louis 
were  to  see  her,  to  eaten  her  in  tht 
brazen  act  of  looking  for  him!  Mrs, 
Maldon  was  grieved;  and  her  gentle 
sorrow  for  Rachel’s  incalculable  lapse 
was  so  dignified,  affectionate,  and  jeal- 
ous for  the  good  repute  of  human  nature 
that  it  mysteriously  ennobled  instead 
of  degrading  the  young  creature. 

Going  down  Bycars  Lane  amid  the 
soft  wandering  airs  of  the  Septembei 
night,  Rachel  had  the  delicious  anc 
exciting  sensation  of  being  unyoked 
of  being  at  liberty  for  a space  to  obe) 
the  strong  free  common  sense  of  youtr 
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instead  of  conforming  to  the  outworn 
and  tiresome  code  of  another  age. 
Mrs.  Maldon's  was  certainly  a house 
that  put  a strain  on  the  nerves.  It  did 
not  occur  to  Rachel  that  she  was  doing 
aught  but  a very  natural  and  proper 
thing.  The  non-appearance  of  Louis 
Fores  was  causing  disquiet,  and  her 
simple  aim  was  to  shorten  the  period 
of  anxiety.  Nor  did  it  occur  to  her 
that  she  was  impulsive.  Something 
had  to  be  done,  and  she  had  done  some- 
thing. Not  much  longer  could  she  have 
borne  the  suspense.  All  that  day  she 
had  lived  forward  toward  supper- 
time, when  Louis  Fores  would  appear. 
Over  and  over  again  she  had  lived 
right  through  the  moment  of  opening 
the  front  door  for  him  at  a little  before 
seven  o’clock.  The  moments  between 
seven  o’clock  and  a quarter  past  had 
been  a crescendo  of  torment,  intolerable 
at  last.  His  lateness  was  inexplicable, 
and  he  was  so  close  to  that  not  to  look 
for  him  would  have  been  ridiculous. 

She  was  apprehensive,  and  yet  she 
was  obscurely  happy  in  her  fears. 
The  large,  inviting,  dangerous  universe 
was  about  her — she  had  escaped  from 
the  confining  shelter  of  the  house. 
And  the  night  was  about  her.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  her  to  wear  three  coats, 
like  the  gross  Batchgrew,  in  order  to 
protect  herself  from  the  night  I She 
could  go  forth  into  it  with  no  pre- 
caution. She  was  young.  Her  vigor- 
ous and  confident  body  might  challenge 
perils. 

When  she  had  proceeded  a hundred 
ards  she  stopped  and  turned  to  look 
ack  at  the  cluster  of  houses  collectively 
called  Bycars. 

The  distinctive  bow-window  of  Mrs. 
Maldon’s  shone  yellow.  Within  the 
sacred  room  was  still  the  old  lady, 
sitting  expectant,  and  trying  to  interest 
herself  in  the  paper.  Strange  thought  1 

Bycars  Lane  led  in  a northeasterly 
direction  over  the  broad  hill  whose 
ridge  separates  the  lane  from  the  moor- 
lands honeycombed  with  coal  and  iron 
mines.  Above  the  ridge  showed  the 
fire  and  vapor  of  the  first  mining  vil- 
lages, on  tne  way  to  Red  Cow,  proof 
that  not  all  colliers  were  yet  on  strike. 
And  above  that  pyrotechny  hung  the 
moon.  The  Municipal  Park,  of  which 
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Bycars  Lane  was  the  northwestern 
boundary,  lay  in  mysterious  and  for- 
bidden groves  behind  its  spiked  red 
wall  and  locked  gates,  and-  beyond  it  a 
bright  tram-car  was  leaping  down  from 
lamp  to  lamp  of  Moortnome  Road 
towards  the  town.  Between  the  masses 
of  the  ragged  hedge  on  the  north  side 
of  the  lane  there  was  the  thin  gleam 
of  Bycars  Pool,  lost  in  a vague  un- 
occupied region  of  shawd  - rucks  and 
dirty  pasture  — the  rendezvous  of 
skaters  when  the  frost  held,  Louis  Fores 
had  told  her,  and  she  had  heard  from 
another  source  that  he  skated  divinely. 
She  could  believe  it,  too. 

She  resumed  her  way  more  slowly. 
She  had  only  stopped  because,  though 
burned  with  the  desire  to  see  him,  she 
yet  had  an  instinct  to  postpone  the 
encounter.  She  was  almost  minded  to 
return.  But  she  went  on.  The  town 
was  really  very  near.  The  illuminated 
clock  of  the  Town  Hall  had  dominion 
over  it;  the  golden  shimmer  above  the 
roofs  to  the  left  indicated  the  electrical 
splendor  of  the  new  Cinema  in  Moor- 
tnome Road  next  to  the  new  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel.  He  had  told  her 
about  that,  too.  In  two  minutes,  in 
less  than  two  minutes,  she  was  among 
houses  again,  and  approaching  the 
comer  of  Friendly  Street.  He  would 
come  from  the  Moorthome  Road  end 
of  Friendly  Street.  She  would  peep 
round  the  comer  of  Friendly  Street  to 
see  if  he  was  coming.  . . . 

But  before  she  reached  the  comer, 
her  escapade  suddenly  presented  itself 
to  her  as  childish  madness,  silly,  inex- 
cusable; and  she  thought  self-reproach- 
fully:  “How  impulsive  I am!”  And 
sharply  turned  back  toward  Mrs. 
Maldon’s  house,  which  seemed  to  be 
about  ten  miles  off. 

A moment  later  she  heard  hurried 
footfalls  behind  her  on  the  narrow  brick 
pavement,  and,  after  one  furtive  glance 
over  her  shoulder,  she  quickened  her 
pace.  Louis  Fores  in  all  his  elegance 
was  pursuing  her!  Nothing  had  hap- 
pened to  him.  He  was  not  ill;  he  was 
merely  a little  late!  After  all,  she 
would  sit  by  his  side  at  the  supper- 
table!  She  had  a spasm  of  shame  that 
was  excruciating.  But  at  the  same 

time  she  was  wildly  glad.  And  already 
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this  inebriating  illusion  of  an  ingenuous 
girl  concerning  a common  male  was 
helping  to  shape  monstrous  events. 

CHAPTER  II 

LOUIS’  DISCOVERY 

LOUIS  FORES  was  late  at  his  grand- 
aunt’s because  he  had  by  a certain 
“*  preoccupation,  during  a period  of 
about  an  hour,  been  rendered  oblivious 
of  the  passage  of  time.  The  real  origin 
of  the  affair  went  back  nearly  sixty 
ears,  to  an  indecorous  episode  in  the 
istory  of  the  Maldon  family. 

At  that  date — before  Mrs.  Maldon 
had  even  met  Austin  Maldon,  her 
future  husband — Austin’s  elder  brother 
Athelstan,  who  was  well  established  as 
an  earthenware  broker  in  London,  had 
a conjugal  misfortune,  which  reached 
its  climax  in  the  Matrimonial  Court, 
and  left  the  injured  and  stately  Athel- 
stan with  an  incomplete  household,  a 
spoiled  home,  and  the  sole  care  of  two 
children,  a boy  and  a girl.  These 
children  were,  almost  of  necessity, 
clumsily  brought  up.  The  girl  married 
the  half-brother  of  a Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Fores,  and  Louis  Fores  was  their 
son.  The  boy  married  an  American 
girl,  and  had  issue,  Julian  Maldon  and 
some  daughters. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Louis  Fores, 
amiable,  personable,  and  an  orphan,  was 
looking  for  a career.  He  had  lived  in  the 
London  suburb  of  Barnes,  and  under  the 
influence  of  a father  whose  career  had 
chiefly  been  to  be  the  step-brother  of 
Lieutenant-General  Fores.  He  was 
in  full  possession  of  the  conventionally 
snobbish  ideals  of  the  suburb,  reinforced 
by  more  than  a tincture  of  the  stu- 
pendous and  unsurpassed  snobbishness 
of  the  British  army.  He  had  no 
money,  and  therefore  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions and  the  Higher  Division  of 
the  Civil  Service  were  closed  to  him. 
He  had  the  choice  of  two  activities: 
he  might  tout  for  wine,  motor-cars, 
or  mineral-waters  on  commission  (like 
his  father),  or  he  might  enter  a bank. 
His  friends  were  agreed  that  nothing 
else  was  conceivable.  He  chose  the 
living  grave.  It  is  not  easy  to  enter 
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aiding,  he  entered  it  with  eclat  at  a 
salary  of  seventy  pounds  a year,  and  it 
closed  over  him.  He  would  have  been 
secure  till  his  second  death  had  he  not 
defiled  the  bier.  The  day  of  judgment 
occurred,  the  grave  opened,  and  he  was 
thrown  qut  with  ignominy,  but  igno- 
miny unpublished.  The  august  influ- 
ences, by  simple  cash,  and  for  their  own 
sakes,  had  saved  him  from  exposure 
and  a jury. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  him  his  pro- 
tectors spoke  well  of  him,  emphasizing, 
his  many  good  qualities,  and  he  was 
deported  to  the  rive  Towns  (properly 
enough,  since  his  grandfather  had  come 
thence),  and  there  joined  the  staff  of 
Batchgrew  & Sons,  thanks  to  the  kind 
intervention  of  Mrs.  Maldon.  At  the 
end  of  a year  John  Batchgrew  told 
him  to  go,  and  told  Mrs.  Maldon 
that  her  grandnephew  had  a fault. 
Mrs.  Maldon  was  very  sorry.  At  this 
juncture  Louis  Fores,  without  intend- 
ing to  do  so,  would  certainly  have 
turned  Mrs.  Maldon’s  last  years  into 
a tragedy,  had  he  not  in  the  very  nick 
of  time  inherited  about  a thousand 
pounds.  He  was  rehabilitated.  He 
“had  money”  now.  He  had  a fortune; 
he  had  ten  thousand  pounds;  he  had 
any  sum  you  like,  according  to  the 
caprice  of  rumor.  He  lived  on  his 
means  for  a little  time,  frequenting 
the  Municipal  School  of  Art  at  the 
Wedgwood  Institution  at  Bursley,  and 
then  old  Batchgrew  had  casually  sug- 
gested to  Mrs.  Maldon  that  there  ought 
to  be  an  opening  for  him  with  Jim 
Horrocleave,  who  was  understood  to 
be  succeeding  with  his  patent  special 

Rrocesses  for  earthenware  manufacture. 

Ir.  Horrocleave,  a man  with  a chin, 
would  not  accept  him  for  a partner, 
having  no  desire  to  share  profits  with 
anybody;  but  on  the  faith  of  his  artistic 
tendency  and  Mrs.  Maldon’s  correct 
yet  highly  misleading  catalogue  of  his 
virtues,  he  took  him  at  a salary,  in 
return  for  which  Louis  was  to  be  the 
confidential  employee  who  could  and 
would  do  anything,  including  design. 

And  now  Louis  was  the  step-nephew 
of  a Lieutenant-General,  a man  of 
private  means  and  of  talent,  and  a 
trusted  employee  with  a fine  wage — 
all  under  one  skin!  He  shone  in  Burs- 
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ley,  and  no  wonder!  He  was  very 
active  at  Horrocleave’s.  He  not  only 
designed  shapes  for  vases,  and  talked 
intimately  with  Jim  Horrodeave  about 
fresh  projects,  but  he  controlled  the 
petty  cash.  The  expenditure  of  petty 
cash  grew,  as  was  natural  in  a growing 
business.  Mr.  Horrodeave  soon  got 
accustomed  to  that,  and  apparently 
gave  it  no  thought,  signing  cheques 
instandy  upon  request.  But  on  the 
very  day  of  Mrs.  Maldon’s  party,  after 
signing  a cheque  and  before  handing  it 
to  Louis,  he  had  somewhat  lengthily 
consulted  his  private  cash-book,  and, 
as  he  handed  over  the  cheque,  had 
said:  “Let’s  have  a squint  at  the 
petty-cash  book,  to-morrow  morning, 
Louis.’’  He  said  it  gruffly,  but  he  was 
a gruff  man.  He  left  early.  He  might 
have  meant  anything  or  nothing.  Louis 
could  not  decide  which;  or,  rather, 
from  five  o’clock  to  seven  he  had  come 
to  alternating  decisions  every  five 
minutes. 

It  was  just  about  at  the  dme  when 
Louis  ought  to  have  been  removing  his 
paper  cuff-shields  in  order  to  start 
for  Mrs.  Maldon’s  that  he  discovered 
the  full  extent  of  his  debt  to  the  petty- 
cash  box.  He  sat  alone  at  a rough  and 
dirty  desk  in  the  inner  room  of  the 
works  “office,”  surrounded  by  dust- 
covered  sample  vases  and  other  vessels 
of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  tints  — speci- 
mens of  Horrocleave’s  “Art  Luster 
Ware,”  a melancholy  array  of  in- 
genious ugliness  that  nevertheless  filled 
with  pride  its  creators.  He  looked 
througn  a dirt-obscured  window  and 
with  unseeing  gaze^surveyed  a muddy, 
littered  quadrangle  whose  twilight  was 
reddened  by  gleams  from  the  engine- 
house.  In  this  yard  lay  flat  a sign  that 
had  been  blown  down  from  the  fa9ade 
of  the  manufactory  six  months  before: 
“Horrodeave.  Art  Luster  Ware.” 
Within  the  room  was  another  sign, 
itself  fashioned  in  luster-ware:  “Hor- 
rodeave.  Art  Luster  Ware.”  And 
the  envelopes  and  paper  and  bill-heads 
on  the  desk  all  bore  the  same  legend: 
“Horrodeave.  Art  Luster  Ware.” 

He  owed  seventy-three  pounds  to  the 
petty-cash  box,  and  he  was  startled  and 
shocked.  He  was  startled  because  for 
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weeks  past  he  had  refrained  from  adding 
up  the  columns  of  the  cash-book — 
partly  from  idleness  and  partly  from  a 
desire  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  his 
own  doings.  He  had  hoped  for  the 
best.  He  had  faintly  hoped  that  the 
deficit  would  not  exceed  ten  pounds, 
or  twelve;  he  had  been  prepared  for  a 
deficit  of  twenty-five,  or  even  thirty. 
But  seventy-three  really  shocked.  Nay, 
it  staggered.  It  meant  that  in  addition 
to  his  salary,  some  thirty  shillings  a 
week  had  been  mysteriously  trickling 
through  the  incurable  hole  in  his  pocket. 
Not  to  mention  other  debts!  He  well 
knew  that  to  Shillitoe  alone  (his 
admirable  tailor)  he  owed  eighteen 
pounds. 

It  may  be  asked  how  a young 
bachelor,  with  private  means  and  a fine 
salary,  living  in  a district  where  prices 
are  low  and  social  conventions  not 
costly,  could  have  come  to  such  a pass. 
The  answer  is  that  Louis  had  no  private 
means,  and  that  his  salary  was  not  fine. 
The  thousand  pounds  had  gradually 
vanished,  as  a thousand  pounds  will, 
in  the  refinements  of  material  existence 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  His 
bank  account  had  long  been  in  abey- 
ance. His  salary  was  three  pounds  a 
week.  Many  a member  of  the  liberal 
professions — many  a solicitor,  for  ex- 
ample— brings  up  a family  on  three 
pounds  a week  in  the  provinces.  But 
for  a Lieutenant-General’s  nephew,  who 
had  once  had  a thousand  pounds  in  one 
lump,  three  pounds  a week  was  inade- 
quate. As  a fact,  Louis  conceived  him- 
self “Art  Director”  of  Horrocleave’s, 
and  sincerely  thought  that  as  such  he 
was  ill-paid.  Herein  was  one  of  his 
private  excuses  for  eccentricity  with 
the  petty  cash.  It  may  also  be  asked 
what  Louis  had  to  show  for  his  superb 
expenditure.  The  answer  is,  nothing. 

With  the  seventy-three  pounds  des- 
olatingly  clear  in  his  mind,  he  quitted 
his  desk  in  order  to  reconnoiter  the 
outer  and  larger  portion  of  the  count- 
ing-house. He  went  as  far  as  the 
archway,  and  saw  black  smoke  being 
blown  downwards  from  heaven  into 
Friendly  Street.  A policeman  was 
placidly  regarding  the  smoke  as  he 
strolled  by.  Ana  Louis,  though  ab- 
solutely sure  that  the  officer  woi^ld  not 
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carry  out  his  plain  duty  of  summoning 
Horrocleave’s  for  committing  a smoke- 
nuisance,  did  not  relish  the  spectacle 
of  the  policeman.  He  returned  to  the 
inner  office,  and  locked  the  door.  The 
“staff”  and  the  “hands”  had  all  gone, 
save  one  or  two  piece-workers  in  the 
painting-shop  across  the  yard. 

The  night-watchman,  fresh  from  bed, 
was  moving  fussily  about  the  yard.  He 
nodded  with  respect  to  Louis  through 
the  grimy  window.  Louis  lit  the  gas, 
and  spread  a newspaper  in  front  of  the 
window  by  way  of  blind.  And  then 
he  began  a series  of  acts  on  the  petty- 
cash  book.  The  office  clock  indicated 
twenty  past  six.  He  knew  that  time 
was  short,  but  he  had  a natural  gift  for 
the  invention  and  execution  of  these 
acts,  and  he  calculated  that  under  half 
an  hour  would  suffice  for  them.  But 


She  had,  then,  emerged  scatheless  in 
reputation  from  the  indiscreet  adven- 
ture! 

. The  house  was  animated  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Louis;  at  once  it  seemed  to  live 
more  keenly  when  he  had  crossed  the 
threshold.  And  Louis  found  pleasure 
in  the  house — in  the  welcoming  aspect 
of  its  interior,  in  Rachel’s  evident  ex- 
cited gladness  at  seeing  him,  in  her 
honest  and  agreeable  features,  and  in 
her  sheer  girlishness.  A few  minutes 
earlier  he  had  been  in  the  sordid  and 
dreadful  office.  Now  he  was  in  another 
and  a cleaner,  prettier  world.  He  yield- 
ed instantly  and  fully  to  its  invitation, 
for  he  had  the  singular  faculty  of  being 
able  to  cast  off  care  like  a garment. 
He  felt  sympathetic  towards  women, 
and  eager  to  employ  for  their  content- 
ment all  the  charm  which  he  knew  he 


when  he  next  looked  at  the  clock,  the 
acts  being  accomplished,  one  hour  had 
elapsed;  it  had  seemed  to  him  more  like 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  Yet  as  blotting- 
paper  cannot  safely  be  employed  in  such 
delicate  calligraphic  feats  as  those  of 
Louis,  even  an  hour  was  not  excessive 
for  what  he  had  done.  An  operator 
clumsier,  less  cool,  less  cursory,  more 
cautious  than  himself  might  well  have 
spent  half  a night  over  the  job.  He 
locked  up  the  book,  washed  his  hands 
and  face  with  remarkable  celerity  in  a 
filthy  lavatory-basin,  brushed  his  hair, 
removed  his  cuiF-shields,  changed  his 
coat,  and  fled  at  speed,  leaving  the 
key  of  the  office  with  the  watchman. 

“I  suppose  the  old  lady  was  getting 
anxious,  said  he  brightly  (but  in  a low 
tone  so  that  the  old  lady  should  not 
hear),  as  he  shook  hands  with  Rachel 
in  the  lobby.  He  had  recognized  her 
in  front  of  him  up  the  lane  — had  in 
fact  nearly  overtaken  her;  and  she 
was  standing  at  the  open  door  when 
he  mounted  the  steps.  She  had  had 
just  time  to  prove  to  Mrs.  Maldon  by 
a “He’s  coming”  thrown  through  the 
sitting-room  doorway  that  she  had  not 
waited  for  Louis  Fores  and  walked  up 
with  him. 

“Yes,”  Rachel  replied  in  the  same 
tone,  most  deceitfully  leaving  him  under 
the  false  impression  that  it  was  the  old 
lady’s-  -anxiety  ithat  had  sent  her  out. 
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possessed.  He  gave  himself,  gener- 
ously, in  every  gesture  and  intonation. 

“Office,  auntie,  office!”  he  exclaimed, 
elegantly  entering  the  parlor.  “Sack- 
cloth! Ashes!  Hallo!  where’s  Julian? 
Is  he  late,  too?” 

When  he  had  received  the  news  about 
Julian  Maldon  he  asked  to  see  the 
telegram,  and  searched  out  its  place  of 
origin,  and  drew  forth  a pocket  time- 
table, and  remarked  in  a wise  way  that 
he  hoped  Julian  would  “make  the  con- 
nection” at  Derby.  Lastly  he  pre- 
dicted the  precise  minute  at  which 
Julian  “ought”  to  be  knocking  at  the 
front  door.  And  both  women  felt  their 
ignorant,  puzzled  inferiority  in  these 
recondite  matters  of  travel,  and  the 
comfort  of  having  an  omniscient  male 
in  the  house. 

Then  slightly  drawing  up  his  dark 
blue  trousers  with  an  accustomed  move- 
ment, he  carefully  sat  down  on  the 
Chesterfield,  and  stroked  his  soft  black 
mustache  (which  was  estimably  long 
for  a fellow  of  twenty-three)  and  patted 
his  black  hair. 

“Rachel,  you  didn’t  fasten  that  land- 
ing window,  after  all!”  said  Mrs.  Mal- 
don, looking  over  Louis’  head  at  the 
lady-companion,  who  hesitated  mod- 
estly near  the  door.  “I’ve  tried,  but 
I couldn’t.” 

“Neither  could  I,  Mrs.  Maldon,” 
said  Rachel.  “I  was  thinking  perhaps 
Mr.  Fores  wouldn’t  mind^T?” 
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She  did  not  explain  that  her  failure  this  exertion  of  his  power  on  their 
to  fasten  the  window  had  been  more  or  behalf.  “Have  you  managed  it  so 
less  deliberate,  since,  while  actually  soon?”  his  aunt  would  exclaim,  and  he 
tugging  at  the  window,  she  had  been  would  answer  in  a carefully  offhand 
visited  by  the  sudden  delicious  thought:  way:  “Of  course.  Why  not?” 

“How  nice  it  would  be  to  ask  Louis  He  was  about  to  descend,  but  he  re- 
Fores  to  do  this  hard  thing  for  me!”  membered  that  he  must  not  leave  the 
And  now  she  had  asked  him.  gas  at  full.  With  his  hand  on  the  tap, 

“Certainly!”  Louis  jumped  to  his  he  glanced  perfunctorily  around  the 
feet.  And  off  he  went  up-stairs.  Most  little  landing.  The  door  of  Mrs.  Mal- 
probably,  if  the  sudden  delicious  don’s  bedroom  was  in  front  of  him,  at 
thought  had  not  skipped  into  Rachel’s  right  angles  to  the  window.  By  the 
brain,  he  would  never  have  made  that  door,  which  was  ajar,  stood  a cane- 
critical  ascent  to  the  first  floor.  seated  chair.  Underneath  the  chair 

A gas-jet  burned  low  on  the  landing,  he  perceived  a whitish  package  or  roll 
“Let’s  have  a little  light  on  the  that  seemed  to  be  out  of  place  there 

subject,”  he  cheerfully  muttered  to  on  the  floor.  He  stooped  and  picked 

himself,  as  he  turned  on  the  gas  to  it  up.  And  as  the  paper  rustled  pe- 
the  full.  culiarly  in  his  hand,  he  could  feel  nis 

Then  in  the  noisy  blaze  of  yellow  and  heart  give  a swift  bound.  He  opened 

blue  light  he  went  to  the  window  and  the  roll.  It  consisted  of  nothing  what- 

with  a single  fierce  wrench  he  succeeded  ever  but  bank-notes.  He  listened  in- 
in  pulling  the  catch  into  position.  He  tently,  with  ear  cocked  and  rigid  limbs; 
was  proud  of  his  strength.  It  pleased  and  he  could  just  catch  the  soothing 
him  to  think  of  the  weakness  of  women;  murmur  of  women’s  voices  in  the  par- 
it  pleased  him  to  anticipate  the  im-  lor,  beneath  the  reverberating  solemn 
pressed  thanks  of  the  weak  women  for  pulse  of  the  lobby  clock. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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\170RDS,  like  fine  flowers,  have  their  colors,  too: 

» » What  do  you  say  to  crimson  words  or  yellow? 
And  what  to  opal,  emerald,  pale  blue? 

And  elfish  gules? — he  is  a glorious  fellow. 

Think  of  the  purple  hung  in  Elsinore, 

Or  call  it  black,  and  close  your  eyes  to  see. 

Go,  look  for  amber  then  on  Lochlyn  shore 
And  drag  a sunbeam  out  of  Arcady; 

And  who  of  Rosamund  or  Rosalind 
Can  part  the  rosy  petal’d  syllables? 

Since  women’s  names  keep  murmuring  like  the  wind 
The  hidden  thing  that  none  for  ever  tells. 

Last,  to  forego  soft  beauty,  take  the  sword. 

And  see  the  blue  steel  redden  at  a word. 
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TRAVELED  for  a long  stored  up  more  or  less  capital;  he  ha?,  a 

his  boy  will 

yf|  p-rafries  ^th  a.  bt-  able  to  Jive  comfortably,  no  mattyi 

1 1 group  of  \yim  may  be  the  cthdency  of  his  oiitid. 

Th®  ability  to  support  himself,  the  power 
>hey,  is  certainly  not  the  nx«r 
quality  for  this  hoy  to  possesti  i 
. ^ ,.H|pi|RPPi  . ,w  <t ...  _nt»lyi  .especially  -$$'  thk'.-teV 

. . - by  the  esugcory  of  the  flowed  institutions  of  the  lias?;,  money- 

rnoment,  tike  a If  rtshman  class  m col-  fnalirng  in  Ins  family  has  reached  the 
lege.  The  .journey  was  quiet;  we  ski  in  saturation  point.  It  is  unnecessary;  » 
the.  dub-car  ;*t  our. east,  and  cbrtvtrsV ..may  be  inadvisable, or  even  wrong,  for 
cion  was  general;  1 was  struck  .by  the  him  to  enter  gainful  pursuits.  What  the 
narrow  range  of  this  conversation.  son  of  parents  in  d>mfortahle  oirctmi- 
Whether  it  flowed  freely  among  agroiip  stance's  eeijufres  is  pot  so  much  a narrow 
at  the  observation  end  of  the  car,  or  be-  training  in  r r he  support  of  life  as  a 
came  more  intimate  when  chairs  were  broader  one  in  hmv  to  utilize  living.  His 
drawn  together  by.  the  buffet,  a few  interests, quite  as  much  as  his  mental 
topics- - business  conditions,  real  est  ate,  powers,  need  stimulus,  development* »r»d 
anecdote;;,  and  ftinitnscencfis — seemed. to  disciplini*. 

bound  «.  Interest  did  not  go  further,  1 know  that  in  staring  the  situation  so 
The  men  themselves  were  far  from  unin-  flatly  I run  head  on  into  an  American 
temtitjg.  i'fdm  the  Oregon  apple-  trad»tion~~or  prejudice*  v The  American 
grower  ro  the  New  York  bioker,  every  demaefij cy—e  ve?r  svhert  in  no  other  way 
one  was  a factor  somehow  or  somewhere  democratic — neiigves  that  the  American 
in  American  life,  They  were  nor.  lira tr  boy,  though  millions  may  hang  over  his 
teresring;  but  they  Were  uninterested,  head,  must  work  for  his  living,  nuist 
except  in  their  narrow  ranges.  T he  br4>-  make  money.  With  a.  righteous  fear  lest 
kerfs  interest  In  .apple  vulture  werit  no  hi  $ moral  fiber  degenerate  in  useless 
further  than  irs  financial  aspects’?'  the  studies,  rhe  well-to-do  fattier  grudgingly 
apple-grcovers  interest  m VVall  Street  allows  nk  sop  to  enter  college,  reminds 
was  romantic  merely;  both  yawned  binf  cbnsf^ntly  that  the  nonsense  will  be 
when  ! talked  #?’  the  Russlan  story  l was  knocked  Oiit  of  birn  as&OOtVas  he  gradu* 
xeadtftg,  nr  tried  to  follow  through  the  ates.  and  hsirriev  him  mto  business  a? 
window  ike  mtifc&t ifa*  Sipfa^l'e  trail,  quickly  as  the  faculty  sJlriwi*  breathing 
There  yetis  nothing:  novel  in  this  expert-  relief  when  fee  is  safe  ip  ah  atmosphere 
erver:  but  at  \vas  illuminating.  It  seemed  whore  labor  is  measured  by  returns  in 
to  me  that  ihbse  men  had  failed  m get  cash-  If  there  were  da  tiger  of  starvation 
money's  worth  of  oilMchtrrm.  -'ahead  Ik.-  could  hot  be  more  anxious  to 

h .is.yery  cuVioiu  char  %u  few  yarc.'  or  fix  bis  son’s  mind  on  the  duty  of  earning, 
rb :M‘i  Tbpif  money;?  worth  from  ten  dollars  a week,  f do  not  blame  tin 
• the  .American . coMrgc  TV  poor  man  fathers- — even  In  the  instances  to  which  l 

: the  limit  myself — the  .well-to-do  parents  of 

college  first  of  all  to  make  hie  boy  stlf-  mtcilCctualb,  ablesoro;.  They  are  applv- 
.suppottiug— if  {Hisxibky  inore  efficient  mg  TV  American  tradmenv  as  it  wasj 
than  has  father:  and  he  g-cry,  a*,  a rule,  applied  to  them.  Bus  what  is  the  effect 
what  he.  pays  for.  BtriTV.  poor  map- is  *nn  th&  huyst 

At*  mi: 


rmr  rtifc*  typical  colfcg?:  gsrera*  • The  typ- 
uai  parem  of  our  iiridergradiiat^  has 


Sotaetimes  it  is  good;  often  it  is  un- 
fdit’iiitatcj  occa^onaHy  it  Is  disastrous.. 
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A Junior  comes  into  my  office  for  a talk. 
He  is  dear-eyed  ^nd  intelligent,  but 
conventional  from  his  clothes  to  his  con- 
versation. His  father  controls  an  enor- 
mous business,  and  he  is  to  begin  at  the 
bottom  of  the  corporation  as  soon  as  he 
graduates.  I gasp  at  the  figures  of  out- 
put and  return  that  he  casually  men- 
tions. I wonder  just  how  he  will  regard 
the  responsibility  which  the  course  of 
events  will  certainly  bring.  The  pros- 
pect does  not  worry  him  in  the  least. 
He  has  inherited  shrewdness  and  self- 
confidence.  He’ll  “ do  as  dad  did.”  But 
of  interest  in  the  problems  and  the  possi- 
bilities involved  in  this  vast  ownership 
I discover  not  a particle;  and  little  more 
in  what  his  means  will  enable  him  to  do 
with  his  life.  A fast  motor,  a country 
dub,  a good  boat,  a yearly  trip  to  Paris 
— his  ambitions  go  no  further.  Among 
his  college  courses,  English  composition 
interests  him  because  “dad”  says  he’ll 
have  to  write  good  business  letters;  eco- 
nomics a little  because  it  deals  with  cash; 
English  literature  in  a barely  discover- 
able degree  because  of  the  useful  culture 
which  is  supposed  to  flow  from  it.  All 
the  rest  of  the  world  of  knowledge — 
historical,  scientific,  esthetic — is  a dull 
blank.  It  does  not  interest  him  now;  it 
will  never  interest  him. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  col- 
lege can  ever  make  an  intellectual  of 
such  a youth;  nor  should  it  try  to  do  so. 
But  if  we  could  have  interested  him  in 
ideas;  if  we  could  have  extended  and 
lifted  the  range  of  his  pleasures;  wid- 
ened and  deepened  his  conceptions  of 
commerce;  given  him  a “social  con- 
science”— we  would  have  accomplished 
something.  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the 
college  that  the  time-spirit  in  this  youth 
was  too  strong  for  its  influence  to  com- 
bat; but  the  blame  does  not  rest  en- 
tirely upon  the  faculty.  “Dad”  must 
share  the  responsibility.  He  sent  the 
boy  to  us  with  eyes  closed  to  everything 
but  money-making  and  fun.  Perhaps 
this  youngster  will  put  all  his  energies 
into  doubling  the  family  fortune;  more 
probably  he  will  discover  the  weakness 
in  the  American  tradition  of  work,  break 
through  it,  and  enjoy  himself  according 
to  his  lights.  Of  these  undesirable  alter- 
natives, the  second  is  at  least  the  more 
human  and  perhaps  the  more  rational. 
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But  the  youth  whose  plight  arouses 
my  sympathy  and  indignation  is  of  a 
different  type.  His  kind  is  not  so  abun- 
dant in  the  colleges,  but  its  numbers  are 
increasing  yearly.  He  best  represents, 

I think,  the  new  generation  of  educated 
Americans. 

I knew  him  first  in  Freshman  year:  a 
pleasant  boy,  well-mannered,  with  the 
air  of  one  who  had  lived  in  a cultivated 
home.  He  was  not  an  “ honor  man  ” ; he 
seemed  afraid  to  throw  himself  into  his 
work.  And  yet  his  finer  accent,  his  oc- 
casional interest  in  music,  art,  and  books, 
made  his  classmates  a little  shy  of  him. 

He  was  said  to  be,  possibly,  a “high- 
brow,” or  a “ freak.”  But  he  was  a good 
athlete  in  a small  way,  and  a good 
“mixer.” 

As  soon  as  he  learned  the  conven- 
tional fashion  in  dressing,  and  acquired 
the  proper  slang — which  the  boys  from 
the  big  “prep,  schools”  had  from  the 
beginning — he  got  on  very  well.  He 
“made  a society,”  was  on  the  track 
team,  wrote  for  the  papers;  bade  fair  to 
have  an  exemplary  college  career,  and  to 
become  one  of  the  fine  fellows  who  merge 
indistinguishably  into  a common  type 
and  depart  as  one  man  from  college. 

However,  in  Junior  year  came  a reac- 
tion. I have  seen  it  hundreds  of  times — 
a faint  dawn  of  intellectual  awakening; 
a sudden  interest  in  the  world  as  distin- 
guished from  college  life.  The  mind 
grips  upon  knowledge  and  moves  slowly 
with  it,  as  the  wheels  move  when  the 
ears  of  an  automobile  engine  slide  into 
rst  speed.  He  was  roused  to  an  enthu- 
siasm of  thinking  by  a stimulating  book. 
Ideas  which  he  did  not  fancy  began  to 
anger  him — a sure  sign  of  intellectual 
progress.  He  began  to  ask  intelligent 
questions.  Then  he  fell  into  a depres- 
sion over  his  ignorance.  He  began  to 
criticize  the  curriculum.  Men  talked  in 
his  room  till  late  at  night.  He  bought 
special  cigarettes  and  posed  for  a little 
while  as  an  esthete.  But  when  he  de- 
voted a month  of  a summer  vacation  to 
reading  up  on  religion,  and  came  to  a 
conclusion  (so  it  seemed  to  me)  as  origi- 
nal as  it  was  wrong,  I felt  sure  that  we 
were  dealing  with  a mind. 

This  youth  came  frotn  a family  in 
which  cultivation  and  reasonable  wealth 
had  been  hereditary  for  several  genera- 
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tkms.  There  was  no  pressing  need  for 
him  in  the  family  business,  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  be  educated  to  the 
full;  in  fact,  his  parents  prided  them- 
selves on  the  education  which  they  were 
giving  their  son.  And  yet,  when  Senior 
year  came,  and  his  desire  for  knowledge 
awakened  with  the  approach  of  the  end 
of  the  conventional  period  of  training, 
clouds  appeared  on  the  domestic  horizon. 
I gathered  that  he  was  not  sufficiently 
anxious  to  enter  business;  that  he  did 
not  know  what  he  wished  to  do;  that 
college  seemed  to  be  making  him  un- 
practical. I was  consulted  as  a friend, 
first  by  him,  then  by  his  mother.  I told 
his  anxious  mother  that  her  boy  needed 
to  learn  more,  to  think  more,  before  put- 
ting his  knowledge  and  his  desires  to  the 
test  of  practice;  that,  if  their  means  per- 
mitted it,  nothing  would  be  so  good  for 
him  as  a little  more  education.  She 
thanked  me — and  sought  a more  prac- 
tical adviser,  who  suggested  that  the 
youth  be  put  into  the  bond  business  so 
that  he  should  waste  no  time  while  mak- 
ing up  his  mind  as  to  his  future  profes- 
sion ! If  he  had  wished  to  be  a lawyer,  or 
a doctor,  or  an  engineer,  they  would 
gladly  have  given  him  the  extra  years 
of  preparation.  But  he  merely  wished 
to  think  and  to  know:  to  study  more 
economics,  more  history;  to  read  widely; 
to  carry  through  some  guided  work  in 
social  service,  until  he  could  shape  his 
philosophy  of  life,  control  his  mind,  and 
find  out  what  he  wished  to  do  with  his 
powers.  And  this,  coming  in  no  recog- 
nized category  of  youthful  endeavor,  was 
unpractical,  aimless,  or  leading  perhaps 
to  idleness  and  eccentricity.  He  must 
get  to  work! 

They  chose  wisely,  according  to  their 
lights.  I think  that  this  youth  would 
have  responded  to  the  intellectual  stimu- 
lus which  the  university  could  have 
given  him.  I think  that  he  might  have 
been  led  into  study  for  its  own  sake, 
into  research,  perhaps  into  teaching. 
Having  means,  ne  would  have  been  able 
to  follow  his  bent  wherever  it  led  him, 
and  taste  of  the  delights  and  the  rigors 
of  academic  life,  without  its  meannesses 
and  its  sordid  cares.  He  would  have  cut 
loose  from  business  for  ever,  and  perhaps 
distinguished  himself.  But  distinction 
of  that  kind  did  not  interest  his  family. 
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They  have  made  a mediocre  business 
man  of  him;  and  if  that  is  what  they 
wanted,  they  have*  moved  sagaciously. 
Nevertheless,  I do  not  believe  in  their 
lights. 

I am  far  from  urging  that  all  thought- 
ful, intellectually  hungry  boys  should  be 
drawn  into  the  academic  life.  Hundreds 
of  youngsters  like  the  one  I have  de- 
scribed would  have  carried  the  profits  of 
a fuller  education  into  business  and  the 
professions.  As  business  men,  they 
would  have  gained  in  mental  power,  but 
most  of  all  in  a sense  of  proportion  and 
a better  understanding  of  the  aims,  the 
advantages,  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
life  they  were  choosing.  As  lawyers  or 
doctors  or  engineers,  their  efficiency 
surely  would  not  have  suffered  from  a 
broader  outlook  upon  other  aspects  of 
the  world’s  interests  and  the  world’s 
work,  and  their  lives  would  have  gained 
much.  That  this  fuller  education,  with 
the  keener  interest  in  life  which  comes 
with  it,  would  have  been  a luxury  for 
such  men,  I readily  grant.  But  this  is 
the  age  of  luxuries.  The  same  parent 
who  balks  at  an  extra  year  of  education 
lavishes  automobiles,  large  incomes,  and 
less  desirable  favors  upon  his  chil- 
dren. Most  fathers  who  send  their  sons 
to  college  regard  luxuries  as  a right — if 
not  automobiles,  riding-horses,  good  pic- 
tures, and  yachts,  at  least  warm  houses, 
electricity,  travel,  and  far  more  expen- 
sive food  than  is  needed  for  sustenance. 
Granted  that  an  education  beyond  the 
requirements  for  self-support,  but  well 
within  the  demands  of  an  active,  pleas- 
urable, intelligent  life,  is  a luxury,  are 
there  not  many  Americans  who  can 
afford  it? 

I am  assured  that  the  best  thinkers  in 
the  educational  world  are  spending  their 
energies  not  on  lengthening,  but  in  short- 
ening, the  period  of  education;  in  cutting 
down  waste,  in  increasing  efficiency.  I 
can  reply  that  such  work  is  invaluable. 
Let  us  improve,  condense,  reform,  wher- 
ever we  can,  making  four-year  courses 
into  three,  if  they  teach  only  three  years’ 
worth,  concentrating  and  improving  the 
work  in  our  schools  until  they  turn  out 
boys  of  sixteen  as  well  educated  as 
French  or  German  students  of  the  same 
age.  Let  us  save  what  time  we  can,  so 
that  the  youth  who  can  afford  no  more 
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education  than  that  provided  by  the 
usual  college  course  may  get  it  more 
speedily  or  more  efficiently.  But  it  is 
not  a question  here  of  providing  the  best 
education  in  the  least  time  for  those  who 
must  hurl  themselves  into  the  economic 
struggle.  It  is  a question  of  providing 
the  best  education,  regardless  of  time, 
for  the  boy  whose  struggle  will  be  not  so 
much  to  support  life  as  to  use  it  properly. 
If  such  an  education  is  a luxury — and 
when  I think  of  the  pre-eminent  need  of 
the  times  for  more  intelligence,  I begin 
to  doubt  my  term— then  it  would  be 
easy  to  present  statistics  from  our  col- 
leges which  would  flatly  contradict  the 
platitude  that  in  all  things  America  is 
luxurious. 

If  the  parent  with  a comfortable  liv- 
ing or  a good  position  to  give  his  boy 
would  put  less  emphasis  on  the  rigors  of 
the  coming  financial  struggle,  and  more 
upon  the  advantages  of  a well-opened 
mind,  the  effect  upon  the  college  would 
be  tremendous.  The  undergraduate 
would  feel  it  first  of  all.  Upon  many, 
the  influence,  it  is  true,  would  be  only 
indirect.  Out  of  a college  class  of,  say, 
three  hundred,  perhaps  fifty  are  merely 
well-dressed,  agreeable  young  animals, 
whose  minds  have  already  attained  their 
maximum  of  breadth.  It  is  a fair  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  not  already  spend- 
ing too  much  time  in  education.  Per- 
haps one  hundred  and  fifty  belong  to  the 
great  average — which  is,  after  all,  made 
up  of  too  many  varieties  to  be  called  an 
average.  Dull  men,  who  work,  never- 
theless, with  faithfulness;  bright  men, 
lazy  by  nature;  busy  men,  far  too  much 
concerned  with  social  or  commercial  suc- 
cess to  spend  much  more  energy  in 
thinking:  all  these  would  feel  that  the 
world  outside  was  beginning  to  value 
culture  and  the  intellect,  and,  without 
radically  changing  their  habits  or  their 
aims,  would  nevertheless  manage  to  get 
what  they  felt  to  be  their  share  of  men- 
tal broadening.  But  it  is  of  the  remain- 
ing one  hundred  that  I write:  the  men 
who  are  not  content  to  take  at  second- 
hand, or  do  without  the  illumination  of 
the  last  century  of  science,  or  the  accu- 
mulated knowledge  and  inspiration  of  the 
earlier  world;  the  men  whose  minds  are 
opening  and  are  worth  opening.  Many 
of  them  are  eager  for  active  life,  and  will 


not  wait  for  more  education;  many  of 
them  are  poor  and  cannot  wait;  but 
many  more  would  choose  the  luxury  of 
a deeper  preparation  if  anxious  parents, 
moved  by  a short-sighted  public  opinion, 
did  not  force  them,  still  immature,  into 
the  world.  They  may  know  the  text, 
“Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone”; 
but  in  the  face  of  practical  adults  assert- 
ing the  contrary,  and  urging  them  to 
come  out  and  earn  their  living,  they  are 
not  likely  to  apply  it.  For  it  takes  a 
clearer  sight,  a stronger  will,  and  more 
independence  than  even  the  exceptional 
boy  is  likely  to  possess,  to  see  that  edu- 
cation in  some  instances  may  be  the  first 
and  most  important  profession. 

The  effect  upon  the  professor  of  a more 
generous  parental  attitude  toward  edu- 
cation would  be  as  great  as  upon  the 
undergraduate,  and  more  calculable. 
The  college,  as  distinguished  from  the 
technical  school,  has  always  proposed,  as 
its  ideal,  to  educate  for  living — and  this 
term  includes  both  earning  one’s  living 
and  enjoying  it.  The  difficulty  now  is 
that  the  faculty,  the  parent,  and  the 
undergraduate  each  grasp  their  interpre- 
tation of  this  broad  purpose  and  pull  as 
hard  as  they  can  in  different  directions. 

The  faculty,  on  the  whole,  lean  too  far 
toward  the  idealistic  side  of  this  educa- 
tion. The  extremists  among  them  main- 
tain that  in  college  a boy  should  study 
nothing  practical,  nothing  with  poten- 
tialities of  money-making.  But  educa- 
tion is  surely  broader  than  they  think. 
It  is  a poor  education  which  in  teaching 
a comprehension  of  living  does  not  help 
toward  earning  the  daily  bread.  In 
truth,  it  is,  and  I suppose  it  always  will 
be,  a fault  of  our  profession  that  we  turn 
away  from  the  utilitarian  aspects  of  our 
subjects,  and  are  more  interested  in 
their  cultural  than  in  their  commercial 
value.  Our  lack  of  experience  in  turning 
thought  into  dollars  makes  us  unduly 
depreciate  what  might  be  called  the  busi- 
ness end  of  a liberal  education. 

But  where  this  error  exists  we  have 
been  driven  into  it  by  the  obstinacy  of 
parents,  who  will  not  see  that  the  power 
to  make  money  is  only  a by-product  of 
education — by  well-to-do  parents  espe- 
cially, who  send  us  youngsters  who  will 
have  to  assume  vast  responsibilities  and 
use  vast  opportunities  for  service  and 
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pleasure,  saving,  Teach  my  youthful 
millionaire  how  to  make  more  money! 
We  have  had  to  fight  an  ingrained 
American  prejudice;  no  wonder  tnat  we 
have  become  a little  prejudiced  ourselves 
in  the  course  of  the  struggle. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  reactive 
effect  of  even  a portion  of  a class  sent  to 
college  in  sympathy  with  the  ideals  of 
the  college  professor — which  are,  after 
all,  those  of  a true  liberal  education — 
would  be  very  great.  We  would  not 
turn  out  geniuses,  or  make  over  America; 
but  that  deathly  indifference,  sprung 
of  conflicting  aims,  which  hangs  like  a 
fog-bank  over  the  American  college, 
would  lift  and  lighten.  The  inefficiency 
which  is  to  be  found  in  teaching  as  well 
as  in  business,  and  the  inherent  laziness 
of  the  human  animal,  would  prevent  a 
too  rapid  clearing  of  the  atmosphere. 
We  would  not  be  blinded  by  the  flash. 
But  I think  that  professor  and  father 
and  son  might  begin  to  work  together 
toward  a common  purpose;  and  that 
the  teacher  would  teacn  more  broadly 
and  more  successfully  the  things  which 
knowledge  can  contribute  to  life. 

But  if  education  should  be  numbered 
among  the  permitted  luxuries  of  Amer- 
ican life,  the  greatest  effect  would  be  on 
a department  of  the  university  which 
means  little  now  to  the  undergraduate 
and  less  than  little  to  the  American  par- 
ent. I mean  the  graduate  school,  the 
business  of  which  is  to  give  advanced 
training  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
The  well-to-do  parent  is  not  especially 
interested  in  the  productive  activities  of 
the  graduate  school,  and  I do  not  see 
why  ne  should  be.  He  thinks  of  it,  if  he 
thinks  of  it  at  all,  as  a highly  specialized 
laboratory  for  turning  out  unreadable 
treatises  on  the  sources  of  unreadable 
plays;  or  accounts  of  ridiculously  named 
chemical  compounds;  or  pamphlets  on 
Sanscrit  inflections;  or  philosophical 
theories  whose  very  titles  he  does  not 
understand.  It  is  absurd  to  maintain 
that  he  should  be  vitally  interested,  be- 
cause these  represent  the  outposts  of 
knowledge.  No  one  blames  him  for  a 
lack  of  interest  in  the  valves  of  a steam 
turbine,  in  how  to  modify  milk  for  a ten 
months’  baby,  in  the  manufacture  of 
breakfast  foods.  These  things  also  are 
important.  He  cannot  afford  to  despise 


them  because  they  lie  beyond  his  metier; 
but  enthusiasm  is  not  demanded  of  him. 

In  another  phase  of  the  graduate 
school,  however,  he  might  well  be  more 
interested.  I mean  in  the  opportunities 
it  offers,  or  could  offer,  to  his  boy.  We 
have  heard  much  of  what  the  graduate 
schools  can  do  for  the  country.  I am 
more  concerned  just  now  with  what  they 
might  do  for  the  undergraduate  who  is 
to  be  allowed  the  luxury  of  a little  more 
education. 

My  own  experience  was  typical  only 
in  so  far  as  my  condition  resembled  that 
of  hundreds  of  boys,  who  come  to  Senior 
year  in  college  with  a distressing  vague- 
ness of  aims,  a feeling  of  incapacity,  and 
one  certainty  — that  they  are  not  yet 
educated,  that  they  are  not  yet  ready 
to  enter  the  world.  As  it  happened,  I 
was  allowed  to  choose  the  path  of  the 
graduate  school. 

I entered  uncertain,  doubtful  of  what 
interested  me,  guiltily  conscious  that  I 
ought  to  be  earning  ten  dollars  a week  in 
an  office  or  a mill.  I found  myself  in  a 
new  atmosphere.  We  were  starting  over 
again;  we  were  boasting  of  our  igno- 
rance; we  were  clamoring  for  knowledge; 
yearning  for  opportunities  to  study  in  a 
field  which  grew  wider  and  wider  under 
our  touch.  Far  from  separating  our- 
selves from  life,  we  seemed  to  grow  for 
the  first  time  acutely  conscious  of  it. 
Reality,  instead  of  being  a simple  affair 
of  making  money,  marrying,  and  dying, 
began  to  grow  vast,  complex,  and  infi- 
nitely interesting.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  we  held  ourselves  to  the  little  seg- 
ment which  was  assigned  to  us  for  study. 
Our  thoughts  leaped  ahead — though  still 
vaguely — to  the  practical,  concrete  work 
we  must  do,  and  we  were  distressed  at 
the  opportunities  for  knowledge  which 
must  be  left  behind  us.  Ennui  became 
unthinkable;  idleness  a crime.  Yet  we 
were  boys  still,  and  intensely  human 
boys.  We  sat  late  with  beer  and  pipes, 
and  talked  nonsense  far  more  effectively 
than  in  undergraduate  days;  we  took  up 
athletics,  which  in  college  we  had  left  to 
the  teams;  we  were  even  merrier  be- 
cause our  mirth  came  as  a reaction  from 
hard  work.  When  we  compared  experi- 
ences with  the  intellectually  sympathetic 
among  our  classmates  who  had  gone  out 
into  tne  world,  we  found  that  they,  too, 
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had  felt  the  spring  and  the  stimulus  of 
directed,  purposeful  endeavor.  But  ex- 
cept where  they  had  already  discovered 
a career,  their  enthusiasm  was  less  than 
ours,  their  energies  not  so  active;  they 
did  not  seem  to  be  on  such  good  terms 
with  life. 

Of  course,  in  a way,  we  were  special- 
ists, and  this  seems  to  remove  my  per- 
sonal experience  from  the  argument  I 
am  advancing  for  the  luxury  of  a full 
education.  In  reality,  I think,  it  does 
not.  For  we  were  specialists  only  by 
compulsion,  because,  since  most  of  us 
were  preparing  for  teaching  or  scholar- 
ship, we  knew  that  we  must  coniine  most 
of  our  labors  to  one  held.  And  I think 
that  it  was,  and  is,  one  of  the  defects  of 
the  graduate  school  that  it  drives  too 
quickly  into  the  more  highly  specialized 
branches  of  knowledge;  that  it  puts  all 
the  emphasis  upon  preparation  for  schol- 
arly production,  just  as  the  world  out- 
side puts  all  the  emphasis  upon  money- 
making. 

In  fact,  the  graduate  school  looked 
with  a hardly  concealed  contempt  upon 
the  candidates  for  a simple  M.A.  degree, 
who  would  not  go  to  the  bitter  end  of 
smy  one  line  of  endeavor,  who  were  seek- 
ing merely  a further  preparation  for  life. 
And  that  was  its  weakness.  There  it 
shared — though  the  accusation  would 
have  angered  its  professors — the  Amer- 
ican prejudice  against  the  luxury  of  a 
general  education.  In  all  that  seething 
intellectual  life,  with  its  burning  inter- 
ests and  increasing  powers,  many  of 
them  saw  no  health  except  in  the  student 
dedicated  to  research.  Those  who  left 
us  by  the  way — for  the  law,  for  business, 
for  diplomacy,  or  for  literature — they  re- 
garded as  strayed  sheep. 

No  one  who  knows  the  results  would 
be  so  blind  as  to  attack  the  value  of  that 
specialization  in  research  which  has  al- 
ready placed  our  graduate  schools  beside 
those  of  Germany  and  France.  But  why 
have  we  failed  to  realize  that  in  the 
means  they  offer  for  fulfilling  a general 
education  they  can  satisfy  a real  need  of 
contemporary  America?  The  life  we 
tasted  there  would  be  better  for  many  a 
thoughtful,  hesitating  Senior  I have 
known  since  than  a half-hearted  plunge 
into  a world  whioh  did  not  yet  interest 
him;  a year  or  so  later  it  would  have 


sent  him,  eager  and  enthusiastic,  into 
an  activity  which  his  broadening  mind 
could  have  chosen  for  itself. 

It  is  easy  to  blame  America  and  the 
American  parent  for  parsimony  in  edu- 
cation, but  it  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  futile  to  blame  a 
tendency,  and  the  American  attitude 
toward  liberal  education  is  a tendency 
— and  an  inherited  tendency,  which 
makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  es- 
cape. The  American  parent  has,  as  a 
rule,  but  recently  attained  economic  in- 
dependence and  ended  his  up-hill  climb. 
His  sons  can  start  on  the  level;  they  will 
not  have  to  climb  as  he  climbed.  But 
climbing  is  what  he  best  understands; 
and  he  must  be  liberal-minded  and  a 
little  prophetic  in  his  vision  if  he  does 
not  send  his  boys  to  college  to  prepare 
for  the  needs,  not  of  their  generation, 
but  his  own. 

It  is  easy  to  blame  the  undergraduate 
for  not  striving  harder  for  the  kind  of 
education  which  will  make  him  most 
happy  and  most  useful.  But  to  what 
advantage?  The  patient  is  not  blamed 
when  the  wrong  medicine,  or  too  little 
medicine,  is  prescribed  for  him!  And 
furthermore,  that  minority  of  our  under- 
graduates who  really  need  more  educa- 
tion are  asking  for  it,  are  struggling  for 
it,  though  often  in  a blind  and  half- 
conscious fashion.  Every  college  teacher 
not  case-hardened  in  intellectual  superi- 
ority knows  and  is  rejoiced  by  this  fact. 

In  truth,  the  college  teacher  must  take 
his  share  of  responsibility  for  the  nig- 
gardliness of  American  education.  I 
suppose  that  we  realize  the  essential 
importance  in  contemporary  life  of  the 
intelligence  which  comes  from  a full  edu- 
cation, but  I confess  that  I think  we 
do  not  always  act  upon  our  realization. 
I find  myself  constantly  resisting  the 
temptation  to  say:  “This,  gentlemen, 
will  not  interest  you:  it  leads  to  an 
appreciation  of  life;  it  shows  how  to  rise 
to  the  possibilities  of  living;  but  it 
will  never  make  a cent  for  you,  and  it  is 
difficult.  You  must  study  it;  but  you 
won’t  be  interested.”  I hate  this  hie- 
rophantic,  better-than-thou  attitude  in 
myself  or  any  other  teacher.  What 
right  have  we  to  assume  that  the  higher 
realms  of  the  intellect  are  reserved  for 
the  scholar  and  the  theorist  ? What  right 
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to  smile  superciliously  at  all  interest  in 
knowledge  which  does  not  lead  directly 
toward  scholarly  production?  What  is 
gained  Ivy  asserting  that  study  must  be 
bleak  and  austere;  that  learning  must 
be  unworldly  and  exclusive?  The  cob 
leges  also  have  been  indisposed  to  allow 
the  contpytent— who  do  not  wish  to  be- 
come specialwts^thc  luxAHy'  of  a full 
education. 

C/tholu^ions  will  quickly  be  reached 
by  those  who  take  the  trouble  ro  look 
afxnit  them.  We  are  not  so  rooted  in 
our  prejudice  against  work  that  is  un- 
measurable by  cash  as  To  have  produced 
no  those  who  ate  probting 

themselves  or  the  country'  by  the.iuxutir:. 
ous  excess  6f their  edueatiop.  The  young 
miliionairo  who  is  using  bis  .wealth  ttfi- 
eifindy*  enthusiastically,  wisely  for  social 
setviee  an  Asocial  knowledge,  is  no  longer 
so  ram  as  to  be  unfamiliar,  though  he  is 
still  r»  curiosity.  He  is  drawing  divi- 
dends for  himself  and  others  from  a 
deeper  comprehension  of  the  nerds  of 
society  than  experiences  withoin  educa- 
tion could  have  given  him.  And  many 
a man  not  a millionaire,  though  master 
of  his  income,  is  using  his  business  or  bis 
profession  for  broad  and  interesting  ser- 
vices to  the  community;  made  possible 
by  the  knowledge  and the  interests  with 
which;  education  has  endowed  Kim.  Less 
valuable,  perhaps,  and  yet  invaluable 
in  a genuine  civilisation;  is  another  and 
more  familiar  type;  the  business  mao 
or  lawyer  who  has  learned  how  to  live 
outside  his  office;  whose  pleasures;  art 
not  limited  t«  the  physical  and  the 
sensual;  who  has  a hinterland*  a back- 
ground, as  TL  G.  Wells  put*  itf;- who  is 
a cultivated,  sympathetic,  intelligent; 
broad-minded  man  first,  and  a good 
business  man  or  lawyer  afterward.  This; 
too,  is  a product  of  education — an  almost 


inevitable  result  of  a full  and  true  edu- 
cation, when  the  mind  is  capable  of 
receiving  and  profiting  ?hy  tfce;rigb!«.hf‘ 
knowledge  and  the  stimulus  of  ideas  y- 

Observe,  on  the  either  hand;  the  gOi$  ,:-i 
of  patents  in  comfortable  circumstances; 
the  boys;  who  were  guaranteed  a fair 
start  in  life  whenever  and  however  they 
entered  upon  practical  work,  -and  who 
sought  only  the  utilitarian  in  college. 
Have  t hey  gained  by  their  loss  of  culture 
and  a broad  education f Arc  they  more 
useful  to  the  community,  more  interest- 
ing to  themselves;  are  they  Happier? 
Those  who  left  us  when  their  interests 
were  just  awakening — have  they  gained 
by  the  year  or  so  of  time  they  have 
saved? 

Consider  those  familiar  figures  in 
American  life;  the  bored  youth  selling 
bonds  "to  keep  doing  something’';  the 
half-hearted  successor  to  a big  business 
who  lets  hi*  subordlnatvs  carry  most  of 
the  svorkj  rhe  wealthy  yopngstet who 
conducts  a gambling  business  on  the 
stack-exchange  because  he  must  have 
som^^-iroment;  the  rich  idler  too  intel- 
ligent to  find  the  usual  means  of  rime- 
kjuing  efficocKHi s ; • Thfeb Mr  to  a million 
making  more  money  doggedly  because 
hi  doesn’t i know  what,  else  to  do.  Some 
of  these*  misfittings..  f(G  doubt,  arise  from 
d lffieulues  of  tetnperament,  or  defect s 
ip  character ; hut  many  of  them  are  due 
simply  and  solely  to  insuHieknt  educa- 
tion. These  men  have  not  been  raised 
in tellyctuali V to  the  level  of  their  oppor- 


tunities,' their  .interests  are  still  dor- 
mant. Nothing  very  ic-iious  is  the.  mat- 
ter with  themj  they  get  dlotig_  welt 
enough  according  m common  opinion. 
More  education,  whether  in  college  oc 
in  graduate  school,  eyas  hot  a necessity; 
it was  a luxury;  but  if  was  a luxury  they 
could  well  have  afforded. 
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Performing  for  Matthew 

BY  CLARENCE  DAY,  JR. 


HENEVER  my  brother 
Talbot  comes  to  see  us, 
it  appears  that  Matthew 
must  be  ordered  down 
from  the  nursery  to  per- 
form for  him.  I can’t 
say  I like  it.  It’s  not 
especially  good  for  the  boy  and  it’s  tire- 
some for  me. 

Too  much  effort  is  put  into  all  human 
intercourse,  anyway;  that’s  the  amount 
of  it.  Social  meetings  should  be  effort- 
less and  easy;  anxious  attempts  to  please 
are  a mistake.  This  is  well  understood 
at  one’s  club.  When  men  meet  there 
they  don’t  immediately  sing  or  play  for 
one  another,  or  drag  one  another  around 
the  rooms  pointing  out  the  pictures. 
But  in  one’s  home — ! 

I am  a man  of  strongly  domestic 
tastes.  Club  life  does  not  attract  me. 
I like  my  home.  On  this  question  that  I 
am  speaking  of,  however,  my  wife’s 
ideas  and  mine  do  not  coincide. 

And  whenever,  as  I say,  my  brother 
Talbot  comes  to  see  us,  it  is  always, 
“Now,  Matthew,  recite  the  ‘Battle  of 
Blenheim  ’ for  Uncle  Teapot.”  (That’s 
what  they  call  him  — Teapot.)  Or, 
“Matthew  knows  how  to  conjugate  his 
verbs  now,  Teapot.  Wouldn’t  you  like 
to  hear  him?” 

My  son  Matthew  is  not  a trick  animal. 

The  other  day,  after  one  of  these 
exhibitions,  I said:  “The  next  time  you 
come  here,  Talbot,  I vote  that  instead  of 
having  Matthew  entertain  you,  you  en- 
tertain Matthew.  Turn  and  turn  about, 
you  know — that’s  fair  play,  isn’t  it?” 

I did  not  make  this  suggestion  seri- 
ously, for  I knew  it  would  scarcely  com- 
mend itself  to  Talbot,  but  I thought 
it  might  help  bring  everybody  to  their 
senses. 

“I  entertain  Matthew?  What  good 
will  that  do?”  Talbot  asked. 

“What  good,”  I retorted,  “does  this 
* Blenheim  ’ business  do,  if  you  come  to 
that?” 
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Talbot,  who  is  a bachelor  and  knows 
nothing  about  it,  instantly  plunged  into 
his  lecture  on  education.  This  lecture 
begins  with  a reminder  that  “educate” 
is  derived  from  e-duco,  meaning  I draw 
out.  “Not  I put  in,  mark  you,”  he 
always  continues.  Then  there  is  a lot 
about  “stimulating  a boy’s  spirit” 
rather  than  “cluttering  up  his  memory.” 
And  so  forth  and  so  on.  As  near  as  I 
can  make  out,  he  objects  to  information 
of  any  kind  being  imparted  to  the  young. 

“The  only  earthly  excuse  for  teaching 
this  boy  such  things  as  ‘Blenheim,’”  he 
said,  “or  verbs  either,  is  that  he  shall 
at  least  have  chances  to  recite  them 
afterward.  Reciting  them  cultivates 
his  power  of  expression,  his  powers  of 
flowering,  his  powers  of  giving  out, 
mark  you,  not  merely  putting  in.” 

“Well,”  I patiently  answered,  “you 
know  how  I feel  about  it.  My  opinion 
is  that  it’s  not  especially  good  for  the 
boy,  and  it’s  tiresome  for  us.  But  that 
is  not  the  point  at  the  moment.  I am 
a reasonable  man.  Let  us  assume  that 
you’re  right,  and  that  it’s  beneficial  and 
ennobling  to  behave  like  trick  animals. 
What  I say  is:  in  that  case,  sauce  for  the 
gosling  ought  to  be  sauce  for  the  gander. 

If  it  does  my  son  so  much  good  to  per- 
form for  you,  it  might  do  you  some  good 
to  perform  for  him.” 

“Bah!”  Talbot  said,  looking  at  me 
suspiciously.  “That’s  different,  Niblo.” 
He  rose  to  go. 

Matthew  had  been  listening  all  this 
while — he  is  allowed  to  be  around  far 
too  much,  that  boy.  In  his  shrill,  un- 
pleasant voice,  which  he  doesn’t  get  from 
me,  he  now  began  teasing  his  mother  to 
make  Talbot  perform,  and  she,  being  the 
boy’s  slave,  backed  him  up.  She  said 
she  thought  “it  would  be  very  pleasant 
some  day.”  So,  presently,  Talbot,  who 
hates  to  be  found  unequal  to  any  emer- 
gency, said,  “Oh,  very  well,  if  you  wish 
it”;  and  went  off,  giving  me  what  I can 
only  describe  as  an  extremely  huffy  look. 
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That  was  the  day  before  yesterday,  things  her  own  way.  Very  dogmatic 
Tt>dav  Matthew  had  a little  party  in  she  was.  roe  - "Wouldn’t  even  let  me 
honor  n/ h»s  birthday.  Ten  or  twelve  argue  with  her; 

children  i'atnrv  it  Was  rather  a n.ui-  “Don’t  interfere,  please,  Niblof  on 
sance,  pacticularly  ais  sonye  of  them  re-  Matthew’s  btrthday,Kshe.i$aid..  “■  Ytiu're 

fused  our  lenion.vlc  and  cakes,  owin^  to  spoiling  the  patty.” 
this  hygienic  craze,  and  ate  pure-food  1 stated  that  1 had  no  wish  to  spoil 

tatts  ami  hey  kb  bonbons  their  mothers  the  party,  and  was  marching  but  of  the 

had  sent  Wuh  them;  and  when  their  room  when  1 me r.  Talbot.  He  seemed 
iittfe  paykaccs  gi)t  mixed  up.  it  made  as  in  high  spiritsy  Lnever  cart. to  be  with 
much  ttbubl*  as  though  we  had  been  in  fellksys  who*  are  in  high  spirits;  they 

India,  feeding  dirt’erent  castes,  f started  have  a feverish  way  of  slappiag  one  on 

to  simplify  things  by  ordering  every  the  back  and  bughing  at  anything  or 
child  present  m eat  exactly  what  l said,  nothing,  as  though  they  were  'up bah 
The' . Jjwrastis].;- . daring  to  sniff  at  ario?d,  'I  stood  with  my back  dose  $r> 
cakes  that  I’d  have  gobbled  by  thy  the;  Wall  and  merely nodded  to  Talbot, 
dozen  if  I’d  been  tt  boy  again  . to  free  of  Martheirs  loud  welcome  made  u^t, 
my  dyspepsia.  Hut  Hattie,  my  wife,  however,  for  ray  coolness.  '“'Teapot  s 
must  needs  put  m her  oar  when  she:  come,  morherJ”  be  called.  “Now  KeTf 
heard  them  crying,  anil  insist  yp  doing  perform,  won’t  he!’’ 


PERFORMING  FOR  MATTHEW 


T a I b <rt  I o P 'k  ed 
rather  blankly  at  the 
assemblage. 

“You  didn’r  tel!  mt 
there  was  a party-, 


.stage 

asked, 

"Oh,' 'he 

“ 1 sha’n’t  mind  ifynu 
don ’t.  Op  I y w eT  I b a v e 
to  make  it,  more  elib- 
orate  noWfP 


said,  “Don't  count 
me  ip  on  ir." 

'‘Oh,  Teapot,*'  said 
Hatvie,  coming  up. 

"I'm  set  glad— ynu’rt? 
just  in  tirm-;  It  hasn't 
Wen  going  ybry  Well. 

Can’t  you  dtv  that  en- 
tertaining we  were 
speaking  of?  It  might 
just  save  the  day.” 

“1  came  prepared 
to,  Hattie;  but  Niiblo 
declines  to  help.” 

•’Whv,  Niblo!”  said 
Hattie.  “ Dp  you  wish 
to  spoil  the  patty?”' 

* * I have  already 
st  3 ted  once  *’  l re- 
rnoast.ra ted,  '‘char  I have  no  wish  what-  I starred  to  get  the  whip, 
ever  to — ” “And  a high  hat,"  added  Talbot, 

"Oh.  oh!"  she  exclaimed,  her  voice  “and  an  overcoat,  and — Wait  a minute, 
breaking,  "it’s  the  same  old  store.  You  Mi  bio,  now  rhat  all  these  people  are 
two  brothers  are  angry  at  each  other  here  I musr  do  this  up  brown.  Ah,  I 
again— on  Matthew's  birthday.  I was  have  it!— an  a won,  arid  that  old  green 
awake  at  sijc  this  morning,  IVe  worked  shawl  of  HamV-s  and  a bay'y  cap  and 
harder  than  anybody  knows  to  make  it  sweater." 

a success,  and  if  you  two  are  going  to  My  brother  Tlitbot  is  at'  very  erratic 
quarrel  [ think  it’s  a pity  " sort  ol  i 4»)  never  surprised 

“What  is  it  you  wish  me  ’ to'  do,  much- TY  anything  he  does,  t checked 
T albot  ?"  I asked,  ft  bad  ^‘■cyrr^d  uf  off  htV  items  on  my  fingers, 
me  that  it  would  be  tbcortasonahk  thing  “ What  kind  of  an  apron?’’  I in- 
to ascertain  just  what  he  wanted  fwlore  tinned. 

refusing.  Hr  said  any  .kind  would  serve. 

" l^etS  see,"  he  said,  “ Is  'there’  a lorig  Going  through  the  wardrobe  drawers, 
whip  in  tfie  house r”  l found  a short  pink  spren — if  it  n-'js  an 

Hattie  dried  her  eyes  and  reminded  apron  — with  lace  shoulder-straps;  1 
me.  thefeywas  a whip  in  the  hall  closer;  took  ir  along-  It  was  no  concern  «f 
“Do  be  nice  and  jger  itffit-  Jhjfr :Saidj  mine,  ;1  felt,  if  Tdfbpt  wished  ,t<>  make 
“1  mustn’t  leave  the  children,"  and  back  himself  ridiculous.-  Returning  wt-h  this 
she  hurried  to  save  a small  dcGl  uf  a . and  the  other  arriyles,  h^wpy^t,'  1 passed 
pul  who  seemed  to  be  choking  herself  old  General  Northman  in  the  hall, 
on  a sanitary  doughnut.  bringing . in  Ids  rvvo  grandsons- — well- 


It  was.  no  Concepn  v »*  vu^h  h T.Aiicu.ft'  NVis^en h:*m\kk  n!.%*set^  wimcuiOoS 


Nu-vV:  FOfeWttttl  MY  feliil,  fMiKjH  t:Ui  ’♦  fni'  1 ' iKVK'.vjf- ^Vfe'g; 


lifrii.  q.iu-r  children-- ami  th»- . htm  for  years.  Nmv.  Niblo,  if  yott  have 

ho  ca ee  me  made  mi'  U-ti  iliar  the  rhinos  there.  I'll  htcin.” 

than  pink  jprovi  had  put  me  >n  ,i  fafvi  I pin  down  tin-  things- and  .wen*  ovet 
j, \ shall  ham  ,»  day,  ) to  shake  hand1'. with  rht*  new  arrivals 
hope,  rha t ir'ski^st-  like-  tod^prig;  pitch  " Act  Obrv*;Xalbck  'ajsnciUrjflgd.  '-‘This' 
ca  become  involved  in  any  scheme  <rf  is  af  the  ci rcii s-„  th itd ft ‘ I hf  children 
TalhorV  crowed.  Hr  tuoV  tlu-  dull  in  on*  hand. 

The-  children  wt  re  seated  in  t:\vp.  yemt*  the  whip 
timdar  row*  as  l rc-epteted-  Behind  which  «ps  ttK»smalKUf 
them  I noticed'  Mrs.  Craven.  whose  on ' Ins  head.  “1  am  the  'pmg»rif«vt<  i 

sister  I used  re?  know  once,  before,  she  ht-  explained,  and  he  can'  pr  once  Ortfiftip 

wept  to  China;  Mi v.  heveliitr;  Miss  rhe  ,dviidn.T<  how  mmh  he  and  the  do{| 
Bostwkk  and  her. hrotltet}  and  (Uteijt  -this  d,iugh'«.;r'i  loved  circufi  life, 
two  min  f.s.  I’MIhu  .iy,n  poamme  he-  _ Bu<  -we  r'  far  cried,  speaking,  fdv  re.)- 
fort' them  with  4 farin'  dofi  th.lt  he  had  ^oris  of]  Kis  ow-h,  with  a hMifaiMoernum 
pisf  hotrrc.setl.  appai^oilyj/rotn  t he  utt-  ;u;certr.;  “fieri-  comes  zat  great  horse  I 
diptu  ; 1 »,  i.i.  my  child,  now  tvi  Slave  the  ridf , is 

I* This  rruerrainiTKmt  is  to  fat'd  pl^yy  • it  naif-  hor«-y  , hpt?sc,v ! Pur  dn 

.'hihlf*  iv, “ he  said, **  'ih'iur  a ii>.>*  Ik  t ics.-,  Jpe  w'  .•;•••>.  Vi.!..  ; you’re  the  horse" 
child  whofa  was..it  ringmaster,  wd  I had  Mitrted  intake  a chair,  near  .Mn 

u hu  hoaodtr  hit  u;r  vci  v »enijeji'.  iiviiic  i raven,  ‘a  Her*  f .ilhor  addressed  me. 
rircvi.sporifv.  she  ^tit  htirt  <me:'d%V;;;tpd'  ••  P&'^sien • i said  to  him-  Nothing: . 

IS"  I i*  ■ l » ...  >•  t?'j-  - • - w.  ■ 


y c /. 


f sat  down,  folded  rny  arms,  and  er!”  They  all  yelled  “Faster!"  in 
Smiled  at  the  children.  There  were  no  chorus,  except,  l hope,  .General  NonT- 
answermg  smiles,  1 noticed.  Talbot  mao.  I ground  my  teeth  and  exchanged 
laid  down  the  doji.  “I’d  do  it- alone  if  tny  creeping  progress  for  a .sort  of  leaping 
I yotilil,  * -katlgarctff  ggi.i*  With  one  Hand  paddling 

Thur  ^ that  is-  impossible,  the  play  alone  in  fronton  the  carpet.  Talhor 
cup  e %k  given  at  a-llTT  darned  about,  whipping  my  overcoat 

After  a moment  of  silence  otic  child  tads.  I don’t  know  yet  why  an  ove.r- 
hegan  crying,  coat  makes  3 man  a horse. 

The  next  few  moments  f do  not. -dearly  "’Sing,,  daughter!*1  i heard  him  call, 

remember.  Hattie had  been  owt  urt  rfte  -: ’’Ahyays  when  y«ii  are  happyy  do  you 
piazaa  with  two  nr  three  of  the  mothers  not  sing?  Corner  Niblo.  sing  for  her  " 
who  had  just  arrived.  She  and  they  ! stopped  in  my  tracks. 

<iow  entered  to  Hod  dot  what  was  wrong,  ‘‘.Now  see  here,”  1 protested,  sitting 
The  chiMten  began  telling  them,  and  i op,  1,1 1 am  s{r|v||i^  so;  6e;.4  .rggsonahlt 
^^fihferiahd  shd^hl^ey^yhody  seemed  matt.  anti  a patient  nrve,  bt?t  I iran’t  sing 
to  turn  on  me.  1 have  a teyollecrioo  «,f  ,■>„(}, j^Ilop”  (“  And -hold-  :a  d<M,  on  my 

arguing  .asroundedly  with  them,  arid  bade  and  wear  a-  hot  overcoat  tooT  I 
hv mg  told  i was_  turning  MatthgivT  rpsdu  have  added.) ; 
birr  May*  and  hearing  a great  confusion  Talbot  said,  ‘‘Why  not?”  ghd  ie.y- 
of  talking  and  trying,  and  Hattie  taking  plained  that  it  was  necessary,  Ir  was 
sides  against  wie.  as-  -usual , and  finally  I a very  important  part  of  the  plot.  1 
found  mysell  pufringonthe  ovgryoat^lifcp  sskydrvvhy  ki*  ctyulanh  do  It,  then.  He 
:?  man  <n  a nightmare,  and. .-standing  dog-  said  he  wished  rdf  he  reasonable  as ^ muehi 
gedl.v  before  Talbot 
while  he  s^idj>Dtmn, 
horsey ! down l You 
roust  not  teat,  pretty 
one*.  Dnwjt,  so  my  ; ; ' 

daughter  cart  mount.”1  ' - - ; > ; . 

I got  down  pn  rtiy  ? ■ 
hands  arid  knees.  He  : 

placed  the  doll  on  my  ; c 
back,  and  patted  my-  • ;l , ,;-y 

head.  1 put  upiny 
hand  to  stop  him.  . J&|Sc3 

“ That's  right,  hold  ^ Wk 

her  on,”  he  vvhisnefed. 

‘‘Now,  forward}:  rny 
horse!  Ridey  da  tighter! 

The  circoos,  it  begm!”  , : 

In  great  .Annoyance:  ''^nSral 

1 crept  around  the 
ring,  3*  wtdi  as  I could 
on  my  one  free,  hand  IpSp 

and  my  knyes,  Tal- 
Hot  loudly  imitatiUK  3 
hand  and  yriicking  his 
whip.  “Faster!  fast- 
er,”  He  begged • I said 
I couldn’t.  "Ah*  la- 
dies-  and  gentlemen,"  TT.v/  ’^i  . 

he  shouted,  turning  to  . i§:  Ty  ;< 
the  audience,  “you  vYSyivyy.':..^ 

most  help  me  make  T: 

zis  grand  gen  til  horsi 
go  swift.  Faster!  fast 
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'‘very  kind  ladies  from 
-.utdienc^  wil!  ra  v e ray 
child.  They  will  cure 
her  in  a lovely  has  pi cal 
for  her  parher.  Tadies,, 


behold,  1 bow  to  yhu. 
End  of  Act  Qrtei” 
l kook  off  the  over- 
coat,  exhausted. 

“How  many  acts 
are  there?”  the  audi- 
ence began  to  call, 
jigging  tip  and  down 
in  their  chairs.  Tot 
sheer,  malignant 
h a r d -h  e a r f.e  d n e s s , 
there’s  nobody  like 
children, 

“Three,”  said  the 
ringmaster..  “Act 


IN  ORTveiV  TO  HAVB  E VElfV  r^.Hf  jr?ZKA 

Woaun  iyiL».  tpH.  hUManv  Cgavpai 


lost 

tfark  of  his  daughter, 
he  Said,  3, ltd  Was 
sea rchtng  for  her  everywhere.  I never 
saw  a man  etti&y  himself  more..  My 
own  part  1 needn’t  panicukvHy  de- 
scribe, Mitch  against  my  will  1 played 
the  tofe  iff.  first:,  a dying  farmer  {wear, 
itig  again,  turned  inside 

out);  second*.  :i  cut) vice  (in  the  boy’s  cap 
and  a third.  3p  ignorant 

assuring . Talbot  in 
each  of  these  rOtes  tha r 1,  had  nei the a 
sgeirj,  ttor  heard ■ y#  hi.v  missing  datigjv 
tytv/  Finally  he  consulted  a scsm Ksay- 
TT,  myself,  (in  the--.1  {giyPh  shawl)),  arid 
u f'.  ld  <•<  '’fpilovy  her  song/'  I i fieri- 
hoaystly  sang  “The  Little  White  BaV 
twice  mure.  «h({e:  T.nlh<ity  wept  a r this 
miraculous  {be  said;  repetition  of  his 


,-as  anybody,  hut  he  was  already  being 
the  dull V father  and  a large  brass-band . 
In  short;  between  him  and  the  women, 
I was:  compelled  to  acquiesce. 

/ “Game  ofi  rtow,  warble/'  saki  Talbot. 

The  song  I first  thought  of  was 
'{Mm  Mr  by  Moonlight  Aicitiy,^/ which 
Mrs. ’ Craven’s  sister  had  taught  me 
before  my  marriage.'  : 

fT  can’t  think  of  an v thtne  at  rht 
nionn-m,"  1 said, 

“ You  might  give  us  ‘ Who's  fur  the. 

fiinl  Yr  suggested  Tally 

“ .Really,  1 vapor, Harm  rth|i  v f;  d, 
'’how  could  ’ VvhoY  for  the  Tun  ‘ fn  ;•■ 
small  girl's  song?..  Let  iN'ibk*  sing  some- 

: thiol;  like  'The  tinle.  White  B*-x f ' 

I.  couldn’t,  say  I didn’t  know  Thar 
song,  unfort unatdy,  hecautg-  Matthew 
has  '.o'efen  sung  to  sleep  Yyb b iff  sinf c 

hr  was  bom.  T wax  tfeejvfi>iT.  obliged 
to  resume  my  |;djhping?  .'mchgnarulv 
gasping  out  ’ I he  Idrvfe  White  Ba-a.” 

Rounding  the  t urn  by  the  Safa;  t he  doll 
.fell  oft 

’’Ml"  da  ugh  ter 1”  screamed  Talbor. 
‘’Ah,  pestilent  beast,  ’aye  you  keeled 
:hlr!u'  I by  doll's  owhep  scrambled  for- 
ward. “Sera,  see,  sec!”  he  continued; 


lost  child's  favorire  air. 

In  Act  Throe,  Talbot  had  |iveh  up  his 
was)duf)t)g  and  become  head  fiddler  in 
an  orchestra.  This  was  because  his  lost 
■daughter,  now  grown  to  womanhood, 
was  rumored  rev  fijn  e become  a prima 
donna,  pndhy  hoped  to  rnfegt  her  some 
daV  ^ He  was  old  and 

broken,  and  very  talkative,  I thought; 
and  he  played  a violin,  hidispiusly;  and 
then,  as  you  have  guessed,  I had  ter 
appear  as  a prima  donna — in  my  shirt- 


• -1  M-  'TV. 

uMgUS... 

The  ang? 

is  in  this  act 

■ . were? '.f urn 

foiled,  with 

' mheb  ikvts 

$>.  yfey  Tal- 
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sleeves,  decked  out  in  that  cursed  pink 
apron  with  lace  shoulder-straps;  and 
stand  there  like  an  ass  before  all  those 
people,  and  sing  until  Talbot  cried, 
“Her  song!  Her  song!  At  last  have  I 
found  once  more  again  my  daughter!” 
and  hugged  me  passionately,  adding 
over  my  shoulder  to  the  audience: 
“Curtain.  That’s  the  end.” 

Seated  in  my  libraiy,  a little  later,  I 
waited  for  Hattie  to  finish  her  good-byes 
to  the  children  and  appear  before  me. 
She  could  hardly  have  failed,  I felt,  to 
appreciate  the  sacrifices  I had  made;  and 
while  she  was  in  a grateful  state  of  mind 
I wished  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  her  and  put  her  on  her  guard 
against  being  so  influenced  by  Talbot. 

The  guests  departed.  The  sound  of 
voices  ceased.  Tnere  followed  the  sound 
of  chairs  being  put  back  in  their  places. 
I have  learned  that  that  is  one  of  the 
sacred  duties  of  women.  In  order  to 
have  every  chair  stand  at  a certain 


angle,  a woman  will  toil  until  unfit  for 
human  companionship. 

“Niblo,”  I heard  Hattie  calling, 
“wouldn’t  you  like  a nice  little  dinner 
at  your  club  to-night?” 

I went  to  the  library  door  and  replied 
that  I would  not. 

I am  a man  of  domestic  tastes;  I like 
my  home;  and  I don’t  pay  a constant 
stream  of  grocery  and  butcher  bills  for 
the  sake  of  dining  out. 

“Wasn’t  Teapot  splendid?”  Hattie 
went  on.  “I  had  no  idea  he  could  act 
so  well;  everybody  spoke  of  it.  We’ll 
have  to  have  him  perform  for  us  again.” 

“Hereafter,”  I said,  “when  there’s 
any  performing  to  be  done,  Matthew 
will  do  it.” 

“Oh,  but  don’t  say  that,  Niblo,”  she 
urged.  “I  have  begun  to  feel  lately 
that  it’s  not  especially  good  for  the  boy — 
and  it’s  tiresome  for  us.” 

I quietly  took  my  hat  and  went  to  the 
club. 


Understanding 

BY  ANNA  ALICE  CHAPIN 

WHEN  we  are  very  young,  and  see  the  bird 

That  craved  the  light  fall  hurt  among  the  stones, 
And  the  young  moth  that  late  to  life  has  stirred 
Die  in  the  storm  that  through  our  garden  moans: 

As  though  in  contemplation  of  some  blunder — 

We  wonder. 

When  we  are  older,  and  have  had  some  friend 
Who,  we  are  told,  has  suffered  and  has  lost; 

When  we  have  seen  a little  of  the  trend 

Of  Life,  and  watched  the  failures  being  tossed 
Into  the  past,  the  while  Fate  croons  her  ditty: 
Although  we  yet  see  little  and  know  less — 

We  guess. 

And  later,  when  the  hours  are  grown  to  years, 

And  our  own  wings  have  failed  us  near  the  light; 
And  when  our  cheeks  have  learned  the  touch  of  tears, 
And  our  tired  hearts  find  comfort  in  the  night: 
Taught  by  the  Life  that  leads  us  sure  and  slow — 
We  know. 
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The  Unchanging  Girl 

BY  EDWARD  S.  MART Ux 


’ T-)  \ j,  TflY  WiiivH;  ;iv  changing  so 
i'Ti  \f\i  W-  hiM.;  .wd  specially  for 
* v & k«U,  Pttifie  warmer 

"'bcrbct  anywhere  fheit 
■rs  where 

.•hiW-f-'ii  tabftg  up  as 

thty  $i*x4  t»r  !»•,.  .!%:••  ■ 

:>bs>f«te*m;s;  uy:  s goiM 
many  |jjeoj?fe-^^iiat  everything  lip  tjficr 
world,  . i^cluclmg  the  institutions  and 
the  human  beings,  is  about  to  he  dii- 
:fe rto  t f 1 1 bis  been,  3 ml  th a t 
theebangg  is  tVtvw  in  fn^coijrseafid  going 
fast.  CJid-fashiened  people,  are  .get ring 
rattledy  and  begin  to  inspect,  tmeanpt  her, 
wirh  the  kind  of  attention  that  one  pays 
to  rnehagfem  aMrtials.  as  examples  of  a 
species  about  tan  become  extinct 

Stilly  for  the  miimenr,  it  is  permitted 
deprecate  these  anxieties.  T hings  do 
we.  iso  i>e  sure,  bur  there  aft,  sifill 


to 

move, 

consider  ri&fis  rpat  may  Keep  up  hope  wt 
folks  who  have  agreeable  rntrntjnes  fit 
the  world  as  .it  lately  was.  and  prefer 
that  it  should  not  <Jo.a-ligKt»Wff  cKaligt. 
into  3 brand-new  place:  peopled  -with 
tqm  piety  -.st  fa  it  gt  rs.  Vvt  heat  <?f  the 

great  .change  in  children;'  how  differ- 
ently ninvatlays  they  art  t a uglrr,  tivithtd|w 
trained,  bv  methods  unfamiliar  to  most 
oftheir  elderyco  ends  that  seem  hypo- 
theffvsi  jritf  untried,  And  especially .thi: 
gftlsi  Wt- are  constahtly  invited  ru  prey 
diet  wb;u  the  gills  are  going  to  he  and 
do  and  what  is  going  to  happen  th  vhe 


ycfy  just;  about  to.  pup  jtiw- 

k-shioned  world  he  .3  by  red  ■r.ujbckmly  to 

• them?  fan  t he  .vem-rabk-  insrini- 

tion  of  marriage  hive  enough  tucks  let 
out  lit  it  rp  !h;  a .foose  emnryh  garment 

ra ...n.-,:.. .-. y ..a  „ , ' . ':  ...  i _ 


OFcouTse,  if  the  girls  are  going  to  be 
different  it's  .1  serious  thing,  tmless  the 
troys  and  All  the  rest  of  creation  are 
nicely  adjusted  to  .the  change  io  them. 
Ei  ther  3 sufficient  pmpumonuf  the  girls 
must  trytteh  t:be  rested  tfte  terrestrial 
institution,  or  the  institutioo  must 
march  the  girls.  Otherwise  things  cur/ 1 
:.>•  on-. 

1 undcfstand  Mr.  Cram,  who  built 
that  handsome  new  church  on  Fifth 
Aythuy,  sgys  in  his  barik  on  the  ruined  - 
ribbeyfc  of  Grp-at  Britain 'that,  it  was  the 
monks  who  Ityed  in  those  abbeys  who 
really  put  thy  foundation  under  England 
and  gave  her  such  9.  start  in  the  right 
cortm-  that . she  has  not  entirely  left  it 
yet,  And  the  monks  were  celibates. 
Fetbaps  our  of  the  contemporary  fer- 
ment a,ve  shall  have  a crop  of  celibates, 
and  cspeaatly  of  free  and  independent 
singly  ladies,  wBn  shall  do  a great  work 
for  wir  world  and  mijgbtily  iuiptove  it  , 
Tha  t is  a eonceiva Me  cv>nse<jsitnce  of  the 
ex  o nction  of  old-fashioned  children,  and 
nf  girls,  becoming  different,  and  of  eoyrs.e 
nobody  who  hxrics  about  wilt  dispstage- 
tbt  powers  of  celibate  ladies  in  the  intv 
provenu-ru  of  mankind, 

Such  as  we  are,  hnweVer,  and  with  all 
pur  prejudices  against  the  notinn  tJiat 
we  are  detrimental  products  of  rcvil.iza- 
uoik  we:  lean  toward  the  id  dt  refashioned 
women  to  whom  we  owe  our  being,  and 
hope,  half  piously  and  half  in  self-exren- 
uation,  that  the  likeness  of  them  is  not 
about  to  pays  fmm  earth.  To  back  tha  t 
hope  let  us  seek  such  feiikswra.nces  as 
there  may  he.  And  there  are  some,  tt 
looks  on  the  surface  as  though:  olB- 


. tn  the  d i reef  ion : of  ■ t ' surfa  ce  • 

a pp  e a ianees  of  ten  fortl  us.  Chtldboo4isi 
conservaiiW,.  i t. hay  back  of  It  «jpdW,»si: 
for  rhe.r  aiiddcmtis  Tctpuremt-nts'  Can  generaoons.of  rivankind)  and  processes  of 
man  ;bft  tt3ined  tn  be  ’wise  enougli  pr  de ve  loptrteht  ak’ip;  tn  ' ' 

whjcb  rhe-  egg  develops  into  the  iivitig 
erva  ttlrt.  Such  processes,  are  exfusirrs  trs; 
instmet;  and  gre  stubborn  a6Fa>rS  that  do 


of  a sulfi ctS-ft r:  yu brri issi vent-ss  for  them 
to  oiarry?;  yA.n'd  when  they  are  done, 
;«|"y..;ry  young  miii  dare  to  Joyed  he  mf 

>"  f' : iilr> 
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vitality.  1 doubt  if  cat's-cradle  has  dis- 
appeared or  ever  will.  Battledore  and 
shuttlecock  has  probably  bowed  grace- 
fully to  lawn-tennis  and  awaits  revival 
on  a back  seat,  but  in  tennis  the  essen- 
tials of  it  are  preserved.  There  are  al- 
ways novelties  in  the  toy-shops,  but  the 
old  stand-by's,  the 
hoops  and  balls  and 
marbles  and  skipping- 
ropes  and  blocks  and 
dolls,  are  always  there 
I ^ in  force. 

HT  ifflL  X And  the  old-time  in- 
■ t ere st  in  appearance 

B continue#  without  per- 

ceptible  abatement. 
No  less  attention  than 
Y formerly  is  paid  to  the 

y y hair  of  little  girls,  and 

no  less  pains  taken 
to  make  them  ‘Took 
nice/’  Girls  don’t 
make  samplers  any 
more,  but  they  still 
crochet  and  still  knit 
and  embroider.  I 
know  not  whether  lit- 
tle boys  still  occupy 
themselves  sometimes 
with  a cork  with  a hole 
through  it,  and  four 
pins  stuck  in  the  up- 
per rim,  and  contrive 
with  that 

iar  apparatus  to  weave 
colored  worsteds  into  a 
wonderful  tail  which, 
curled  up  flat  and  w ith 
due  stitches,  made  a 
lamp-mat.  That  was 
a good  trick.  1 doubt 
if  it  is  taught  in  the  public  schools,  but 
a little  modern  boy  looking  for  entertain- 
ment on  a rainy  afternoon  or  a win- 
ter evening  would  probably  take  kindly 
to  it. 

Pantalets  are  gone,  and  a good  rid- 
dance, and  delightful  bare  brown  legs  of 
young  children  have  emerged  from  them. 
Not  even  in  the  remotest  back-water  is 
there  any  longer  a crinoline,  which  sur- 
vives only  on  the  stage  in  middle-of-the- 
nineteenth-century  dramas.  A bride* 
though,  is  still  a bride,  and  glad  to  wear 
her  grandmother's  wedding  veil,  if  there 
is  one,  and,  though  crinoline  has  passed 


not  readily  yield  to  fashion  or  new  con- 
ditionsof  life.  Anew  baby  now  is  no  wise 
different  from  what  new  babies  have 
been  for  time  immemorial.  The  younger 
children  are,  rhe  more  likeness  wre  find  in 
them  to  what  children  were.  And  per- 
haps, so  far  as  concerns  young  children. 


once 


The  gracious  Diversions  or  tne  Virginia  Peer. 


the  changes  in  raising  are  more  super- 
ficial than  we  are  apt  to  think.  Mother 
Goose  is  still  a mighty  popular  author. 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  Man  Friday*  Sind- 
bad  and  Morgiana  and  Aladdin  arid  their 
fellows,  and  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  and  all 
the  fairies,  and  a lot  of  other  old  famil- 
iars keep  ever  moving  into  the  new  cer- 
ebral apartments  of  the  rising  generation. 
And  the  Bible,  for  all  that  people  say  the 
young  don’t  know  it,  is  still  the  best 
seller  and  more  read  than  any  other 

book. 

As  for  games,  they  come  and  go  and 
change,  but  the  good  ones  have  great 
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away,  skirts  have  not  quite  gone 
yet,  but  are  like  the  Sibyl’s  books 
in  that  diminution  in  quantity  does 
not  seem  to  make  them  cheaper  or 
less  interesting,  or  less  necessary 
to  provide  and  consider.  There  is 
no  perceptible  abatement  yet  in 
the  interest  of  mothers  in  dressing 
their  children.  Clothes  are  just 
as  important  as  they  ever  were; 
rather  better  than  they  used  to  be 
and  quite  as  pretty,  and,  on  the 
whole,  more  sensible;  though  as  to 
sense,  the  fashions  change  and 
often  seem  to  leave  it  ou 

Babies,  then,  being  just  the  same 
as  formerly,  except  that  the  great 
advance  in  medicine,  surgery,  sani- 
tation, and  such  matters  has  im- 
proved their  chances  of  growing  up, 
and  young  children  now  being  not 
so  different  as  might  be  supposed 
from  vvhat  young  children  used  to 
be,  one  naturally  wonders  at  what 
age  the  great  changes  in  life  (which 
are  understood  to  be  proceeding  in 
this  generation)  begin  to  touch  the 
girls  and  make  them  different.  I 
inquired  about  that  of  an  expert 
man  who  has  to  do  with  the  train- 
ing of  the  young,  and  always  has  a 
lot  of  them  convenient  for  ob- 
servation during  their  pupilage. 
‘‘When,”  said  I,  “do  the  modern 
girls  begin  to  feel  the  influence  of 
their  times  and  begin  to  be  different 
from  their  grandmothers  at  their  age?” 


Battledore  and  Shuttlecock 


He  deliberated.  “At  about  forty." 
“Then  you  don’t  see  any  change  in 


Cat’s -cradle  will  never  ihsUppear 
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voong  girls  and  young  women : You've 
known  them  tay  the  hundred,  intimately. 
m over  l<mg  periods  of*  time,  studied 
them  more  than  anything  else  for  nearly 
half"  a lifettmt , and  you  sav  the  new 
gifts  are  just  the  same  as  the  '-‘Id  r" 

'* Yes : just  the  same  the  fashions 
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change.  but  i he  gills  don't  Sporty  ha ••  r 
changed  j lirrle,  studies  li^ve;  changed; 
but  the  girl-,  haven't..  I fu  y aiy  stilt  die 
-sA  me  girls.-  and  dp  dungs  ve  ry.  much  a $ 
dvvr  afwyji.ys  tlid,  alhvtr  Vht*y  dndiffclt'rrf 
things  now  ft  tun  what  rheir  gtrind- 
r* h i f in. rs  did  l heir  grandmothers'  ylscV, 
in  their  day  did  dinkrttir,  thingy  frdht; 
V. !'..»(  grandmothers  did..  Tim  ton- 

ditions  of  life  change;  efnj>lr<y,memy 
change;  tiduvanrtn  follows  w Ei^feipnsV 
: nyw  oppru  rujufie*!  pHVr  ..old  on«k  dwindle 
in  import ;;]h.v;  fht  gills  js  they  vor.ir 

•Albpg  'tah'T.up. thy; .t*g.w«r.!';&sh.w»s; m blj 
things;  T Hat  an. a ky  s v h pan  loo k,  <i tirert  n t , 
and  people  think  t he  y are  changed,  and 
&lp  going  to  Khcihgb  , ■still  mprti  and  that 
there  is  going  to  he  t he  Niyv  VYbrhari  who 


k to  l>e  something  that  woman  never 
u as  before.  But  that's  a mistake.  The 
girls  don’t  change.  They  are  lust  the 
same  they  always  were,  and  they  will 
keep  on  being  so." 

" And  the  New  Woman?" 

" Why>  bless  you!  the  New  Woman  is 
just  the  old  woman 
in  a new  bonnet,  ad- 
justed more  or  less 
to  enormous  Eh  a n ges 
in  the  physical  ahd 
mental  appa garbs'  of 
the  world,  learned  in 
new  branches.,  a 
rea  der  erf  newspapers 
ahd  many  hooks' full 
Of  undigested  sug- 
gestion, imgdifytng 
fl notation,  and  very 
doubtful,  assert  ion . 
She  used  to  ride  on 
a pillion,  now  she 
rides  in  a motor-tar, 
and  often  drives  it 
herself.  Of  course 
she  goes  faster  than 
she  didd  ;$h  does  all 
the  world.  She  keeps 
: her  place  in  ao  ad- 
vancing line— that's 
all.  Her  relation  to 
life  hAs  nbc.dranged, 
bur  it  Would  have 
changed  unless  she 
had  kept  up  with  the 
...t  irries.  We  men  a re 
ttpt  the  duplicate^  *>f 
V-  7 •!•  ' uur  grandfathers., 

; Where  .would  we  he.  where  find  com- 
p.inio.ns,  if  (»pr  contemporary  wertt.etv 
were  just  their  grandmothers  over  again* 
, : 1 hygy '^ty  their  grandmothers  :mie$gfr»'- 
ired,  as  they  should  be.  as  they  must 
and  •.<,  hired  to  sustain  the  same 
r.  ! t r i-, in v . >;<:•  lib-  in  this,  century  as  their 
,u r ind-Tit’ihers did  to  the  last. 


MtW-  '■PfiAt  4'iifr  v » h nu  r f he !. Ne.w  Wrirna  tv 
? ?i  uiurs,.  I Ik  u are  individual  wotheii 
how,  then  Always  ha, ye  beeri,  who 
have  strong  imfhih.es  and  the  strength  to 
mm:  *Wm,  and  arc  pinmeiv  far  good 
i*t  liail,  arid,  attain  rd  srarrv  crowns  err 
■ • •:»«  r rente n.jr, us  croppers.  But  thy  . 
aventfee,  rhiV  yrandatd,  woman  is  pot  new 
and  is  not  going  ro  be.  She  is  the  same 
woman  as  heretofore,  a conservative 
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we  allowed  her  a few  hours  of  prepara- 
tion in  a department  store,  would  find 
herself  less  a stranger  in  our  contempo- 
rary world  than  we  think.  When  I 
started  out  of  my  own  haughty  front 
door  this  very  afternoon  two  of  the  three 
nine-year-old  young  ladies  who  were  oc- 
cupying my  proud  brown  - stone  door- 
step arose  to  let  me  pass.  The  third 
also  started  to  rise,  but  I restrained  her. 
She  had  a baby  in  her  lap,  as  did  one  of 
the  others.  None  of  them  resides  with 
me.  I think  they  reside  hard  by  on 
Third  Avenue,  but  they  find  my  front 
steps  more  commodious  than  their  own, 
and  the  air  of  our  block  better  for  their 
babies.  They  and  their  sisters  come 
daily,  after  school  - hours,  when  the 
weather  is  propitious,  and  it  is  a relief 
and  a protection  to  have  them,  because 
while  they  are  there  the  boys,  who  are 
much  more  destructive,  cannot  occupy 
our  steps.  They  seem  entirely  old- 
fashioned.  Maybe  it  is  because  they  do 
not  yet  read  the  papers  very  much. 
Some  of  them  are  even  polite  and  seem  to 
attend  when  I beg  them  not  to  scatter 
apple-skins  on  our  steps;  and  one  bright- 
eyed taller  girl,  with  whom  yesterday  I 
discussed  the  prevailing  habit  of  keeping 
game-scores  on  our  basement  wall  in 
colored  chalks,  was  very  encouraging  in 
her  responsiveness. 

These  children  are  old-fashioned  un- 
der difficulties,  for  they  have  no  really 
suitable  place  to  play  (though  there 
are  worse  playgrounds  than  an  asphalt 
avement)  and  no  animals  except  ba- 
ies  to  play  with.  We  should  all  be 
better,  I think,  and  more  contented  if 
we  associated  more  with  animals.  They 
are  perfectly  old-fashioned;  they  do  not 
read  the  newspapers  and  they  do  not 
want  to  vote.  They  have  other  delight- 
ful virtues  which  Walt  Whitman  has 
enumerated.  They  think  so  much  bet- 
ter of  us  than  we  are  that  it  is  an  en- 
couragement. They  give  so  much  to  us 
in  proportion  to  what  they  get  that  it 
shames  our  poor  generosities.  I respect 
considerably  the  idea  that  God  made 
them  to  be,  not  exactly  an  example  to 
us,  but  a suggestion. 

“Not  one  is  dissatisfied,  not  one  is  de- 
mented with  the  mania  for  owning  things. 

“ Not  one  is  respectable  or  unhappy  over 


I suppose  they  will  continue  to  live  in 
our  changing  world  in  spite  of  machin- 
ery, and  we  will  have  the  benefit  of  their 
society.  We  have  the  habit  of  eating 
some  of  them,  which  is  a very  painful 
thought,  but  insures  their  continuance. 
Think  what  could  be  said  in  the  news- 
papers of  our  terrible  habit  of  killing 
and  eating  the  kind  and  seemly  animals, 
if  it  could  be  brought  into  politics  or  it 
paid  anybody  to  take  it  up.  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Shaw  disapproves  of  it,  I believe, 
but  it  is  not  a topic  on  which  as  yet  he 
has  enlarged  very  much.  Think  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  demonstrate  the 
machinations  of  the  wicked  Meat  Trust 
to  rivet  the  animal  diet  on  society,  just 
as  the  armament-makers  are  supposed 
to  machinate  to  keep  up  war!  But  since 
we  seem  to  be  carnivorous  we  keep  right 
on  eating  meat,  and  I suppose  a good 
many  of  our  other  habits  will  keep  right 
along  in  spite  of  enormous  ink-sheds  of  * 
remonstrance  and  expostulation,  because 
we  are  so  contrived. 

We  are  all  old-fashioned;  fashioned 
long,  long  ago,  with  inbred  needs  so  im- 
perative that  the  satisfaction  of  them  in 
some  degree  is  the  very  price  of  life. 
People  talk  and  write  about  men  and 
women  as  though  they  were  so  much 
putty,  that  could  be  pinched  into  any 
new  shape  that  was  promised  in  a suc- 
cessful ‘'platform”  and  voted  by  a re- 
form legislature. 

Not  much! 

Men  and  women  were  not  made  by 
hands  nor  made  of  putty.  They  are 
very  tough,  old-fashioned  products,  who 
have  in  them  what  was  put  there  and 
must  work  it  out  according  to  laws 
which  it  is  their  business  to  discover. 
They  cannot  be  repealed,  those  laws; 
they  cannot  be  evaded;  there  is  no  es- 
cape from  them;  no  recall  of  them  by 
ever  so  large  a vote;  nothing  to  do  but 
to  discover  and  obey  them. 

And  those  great  laws  of  life  are  our 
final  defense  against  all  ill-considered 
novelties.  The  novelties  may  make  an 
immense  din;  they  may  cause  a vast 
deal  of  temporary  trouble,  and  “tempo- 
rary” may  be  a word  centuries  long  in 
the  great  affairs  of  human  life.  But  only 
as  novelties  are  truer  to  the  great  laws 
than  the  measures  and  customs  they 
supplant  can  they  prosper  ed ; endure. 
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IMBENNEThad  never 
married.  He  had  pass- 
ed middle  life,  and  pos- 
s e s s e d considerable 
property.  Susan  Ad- 
kins kept  house  for  him. 
She  was  a widow,  and  a 
very  distant  relative.  Jim  had  two 
nieces,  his  brother’s  daughters.  One, 
Alma  Beecher,  was  married;  the  oth- 
er, Amanda,  was  not.  The  nieces  had 
naively  grasping  views  concerning  their 
uncle  and  nis  property.  They  stated 
freely  that  thev  considered  him  unable 
to  care  for  it;  that  a guardian  should  be 
appointed,  and  the  property  be  theirs  at 
once.  They  consulted  Lawyer  Thomas 
Hopkinson  with  regard  to  it;  they  dis- 
coursed at  length  upon  what  they  claimed 
to  be  an  idiosyncrasy  of  Jim’s,  denoting 
failing  mental  powers.  “He  keeps  a per- 
fect slew  of  cats,  and  has  a coal  fire  for 
them  in  the  woodshed  all  winter,”  said 
Amanda. 

“Why  in  thunder  shouldn’t  he  keep  a 
fire  in  the  woodshed  if  he  wants  to?”  de- 
manded Hopkinson.  “I  know  of  no 
law  against  it.  And  there  isn’t  a law  in 
the  country  regulating  the  number  of 
cats  a man  can  keep.  ’ Thomas  Hop- 
kinson, who  was  an  old  friend  of  Jim  s, 
gave  his  prominent  chin  an  upward  jerk 
as  he  sat  in  his  office  arm-chair  before 
his  clients. 

“There  is  something  besides  cats,” 
said  Alma. 

“What?” 

“He  talks  to  himself.” 

“What  in  creation  do  you  expect  the 
poor  man  to  do?  He  can’t  talk  to 
Susan  Adkins  about  a blessed  thing  ex- 
cept tidies  and  pincushions.  That 
woman  hasn’t  a thought  in  her  mind 
outside  her  soul’s  salvation  and  fancy- 
work.  Jim  has  to  talk  once  in  a while 
to  keep  himself  a man.  What  if  he  does 
talk  to  himself?  I talk  to  myself.  Next 
thing  you  will  want  to  be  appointed 
guardian  over  me,  Amanda.”  Hopkin- 
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son  was  a bachelor,  and  Amanda  flushed 
angrily. 

“He  wasn’t  what  I call  even  gentle- 
manly,” she  told  Alma,  when  the  two 
were  on  their  way  home. 

“I  suppose  Tom  Hopkinson  thought 
you  were  setting  your  cap  at  him,”  re- 
torted Alma.  She  relished  the  dignity 
of  her  married  state,  and  enjoyed  giving 
her  spinster  sister  little  claws  when 
occasion  called.  However,  Amanda  had 
a temper  of  her  own,  and  she  could  claw 
back. 

“You  needn’t  talk,”  said  she.  “You 
only  took  Joe  Beecher  when  you  had 
given  up  getting  anybody  better.  You 
wanted  Tom  Hopkinson  yourself.  I 
haven’t  forgotten  that  blue  silk  dress 
you  got  and  wore  to  meeting.  You 
needn’t  talk.  You  know  you  got  that 
dress  just  to  make  Tom  look  at  you,  and 
he  didn’t.  You  needn’t  talk.” 

“I  wouldn’t  have  married  Tom  Hop- 
kinson if  he  had  been  the  only  man  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,”  declared  Alma, 
with  dignity;  but  she  colored  hotly. 

Amanda  sniffed.  “Well,  as  near  as  I 
can  find  out,  Uncle  Jim  can  go  on  talk- 
ing to  himself  and  keeping  cats,  and  we 
can’t  do  anything,”  said  she. 

When  the  two  women  were  home, 
they  told  Alma’s  husband,  Joe  Beecher, 
about  their  lack  of  success.  They  were 
quite  heated  with  their  walk  and  excite- 
ment. “I  call  it  a shame,”  said  Alma. 
“Anybody  knows  that  poor  Uncle  Jim 
would  be  better  off  with  a guardian.” 

“Of  course,”  said  Amanda.  “What 
man  that  had  a grain  of  horse  sense 
would  do  such  a crazy  thing  as  to  keep 
a coal  fire  in  a woodshed?” 

“For  such  a slew  of  cats,  too,”  said 
Alma,  nodding  fiercely. 

Alma’s  husband,  Joe  Beecher,  spoke 
timidly  and  undecidedly  in  the  defense. 
“You  know,”  he  said,  “that  Mrs.  Adkins 
wouldn’t  have  those  cats  in  the  house, 
and  cats  mostly  like  to  sit  round  where 
it’s  warm.” 
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His  wife  regarded  him.  Her  nose 
wrinkled.  “I  suppose  next  thing  you'll 
be  wanting  to  have  a cat  round  where 
it’s  warm,  right  under  my  feet,  with  all 
I have  to  do,”  said  she.  Her  voice  had 
an  actual  acidity  of  sound. 

Joe  gasped.  He  was  a large  man  with 
a constant  expression  of  wondering 
inquiry.  It  was  the  expression  of  his 
babyhood;  he  had  never  lost  it,  and  it 
was  an  expression  which  revealed  truly 
the  state  of  his  mind.  Always  had  Joe 
Beecher  wondered,  first  of  all  at  finding 
himself  in  the  world  at  all,  then  at  the 
various  happenings  of  existence.  He 
probably  wondered  more  about  the  fact 
of  his  marriage  with  Alma  Bennet  than 
anything  else,  although  he  never  be- 
trayed his  wonder.  He  was  always 
painfully  anxious  to  please  his  wife,  of 
whom  he  stood  in  awe.  Now  he  has- 
tened to  reply:  “Why,  no,  Alma;  of 
course  I won’t.” 

“Because,”  said  Alma,  “I  haven’t 
come  to  my  time  of  life,  through  all  the 
trials  I’ve  had,  to  be  taking  any  chances 
of  breaking  my  bones  over  any  miser- 
able, furry,  four-footed  animal  that 
wouldn’t  catch  a mouse  if  one  run  right 
under  her  nose.” 

“I  don’t  want  any  cat,”  repeated  Joe, 
miserably.  His  fear  and  awe  of  the 
two  women  increased.  When  his  sister- 
in-law  turned  upon  him,  he  fairly 
cringed.  “Cats!”  said  Amanda.  Then 
she  sniffed.  The  sniff  was  worse  than 
speech.  Joe  repeated  in  a mumble  that 
he  didn’t  want  any  cats,  and  went 
out,  closing  the  door  softly  after  him, 
as  he  had  been  taught.  However,  he 
was  entirely  sure,  in  the  depths  of  his 
subjugated  masculine  mind,  that  his 
wife  and  her  sister  had  no  legal  authority 
whatever  to  interfere  with  their  uncle’s 
right  to  keep  a hundred  coal  fires  in 
his  woodshed,  for  a thousand  cats.  He 
always  had  an  inner  sense  of  glee  when 
he  heard  the  two  women  talk  over  the 
matter.  Once  Amanda  had  declared 
that  she  did  not  believe  that  Tom  Hop- 
kinson  knew  much  about  law,  anvway. 

“He  seems  to  stand  pretty  high,”  Joe 
ventured,  with  the  utmost  mildness. 

“Yes,  he  does,”  admitted  Alma, 
grudgingly. 

“It  does  not  follow  he  knows  law,” 
persisted  Amanda,  “and  it  may  follow 
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that  he  likes  cats.  There  was  that 
great  Maltese  tommy  brushing  round 
all  the  time  we  were  in  his  office,  but  I 
didn’t  dare  shoo  him  off  for  fear  it 
might  be  against  the  law.”  Amanda 
laughed,  a very  disagreeable  little  laugh. 
Joe  said  nothing,  but  inwardly  he 
chuckled.  It  was  the  cause  of  man  with 
man.  He  realized  a great,  even  affec- 
tionate, understanding  of  Jim. 

The  day  after  his  nieces  had  visited 
the  lawyer’s  office,  Jim  was  preparing 
to  call  on  his  friend  Edward  Hayward, 
the  minister.  Before  leaving  he  looked 
carefully  after  the  fire  in  the  woodshed. 
The  stove  was  large.  Jim  piled  on 
the  coal,  regardless  outwardly  that 
his  housekeeper,  Susan  Adkins,  had 
slammed  the  kitchen  door  to  indicate 
her  contempt.  Inwardly  Jim  felt  hurt, 
but  he  had  felt  hurt  so  long  from  the 
same  cause  that  the  sensation  had  be- 
come chronic,  and  was  borne  with  a 
gentle  patience.  Moreover,  there  was 
something  which  troubled  him  more 
and  was  the  reason  for  his  contemplated 
call  on  his  friend.  He  evened  the  coals 
on  the  fire  with  great  care,  and  re- 
plenished from  the  pail  in  the  ice-box 
the  cats’  saucers.  There  was  a circle  of 
clean  white  saucers  around  the  stove. 
Jim  owned  many  cats;  counting  the  kit- 
tens, there  were  probably  over  twenty. 
Mrs.  Adkins  counted  them  in  the  sixties. 
“Those  sixty-seven  cats,”  she  said. 

Jim  often  gave  away  cats  when  he 
was  confident  of  securing  good  homes, 
but  supply  exceeded  the  demand.  Now 
and  then  tragedies  took  place  in  that 
woodshed.  Susan  Adkins  came  bravely 
to  the  front  upon  these  occasions. 
Quite  convinced  was  Susan  Adkins  that 
she  had  a good  home,  and  it  behooved 
her  to  keep  it,  and  she  did  not  in  the 
least  object  to  drowning,  now  and  then, 
a few  very  young  kittens.  She  did  this 
with  neatness  and  despatch  while  Jim 
walked  to  the  store  on  an  errand  and 
was  supposed  to  know  nothing  about 
it.  There  was  simply  not  enough  room 
in  his  woodshed  for  the  accumulation  of 
cats,  although  his  heart  could  have 
held  all. 

That  day,  as  he  poured  out  the  milk, 
cats  of  all  ages  and  sizes  and  colors 
purred  in  a softly  padding  multitude 

around  his  feet,  and  he  regarded  them 
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with  love.  There  were  tiger  cats,  Mal- 
tese cats,  black-and-white  cats,  black 
cats  and  white  cats,  tommies  and  fe- 
males, and  his  heart  leaped  to  meet  the 
pleading  mews  of  all.  The  saucers  were 
surrounded.  Little  pink  tongues  lapped. 
“Pretty  pussy!  pretty  pussy!”  cooed 
Jim,  addressing  them  in  general.  He 
put  on  his  overcoat  and  hat,  which  he 
kept  on  a peg  behind  the  door.  Jim 
had  an  arm-chair  in  the  woodshed.  He 
always  sat  there  when  he  smoked;  Susan 
Adkins  demurred  at  his  smoking  in  the 
house,  which  she  kept  so  nice,  and  Jim 
did  not  dream  of  rebellion.  He  never 
questioned  the  right  of  a woman  to  bar 
tobacco  smoke  from  a house.  Before 
leaving  he  refilled  some  of  the  saucers. 
He  was  not  sure  that  all  of  the  cats  were 
there;  some  might  be  afield,  hunting, 
and  he  wished  them  to  find  refresh- 
ment when  they  returned.  He  stroked 
the  splendid  striped  back  of  a great 
tiger  tommy  which  filled  his  arm-chair. 
This  cat  was  his  special  pet.  He  fast- 
ened the  outer  shed  door  with  a bit  of 
rope  in  order  that  it  might  not  blow 
entirely  open,  and  yet  allow  his  feline 
friends  to  pass,  should  they  choose. 
Then  he  went  out. 

The  day  was  clear,  with  a sharp 
breath  of  frost.  The  fields  gleamed 
with  frost,  offering  to  the  eye  a fine 
shimmer  as  of  diamond-dust  under  the 
brilliant  blue  sky,  overspread  in  places 
with  a dapple  of  little  white  clouds. 
“White  frost  and  mackerel  sky;  going 
to  be  falling  weather,”  Jim  said,  aloud, 
as  he  went  out  of  the  yard,  crunching 
the  crisp  grass  undef  heel.  Susan  Ad- 
kins at  a window  saw  his  lips  moving. 
His  talking  to  himself  made  her  nervous, 
although  it  did  not  render  her  distrustful 
of  his  sanity.  It  was  fortunate  that 
Susan  had  not  told  Jim  that  she  disliked 
his  habit.  In  that  case  he  would  have 
deprived  himself  of  that  slight  solace; 
he  would  not  have  dreamed  of  opposing 
Susan’s  wishes.  Jim  had  a great  pity 
for  the  nervous  whims,  as  he  regarded 
them,  of  women — a pity  so  intense  and 
tender  that  it  verged  on  respect  and 
veneration.  He  passed  his  nieces’  house 
on  the  way  to  the  minister’s,  and  both 
were  looking  out  of  windows  and  saw 
his  lips  moving.  “There  he  goes,  talk- 
ing to  himself  like  a rcrazy  loon,”  said 
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Amanda.  Alma  nodded.  Jim  went  on, 
blissfully  unconscious.  He  talked  in  a 
quiet  monotone;  only  now  and  then  his 
voice  rose;  only  now  and  then  there  were 
accompanying  gestures.  Jim  had  a 
straight  mile  down  the  broad  village 
street  to  walk  before  he  reached  the 
church  and  the  parsonage  beside  it. 

Jim  and  the  minister  had  been  friends 
since  boyhood.  They  were  graduates 
and  classmates  of  the  same  college.  Jim 
had  had  unusual  educational  advantages 
for  a man  coming  from  a simple  family. 

The  front  door  of  the  parsonage  flew 
open  when  Jim  entered  the  gate,  and  the 
minister  stood  there  smiling.  He  was  a 
tall,  thin  man  with  a wide  mouth,  which 
either  smiled  charmingly  or  was  set  with 
severity.  He  was  as  brown  and  dry  as 
a wayside  weed  which  winter  had  sub- 
dued as  to  bloom  but  could  not  entirely 
prostrate  with  all  its  icy  storms  and 
compelling  blasts.  Jim,  advancing 
eagerly  toward  the  warm  welcome  in  the 
door,  was  a small  man,  and  bent  at  that, 
but  he  had  a handsome  old  face,  with 
the  rose  of  youth  on  the  cheeks  and  the 
light  of  youth  in  the  blue  eyes,  and  the 
quick  changes  of  youth,  before  emotions, 
about  the  mouth. 

“Hullo,  Jim!”  cried  Dr.  Edward 
Hayward.  Hayward,  for  a doctor  of 
divinity,  was  considered  somewhat  lack- 
ing in  dignity  at  times;  still,  he  was  Dr. 
Hayward,  and  the  failing  was  condoned. 
Moreover,  he  was  a Hayward,  and  the 
Haywards  had  been,  from  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  the  great  people 
of  the  village.  Dr.  Hayward’s  house 
was  presided  over  by  his  widowed 
cousin,  a lady  of  enough  dignity  to  make 
up  for  any  lack  of  it  in  the  minister. 
There  were  three  servants,  besides  the 
old  butler  who  had  been  Hayward’s 
attendant  when  he  had  been  a young 
man  in  college.  Village  people  were 
proud  of  their  minister,  with  his  degree 
and  what  they  considered  an  imposing 
household  retinue. 

Hayward  led,  and  Jim  followed,  to 
the  least  pretentious  room  in  the  house 
— not  the  study  proper,  which  was  lofty, 
book-lined,  and  leather-furnished,  cur- 
tained with  broad  sweeps  of  crimson 
damask,  but  a little  shabby  place  back 
of  it,  accessible  by  a narrow  door.  The 
little  room  was  lined  with  shelve;,  they 
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held  few  books,  but  a collection  of 
queer  and  dusty  things — strange  weap- 
ons, minerals,  odds  and  ends — which  the 
minister  loved  and  with  which  his  lady 
cousin  never  interfered.  “Louisa, 
Hayward  had  told  his  cousin  when  she 
entered  upon  her  post,  “do  as  you  like 
with  the  whole  house,  but  let  my  little 
study  alone.  Let  it  look  as  if  it  had 
been  stirred  up  with  a garden-rake — that 
little  room  is  my  territory,  and  no  dis- 
grace to  you,  my  dear,  if  the  dust  rises 
in  clouds  at  every  step.” 

Jim  was  as  fond  of  the  little  room  as 
his  friend.  He  entered  and  sighed  a 
great  sigh  of  satisfaction  as  he  sank  into 
the  shabby,  dusty  hollow  of  a large 
chair  before  the  hearth  fire.  Immedi- 
ately a black  cat  leaped  into  his  lap, 
gazed  at  him  with  green-jewel  eyes, 
worked  her  paws,  purred,  settled  into  a 
coil,  and  slept.  Jim  lit  his  pipe  and 
threw  the  match  blissfully  on  the  floor. 
Dr.  Hayward,  set  an  electric  coffee-urn 
at  its  work,  for  the  little  room  was  a 
curious  mixture  of  the  comfortable  old 
and  the  comfortable  modern. 

“Sam  shall  serve  our  luncheon  in 
here,”  he  said,  with  a staid  glee.  Jim 
nodded  happily.  “Louisa  will  not 
mind,”  said  Hayward.  “ She  is  precise, 
but  she  has  a fine  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  individual,  which  is  most  com- 
mendable.” He  seated  himself  in  a 
companion  chair  to  Jim’s,  lit  his  own 
pipe,  and  threw  the  match  on  the  floor. 
Occasionally,  when  the  minister  was  out, 
Sam,  without  orders  so  to  do,  cleared  the 
floor  of  matches. 

Hayward  smoked  and  regarded  his 
friend,  who  looked  troubled  despite  his 
comfort.  “What  is  it,  Jim?”  asked  the 
minister  at  last. 

“I  don’t  know  how  to  do  what  is 
right  for  me  to  do,”  replied  the  little 
man,  and  his  face,  turned  toward  his 
friend,  had  the  puzzled  earnestness  of 
a child.  Hayward  laughed.  It  was 
easily  seen  that  his  was  the  keener 
mind.  In  natural  endowments  there 
had  never  been  equality,  although  there 
was  great  similarity  of  tastes.  Jim, 
despite  his  education,  often  lapsed  into 
the  homely  vernacular  of  which  he 
heard  so  much.  An  involuntarily  imi- 
tative man  in  externals  was  Jim,  but 
essentially  an  original.  Jim  proceeded. 
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“You  know,  Edward,  I have  never  been 
one  to  complain,”  he  said,  with  an 
almost  boyish  note  of  apology. 

“Never  complained  half  enough; 
that’s  the  trouble,”  returned  the  other. 

“Well,  I overheard  something  Mis’ 
Adkins  said  to  Mis’  Amos  Trimmer  the 
other  afternoon.  Mis’  Trimmer  was 
calling  on  Mis’  Adkins.  I couldn’t  help 
overhearing,  unless  I went  outdoors,  and 
it  was  snowing  and  I had  a cold.  I 
wasn’t  listening.” 

“Had  a right  to  listen  if  you  wanted 
to,”  declared  Hayward,  irascibly. 

“Well,  I couldn’t  help  it,  unless  I 
went  outdoors.  Mis’  Adkins,  she  was  in 
the  kitchen  making  light-bread  for  sup- 
per, and  Mis’  Trimmer  had  sat  right 
down  there  with  her.  Mis’  Adkins’ 
kitchen  is  as  clean  as  a parlor,  anyway. 
Mis’  Adkins  said  to  Mis’  Trimmer, 
speaking  of  me — because  Mis’  Trimmer 
had  just  asked  where  I was  and  Mis’ 
Adkins  had  said  I was  out  in  the  wood- 
shed sitting  with  the  cats  and  smoking 
— Mis’  Adkins  said,  ‘He’s  just  a door- 
mat, that’s  what  he  is.’  Then  Mis’ 
Trimmer  says,  ‘The  way  he  lets  folks 
ride  over  him  beats  me.’  Then  Mis’ 
Adkins  says  again,  ‘He’s  nothing  but  a 
door-mat.  Helets  everybody  that  wants 
to  just  trample  on  him  and  grind  their 
dust  into  him,  and  he  acts  real  pleased 
and  grateful.’” 

Hayward’s  face  flushed.  “ Did  Mrs. 
Adkins  mention  that  she  was  one  of  the 
eople  who  used  you  for  a door-mat?” 
e demanded. 

Jim  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed 
like  a child,  with  the  sweetest  sense  of 
unresentful  humor.  “Lord  bless  my 
soul,  Edward,”  replied  Jim,  “I  don’t 
believe  she  ever  thought  of  that.” 

“And  at  that  very  minute  you,  with 
a hard  cold,  were  sitting  out  in  that 
draughty  shed  smoking,  because  she 
wouldn’t  allow  you  to  smoke  in  your 
own  house!” 

“I  don’t  mind  that,  Edward,”  said 
Jim,  and  laughed  again. 

“ Could  you  see  to  read  your  paper  out 
there,  with  only  that  little  shed  window? 
And  don’t  you  like  to  read  your  paper 
while  you  smoke?” 

“Oh  yes,”  admitted  Jim;  “but  my!  I 
don’t  mind  little  things  like  that!  Mis’ 
Adkins  is  only  a poor  widow  woman,  and 
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keeping  my  house  nice  and  not  having 
it  smell  of  tobacco  is  all  she’s  got. 
They  can  talk  about  women’s  rights — I 
feel  as  if  they  ought  to  have  them  fast 
enough,  if  they  want  them,  poor  things; 
a woman  has  a hard  row  to  hoe,  and  will 
have,  if  she  gets  all  the  rights  in  creation. 
But  I guess  the  rights  they’d  find  it 
hardest  to  give  up  would  be  the  rights 
to  have  men  look  after  them  just  a little 
more  than  they  look  after  other  men, 
just  because  they  are  women.  When  I 
think  of  Annie  Berry — the  girl  I was 
going  to  marry,  you  know,  if  she  hadn’t 
died — I feel  as  if  I couldn’t  do  enough 
for  another  woman.  Lord!  I’m  glad  to 
sit  out  in  the  woodshed  and'  smoke. 
Mis’  Adkins  is  pretty  good-natured  to 
stand  all  the  cats.” 

Then  the  coffee  boiled,  and  Hayward 

Cm  red  out  cups  for  Jim  and  himself, 
e had  a little  silver  service  at  hand, 


and  willow-ware  cups  and  saucers. 
Presently  Sam  appeared,  and  Hayward 

Bve  orders  concerning  luncheon.  “Tell 
iss  Louisa  we  are  to  have  it  served 
here,”  said  he,  “and  mind,  Sam,  the 
chops  are  to  be  thick  and  cooked  the 
way  we  like  them;  and  don’t  forget  the 
East  India  chutney,  Sam.” 

“It  does  seem  rather  a pity  that  you 
cannot  have  chutney  at  home  with  your 
chops,  when  you  are  so  fond  of  it,”  re- 
marked Hayward  when  Sam  had  gone. 

“Mis’  Adkins  says  it  will  give  me  liver 
trouble,  and  she  isn’t  strong  enough  to 
nurse.” 

“So  you  have  to  eat  her  ketchup?” 
“Well,  she  doesn’t  put  seasoning  in 
it,”  admitted  Jim.  “But  Mis’  Adkins 
doesn’t  like  seasoning  herself,  and  I 
don’t  mind.” 

“And  I know  the  chops  are  never  cut 
thick,  the  way  we  like  them.” 

“Mis’  Adkins  likes  her  meat  well 
done,  and  she  can’t  get  such  thick  chops 
well  done.  I suppose  our  chops  are 
rather  thin,  but  I don’t  mind.” 

“Beefsteak  and  chops,  both  cut  thin, 
and  fried  up  like  sole  leather.  I know!” 
said  Dr.  Hayward,  and  he  stamped  his 
foot  with  unregenerate  force. 

"I  don’t  mind  a bit,  Edward.” 

“You  ought  to  mind,  when  it  is  your 
own  house,  and  you  buy  the  food  and 
pay  your  housekeeper.  It  is  an  out- 
rage!* ! 
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“I  don’t  mind,  really,  Edward.” 

Dr.  Hayward  regarded  Jim  with  a 
curious  expression  compounded  of  love, 
of  anger,  and  contempt.  “Any  more 
talk  of  legal  proceedings?”  he  asked, 
brusquely. 

Jim  flushed.  “Tom  ought  not  to  tell 
of  that.” 

“Yes,  he  ought;  he  ought  to  tell  it 
all  over  town.  He  doesn’t,  but  he 
ought.  It  is  an  outrage!  Here  you 
have  been  all  these  years  supporting 
your  nieces,  and  they  are  working  away 
like  field-mice,  burrowing  under  your 
generosity,  trying  to  get  a chance  to  take 
action  and  appropriate  your  property 
and  have  you  put  under  a guardian.” 

“I  don’t  mind  a bit,  said  Jim; 
“but—” 

The  other  man  looked  inquiringly  at 
him,  and,  seeing  a pitiful  working  of  his 
friend’s  face,  he  jumped  up  and  got  a 
little  jar  from  a shelf.  “We  will  drop 
the  whole  thing  until  we  have  had  our 
chops  and  chutney,”  said  he.  “You  are 
right;  it  is  not  worth  minding.  Here  is 
a new  brand  of  tobacco  I want  you  to 
try.  I don’t  half  like  it,  myself,  but 
you  may.”  Jim,  with  a pleased  smile, 
reached  out  for  the  tobacco,  and  the 
two  men  smoked  until  Sam  brought  the 
luncheon.  It  was  well  cooked  and  well 
served  on  an  antique  table.  Jim  was 
thoroughly  happy.  It  was  not  until 
the  luncheon  was  over  and  another  pipe 
smoked  that  the  troubled,  perplexed 
expression  returned  to  his  face. 

“Now,”  said  Hayward,  “out  with  it!” 

“It  is  only  the  old  affair  about  Alma 
and  Amanda,  but  now  it  has  taken  on  a 
sort  of  new  aspect.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  a new 
aspect?” 

“It  seems,”  said  Jim,  slowly,  “as  if 
they  were  making  it  so  I couldn’t  do  for 
them.” 

Hayward  stamped  his  foot.  “That 
does  sound  new,’  he  said,  dryly.  “I 
never  thought  Alma  Beecher  or  Amanda 
Bennet  ever  objected  to  have  you  do 
for  them.” 

“Well,”  said  Jim,  “perhaps  they  don’t 
now,  but  they  want  me  to  do  it  in  their 
own  way.  They  don’t  want  to  feel  as 
if  I was  giving  and  they  taking;  they 
want  it  to  seem  the  other  way  round. 

You  see,  if  I were  to  deed  over  my 
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property  to  them,  and  then  they  allow- 
ance me,  they  would  feel  as  if  they 
were  doing  the  giving.” 

“Jim,  you  wouldn’t  be  such  a fool  as 
that?” 

“ No,  I wouldn’t,”  replied  Jim,  simply. 
“They  wouldn’t  know  how  to  take  care 
of  it,  and  Mis’  Adkins  would  be  left  to 
shift  for  herself.  Joe  Beecher  is  real 
ood-hearted,  but  he  always  lost  every 
ollar  he  touched.  No,  there  wouldn’t 
be  any  sense  in  that.  I don’t  mean  to 
give  in,  but  I do  feel  pretty  well  worked 
up  over  it.” 

“What  have  they  said  to  you?” 

Jim  hesitated. 

“Out  with  it,  now.  One  thing  you 
may  be  sure  of:  nothing  that  you  can 
tell  me  will  alter  my  opinion  of  your  two 
nieces  for  the  worse.  As  for  poor  Joe 
Beecher,  there  is  no  opinion,  one  way  or 
the  other.  What  did  they  say?” 

Jim  regarded  his  friend  with  a curi- 
ously sweet,  far-off  expression.  “Ed- 
ward,” he  said,  “sometimes  I believe 
that  the  greatest  thing  a man’s  friends 
can  do  for  him  is  to  drive  him  into  a 
comer  with  God;  to  be  so  unjust  to  him 
that  they  make  him  understand  that 
God  is  all  that  mortal  man  is  meant  to 
have,  and  that  is  why  he  finds  out  that 
most  people,  especially  the  ones  he  does 
for,  don’t  care  for  him.” 

Hayward  looked  solemnly  and  ten- 
derly at  the  other’s  almost  rapt  face. 
“You  are  right,  I suppose,  old  man,” 
said  he;  “but  what  dia  they  do?” 

“They  called  me  in  there  about  a 
week  ago  and  gave  me  an  awful  talk- 
ing to.” 

“About  what?” 

Jim  looked  at  his  friend  with  dignity. 
“They  were  two  women  talking,  and 
they  went  into  little  matters  not  worth 
repeating,”  said  he.  “All  is  — they 
seemed  to  blame  me  for  everything  I 
had  ever  done  for  them,  and  for  every- 
thing I had  ever  done,  anyway.  They 
seemed  to  blame  me  for  being  bom  and 
living,  and,  most  of  all,  for  doing  any- 
thing for  them.” 

“It  is  an  outrage!”  declared  Hayward. 
“Can’t  you  see  it?” 

“I  can’t  seem  to  see  anything  plain 
about  it."  returned  Jim,  in  a bewildered 
way.  “I  always  supposed  a man  had 
to  do  something  bad  to  be  given  a talk- 
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ing  to;  but  it  isn’t  so  much  that,  and  I 
don’t  bear  any  malice  against  them. 
They  are  only  two  women,  and  they  are 
nervous.  What  worries  me  is,  they  do 
need  things,  and  they  can’t  get  on  and 
be  comfortable  unless  I do  for  them; 
but  if  they  are  going  to  feel  that  way 
about  it,  it  seems  to  cut  me  off  from  do- 
ing, and  that  does  worry  me,  Edward.” 

The  other  man  stamped.  “Jim  Ben- 
net,”  he  said,  “thev  have  talked,  and 
now  I am  going  to.” 

“You,  Edward?” 

“Yes,  I am.  It  is  entirely  true  what 
those  two  women,  Susan  Adkins  and 
Mrs.  Trimmer,  said  about  you.  You 
are  a door-mat,  and  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself  for  it.  A man 
should  be  a man,  and  not  a door-mat. 
It  is  the  worst  thing  in  the  world  for 
people  to  walk  over  him  and  trample 
nim.  It  does  them  much  more  harm 
than  it  does  him.  In  the  end  the 
trampler  is  much  worse  off  than  the 
trampled  upon.  Jim  Bennet,  your  being 
a door-mat  may  cost  other  people  their 
souls’  salvation.  You  are  selfish  in  the 
grain  to  be  a door-mat.” 

Jim  turned  pale.  His  childlike  face 
looked  suddenly  old  with  his  mental 
effort  to  grasp  the  other’s  meaning.  In 
fact,  he  was  a child — one  of  the  little 
ones  of  the  world — although  he  had 
lived  the  span  of  a man’s  life.  Now  one 
of  the  hardest  problems  of  the  elders  of 
the  world  was  presented  to  him.  “You 
mean — ” he  said,  faintly. 

“I  mean,  Jim,  that  for  the  sake  of 
other  people,  if  not  for  your  own  sake, 
you  ought  to  stop  being  a door-mat  and 
be  a man  in  this  world  of  men.” 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?” 

“I  want  you  to  go  straight  to  those 
nieces  of  yours  and  tell  them  the  truth. 
You  know  what  your  wrongs  are  as  well 
as  I do.  You  know  what  those  two 
women  are  as  well  as  I do.  They  keep 
the  letter  of  the  Ten  Commandments — 
that  is  right.  They  attend  my  church 
— that  is  right.  They  scour  the  outride 
of  the  platter  until  it  is  bright  enough 
to  blind  those  people  who  don’t  under- 
stand them;  but  inwardly  they  are  petty, 
ravening  wolves  of  greed  and  ingrati- 
tude. Go  and  tell  them;  they  don’t 
know  themselves.  Show  them  what 

thev  are.  It  is  vour  Christian  duty.” 
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“You  don’t  mean  for  me  to  stop 
doing  for  them?” 

“I  certainly  do  mean  just  that — for  a 
while,  anyway.” 

“They  can’t  possibly  get  along,  Ed- 
ward; they  will  suffer.” 

“They  have  a little  money,  haven’t 
thev?”  ... 

“Only  a little  in  savings-bank.  The 
interest  pays  their  taxes.” 

“And  you  gave  them  that?” 

Jim  colored. 

“Very  well,  their  taxes  are  paid  for 
this  year;  let  them  use  that  money. 
They  will  not  suffer,  except  in  their 
feelings,  and  that  is  where  they  ought  to 
suffer.  Man,  you  would  spoil  all  the 
work  of  the  Lord  by  your  selfish  tender- 
ness toward  sinners!” 

“They  aren’t  sinners.” 

“Yes,  they  are — spiritual  sinners,  the 
worst  kind  in  the  world.  Now — ” 

“You  don’t  mean  for  me  to  go  now?” 

“Yes,  I do — now.  If  you  don’t  go 
now,  you  never  will.  Then,  afterward, 
I want  you  to  go  home  and  sit  in  your 
best  parlor  and  smoke,  and  have  all  your 
cats  in  there,  too.” 

Jim  gasped.  “But,  Edward!  Mis’ 
Adkins — ” 


“I  don’t  care  about  Mrs.  Adkins. 
She  isn’t  as  bad  as  the  rest,  but  she  needs 
her  little  lesson,  too.” 

“Edward,  the  way  that  poor  woman 
works  to  keep  the  house  nice — and  she 
don’t  like  the  smell  of  tobacco  smoke.” 

“Never  mind  whether  she  likes  it  or 
not.  You  smoke.” 

“And  she  don’t  like  cats.” 

“Never  mind.  Now,  you  go.” 

Jim  stood  up.  There  was  a curious 
change  in  his  rosy,  childlike  face.  There 
was  a species  of  quickening.  He  looked 
at  once  older  and  more  alert.  His 
friend’s  words  had  charged  him  as  with 
electricity.  When  he  went  down  the 
street  he  looked  taller. 

Amanda  Bennet  and  Alma  Beecher, 
sitting  sewing  at  their  street  windows, 
made  this  mistake. 

“That  isn’t  Uncle  Jim,”  said  Amanda. 
“That  man  is  a head  taller,  but  he  looks 
a little  like  him.” 

“ It  can’t  be  Uncle  Jim,”  agreed  Alma. 
Then  both  started.  “It  is  Uncle  Jim, 
and  he  is  coming  here,”  said  Amanda. 

Jim  entered.  Nobody  except  himself, 
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his  nieces,  and  Joe  Beecher  ever  knew 
exactly  what  happened,  what  was  the 
aspect  of  the  door-mat  erected  to  human 
life,  of  the  worm  turned  to  menace.  It 
must  have  savored  of  horror,  as  do  all 
meek  and  down-trodden  things  when 
they  gain,  driven  to  bay,  the  strength 
to  do  battle.  It  must  have  savored  of 
the  godlike,  when  the  man  who  had 
borne  with  patience,  dignity,  and  sor- 
row for  them  the  stings  of  lesser  things 
because  they  were  lesser  things,  at  last 
arose  and  revealed  himself  superior,  with 
a great  height  of  the  spirit,  with  the 
power  to  crush. 

When  Jim  stopped  talking  and  went 
home,  two  pale,  shocked  faces  of 
women  gazed  after  him  from  the  win- 
dows. Joe  Beecher  was  sobbing  like  a 
child.  Finally  his  wife  turned  her 
frightened  face  upon  him,  glad  to  have 
still  some  one  to  intimidate. 

“For  goodness’  sake,  Joe  Beecher, 
stop  crying  like  a baby,”  said  she,  but 
she  spoke  in  a queer  whisper,  for  her 
lips  were  stiff. 

Joe  stood  up  and  made  for  the  door. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  asked  his 
wife. 

“Going  to  get  a job  somewhere,”  re- 
plied Joe,  and  went.  Soon  the  women 
saw  him  driving  a neighbor’s  cart  up  the 
street. 

“He’s  going  to  cart  gravel  for  John 
Leach’s  new  sidewalk!”  gasped  Alma. 

“Why  don’t  you  stop  him?”  cried  her 
sister.  “You  can’t  have  your  husband 
driving  a tip-cart  for  John  Leach.  Stop 
him,  Alma: 

“I  can’t  stop  him,”  moaned  Alma. 

“I  don’t  feel  as  if  I could  stop  anything.” 

Her  sister  gazed  at  her,  and  the  same 
expression  was  on  both  faces,  making 
them  more  than  sisters  of  the  flesh. 

Both  saw  before  them  a stem  boundary 
wall  against  which  they  might  press  in 
vain  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  both 
saw  the  same  sins  of  their  hearts. 

Meantime  Jim  Beiinet  was  seated  in 
his  best  parlor  and  Susan  Adkins  was 
whispering  to  Mrs.  Trimmer  out  in  the 
kitchen. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  he’s  gone 
stark,  staring  mad  or  not,”  whispered 
Susan,  “but  he’s  in  the  parlor  smoking 
his  worst  old  pipe,  and  that  big  tiger 
tommy  is  sitting  in  his  lap,  and  he’s  let 
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in  all  the  other  cats,  and  they’re  nosing 
round,  and  I don’t  dare  drive  ’em  out. 
I took  up  the  broom,  then  I put  it  away 
again.  I never  knew  Mr.  Bennet  to  act 
so.  I can’t  think  what’s  got  into  him.” 

“Did  he  say  anything?” 

“No,  he  didn’t  say  much  of  anything, 
but  he  said  it  in  a way  that  made  my 
flesh  fairly  creep.  Says  he,  ‘As  long  as 
this  is  my  house  and  my  furniture  and 
my  cats.  Mis’  Adkins,  I think  I’ll  sit 
down  in  the  parlor,  where  I can  see  to 
read  my  paper,  and  smoke  at  the  same 
time.’  Then  he  holds  the  kitchen  door 
open,  and  he  calls,  ‘Kitty,  kitty,  kitty!’ 
and  that  great  tiger  tommy  comes  in 
with  his  tail  up,  rubbing  round  his  legs, 
and  all  the  other  cats  followed  after.  I 
shut  the  door  before  these  last  ones  got 
into  the  parlor.”  Susan  Adkins  re- 
garded malevolently  the  three  tortoise- 
shell cats  of  three  generations  and  vari- 
ous stages  of  growth,  one  Maltese  settled 
in  a purring  round  of  comfort  with  four 
kittens,  and  one  perfectly  black  cat, 
which  sat  glaring  at  her  with  beryl- 
colored  eyes. 

“That  black  cat  looks  evil,”  said  Mrs. 
Trimmer. 

“Yes,  he  does.  I don’t  know  why  I 
didn’t  drown  him  when  he  was  a 
kitten.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  drown  all  those 
Malty  kittens?” 

“The  old  cat  hid  them  away  until 
they  were  too  big.  Then  he  wouldn’t 
let  me.  What  do  you  suppose  has  come 
to  him?  Just  smell  that  awful  pipe!” 

“Men  do  take  queer  streaks  every 
now  and  then,”  said  Mrs.  Trimmer. 
“My  husband  used  to,  and  he  was  as 
good  as  they  make  ’em,  poor  man.  He 
would  eat  sugar  on  his  beefsteak,  for 
one  thing.  The  first  time  I saw  him  do 
it  I was  scared.  I thought  he  was  plum 
crazy,  but  afterward  I found  out  it  was 
just  because  he  was  a man,  and  his  ma 
hadn’t  wanted  him  to  eat  sugar  when 
he  was  a boy.  Mr.  Bennet  will  get 
over  it.” 

“He  don’t  act  as  if  he  would.” 

“Oh  yes,  he  will.  Jim  Bennet  never 
stuck  to  anything  but  being  Jim  Bennet 
for  very  long  in  his  life,  and  this  ain’t 
being  Jim  Bennet.” 

“He  is  a very  good  man,”  said  Susan, 
with  a somewhat  apologetic  tone. 


“He’s  too  good.” 

“He’s  too  good  to  cats.” 

“ Seems  to  me  he’s  too  good  to  ’most 
everybody.  Think  what  he  has  done  for 
Amanda  and  Alma,  and  how  they  act!” 

“Yes,  they  are  ungrateful  and  real 
mean  to  him;  and  I feel  sometimes  as 
if  I would  like  to  tell  them  just  what  I 
think  of  them,”  said  Susan  Adkins. 
“ Poor  man,  there  he  is,  studying  all  the 
time  what  he  can  do  for  people,  and  he 
don’t  get  very  much  himself.” 

Mrs.  Trimmer  arose  to  take  leave. 
She  had  a long,  sallow  face,  capable  of  a 
sarcastic  smile.  “Then,”  said  she,  “if 
I were  you  I wouldn’t  begrudge  him  a 
chair  in  the  parlor  and  a chance  to  read 
and  smoke  and  hold  a pussy-cat.” 

“Who  said  I was  begrudging  it?  I 
can  air  out  the  parlor  when  he’s  got  over 
the  notion.” 

“Well,  he  will,  so  you  needn’t  worry,” 
said  Mrs.  Trimmer.  As  she  went  down 
the  street  she  could  see  Jim’s  profile  be- 
side the  parlor  window,  and  she  smiled 
her  sarcastic  smile,  w’hich  was  not 
altogether  unpleasant.  “He’s  stopped 
smoking,  and  ne  ain’t  reading,”  she  told 
herself.  “It  won’t  be  very  long  before 
he’s  Jim  Bennet  again.” 

But  it  was  longer  than  she  anticipated, 
for  Jim’s  will  was  propped  by  Edward 
Hayward’s.  Edward  kept  Jim  to  his 
standpoint  for  weeks,  until  a few  days 
before  Christmas.  Then  came  self- 
assertion,  that  self-assertion  of  negation 
which  was  all  that  Jim  possessed  in  such 
a crisis.  He  called  upon  Dr.  Hayward; 
the  two  were  together  in  the  little  study 
for  nearly  an  hour,  and  talk  ran  high, 
then  Jim  prevailed. 

“It’s  no  use,  Edward,”  he  said;  “a 
man  can’t  be  made  over  when  he’s  cut 
and  dried  in  one  fashion,  the  way  I am. 
Maybe  I’m  doing  wrong,  but  to  me  it 
looks  like  doing  right,  and  there’s  some- 
thing in  the  Bible  about  every  man 
having  his  own  right  and  wrong.  If 
what  you  say  is  true,  and  I am  hindering 
the  Lord  Almighty  in  His  work,  then  it 
is  for  Him  to  stop  me.  He  can  do  it. 
But  meantime  I’ve  got  to  go  on  doing 
the  way  I always  have.  Joe  has  been 
trying  to  drive  that  tip-cart,  and  the 
horse  ran  away  with  him  twice.  Then 
he  let  the  cart  fall  on  his  foot  and  mash 
one  of  his  toes,  and  he  can  hardly  get 
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round,  and  Amanda  and  Alma  don't 
dare  touch  that  money  in  the  bank  for 
fear  of  not  having  enough  to  pay  the 
taxes  next  year  in  case  I don't  help  them. 
They  only  had  a little  money  on  hand 
when  I gave  them  that  talking  to,  and 
Christmas  is  'most  here,  and  they 
haven't  got  things  they  really  need. 
Amanda's  coat  that  she  wore  to  meeting 
last  Sunday  didn't  look  very  warm  to 
me,  and  poor  Alma  had  her  furs  chewed 
up  by  the  Leach  dog,  and  she's  going 
without  any.  They  need  lots  of  things. 
And  poor  Mis'  Adkins  is  'most  sick  with 
tobacco  smoke.  I can  see  it,  though  she 
doesn't  say  anything,  and  the  nice 
arlor  curtains  are  full  of  it,  and  cat 
airs  are  all  over  things.  I can't  hold 
out  any  longer,  Edward.  Maybe  I am 
a door-mat;  and  if  I am,  and  it  is  wicked, 
may  the  Lord  forgive  me,  for  I've  got  to 
keep  right  on  being  a door-mat." 

Hayward  sighed  and  lighted  his  pipe. 
However,  he  had  given  up  and  connived 
with  Jim. 

On  Christmas  eve  the  two  men  were 
in  hiding  behind  a clump  of  cedars  in 
the  front  yard  of  Jim’s  nieces'  house. 
They  watched  the  expressman  deliver  a 
great  load  of  boxes  and  packages.  Jim 
drew  a breath  of  joyous  relief. 

“They  are  taking  them  in,"  he  whis- 
pered— “they  are  taking  them  in,  Ed- 
ward!" 

Hayward  looked  down  at  the  dim  face 
of  the  man  beside  him,  and  something 
akin  to  fear  entered  his  heart.  He  saw 
the  face  of  a lifelong  friend,  but  he  saw 
something  in  it  which  he  had  never 
recognized  before.  He  saw  the  face  of 
one  of  the  children  of  heaven,  giving 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  need  of  others, 
and  glorifying  the  gifts  with  the  love  and 
pity  of  an  angel. 

“I  was  afraid  they  wouldn’t  take 
them!"  whispered  Jim,  and  his  watching 
face  was  beautiful,  although  it  was  only 
the  face  of  a little,  old  man  of  a little 
village,  with  no  great  gift  of  intellect. 
There  was  a full  moon  riding  high;  the 
ground  was  covered  with  a glistening 
snow-level,  over  which  wavered  wonder- 
ful shadows,  as  of  wings.  One  great 
star  prevailed  despite  the  silver  might 
of  the  moon.  To  Hayward,  Jim’s  face 
seemed  to  prevail,  as  that  star,  among 
all  the  faces  of  humanity. 


Jim  crept  noiselessly  toward  a win- 
dow, Hayward  at  his  heels.  The  two 
could  see  the  lighted  interior  plainly. 

“See  poor  Alma  trying  on  her  furs," 
whispered  Jim,  in  a rapture.  “See 
Amanda  with  her  coat.  They  have 
found  the  rhoney.  See  Joe  heft  the 
turkey."  Suddenly  he  caught  Hay- 
ward’s arm,  and  the  two  crept  away. 
Out  on  the  road,  Jim  fairly  sobbed  with 
pure  delight.  “Oh,  Edward,"  he  said, 
“I  am  so  thankful  they  took  the  things! 
I was  so  afraid  they  wouldn't,  and  they 
needed  them!  Oh,  Edward,  I am  so 
thankful!"  Edward  pressed  his  friend’s 
arm. 

When  they  reached  Jim’s  house  a 
great  tiger-cat  leaped  to  Jim’s  shoul- 
der with  the  silence  and  swiftness  of 
a shadow.  “He’s  always  watching 
for  me,"  said  Jim,  proudly.  “Pussy! 
Pussy!"  The  cat  began  to  purr  loudly, 
and  rubbed  his  splendid  head  against 
the  man’s  cheek. 

“I  suppose,"  said  Hayward,  with 
something  of  awe  in  his  tone,  “that  you 
won’t  smoke  in  the  parlor  to-night?" 

“Edward,  I really  can’t.  Poor  wom- 
an, she’s  got  it  all  aired  and  beautifully 
cleaned,  and  she’s  so  happy  over  it. 
There's  a good  fire  in  the  shed,  and  I 
will  sit  there  with  the  pussy-cats  until 
I go  to  bed.  Oh,  Edward,  I am  so 
thankful  that  they  took  the  things!" 

“Good  night,  Jim." 

“Good  night.  You  don't  blame  me, 
Edward?" 

“Who  am  I to  blame  you,  Jim?  Good 
night." 

Hayward  watched  the  little  man  pass 
along  the  path  to  the  shed  door.  Jim’s 
back  was  slightly  bent,  but  to  his  friend 
it  seemed  bent  beneath  a holy  burden  of 
love  and  pity  for  all  humanity,  and  the 
inheritance  of  the  meek  seemed  to  crown 
that  drooping  old  head.  The  door-mat, 
again  spread  freely  for  the  trampling 
feet  of  all  who  got  comfort  thereby,  be- 
came a blessed  thing.  The  humble 
creature,  despised  and  held  in  contempt 
like  One  greater  than  he,  giving  for  the 
sake  of  the  needs  of  others,  went  along 
the  narrow  footpath  through  the  snow. 
The  minister  took  off  his  hat  and  stood 
watching  until  the  door  was  opened  and 
closed  and  the  little  window  gleamed 
with  golden  light. 
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The  Telegram 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY 

“ TJ  E’S  suffering — maybe  dying — and  I not  there  to  aid, 

* And  smooth  his  bed  and  whisper  to  him ! Can  I nohow  go  r 
Only  the  nurse’s  brief  twelve  words  thus  hurriedly  conveyed 
As  by  stealth,  to  let  me  know. 


“He  was  the  best  and  brightest! — candor  shone  upon  his  brow, 
And  I shall  never  meet  again  a man  so  high  as  he, 

And  I loved  him  ere  I knew  it,  and  perhaps  he’s  sinking  now, 
Far,  far  removed  from  me!” 


^ The  yachts  ride  mute  at  anchor  and  the  fulling  moon  is  fair, 

And  the  giddy  folk  are  strutting  up  and  down  the  smooth  parade, 
And  in  her  wild  distraction  she  seems  not  to  be  aware 
That  she  lives  no  more  a maid. 

But  has  vowed  and  wived  herself  to  me  who  have  blessed  the  ground 
she  trod. 

One  who  wooed  her  single-heartedly  and  thought  her  history  known 
In  its  last  particular  to  him — aye,  almost  as  to  God, 

And  believed  her  quite  his  own. 

So  great  her  absent-mindedness  she  droops  as  in  a swoon, 

And  a movement  of  aversion  mars  her  recent  spousal  grace, 
And  in  silence  we  two  sit  here  in  our  waning  honeymoon 
At  this  idle  watering-place. 


What  now  I see  before  me  is  a long  lane  overhung 
With  lovelessness,  and  stretching  from  the  present  to  the  grave, 
And  I would  I were  away  from  this,  with  friends  I knew  when  young, 
Ere  a woman  called  me  slave. 
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A Diplomat's  Wife  in  Washington 

•W’SWi  TUP'  C.rtAXT  \SV>  HAVlX  *munistkavions 
BY  MADAME  DE  HEGERM,AXX-l.!X DEXCKOXE 


*****  MOTHBfev- ; Wt;  ; 
haw  taken  the  fomt 
offo  'A  it  House  for  this  tvmVer. 

'Vi  - Pi-Oj*!-:  s;i >•  it  IS  i:;i'.ifHrd. 

Ayvectyfr  havft  ilforseen 
any  ghnsts,  net  found 
am  slurlrjtorts  in  the 
- possible  ghosts  have  no 
terrorsfor  me.  On  tire  c'ontraryj  f shoiild 
love  to  meet  one  face  m face  ! Bur  the 
rati  are  plentiful  and  have  probably 
played  ghosts’  parts  and  given  the  house 
its  reputation-  Those  we  have  here  are 
so.boid  and  assertive  that  I.  have  hetfome 
r) uite  aceu scorned  to  thtni.  - i mm  them 
on  the  staircase,,  ?md  they  pnfody  « u> 
for  me  to  pass,  Ofo  old  foilmv—1  call 
him  Alahntdts^  because  he  is  i»>  anda- 
cious—acsaiaity  ,ari;«w>>  at  out  dour,  as  if 
begging  To  he  ai  lowed  to  ramt  in  inu 
join  hs.  iVg.  put  poison  in  every  at t,r,;vi> 
tive  way  we  tan  think'  of  all  about,  but 
they'  seehr  to  like  it  and  tjSbHyg  uphtt  it. 
Jhhart,  Waving  had  a Danish  sailor  rec- 
ommended to  him.  allows  font  to  live 
in  a room  wp-staii'S  and  to  help  a little 
in  the  house  while  waiving  for  a bovo. 
He  is  very  masterful  in  In*  uioyi?ment$u 
and  handles  the  crockery  as  if  it  were 
buckets  of  w liter,  and  drawsybaii'iy  the 
portieres  as  if  he  ivtsjtc  hauling  ;»,t  the 
main-sheet,  ...  \ ' ■ •_ 

Mr,  Robeson  i'Stx-retfiry  of  t.be .Nav\  .1, 
.who.  ought  to  know  A dirnia  <E  on  the 
subject  of  the  habits  of  rats,-  told  us  that 
the  only  wgyVt/ygc-t  rnl  of  rhvnr  vvas  to 
Cil.feb  one  and  dress  him  up  ip  A jjykgr 
and  trousers  —'red  preferable  — ftc  .a 
Hell,  found  Iris  neck.  .and  let  hirii  Ipoire 
" ’I  hen,”  he  said,  " frii.  : \vouUi  run 

. - Indi- 

cate  the  pressure  brought  upon  'pits,  ami 
■a ion  'there,  would  not  he  one  kit  in  Hie 
house.. 

y:  yThis  was  an  idyl  for :,pilr  saifor.  He  . 
osperst  nfost'  >d’fo§  dpyi  foaling,  a iatKet. 


with  which  .t«  efotifo  the  rat.  and  actu- 
ally 4td'tif?clhf>nr  (I  hoped  he  was  not; 
my  friend  of  the  yratiyasr.!  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pot  hwftnfp  this  .sailor-made 
cost  nun » which  was  .not  aft  -easy  thing 
to  d»>,  and  had  fur  no?  bryn  acfojstomcd 
to  bracing  up  stays-  and  othet  nautical 
Work  he  ik'Ver  etudd.  have  aiTomplishcii 
the  thing.  However,  ho  d<4  accomplish 
it%  he  |ic<J  the  bell  oh  the  reit*  neck  and, 
let  hjm  louse.  y. . '/.  ■ T ■' " 

The  remedy  (though  uttered  from  an 
olbcfjd  mouth  . for  which  we  have  great 
inspect)  tvas  worse  than  the  evil.  The 
rat  refused  tu  run  about  t«  warn  his 
friends.  On  the  conn  ary.  he  would  not 
iiH>ye,r  buT  )<y>ked  impfotingly  inro  the 

allow  yd.  to  die  in  his  normal  skin,  1 lien, 

.1  bebeve.  in.-  Vvvm  iiffd  sulked  in  u corner 
and  corn r>u  cr  td  yufoid e-  -he  was  so  morti- 
fied- Wg  ;fohl  ortg  fat  in  a yorrfor  was 
worse  than  twelve  on  the  .staircase. 

rive  Outre  vs  (the  French  M mister) 
had  their  dipimnauc  reception,  and  sent 
cards  to  every  uric  they  knew,  and  many 
(hey  did  not  know..  File  jadigy  who  Wen  t 
ex  pec  red  M aflame  Oiitrey  to  ]f»  d ressietl 
in  the  latestTashion;  being  the  vvifo  of 
rl\t>  French  Minfotjer,  it  was  her  duty  to 
lei  ' TpyitTy;  info:  the  secrets  rif  Fati^ian 
M food but  she  way  dressed  in  a 
i-iinple>  inigiH-h:iv?vhcf'fi-rriiide-vit-home 
black  g'jHfo.  fbis  e>iaspcra):.t'd  the  ladies 
'■a ho  bad  gone  wuh  ;m  eye  to  copying) 
to  such  a degree  that  .many  went  borne 
vgrth  {ic/it-np  ah<f  . woyinde.d  feelings,  as 
if  ehty  had  been  dc-ffauded  t>f  their 
i'iy,htf>,,  a.n(j  vvirlTbut  ,s>.*(’pfr-':-w'bich.  had 
rbi‘y  sras’id.  tht-y':  would  have  found  to 
b»-  Che  la  test  thing  in  -nippers'. 

\\  I.MONUSlW. 

.....Thy  grass  <in  our  small  plot  has 
rbavh't'J  the  last  limit  of  eiidtirante  yrid 
greehny^s,  and  is  spryfoting  weeds  ar  a ;; 
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1st).  He  is  not  as  good  as  Wrieo».iwski* 
and  can’t  M named  in  the  same  breath 
with  Ole  fiuli.  S'hcy  camt  here  ro lunch, 
together  ■wish  Schiozer,  who  brought;  the 
rited  agood  many  people  to 
r afternoon  — among  others, 
who  looks  aos ty:  a bsprbed 

. is 

fcmn'g  on,  hut  with 
" ? : him  Tt  means  abso- 

I lijcply nothing,  be- 

i.tuse  he  is  a lit- 
j de  deaf.  but.  looks 

eager  in  order  to 
| seize  other  peo- 

ple** impressions.- 


grear  raff;  oho  our  ope  hush,  though 
still  Fill!  \>f  chirpiness,  is  i.<  i moinc  to 
show  signs  of  depression. 

We  were  Invited to  a spi ritualistic 
at  the  I - -A  ! ht  f.m- 


press josephipe.has^Onseittedrfrniarerialr  come  in  t 
I/O  in  America  niter  having 'visited  .the-  Aristatchi 
Continent.  We 
.1  «.  her,  and  a 
more  unempress- 
looking  empress  I 


ployed  he!  leg  rii 
shtiv-  Iriivv  well  if 

had  .succeeded  in 
taking  on  flesh. 
! have  im  pa- 
pence  with  peer-: 
pld  who  believe 
such  nonsense. 
Tire  fstnojis  'spir- 
it tgjihst  Foster  is 


Wdheim?  play- 
ed, and  Ieresa 
Catrept*  played, 

and  J sang  si  song 
of  Wilhelm  jT 
from  the  manu- 
s*:»«pt.  He  said, 
‘‘You  sing,  it  as 
if  you  had  dream- 
ed it,”  I thought 
if  1 hadd  reamed 
it.  1 should  Have 


iTiivihst  FoSter 
also  here  i nWa; 
i n g ton.  II  e 
clever  in  it  iyat , 
a mi  has  /ft  put? 
rn ;» n y cb  ft  V Of  ks 
sirn ply  by  putting 
two  and  two  rvv 
ge  t her.  We  went, 

♦:>f  course,  to  see; 
him,  and  came 

aw; 3 y aythfthdjwBi  - ..  i 

bur  not  cOrrv'inci’d/ Me  produced  a deal  of  music  Wilhejmj  sank  in  a 
sla  te  cm  which  were  written,  some  ( hair  and  said,  ” I can  -tin 'mote!”  and 
wonderful-  things  about  a 'ring'  /which-  fell  to  talking  about' his  -vines.  He  is 
had  a history  in  j/s  family.  J.  not only  a violinist,  bur  is  a .wine : mcr- 
could  not  imagine  hrov  any  one  could  chant.  Schlo/er  and  j.  natural!}  gave 
hove  known  it.  Foster  said  to  me : him  some  large  orders. 

*T  had  a premonition  that  yon  were  WashinfelSoiiJs  yt^gdyw-hbnit^JrtglikE 
coming  ro-dav.  Seel”  and  he  pulled  a top.  K very  thing  is  going  on  at ; onct 
op  his  sleeve  and  there  sto< id.” Lillie,”  /The  daily  f-ctoriiim  I find  the  most’ 
written  in  what,  appeared  TO  he  mv  tjrejstjtneithineri  they  arc  so  monotonous, 
handwriting  in  gore,  \ suppose  --H:-  Women  crowd 'in  the :>abnj,  shake  hands, 
was  red.  I orged  fianin  . fiildF  h)  £o  leave  a pile  of cards  on  the  Triiy  in  rbe 
and  see  him,  knowing  that  he  liked  chat  hall,  and  .flit  to  other  .spheres, 
sort  of  thing-  fhc  nionu.pr  he  -appe'ssted,  At  a dinner  at  Senator  Chandler's  Mr. 
Foster,  .smeiitm;  a diph-! at.  s,iid. '' Ma-  Blaine  took  rfte  m,  and  F.ucctk  Hale, 
dame  sept  you  ni  mt:,''  uplift  a Gjiigrtssman.  srjr  aii  thy  other  vide/, 

which  Baron  Bih.{>  succumbed  instantly  They  call  him  ” BHiim/f.  little  Hoy/’  lit 
'1  etesa  CWtt.*i»»;  .the  fP'urtJtrkind*  nm-v  was  very  amusing  on  the  subject  of  \lev- 
a /Eu«de/rftfd¥fA^chdytng  arrived  at  the  aftd.gr  Agassi?,;  rrhy  pioneer  of  my  yoM.th- 
age  w hen  .die  vetsHy, puts  tip  her  hah  and  fuj  studt.es/ imdgr  whose  jtftnical  gye  1: 
lets  down.  her  drylsritfs,  is  on  a:  concert  /6-i«dvt<i/rg».d  Schiller},  who  is  just  now 
tour  with  Wilhelmj  (the  famous  vipiin-  being  lionized,  arid  is  lecturing  on  the 


there 

many 

sharps. 


Alfes.  HurwtiVuiiri  8.  lts>S; 
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cdery.  and  then  the  canvashack  comes 
and  e.r,t>  u up  without  a word  of  thanks- 


National  History  of  the  Peruvians.  AgaS" 
in  has  become  i millionaire,  nett  from 
the  proceeds  of  his  brain,  hut  from  cOp- 
per-min.es  (Calumet  and  Hecla).  How 
his  dear  «ltl  father  would  have  .liked  to 
possess  some  of  h is  mil  lions  . 

Mr,  Otho  Williams  told  us  how  they 
shoor  e>anvasback  and  redhead  ducks 
in  Maryland*  Perhaps  all  ducks  are  shot 
m this  v^ayy  and  1 may  not  he  telling 
you  any  thing  n^w  . The  sportsman  l ies 
flat -on  lm  back  in  a sort  of  coffm,  which 
has  boaids  on  the  sidesfbkeip  it’afloac. 

When  the  decoy  bird  Iras  done  its  duty 

in.  attracting;  the  ducks  to  the  spot,  the  what  he  usidenokcs  by  money  or 
shot  seems  to  come  op  straight  from  the  sipfij  it  must-  be  the  latter,  fpr 
surface  of  the  water,  as  the  man  is  he  is  fir  - Lorn  being  a rich 
eMifely;  inVMhte*  The  redhead  duck  i«  .{G&Jiyism  is-^estiy  d 
a kind  of  exirtfir  for  the  panyafiteick,  l ie  is 

They  pick  out  of  the  rnaishrs  the  wild  full  of  anecdott'i 

Mrs.  Robeson’s 
day  evenings”  are  'very; 
popular.  She  has  given 
up  singing  and  does  riot 
yr thank  lleaytivl-^&ayifc 
any  music,  hhe  thinks: 
it  ■■  prevents  - people  fert 
t a 1 king  tiaime times  it 
does;  and  sometimes  ir 
has  the  contraty  effect)/ 
She  prefers  the  tar Iking’, 
in.  which  she  takes  me 
rriost  active  part. 
Robeson  is  the  most 


Selhsh  ftmiT  «t  is  this  celery  that  gives 
rhe  evtra-hne  faste  to  the  duck. 

We  also  wen?  to  3 matinee  to  heat 
Madanse  CJefstey  sing  »n  ‘'Faust.”  She 
sings  weii,  but  (aclts  something — mag- 
netism, perhaps. 

Sam  Ward-,  is  the.dtft^^ut  far 
Utter  be  re.  and  is  the  k mg  of  the  lobby 
pa hfiir  tferettf $|/  U^^'ydd^ht.-kni^hVni?- 
pushtd  through  C'o«£tyss  yduTaye  only 
to  apply  to  Sam  Ward  and  ft.  i>:  done  , 
1 don’t  know  whethef  he  accomplishes 

crsua- 

tbipk 
man.  His, 
one  at  the  dinner- 
a most  delightful  talker  and 


mm 

l||jj||§ 


...j,  -aim*- 

hie  of  hastsi  bea  tns  and 
iUghs  ;t  grr.:«t  deal. 

I he  e n f a n t terrible 
> quoted  incessantly. 


She  must  be  overwhelm- 
ingly amusing.  She  said 
ro  her  mother  when  she 
saw  her  in  e yt’ni.ng  d te$s ; 
**  Mamma,  pull  up  your 
collar.  You  must  not 
slimy  yotir  s t oro  a c h - 
acfu  ! Everything  in 
andtbhiy  Iftwtt  than  the 
niOi.H  she  calls  /'stona- 
a cha ch e ’'—  the  tpufi tain 
of  all  bet  woes,  X sup- 
pose/ ; ' ’ ’ / y 

Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr. 
RnlnsuU,  supplernerttcd 
by  \ ft n end  Scneittk,  afe 
g re  at  pok  e r - p l a y k'ri..- 
They  are  contioually 
talking  about  the  game. 


■ ■ ( let  Hl  i.t  . . 

Th*  iamouii  Ncfrvrcgjail  } !?<*_■ 

!ukxi.’<sd  during  his  residence  in 
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when  they  ought  to  W talking  politics  They  rook  ii  house  and  gave  fine  dinners, 
for  the  benefit  of  foreigners^  Vo  a hear  made  by  French  chefs,  and  invited  the 

this  sort  of  thing,  ' Well,  you  couldn’t  'members1  of  the  contending  parries  to- 

beut. niy  full  house,”  at  which  the  diplo-  gerhtr.j  V 
mats  prick  up  their  ears,  thinking  that  Polities 
there  will  he  something  wonderful  in  C<>n.- pocsd  to  a 
gressthe  next  davvand  decide  fo  go  the  re..;  the warn 
Mr.  Brooks,  of  > 

Cambridge,  made1 

his  Fonrth-of-july  ; . j.T7T7“~ — — — — - — — 

ora  non  a t our 
bifek  art  Thurs- 
day. This  is  the 
funnies-t  thing  I 
have  ever  heard. 

Mr.  'Ey  arts  al- 
most toll  ed  off  h i s 
seat,  it  is  &up» 
posed  to  be  a 
Speech  made  at  a 
Pads  fete  on  the 
Fourth  of  July, 
where  eve r y 
speaker  got  more 
patriotic  as  the 
evening  went  on. 


bor  (ike  wife  of  a 
prprninent  Repub- 
lican). ‘‘I  hope  to 
see  Mr.  Kayes  in 
the  White  House,” 
while  Mrs.  X — • — 
was  purring  in  the 
ear  pf a Detrtocra  t4 
“All  our  sympa- 
thies are  for  Mr. 


Bur  the  worst, 
which  wounded 
the  feelings  of  so- 
ciety in  the  quick, 
was  that  as  a 
mires  dramatique. 
They  stretched  a 
large  blue  ribbon 
room. 


was  the  clirrtax? 

’T  propose  the- 
toast,  ‘ The  United 

H f>4e;lxv™,.hu  ? d 

:ao‘mra  horca  i.is.; 
irtrs|ie  f.xxi.  by  the 
i'fdi5g..sp.rt ; <m  thy 
‘j0i  J nvih  e pri  >ces- 
'itfM  of  eq  u tnoxeS ; 

da.  tine  south 
fey  eteripal  chaos!" 

;3pi^:-iivV‘  W*$fHNi«w,  nfyy. 

MV  ft£XR  Aunx,-~Vou  want  t«  kmnv 
■«fho  we  art  going  to  havews  Prv^ideut. 

Jr  looks  nw  as  if  we  were  going  m have 
Kv&  peopte  about  me  sav  that  T-jldep 
feaV  ^liy  Tipd  the  most  votes,  but  the  , , „ 
ytcctorM.  comrni^sion  has  decided  that  James  Russell  Lowell 


j across 

indicating  rhasr 
1 only  4s.chn'seih'.|e\y 

-the  infturttrial 
Americans  and  the 
diplomats- -would 
have  rhe  privilege 
of  sitting  in  the 
Every  one  thought  it  eX- 
tasre,  and  it  cost  them  the 


Teresa  Cakpfno 

The  eminent  Venesueian  pianist 
during  one  -at  her  American  fours- 


is  elected.  The  Democrats 


seem 
- aov 


i.wne. 


iiVSt  it  lookcd  Very  stormy. 


1 heAit  enough  about'  thy  ylt crions, 
gtelnexs  knows,  and  ought  to  be  able 
to.  teii  you  soioeit htng.  W ashingtojEt .•  i s 
sWded  with  people  -who  want. :'w  curry 
favor  ivith  the  “powers  that  be.” 

Our  friends  the  X-— -V  (you  remcm- 
btt  them  from  Paris’)  are  bvrepour  eause. 
vol.  exxvttl  — HO-  7f*3.--U 
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brilliant  a technique'*  Rut  none  who  has 
his  /ru-sacr?  and  tht  tremendous  mag- 
necisin  which  creates  such  enthusiasm 
that  you  ;Ue  vy tried  away*  Thy  swrner: 
sex.  pretend.  that  chey  «3K  desist  hint, 
but  certainly  uoW<>mao  can. 

He  Le  Very  of  showing  the  dia- 

mond in  hi.%  how.  which  was  given  to  him 
by  the  King  of  Sweden, 

He  loves  to  ti  ll  the  story  of  King 
Irodrridc  VII,  of  Dhtiwiirk,  who  s^id  t<> 
him  ■ “ Where  did  you  learn  i#  play  the 
oclin  r Who  Was  your  teacher?’' 

•■.Ota  Bull  answered,  "Lwr  Majesty*; 


Aifcieriixtr, 


** K^rb.'^'5  I 
rjf'pHM,  just  a 
hundred  feats  ago 
be  r ook  lunch  in 
rs t if  bouse  in • fc'j  ru * 
bndije^e.for^fa  jc  - 
tng  Command  of 
the  armv.’* 
'rReaity  ?”  said 
Mr.  Bayards  ‘I 
thought  it  way 
in  long fel ! ovt's 


"His  bead 
ret*  pyre  at 

mmm 


ms  luncheon  at 
out  house.  How 
euuUi  1 speak  an 
untruth  on  this 
trufehfui  1 a \C  n I 
You  see  l know 
tor  sure',  because 
m v grear-grr  at- 
unclt1  sang  ait.  ode 
during  the  luncheon.  <r  i>  wnt  of  the 
treasured  annals  of  opr  family.  That 
uncle  was  the  only  relative  known  :io  be 
musical." 

“ Which;  did  Clem-ta!  Washington' take 
ivr$f,  the  luncheon  or'  the  aVrtvyTy  MY- 


TiJo.'.us  Bavaru. 

Ur»r^ .‘'Stato'  S^fiator’  from  pelw&ce,  i&»VrS5 


r;%h?  ‘JUn^h^O^;  - v ^ 

•■Bayard asked,  laughing.  _ ,C  . 

must  have  been  the  httViheoti. 
The  army  Was  probably  Waiting  op 
rhk'.^^^PPUdTi  ip  he  tafeTri  entntnand 


We  were  iPtcinipted  by  Mr.  i» — -- 
irh  even  less  taw  than  usual  " I 

the  Con st f* 


tscussmy 
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a tn  3 w a k e o r 
asleep  ? h seems; 
t(fhse  that  1 beard 
the  mol  of*  a lion. 
Did  wo  one  else 
bear  itf” 

The  landlady 
hesitated,  erohai- 
rassed,  and  an- 
swered, "1  did,,  sir 
--you  and  1 aw 
the  only  persons 
jit  the  house,  ” 
“Theri  the  iidb 
is  waiting  for  us?'’ 
he  said,  qpak big 
in  his  slippers. 

: “ 1 h eg  yp.ttr 
pardon,  sir,''  the 
woman  answered, 
" C had  hoped  that 
you,  had  not  no- 
ticed anything—'' 
“G.on4gr2- 
riausP;  he  said, 

J 1 1 

a roaring  Iwm  and  not  nrnice  anything,?*" 
'■’He  happens  to  he  htmgiy  this  ihotPr 
ing.  and  nothing  wii!  keep  him  quiet," 
iaid  the  kind  lady,  as,  if  she  ,vvwe  talking 
of  her  kitrea 
“ Madam 


(WMBfonnr 


of  Johan*.  who 
had  come  to 
America  tt».  write 
a book  on  Ameri- 
can institutions, 
asked  the  consul 
to  fend  him  a quiet 
Ixiarding-house  in 
•a  q u je  t si  f e e t. 

Thy:  consul  knew 
of  evacdy  stteh  a 
retreat,  .iryd  di- 
m:ted  .the';:  Pri»- 
lessor,  to  thepbce 
It.  was  smt  far 
from  the.  Revere 
H/tuse:  He  arrived 
there  in  the  evening,  unpacked  h is  freak 


p.»r’  umfor  Hay*- 


»l  .ho  Iny- 


lues,  congratulating  himself  on  hts  cozy, 
q Watters  add  his  n ice  Undlad  >v  who  ask  - 
eel  such  ,t  modest  price  that  he  jumped 
at  tt.  • i\  , _•  '• • ' ; >. 

The  next  mfenYmg,  at  foup  oYlock,  he 
Was  awakened  fey  a strange  noise;  the 
like  of  which  he  had  never  heard  ptiisitfe 
a zoologic  al  garden  • At  fersr  he  thought 
lie  was  still  dreaming,  and  turned  over 
to  sleep  again,  hut  tnfnfeisW  repeated 
itself,  fins  tiniv  it  seemed  to  form-  from 
urvdef  his  feed,  and  sounded  like  a 
liotv'v  roafk  Ptfifeahlya  e ice  us  had  passed 
and  a lion  had  gut  loose,  apd  was  prowl- 
i pg  a jbp Ue  yyy Icing  what  hi;  could  devour ! 
He  . fe jhfeii&b| rif  ri  ngirig  u p t he  house,  fe ut 
dt#4i rf ed,i ■ Jf Hlect ;ing ; f hat  whrieveF  an- 
swered the  bell  would  probably  be  the 


screamed  the  infuriated 
Dane,  '‘one  of  us  is  certainly  going  mad! 
When  l ?ell  you  that  there  is  a lion 
foaming  over  your  house  you  stand 
there  quietly  and  tell  me  that  He  is  hun- 

"If you  will  wait  a moment,  sir,  I will 
explain." 

“ No  ;ex,plsR3rioh  is  needed,  madam. 
If  l can  get  out  of  this  house  alive  f 
will;  meet  you  m some  other  uri-lion- 
visited  part  of  Boston  and  pay  you  " 
And  he  added,  with  great  sarcasm,  “He  is 
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everything  from  a Horst-  to  a milk-pan. 
it  wiiS  \vhep  1 was  giving  him  a bath 
that  I noticed  that  his  tail  was  begin- 
ning to  btimh  oi.it  at  the  end  and  his 
under-jaw  was  growing  pointed,  Then 
the  avvfyi  thought  tame  to  me— it  was 
nut  a dogs  but  .i  lu-if!  T his  was  a dread- 
ful moment,  for  I 
, loved  him,  and  he 

bee  1 me 
enow  lou^,  ^m^his 


Erobably  a pet  of  yours,  and  your  ex- 
oarders  furnished  his  meals.” 

3 nstead  of  being  shocked  at  ibis,  the 
gentle  iandHdy%  ms  beamed  with  con- 
ten?.  " That's  just  it — he  is  a pet  of 
mine  and  He  lives  in  the  back  parlor.’' 

v The  lion  is  here  in  yMur  back  parlor, 
and  you  have  the 
face  ro  keep  board- 

ohe"  said  s>;t  vas 


could  have  given 
his  feelings  words 
he  would  have 
said  that  never  in 
tvll  his  life  had  he 
been  :S»  scared, 

A The  meek  lady 
before  h i m 
wa  tched  h im  while 
he  Was  nriak mg  up 
his  packages  and 
his  mind.  What  he  made  up  was  his 
plliictantgr  to  flee  from  danger  and  leave 
the  iiomhearted  litrie  woman  alone. 

” I will  not  go,"  be  said,  in  the  voice 
of  an  early  Christian  martyr. 

"Vow  see,  sir.  this  is  how  it  hap- 
pened,” began  the  woman.  "A  very 
nicf  sailorcsme  to  board  here.bur  could 
not  pay  his  hill.  So  tpiettle  wiefvme  he 
offered  me  Ms  pet  dog.  I thought  it  a 
puppy,  and  as  I had  taken  a fancy  to 
the  little  thing— he  used  to  drink  milk 
With  the  cat  out  of  the  saint?  Saucer— 
I consented  to  keep  it." 

"And  he  turned  out  to  he  n lion? 
How  did  you  first  notice  it?” 

“Well,  sir,  I soon  saw  he  attracted 
attention  in  the  street.  He  wanted  to- 
fight  all  the  other  animals,  and  attacked 


put  up  before  the 
d»  «>r  of  mV  hack 
pa f inf,  Which  was 
my  former  dimng- 
room;  and  l keep 
him  the  fee”  V;  • 
‘*Do  you  feed 
him  yourself-.*:’ 

" Vesj  sir,  but  it 
fakes  a fortune  to  keep  iimri  m meat." 

"How  old  do  ypw  ihink  he  isT’the 
Dane  asked,'  beginning  ;iv;w  to  fed  a re- 
spectfuladmirslidh  fur  the  lone  woman 
who  preferred  to  give  up  boarders:  rather 
than  give  up  her  companion. 

" I hat  1 d>>  not  kiimw"  slit  replied, 
*••  but  front  his  size  and  voice  1 should  say 
he  was  full-erotvn.” 

*!1  can  vouch  for  ■■.His  voice.  Will  you 
show  him  to  me?”  He  had  never  seen  a 
lion  hoarding  in  a hack  parlor,  and 
rather  fancied  the  novelty.  He  fold  the 
consul  afterward  that  lit  had  never  seen 
a finer  specimen  of  the  Bengal  lion.  To 
his  mispress  he  was  obedient  arid  meek 
p a lamb.  She  could.  fH  an v thing  die 
liked  with  him  , she  passed  her  '.Hand 
IbViftgly  OVer  his  great  Mead,  cirtssing 
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his  tawny  locks,  while  the  lion  looked  at 
her  with  soft  and  tender  eyes,  and  stuck 
out  his  enormous  tongue  to  lick  her 
hand. 

The  Dane  stayed  on,  like  the  good 
man  he  was.  He  had  not  the  heart  to 
deprive  the  little  woman  of  the  few  dol- 
lars he  paid  for  his  room,  which  would 
go  toward  buying  food  for  her  pet.  He 
himself  became  very  fond  of  “ Leo,”  and 
would  surreptitiously  spend  all  his  spare 
money  at  the  butcher’s,  who  must  have 
wondered,  when  he  sent  the  quarters  of 
beef,  how  such  a small  family  could  con- 
sume so  much — and  the  Dane  would 
pass  hours  feeding  the  lion  with  tidbits 
held  on  the  end  of  his  umbrella. 

We  were  told  afterward  that  the  police 
discovered  that  the  noises  coming  from 
the  house  were  not  the  usual  Boston 
east  winds,  and,  having  found  out  from 
what  they  proceeded,  suggested  that  the 
Zoological  Gardens  should  buy  the  ani- 
mal, for  which  they  paid  an  enormous 
price.  So  the  sailor  did  pay  his  debt, 
after  all! 

Washington,  1879. 

Mr.  Schurz  (the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior) was  to  receive  a conclave  of  Ind- 
ians, and  could  not  refuse  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, Miss  Chapman,  and  myself  when 
we  begged  to  be  present  at  the  interview. 
They  came  to  make  some  contracts.  The 
interpreter,  or  agent,  or  whatever  he 
was,  who  had  them  in  charge  proposed 
to  dress  them  suitably  for  the  occasion, 
but  when  he  heard  there  were  to  be 
ladies  present  he  added  colored  and 
striped  shirts,  which  the  Indians  insisted 
upon  wearing  over  their  embroidered 
buckskin  trousers.  They  caused  a sen- 
sation as  they  came  out  of  the  clothes- 
shop.  They  had  feather  head-dresses 
and  braids  of  hair  hanging  down  by  the 
sides  of  their  brown  cheeks.  They  wore 
bracelets  on  their  bare  arms,  and  blan- 
kets over  their  shoulders.  They  sat  in 
a semicircle  around  Mr.  Schurz.  After 
Mr.  Schurz  had  heard  what  the  inter- 
preter had  to  say,  he  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  (they  call  them 
“undershirts”)  talked  together  for  a 
while  and  Mr.  Schurz  said,  “I  cannot 
accept,”  which  was  translated  to  the 
chief,  who  looked  more  sullen  and  treach- 
erous than  before.  Then  there  was  a 


burst  of  wild  Indian,  and  the  chief  held 
forth  in  a deep  bass  voice,  I fancy  giving 
pieces  of  his  mind  to  Mr.  Schurz,  which 
were  translated  in  a milder  form.  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  who  looks  at  everything  in 
a rosy,  sentimental  light,  thought  they 
looked  high-spirited  and  noble.  I,  who 
am  prosaic  to  my  finger-tips,  thought 
they  looked  conceited,  brutal,  and  obsti- 
nate. They  all  sat  with  their  tomahawks 
laid  by  the  side  of  their  chairs.  The 
chief  was  not  insensible  to  the  beauty  of 
Miss  Chapman,  and  sat  behind  his  out- 
spread fingers  gazing  at  her  and  her  jew- 
elry. We  were  glad  to  get  away  from 
the  barbarous-looking  people.  All  the 
same,  the  interview  was  very  interesting. 

General  and  Mrs.  Albert  Meyer  gave 
a dinner  in  honor  of  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Hayes,  to  which  some  diplomats 
were  invited.  You  know  Mr.  Meyer  is 
the  man  called  “Old  Prob,”  because  he 
tells  one  beforehand  what  weather  one 
can  expect  for  the  next  picnic. 

This  was  the  first  dinner  that  the 
Presidential  couple  had  gone  to,  and  we 
were  a little  curious  to  see  how  it  would 
be  managed.  As  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs. 
Hayes  drink  wine,  they  were  served  all 
the  different  known  brands  of  mineral 
waters,  milk,  and  tea.  But  the  others  got 
wine.  Mr.  Meyer  was  very  funny  when 
he  took  up  his  glass,  looked  at  it  criti- 
cally, and  said,  “I  recommend  this  vin- 
tage.” The  President  did  not  seem  to 
mind  these  plaisanteries.  We  were  curi- 
ous to  see  what  they  would  do  when 
Punch  a la  Romaine,  which  stood  on 
the  menu  in  a little  paragraph  by  itself, 
would  be  served.  It  was  a rather  strong 
punch  (too  strong  for  any  of  the  diplo- 
mats) and  the  glasses  were  deep,  but 
they  seemed  to  enjoy  this  glimpse  into 
the  depths  of  perdition  and  did  not 
leave  a mouthful.  Taking  it,  you  see, 
with  a spoon,  made  a difference. 

The  Lesseps  were  among  the  guests. 
There  are  thirteen  little  Lesseps  some- 
where; only  one  daughter  is  with  them. 
Monsieur  Lesseps  is  twenty-five  years 
older  than  Madame,  if  not  more.  When 
the  three  came  in  the  salon,  young  Miss 
Bayard  said,  “The  girl  is  taking  her 
mother  and  grandfather  into  society.” 

A weird  menu  was  at  the  side  of  each 
plate;  it  was  in  French — on  account,  I 
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suppose,  of  the  Lesseps.  One  of  the 
items  was  L'  estomac  de  dinde  d Vambas- 
sadrice , pommes  sautees.  Mr.  John  Hay, 
who  sat  next  to  me,  remarked,  ironically, 
“Why  do  they  not  write  their  menu  in 
plain  English  ?” 

“I  think,”  I answered,  “that  it  is 
better  in  French.  How  would  ‘turkey 
to  an  ambassadress’s  stomach,’  or 
‘jumped  potatoes,’  sound  ?” 

He  could  find  no  answer  to  this. 

Madame  Lesseps  confided  to  me  in  our 
coffee-cups  that  she  and  her  husband 
were  in  “ Vasheengton  en  touristes , mais 
aussi,  ils  avaient  des  affaires”  The  af- 
faires are  no  less  than  the  Panama  Canal. 

Washington. 

The  question  of  the  annual  diner 
diplomatique  was  cleverly  managed  by 
Mr.  Evarts.  Mr.  Hayes  wanted  to  sup- 
press wine  and  give  tea  and  mineral 
water,  but  Mr.  Evarts  put  his  foot  down. 
He  said  that  the  diplomats  would  not 
understand  an  official  dinner  without 
wine,  and  proposed  instead  a soiree  musi- 
cale,  in  other  words,  a rout.  The  diplo- 
mats had  a separate  entrance  (a  novelty) 
from  the  garden  side.  There  was  an 
orchestra  at  the  end  of  the  “blue  room” 
which  drowned  conversation  when  you 


were  near  it.  I noticed  that  most  of  the 
young  ladies  found  it  too  near,  and 
sought  other  comers. 

The  supper  ne  laissait  rien  a desirer, 
and  there  was  a sumptuous  buffet  open 
the  whole  evening;  punch-bowls  filled 
with  lemonade  were  placed  in  the  differ- 
ent salons.  On  the  whole  it  was  a great 
success. 

I think  that  the  teetotality  of  the 
White  House  displeases  as  much  our 
country-people  as  it  does  the  foreigners. 
At  one  of  our  musical  parties  Mr.  Blaine 
came  rather  late,  and,  clapping  his  hands 
on  Johan’s  shoulder,  said,  “My  kingdom 
for  a glass  of  whiskey;  I have  just  dined 
at  the  White  House.”  Others  call  the 
White  House  dinners  “the  life-saving 
station.” 

Mrs.  Hayes  was  very  nice  to  me.  She 
sent  me  a magnificent  basket  of  what 
she  called  “specimen  flowers,”  which 
were  superb  orchids  and  begonias.  On 
her  card  was  written,  “Thanking  you 
again  for  the  pleasure  you  gave  me  by 
your  singing.” 


Washington,  1880. 

Johan  is  appointed  to  Rome.  We 
leave  Washington  and  our  many  good 
friends  with  regret  and  sorrow. 


A Winter  Reverie 

BY  JAMES  STEPHENS 

1SAW  the  moon  so  broad  and  bright 
Sailing  high  on  a frosty  night: 

And  the  air  swung  far  and  far  between 
The  silver  disk  and  the  orb  of  green: 

And  here  and  there  a wisp  of  white 
Cloud-film  swam  on  the  misty  light: 


And  crusted  thickly  on  the  sky, 

High  and  higher  and  yet  more  high, 


Were  golden  star-points,  dusted  through 
The  great,  wide,  silent  vault  of  blue. 

Then  I bethought  me  God  was  great 
And  the  world  was  fair,  and  so,  elate, 
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I knelt  me  down  and  bent  my  head, 
And  said  my  prayers  and  went  to  bed. 
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i:XWKvL^.V'^W HE$  l'-.  y ts  a iwronge* 
tncoisifemt tharNovem- 
fit?  fev.'vvc-mug.  ir  tHtt  the 

me-»%ur.tun|;  Paddy  jivytv 

• ■•<  threshold  of  his 

g^www^g^M:|>'yVCTi-  - ■ coming.  . T h 6> 

stift-id  o d 4 1 y 

.4  CmGt i./'ii  jpwIL  ' k n l’>  a?  *‘> 

h is  bi 

....  . r an^  mnrt  i^ 

t sroiig  irriporravu  e 'always 

assumed  by  the  hearers  of  ill  news.  Anti 
when  they  had  exchanged  portentous 
Stares  with  him  over  this,  Erbel  piled  on 
anotheretfeet. 


!‘i 


.she 

<*  \v 


Jr  the  toys  have  gone  awayy*  said 


ijSktt  the  lion/’  amended  Oscar* 
eagerly.  WYgG?  \ -A  ' 

;:^td/dStheI,^  looking  down  af 
OscarA)^|h  krpdi^  patiiohagfe  “the  lion 
hid  imdet  the  fed,  and  the  packing-horse 
was  tbo  big,  and  Poor  Doll— -well,  Mother 
said  chuid  stay,  fine  ail  the  others 


stay  in  winter  and  the  Bcrnvme  'lives- 
Now  it’s  called  ‘the  Place  of  4}i« 
awa.vs. '.’/ 

“ Why—  How  did  it  happen?’"  he 
asked  Svith  startled  perplexity. 

v‘  VVt-  were  naughty, '‘  was  thy  cheerful 
explanation  in  Etheihi  high,  jfieuive 
toiv*,  '•  ‘ .■•••’••,  ■',//• 

: looked  upward  at 

the  silent  but  critical  audience  of  one 
who  stood  upon  the  stairs. 

“ Tell  Daddy  how  it  happened/" 
floated  down  softly: • 

" VV  t -ell,  ‘ f * e t:  a n E t h e l,  slow  ly, 
“Mother  told  its  to  pick  ’em  up.  And 
we  didn’t-”; ? ySfe  assumed  a bravado  in 
rhe  recirat  rhar  was  as  transparent  as 
tears,  is:  was  eyldently  n>.  light  matter. 

“ We  we  re'  nit Ugh?  y.” 

tivfs stamp  with 

his  foot  . 

“.I  was.'rvr'fj.  naughty!'’  said  he  with 
'.pride,.  '’'/’  ■■  '-•. 


',;rhen/v  resumed  Ethel,  “Mother 
said  if  we  didn't  pick  them  up,  she'd 
sweep  them  dtk  We  said  we  didn't  • - 
cage.  _ . 

“ We  said  we  didn’t  care.”  squealed 
ftecar,,  delightedly,  j moping  rapidly  from 
the  lowest  step  to  the  ftr^orv  apd  rer)eat- 
mg  the  feat  many  rimes.  “See  what  I 
ca n do/ ’ h e joyously  commanded . 

“Then  Mother  said /r  went  on  | 

“that  all  the  toys  would  have  to  go 
away  until  after  Christmas  and  we 
couldn’t  Have  any  molt  until  then,  even 
if  you  brought  some  home  to-night.  And 
we  said  she  could  have  them.  So  she 

did/’ 

At  the  close  of  her  narrative  Ethel 
made  the  gesture  of  one  about  to  climb 
and  was  imiekly  swung  to  Daddy's 
shoulder,  whence  she  looked  upward  at 
her  mother  gravely  for  a moment,  as  the 
mother  thought  wiyh  a paiiig,  eriticaily- 

As  to  the  Daddy,  his  under  ftp  did  pot 
exactly  crime  out,  hut  the  shine  of  his 
glasses  'upturned  to  Authority  was  like 
tint  gleam  of  rears.  Authority  spoke 


a H' the  nicer  at  Christmas.  Santa  Claus 
wdl  be  glad  ro  use  them  then.  I’m  sure.” 
Authority  came  down  the  staffs  with  a 
sfeneWhwt  one-sided  smile  of  greeting: 

*s  let'll  talk  it  all  over  with  you  when 
they’re  in  bed/’  said  she. 

■“Xkc&tMi*  taken  the  liorj  to  bed  with 
him/’  said  she,  when  the  small,  quiet 
fenrof  grown-ups  was  at  last:  come  and 
sbt  sought:  Kim  in  the  library,  “file 
cartful  if  you  go  near  the  crib;  its  feet 
stick  out  sjx  inches  from  the  side.  Ethel 
took  Eoor  Doll.  She’s  got  it  all  wrapped 
up  in  a hair  ribbon  like  a bandage,  be- 
cause ir  hasn’t  any  cjwfe^.  Pd«y  0oft 
was  her  very  first,  you  know,  and  the' 
only  <me  to  which  she  has.  shown  the 
least  faithfulness.  Daddy,  dor)'?  you 
w those  children  have  trio  mane 


toys?  At  Ethers  age  1 made  paper 


i'M 


I J. 


£ 


/JWfVER'Sf 


y/acS  (t‘*  \ / 


Alt.  The  roys  MnVF*WfiS '■*****/'  *MU  fcTHE.L 


doll?.  I don't  know  what  I’d  have  s hem  look  at  you  like  that!"  .she 
thought  if  I’d  had  one  quarter  ns  many  ;•  veered,  quickly 
toys' m hifi-  ch.’ldr«h  have.” 

"You’d  have  liked  ’em,  wouldn't 
you?’-  v 

‘‘  And  l‘d  h^ve  liked  unlimited  candy, 
too,  l suppose,:! hm  I'm  not  sure  it  would 

ha  ve v. _ 

‘’Toys,”  he  murmured, thoughtfully.  that  innocent  painted  trash  l can  evtre 
He  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  and  myself  of  discontent- with  a couple  of  red 
marked  idly  upon  the  fitptter  with  his  ffc*1  rs-en  r t * b Vet^r  b a 1 1 s . ’ ’ 
pen.  *‘1  suppose  it  sadly  upon  the  un- 

thtV  bringing  them  hc?me,  -The  took [af .Smpyped  'suit-case.-  Mrs  Meath  fidgeted: 
their  faces  when  the  dopf  ofrens^  -yrtt  was  like  punishing  tip^pf  thy1  ch»r- 

"It  doesn’t  need  the  toys  to  make  dam,  yet  she  felt  that  she  must  not  yield 


"Of:  course,  l know— -but — the  mo- 
ment is  so  wondetful.  . . . One  wishes 
to-  Jrttensifyfytbd  proiimg  it.  And  then 
J admit  l count  on  that  yisit  to  the 
toy -shop.  After  a ' particularly  eyas-; 
lteptiiiB  day,  ay  0. l fCt  m ^mpng 
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direction-- T should  be  still  scir- 


tiefectsivet 

' ’'.‘‘My  father  was  the.  best  roan  in  the 
worjd;  Don't  forget  that,  you  know.” 

“Of  course/’  she  assented,  but  with 
mental  reservations.  : 

“Rue  people  of  that  day  sometimes 
' had  great  ideas  about 

i don't  know-— 1 
pee*,  in  rnajiycases  it 
kk  wasi  y ^ttestisvit  merely 

of  'the  easiest  svay  for 
fifri.  t he  od  rents  Ittst  as  it 

is  nbwy  easy  to  with- 
hold -n  times  of  less 
prosperity — easy  now* 
ro  gii'e/when  toys  are 
B^pf.  m an  yit  nd  chea  p— o sy 

afw'ays  to  bnd  ii  prm- 
erolc _ fo  justify  one’s 
i rod  in  a non,  %'  Thu  t 
vnbuidn'r  apply  to  mv 
fatljet  . of  course.  He 
wyywrdbco-do.and  he 
cared  greatly  for  his 


meager  thrift  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  was 
strong  in  him.  He 
didn't  imeruj  to  have 
us  spoiled  by  indul- 
gence* :W  ell , we 
*.\  i.;reh> . Nor  by  in- 
dulgence. ” His  face 
d a rfcenc.il  th ou ghr- 
f'dly.  .-.nd  she  knew  he 
was  rbinkifiK  of  a dear 


“ At!  to  t hose,  skates 
of  pfint/’  fjnt  iet umed 
it*  Ins  tale  with  a rue- 
ful ■ lamgiiy ' “1  was  a 
lit  tie  eh  a p,  apd  it  took 
m.:  all ' winter  shovel- 
ing AfioNv  to  earn  the 
money  for  them.  The 
violets  had  Come  by 
fhi-  time  1 had  enough, 
ysjiyrtfy-Ny . •.  ■ 
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That  next  winter  was  so  warm  that  I was 
forbidden  to  skate  at  all  on  account  of 
the  ice  being  thin.  And  the  following 
winter  when  I tried  them  on  they  were 
too  small.  I exchanged  them,  got  cheat- 
ed in  my  bargain,  and — well — I never 
skated  at  all  when  I was  a boy.  There’s 
lots  of  health  and  strength  for  a boy  to  be 
had  out  of  skating.  Besides,  that  sort  of 
disappointment  has  nothing  wholesome 
about  it  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
discover.  It  discourages  a kid;  puts  lead 
on  his  heels  and  elbows.  I’ve  been  so 
afraid  of  doing  something  like  that  to 
’em.  I don’t  believe  that  laying  the 
whole  contents  of  a toy-shop  at  their 
feet  could  be  worse.” 

He  smiled — there  was  something  fur- 
tive in  the  brilliancy  of  that  smile — 
then  grew  very  serious.  “ But  I’d  hate 
to  have  anything  spoil  their  appetite 
for  this  Christmas.  I want  this  Christ- 
mas to  stand  out  as  the  archtype, 
this  tree  to  be  the  one  tree  of  their 
whole  childhood  that  they  will  remem- 
ber when  they  look  back  at  it — no 
longer  children;  look  back  out  of  the 
lonely  places,  ...  for  'such  there  must 
be  you  know,  my  dear,  and  ...  we 
shall  not  be  there.”  He  had  leaned 
toward  her,  his  words  coming  in  that 
subdued,  eager  hurry  with  which  one 
offers  the  thoughts  of  one’s-inner  sanctu- 
ary. “All  lives  have  their  places  of  ‘sand 
and  thorns.’  We  can’t  prevent  it. 
Storms  of  temptation  and  despair  . . . 
of  physical  pain.  . . .”  His  face  clouded 
with  an  old  sorrow. 

“ I don’t  think  the  memory  of  a happy 
childhood  would  have  hurt  Connie  when 
he  lay  dying  in  Mexico.”  Connie  had 
been  the  black  sheep  and  younger 
brother. 

“You  see,”  he  went  on,  “how  I re- 
member those  wretched  skates  of  mine. 

I want  to  give  them  something  to  re- 
member that  will  be  bright,  that  will 
make  them  say,  ‘How  they  loved  us!’ 
and  want  to  pass  on  the  message  to  their 
own  children.  It  won’t  be  the  toys  that 
they’ll  remember  then,  it  will  be  us,  and 
they  will  understand  a little  of  how 
much  we — wanted  good  things  for  them.” 

She  was  silent  before  his  fervor,  but 
her  imagination  worried  none  the  less 
over  the  bills,  over  needed  repairs  and 
household  equipment  outworn. 


“But,”  she  hazarded  at  last,  almost 
with  tears,  “couldn’t  we  make  it  bright 
and  pretty  without — spending  much?” 

He  laughed  oddly  and  avoided  her  eye. 

“You  leave  this  Christmas  to  me,” 
he  commanded.  “I’ve  got  things  all 
planned.  In  fact,”  and  he  palpably 
blushed,  “there’ll  be  things  coming 
’most  any  time  now.  I’ve  been  order- 
ing early,  to  get  ahead  of  the  Christ- 
mas congestion  of  traffic.  So  don’t  be 
shocked  if  things  begin  to  come  when 
I’m  not  here,  will  you?  And — the 
tree — Trimming  it  is  your  job.  I’d  be 
an  awful  duffer  at  that.  But  make  it 
shine,  won’t  you?  There’ll  be  quite  a 
lot  of  shiny  stuff  to  do  it  with.  I want 
it  garish.  It  can’t  be  too  bright.  The 
time  of  toys  is  so  short.  But  they  are 
such  a tremendous  power — the  toys! 
And  joy!  A day  all  joy!  no  sad  memo- 
ries, no  foreboding,  no  knowledge  of 
evil!  What  a marvel  we  can  make  of  it! 
Of  course  we’ve  got  to  give  ourselves 
too,  or  they’ll  get  sated  and  tired  and 
quarrelsome.  This  starvation  diet  you’re 
putting  them  on  ” — he  grinned  slightly — 
“that’s  a pretty  good  idea.  If  they  can 
hold  out,”  he  added. 

“If  you  can  hold  out,  you  mean,”  she 
retorted,  still  unreconciled,  for  a dreary 
procession  of  gap-toothed  china,  ragged 
table-linen,  and  worn  rugs  passed  sadly 
before  her  eyes.  “And  I don’t  think  it’s 
good  business  to  wear  the  same  overcoat 
four  years.” 

“Oh!  is  it  four  years?”  he  said  in 
some  surprise.  “To  be  sure.  I got  it 
the  winter  Oscar  came.” 

“And  if  you’re  working  this  way  at 
night  just  to  buy  them  things  they  don’t 
actually  need,”  she  went  on,  “what 
good  would  all  the  toys  do  if  you  were 
to  break  down?” 

For  she  had  been  noticing,  as  he  talked, 
how  thin  the  line  of  his  cheek  was,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  pile  of  manuscript 
that  lay  at  his  hand.  The  dreariness  of 
legal  work  had  never  seemed  so  dreary. 

“Oh,  this — ” He  shifted  a paper  so 
that  the  pile  was  covered.  “It  rests 
me.  Really  it  does.” 

He  rose  with  the  air  of  one  who  must 
be  about  his  business, . and  kissed  her, 
but  still  with  that  shy  air  of  guilt. 

“Don’t  you  worry  about  Christmas, 
old  lady,”  he  reiterated. 
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And  with  that  she  had  to  be  content. 

Had  one  of  the  children  cried?  No, 
the  faces  in  the  night  light  were  like 
sleeping  June  roses.  The  lion’s  feet  still 
stuck  out  from  the  side  of  the  crib, 
exactly  as  they  had  done  two  hours 
before  when  she  had  manoeuvered  about 
them  in  order  to  reach  a brown  wisp  of 
his  hair  with  a kiss.  The  short  arm  lay 
relaxed  over  the  brute’s  plush  neck;  no 
trouble  there.  And  Etnel — her  cheek 
lay  softly  against  Poor  Doll’s  hard  one, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  toys  were  the 
only  open  ones.  But  somewhere  some- 
thing was  wrong.  The  instinct  of  the 
mother  who  sleeps  with  one  eye  and  one 
ear  ever  alert  could  not  be  mistaken. 
Some  need  had  called  her — urgently. 

She  slipped  softly  to  the  stairhead. 
The  clock  struck  two,  solemnly,  and  light 
was  still  streaming  from  the  half-open 
library  door.  And  then  while  she  hesi- 
tated, Daddy  came  slowly  into  the  light. 
He  was  grasping  the  door-handle,  lean- 
ing on  it  heavily,  and  one  hand  was 
pressed  to  his  side.  He  looked  up,  and, 
meeting  her  anxious  eyes,  said,  but 
softly,  not  to  disturb  the  babies,  “I’m 
afraid  I’m  ill.” 

It  was  a violent  and  terrifying  illness. 
When  the  doctor  finally  came,  the  house 
was  placed  under  military  rule  forth- 
with. The  children  were  hurried  off, 
barely  with  their  breakfast,  for  an  in- 
definite stay  at  an  aunt’s.  Women  with 
white  caps  came,  and  following  hard 
upon  them  a load  of  strange  furniture, 
smelling  of  dreadful  cleanness. 

They  entered  the  nursery  and  stripped 
it  bare.  A great  clean  room  it  was,  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  light  and  airy. 
They  changed  it  all  about,  refurnishing 
it  grotesquely  in  white,  and  then  they 
took  Daddy  up  there — all  alone;  they 
wouldn’t  let  her  in  though  she  pleaded 
ever  so  hard. 

The  first  snow  was  graying  the  air. 
This  reminded  her  of  Christmas  and 
yesterday’s  worry  about  the  too  many 
toys.  Had  she  objected  to  his  bringing 
home  too  many  toys  for  the  children? 
Had  the  wild  ecstasy  of  their  greeting 
seemed  too  much?  Alas!  there  would  be 
none  to-night — nor  to-morrow  night — a 
great  grim  chance  that  it  would  never 
happen  any  more. 


She  wandered  restlessly  from  room  to 
room,  her  hands  dragging  about  and 
about  against  each  other.  “Was  it  like 
this,  then,  when  it  was  I who  was  shut 
away,  and  he  waited  and  waited  to 
hear?” 

A heavy  wagon  drove  up  through  the 
snow.  She  hurried  down  to  prevent 
noise.  An  immense  crate  beanng  the 
name  of  a toy  firm  was  being  delivered. 
She  directed  it  to  be  set  inside  the 
dining-room  door,  and  sat  down  before 
it,  staring  wretchedly.  Would  they 
never  be  through — up-stairs  ? The  smell 
of  ether  crept  down  to  her,  whispering 
terrible  things.  Then  as  she  looked  at 
the  crate  there  came  an  eagerness  to  see 
and  touch  the  things  he  had  thought 
pretty. 

Restlessly,  she  found  a hammer  and 
pried  off  a board  with  as  little  noise  as 
she  could  manage. 

Something  grumbled  and  groaned 
within  a tissue  wrapping,  and  then  the 
dainty  horns  of  a cow  stuck  out.  A 
perfect  little  beast,  some  eighteen  inches 
long,  with  an  elfin  perfection  of  detail 
and  a tendency  to  low  mournfully  when- 
ever you  changed  its  position.  She 
glanced  at  the  price-mark,  and  pushed 
the  lovely  toy  away  with  a frightened 
look.  If  the  rest  of  the  things  were  on 
the  same  scale,  the  sum  total  of  them 
added  to  the  heartbreaking  expense  of 
what  was  going  on  up-stairs  would  not 
leave  very  much  of  their  year’s  income. 

Then  with  a rush  of  different  feeling 
she  laid  her  cheek  against  the  sleek  side 
of  the  little  cow  and  sobbed  fearlessly. 
Oh — what  did  anything  matter — any- 
thing— while  Daddy  was  in  danger! 
And  — oh,  why  had  she  grieved  him 
about  the  toys  on  that  night  of  all  others! 

And  so  the  surgeon  found  her,  weeping 
among  the  toys  when  he  came  down  to 
say:  “Mr.  Heath  came  through  splen- 
didly. He’s  one  of  those  steel-fibered  men 
who  stand  up  to  things  that  would  send 
your  trained  athlete  under.  Christmas, 
eh?  He  looked  admiringly  at  the  collec- 
tion. “Let’s  see,  Christmas  is — Why, 
he  can  make  his  first  trip  downstairs 
on  Christmas  Day  — and  a very  jolly 
time  you’ll  have  of  it,  I expect.” 

The  Heath  babies  were  not  supposed 
to  be  sung  to  sleep;  nevertheless,  it  took 
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So  the  tippest  top  brushed  the  ceiling. 
Mother  having  craftily  adjusted  the 
star  and  the  angel  before  it  was  lifted  to 
its  upright  position. 

“O  morning  stars  together — ” she 
sang  under  her  breath  as  she  mounted 
the  step-ladder  and  began  the  festooning. 
The  decorations  were  amazing;  the 
opened  box  as  it  lay  on  the  table  shone 
out  as  if  with  the  jewels  of  some  lovely 
giant  lady,  and  the  tree,  as  one  bright 
thing  followed  another,  glittered  and 
shimmered  and  blazed  into  the  very 
king  of  all  Christmas  trees,  a thing  of 
jewels  and  cloth  of  gold,  even  as  Daddy 
had  instructed  her.  “Let  it  be  garish. 
Let  it  shine  all  over  as  an  archtype.” 
Well,  she  could  make  it  that,  she 
thought,  her  eyes  widening  before  the 
glitter.  So  she  tied  on  stars  until  her 
arms  ached,  and  then  the  balls  like 
monstrous  sapphires,  rubies,  emeralds, 
topazes  — and  hung  the  festoons  as 
ainstakingly  as  if  she  were  trimming  a 
all  gown. 

After  that  came  the  placing  of  the 
gifts.  The  price-marks  still  spelled 
terror,  yet  she  could  enjoy  them,  too, 
reluctantly.  They  were  all  so  pretty,  so 
very  pretty;  so  exactly  what  sne  herself 
would  have  loved  to  get  for  them.  And 
of  course  you  couldn’t  expect  a man  to 
realize  the  multitude  of  things  about  the 
house  that  were  really  necessary — and 
now  the  dreadful  expense  of  his  illness! 

Such  a doll!  Mother  hung  it  to  the 
strongest  branch,  and  even  that  bent 
perilously  low  with  it.  So  she  suspended 
it  from  two  branches  by  means  of  strong 
black  threads  attached  to  its  pink  slip- 
pered feet  and  about  its  waist  so  that  it 
would  seem  exactly  as  if  making  a flying 
jump  out  of  the  tree  straight  into 
Ethel’s  arms.  A doll  with  a wonderful 
face — not  the  foolish,  staring,  black- 
browed,  tooth-displaying  person  that  is 
so  tiresome. 

“She  can’t  abuse  that!”  said  Mother, 
looking  at  the  creature  wonderingly  as 
it  swung  lightly  above  her. 

And  there  was  a new  lion.  Fancy! 
As  if  the  one  they  already  had  were  not 
enough.  This  was  because  Ethel  had 
complained  that  when  she  rode  races 
with  Oscar  the  rocking-horse  could  not 
really  cover  any  ground,  and  so  the  lion 
always  won.  Well — if  Daddy  wanted  to 
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see  both  his  children  careenng  about  on 
lions — 

The  lion  had  to  stand  under  the  tree. 
He  was  too  impossibly  big  to  even  at- 
tempt to  stand  among  the  branches. 
Then  came  the  wonderful  little  cow  for 
Oscar,  lowing  mournfully  as  it  was 
laced  among  the  stars.  And  then 
ooks,  picture  blocks,  a toy  stable,  a 
doll  house,  a Noah’s  ark,  paint-boxes. 

But  at  last  it  was  done.  The  tree 
gtood,  a thing  of  unbelievable  bright- 
ness— so  pretty,  so  pretty ! she  thought, 
smiling  at  it  through  tears.  Was  it  a 
beacon  that  he  had  called  it?  Well, 
surely  it  should  be  that — something 
they  would  be  able  to  see  through  the 
years.  One  would  think  it  might  be  so. 

“There’s  one  present  of  yours  you  can 
open,”  he  had  said,  with  an  embarrassed 
look.  “It  isn’t  much,  but— it  is  the 
best  I have.” 

Wondering,  she  now  selected  it  from 
the  pile  of  things,  not  toys,  which  she 
had  been  forbidden  to  touch.  A small, 
flat  package.  With  an  amused  smile 
she  found  when  she  opened  it  that  it  was 
merely  one  of  the  gift-books  of  the 
season:  a collection  of  clever  little  essays 
about  children,  brightly  illustrated  in 
color,  which  she  had  already  seen  on  the 
tables  of  other  people  but  had  not  read. 
“I  suppose,”  she  thought,  “he  thinks  it 
expresses  some  of  his  own  ideas,”  and 
she  settled  down  to  read,  so  that  she 
could  talk  with  him  about  it  in  the 
morning.  “The  Toys’  Little  Day,”  ran 
the  title. 

But  she  was  too  drowsy  to  read. 
Irresistibly  drowsy  — hungry,  too.  If 
Paul  had  been  able  to  trim  the  tree  with 
her,  he  would  have  been  making  a 
“ rabbit  ” now.  But  he  was  asleep  (thank 
God,  only  asleep!)  and  she  was  too  lazy 
to  do  it  for  herself.  The  golden  tree 
blurred.  Striving  against  her  heavy  lids 
to  read  in  the  little  book  she  distin- 
guished something  that  made  her  smile 
— it  was  so  like  Paul  himself: 

“ Happiness  is  an  enrichment  that  the 
young  life  needs  just  as  a seedling  needs 
the  right  enrichment  at  its  very  sprout- 
ing if  it  is  to  hold  its  own  in  a more 
indifferent  soil  later.”  And  again,  “It 
isn’t  by  too  much  giving  of  toys  that  we 
spoil  them  so  much  as  by  neglecting  tg 
give  ourselves  at  the  same  time.” 
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Why!  Those  had  been  almost  the 
very  words  he  had  used  that  evening 
before  he  was  ill!  For  a moment  the 
coincidence  startled  her  awake  and  set 
her  in  the  path  of  stem  self-auestioning. 
Was  it  her  fault,  then,  that  they  had  be- 
come confused  with  their  riches?  If  she 
had  played  with  them  more  instead  of 
leaving  them  so  much  with  Delia,  might 
they  not  have  been  learning,  their  hands 
growing  skilful,  their  sense  of  order  de- 
veloping? Perhaps  toys  were  as  impor- 
tant as  the  details  of  a well-kept  house. 

This  thought  followed  her  downward 
in  the  descending  spiral  of  sleep,  to  a 
dream  in  which  the  tree  still  stood  in  its 
place,  and  she  still  sat  before  it;  but 
there  were  two  others  in  the  room,  a 
woman  and  her  little  child  who  seemed 
to  have  come  in  to  see  the  tree.  A poor 
woman  — something  odd  and  foreign 
about  her.  She  and  the  child  looked  up 
at  the  tree  with  bright,  dark  eyes,  not 
envious,  not  in  any  way  disapproving, 
but  seeming  only  happy  in  its  beauty. 
And  in  the  dream  there  was  a shining 
about  them,  a brightness  that  grew  and 
in  which  the  tree  grew  even  brighter; 
she  thought  that  she  knelt.  . . . 

There  was  a noise  of  children’s  laugh- 
ter— Ethel’s  and  Oscar’s.  She  opened 
her  eyes.  The  mysterious  visitors  were 
gone  and  she  was  in  the  easy-chair,  the 
little  book  in  her  hand.  The  tumult 
increased — the  light-heavy  thudding  of 
unshod  feet  overhead.  That  meant  that 
they  were  running  about  with  their 
stockings. 

Somebody  in  the  room  laughed,  and 
there  was  Daddy  in  his  wheeled  chair. 
“Merry  Christmas!”  said  he.  The  win- 
dows were  still  dark,  but  the  hall  clock 
boomed  six  times. 

“I’m  so  sorry  we  waked  you,”  he  said, 
with  an  eager  ring  in  his  voice.  “But 
we  can’t  hold  back  the  children  any 
longer.  They’ve  been  awake  since  five, 
and  are  through  with  their  stockings. 
You’ve  certainly  arranged  things  won- 
derfully.” He  looked  up  at  the  tree. 
“It  does  shine!”  said  he.  “They’ll  re- 
member it.” 

The  nurse  went  out  discreetly,  and  she 
let  him  pull  her  head  down  to  his  thin 
shoulder.  He  saw  the  book  and  touched 
it  in  an  embarrassed  way. 


“Did  you— >-read  it?”  he  asked.  “I 
ut  it  in  as  a sort  of  explanation,  you 
now — ” As  he  lifted  it  and  started  to 
turn  the  pages,  a card  dropped  out  into 
her  lap. 

“What  is  this?”  she  asked.  He 
looked  at  her  oddly  while  she  read. 

“Hadn’t  you  seen  it  before?” 

“With  a Merry  Christmas  from  the 
author  to  his  wife,”  she  read.  But  even 
put  as  plainly  as  that,  her  understand- 
ing of  it  was  slow  to  awake. 

“Now  you  see  why  I plunged,”  he 
said.  “It’s — it’s  really  quite  a lot.  I’d 
been  doing  these  paragraphs  for  some 
time,  off  and  on,  for  Burnham,  not 
thinking  much  about  it  until  he  sug- 
gested they’d  go  well  in  a holiday  book. 
And  really,  you  know,  it’s  surprising — 
there  must  be  a lot  of  other  people  that 
care  as  much  for  children  as  we  do — ” 
He  smiled  whimsically. 

“You!”  seemed  to  be  all  that  she 
could  say. 

“And  you  know,”  he  went  on,  “that 
sort  of  thing  pays  when  it  does  succeed. 
Why,  I’ve  fairly  chuckled  to  myself  as 
I watched  the  white-capped  young  per- 
sons pottering  around  here  and  counted 
up  the  surgeon’s  visits.  It  hasn’t  put 
us  back  a bit — Christmas  and  appendi- 
citis: all  covered  and  enough  left  over 
for  your  spring  hat.  . . . Here  they 
come.” 

They  came  with  a shout — then  stood 
still,  very  still.  The  parents,  watching 
the  little  faces,  saw  in  their  eyes  a solemn 
wonder,  a joy  that  answered  any  doubts 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  their  offering.  So 
long  they  stood  there,  shy  and  reverent 
— then — No — they  didn’t  go  to  the 
tree  first,  they  went  to  Daddy  and 
Mother,  signifying  by  turning  their 
backs  and  simply  raising  their  arms 
that  they  were  to  be  taken  up.  Mother 
took  them  (Daddy  wasn’t  strong 
enough  yet),  and  it  was  a long  time 
before  either  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  descend  from  the  easy-chair  and  in- 
vestigate the  shining  wonder  more 
closely. 

The  parents  looked  at  each  other 
across  the  soft  heads,  and  the  eyes  of 
both  were  wet. 

“They  will  remember,”  said  Mo- 
ther. 
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£gaff  f.K i: V 1;  k there  is  ties-  through  long  periods,  there  rs  a great  cry 
$><•?*! *5 y.-Tt^igh  yQrfc&r  for  Austtalbjit  jarrah  and  karri . V;i$t 
•Mt.  it  T n?i  timber  do,  \v he revt-i  and  raw  as  Australia  is— its  wooded 

,y-'  yy  • ■ vast  burden  rauyes Widespread  and  new  to  the  ax, 

,gl' V V fW  to  he  home  with  dogged  its  hush  rich  ate.)  singular  with  sandai- 
jQ^rVy  . S'cc  n.jiv:.,  wherey «r  woods  rostwoetd,  fed  htanV  hlarkbutr, 

strait)  pte.  (A-ts  through  a stringy ‘-bark,  fdipivo**d.  satin  box,  silky 
W ,..v,i  g.W  .past fit* teturtf  oak,  tallnvv.vood,  gum,  iropbark.  and 

SjCanis  Wherever  the  insidious  f«?ytet%hts  pine,  it  iyWith  the  and  inferior  wastes 
a?  pxlffpe-borcrs  and  white  aflts  arc  to,  tt>  account  for  a mrist  nucggerly  forested 
fee  resisted,  wherever  the  Stitt:  warps  and  land.  An  Sifa  of  three  million  miles;  a 
A-ittr  fiyts,  wherever  skeptical  ^tiejpfeets  forest  irfa  of  ptte  hundred  and  sixty 
demand  surely  dependable  service  in  thousand  milts.  Algeria  is  not  one-half 
sand,  and  swamp,  and  harbor  water,  more  impoverished  in  proportion.  In 
. v<.i„  cxxjmi— t«o.  7«a.-i<j  biWibWW 
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tliP  rolling,  C'.‘>pji>ush:  Wittered  counrjy  <!)'  rhi- colony.  In  this  he  was  her  mere 
the  Australian  southwest.  however,  into  saury  partisan;  he  was  a furious 
which  the  settlors  are  now penetrating,  evangelist.; . And  his  eves  bla-toci  with 

felling  and  plowing  ami  planting  ;*s  they  zeal.  anti  his  face  « as  Hushed  with  indigi 

advance,  the  forms -are: ahundant  with  ttariem,  iiul  he  was  in  3 hot  sweat  of 
karriandjirijafea  great  sfeaeWst  j>atc,h  . ' . ' ■ . <,  - 

of  thgone,  a wide,  rich  strip  of  the  <•:  b.  . 

Ahd  these  jaipi  ’•  • 

sturdy,  shaggy,  gr  ay-trunked  old  4-nca- 

lyrptSvhh)<»cJ-fe<J  when  saws,  heayier  i bui  £ 

YfijrifrX,  tough  m tiu'  gt-adh  tfhtsrit'  -lioi  -•  .;JB  • 


enduring;-  t * ! ■.  •. 

ja rrah  slid  karri  at  v hot  y.l se  why  re  rut 

-nor  do  they  visewhere  giov.  foi 

ting- -in  ail  the  world. 

Traveling  spmb  to  the  heart  af  rtu- 


ysirit'ah  hush  in  hot  January  weatht  i . w. 
fell  in  at.  a dull  waysulo  station  u fo 
brisk,  bristling,  iense  ymung  uian  ru  rW 
- «ttr.unt: fy*p>- ^thervidl'  young  fellow,  whnv 
conviecioivs  vyerv  mightily  assured  '?■  ■ 
spect  to  tho  rights  of  tfe  peppie  (t;i>4 
he)  to  tht-  rysoiifges  t»jf thelf  nwf>  dfoiMibV 
Opposition,  wilted  ti  the.  red  hear  ■ 
convit-r.ihni%;  thgy  Hamsd  J»ke  r»  c»n;>.s;yi. 
mg  hr*-  C'onu  adierson  w asyneU-v 
a roaring  furnace  of  scornful  aigii 
vanished  forthwith  in  thin  smoke  left 
nothing  behind  but  a pitiful  resid 
ashes,  upon  which  the  yttiing  man  u*o. 
happy  opponent  was  left  at  lejsm  7 
gaze  in  shamefaced  and  stupefed  -s. 
tier,  jarrah,  said  he.  was  at 
once  a disgraceful  and  ey.- 
tafositely  humorous  example  of 
fiuf  greed  of  private  enterprise  f 
apd  the  astounding  futility  pf. 
the  traditional  forms  of  ad- 
ministf.ttri%  the  ccow'it  lands  of 


M*H<W 
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vate  errWrprise; had  Am ugly  pocketed  the 
profits..  And  w,ho th  should  the  jarrah 
Ibre$;$<  properly  enrich?  Private  enter- 
prise Bosh!  W:ts  tt  for  a;  moment  to 
he  mWnHfined  that  the  people  had  en- 
j'-i'ed  .1  fair  .share  of  all  this : wealth? 

*’  R t*va  I ties?’'  1 ventured. 

'•Rfvyaltiesr  he  scof^d,  "Ha,  ha!” 

My  suggestion  was  a.  vanishing  ptiflf 
of  Smoke.  A snort  of  laughter  had  gph- 
sumed  the  substance  of  ir. 


energy  to  be  about  the  business  of  re- 
form; ami  the  shat  p slap  of  red  hat  into 
calloused  palm,  with  which  he  pointed 
his  declarations,  disclosed  the  ruthless 
quality  of  his  vyd!  to  tear  the  world  down 
and  rebuild  it  Ip  a Hash  accorilitig  to  the 
very  newest  Ausvrahars  notions  of  svhat 
cun*titutys  an  elheienr  and  agreeable: 
.«wrht  ’to  In#  in. 

Presently,  said  he,  the  state  would  :l?e 

«W'h 


cutting  iatrah  and  karri  on  its 


tiASl^iejos y. a -Um  i.pe  ru»«?C«i  o*r-  Sot? 


. -Wages?’;  said  {. 

"Wages!'  ho  roared. 

Mr  contention  vvysasWv  - ■ 

"{’lea$e:  God,  ' the  young  zealot  de- 
clared. gravely,  “we'll  iyipe  private  en- 
terprise 0ft  ih i-  Ui.;p  of  W-sfc n>  Aus- 
tralia!” 

;•  ‘ . ' . 

,vMan  alive,  ihVre;  m ii't:  an y But! 

i h C y *rp  m t ul era h tv  to  social  inter  prise 
— these . 'darnrit'di'  femjpering  Birrs  rind 
vVh  v •-  ” 

" But  -;-”  C tried  agairr,.  ; . . 

" M y friemil,:”  said  the  young  man, 


account.  And  thank  Ciod  for  that  ! 
It  was  preposterous  that  the  state 


had  not  kpjg  ago  set  up  a rnili  in  the 
jarrah  hush%  preposterously  conserva- 
tive, preposterously  indulgent,  prepos- 
terously wasteful,'  preposterously  slavish 
and  cowardly  and  wicked.  What  was 
the  state  for?  Be  hanged  to  prtv'Sfe 
enterprise!  Were  we  living  in  the  task 
century ? Were  there  no  new  idC-'if 
abroad  ? Had  the  peopie  rtor  awakened  | 
Private  enterprise,  sir.  had  Win  exposed 
Private  enterprise  had  imported  millions 


of  pounds  sterling  worth  of  iarrah 
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looking  me  straight  in  the  eye,  Votfodh;- 
conrerting  curiosity,  as  though  i be- 
longed  to  an,  vtmvdiluvhn  generation, 
ano  \o  cum- 

ber 

fln*-  "what  wk  demand  out  here  in 
•wit-stern  Australia  is  Progfoss/’L  : 

| capimUcyd  ta  his  sit^picioo. 

“Out  here  in  VVestiem  Aust0i,?/'  he  4j 
went  on,  now  putting-  his  hand  on  ruy  § 

shoulder  % the  tati'matejy  benevoleni  .&■'. 
fashion  of  a yaupg  cviutitry  preacher, 

"e  are  engaged  in  a, soeiaf  experiment 
tha t will  astound  tire  world/'  Her 
paused,  “Cive  4*35;  fifteen  yeatv*  said 
be,-cxal red.,^r^-'ip^i|iiietsV ‘give  ns  fust  ;: 
feiteen  years*  my  friend, "and  w-li'  show 
tins  genewtion  ho'y  good  a place  this  : , 

.little  old  world  be  made  rOTtye 
Again  he  paused/  ‘‘My  foeod;f  hdeon?  said  h 
eluded,  with,  a flash  of  the  eyesogctud  tie  t$, 

to  see  tlm.  it 
•‘  • ••>!!'  re- 


A C+iQ?kga 


is  the  place  where  (he  big  bat- 


now,  presently  alter  that,  in  a com- 
partment of  the  traiti,  we  encountered 
an  old  codger  with  an  Australian  r‘  bong” 
(Hy- bitten)  eye  arid  a marvelously  surly 
disposition  for  a man  of  any  - age  or  con- 
dition. He  was  hunched  in  u corner, 
scowling  and  morose  and  scornful,  suck- 
rbg  his  pipe  in  a temper  which  seemed 
ro  be  habitual,  and  fofirtg  the  stem  as 
though  he  had  pfohfogi  better  thafi  that 
poor  thing  to  punish  in  solace  of  his 
mood— a sour  old  dog  With  .a  grea  t bosh 
of  indignant  iron  -gray  whiskers.  He  h ad 
no  prosperity;  he  was  seedy  and  gray 


and  malcontent;  and  as  it  tbyned  out  he 
was  in  boding  dissatisfaction  wish  the 

g«veifnmenhfr^W.diaraned'meddHiig'gOv> 
eminent,  sa»d  he.  Too  ipuch  law-  in  the 
country,  said  he.:  and  they  were  making 
n,ew  jaws  ip  Ferfih,  for  eve  r making  more 
Jaws—  pages  of  law,  hooks  of  law,  tons 
of  law,  miles.  ^0  miles  pf  law!  lr  was 
no  country  for  a; nian  pf spirit,  }y  wgs;  a 
1 aw- n dd en  court f rv . There  w'^  po; free 
play.  A ji-nkri-' jhi$4-;;liasin^-3Sir : 
4 man  '«£•$  vt&ttUtt-i! 1 V hi*  '£t ting  down 
must  be  accomplished  ^e'eyird ing  to  taw; 
his  rising  up  and  going  foith.  LV pat 
happened  ro  a map  of  spr  ri t— a map  with 
the  hfe  and  for 

himself  and  begin  to  get  along  in  the 
world?  Was  hi:  Vti<irifi  caged  r Was  lie 
let  alorty ? - NoT ipr  T/iiThe  .government 
straightway  devised  a law  to  deal  w it fi 


Dan  Dot'GHh&TY  AT  Ho** 
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as  meddle,  rneddle,  that  cow  could  never,  never  be  mine. 

.Attd  that's  why,"  be  added,  tmnningly, 
Typy  ylbfiyryytch  tnt  ovvning  no  bloody 
eovv  ?r»  fb>s  bloody  country!" 

\\Vwete  landed  deep  m the  bush,  peAT 
d sts k y iWn  A |>reposrero u sly  dimmu five 
epaeh,  no  larger  than  a st  age-coach  of  the 
'earty  days,  appended  as  an  afterthought 
«>  a iauotj  little  logging-train,  which 
had  tool’d  and  squeaked  and  father 
dreadfully  p]ur*ged  aU  this  way  as  if  on 
anMhirious  wager  to  go  as  fast  a sit  ha  Uy 
well  pleased,  ele a r thprjugh  to  the  end  at 
the  mad  without  once  jumping  the  rads 
or.  damaging  m<>r&  than  the  cwnipospre 
*>f  «be  passtaigeTs-r alighting  with  three 
he  old  others,  who  rumbled  opt  hr  third  class, 

ghr  to  thirik  . mark  tt»  our  sdrpriavfe.  with  fbggage 

Arid  she  ought  enough,  It  seemed  to  the  eye;  to  make  a 

argument;  V*ou  tidy  fir  for  that  small  epmpaftm^sr  of 

have  to  pay  <V  Its  own  shabby  bulk;  a long  man  in 

ygar  .fiuf  rusty  black,  with  midahchfily  eyes,  blue 

...  T fhay'ctjw.  she  cheeks,  and  a bottle  nose,  tfl  company 
Ity  yfesjhg ’ pyjlfig: w'he.n  she’s : wtih  a stout,  bleached  lady;  pgfvrshly 
fs  she  mine  when  she's  managing  a scrawny^  ilttje  gTrl  with  bmp, 
never  mine.  Haxeiv  hair,  a *poik:d  and  petulant  child, 
to  the  gov’mem.  1 . AVe  could  by  no  means  fathom  the  bust* 
only  tent  her.  J couldn't  pay  foi  her -and  ness  of 'these  singular  persons,  line  bad 
own  her  if  wc  both  lived  to  he  a thou-  the  look  of  old-fashioned  strolling  play- 

sand  years  old  fcoujd milk  that  ;<cw*  yrs.  Thy  man  was  a dank  arm  gro- 

and  sell  that  cow,  and  kill  that  cow;  but  tesquely  dignified  personage.  of  the  old 

\y  , .school  pf  strollers,  as  mir 
■ . ,V:!  fancy  has  h^en  taught 


a b hakfe  pan  diwn  a.  cow  m thys  count  ry 

We  reckoned  bltici  'chuld. 

a NaW!M  said  he, 

"Suppose,"  we  proposed,  "that 
bloke  bought  and  pan!  fbr  a enw  f" 

“ It  wouldn’t  fie  his  cins.” 

"To  .whom,”  we  inijuirtAl,  "won 
that  cow  belong?" 

"Gnv'ovent.'’ 

"But-;" 

" faxes,"  HP  elucidated. 

1 1 was  still  obscure. 

" If  I buy  and  pay  for  a cow,"  t 
felh»w '.'.Went  od>  “i  have  a ri 
'that  dm  cow  is  mine, 
to  he  mine.  That's 
canT  dodgy  it.  But  if 
license;  to  ibe  gov'srveut 
the  privilege  of  keeping 

isn't  mm*  nti>r 
two 'yeTfs  old? 
fen  y*Ars  old?  No,  sit*,  she' 

That  cow  belongs 
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hazard  arrangement  of  little  c 
vine-dad  and  flnweriivg*  with 

lant$  between,  the  Svhd!*i  yhclqsmg  ;a  . „ _ ... _ .w  ^ 
dry,  irregular  commoB,  Which  they  his  prasp^ts/tpoi  »£rd 
used  for  hall  - holiday  rrieket,  some 
such  prov  ision  being  ha  ppily  e^sriwial  rtf 
the  life  of  evcmy  cqmnuiriit  v in  Australia. 

And  eyen\  cb?y  cbvt  agt  them  alls  we 
wercarnused  w vhstiyt*  was  furnished 
with  a 7 monstrous.  wooden  ehimneVv 
which  hrul  either  been  'ah re, . bring 
charred  and  eatentferqugh,  or  wax  wait- 
ing to  catch  afire,  tv  gratify,  a imschie- 
veins  ambition,  rmd  was  uni y deterred 
from  titling  so  the  very  tiest  instant  by 
the.  presence:  nea r by  tff  a long  ladder  and 
a buck*  t cd  *'#%($*■■■ ' Havirfgzuppvd  with 
satisfaction  at-  the  boarding-house— a 
private  parlor,  even  herb,  to  be  sure,  in 
'•  the.  Knwlish  way,  lot  guests  >yf  n.ar  obvi- 
ous qualifv— wt  w,i(fced  out  into  the 
mooqltghc  dfki  found  our  hands  gripped 
add;  'painfully  wrung  before  rfeey  were 
fairly  opt  of  our  pocketY.  • ; . 

The  a tftKur  of  this  hospitable  on- 
slaught was  a rosy  young:  man  in  a 
bowler  and  decent  riyqed,  now  all  our  of 
breath  with  h.asre;  and  lively  vmtrtion. 

“’Twas  your  name  that  drew  me  to 
you,*'  be  gasped.  "Mm.  nun/*  fee  de-  its  reasonableness, 
dared,  deeply  nlFcgted.  "bis  a gfand  man  should,  lest  i 
Scotch  naroy.l  What  part  yw.fau  from  ?”  rdry,  he agreed  I'M  s 
I confessed  to  gC'ana'd faff,  origin.  as  tfeopch  he  had  [ 

“Cohnial  Scotch !"  said  the  young  dog,  inspiring' cOocIumo 
disgusted  “A?>,  well,’  more  heartily,  mu ip  he  surprise 
‘‘you  can't  help  k..  I'm  from  Dufanrigtr-  sort...  But  fee  was 
shire  myself  Was  you  expecting  me?'’  had. been  for  three 
We  had  tiqf  beep  led  to  Wk  fur  him;  .•■.'hies  *dmd  was  n 
“ 1'hi  thinking,  ’’said  he,  blankly,  “ that  Whtdre.  vvaS  his  cm 
y<hifve  never heard  of  me.M  - A; . .-self?  . What  had  c 

“Weil,  you  began,  !,  For.ai.ti.tnt?  he  ran 

“ Losh!  that's  strange,”  he  broke  in.  quchtial  sentbm;es 
brooding.,  .■  pi- rate  impos  tanor 

With  this  aye  .agreed,  and  ihc  Abitmlbitt 

’‘Did  yoii  not  know,  { was  here?*'  amity;  he  was  cm 
cried  he,  'him,  amazed.  ” pul  nobody  emphasis,  for  ynui 
tfcil  yoq?  .StJ..aVir’  5?ys  hci  db-  by  and  by,  his  pnq 

c redibie! ' ■ Do  you  put  kndw  who  Ifa'W  ?•*  fulness,  he  rose  t 
‘‘Ah  yes,”  said  Tconbdehiivy  'you’re  leave.  This  heave 
• the- minister.’*  . gloomy  fashions 

'‘■.{.osh!  that’s  stupid,”  says  he  vyirh  inuch  mqdifa 
‘‘Where’s  n;y  white  he?  Man,  Pitt  the  bis  delight. with  <>i 
Scotch  schtiqlmastci;!”  y . ah  tldeifly air1  df  iri 

We  could  Roi  case  bis  pride;  nos  solemnly  dov.  n rl 
could  we  raise  bis  spird*,  which  bad  pausing  to  brood  ; 
fallen  • heavily.;  be  »vas  humiliated  and  through  a melodra 
homes  ic  k - -‘-eyre  t c h ed  1 y humiliated.  We*  kept  us  expectant! 


cottages,  praised  his  temerity  in  venturing  so  far 
winding  from  homy  i» pursuit,  qf  a future  of  con, 
sequenre;  we  praised  his  employ  ment — 

K . . . „„  r s . * J with  every  wqyd. 

of  ail  this  heammng'  approbation',  seem- 
mg  fifSl  tq  Weigb.  it  delicate ly,  to  d iscover 


a riEMOf,  or'  iue  Bush 
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All  at  once  he  stiffened  and  flashed 
about  on  us  with  some  show  of  pas- 
sion. 

“There’s  many  a Scotch  schoolmaster 
risen  to  fame  from  more  unlikely  places,” 
said  he,  grimly.  “You’ll  hear  tell  of  me 
yet.” 

He  stalked  off. 

Upon  the  surprise  occasioned  by  the 
Scotch  schoolmaster’s  ecstatic  prophecy 
came  the  loud,  tumultuous  clang  of  a 
bell.  It  was  no  grave  call  to  worship. 
No  fear!  It  was  a wild  alarm — an  agi- 
tated, urgent  summons,  flung  far  and 
wide  over  village  and  bush  in  appeal  to 
all  true  men.  There  was  warning  in  it. 
There  was  fright  in  it.  It  split  the  still 
night  in  a way  to  make  one’s  heart  jump 
and  pound.  It  roused  to  action.  Fire! 
— it  could  mean  nothing  less.  Making 
what  haste  we  could  over  the  unfamiliar 
paths  in  the  direction  of  the  frantic 
clamor,  stumbling  and  panting,  we  came 
breathless  to  the  churchyard  by  the 
moonlit  common;  and  there — clinging 
like  a monkey  to  the  top  of  a tall  pole 
(which  he  had  shinned) — we  found  a very 
small  boy  beating  the  great  bell  with  the 
clapper  by  means  of  a short  rope.  Such 
was  his  energy,  so  precarious  was  his 
situation,  such  a mighty  tumult  was  he 
raising,  that  we  could  not  ask  him  what 
threatened ; but  we  were  almost  immedi- 
ately enlightened  in  another  way:  a 
second  very  small  boy,  ringing  a hand- 
bell with  all  his  feverish  strength,  came 
tumbling  across  the  common  at  the  top 
of  his  speed. 

“Show’s  in  town!”  he  bawled  as  he 
ran. 

“What  show?  Where?” 

“Melbourne  Comedy  Three!  Town 
Hall  to-night!” 

And  show  there  was,  which  promised 
beforehand,  in  the  bold  type  of  the  hand- 
bills, to  tickle  the  risibilities,  to  draw 
tears,  to  arouse  roars  of  laughter,  all 
without  in  the  least  degree  offending 
the  most  delicate  sensibilities — a refined 
comedy-concert,  in  short,  performed  be- 
hind kerosene  footlights  by  the  melan- 
choly man  in  rusty  black  and  the 
bleached  lady  and  the  scrawny  little  girl 
with  the  limp,  flaxen  hair.  But  the  long 
man  in  black,  though  seeming  longer  and 
leaner  than  ever,  was  no  longer  melan- 
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choly,  nor  was  he  in  black,  fresh  or  rusty; 
and  the  little  girl  was  no  longer  petulant, 
nor  was  she  pallid,  but  rosy  and  smiling, 
and  as  for  her  limp,  flaxen  hair,  it  was 
cunningly  become  a tangle  of  dear, 
roguish  curls.  And  the  titters  and  tears 
and  guffaws  came  from  an  audience  self- 
respectingly  clad  in  its  best:  ladies  in 
retty  white  gowns  and  gloves,  sun- 
rowned  little  girls  in  starched  dresses, 
little  boys  in  tweed  and  Eton  collars 
(hands  washed  and  hair  plastered  flat), 
and  men  with  their  workaday  dungaree 
exchanged  for  respectable  Sabbath  habil- 
iments— an  astonishingly  agreeable  and 
polite  and  happy  and  prosperous  com- 
pany, altogether  of  a quality  rare  to  see. 

And  when  the  last  tear  was  dried,  when 
the  last  roar  of  laughter  had  subsided, 
the  floor  was  cleared,  as  by  a whirlwind 
kept  in  waiting,  and  there  was  a jolly, 
decent  dance,  tripped  by  young  and  old, 
all  flushed  and  joyous,  to  the  good  music 
of  an  aspiring  village  orchestra. 

Before  dawn  of  the  next  day,  being 
then  bound  to  the  works,  twenty  miles 
deeper  into  the  bush,  our  teeth  chatter- 
ing more  wilfully  than  they  had  ever 
chattered  before,  we  were  crouched 
aboard  a flat-car,  wretched  and  near 
numb  with  cold,  yet  moved  to  be  alert 
in  a shower  of  sparks  from  a devil-may- 
care  little  locomotive,  which  ate  jarrah- 
wood  for  breakfast  and  breathed  black 
smoke  and  flaming  cinders  in  fine  disre- 
gard of  the  consequences  to  the  dry  mid- 
summer bush  through  which  it  went 
roaring.  That  we  were  not  consumed 
was  due  to  the  cunning  with  which  we 
sniffed  and  kept  watch,  and  the  agility 
and  determination  with  which  we  ex- 
tinguished one  another;  and  that  we  did 
not  leave  the  rich  forest  ablaze  in  a hun- 
dred likely  places  in  our  wake  was  one 
of  the  most  incredible  experiences  of  our 
Australian  journey.  The  valleys  were 
still  deep  with  night  and  clammy  mist; 
but  the  ridges,  high  and  shaggy,  were 
beginning  to  glow,  and  through  the 
gnarled  trees  which  crested  them  the 
new  day  dropped  shafts  of  gray  light 
into  the  somber  shadows  below — like  the 
glory  of  heaven,  streaming  into  the  dark 
and  terrible  places  of  the  world,  in  the 
old  engravings  called  “The  Voyage  of 
Life.” 
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An  outlandish  gray  shape  shot  through 
a patch  of  light;  and  lesser  gray  shapes, 
leaping  from  shadow  to  shadow. 

“Kangaroo?” 

“The  first  was  a boomer — a big  fel- 
low. You’ll  see  a dozen  more  ” — which 
turned  out  to  be  true. 

A group  of  tents,  pitched  for  shade, 
and  open  stables,  mere  paddocks,  was 
camp  enough  for  this  benevolent  climate. 
There  were  no  low  log  cabins,  banked 
and  calked  against  cold  weather,  as  in 
the  American  woods;  and  the  camp  dif- 
fered more  conspicuously  still  in  this, 
that  the  lumberjacks  kept  their  wives 
and  children  with  them,  a school  being 
provided  even  here  for  the  brown  little 
“scrubbers”  by  a solicitous  government. 
The  horses  were  moving  out  in  a cloud 
of  sunlit  dust;  and  there  were  children 
about,  in  easy  rags,  and  industrious  poul- 
try, scratching  for  their  chicks,  and  a 
cloud  and  very  plague  of  house-flies,  and 
many  great,  lean  kangaroo  dogs.  Be- 
yond all  this,  in  an  open,  ragged  old 
bush,  with  dust  and  harsh  grasses  under- 
foot, with  parrots  and  cockatoos  scream- 
ing and  squawking  in  the  branches,  and 
flitting  brilliantly,  too,  through  the  blue 
sunlight,  the  sawyers  and  teamsters  were 
at  work,  felling,  hauling,  loading,  the 
heavy  operation  proceeding,  now  that 
the  morning  was  well  advanced,  in  a 
heat  of  ioi°  in  the  shade,  yet  drawing 
hardly  more  than  a dew  of  perspiration 
from  these  seasoned  laborers,  as  we 
whom  the  sun  was  bitterly  punishing 
could  hardly  credit. 

“Snakes  hereabouts?”  I chanced  to 
inquire. 

“Thaousands,”  said  the  sawyer. 

“Deadly?” 

“They  tell  me,  and  I believe  it,”  he 
replied,  weighing  his  words,  “that  the 
death-adder  and  tiger-snake  kill  in  half 
an  hour.  I’m  told,”  he  drawled  on,  in 
harmony  with  the  droning  weather, 
“that  a dog  won’t  last  no  more  than 
twenty  minutes.  The  death-adder,  now, 
he’s  a slow,  stupid  beast,  and  won’t 
move  along.  The  tiger-snake  comes  at 
you;  but  the  death-adder,  he’s  a slow, 
stupid  beast — lies  still  and  bites  when 
you  tread  on  him.  There’s  the  black 
snake,  too,  and  the  brown  snake  — 
they’re  deadly ; and  a few  others, 
like  the  tree  snakes,  and  maybe  some 


more.  I reckon  the  carpet-snake  is  the 
only  snake  we  got  in  this  country  that 
can't  do  too  much  damage." 

“Mortality  high?” 

“What  say?  Oh!  Well,  I’ll  tell  you, 
if  you  go  hunting  for  snakes  you’re  likely 
to  be  kept  real  busy;  but  if  you  mind 
your  own  business,  and  give  the  snakes 
a chance  to  mind  their  own  business,  and 
if  you  look  out  for  them  slow,  stupid 
death-adders,  you’re  likely  to  be  let  off. 

I heard  tell  of  a kiddie  being  bit  once. 
He  put  his  hand  in  a rabbit-hole.” 

“Did  the  child  die?” 

“Ah,  well,  no;  he  took  an  anecdote.” 

It  had  been  a mild  abrasion:  for  these 
snakes — the  black  snake  and  tiger-snake 
and  death-adder  in  particular — are  more 
virulently  poisonous  than  the  rattle- 
snake or  cobra.  Yet  death  from  snake- 
bite is  by  no  means  common  in  Australia. 

To  this  pleasant,  drowsy  old  bush — 
with  its  droning  and  sunshine  and  deep 
shade  of  jarrah  and  blackbutt  and  she- 
oak,  its  swift,  flashing  color,  its  sleepy 
twitter  and  shrewish  screaming — a host 
of  fantastic  grass-trees,  everywhere  lurk- 
ing, gave  a highly  humorous  aspect. 
Blackboys,  they  were  colloquially  called; 
and  truly  they  were  comical  fellows,  dis- 
tinguishing the  Australian  bush  with  the 
astonished  laughter  they  could  not  fail 
to  stimulate.  They  were  thick  as  a man, 
tall  as  a boy  or  a man,  naked  as  a canni- 
bal, all  growing  in  the  infinitely  diverse 
attitudes  of  men;  and  from  the  heads  of 
the  bare,  black  trunks,  completing  and 
pointing  the  remarkable  resemblance, 
sprang  thick  tufts  of  grass,  like  the  wild 
hair  of  savages,  from  which  a long  spike 
protruded  in  precise  suggestion  of  a half- 
concealed  spear.  It  seemed,  too,  that 
every  shock-headed  blackboy  of  the  bush, 
in  a paralysis  of  rage,  suspicion,  or  amaze- 
ment, was  staring  at  us  who  traversed 
it:  dwarf  blackboys,  absurdly  corpulent 
blackboys,  lean  blackboys,  giant  black- 
boys, decrepit  blackboys,  blackboys  pom- 
pous and  timid  and  pious;  toddlers, 
and  saucy  youngsters,  and  terrible  war- 
riors: peering  with  hostile  intent,  hiding 
behind  trees,  doubled  up  in  some  agony 
of  horror,  stooping  to  escape  observa- 
tion, heads  thrown  back  in  arrested  con- 
vulsions of  merriment — a human  variety 
of  emotion  and  behavior  in  the  emer- 
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sion  was  a,  furious 
<ietiauch-;  from 
which,  having 
**  knocked  down  ” 
their  checks  in  cht 
ft  rsr  po  blit-hpttse. 
they  cnwfed  back 
to  long  pv nods  of 
h ea f th ful  labor. 

It  hang  now 

shortly  a ftVf 
Christmas,  the 
talk  had  sartit- 
fhtng  to  lift  Yith 
thd  long  Christ- 
mas absences 
"Fined  me  » 
pound  in  Jarrah- 
a ale.’*  said  Scotfv. 


oyrt  elicit  eyes, 
and  fheir  legs  >a.cre 
yn  n s p i ciM  »i..s I y 
weak,  and  they 
were  y|f  iyto  phfin- 
!y  deriving  imJth- 
fkeded  go  p poet 
the  onis  from  the 


At  n«.HVrt  we 
rested  and  re- 
iivsbed  i>urse)yys 
from  a billy  «f  tea 
with  the  erriv.  fn, 
the  shade  rtf’  ■ %. 
Kfear  hlackbUtt  }S$ 
the  landing.  I 
British  Air 
Australian  born, 
every  jack  of 
them;  there  was 
not  an  Italian  m 
the  company,  not 
even  a Swede, 
the.  A.ustrAiian 
immigratiort  is 


bei  n*  dru  rik’’  ’tried 
the  hook-man.  in- 
dignantly i rid 
-,,Afnivdl)’'s3id 
Scotty,  in  honor- 
able ilefettse  of  the 
m agist  rate/*  \ was 
usin'  profane  lang- 

wrreh.1  V ^ff 

f)  0 d - h 1 1 m i* 
met"  the  hcadc- 

, H . 

r(A5)&n  ^ojtola  tmn  1 nr  vfuaojMty.twi!  -avsH  .-•  ■"ihey  only  charge 

htni-ty-iS  f k |rer  : T'-*vt--v:' ••;•.{;  .ten  bub  for  that  in 

trim  \ British  or  . Perth!"  . . 

Australian  bpF^;^:d^Pt^  descent  or  the  " AH. y<gll/'  said  Scotty.  ‘“’I  talk  fast:. ” 

yther.  Though  tfe  peasant  of  southern  In  thYse simple  shTutundihgs ScottF 

EUropy  is  evarmir  encouraged  to  ad  yen-  kept  us  aill.'nighingj  hii  was.,  'i  he-  wiry  And 

fu re  upon  the  land,  he  is  regarded  with  bitmdf  riugbeu  harder* hats  any  Once , 
'hat  syai-y  su^piidort  which  attaches  to  said  hy*  3 new chom  game  to  the  jar  rah 
l|tk  stnSnfcey^: J&E  no  rneabs  in-  busby  A net*  chum  h a tepdejlbot. 
bulged  in  rhe  questionable  -practices  of  specifically  an  English  ttetniierfd.cn ; he  is 
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of  course  the  butt  of  every  bush  and  '*1  go  to  the  cow,”  the  new  churn  re- 
mtoing- camp  -in  Australia.  And  this  pea  red,  providing  against  the  chance  of 
new  duun,  disgruntled  and  blistered  and  emm  “and  turn  to  the  right 
homesick,  fancied,  said  Seamy,  that  if  ” Right -hl5‘  says  Scotty.  “Good 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  pick  up  a kick!”  . 

fortune  in  Perth  than  to  hew  it  from  the  : That  night  Scotty  was  astounded  to 
bush.  Forthwith  he  rolled  his  stvag  and  find  the  new  chum  onee.mhfe  in  the 
prepared  fft  return.  I r was  nor  far  fa  the  jwrrith  tramp. 

railroad:  a half-mile  of  hilly  country  - ~ “Why,  what  s up  with  you?”  says  he. 

perhaps  a bns.fi  n-.dc.  Bur  in  very  narural  “ If  id  directions  " 

alarm  of  being  bushed  the  new  chum  “Did  you  go  to  the  cow  and  turn  to 

shtfighf  hut Scot  tv  for  ptedse  ddecibons.  the  right.-*” 

Precise  directions  Scorty  cheerfully  af-  “I  couldn't  catch  up  With  the  cow!" 
forded,  cross  - country  directions,  more 

thanamplefor  any  boshman,  bur  not  at  Kangaroo  a re  he  reit  Iwu  tyh  u n t e d for 
all  to  the  diking  arf  the  new  chum,  whom  sport;  for  the  bidc«  too,  and  for  the 
the  bush  necer  holed  to  bewilder.  Cast-  somewhat;  unsa  vory  dt hcoev  of  the  tail, 
ixtg  aboiiT  for  ati  unmistakable  landmark  bptfod  iltf  a pbt  tp  make  $oup  and  a jelly 
—■}  landmark  ge  placed  and  obvious  that  ft  is  hot  an  Heroic  sport,  It  is  exhilarat- 
evers  a h(“A;  edipm  could  pot  fail  to  feeng-  through  the  .bushy 

oue  and  remember  if— Scotty's  eye  fell  faking  rhe  windfalls  in  full  caiper,  -on  the 
by  happy  .chance,  on  a coW,  placidly:’-  heels  pf*  pack  of  kangaroo  dogs,  swift  as 
vhthving  Her  cud  o’h  the  yfe-sr  of.  a Tidjpffc greyhounds,  powerful  and  fterxnoMs  sis. 
in  the  right  direction  bloodhounds;  and  the  kill  — the  iputrty 

“Sey  tbat  cow?”  says  Sentry.  bemg  a”  lioomer.”  a savage  anddespef- 

“l ■do,"  says  rhe  new  chum,  positively  ate  “,dd-man”.  kattgtuoo  -ptovides  rhe. 
tit  iharc-'W.”  says  Scotty.  'When  dogs  with  some  eivommipg  moments, 
you  come  to  t Hat  cow,  turn  to  the  right.  A kangaroo  takes  instinciivcly  to  \va- 
Yoy;  datsT.  m>Ys  the.  road;  it's  within  ter,  where,  at  hay  in  depth  enough,  he 
fifty  yards  of  thar  mw.”  drowns  a dog  in  shun  order,  At  bay  to 

the  bush,  uptight  on 
■ ■ ; one  hind-leg  and  the 

thick  curve  of  his  tail, 

his  back  against  ii  tree. 
.. he  is  at  a disadvan- 
^ t , y & ,-•  ..  rage.  But  he  Is  not 

A : ? defenseless.  The  long 

MB$gBL.  hoof  of  his  free  hind- 

, ' •'  . • ' ' leg  is  his  weapon;  and 

cf  - *-»h  -having  by 
r»'  g ' .id  fur  rune  trapped 

;m  unwar v anragonisf 
. to  his  breast  with  his 

sha  rp-viawed  fore-legs 
- he  rivals  a terrible 

9Hf  JL  ^ • fa  sKion  ‘ W~  Idgai  $**•'  •;  -in.' 

jjftf,  Tf®  K " --•  %' 

.”  JsF  vf  fffi&’M*  .dog  tatchys 

t ■•’•HrW*'  * . him  hyy  the  tail,  over- 

turns hym  with  a cim- 

W&  ' f • ning  wrytrch,  and 

Likes  m throat  from 
T angle  before  He 
. can  recc>vyr:,  .Y;yY - 
Nf’fwith  s ta  ruling 
the  kangaroo's  pop- 
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ular  reputation  for  speed,  he  is  easily 
overtaken  in  the  bush  by  a good  horse 
(they  say)  within  half  a mile.  A capable 
kangaroo  dog — a lean,  swift  beast,  a 
cross  between  a greyhound  and  a mas- 
tiff, bred  to  course  and  kill — soon  runs 
him  to  bay.  Without  dogs  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  kill  with  a cudgel.  This  is  often 
accomplished  by  the  sportsman  from  the 
back  of  his  horse.  Dismounted,  how- 
ever, with  the  kangaroo  waiting  alertly 
for  attack,  it  is  sometimes  a perilous  ven- 
ture to  come  to  close  quarters.  A slip — 
and  the  sportsman  finds  himself  all  at 
once  in  a desperate  situation.  One  of 
the  lumberjacks  with  whom  we  rested 
in  the  shade  of  the  blackbutt  showed  us 
the  scars  of  an  encounter.  He  had  rid- 
den the  kangaroo  down,  said  he;  and, 
being  in  haste  to  make  an  end  of  the 
sport,  he  had  caught  up  the  first  likely 
stick  his  eye  could  discover,  and  he  had 
stepped  quickly  and  confidently  in,  and 
he  had  struck  hard  and  accurately.  And 
the  next  instant,  caught  off  the  ground, 
he  was  struggling,  breast  to  breast,  in 
the  hug  of  the  creature,  frightfully  aware 
that  he  must  escape  before  the  deadly 
hind-foot  had  devastated  him. 

“My  club  broke,”  he  exclaimed,  “and 
the  boomer  got  me.” 

There  were  long  scars  on  his  back  and 
shoulders,  the  which  we  were  not  very 
sorry  to  see,  for  we  could  not  make  out 
why  any  man  should  wish  to  kill  a kan- 
garoo for  sport. 

Of  all  the  broken  gentlemen  that  ever 
I met  in  my  travels,  of  all  the  scamps 
and  queer  fish  and  gray  reprobates,  Dan 
Dougherty  of  the  jarrah  bush  was  the 
most  bewildering  and  most  poignantly 
appealing.  He  was  a stableman,  a 
stocky,  grim,  gray  old  fellow,  clad  like 
any  bushman,  in  dungaree  and  wool — 
an  old  fellow  of  eccentric  habit,  which 
sprang,  after  all,  for  all  I know,  rather 
from  a high  and  reasonable  determina- 
tion than  a churlish  disposition  or  any 
departure  from  good  health.  Whether 
Dan  Dougherty  was  rake  or  hero,  rogue 
or  gentleman,  no  man  could  tell.  He 
had  no  intimates;  he  would  not  so  much 
as  give  a mate  a nod  or  good-day,  but 
lived  the  years  through  in  a silence  of  his 
own  making,  a recluse  in  his  bachelor 
tent  by  a she-oak  near  the  stables.  He 


had  never  battled,  they  said,  for  indul- 
gence. Yet  his  humor  was  not  molested, 
for  old  Dan  Dougherty  had  a clear,  su- 
perior eye;  and  so  well  could  he  man- 
age his  glance,  which  struck,  glittering 
cold  and  sharp  as  a blade,  from  behind 
brows  so  shaggy  that  he  must  clip  them, 
and  so  straight  and  haughty  was  he, 
and  so  still  and  tense  with  menace,  that 
the  bullies  and  wits  of  the  bush  had 
never  challenged  his  power  to  damage 
them. 

And  there  was  more — an  uncanny 
thing;  and  by  this  Dan  Dougherty’s 
bushmates  were  thrilled  to  the  marrow 
while  they;  lay  listening  and  peering 
and  shivering  in  the  darkness  by  Dan 
Dougherty’s  tent.  Upon  occasion  Dan 
Dougherty  would  sweep  his  quarters  and 
put  nis  dooryard  in  order;  and  having 
disposed  of  the  horses,  which  came  in 
from  the  bush,  limp  with  labor,  in  a 
cloud  of  yellow  dust,  he  would  cleanse 
and  comb  himself  and  dress  up  in  his 
best,  taking  vast  pains  to  accomplish  a 
good  appearance,  as  if  in  solicitous  ex- 
pectation of  company.  But  no  visitor 
had  ever  come — no  visitor  at  all — no 
visitor  in  the  flesh.  Yet  upon  every 
occasion  Dan  Dougherty  would  clear  his 
table,  set  out  a candle,  a bottle  and  two 
glasses,  and  place  two  chairs;  and,  having 
surveyed  his  quarters  in  search  of  some 
disorder  (which  he  never  could  find),  he 
would  sit  himself  down  to  brood  away  the 
interval  of  waiting  for  his  strange  guest. 
But  not  for  long.  Presently  he  would 
start,  as  if  there  had  come  a knock;  and 
he  would  listen,  jump  to  his  feet,  sure, 
now,  that  there  had  come  a knock  indeed, 
and  make  haste  to  throw  back  the 
flap  and  peer  out  in  welcome.  There 
was  never  anybody  to  welcome — never 
a soul  in  the  darkness. 

Yet  Dan  Dougherty  would  behave 
precisely  as  though  an  old  friend  had 
dropped  in  for  a gossip. 

“Good  evenin’,  Mister  Dougherty  1” 

“Good  evenin’,  Dan!” 

“ I hope  I see  you  well,  Mister  Dough- 
erty!” 

“You  do  that,  Dan.  Bless  God,  I’m 
prime!” 

This  hearty  dialogue  was  all  the  doing 
of  Dan  Dougherty.  In  the  person  of 
Mister  Dougherty  (the  visitor)  his  voice 
was  rounded  and  agreeably  haughty — a 
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touch,  of  condescension,  rind  in  the  per- 
son of  old  Dan  Dougherty  it  was  de- 
Oriulv  humhk,  in  the  way  of  a self* 
respecting  irtferittr  addressing  a .njtrqtai 
and  kindly  superior.  -•• 

‘’WiH  you  come  in-  Airs  ter  Dmiglf- 
ertyf’  ’■ 

"l  wiil  pan;,  f will  that.  Yrnt’re 
good  company,  Dan,  my  ..W,” 

’’True  for  yety . Mister  Dougherty, 
I’rtl  (L<OTTK:d  g()Otf  /Ct«Vipaoy,r'  . ;: 

“ V'uii  aiv>.  ,jy;,  was,  Pari." 

’■  All,  well,  Mister  Dougherty , I’ve  Had 
all  ihe^g.j'.eats Tni-The;  busK  to  mate  sure 

of  i t *' 

Then  proceeding  to  the  table,  Dan 
Duugbtr r v would  with  a pretty  show 
of  •huspitalitv;  ‘draw  the  -chair  for  his 
ghostly  visitor  and  himself  be.  seared 
opposite . - 

/* Will  you  have  a glass-  otAstou  t,  M is- 
rer ; -Dougherty?’' 

- 1 - willy  Dan— and;  rharjfe  you.” 

Very  gravely  Qan  - Dougherty  would 
pour  the  two  glasses  full. 

“ Your  health,  Mister  Doogherry!’' 

H Your  health.  Baol"  ‘ o ••-- 
Whereupon  Dan  Dougherty  would 
drink  orf  both  glasses  and  resume  the 
conversation,  ft  seemed  always  m be 
an  impersonal  exchange.  1 he  listeners 
Earned  nothisg.  Mister  Dougherty 
talked  with  digiiity  and  pejwpjve.  Dan 
Dougherty  matched  him  in  Kot(i.  They 
appeared  to  be  a cdmpanipnable  pair, 
there  was  ho  quafjrel  reca'pcEd,  butrhert 
was  ibis  mysTery  abbiit  ir,  that  they 
talked  as  two  friendly  souk  might  talk 
who  were  both  sadly  aware  of  thy  tli^ 
grace  kf  the  one,  but  detertmned  to.  pre- 
.- i ) . an  .oivient  friendship  at  any  cost 
-^confining .themselves  t<>  innocent  top-..-, 
ws  and  taking  such  poor  solace,  as  they 
could  in  mere  nmxfmp.y.  ’’  Your  hea  l th, 
M.stcr  ’ Dougherty  I";  “dour  health, 
Dan i‘*  Bi.it  the  no •ceedirig  w as  usually 
temperate  enough-,;  It.  might  be  that  a 
second  bortie  wasr-opeued.  it  might  he 
th#t-,frvfp  a third  cprfe  would  pop:  And 


it  rmght  he— rhe  occasions  being  rare- 
that  ip  ipxaffingfor  both  Dan  Duughetty 
would  ctnnk  tcKv  rriijcb  ior  kye  composure 
A.r  such  times  he  Would  fail  unto  a state 
of  abjffcCt  mdbfocholvv ^ his  arms astyaighr 
out  c?n  the.  Table,  bk  face  buried  between 
tlieffu  .bpc  drit..'fofoffc'  there  had  been  a 
•'  fexeftanjgf  between  rbe 
wnurh  and  Himself,  faking  invariably  the 
doe  fortn,  - . ■ • ' , y 

■~r.V'  And  haVc  you  had  letters  from  borne; 
Dan:-’ 

'*1  haye  dot,  Mister  Dougherty  A* 

”.Ah,  vcvii,  Dan,  you’ll  be  takin’  i 
run  «ivryr  to  the  old  couritfv  soon,  n» 

doubtf^yy/’e',’.:  yf  y-yyy  I"’/.-  . : 

‘ ixn  never  geiitf  home  •- at  all,  .Mister 
Dougherty,  God  help  me!  The  aid  c nun* 
try’s;  w«l|  rhi  of  me  and  the  bush  is  no 
worse  t?f  mV  compstny!” 

It  was  late  when  we  were  landed  once 
rnorg  frirhc  lirtie/htijiaw  by  tfo  fotliy 
There  was  an  amazing  sunset;  ;Fctf:  .-f 
sp ace  we  stood  st oc k -s t j ) I and  a,<tv>un«kd; 
Dtvsk  was  near  come.  In  thy  deeper 
places  of  the  hollow  if  was  already  dark, 
The  perpetua)  Erf?-,  of  mi  -jatrah  waste: 
smoldered  there,  a living  scarlet,  and 
burst,  fnrgrn'dtigrftly,  into  Vemiition 
ft  a me,  by  which  t he  ybm%  chick  sn:t*ke 
was  changed  to  rolling  crmisim  clouds. 
And  high  pair  the  deep  color  ed  rhese  fine's 
-yheypmd  tfo  -black  shadows-  -gfowed 
the  weird  sunset  light;  Once  on.  the 
o'”  til  Atlantic  C' >ast  a change  of  tin 
wjri  d alTyt  om't:  i m er  posed  a cloud  of 
log  bf-tsvcc*n  our  small  craft  and  the 
western  sky;  and  every  drop  pf 
vhk  thir)  rnist,  *r, itching  rrs  measmt  of 
crimson  color,  shtftu'  like  the  dust  of 
ruhies;  s<>  that 

it  red  craft  in  a wotld  of  red  cloud  and 
water.  But  here*  way  a green  sunser. 
a Hist,  green  sky.  all  ng)o\v-:- the  ltghr-of 
emeiyJd  fires  beypitd  the  ■ -shaggy  .ElacE- 
trees  tut  rlte  ctesr  of  Tb^  jnlly  and  imr 
wof  id  was  a world  of  shadows  and  red. 
fires. and  the  Ddutg  :glpv.'fT  ^rgexif  .;  y; 
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OU  will  admire  greatly 
the  pension  of  Madame 
Bouvier,”  said  Madame 
Olivier,  “and  you  will 
like  also  that  excellent 
woman  herself.  In  ap- 
pearance she  is  of  a size 
remarkable;  but  her  heart  is  no  less 
large  than  her  body.” 

Mrs.  Reynolds  Hartley,  of  New  York, 
listened  to  this  tribute  with  an  absent 
smile,  while  she  fitted  her  plump  figure 
into  a desirable  comer  seat  of  the  com- 
partment pour  dames  seules,  to  which 
the  porter  had  just  escorted  her  and  her 
daughter.  Her  own  French  was  uncer- 
tain, but  “Maudie,”  she  reflected  com- 
fortably, would  talk  to  Madame  Olivier. 
Maudie  did  everything.  Maudie  was 
an  extremely  pretty  girl,  slender  and 
dark,  with  an  efficient  air  that  perched 
rather  ostentatiously  on  the  arrogant 
shoulder  of  her  twenty-two  years.  In 
fluent  and  courageous  French  she  now 
rose  to  the  demand  of  the  moment. 

“You’ve  been  so  good  to  us,  Madame,” 
she  said,  cordially.  “ I don’t  know  what 
we’d  have  done  without  you  during  our 
two  weeks  in  Paris.  If  Madame  Bou- 
vier makes  us  half  as  comfortable,  we 
shall  be  fortunate.” 

Madame  Olivier  sighed  and  made  a 
gesture  consigning  herself  to  an  abyss  of 
despair.  She  was  genuinely  sorry  to  see 
these  Americans  depart,  and  her  regret 
was  not  wholly  based  on  the  loss  of  the 
temporary  income  they  had  given  her. 
She  expressed  her  appreciation  volubly. 

“And  now  it  is  to  say  good-by,”  she 
added.  “You  are  comfortable,  yes? 
And  you  have  forgotten  nothing?  No, 
here  are  the  packages,  the  journals,  the 
fruit.  Au  revoir,  then,  chere  madame  et 
mademoiselle.  It  is  but  a ride  of  a few 
hours.  At  two  o’clock  you  will  be  in 
Tours,  in  the  home  of  the  excellent  Ma- 
dame Bouvier.  Had  you  changed  your 
plans  less  suddenly,  I would  have  written 
her.  But  you  are  sure  of  a welcome.” 


She  shook  hands  with  them  again  and 
departed,  and  an  instant  later  the  shrill 
whistle  of  the  F rench  engine  sounded  its 
final  warning  as  the  train  began  to  move. 
The  mother  and  daughter  exchanged  a 
look  of  quiet  satisfaction. 

“Well,  we’re  off,”  remarked  the  older 
lady,  comfortably.  “Nothing  to  do  for 
a few  hours  but  to  sit  still  and  watch 
France  pass  by.  I must  say  I’m  glad  of 
it.  Another  week  of  gadding  about 
would  have  finished  me.  I hope,  Mau- 
die,” she  added,  earnestly,  “that  you’ll 
settle  down  quietly  in  Tours  for  a little 
while,  and  study  your  French,  and  let 
the  chateaux  wait  till  we’re  rested. 
They’ll  be  here  next  month,  which  is 
more  than  I shall  be  if  you  drag  me  to 
see  them  to-morrow.” 

Maud  Hartley  laughed. 

“Don’t  worry;  I won’t,”  she  said, 
affectionately.  “Snub  every  chateau  in 
Touraine  if  you  want  to.” 

Her  voice  held  the  cajoling  accents 
with  which  one  addresses  an  infant  of 
four.  In  the  year  of  leisurely  travel 
that  had  followed  her  graduation  from  a 
New  York  school,  she  had  directed  her 
mother’s  destiny  according  to  the  high- 
est traditions  of  the  executive  American 
daughter.  “She  even  thinks  for  me,” 
Mrs.  Hartley  boasted,  shamelessly. 

“Now  read,”  Maud  directed,  gravely, 
and  handed  her  mother  a magazine.  And 
that  lady,  her  mind  at  ease  about  the 
chateaux,  dutifully  read. 

They  reached  Tours,  as  the  time-table 
and  Madame  Olivier  had  predicted, 
about  two  o’clock.  Once  out  of  the 
train,  Miss  Hartley,  as  usual,  took  full 
command  of  their  affairs.  She  directed 
her  laden  porters  to  a fiacre , which  she 
selected  from  the  congested  mass  of  vehi- 
cles at  the  station.  She  saw  to  it  that 
the  cab  was  fairly  clean  and  that  the 
horse  was  in  as  good  a physical  condition 
as  one  could  expect  that  hard-worked 
animal  to  be  in  France.  To  the  driver 
she  paid  absolutely  no  attention.  When 
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she  had  helped  her  mother  into  the  cab, 
and  had  seen  that  the  hand-luggage  was 
packed  around  her  and  the  cabman,  she 
stood  with  one  stout  little  boot  on  the 
foot-rest  of  the  fiacre  while,  in  her  best 
French,  she  gave  the  driver  Madame 
Bouvier’s  address.  He  had  lifted  the 
reins  above  the  back  of  his  lean  horse. 
At  her  words  he  dropped  them,  while  the 
look  of  one  hopelessly  bereaved  fell  upon 
his  expressive  features. 

“But,  Mademoiselle,”  he  explained  in 
mournful  accents,  “there  is  no  longer  in 
existence  the  Pension  Bouvier!” 

Miss  Hartley  regarded  him,  an  an- 
noyed crease  disturbing  the  smooth  out- 
line of  her  brow. 

“No  Pension  Bouvier?”  she  repeated. 
“ But  we  have  the  address.” 

“The  address,  yes,”  explained  the 
cocher , “but  Madame  Bouvier,  alas,  is 
no  longer  there.  I trust,”  he  added, 
piously,  “ she  is  in  heaven.  She  died  last 
month.” 

Miss  Hartley  reflected  rapidly,  her 
manner  implying  that  the  act  had  been 
inconsiderate  of  Madame  Bouvier,  to  say 
the  least — not  at  all  what  she  had  been 
led  to  expect  of  her. 

“ But  her  pension ?”  she  asked,  with  a 
sudden  gleam  of  hope.  “ Isn’t  some  one 
else  conducting  that  ?” 

“No,  Mademoiselle,  it  is  closed, 
locked,  empty.  It  is  of  indescribable 
desolation.”  He  waved  his  arms  to  indi- 
cate the  width  and  depth  of  the  desola- 
tion, and  his  steed,  misinterpreting  the 
motion,  took  two  reluctant  steps  for- 
ward. Miss  Hartley  accompanied  him, 
on  one  foot,  preserving  her  balance  by 
clutching  wildly  at  the  swinging  cab- 
door  as  she  hopped.  The  incident  did 
not  improve  her  temper,  though  it  was 
warmly  appreciated  by  a group  of  F rench 
urchins,  who  stood  round  and  grinned 
delightedly,  while  a few  men  and  women 
hurriedly  added  themselves  to  the  select 
circle. 

“I  suppose  there  are  some  good  ho- 
tels,” murmured  Miss  Hartley,  crossly, 
when  the  driver  had  checked  his  horse 
with  a flow  of  language  whose  full  elo- 
quence was  happily  lost  to  her.  She  did 
not  care  to  go  to  a hotel.  It  was,  instead, 
her  strong  desire  to  be  in  a pension, 
where  she  could  try  her  imperfect  French 
on  her  helpless  fellow-boarders,  instead 


of  finding  her  opportunities  limited  to 
the  usual  hotel  staff,  who  always  leaped 
half-way  to  meet  her  meaning. 

Of  a certainty  there  were  hotels.  Her 
cocher  rattled  off  an  impressive  list.  But 
even  while  he  was  doing  so  a motherly 
Frenchwoman  stepped  out  from  the  sur- 
rounding group,  her  broad  face  alight 
with  good  feeling,  her  hand  on  the  head 
of  a toddling  baby  whose  fat  arms  fer- 
vently clasped  her  knee.  She  addressed 
Miss  Hartley  diffidently,  but  with  a 
charming  smile. 

“If  Mademoiselle  and  Madame  desire 
a pension ,”  she  suggested,  including  the 
older  lady  in  her  deprecating  bow,  “pos- 
sibly they  will  permit  me  to  give  them 
the  address  of  a most  excellent  one.” 
And  as  Miss  Hartley  hesitated  an  in- 
stant, she  went  on:  “Does  Mademoi- 
selle desire  that  I tell  her  cocher  to  go 
there,  that  she  may  at  least  look  at  the 
place?” 

Mademoiselle  promptly  decided  that 
she  did.  To  go  and  look  at  a pension 
could  do  no  possible  harm,  and  to  go 
somewhere  at  once  was  highly  desirable, 
as  public  interest  in  her  affairs  was  al- 
ready blocking  traffic. 

“If  you  please,  Madame,”  she  said. 
“And  thank  you  very  much.” 

. Their  good  Samaritan  confided  the  ad- 
dress to  the  cabman,  who  received  it 
with  beaming  approval.  Maud  entered 
the  cab.  The  farewells,  of  somewhat  ex- 
tended beauty  and  ceremony,  were 
finally  over,  and  the  depressed  cab- 
horse  started  off,  his  mien  suggesting 
that  his  darkest  forebodings  were  real- 
ized. In  something  less  than  half  an 
hour  he  stopped  before  a large,  square, 
white  house  surrounded  by  a high  wall, 
and  set,  as  his  passengers  afterward  dis- 
covered, in  a garden  which  they  entered 
by  means  of  a wooden  door.  Mrs. 
Hartley  remained  in  the  cab  while  her 
daughter  briefly  investigated  the  at- 
tractions of  the  pension.  These,  she 
soon  realized,  were  numerous.  The  gar- 
den was  a delight,  and  the  living-rooms 
of  the  house  she  entered  were  large  and 
bright  and  furnished  in  admirable 
French  taste.  On  the  walks  that  ran 
around  the  garden  two  happy  American 
children  rolled  French  hoops.  Within, 
several  pleasant-looking  Americans  and 
a middle-aged  English  couple  who,  as 
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Maud  put  it  to  her  mother,  “fairly  oozed 
the  domestic  virtues,”  lounged  comfort- 
ably in  the  long  salon. 

The  appearance  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house  was  equally  reassuring.  She  was 
a dark-eyed,  agreeable  Frenchwoman, 
with  the  suave  manner  of  her  class.  She 
confirmed  with  grief  the  announcement 
of  the  death  of  Madame  Bouvier,  her 
very  dear  friend;  she  sympathized  with 
the  Hartleys  in  the  inconvenience  it  had 
caused  them;  she  intimated  that  it 
would  distinctly  dim  the  celestial  con- 
tent of  Madame  Bouvier  herself  could 
she  realize  the  annoying  position  in  which 
she  had  placed  these  American  ladies. 
For  the  rest,  by  a happy  chance,  she 
herself  had  now  vacant  two  most  desi- 
rable bedrooms  and  a sitting-room  on  the 
second  floor,  the  whole  being  a suite  sure 
to  suit  the  exact  needs  of  Mademoiselle 
and  her  mother.  Mademoiselle  per- 
mitted herself  to  be  escorted  to  them, 
surveyed  them,  and  promptly  engaged 
them — paying  for  them  a week  in  ad- 
vance. This  duty  accomplished,  she  de- 
scended to  the  cab  again,  escorted  by 
her  new  landlady  and  half  the  household 
staff-,  and  within  the  next  five  minutes 
the  Hartleys  and  their  luggage  were 
established  in  their  new  quarters,  and 
their  cabman,  paid  and  extravagantly 
tipped,  had  gone  his  care-free  way. 

The  travelers  had  lunched  on  the  train. 
The  pension  dinner,  they  learned,  would 
not  be  served  until  seven.  To  fill  this 
dragging  interval  Mrs.  Hartley  prompt- 
ly went  to  bed,  murmuring  something 
about  a slight  headache. 

For  an  hour  Maud  busied  herself,  with 
the  assistance  of  one  of  the  maids,  in 
unpacking  bags,  laying  out  the  gowns 
she  and  her  mother  would  wear  at  din- 
ner, and  moving  the  furniture  about  the 
rooms  to  give  them  the  occupied  effect 
they  lacked.  When  she  had  done  all 
this  she  went  to  a window  and  looked 
out.  Below  was  the  garden  with  the 
hoops  and  the  children.  Around  it  was 
the  high,  protecting  wall.  But  off  to  the 
right  were  wonderful  stretches  of  green 
and  pink,  French  fields  with  almond- 
trees  in  full  bloom;  and  farther  away 
still  was  a curving  silver  line  she  knew 
must  be  the  Loire.  In  the  light  spring 
breeze  the  branches  of  the  almond-trees 
waved  a salute  to  her,  and  she  seemed 


to  hear  the  voice  of  the  river  calling  her 
out  into  the  open.  Glancing  into  her 
mother’s  room,  she  saw  that  she  was  fast 
asleep.  Without  awakening  her,  she  put 
on  her  hat,  jacket,  and  gloves,  and 
strolled  out  into  the  streets. 

She  would  not,  she  decided,  go  into  the 
country  this  afternoon,  though  that  was 
where  she  longed  to  go.  There  would 
hardly  be  time.  It  was  now  about  four 
o’clock.  She  would  see  something  of 
Tours  itself — getting  her  first  impres- 
sions quite  alone,  as  she  preferred  to  do. 

Comfortably  and  happily  she  strolled 
along,  leaving  the  wide  thoroughfares  for 
quaint  side-streets,  which  always  most 
attracted  her  in  foreign  cities.  She  had 
her  Baedeker  in  her  hand,  its  telltale  red 
back  concealed  by  a special  cover  of  dark, 
rich  leather  which  she  had  bought  in 
Italy.  She  did  not  open  it,  however;  she 
merely  wanted  to  absorb  the  atmosphere 
of  Tours,  to  look  at  its  people,  to  hear 
the  click  of  their  sabots,  to  admire  the 
little  red  soldiers,  to  return  the  town’s 
smile,  indeed,  until  she  was  ready  to  go 
home. 

Until  she  was  ready  to  go  home!  A 
sudden  reflection  came  to  her,  then 
caught  her  by  the  throat.  Under  its 
force  she  stood  still  in  the  street,  momen- 
tarily aghast.  When  she  was  ready  to  go 
home,  where  would  she  go?  She  realized 
now,  for  the  first  time,  that  she  had  not 
the  remotest  idea.  The  kindly  French- 
woman who  stepped  out  of  the  group  at 
the  station  had  given  her  new  address, 
not  to  her,  but  to  her  driver,  and  he  had 
driven  her  to  the  house.  Incredible  as  it 
now  seemed,  when  she  reached  there  she 
had  taken  everything  for  granted.  It 
had  not  occurred  to  her  to  ask  the  pro- 
prietress her  name  or  the  address.  So, 
when  she  had  left  it,  she — Maud  Hart- 
ley, the  capable,  the  executive,  the  ex- 
perienced traveler  — had  ventured  out 
into  a strange  world  as  irresponsibly  as 
a baby,  and  with  as  little  knowledge  of 
how  to  return  to  that  starting-point.  For 
a moment  the  humiliation  of  the  experi- 
ence occupied  her  mind  more  fully  than 
its  practical  aspects.  Then,  resolutely, 
she  forced  herself  to  think  of  these. 

The  house,  she  recalled,  had  been  a 
large,  white  house,  behind  a high  wall. 
Large,  white  houses  behind  high  walls 
were  to  be  found  upon  every  hand 
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in  Tours.  Half  a dozen  of  them  faced 
her  even  now,  as  she  stared  around  her 
trying  to  control  the  unpleasant  little 
tremor  that  was  shaking  her  nerves. 
This  wasn’t  at  all  serious,  she  told  her- 
self. It  was  merely  funny — a huge  joke 
on  her,  which  she  would  tell  with  gusto 
when  she  returned  to  America.  But  in 
the  mean  time  there  was  that  mysterious 
house  to  return  to  here  in  Tours,  in 
which  her  mother  was  waiting. 

She  looked  at  her  watch.  Five  o’clock ! 
She  had  been  walking  more  than  an 
hour.  She  might  be  three  or  four  miles 
away  from  that  white  house,  wherever  it 
was.  She  was  obviously  in  quite  a differ- 
ent part  of  the  city.  The  white  houses 
around  her  now  looked  old  and  grim 
and  forbidding.  They  seemed  to  stare 
back  at  her  with  a strange  aloofness,  as 
if  coldly  repudiating  any  association  with 
an  American  girl  who  was  foolish  enough 
to  start  out  from  a strange  pension  with- 
out making  a note  of  its  location.  What 
should  she  do?  What  should  she  do? 

She  had  been  standing  still  for  several 
minutes,  in  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk, 
unconscious  of  the  curious  glances  of 
those  who  passed  her.  Now,  realizing 
that  she  must  not  attract  another  crowd, 
as  at  the  station,  she  moved  uncertainly 
away.  She  had  gone  only  a few  steps 
when  she  caught  the  eager  but  respect- 
ful gaze  of  a young  man  who  had  been 
leaning  against  an  old  wall  and  quietly 
watching  her.  When  their  eyes  met  he 
at  once  came  toward  her,  his  tweed  cap 
in  his  hand,  his  tanned,  boyish  face 
slightly  flushed  with  embarrassment. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said,  “but 
can  I help  your  Have  you  lost  any- 
thing?” 

She  looked  uncertainly  into  his  hand- 
some, eager  face,  met  the  clear  regard  of 
his  gray  eyes,  observed  the  diffidence  of 
his  American  manner,  and  straightway 
felt  at  ease  with  him.  As  promptly,  she 
dropped  her  burden  of  anxiety  on  his 
welcome  masculine  shoulders. 

“Yes,”  she  admitted,  ruefully,  “I’ve 
lost  myself.” 

He  smiled. 

“That’s  very  easy  in  Tours,”  he  told 
her,  “especially  for  strangers.  But  I 
know  the  place  pretty  well.  If  you’ll 
tell  me  your  address,  I’ll  see  that  you 
reach  it.” 


His  tone  and  manner  were  exactly 
what  they  should  have  been — comfort- 
ing, reassuring,  matter-of-fact. 

“But  that’s  just  what  I can’t  do,” 
she  told  him.  “You  see,  I don’t  know 
my  address.” 

“You  mean,”  he  asked,  uncertainly, 
“that  you’ve  forgotten  it?” 

“No,”  she  said;  “I  mean  that  I’ve 
never  had  it.” 

At  the  expression  of  his  face  she 
laughed  outright.  Then,  as  briefly  as 
she  could,  she  explained  the  situation. 
At  first  he  laughed  with  her;  then  his 
eyes  grew  grave. 

“But  that’s  rather  serious,”  he  ad- 
mitted, soberly. 

“Would  you  think  that  any  human 
being  could  be  so  silly?”  she  asked.  “I’m 
afraid  mother  will  never  trust  me  again. 
Poor  mother!  She  must  be  worrying 
about  me  dreadfully  this  minute.  What 
shall  I do?  The  worst  of  it  is  that  I 
walked  out  of  the  house  without  my 
purse.  I haven’t  a cent.” 

He  gave  his  mind  to  it,  his  boyish  face 
very  serious.  At  first  sight  she  had 
thought  him  about  her  own  age.  Now 
she  decided  that  he  was  several  years 
older,  and  found  the  reflection  oddly 
interesting. 

“The  cabman  might  remember  the 
address,”  he  mused,  “if  we  could  find 
him.”  He  faced  her  with  sudden  deci- 
sion. “Will  you  let  me  take  charge  of 
the  search?”  he  asked.  “Let  me  see  if 
I can  find  the  place  for  you  ?” 

“Oh,  if  you  only  will!”  she  murmured, 
gratefully.  She  felt  like  a lost  and 
frightened  child  to  whom  a friendly  hand 
had  been  outstretched.  If  he  turned  and 
left  her,  she  told  herself,  she  believed  she 
would  run  after  him,  crying. 

“I  oughtn’t  to  trouble  you,”  she 
added,  dutifully.  “It  may  be  ages  be- 
fore we  find  the  house.” 

“Then  we’ll.wander  hand  in  hand  for 
years,”  he  laughed,  “keeping  up  our 
mysterious  quest  while  our  hair  turns 
white  and  our  steps  grow  feeble.  And  if 
my  end  comes  before  we  find  it,”  he 
added,  “I’ll  expect  you  to  moum  for  me 
and  put  a monument  on  the  spot  where 
I dropped.” 

She  shivered. 

“Don’t,”  she  begged.  “I  can  see  my- 
self now,  a helpless,  heartbroken  old 
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woman,  weeping  at  the  grave  of  my  one 
friend.” 

“Would  you  be  heartbroken?”  he 
asked. 

“Utterly,”  she  smiled. 

Their  eyes  met.  The  smile  in  both 
pairs  faded.  In  his  a sudden  flash  took 
its  place.  Why,  in  Heaven’s  name,  he 
asked  himself,  did  he  feel  at  the  end  of 
half  a dozen  sentences  as  if  he  had  known 
this  girl  all  his  life?  He  had  never  felt 
that  way  before  about  any  girl,  least  of 
all  one  he  had  known  only  five  minutes. 
With  an  effort  he  recalled  himself  to 
duty. 

“Then  it’s  all  understood,”  he  said, 
briskly.  “For  the  time  you’re  under 
my  orders.  We’ll  see  how  obedient  you 
are.” 

He  dropped  into  the  big  outside 
ocket  of  his  Norfolk  jacket  the  sketch- 
ook  he  had  been  holding,  and  signaled 
to  a cabman  who  was  driving  slowly  past 
them,  his  eyes  alert  for  passengers. 
When  the  man  stopped,  he  helped  her 
into  the  cab  and  took  his  place  beside 
her. 

“ Drive  to  the  station,”  he  directed  the 
cocker. 

“Oughtn’t  we  to  walk  while  we’re 
young  and  strong?”  she  asked,  “and 
save  the  cab-fare  for  later  years?” 

Already  the  affair  had  begun  to  seem 
to  her  like  a joke. 

“I’ve  figured  that  out,”  he  answered, 
gravely.  “We  can  spend  freely  now, 
while  I’m  strong  enough  to  earn  more.” 

“But  with  most  of  your  life  given  to 
the  search,”  she  insisted,  “how  can  you 
find  time  to  earn  more?” 

He  met  her  eyes  again;  then,  drop- 
ping his  own,  caught  the  adorable  effect 
of  the  lift  of  her  upper  lip  over  her  teeth 
as  she  smiled.  As  if  drawn  by  a force 
beyond  his  control,  he  leaned  toward  her. 

“I’ll  have  plenty  of  time,”  he  said, 
quietly.  “You  see,  the  thing  most  men 
spend  their  lives  looking  for,  I think  I’ve 
found  already.” 

She  raised  her  eyebrows. 

“Fame?”  she  asked. 

He  shook  his  head.  “No,  nor  money,” 
he  told  her. 

Miss  Hartley  mentally  retreated. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  was  no  affair  of  hers. 
She  sat  up  suddenly,  as  one  who  has  been 
dreaming  and  is  rudely  awakened. 


“How  far  is  it  to  the  station?”  she 
asked. 

Under  the  rebuke  he  bit  his  lip.  She 
should  not  have  to  pull  him  up  again,  he 
resolved.  The  unusually  intimate  note 
with  which  their  talk  had  started  at  the 
first  instant  must  be  his  excuse. 

“Only  a few  blocks,”  he  said.  Then, 
in  the  same  breath,  he  produced  his  cre- 
dentials and  his  plans.  “My  name  is 
Brinkley,”  he  said.  “ Edward  Brinkley. 
I’m  an  American,  from  New  York, 
studying  architecture  in  Paris.  I’ve 
been  in  Touraine  for  a month,  making 
notes  and  sketches.”  This  introduction 
over,  he  passed  on  resolutely  to  the  task 
before  them. 

“Would  you  remember  your  cabman, 
if  you  saw  him  again?”  he  asked.  “The 
one  you  picked  up  at  the  station?” 

She  nodded.  “I  think  so,”  she  said, 
doubtfully. 

“If  you  can,  it  may  be  very  simple,” 
he  told  her.  “Perhaps  we’ll  find  him  at 
the  station,  if  that’s  his  stand;  and  if 
we  do,  the  chances  are  that  he’ll  remem- 
ber the  address.” 

His  companion  leaned  back  in  the  cab 
in  restored  peace  of  mind.  Of  course  the 
cabman  would  remember  it.  That  was 
beautifully  simple.  She  would  have 
thought  of  it  herself,  given  a little  more 
time.  Meantime,  from  the  comer  of  her 
eye  she  studied  her  companion,  and  he, 
as  if  conscious  that  such  observation 
might  still  further  reassure  her,  sat  qui- 
etly by  her  side,  looking  straight  before 
him.  It  was  not  going  to  be  easy  to  find 
that  pension , he  reflected,  if  her  cabman 
could  not  be  discovered.  To  ask  police 
help  was  unthinkable.  The  thing  would 
be  all  over  town  the  next  day  and  the 
girl  would  be  the  talk  of  Tours.  It  might 
be  necessary  to  get  a list  of  pensions  and 
visit  them  all.  It  would  take  some  time 
— half  the  night  at  least.  She  wouldn’t 
like  that!  Unconscious  of  his  forebod- 
ings, his  charge  continued  to  study  him, 
mentally  tabulating  her  impressions. 

He  was  tall,  she  observed — possibly 
almost  six  feet  tall — erect  and  athletic. 
His  gray-green  jacket  and  knickerbock- 
ers were  of  heavy  tweed,  and  his  dark 
green  stockings  matched  his  tie.  He 
looked  extremely  comfortable,  but  had 
evidently  dressed  with  an  eye  to  detail. 
The  soft  tweed  cap  he  had  replaced  on 
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his  brown,  curly  hair  was  gray-green, 
like  his  clothes.  His  face  was  smooth,  his 
eyes  gray,  his  young  jaw  very  firm,  his 
smile  quick  and  boyish.  Altogether,  he 
was  distinctly  reassuring.  She  was  sorry 
she  had  snubbed  him,  but  he  had 
brought  it  upon  himself.  However,  he 
was  evidently  forgiving.  He  flashed  his 
brilliant  smile  upon  her  now,  as  if  he  had 
understood  her  close  scrutiny. 

“Will  I do?”  he  asked,  teasingly.  “Or 
would  you  prefer  a gendarme?” 

She  shuddered.  “You’ll  do,”  she 
said,  emphatically,  and  looked  it. 

“Keep  an  eye  out,”  he  advised  her, 
restraining  the  response  on  the  end  of 
his  tongue.  “If  your  man  isn’t  at  the 
station,  he’s  driving  somewhere  in  these 
streets,  and  you  may  catch  a glimpse  of 
him  at  any  minute.  Was  there  anything 
noticeable  about  him?  Anything  dis- 
tinctive, I mean?” 

She  thought  there  wasn’t,  but  she  de- 
scribed him  as  well  as  she  could.  The 
description  fitted  perfectly  the  man  who 
was  driving  them  at  the  moment,  as  well 
as  a dozen  other  cabmen  they  passed. 
She  was  equally  vague  in  her  memories 
of  the  house.  It  was  white,  and  behind 
a wall.  As  she  brought  out  these  banali- 
ties she  was  conscious  of  a tingling  sense 
of  humiliation.  What  an  idiot  she  must 
seem  to  him!  Even  to  her  it  seemed 
incredible  that  she  or  any  other  girl  could 
have  been  at  once  so  absent-minded  and 
so  blind.  But  he  appeared  to  think  it  all 
the  most  natural  episode  in  the  world, 
and,  comforted,  she  began  to  accept  his 
view.  Certainly,  it  seemed  oddly  nat- 
ural to  be  riding  about  with  him  now. 

At  the  station  they  both  looked 
around  eagerly.  There  were  several  cab- 
Amen  lounging  on  the  boxes  of  their 
fiacres;  none  of  them  stirred  the  chords 
of  memory.  Nevertheless,  Miss  Hart- 
ley’s escort  alighted  and  made  numerous 
inquiries.  The  minds  of  the  cabmen, 
stimulated  by  the  swift  passage  of  coin 
from  hand  to  hand,  grappled  eagerly 
with  the  problem  presented  to  them. 
But  after  a great  deal  of  talk  nothing  had 
been  discovered  beyond  the  fact  that 
none  of  these  was  the  right  man,  and 
that  none  knew  who  the  right  man  was. 
Their  combined  mental  effort  finally 
evolved  the  theory  that  the  lady’s  cab- 
man might  be  Marcel  Frechette,  a new- 


comer among  them,  who  had  gone  home 
sick  an  hour  ago.  He  had  mentioned 
having  had  a good  day,  and  had  boasted 
that  he  could  afford  rest  when  he  re- 
quired it.  He  lived,  they  said,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Tours,  five  miles  from  the 
station,  and  they  gave  minute  directions 
for  reaching  the  spot. 

“We’ll  go  and  look  him  up,”  said  Mr. 
Brinkley,  blithely.  “Meantime  we  can 
watch  the  streets  and  the  other  cabmen, 
and  see  if  you  recognize  yours.  Go 
slowly  through  the  town,”  he  added  to 
the  driver. 

Hope  again  whispered  her  welcome 
message  in  Maud’s  ear.  Frechette  must 
be  the  man.  The  generous  payment  he 
had  exacted  for  handling  eight  pieces  of 
luggage,  combined  with  the  usual  fares 
and  her  handsome  tip,  had  made  him 
feel  like  a capitalist,  and  he  had  gone 
home  to  the  delights  of  well-earned  re- 
pose. Brinkley,  to  whom  she  confided 
this  theory,  was  as  confident  as  she  was. 

It  was  hard  to  be  pessimistic,  or  even 

Eractical,  when  her  mere  presence  beside 
im  was  making  his  heart  sing  in  his 
breast.  She  was  here.  He  had  found 
her,  and  almost  at  the  first  glance  he  had 
known  her  for  his  own.  What  did  any- 
thing else  matter?  He  remembered  how 
often  he  had  scoffed  at  the  notion  of  love 
at  first  sight.  Well,  he  knew  better  now. 
For  twenty -five  years  he  had  been 
wholly  indifferent  to  girls;  now,  in  an 
instant,  his  whole  life  seemed  hanging  on 
this  girl  whose  very  name  he  did  not 
know. 

He  wondered  what  she  was  thinking 
of.  Was  she  worrying,  or  was  she  trust- 
ing him?  Was  there  any  echo  of  his  feel- 
ing in  her  heart,  or  was  she  wholly  in- 
different? He  stole  a glance  at  her.  She 
was  sitting  with  absent  yet  happy  eyes 
fixed  on  the  far  horizon  line,  relaxed, 
content.  He  knew  how  quickly  an  un- 
wise word  of  his  would  change  that  atti- 
tude of  perfect  trustfulness — for  she  did 
trust  him,  he  realized  that  now.  And, 
though  she  was  not  yet  conscious  of  it, 
there  must  be  some  response  in  her  to 
the  depths  she  had  stirred  in  him.  Si- 
lently he  studied  the  lines  of  her  face, 
the  arch  of  her  black  eyebrows,  the  soft 
curve  of  her  lips.  He  knew  how  cold  a 
look  those  brown  eyes  could  hold;  he 
had  seen  it  only  half  an  hour  before.  He 
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never  wished  to  see  it  again.  Was  it 
possible  that  he  had  known  her  only  half 
an  hour?  He  felt  as  if  he  had  known  her 
for  centuries.  It  was  hard  not  to  be  able 
to  tell  her  so.  But  he  must  be  careful — 
very  careful.  Only — how  could  a fellow 
be  careful  when  the  Only  One  had  come 
at  last,  and  when  he  was  wholly  alone 
with  her  in  a world  of  almond-blossoms, 
and  when  she  smiled  like  that? 

She  had,  he  decided,  the  most  charm- 
ing smile  he  had  ever  seen.  It  came 
often — whenever  he  spoke  to  her.  To 
keep  it  in  play,  he  chatted  of  his  work, 
his  life  in  raris.  He  told  her  about  his 
family.  It  would  save  time  later,  he 
reflected,  wisely,  to  tell  her  such  things 
now.  Also,  he  drew  her  out  about  her- 
self. She  talked  of  America,  and  of  her 
travels.  They  discovered  that  they 
liked  the  same  countries,  the  same  pic- 
tures. At  the  end  of  an  hour  they  both 
felt  an  extraordinary  sense  of  long  ac- 
quaintanceship, even  of  intimacy.  The 
pleased  cabman,  grasping  his  opportuni- 
ty, also,  drove  them  on  and  on,  reaching 
his  destination  by  long  detours,  each 
detour  representing  at  least  fifty  cen- 
times added  to  his  account.  Occasion- 
ally, as  in  duty  bound,  Brinkley  directed 
Miss  Hartley’s  attention  to  some  object 
of  interest  which  they  were  passing. 

“That  is  the  church  of  St.  Martin,” 
he  remarked,  when  that  venerable  shrine 
of  pilgrims  loomed  before  them.  She 
cast  a half-hearted  glance  at  the  sacred 
spot.  There  were  moments,  she  had  just 
decided,  when  his  eyes  looked  almost 
brown,  instead  of  either  blue  or  gray. 
She  liked  his  nose,  too,  aijd  his  way  of 
throwing  back  his  head  when  he  laughed, 
and  his  little  trick  of  compressing  his 
lips  occasionally,  as  if  he  nad  started 
to  say  something  and  had  suddenly 
checked  himself.  She  did  not  know 
what  eager  words  were  trying  to  make 
their  way  past  that  firm  barrier. 

The  cabman’s  expedition  had  frankly 
resolved  itself  into  a drive  about  Tours, 
and  Brinkley,  suddenly  realizing  this, 
quieted  his  conscience  by  reflecting  that 
his  charge  might  recognize  her  street  or 
her  own  cabman  at  any  moment.  He 
added  to  his  companion’s  knowledge  by 
discoursing  learnedly  on  the  Maison  de 
Tristan  l’Hermite,  pointing  out  its  pic- 
turesque fa9ade,  and  by  showing  her  the 


remnants  of  Plessis-les-Tours,  at  which 
she  hardly  looked,  and  the  cathedral, 
and  the  birthplace  of  Balzac,  all  of  which 
left  her  cold.  Historic  ruins,  she  felt, 
paled  before  the  charm  of  the  new  world 
in  which  she  was  driving  with  this 
stranger  who  fitted  so  wonderfully  into 
it.  It  was  a very  beautiful  world,  a 
world  wholly  without  care  or  convention. 

It  seemed  to  be  a world  without  memo- 
ries, too,  or  she  might  have  recalled  some 
reason  why  she  should  not  be  wandering 
through  it  in  this  detached  and  happy 
way. 

Neither  of  the  two  realized  how  late 
it  had  grown;  but  darkness  was  falling 
when  they  reached  the  rural  home  of 
Marcel  Frechette  and  summoned  that 
unattractive  person  to  its  forbidding  ex- 
terior. He  had  been  asleep  and  appar- 
ently intoxicated,  but  his  manners  were 
better  than  his  appearance. 

Alas,  no.  He  had  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  driving  Mademoiselle  from  the  sta- 
tion. Indeed,  he  had  never  had  the  ex- 
treme felicity  of  seeing  Mademoiselle 
before.  He  could  not  have  forgotten  her 
if  he  had.  If  he  might  be  permitted  to 
say  so,  the  face  of  Mademoiselle  was  one 
that  must  be  engraved  for  ever  on  the 
memory  of  one  fortunate  enough  to  be- 
hold it — 

Brinkley  checked  his  flow  of  Gallic  elo- 
quence, gave  him  a franc,  and  ordered 
his  driver  to  depart.  As  he  lashed  his 
weary  horse  into  a jog,  both  his  passen- 
gers were  startled  by  a sudden  realiza- 
tion of  the  swift  coming  of  the  night  and 
the  nearness  of  an  approaching  storm. 
The  fields  around  them  lay  dim  and 
silent;  lights  winked  meaningly  at  them 
from  the  windows  of  scattered  cottages, 
the  wind  began  to  sweep  the  dust  in  a 
small  whirlwind  before  it,  and  the  sky, 
which  had  seemed  so  near  and  friendly 
an  hour  ago,  was  obscured  by  ominous 
clouds.  Even  as  they  stared  up  at  it 
the  first  heavy  drops  of  rain  began  to 
fall. 

“By  Jove!”  said  Brinkley,  with  deep 
contrition,  “I’m  making  an  awful  mess 
of  this.  I ought  to  have  had  you  home 
long  ago.  Did  you  realize  it  was  so  late  ?” 

“No,”  she  said,  gently,  “I  didn’t.” 

He  stopped  the  cab  and  asked  the 
driver  a question  or  two,  and  that  per- 
sonage responded  with  a flow  of  rapid 
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and  urgent  F rench,  (d'  syhich  she  eaught 
only  occaviotiai.  words.  . Binkley 
to  her  with  Scorned  look. 

“The^>,.*<7if*isay.s/MHy»J<pl||jiniecl«  “that 
he  thinks  it's  miry  ,a  passing  over,, 

"rohablyj  in  ati  hour, ' -Tilery's  a good  inn 
alf.3.  milt  farther  on.  He  suggests  that, 
we  go  there  and  wait  till  th«j  worst  of 
the  storm  is  oast.  I incidentally,  wt;  can 
get  something  to  eat/’ 

With  a sigh  Maud  Hartley  awoke  from 
her  dmaiTh,  They  hud  made  & mess  of 
ihings-ythere  seemed  no  doubt  about 
that  They  should  never  have  come  out 
into  rite  enuntry  oh  this  wild-goose  chase. 
But  they  weft  here,  and  the  storm  was 
hero  and  two  hungry  men  and  a 
srarvtd  and  weary  horse  were  dept  n dent 
upon  hr.r  common  sense.  Very  wtejf she 
decided.  They  should  rest  and  ear— for 
an  hour.  |f  at  the  end  (T  that  riffle  thee 
storm  yi-Sa  not  oVflt,  they  would  start  for 


Tfoits  if  the  old  horse-  had  to  swim.  Once 
;m ; Tours — bin  now-  her  imagination  re-, 
fused  to  pass  the  poiht  of  their  arrival 
in  Tours.  She  communicated  her  deei- 

isSibi.:..'  ..  t.:"  t>. 


t'Oi'h? i between  k“t.  teeth,  and  swore  to 
himself  that  in  some  way,  <r«y  way,  he 
would  have  her  with  her  mother  htsfoi-* 
ten  c/ clock.  i . - 

It  was  raining  hard  when  they  reached 
the  inn.  and  the  wind  was  shriekmg; 
a round  tht  corners  of  the  old  stone  build- 
ing. But  the  dining-Toonr  to  which,  the 
landlord  led  them  had  a h re  on  the 


.....  and  the  glow  of  .candles  on  table 
and  m^ntelwjfoifolfocflfed  in  the  jfolished 
wood  of  the  paneled  walls.  The  meal  he 
b naught  them  was  rafthe  perfect  kind 
found  m France  alpiuyhMt  dpi  diet  did  it 
justice.  They  ate  absently  and  almost 
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in  silence,  listening  to  the  gusts  of  wind 
that  seemed  to  shake  the  Building,  and 
to  the  rain  that  dashed  itself  against  the 
window-panes.  Both  had  the  odd  sense 
that  sometimes  comes  in  life  of  having 
been  in  the  same  situation  before,  ana 
together.  There  was  no  self-conscious- 
ness in  their  long  silences.  They  had 
reached  the  point  where  words  were  not 
necessary. 

When  they  went  out  into  the  dripping 
court  of  the  inn,  the  storm  was  at  its 
worst.  But  their  cabman  was  awaiting 
them,  enveloped  in  a huge  waterproof 
cape,  and  the  old  horse,  cheered  by  his 
rest  and  meal,  and  protected  by  a heavy 
blanket,  seemed  ready  for  the  road.  The 
driver  helped  them  into  the  rickety  cab, 
and  fastened  its  curtains  securely  around 
them.  Sitting  close  together,  on  the 
back  seat,  they  were  protected  from  the 
storm,  enveloped  in  tne  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  drawn  together  by  an  ex- 
traordinary sense  of  interdependence 
and  intimacy.  Yet,  secure  in  this  safe 
retreat,  started  toward  Tours,  and  with 
arrival  there  in  an  hour  fairly  certain, 
Maud  suddenly  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  burst  into  tears.  A full  reali- 
zation of  her  situation  had  rolled  over 
her,  as  clearly  as  it  had  done  in  the  first 
moments  on  the  street  of  Tours. . And 
now,  as  then,  she  found  herself  in  the 
clutches  of  an  incipient  panic. 

When  they  reached  Tours,  where 
should  she  go?  She  was  as  far  from 
knowing  as  she  had  been  five  hours  ago 
— and  during  those  impossible,  incred- 
ible five  hours  she  had  been  blithely, 
happily,  driving  around  the  countryside 
with  a strange  young  man.  What  must 
he  think  of  her?  What  could  she  think 
of  herself?  What  must  her  mother  be 
thinking  now? — her  distracted  mother, 
whom  she  had  almost  forgotten.  A 
childish  gulp  broke  from  her,  and  at  the 
sound  the  wretched  young  man  beside 
her  grew  desperate.  Seizing  his  hand- 
kerchief, he  drew  her  hands  from  her  face 
and  wiped  her  eyes.  Then,  resolutely, 
he  held  the  hands  that  tried  to  draw 
away,  and  bent  toward  her,  his  eyes 
shining  into  hers  in  the  dark.  Fright- 
ened, she  shrank  from  him. 

"Don’t!”  she  cried. 

He  held  her  hands  tightly  in  his. 
"Why  not?”  he  asked,  gently. 


She  wrenched  her  hands  away,  and 
faced  him  with  sudden  decision. 

"I  don't  know  what  I’ve  been  think- 
ing of,”  she  cried.  " It’s  night,  and  I’m 
lost,  and  I’d  forgotten  all  about  it,  and 
I’m  miles  from  home — wherever  home  is. 

Oh,  how  could  I have  acted  this  wayl 
And  you  didn’t  care.  It  was  all  a lark 
to  you!” 

"You  know  better  than  that,”  he  said, 
quietly.  "You  know  perfectly  well  that 
the  reason  we  both  forgot  your  little  pre- 
dicament was  because  we  were  facing 
something  bigger — the  biggest  thing  in 
life.  You  know  that,  don’t  you?” 

She  shook  her  head. 

"You  do,”  he  insisted.  "Do  you  think 
anything  else  would  have  made  you  for- 
get? Do  you  think  I don’t  understand 
that?  I loved  you  the  minute  I saw 
you,  and  something  in  you  answered.  I 
knew  it  when  we  got  into  the  cab  and 
drove  away.  Home  is  any  place  where 
we  two  are  together.  That’s  why  you 
weren’t  afraid.  You  know  it.  Say  you 
know  it!  Say  you  love  me!” 

The  old  horse  stumbled,  and  was 
jerked  up  by  the  impatient  cabman,  with 
winged  words  of  protest.  The  storm 
was  growing  wilder,  but  neither  of  them 
noticed  it. 

" Say  it,”  he  whispered.  She  drew  her 
hands  away,  but  very  gently. 

"Wait,”  she  murmured. 

“But  there’s  so  much  I want  to  tell 
you,”  he  urged.  “We’ve  got  our  whole 
future  to  plan!” 

She  smiled  in  the  darkness.  “Wait,” 
she  said  again.  Her  voice  held  both  a 
promise  and  a command.  He  exulted  in 
the  one  and  obeyed  the  other. 

For  a long  time  they  sat  in  silence, 
while  the  horse  made  its  weary  way 
toward  Tours.  Impassive  against  the 
stormy  sky,  the  huge  back  of  their  cab- 
man rose  above  them.  He  did  not  know 
where  they  wanted  to  go  next,  and  he 
thought  it  did  not  matter.  The  rain 
beat  upon  him,  but  he  did  not  feel  it. 

His  reins  slack  on  the  back  of  his  aged 
animal,  his  chin  on  his  breast,  he  almost 
dozed.  Behind  him,  Brinkley  looked  at 
the  white  oval  of  her  face  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  told  himself  that  he  and  she 
had  been  together,  just  like  that,  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  would  be  together, 
just  like  that,  for  a thousand  years  to 
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come.  He  could  not  picture  life  without 
her,  heie  or  hereafter.  WitE an  exultant 
thrill  he  told  himself  he  need  not  try. 

“Wf’te  very  near  town/*  be  said,  sud- 
denly, "‘Can  you  remember  anything 
else  ' about:  the  house— anything  you 
haven’t  told  me ?” 

“There  was  a garden,”  she  murmured, 
dreamily,  “ with  it  straight  path  from  the 
gate  to  the  house.  Fringed  with  almond- 
trees.  There  was  a little  fountain  at  the 
left,  hut  it  wasn’t  working;  the  basin 
was  held  up  by  cherubs,  ! think  the 
iron  lamp  ovet  the  wooden  gate  was  held 
by  cherubs,  too.  And  —” 

The  old  creaked  under  his  aud* 
den  start-  Begave  the  driver  a quick 
order;  “ W by  4 id  n ’ t you  remember  that 
beforePf  keasked,  smiling  at  her. 

“ I don’t  know,”  she  said.  “ 1 suppose 
it  was  because  at  first  1 was  so  nervous 
and  frightened.  1 couldn’t  think-of  any- 
thing except  that  I didn’t  know  the 
address  or  the  woman’s  name,” 

“And  then.”  be  explained,  “when  you 
stopped  being  afraid  it.  began  to  mne 
back.  Your  mernoty  developed  the  pho- 
toglyph it  bad  unconsciously  taken- 
Doesn’t  that  sound  impressive  ?” 

The  cab  stopped  before  a large,  white 
house  set  in  a walled  garden.  Brinkley 
paid  the  driver  and  followed  her  through 
a wooden  gat^  under  an  iron  lamp  sup* 
ported  by  cherubs. 

“This  must  be  it!”  she  cried.  “And 
here’s  a number  on  the  gate-post— y?- 
I remember  now,”  she  said,  proudly, 
“that  there  was  a number— 37, 1 think,*' 

“Of  course  it's  37,”  agreed  Brinkley, 
placidly,  and  accompanied  her  into  the 

“But  how  did  you  know?”  she  de- 


manded, '“And  how  did  you  happen  to 
recognize  the  fountain  when  1 described 
it?”  ■ ■ - • 

" By  the  luckiest  of  chances,”  he 
laughed.  “You  see,  1 happen  to  be 
boarding  here  myself!” 

“ Hello,  Mr.  Brinkley,”  shrieked  a 
shrill-voiced  American  boy  from  an  up- 
per window.  “You’re  dreadfully  late 
for  dinner.  And  everybody's  worried 
about  "Miss  Hartley  F 
Brinkley  waved  his  band  to  him  and 
pursued  Maud  along  the  hall  to  the  foot 
• of  the  wide  stairs. 

“ Mayn’t  1 come  up  for  a moment  and 
meet  your  mother?”  he  begged.  “ I 
don't  want  to  wait  till  morning.” 

Mrs,  Hartley,  wide-eyed  and  excited, 
heard  her  daughter’s  voice  and  opened 
ap  upper  door  as  he  spoke.  Her  torrent 
of  questions  was  checked  by  the wruv 
derer*  who  accounted  for  her  adveriftHe 
in  one  pregnant  sentence,  and  introduced 
Mr.  Brinkley,  of  New  York, 

“But  what  I can’t  understand,”  said 
Mrs.  Hartley,  after  she  had  shaken 
hands  and  thanked  him,  “is  why  if 
should  have  taken  you  so  long  to  fihd  the 
place."  - > . V - 

“There’s  a reason,”  admitted  Mfe 
Brinkley,  gaily,  “Our  minds  wermYoft 
it  F 

'T  heft,  asshe  s t a red  a t him ,uncorn  p re- 
hendingly,  his  manner  changed. 

“We  were  a Iitderiawtn  that,”  he 
explained,  gently,”’ but  We  made  tecofd 
time  in  another  matter,  It  took  us  five 
hours  to  get  here — -but  it  didn’t  take  113 
half  as  long  to  find  each  other!”  And  to 
Maud  he  added,  urgently,  “Now  that 
you’re  safHy  home,.  it  F 

She  admitted  ft. 
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P HE  constant  reader  of  papers 
I will  recali  with  perljapsr  move  dis- 
1 tincincss  than  the  writer  our  re- 
luctance ih  owning,  some  sik  of  seven 
years  ago,  that  the  eAfth  might  he-  the 
only  inhabited  planet.  Wc*  had  been 
brought  in' 'this  pass  by  Dr,  Rilssell  Wah 
bee,  whose  work,  on.  Mit*?S  Place  in  the, 
Univsfsew^  then  newly  given  to  the 
only  world  presumably  in  a position  ro 
accept  or  dispute  ttf  tWtHoe.  His  au- 
thority for  his  p resumption,  based  upon 
a lifetime  of  scientific  research^  had  its 
influence  with  us,  and  there  was  some* 
thing  in  his  occulted  share  in  the  binary 
gtdfy  of  the  Darwinian  theory  which 
moved  our  ready  sympathy.  Yet  we 
remember  that  we  rur  rendered  at  his 
bid  ding,  very  unwillingly,  ahd  wall  a 
sense  of  pe  rsonal  joss,  opr  chahcc  bfsomc 
time,  or  some  ctetnity,  meeting  a cousin 
from  our  Mother  Eaith**  bniflrtt  Or. 
ter  worlds  in  space.  The  sim  and  the 
moon,  of  course,  had  not,  for  obvious 
reasons,  seemed  the  home  of  a kindred 
generation,  Jupiter  was  too  remote  to 
appeal  to  Us  with  the  hope  of  a com  mon 
humanity  in  his  children;  Venus,  forever 
coyly  turning  half  her  face  from  our 
astmnpmeri^  d^  pbf  promsse  tnore  than 
the  kindness  of  a maiden  aunt;  but 
Mars  with  his  colossal  system  of  internal 
improvements;  his  mighty  canals  draw*, 
ing  the  vital  fluid  from  the  melting  firpit- 
caps  of  his  poles,  and  by  means  of  his 
prodigious  hydraulics  distributing  the 
water-supply  over  a surface  which  vis- 
ibly responded  with  vegetation;  Mars 
With  his  unquestionable  atmosphere; 
Mars,  Was  as  a friendly  unch*  with  whose 
numerous  and  highly  inrelligeht  family 
the  earth's  enterprising  children  might 
hope  for  increasingly  inornate  relations. 

It  was  a peculiar  pang  to  part  svith 
Mars  and  we_did  so  with  some  faiot  be- 
lief in  a possible  mistake  on  fht‘  part  of 
Dr  . W all  ace.  As  the  years  passed , we  rev 
mained  in  this  reservation,  which  rarber 
increased  than  diminished;  we  hardly 


know  why.  Now,  however,  come*  a lit* 
tie  book;  like  that  larger  boot,  from  Eng- 
land, asking  the  dread  question,  Jie  the 
Planets  Inhabited?  The  writer,  again,  of 
authoritative  eminence,  is  Professor  E. 
Walter  Maunder,  Superintendent  of 
the  Solar  Department  of  Greenwkhj 
and  author  of  well-known  astronom- 
ical works,  somewhat  popular  in  char- 
acter and  rather  religious  in  spirit.  If 
any  reader  of  ours  is  lingering  fondly 
in  out  saving  doubt  or  oUc  supersti- 
tion concerning  the  fact,  and  values 
such  comfort  as  we  have  found  in  it, 
we  can  only  advise  him  nett  to  read 
Professor  Maunder1*  lit  chi  bouk,  for  it 
Answers  its  question  with  a defii&b  in- 
exorable beyond  the  denial  of  Dr.  Wal- 
lace., in  the  case  of  each  planet  con- 
sidered. The  Sun,  the  Moon,  our  poor, 
dear  Mars,  Venus,  Mercuric  the  Aste- 
roids, arid  the  Major  Planers  (.such  dis- 
tant relatives  of  the  earth  as  Jupiter. 
Neptune,  Saturn,  and  Uranu®)  liaye  sev- 
erally and  eulleetivciy  their  patient:  hear- 
ing, and  utp'  thciri  '8ttbe«s^(vfely'  d is  missc-d 
to  tTeroal  sterility  and  solitude. 

The  case  made  out  against  them  is 
that  in  none  is  there  water  that  flows. 
On  Mars  there  is  frozen  watery  ice,  m su- 
perabundance: Venus  is  veiled  in  thick 
clouds,  vapor  in  precipitation,  but  neither, 
ice  nor  vapor  will  do;  it  must  he  water 
that  flows.  As  for  the  stars  and  their 
systems  in  uearerand  farther  space,,  the ; 
inquiry  docs  not  meddle  or  make  with: 
them;  there  may  he  a few  scores  or  bun*' 
dreds  of  fruitful  earths  among  their 
satellites,  but  that  is  hardly  nut  affair. 
The  only  moral  question  involved  seems 
to  be. whether  the  Creator  “would  have 
created  50  many  great  and  gloriobs  orbs 
without  having  a dehriitp  purpose,'* : the 
only  such  purpose  being  '‘that  ir  might 
be  inhabited,”  But  as  ro  this  Professor 
Maunder  invices  us  ro  observe:  that  not 
one  inhabitant  has  foeien  found  on  out 
Own  Antarctic  Continent,  and  he  asks 
if  that  fact  has  any  theological  hearing, 
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“ an J why  should  it  be  different  with 
regard  to  the  continents  of  another 
planet?”  There  seems  a good  deal  of 
force  in  this,  and  the  stubbomest  be- 
liever in  the  habitability  of  the  planets 
falters  somewhat  before  it.  The  lifeless- 
ness of  our  Antarctic  Continent  does  not, 
indeed,  account  for  the  lifelessness  of  the 
planets,  but  it  seems  to  form  some  sort 
of  excuse  for  it,  and  we  must  own  for  a 
moment  at  least  that  Professor  Maun- 
der’s  ground  is  rather  strongly  taken. 

He  comes  back  to  the  same  phase  of 
the  inquiry  in  the  extremely  interesting 
chapter  where  he  deals  more  specifically 
with  this  matter  of  apparent  waste  in 
the  universe,  and  finds  that  the  apparent 
waste  is  no  waste  apparently,  but  much 
more  probably  a useful  and  necessary 
conditioning.  Before  we  blame  Omni- 
science and  Omnipotence  for  a universe 
swarming  with  stars  and  planets  where 
no  man,  or  the  like  of  him,  breathes,  or 
ever  did,  or  ever  will,  or  any  beast  or 
bird  or  fish,  he  would  have  us  consider 
the  vast  waste  areas  of  our  most  inhab- 
ited continents,  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  exist  only  to  condition  that  small 
part  of  the  earth  where  any  life  is,  brute 
or  human.  From  this  suggestion  there 
will  come  for  each  of  us  in  the  measure 
of  his  knowledge  and  power,  conjecture 
upon  conjecture,  whether  and  how  this 
is  the  rule  of  everything  that  is.  There 
is  a fascination  in  pushing  our  guesses 
this  way  and  that,  in  all  the  reaches  of 
the  moral  conundrum  which  we  call  life, 
and  proving  apparent  waste  the  condi- 
tioning of  every  form  of  good  and  beauty. 
If  we  must  abandon  so  much  to  it,  we 
may  find  it  a consolation  to  believe  that 
waste  rightly  considered  is  often  use  in 
disguise,  and  will  explain  many  hitherto 
insoluble  difficulties.  In  this  view  dim 
vistas  light  up  with  meaning  where  there 
was  none  before,  and  hope  springs  eter- 
nal with  more  than  molecular  activity 
where  despair  once  blocked  the  way. 

Professor  Maunder  descends  in  his  ex- 
emplification of  the  usefulness  of  waste 
to  such  a particular  as  the  fact  that  “our 
barren  moors  and  bleak  hillsides  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  as  collectors  of  the 
water  by  which  we  live,”  though  he  says 
nothing  of  the  sport  which  they  foster 
in  the  form  of  grouse-shooting  and  deer- 
stalking. Such  a consideration  would 


appeal  rather  to  his  English  than  his 
American  public,  and  it  might  leave  us 
still,  if  he  urged  it,  a prey  to  the  error 
that  “the  highest  use  to  which  land  can 
be  put  is  to  build  upon  it,”  and  to  a mis- 
giving of  the  creative  wisdom  which 
could  work  with  such  bewildering,  such 
inscrutable  prodigality  of  means  to  such 
comparatively  small  ends;  or  which 
could  lavish  a universe  of  suns  and  plan- 
ets upon  the  happy  conditioning  of  one 
insignificant  orb  like  that  we  live  on. 
The  best  we  can  do  under  the  circum- 
stances is  to  acknowledge  that  the  facts 
appear  to  be  with  Professor  Maunder 
while  we  reserve  a secret  conviction  that 
the  reasons  are  with  ourselves,  and  turn 
to  our  inquiry  whether  throughout  the 
moral  world,  as  the  physical,  apparent 
waste  is  really  the  conditioning  of  things. 

Such  an  hypothesis  would  satisfac- 
torily account  for  innumerable  things, 
as,  for  instance,  why  in  the  whole  range 
of  man’s  achievements  there  is  usually 
one  beautiful  thing  for  a myriad  of 
ugly  things.  The  soul  of  him  that  in 
passing  through  almost  any  exhibition 
of  pictures  is  bowed  down  with  grief 
for  the  immeasurable  preponderance  of 
vulgar  and  silly,  and  feeble  things, 
might  take  comfort  in  the  presence  of 
one  fine,  strong  thing;  might  console 
itself  with  the  thought  that  without 
those  thousands  of  vulgar  and  silly  and 
feeble  things  this  one  fine  strong  thing 
could  not  nave  been.  As  our  earth  is 
a human  home  because  of  the  frozen 
lumps  or  smoldering  masses,  forever  ster- 
ile and  solitary,  wandering  through  the 
realms  of  thoughtless  and  speechless 
space,  so  that  sole  masterpiece  may  be 
the  indirect  effect  of  those  leagues  of 
daubs.  If  we  leave  one  of  these  “vasty 
halls  of  death”  with  its  single  spark  of 
life,  and  take  our  way  through  the  cities 
of  our  loved  and  admired  country,  we 
shall  hardly  find  more  than  one  beautiful 
edifice  amidst  the  ugly  and  sordid  hous- 
ing of  a vast  nation,  which  had  hideously 
to  be,  in  order  that  it  might  exquisitely 
be.  But  this  will  not  offer  a sufficiently 
vivid  image  of  the  terrible  preponder- 
ance of  imperfection  in  the  skies,  where 
the  flaming  and  frozen  corpses  of  dead 
worlds  wheel  through  the  firmament 
with  no  office  but  to  condition  the  life 
that  looks  at  them  from  one  little  sphere. 
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For  some  conception  of  that  waste  we 
must  turn  to  the  literary  world,  where 
millions  of  worthless  books  condition  a 
single  good  one. 

But  we  men,  arrogant  sons  of  the  only 
inhabited  planet,  do  not  quite  admit  the 
final  necessity  of  waste,  of  failure,  as  the 
conditioning  of  our  successes.  We  think 
that  somehow  all  the  pictures,  buildings, 
and  books  can  yet  be  excellent.  We  poor 
human  creatures  refuse  to  look  round  on 
the  works  of  the  divine  Creator,  and  read 
in  their  imperfection,  their  unsuccess, 
their  adaptation  of  stupendous  means  to 
trivial  ends,  the  lessons  which  our  own 
endeavor  interminably  repeats.  Do  we 
somehow  think,  then,  to  be  wiser  than 
God  in  our  methods  and  completer  in  our 
works?  If  we  do,  we  are  doomed  to 
perpetual  disappointment.  After  cen- 
turies of  travail  the  race  produces  among 
billions  of  mediocrities  or  nonentities  a 
few  men  who  can  really  paint  or  write  or 
build  beautifully,  and  we  are  very  glad 
and  proud  of  them,  so  glad  and  proud 
that  we  are  loath  to  own  that  they  do 
not  ajways  paint  and  write  and  build 
beautifully.  When  we  do  own  the  truth, 
we  take  refuge  from  it  in  the  praise  of 
some  one  supreme  masterpiece.  But  if 
we  scrutinize  this  masterpiece  we  find 
that  it  is  masterly  only  in  a few  points; 
the  rest  is  comparative  failure,  apparent 
waste.  The  most  perfect  poem  has  one 
line  of  pure  poetry;  the  rest  is  padding, 
mere  conditioning. 

For  one  lovely  essay  of  Lamb’s,  or 
wise  one  of  Emerson’s,  there  shall  be 
Easy  Chair  papers  like  this  without  end, 
where  the  writer  dimly  gropes  his  way 
from  thought  to  thought,  which  may  no 
more  be  real  thoughts  than  the  markings 
on  Mars  are  veritable  canals  and  pump- 
ing-stations. Then,  descending  in  the 
scale  to  yet  lower  levels,  for  one  reader 
of  even  these  inferior  papers  there  shall 
be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  void  and 
formless  minds  browsing  in  a species  of 
chemical  reaction,  like  that  of  caterpil- 
lars, on  such  fodder  as  the  ordinary  fic- 
tion of  commerce.  Are  these  products, 
and  consumers  of  them,  the  conditioning 
of  the  two  or  three  elect  intelligences  and 
performances  of  a century?  Something 
like  this  waste  in  the  psychical  universe 
would  be  the  pale  image  of  that  devo- 
tion of  myriads  of  worlds  in  the  space 


to  the  conditioning  of  life  on  the  one 
little  planet  where  men  sparsely  dwell. 

Pale  as  it  is,  the  image  is  too  dreadful, 
and  after  its  moment  of  submission  the 
Soul  revolts  against  the  notion  that  the 
Creator  works  with  no  more  economy  of 
means  than  His  creature  in  a universe 
one  part  life  to  a billion  parts  death. 
The  Soul  requires  greater  proofs  than 
any  that  the  latest  astronomy  brings 
before  it  will  finally  believe  that  there 
is  no  life  anywhere,  plant  or  brute  or 
human,  except  that  which  flowing  water 
nourishes.  “How  do  you  know,  now  do 
you  know , Professor,  that  there  is  not 
some  sort  of  life  which  is  not  dependent 
upon  your  Water  Wagon?”  the  Soul  de- 
mands. “Could  not  He  who  suffered 
the  frozen  Mars  to  lapse  from  the  state 
of  a burning  mass  like  Jupiter  invent 
kinds  of  life  which  should  be  not  only 

f ossible,  but  comfortable  in  both  ? Must 
, who  have  adjusted  myself  to  the 
theory  that  a globular  earth  wheels 
round  the  sun,  against  the  evidence  of 
my  senses,  believe  now  that  it  has  no 
sentient  compeer  in  its  revolution?  Is 
there  no  drink  for  life  but  water  that 
flows,  no  divine  elixir,  no  cup  of  nectar 
which  the  heavens  should  offer  to  the 
thirst  of  those  freezing  or  burning  worlds 
and  put  or  keep  life  in  them?”  Very 
likely  Science  might  bid  the  Soul  not  talk 
stuff,  but  accept  as  fairly  ascertained 
facts  the  evidences  which  it  does  not  pre- 
tend are  complete  or  irrefutable  proofs; 
and  as  far  as  Science  is  tolerant,  we 
should  be  with  it.  But  we  should  still 
hold  with  the  Soul,  a little.  The  author 
of  the  very  interesting  book  which  we 
have  been  considering  himself  holds  no 
little  with  the  Soul,  and  so  far  he  seems 
wise  as  well  as  kind.  He  does  indeed 
wrench  our  habitable  planets  from  our 
fond  grasp,  as  idle  toys,  and  dash  with 
water  that  flows  our  lingering  faith  in 
them.  But  at  the  end  of  nis  fascinating 
inquiry  he  tells  the  Soul  that  Science 
cannot  answer  _ its  questions,  because 
it  has  no  experience  of  the  facts;  and 
Science  is  experience.  Apparently  he 
worships  a Redeemer  who,  shall  restore 
the  lost  proportion  between  use  and 
waste  in  the  spiritual  universe.  Yet, 
how  will  it  be  if  faith  can  scientifically 
accept  the  Resurrection  only  from  ex- 
perience, knowledge,  ascertained  fact? 
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WHEN  w*  .are  freshly  reminded,  widely  enough  developed.,  consciousness 
as  we  often  are,  of  the  mu! ti-  'to  relish  wit  or  humor,  has  by  that  vefcy 
. pfieiry  of  novels  and  short  paucity  large  room  for  .sensibility  to  awe- 
arories,  rapidly  increasing  from  year  to  some  impressions  conveyed  in  masque, ss- 
year,  wr  regard  the  fact  as  interesting  in  s-tory  or  pantomime,  so  rhat  it  stems 
rather  than  as  an  occasion  for  either  pro-  to  Jove  to  he  afraid,  or  at  least  to  enjoy, 
rest  or  regret.  the  holkm  similitudes  of  fear,  Larer, 

But  why: 'should  we  be  surprised  .)t  ail  when  words  and  images  come  to  be 
by  this  multiplicity,  which  is  an  increase  charged  with  their  full  meaning,  and 
in  variety  .as  -Mli  as  m the  aggregate  this  meaning  is  emphasized  by  associa- 
output?  '■Evolution  implies  specsali^a-.  tiem  4rni:  experience,  the  sensation  is  de- 
non,  The  number  of  phUosopfiicafi  libansftdy  coiirred  in  all  forms  of  rep- 
scientihc.  historical,  biographical,  '.and:  re  sen  t a non  and  is  to-day  abundantly 
industrial  books  constantly  increases,  supplied  oft  the  stage,  m bet  ion,  and  in 
and  there  are  niatry  tea  softs  why  works  the  diily  newspaper, 
of  fiction  should  far  more  increasingly  The  sense  of  the  comedy  of  lib;  grows 
abound.  The  desire  for  entertainment  in  complexity  and  'refinement  with  our 
.' is  universal.  while  that  for  mtormation  intellectual  progress,  ft ' has  passed 
»s  limited  evert  among  'he  li f era tc,  being  through  many  stages  of  development, 
prompted  mainly  by  a sense  of  the  need  from  the  rude  and  grotesque  susceptu 
' and  usefulness  of  learning.  bilines  of  village  roisterers,  through 

Story- ttdiing  sfttedates  literature  in  periods  of  keen  wit  and  satire,  to  our 
the  childhood  of  the  tact,  as  the  relish  modern  sensibility  with  its  deeper  cul- 
tor  it  is  mandes.r  m the  individual  child  turn  ' of  the  sympathies— the  fertile 
before  it  can  read.  History  was  orally  ground,  therefore,  of  genial  and  abun- 
recited  before  Herodotus.  As  late  as  the  daftt  humor  and  of  a kindly  reasonable-, 
Eliza  he  than  era  the  audience  of  Shaky-  ness.  The  comic  sense  is  social  and  be- 
speare’s  historical  dramas  was  mostly  .gets  : companions bility.  It  has  to  do 
illiterate.  with  the  pear  and  contemporaneous. 

History,  when  it  addressed  itself  tfT  While  vve  may  well  be  glad  that  so  much 
rectly  kc  ceviders,  retained  much  of  its  of  actual  paiti  is  hidden  from  ns  anti 
'earliest  .4'raoiaric  and  picturesque  in-  prefer  that  the  pathos  of  human  life 
yes.trnen.t,  so  that Clip  was justly  .seek-  should  appeal  to  us  remotely  through 
oned  as  one  of  the  Muses,  It  is  only  . . representative  art,  we  delight  in  direct 
lately  that  history  has  sacrificed  roman-  contact  with  the  pleasures  of  others, 
tie  charm  and  rhetoric  in  the  interest  of  T he  comic  representation .-of  life  in  liter- 
naked  truth,  admitting  as.'  dominant  ary  and  dramatic  art  gains  by  the  seitc- 
factors  of  human  progress  elements  of  stson  and  elimination  which  makes  it  art . 
polttical  ecpnomi'  which  have  affected  and  a good  part  of  our  pleasure  in  it  is 
the  moods  and  cpndftkms  of  plain  people,  the  sharing  of  it  with  others.  The 
and  in  doittg  this  it  has  availed  itself  of  tragic  represeirtatjoft  concentrates  at- 
the  finest  art  of  modern  journalism,  tcntion  arid  reflection,  isolating  each 
never  quite  suf  rendering  the  interest  and  reader  or  beholder. 
cl i atm  of  the  story.  T he  comic  sense  is  riptpftly  by  its  own 

\ : v •'  • -':j  ; nature  expansive,  hut  it  so  consists  with 

The.  desire  for  entertainment  is  not.  life’s  growing  complexity  that,  apart 
altogether  a craving  for  amusement,  from  it?  increasing  prominence  in  the 
Tragedy  preceded  comedy.  The  child,  play  and  the  novel,  it  more  and  more 
before  it  has  sufficient  experience  or  a tends  to  pervade  rhe  entire  range  of 
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social  sensibility.  Pathos  is  always  near 
to  tears,  but  the  held  of  comedy  spreads 
far  beyond  that  of  laughter  or  even  of 
gaiety,  including,  on  the  one  hand,  subtle 
nuances  of  intellectual  perception  and, 
on  the  other,  impressions  and  interpre- 
tations created  by  our  sympathy,  till  it 
blends  with  our  sense  of  the  pathetic. 
In  hction  these  elements  of  comedy  hnd 
room  for  unlimited  development  and  re- 
finement. The  novels  of  the  two  great- 
est masters  within  the  memory  of  this 
generation — those  of  George  Meredith, 
in  their  intellectual  appreciations,  and 
those  of  Thomas  Hardy,  in  their  sym- 
pathetic characterizations  — distinctly 
show  the  advance  beyond  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  eighteenth  and  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century:  We  note  a 
like  advance  in  the  wise  interpretations 
of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  the  intuitive 
analysis  of  Henry  James,  the  compan- 
ionableness of  Howells,  and  the  vital 
humor  of  Mrs.  Deland.  The  comedy  of 
situation  and  character  was  never  better 
illustrated  than  in  Arnold  Bennett’s 
Buried  Alive.  The  best  of  current  fic- 
tion shows  how  far  wit  has  subdued  the 
ancient  epigram,  and  humor  those  stage- 
like exaggerations  which  warped  Dickens 
out  of  natural  perspective. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that,  with  all  this 
expansion,  this  wonderful  evolution,  of 
the  comic  sense  in  life  and  literature — 
in  the  descriptive  and  philosophical 
essay  as  well  as  in  drama  and  fiction — 
comedy  must  always  bow  its  head  to 
tragedy? 

Perhaps  the  answer  is  simply,  Old 
Mortality.  Does  the  child,  in  the 
nursery  and  before  it  has  fairly  entered 
upon  life,  begin  to  coquet  with  Death? 
Is  this  why  he  so  keenly  relishes  the 
gruesome  folk-lore  offered  him? 

The  Egyptians  nonchalantly  displayed 
skeletons  at  their  feasts,  and  the  child- 
like medieval  imaginations  played  with 
Death  in  association  with  all  festivities, 
as  shown  in  Holbein’s  famous  sketches. 
But  the  child  needs  no  such  bright  foil 
for  its  parlous  enchantment;  it  has  not 
entered  upon  any  of  life’s  festivals,  yet 
welcomes  the  rash  encounter. 

The  provision  of  this  abundant  folk- 
lore in  which,  as  in  the  Bluebeard  fable, 
mortality  has  such  ghastly  visualization, 
seems  to  be  instinctive,  as  if  sure  of  the 


child’s  response.  We  ask  what  meaning 
it  can  have  for  the  child,  and  our  ques- 
tion assumes  the  dignity  of  a psycho- 
logical problem. 

In  these  nurseiy  tales  death  is  never 
natural,  the  inevitable  incident,  which 
to  the  child  is  a shock  too  inert  to  seem 
tragic;  it  is  always  violent  death,  escape 
from  which  is  conceivably  possible, 
through  compliance  with  fixed  condi- 
tions, through  superior  cunning  or  agile 
evasion,  or  through  a turn  of  the  tables 
upon  the  antagonist,  as  in  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer,  where  the  boy  despatches  the 
bogy.  These  stories  are  made  for  the 
child,  who  could  not  invent  them  or  give 
them  their  definite  shape.  But  why 
does  just  this  kind  especially  and  in- 
fallibly appeal  to  it?  The  ground  of  the 
impression,  or  enchantment,  is  indefin- 
able and  so  independent  of  acquired  ex- 
perience that  we  must  regard  it  as  hered- 
itary. Death  is  the  theme  of  mortality 
— not  as  static,  but  as  violently  quick 
Death,  the  great  challenger  to  adven- 
ture, imagination,  and  faith,  for  ever  pre- 
senting himself  to  be  wrestled  with  to 
wonderful  advantage.  Why  should  not 
the  child — itself  embodying  the  advan- 
tage of  the  endless  encounter — have  the 
innate  sense  of  this  race-heroism?  In 
the  fable  and  story  of  degenerate  peoples 
the  heroic  element  is  lacking,  giving 
larger  place  for  cunning  and  for  super- 
stitious dread. 

As  physiologically  the  sense  of  pleas- 
ure begins  in  that  of  pain,  so  in  their 
fundamental  ground  and  in  their  first 
manifestations  the  tragic  and  the  comic 
sense  do  not  seem  divided  by  any  sharp 
distinction.  The  psychology  of  laughter 
is  not  far  from  that  of  tears — that  is,  in 
their  beginnings.  The  child’s  delight  in 
terror  is  an  illustration  of  this  natural 
confusion.  A wholly  natural  sensibility, 
is  to  be  presumed;  an  abnormally  sensi- 
tive child  may  be  thrown  into  convul- 
sions by  an  abrupt  shock  which  is  an 
occasion  of  fearsome  delight  to  its 
healthy  companions.  There  is  indeed 
a kind  of  convulsiveness  in  both  sobbing 
and  laughter. 

In  their  development  tragedy  and 
comedy  grow  apart,  taking  distinctive 
lines,  as  determined  by  circumstance 
and  experience.  Tragedy  keeps  nearer 
to  its  elemental  ground,  its  original  ten- 
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sion,  while  comedy,  in  its  expansion  and 
refinement,  becomes  a relaxation.  Both 
lose  their  native  grotesquely.  Thus 
tragedy,  too,,  has  its  refinement,  as  hu- 
man sensibility  broadens  with  our  ex- 
panded consciousness  and  deepens  with 
our  feeling  oflife’s  profounder  meanings, 
and  a pathos  attaches  not  only  to  vio- 
lent crises  but  to  all  mortal  vicissitudes, 
becoming  a subdued  sadness  felt  in  the 
brightest  moments. 

1 hus,in  so  far  as  our  sense  of  life  gains 
in  reasonable  naturalness,  tragedy  again 
blends  with  comedy.  Shakespeare  con- 
joined them,  not  in  defiance  of  the 
canons  of  art,  but  in  obedience  to  “the 
art  which  nature  makes.” 

Thus  violent  death  has  slackened  its 
ancient  hold  upon  human  sensibility. 
The  sharpness  of  its  tragic  edge  is  in  our 
day  blunted  even  for  the  young  person 
by  the  newspaper  record  of  murders  and 
fatal  accidents,  these  latter  increasing 
constantly  in  number  with  the  accumu- 
lating perils  of  progressive  mechanics 
and  locomotion;  and  as  the  casualties 
themselves,  except  in  singular  instances, 
like  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic , have  no 
heroic  association,  the  old  tragic  sense 
degenerates  into  a love  of  sensational- 
ism. The  stabs  and  thrusts  men  get  in 
moral  and  spiritual  conflicts  have  a 
stronger  appeal  to  normal  modem  sen- 
sibility. Something  enters  here  which 
is  not  wholly  mortal,  and  which,  while  it 
grows  out  of  the  hereditary  ground  of  the 
tragic  sense,  far  transcends  it. 

It  was  inevitable  that  romantic  love 
should  in  time — as  it  most  emphatically 
did  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  even  down  to 
the  nineteenth  century — come  to  be  as- 
sociated with  death  in  heroic  legend  and 
story.  Here,  too — in  the  case  of  love  as 
in  that  of  death — the  child,  before  it  has 
any  such  actual  experience  as  would  ac- 
count for  it,  is  wonderfully  impressed 
by  the  representation  conveyed  through 
the  romantic  ballad  or  by  a novel  like 
Miss  Porter’s  Scottish  Chiefs,  and  the 
tragic  circumstance  is  imperatively  de- 
manded by  the  child’s  imagination,  to 
accentuate  the  impression,  there  being 
no  foil  to  love  like  death,  and — though 
it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  early  Greek 
sensibility — no  foil  to  death  like  love. 
And,  in  the  case  of  love  as  in  that  of 
death,  the  impression,  which  in  the 


child  seems  so  elemental  and  hereditary, 
is,  in  the  adult  modem  sensibility,  trans- 
muted to  a higher  plane,  where  it  is  as- 
sociated with  ideals  that  transcend  all 
mortal  issues. 

We  see,  then,  what  an  immense  and  di- 
versified field  is  open  to  modem  fiction — 
a field  which  it  shares  only  with  drama. , 
It  includes  all  that  comes  within  the 
range  of  sensibility,  with  the  expansion 
of  which  fiction  is  developed  in  all  its 
variations.  The  greater  the  general 
craving  for  mere  information,  the  more 
the  literature  designed  for  its  satisfac- 
tion comes  to  be  condensed  in  cyclopedic 
form;  but  fiction  cannot  be  codified,  it 
must  be  read,  and  its  diffusion  is  limited 
onlv  by  the  number  of  readers.  Science 
and  philosophy  can  never  usurp  its  func- 
tions in  the  presentment  of  nature  and 
life.  History  can  become  its  rival  only 
by  its  imitation,  by  becoming  as  dra- 
matic and  picturesque,  but  it  can  never 
become  so  fully  and  intimately  interpre- 
tative, especially  of  contemporary  hu- 
manity. The  essay  may  more  nearly 
approach  it  in  this  office  of  interpreta- 
tion, by  assuming  its  dramatic  guise 
and  concrete  personation.  Something  of 
this  sort  began  with  Plato  and  was  more 
humanly  achieved  by  Steele  and  Addison 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  though  only 
as  a reflection  of  contemporary  manners; 
to-day  in  the  creative  criticism  of  life 
it  not  only  co-operates  with  fiction,  but 
becomes  an  important  part  of  its  texture. 

If  novels  and  short  stories  were  writ- 
ten only  by  master  creators  and  inter- 
preters there  would  be  very  little  fiction. 
The  popular  demand  will  always  be  met 
short  of  such  high  attainment;  too  many 
readers  do  not  yet  even  insist  upon  so 
much  of  the  creative  quality  as  is  es- 
sential to  the  reality  of  fiction.  Sensa- 
tionalism is  driven  out  of  the  field  since 
it  can  no  longer  compete  with  the  actual- 
ities of  life  as  journalistically  reported. 
Unhappily,  a deluge  of  banalities  is  wel- 
comed in  its  place. 

It  is  well,  nevertheless,  that  comedy 
has  to  such  a degree  gained  upon  tragedy 
and  that  so  much  of  fiction  lightly  serves 
for  entertainment.  The  play  of  life  is 
next  to  its  buoyant  hope,  next  to  its 
faith,  and  most  responsive  to  the  mod- 
em note  of  sympathy. 
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Yrtofy?, 


The  New  Ballad  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 


AS  l was  hasting  on  my  way. 

To  catch  the  etffty  tram.  1 
l mtt  a man  ai!  be?W  yimL  #ray 
Whose  brow  was  knit  \yixH  p; 
He . hojirsety  croaked.  v<  Aiv»y*  Belay  !’ 
And  seized  '$tf‘  mt:  imam. 

Lite  glovt :m%  emivei  w-i$  his  eye; 

HiOb^rd  fik^  Si>xnish  moss; 
jgBl  xrahG  said  L 4f  you  1!  brush  i 
VM  try  the  \ws.'-  : ' ■ 

4tHi;  rh^e  A blisir^  ; b^  rn^dte  teplyy 
"They  calls  tut  alhermssr’* 

With  his  wild  • it&xfr  he  held  . me  tfies 
It  chiHerl  me  through  and  through; 
lvT11  miss  my  {tain.**1  I ' 

, L#t  ‘ 1 

Wff  ye  riuss  the  ;'^y^or£hrfc^; 

4YV  km  gn  on  (he  eich.t-TA^,' ' 


Twa$  Fgll  of  souvtTtieers  an*  stuff 
He  fetched  -from  ‘irstt  $e#A  > *4 


He'd  £^vthin$,  ytip^n  mV  wo/d. 

T7; X . ! .: 0.1-  ' .*•  .' 


From  afl’  ugly  Ghmec  |oss 
> a J?0ihf*  Sea  spoon  Unit  lieiarty  stirred 
His  owjl'  bot/eYavy  y * 

it  his  special  pride  were  a gawfky  l>ird 
lie  called  ftn  albetcrosv 


” At  first  he  built  little  coop 
Whar.  she  ’Acre  safely  stowed; 

Hr  Hipped  her  wings  and  fed  her  soup 
tire ar  catfish!  how  >h>  grooved  • 

She  t&gfc;  •^n;  ihe/^ioftpf • 

And  pecked  at  folks,  an*  crowed. 


’‘Last  month  Cap*  Hanks  he  took  a trip 
10  he  M>me  weeks  away; 

He  trusted  me  ro  guard  iW* ship 
tAnd  that  Link.  bird  b*  prey 
I s vvcjte  tb  nhest'  her  through  rhepi  pf 


I.  rsu.  '&tg  iris  w fern 

>i*Oi  >CfV\CS  '.vs  1 COOU3  Get;'’ 


y<t4  e^cxvui  .4xVi  79a 


I Iti.l  % V-E  NAWTHi.V  &KT  TK«1 

l'\V*S  TUPli.g.  XrMVitZ  Mfc'N  .'"U>  ON ?y 


Vhe  look?*  of  ail  wf  ’em  was  bad 
They,  wasn't  there  for  play; 
•lhii>k$ ;I,  v Tis  eloquence,  my  lad, 
That's  got  to  save.  the  day/ 


i4{  fed  her  fish,  as  was  his  wish, 

Sech  scraps  a>  5 could  get; 

An1  chicken  hones  an5  sand  an*  sror.e^ 
Rot*  Gosh!  she  tr  aftd  ex, 

I took  sunn*  pink  in  lur  inside-- 
Twa>  coppctohned,  l her. 

ygftfjg  had  a Roman  style  of  beak 
Fh^t  $Wjj}fet^4  flounders  whole* 

1 fed  her  ninety  times  3 week* 

An*  twixt  them  Rivals  stoic- 
Although  her  look  was  mild  an'  meek 
X fed  her  with  a pol<> 


fj  kinder  aUers  thought  1 had 
\ diplomatic  way-) 


IV  'Our  husdms  ought  to  stir 
With  ioy  anr  civic  pride, 

In  havin'  sech  a bird  as  her 
A livin'  bv  our  side* 

Oh&erv^  her  Roman  beak!  an\  sir. 
Observe  her  haughty  stride!’ 


“1  let  rhe  oratory  rip — 

St/z  t *Ther  bird’s  a king! 
You’re  jealous  of  my  guardianship 
Why,  if  tier  Sp*re.a»i  of  wing 
Ain't  seven  foot  froni  tip  to  rip. 
Til  vat  the  bird,  by  Jing!’ 


Higgins  lost  a r^Orpound  hjVrn 

i&ktii.mi  ; ■ : 

tk  hid  a Scuoy~n*t  foil!  of  r ; j 
She  ev  the  nec  an  all 

All  fhtough  that  street  thr  folks  Vfovcd  nfoyt. 
Was  convin"  round  to  «* n f(. 

Wi:;i\£  -.rtMueT  ..why.ri  l:£ot  hurnri  l found 
i hr  it  things  lied  growed  intense; 

/aMund.  . 

\-vvhhfhfh  on  riuj  fence; 

Th^’a;Il:.wWs;  rtfon  that.  J urn bri-hen 
•Htd  put  .some  expense/ 

:hCapf  iliggihtJ  hridte  the  pause  qffl*  sforke: 
■{\  all  w;*>  frit,  mi*  for  years. 

Rut  that  that1  bird*  upon  nyv.  word. 

Has  '$<t  v$-  hy  rhe^ars- ' . . ' ’*•'•;*> '?< 

or  ;she>  by  (Fa W?  foes './"•/  V’y 
'Must  have  this  vale  of* tears.*  ... 


V I duin'r  mean  it,  goridm^s  knows, 
'In.iS  \u\i  j way  v>i  speech. 

Rut  all  ter  v'rice  my  ri>\£r|gy tt*tr£ 
As  each  one  winked  at  eiiek 
They  .gW$.  a yardstick,  anii  they  got 
T o ie^rp  fl\at  birdie's  reach. 


'Sa]o  ..  Jmhs  1 see,  t>}t<  out  an  ax-. 
Honed  for  tht  Aed  thyy  done. 

Y%it ^ lovv-do^n  Tiird  three  mrhes  lack?, 
•‘And  T. Vo,  toe*  old  to  rim. 

1 rd;>  yt  thin*  but  the  facV  — 
rhm  sir  nag  men  to  -pnt?  A 


up/"  I cried  v/’ thou  grayTami  man  I 
Why  art  rhou  .At  * toss  ; ■ *V  7W  "v 
TVytefi  thy  : ;.>V 

. Thy  and  tossPr  ; 


H1GAN 
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He  broke  the  pause — 4<YVith  these  here  jaw 
I et  that  alhercrpss. 

•‘I  et  her  broiled  an'  stowed  an*  fmdl  — 
An*  fricasseed  on 

They  fed  me  hash  until.  I cried—  . 

Two  bullies  held  rny  head. 

1 cracks  no  jfbke$  on  foreign  folk* 

That's  forcibtiily  fed; 

Tye  walked  got  the  shake: 

Fer  ' PyyoT ' 

My  tomctenjce  *uy 
T durrac*  which  k "wiw.  ■ 


So  don't  git  mad,  fer  goodness*  sakes; 
! stopped  ye  ctpe;  I must. 

" V veils  rny  tale  along  the  way 
git  ir(y  v mmgy. ; 

Cap'  TIiinks  k coming  home  ter-day- 
Ho  d anno  nawthin  s wrong, 
i »A7r»te'  him  plain  Td  : miKst  his  train 
And  bring  his  bird  along!” 

! Wrtmched  mv  from  his  grasp  and  tan, 
Nor  naused  to  say  adieu. 

A rrmhxr  m<i  a w r man, 

F caught  the;  "leveti-cwo. 


At'  Wim  Sight 

pADtRTvVSKf  re  its  of  an  aiming  in- 
cident which  occurred  while  he  chanced 
to  restaurant  m New 

York,  ft so happened  rliat;t.hv ..numbers-  of 
a national  trade.  as^ciStibn'  ^‘te  hold- 
mg  a celebration  dinner another  p$K  of 
the  building*  and  at  ehe'.cdtWe'nf  the.  feiit  one 
of  the  guests  iriade  his  way  t&,th#-6fa$k-tmmr 
wfett  he  etieountertd  the  famous :'piioni>t 
The  new-comer  stated  fiir  a Jong  nmi*  ar 

and;  at  test  Y*idv*.: 


"You  art  very  much  like  Paderewski.  Do 

you  know  him ?w  /_  :/VY  . . , 

v /.  W ..<rJ'....:  * ^ v:.  Vfl.w  V v :•»-  /'  . ii  ",  ' -i.  4 


4vX  am  Tiid*-? uskc’"  re-joined  the  other, 
modestly. 

‘‘WlmP  shouted  the  *r ranger*  and,  dash- 
ing at  him,  he  shook  both  hh  hands* 

fiefort  P^detrewstj  sufficiently  recovered 
from  fy^  mrpri se  the  fitaii  srepped  to  the  door 
ajrwJy/.t^lJing  thu others  rf  hh?v  party,  yelhd  ; 
**l  -$iy , Wheelyty  Ca rvy<  a ! j of  you 

come  here!  1 want  to  introduce  you  to  ray 
friend  PaderefekiP 


The  Yearly  Tribute 


Google 


That  Delicious  Moment 

you  arr  tv alking  with  y'iMr  parried  sifftr  a nd  her  cfiildfen 
and  nted  ife  iirangtr  you  have  Jtfen  jo  ‘anxioiu#  u im fir sjs 


when  a little  gir!  was  on  the  track/"  she  ran 
neitm  and*  hoSdmg  tight  to  auntie’s  hand* 
Called  hack,  " Now-  you  can  e’ank.  ’er  up.  ' 


■■■•..  «W  ^ 

AAISS  WILKINS*  the  primary  teacher.,  was 
1 * -ifrst toictjng,  her  small  clia^iy.v 

*’$%!}}£  fy rte  thing  of  kfi|v.>rrunee  that  Axi 
not  esist  a Imndrid  years  agee/  /said  the 
teacher.  ; "?  _ • A ,v‘  .>  *‘  v 

Ralph  an  only  child*  who 

scare*  / 

aroweredy  c yv,t.; : .•:'  v •:..*  ;\;-v  ::v-;;c" 


•The.  Viilam^e 

dph  I'iankhnv  an  only  eftfld,  who  was-  * n/VTr  •*  1t  ,, 

:d  *n  %eir.r>tif  row<  promtvtly  $bose  and  ] upon  the  vjUarteltac 

,hrk,A  .Whene'er  the  Mum-  l xvish  to  woo* 

It h like  a little  tinkling  bell. 

Since  first  \ feanud  to  *pe?.k  and  . 

And  raemorr/ed  a rhyme  cy  two, 

I \ibtt  upon  the  villaneHe. 

1 * J’  J '■  / v . vv^’^v  i 

In  verse  it  has  no  patalfeL  " 

(Let  captious  enttrv  ch%  ** ?#ooh-pooh i' 
ItV/fikek  little,  tinkling  hvlU 

Some  petsaptf  iove  a ^yj^etish  .smell, 

; Others  kdpre  ' 

/ hpnf)  the  \vi!tanc^fe. 

It  nktftr  a x^ieg-e  yelh 

And*  fa  yored  - by  rite  cOi rureii  'few, 

. . , ^ m . Its  Like  a.  liufe  r in tJrnii.  /W/e. 

Used  to  Motors 

. HER'S  aunt  had  some  diffia/ty  in  Y<m  s«-,  ir  pay*  vm-  |*rvtry  vreiL 
rrsuading  her  to  cross  the  nolo*:.,.!  And  >«.v  j»rrh*  time  to  do- 

track  where  an  cn.iruR  u as  puffing  off- wto.-un.  I ..;<r  upon  the  vjlbndlt:; 

When  her  attention  was  c:dli:d- roy.hr  hmrdtff  /Its  like  a Ijrtb  .vf/7xo- Tell 

standing  by  ity  V.  ho  °\vvuddr;'t  let  n start  — W.  T.  Larned. 


Hardships  indeed 

THE  class  in  history  w*as  tynesrirng  tuth 

• the  terribly* of;  the  • fc’&jiti- 
nejritat  Aittiy  at  VaUey  forge  when,  the 
fcirhsrr  jasfced 

shi|W'/tjP':fHe"  patriot:  ariny.tthA  .irpaJi  girl 
fin  all  y vnlumeerccl  ao  a ti^wcv  brief  and 
cbmpryhensrvyv  'trf  he  hardships,  Valley 
l orge  Were  very  hard  ships,  th^y  vyere  tlw 
hardest  ships  in  all  thfc  world)” 
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THEvtew^e,#^ci;je:d  babjr had  atHveji*  and 

• 'ibks  father  wav  Mvifed  Thytor  set  hh 

little  dztighttK  that  h 

might  be  afe 

" What'  will  you  oil  the  little  one*  NWtct- 
heart  rv  said  he. 

"X  tfrmk  Tit  said^l^ 

mother.  **l  always  have  liked  that  name." 

'“Oh  no!”  said  the  father.  l*j  wouldn’t 
Call  h£t  GfAeia!  it's  wdi  a fypey  name. 
Why  not  calf  htt  Helen,  after  your  mother^* 

‘T  don’t  mind,^  said  she. 

So.  th*^  ^hriit^ed  dVe  foby  Helen. 

til  due.  time  another  ;littfe  ooz  was  .an-, 
nounbeii,  and  the  father  was  invited  in  to  see 
fm  second  baby  da  tighter*.  He  longed'.  eK- 
ceeJi ngly  fttr  a son  and  {uHf>  but  vVas  almost: 
t^eotteded  when  he  looked  at  rixe  mother 
as  j&e  cuddled  the  little  ghl  to  her  side 

"What  will  you  name  this  £we>  dfc&fcjest  r-* 

* I think  Vfl  call  her  Cracia/*  ^said  the 
mother.  • :T  always  havEliked  that  fianji; /' 

the  father^  ‘.k  3 t-s  v sud>  a fouhUi  name. 
Why  mx  give  her  a stabler  one.  We  might 
calf  heir  Ruth  -tfm  my  mother;^ 

" All  rightr**-  she  l think  Ruth 

would  be  a nice  nptroe  for  Mi$^T V : - 


If  We  AH  Atteir^ceU  .by.  Pay  Our  Defrf  to  Sdnfe  -C-laas 
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A Christmas  -Story  Without  Words 
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Unimportant 
QNE  of  the  fair 


sengers  of  a yachting 
party  observed  that  the 
captain  wore  an  anxious 
look  after  some  mishap  to 
the  machinery  of  the 
craft. 

“What's  the  matter, 
Captain  ?M  she  inquired, 
solicitously. 

“ I he  fact  is,”  respond- 
ed the  captain  in  a lov 
voice,  “our  rudder’s  brok- 
en.” 

”Oh<  my,  don’t  fret 
about  that,”  replied  the 
young  woman,  consoling- 
ly* ”As  it’s  under  the 
water  nearly  all  the  time, 
no  one  will  notice  that.” 


“Turn  About** 

XHE  young  wife  ap- 
proached  her  husband 
a few  days  before  Christ- 
> v <:  ^ mas  and  confided  in  a lit- 

J’ V*  tie  whisper: 

:|v  ‘ 'Dear,  I just  can’t  wait 

till  Christmas  to  tell  you 
~ • • - w hat  I’ve  got  you  for  a 

present.” 

, . “Well,  what  have  you 

n-  be  half  got  me?”  he  inquired. 

“Eve  got  you  a new 
coffee  percolator,  and  a 
new  pair  of  the  dearest 
ate  draperies  for  my  room.  Now,  what  are 
ou  going  to  get  for  me?” 

‘ Well,  ’ he  answered,  contemplatively, 
how  about  a new  safety  razor  and  a mug?” 


Lady  Bountiful:  “Poor  man!  You 
frozen,  tlerc  s one  of  my  husband's  old 


The  Unwise  Christmas 

’’pWAS  the  night  before  Christmas,  and 
all  through  the  house 

One  creature  was  stirring,  and  that  was 
a mouse. 

1 he  stockings  that  hung  by  the  chimney 
with  care 

He’d  nibbled  the  toes  of  them,  pair  after 
pair. 

He  ate  all  the  candy,  six  candy  canes,  too; 

Not  a morsel  was  left  when  that  mouse 


A Different  Usage 

the  proofs  of  a certain  new  dic- 
tionary Were  sent  to  Yale  University 
for  revision,  suggestions,  etc.,  the  following 
definition  caught  the  eye  of  one  of  the 
professors; 

c' Behai:  A word  of  doubtful  meaning  in  the 
Scriptures  . . . worthlessness  . . . wicked- 
ness. ... 

“/Now  the  sons  of  EH  were  the  sons  of 
Belial  (R.  Y\  margin,  wicked  men),  they 
knew  nor  the  Lord/—!  Samuel  ii.,  12.” 

This  was  too  good  an  opportunity  to  let 
slip  by.  He  had  only  a small  space,  but 
that  was  large  enough  to  add  an  additional 
quotation:  “The  sons  of  Belial  had  a 
glorious  time.”— Dryden 


Hh*  moral  of  which  —if  you  know  what  a 


A mouse  that  has  perished  of  acute  gas* 
tritis — 

That  Christmas  itself  may  he  called 
question 

r it  creates  indigestion 
— Ralph  BfrcPngrcn 
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A Sub-antarctic  Island 

BY  ROBERT  CUSHMAN  MURPHY 

Curator  of  Mammals,  Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

HE  grayness  of  an  ant-  evening  closed  in  with  a wet  snow-squall, 
arctic  spring  day  was  so  we  wore  ship  and  stood  offshore, 
deepening,  and  the  knowing,  however,  that  our  outward 
watch  at  the  bow  of  the  voyage  was  about  to  end,  for  through 
Daisy  peered,  with  re-  the  darkening  haze  we  had  caught  a 
newed  keenness,  into  glimpse  of  the  blackish  coast  hills  and 
the  tenebrous  mist  illimitable  snow-fields  of  South  Georgia. 

The  old,  black,  New  Bedford  A small  speck  near  the  bottom  of  an 
whaling-brig  rolled  jerkily  on  her  light-  unfamiliar  map  may  be  all  that  South 
ballasted  keel.  There  was  hardly  enough  Georgia  means  to  most  Americans,  and 
wind  to  fill  her  canvas,  but  the  dull  yet  for  more  than  a hundred  years  Amer- 
waters  of  the  South  Atlantic  were  still  ican  seafarers  have  voyaged  regularly  to 
troubled  by  the  memory  of  a four  days’  that  far-away  isle,  and  some  of  them 
storm.  Masses  of  brown  kelp  and  scat-  have  grown  wealthy  on  its  spoils.  About 
tered  bits  of  worn  floe  ice  heaved  with  the  size  of  Long  Island,  New  York,  lying 
us  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  slowly  in  a blustery  ocean  twelve  hundred  miles 
fell  astern;  a gleaming-white  snow-petrel  east  of  Cape  Horn,  South  Georgia  is  one 
(the  first  we  had  seen)  brushed  the  rig-  of  the  chain  of  sub-antarctic  islands 
ging  in  its  flight,  and  three  graceful,  which  almost  encircles  the  south-polar 
sooty  albatrosses  circled  round  and  axis  of  the  earth.  These  isles  are  bleak, 
round  the  vessel,  poising  successively  treeless,  mountainous,  and  essentially 
above  the  ball  on  the  foretopgallant-  antarctic  in  all  features  save  that  their 
mast.  Both  the  signs  and  the  reckoning  fauna  and  flora  possess  an  interest  all 
told  of  the  proximity  of  land,  and  we  their  own.  The  islands  form  the  transi- 
were  all  expectancy  after  five  months  of  tion  zone  between  the  south-temperate 
sperm-whaling  through  three  zones  of  and  the  polar  regions,  the  habitat  of  the 
the  mighty  Atlantic.  great-winged  wandering  albatross  and 

“Land-ho!”  the  myriads  of  other  sea  birds  of  the 

I rushed  to  the  bow  at  the  welcome  southern  hemisphere,  the  breeding- 
cry,  and  gazed  into  a monochrome  of  grounds  of  fur  seals  and  sea-elephants, 

i;ray.  Dimly,  gradually,  a long,  dark  and  the  range  of  the  southernmost  flow- 
ine  loomed  out,  and  above  it  an  area  of  ering  plants. 

intangible  whiteness  blending  with  the  South  Georgia  was  discovered  and 
soft  sky.  Before  we  could  see  distinctly,  named  in  January,  1775,  by  Captain 

1913,  by  Harper  ft  Brothers.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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T-it  * pAtsv,"  at  New  Behhowd 


while  op  hjshisvx.iric  voyagy  Fora  cfnrofy  afft'rC'oiTk’s  ^yage  the 
round  the  world  ip  HL  M.  B.  Gpprgia  were 

It  had  certainly  been  sighted  and  re-  meminTS  of  passing  antarctic  expedi- 
ported  before  htV  time,  perhaps  as  early  tions.  or  lonely  -tv'ind- jarnmers  in  starch 
0 rhe  year  .uoo,  when  Amerigo  Ves*  of  seals.  Yank t<*- manners,  mainly  from 
pucci's  galleon  -was  Jnvrn  by  furious  the  seaporr*  of  Connecticut.:  were  rhe 
storms  many  hundred  miles  Hr--;?  <o  dispp.vr-  th--  yre-.u  di>:covt:*f$k 

Ward  froip  {^Kagprtfiif shy*  It  was  <^pC'  the  vjrtfeir  Worth-' 

fain  Cook  who  first  explored  and  charted  Iciness  of  his.  first  antarrric.  Irmtlfalh 
■the, forbidding  coast  of  the  Pew  land,  and  'They SMlvsetpmmly,  however,  did  ail  that 
who-  going  ashore,  ’’  took,  posNessipa  of  h y within  i j«i  t pow.e  t tp  malcc  the 
the  country  in  his  Majesty's  name.,  u«  island- 'worthless,  for  during  the  first  few 
dcr  a dis.''hargy  of  ini  .ill.  oms.”  Cook  years  of  rhe  nmeteenth'  century  they 

believed  at  first  that  he  had  reached'  the.  killed  more  than  a million  fiujysvsis.  Tn- 

Terra  Ji-iOaih  whit  b.  he  was  ieVmittent  slaughter  son  e that -time  has 

.seeking,  bio  -on.  iinding.  rhe  <ce-rapped.  completely  extirpated  these  ammals  at' 

tofrv  region  o>  U nrier-  h .ut  vT-md  of  SbuTv  (Georgia  By  the  rime  rhe  height 
Seventy  lcsfgttysTn? ;b^;'tyltij^'v^c;T.:pf,  rfi*  fur-seal  massacre  yds  over,  the 
observed,  ton  one  would,  ever  be.  fume-  /Tde-pham.  oil"  harvest. had  commenced 
fined;,  md  which  w.-s  cnonemly  “ mu  —tbai :,is.  the  mihe  ;r«  tin high-grade 
worth  rhe  discover v\"'  he  r.Vnedy  covered  lubiu  jring oil  made-  from  thy  blubber  of 
in  his.  j t>  t j r ri  3k  ^ T ; y ^ tier  cl  hi  nfU  > ft  c .jj.M  ’S'linm-fm  sca-elopbant.  . Thy  num- 

hfct t Of  the  I itt  icr  spcidcT%yre  also  seri- 
ously reduced, Tuft  ire  recent  status  was 
unknown,  and  in  ruder  to  study  this 


his  quest  of.  tin.-  Antarctic  Continent. 
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largest  and  strangest  of  seals,  as  well  as-,  fore.  1 here  were  blue-eyed  shags  with 
to  observe  and  collec  t:  other  forms  of  life  their: ' ife'tnacttlafe  - th  roars  and  breasts, 
on  South  Georgia,  l made  my  long  yoy*  albatrosses  and  petrels  wheeling  over  the 
age  thtther  in  mu.*  sea,  and  flocks  of  terns  and  screaming 

November  i^tb,  the  morning  after  we  .kelp  gulls  along  the  ■ short?.  toc)tg,  At 
had  ’‘made  the  land,”  dawned  bright  midday  we  esme  abreast  tbt  entrance  of 
and  bjue,a  b.ippy  change  aftet  the  dismal  Cumbteirland  Byy  With  its  background  of 
mists  through white,  pointed  mountains,  Moiihc  Paget 
ing,_  A thin  fog  half  veiled  the  valley  and  Sugar  Top  rearing  their  unclouded 
glaciers  and  f he  bases  of  the  sryen,  bare  outlines  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet  in 
coast  ranges,  veddish-brtrtvti- in  the  sun-  the  midst  of  a -dozen  - lessor  peaks.  We 
shine,  but  the  whire  mountain  ridges  arid  knew  that  Norwegian  whalemen  had. hr- 
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success  of  his  whaling  venture  .worr  ied  on  hoard  the  Fvriuna,  the  first  whale 
to  the  establishment of  other  sta  tiwn&  in  steamer  that  ever  hooted  mfsrfurh  Geor- 
various '•fjord's  (it  the  . northern  coast.  ' gia  waters.  When  vve  arrived,  about  the 
“Grytviken,”  which  is  the  name  of  Cap-  middle  of  a bright  Pecemhey  forenpon  at 
tain  Larsen’s  station,  lies  titrdtr  High  the  bank  where  the  vvhalefc  feed,  some 
hills  at  the  head  of  King  Edward  Cove,  thirty-five  miles  off  the  coast,  toe  saw  an 
and  is  a hamlet  of  considerable  preterw  astofiishing  number  of  spouts  m all  dlrec- 
sions.  There,  in  addjtiop  to  thfe  “whale  ttons,  the  thin,  high  spay  fs  of  finback 
slip”  and  oil  factory,  we  found  docks  whales  being  readily  distinguishable 
and  a'  marine  'railway,  dwelling-house*,  from  the  bushy  spouts  of . the'  farter, 
dormitories  for  two  hundred  men  car-  more  desirable  humpbacks.  Eleven 
penter.ing  and  coopering  shops,  metal-  other  steamers  were  within  Sight  <>f  as 
Workers’  forges  and -machine-shops,  cat-  when  we  began  hunting,  and  .-.often  two 
tie  and  pool u >,'  shelters,  a;  telephone . ' rig.  .three  would  start  in  pursuit  of  the 
and  eleemedigh ting  plant.  a library  ami  same  spout.  After  much  manceuvering 
chapel,  an  itthrm/tiy,  ami  other  atiteni-  Captain  Lars  Anderson  succeeded  in 
ties-  of  civilisation.  On  the  west  shore  bringing  the  /Crts prow  «ver  a pair 
were  the  headquarters  of  the  resident  of  rising  humpbacks,  and,  tipping  up  the 
British  magistrate  and  an  observatory  of  breech  of  the  swivel-goo,  be  sent  Thy 
the  OtTicina  M i’ltwolopca  Ar*nttiita.  eighry-pound,  bomb-pointed  harpoon 
When  we  first  entered  the  residence  of  crashing  into  the  lungs  of  the  larger  ani- 
Captain  Larsen  real.  The  hemp 

and  hi*  staff'  our'  . : ’ harpoon  line, 

illusions  of  the  f"  ,1  coiled  on  a plat- 

rude,  inclement  1 Hai.  form  in  front  of 


w Atm f <$£(§  Ktr< 


T$ie  Daisy  :r  5TAnoMaD  in  Ci/moerlaxd  ^ay  u^der  the  Shelter  of  Mt;  Packet 


others  -of  the  bloodthirsty  tittle  vessels 
wi  th  two  of  three  .huge  t#  fyasw'S  trajh&g 
on  either  sidjCtmd  the  point,  61’ a huipoufC 
projecting.  ominously  from  (he  gun,, 
ready  for  more,  By  d;yy  the  Fwuna 
herself  vfav  towing  three,  aif-drxtebded 
humpbacks,  one  of  wKJc.h  .had  cost  two 
harporms.  Sometimes  tveo  rime  or 


ghostly ijeyayness  through  the-  squadron 
of  o.nr  dimly  seen  companion  steamers, 
the  cannon  reports  becoming  less  and 


by  a vast  number  of  blue  petrels,’'  or 
whale-birds, . whose  food  consists  of  the 
same  "kril (crustaceans)  on  which  the 


and  the  gunner  always  j|by  4*?«l 

whalyV  fluke ^ stump  once,  twieys  hr 
thricy,  to  indicate  the  nnmhec  of  ironsy 
in  order  that  the  flensefs  may  *sub$c- 
qUenrly  recover . them-  • f.  v 

From  the  I'orttt  abridge  fhy  view  of 
South  Get* rgk»„  lying  forty  mibw  hyfhe 
southward  in  the  fid) Trays:  of  the  m«m 
sun,  was  magnihefttty  ffhe  atmofnhere. 
was  of  rare  clearness,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
one  could  almost  toss  a Sftute*  to  the 
steeps  of  those  spatkding  alpsfy  But  the 
vista  was  of  short  duration,  for  presently 
the  sleety,  chilly  mist  of  the  sf-mbem 
ocean  rolled  upon  us,  and  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  we  twisted  in  calm, 


sist,  These  petrels  were  about  us  in 
such  incredible  numbers,  I venture-  to 
sa  v ndiliuns,  that-  they  resembled  the 
flakes  of  i snow-storm,  am!  several  were 
knocked  ypth  the  water  by  every  dis- 
charge of  a ij.u  pixwy-gui!.  'fens  of  thou- 
sands  of  vyandering  alhatrosies,.  molly- 
mutes,  night  petrels,  Mother  Carey’s 
chieken.v  and  Cape  Horn  pigeons  wtry 
likewtSc  ir)  the  mtt'rlcy  iair  and  on  ffe 


Water.  .All  the  swimming  birds  took, 
wing  in  parting  clouds  before  the  frearn- 
rer's  how  except  the  a f fa  crosses:,  whtfch 
preferred  to  paddle  to.  one  side, pat  The 
riel  of  bring  run  dotvo.yather  than  r*. 
undertake  the  exertion  of  launching  into 


\f‘  ::.k;h,cv 
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flight.  Many  of  the  albatrosses  were  bare,  but  the ■ lower  tracts;  are  well  cov- 
” gamming” — that  is.  meeting  in  flocks  ered  -With  'tussock  glass,  the  red  flower 
on  the  water, rubbmc  fhv>r bills  together,  head?  of  “Ivtrguele-fe  tea”  \ 4asna),  a 
raising their -longest  ofcwjrtgs,  and  chatfe  few  ferns,  arid  a v-Sritty  df  brilliantly 
tering  and  squ*aling;:ti>  their  ben n's  core,  colored  mosses  and  lichens.  . A sheltered 
tent,  Penguins.  too,  were  about  in  gtear  lake  region  lying  m;m  ancient  moraine 
numbers,  but  visible  only  .ts  momentary  near  the  west  .fjord' of. the  bay  is  particu- 
■flasbes  whenever  thee  is  aged  porputse-  lady  at  tractive,  \ ->f  delicate 

like  above  the  ‘.til  bi>  v I he  fortuna . gf.i'is  and  pillowy  mosses  watered  by 
took  no  mott  whales  that  day  At  eve-:  cleat  snow  streamlets,  civet  which  swarms 
ding  w’e  hertVIed  toward  Ciimbs-ilam!  Uay,. of  Mayflies  tremble-  m the  sunshine, 
and  ,aftyr  .aft  -yxeeifem  supper,  ipyhldifig  make  one  -forge*  thy  latitude^  and  the 
^ s.h  ru  biesg  km d ferit'p'::  possesses  a 
snug  berth.  We  krymd  at  lirytyikyn  lUutjue  chamb  -'To  one  standing  .on  the 

farthest  Headland  btlfBV  lire  west  fjord 
soon  as  th^  whaii?f/hsid  been moored  the  moraine,  the  view  is e&focra’ely  beautiful. 
Fortune  stood  our  to  sea.  Following  a In  the  Foreground  are  the  rough  gnd 
more  Successful  /fay’s-  hunt,  ! have  seen  y tumbling  rocks  ctwered  with  gray  and 
this  good  lit  tie  steamer  conic  laboring  orange  -.lichens,  and  looted  -with  strands 
into  port  surrounded  by  a raft  of  nine  or  of  golden  brown,  kelp  upon  which  the 
ten  whales.  . ioe'-filfed  oiian  breaks.  Beyijpdjjre  roll- 

The  ‘-.HMitsy  S round  Ctirtiberland  Has  big  rmsqck  knolls  with  their  blossoming 
is  tx-jnesemutive  of  most  that-  South  grass,  and  dotted  among  them  the  quiet 
Georgia  affords -of  ecological  features  and.  blue  lakes  contrasting  with  the  brighter, 
■vegetation.  Tbe-foldtd  day-slate  strata  greengr  bay.  Close  on  the  left  a jagged 
of  thtyhUH,  'reddened  by  iron  oxide  and  range  of  dark,  ba re  rock  shuts,  in  the 
Whttettfcj  by  rife  of  snow,  are  rugged  and  -scene,  and  there,  on  talus  slopes  six  ot 
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seven  hundred  feet  up.  the  shy  kelp-  kul  chunks,  bur  hv  t-irhet  rase  the  flinty 
gulls  gather  and  watch  trespassers  surface  is  evenly  pitted  all  ever  with 
amnng  tfwrfr  Hffce*  below..  Behind  the  polygonal  Erects— IfkCya  in^et's  rorn- 
lakes  the  verdant,  irregular  valley,  with  pound  eye.  in  the  uppe  r mountain  val- 
i'ts  network  of  nils  and  cascades,  rises  leys  about  Cumberland  B;yv  are  numer- 
just ..high  ■enough  ro  show  only  the  snowy  mis  hanging  glaciers  whence  streams  of 
peaks  of  they  distant  inland  mountains,  water  tumble  down  all  the  guthes  Some 
j|jjx  glaciers  come  down  to  the  sea  in  of  these  valleys  contain  also  sloping 
CVtnbe rbnd  Bay,  rhg  largest. df  which  ts  sriow-tvdds,  whereon  Sunday*  ind  moori:- 
Nrirdenskjdjd  Glacier,  in  the  smith  fiord.  lit  evenings  throughout  -.  the  year  the 
Truro  the  face  of  this,  and  the  misters,  ice  haid-working  Scandinavian  whalemen 
% ki'dlf  a perpeh-  can  enjoy  their  natidhisl  pastjriie  of 
dreutar  cleavage,  filling;  the  Kyy  with  skiing. 

floes  hh^ h«r  and  thttHer  tehire  The  principal  business  of  the  Daisy's 

the  > large  pkcelk  e^ptaio  xras  to  shiw  away  h>r  thes^cond 

•worthy  t be  n a roe  of  berg,  sunders  off  trim?  io  the  old  br<gV ' hold  a rat-go  of 
entire  aM  saris  away  gloriously  Ufitil  St a -elephant  oil.  The  Otroberlartd  Bay 
srf3ifldc(L  on  ;t  Ice  shore,  where  the  bar-;  region  "had  ceased  to  fee  good  hunting- 
rymg  Waves  smm  undermine  tv.  Thy  ground  f hi  these  jmivh-pefSecuted  seals, 
south  coast  '-f  the  isivn  id,  which  tsevr;  a lid  s>«,  in  mid-December,  the  I'Torv  got 
knows  much  sufishine,  owing  to  the  lofti-  under  war  for  regions  more  ..primeval; 
ness  and  sharp  incline  of  the  mountains.  Old  Glory,  the  blue  eousof  Norway,  and 
gives  birth  to  icebergs  of  the  grand,  the  Union  Jack  tip'  - 1 hy-Vrrttft  1 irtly  home 
ocean-ringing  type.  The  fragmentary  of  (he  British  •magistral.'  dipped  thrice 
ice,  which  1 met  ronstartfiyi  to  the  peril  in  gracious  farewell  s»s . we.  .-passed  • from 
of  my  doryv  iri  Smith  Georgia  hays,  is  the  milky  snow  w’-atpr  irf  Ring  Edward 
curiously  marked  and  worn  by  the  water  Cove  to  the  blue,  outer  buy  arid  stood  ro 
It  commonly  assumes  bowl  shapes,  with  sea.  Several  days  later  w>  dropped  an- 
stagborodike  frorids  projecting  above  the  chw  iri  the  broad,  hitherto  urieharfed 
rim.  Other  pieces  are  roughly  sphrir-  Bay  of  fries,  which-  lies  near  the  north- 
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western  termination  pf  South  Georgia,  it  had  promised  from  afar.  Near  our 
beyond  the  last  of  the  whaling-  stations,  .anchorage’-  a xmaJi,  rock-inclosed  basin, 
As  viewed  from  the  ueestfj,  ir  We-uld  be  calm  evep:  when  the  surf  was  heaviest 
hard  to  imagine  a tnote  cheerless  sea-  elsewhere,,. offered-  ^ good  landirig-pbee 
boat'd  than  this,  for  the  only- green  spots  for  my  dory,  and  if»  a (airly  dry  gulch 
visibly  were  the.  HiUy  i$fes  of  the  hay*  of  a neighboring  prottionwfry  we  built 
about  ;i  dozen  in  number.  The  coasr  of  up  e drainage  platform  and  pitched  a 
the  mainland  seemed  bleak  and  frozen  tent  which  fortune  weeks  was  my  'head- 
throughout.  yVien  tfi- mVdsUtfmTer,  with  Quarters  ashore, 

snow-fidds  inchnliij*  four ■ thousand  feet  Relow  rm  solitary  tent  the  grassy 
from  the  gorges  of  fitted  v imicvess.ihk*  bank  sloped  sharply  to  a miifc-colored 
.Hills  almost  to  the  level  of  the -sea;  Four  glacial  stream  etifcrmg  an:  inlet- of.  the 
glaciers  a 71  me  down,  to  the  bays  all  but  st it- only  hfty  yards  av-aj*.;  A quarter  of 
one  of  which  actually  entered  deep  a mde  acruss  the  inlet  stood  the  perpen- 
wan t . she  other, - fermina ring  at  high,  dicubr  front  of  a beautiful  valley  glacier, 
tide  line-on  a sahd.y  beach,  The  western-  coming  down  in- 1 wren  peaked  white  Infix 
must,  and  by  far  the  largest,  of  tbe’gln-  from  .the  lifeless,  sjlertt  interior.  Ail  stmv- 
rifity,  which , 1 charted  tip  the.  lint  .map  ?t>ef  kmfc,  hutidted *- ton  ice- blocks  fell 
-he  Ray  of  isles  as  ‘‘Rrunofna  Gb-  from  its  iYom  with  the  .sound  of  a iVest- 
cht,“  in  t&ftQp  of  Brown  University, ' deitfial  sal  we,  and  the  columns  of  its 
filled,  a profound  valley.,- and  the.  splendid  ever  freshly  cleaved  surface  Were-  prisms 
crystal  w all  of  its  } runt,  several  miles  in  which  Hashed  back  each  of  the  d.irefmg 
'length.,  formed  the  square  coast-line  of  colors  that  make  up  'sunlight.  Penguins 


1 ' .concernedly  u p the 

' M‘$&M  stream  below  me  and 

went  to  sleep  among 
the  hummocks  < >n  the 
beach.;  Above  the 
rent,  on  the  plareau  of 
the  lir tie  promontory, 
seven  pairs  of  ajba- 
trosse^  ea  rned  art:  tfeii: 
j|[  courtship  ami  nesting, 

along-  with  giant  pe~ 

1 Dels,  skuas,  kelp-gulls, 

. ;.-  •'•;  | ' - and  the  pretty,  (rifle- 

SSsfiiiiSI  I antarctic;  titlarks,  the 

...  only  (and  birds  of  the 

far  Sourh.  whose  cheex- 
fui  songyvas  almost:  the 
sole  Ivumvlike  sound. 
For  a naturalist  rhe  siruaiiph  grintd  not 
bayiFbeen  in'ipr.oved  upon.  ' -"'rt- %: 

1 he  herds  pf  sea-fclephanrs  distributed 
ewer  near  beaches  were.  3 seutree  of  eott- 
t iii u o I mteresr.  The  ” ppps,,‘  as  these 
offspring,  of  “hull  *'  and  seaf 

elephants  are  incongrhotisly  termed  by 
sealers,  had  been  horn  early  in  the  South’-, 
ern  spring,  and  by  the  time  of  our  arrival 


the  head  of  the  bay.  \btwe  it  a spot  less, 
undulating  desim  of  snowy  grossed  by 
nothing  save  freezing  winds  and  ev.rn- 
es-'enr  illuminations  and  shadows,  rose 
to  far-avvay  divide  so  soft  and  dim  at 
its  sky- line  that  it  often  MemW  invis- 
ibly w ith  a background  of  clouds. 

Trtminately,  .the.  sly-ut-  of  the  Ray  of 


A * ' Catch  " of  WhatCs  is  Suv*vAr  fjK^TviKK?; 


had  become  rather  independent,  fcc-i  ri : metafile  old  scars,  marks  of  constant  bat- 
fjuemly  entering  the  water  and  playing  ties  with  rivals.  Whenever  I approached 
with  one  another  in schools,  partieillarly  too  closely  they  ream!  up  on  their 
itrughr.  During  the. day  whole  nurseries  tore  flipper*,  thrashed  their  hinder  pans 
of  Ja r pupv  Tour  or  five  foyf  in  length  lav  about,  contracted  their  trunk-hke  snouts 
asleep  r,n  rht-if  sides  or  barks,  -often  into  tighr,  bulging  folds,  opened  their 
piled  one  uprin  another. : ptnh  raw  t«  an  angle  equaled  a mofig 
\valked  among /Mni  and -itfcp'pgd  over  all  mammals  only  by  the  Plemore.be 

them,  thev  usually  shimhered  as  though  - .saber-toothed  tigers,  and  finally  uttered 
anesthetized,  rarefy  stirring  exec-pi  to  rheir  vocal.'-  expression  .of displeasure, 
scratch  tbemselvesr  with  rne  bads  of  which  cannot  he  suggested  by  artyKng- 

:^0;:v$$ri.  mmm 


riorit  dipr-m.  >*i  yawn  A vigorous 
pmd  Wpsild  i rouse  rhent ,T?u  r,  after  mo- 
mentarily attempting  to  loofe  ferocfi.uis 
by  showing  their  ridieubwis  little  peg- 
lijte  teeth,  they  would  fall  haefe  ag^in 

with  closed  ^ye.s  and  a sigh  of  fystgpvfi 

liurt.  They  did  hot  object  very  seriously 
r.v< n to  having  their  chins  scratched. 

The  fathers  and  mother';  lay  apart 
frorp  the  Weaned  pups,  most  of  the  poycs 
beside  a ft^;  of  the  larger  hidls.  The  lat- 
ter were  huge  he qsMfi  some,  of  t Item  tneas- 
uring  eighteen  or  more  feet  in  length, 
with  a girth  but  slightly  less.  Their 
-f.imcd  necks  ;.md  breasts  were  covered 
with  fresh  lacerations  as  Well  as  jnrfit- 

Vo*_  ONXClir  -W..  704  -« 
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were  quite  as  likely  as  their  elder!- 10  be.  oughly  angry  bulls*  however,  damped, 
rearing  and  btJrtiping:  against  one .atunh-  jaws  or?  tfmt  rivals,  badly  lacerating 
er.glariRg  with  ituatiiSe  %pcity\ihto  or»<  one  anrdhfcrW pHtW  1 sawpnt  big  fellow 
another’s  eyes.'  In  the  ordinary  con-  which- had  lost  a good  portion -of  the.  wall 
rests  of  fine-  boils,  which  seemed  to  hr  uf  of  his  snout.  If  a group  of  sea-dephaiits 
a purely  cabs  theme  nature,  the  r«»  were  annoyed,  they  sometimes  gave  way 
champions  ".met  closely  and  reared  up  to  uncmtioHcd  passion,  thrashing  about, 
until  only  the  hinder  part  of  the  belly  blindly,  biting  the  ground,  running 
rested  on  tlW.  grhiinife  a.?d/-'th«n  hurled  ajrmWi,  t'eanngTb^  backs  of  all-.t.heir 
themselves  one  against  the  other,  dash-  tom pAnions,..' . When  1 shoured  and  swung 

each  nvyayrry.  in  fratit  nfa  bull,  vising  ir  until 
other's  thick-skinned  .necks  with their  it  had  become  thoroughly  excited,  its 
heavy;  lower  canines.  at  the  same  rime  behavior  fecal  led  a toy  rocking-horse, 
flinging  their  rail  entls  into  the  air.  for  the  enraged  seal  swayed  in  a similar 
Occasionally  they  came  to  a clinch  by  manner,  first  Hsrng  until  its  fore  flippers, 
prefsvrig  tlryWldls  of  thyir  nc:ck& together,  Wert  far  above  the  eibimd,  then  roiling 
and  m fool,  a breathing-spell.  All  the  forward  Until  its  hind  flippers  were: 
motions  Wert-  clumsy  and  lumbering;.  ST  curved  up  over  its  hack,  but  as  a rule 
good  deal  of  iho.cmrnng  and  spurtenng  only  rocking,  and  not  mus  ing  away  frorii 
. occurred;  hetweyn  the  clashes*  and  some-  one  situafton . AH  the while  the  beast's 
riipfis-they  tfiCfHy  yp  on  the  tdes  of;  blnodshnt  eyes  Were  klarzihgwtih  rage*  the 
their  buy  flippers  ar-d  stood  rigidly,  with  trunk  was  drawn,  up  into  a bonnet  a hove 
heads  held  back  ami  mouths  W«dc  open,  the  gapuos.  mouth,  the  tusks  gnashed- 
im.r.i.1  each  red  lapsed  from  weariness  wifK*  ■; iaomiv  on  the  sand,  and  the  whole 
nor  ii  -blow y having; beyo  WnWk;  > Tfuir-  exprekWWia  ay  truly  hideouj&  Generally 
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their  tactics  with  regal'd  to  human  beings  two  tons  of  weight  in  aneffort  to  grnsh 
Were  Wholly.  defensive  'bat"Ocdtsij»|riaJ.lv  me  tmm  pnlpv  but  after  perhaps  five 
! met  a jealous  or  pugnacious  bull  which  minutes  of  desperate  attacking,  iunging, 
tuughr  trouble  fr^m  the  start.  Once  I dodging,  ami  tt  treating  on  my  part,  the 
observed  front  a ^ Iwding-pUcK  an  nhustg'  great  1»gast  sank  dctwti  in  a pond  of  its 
Hite  sea-eleplcmt  come  out  of  the  own  bhnO  and  expired, 
fore  ■Wsjfjbfc ' AltbtHjgh  it  was  Thecernher,  f he  June 

among  tfe  t ussock  humiijiicfei; '.'of  ■xhg.Sou*J&im  wnrhh  tvheo  the  Daisy 
its  skeleton  for.  the  Museum,  Hut,  imfn-  dropped  her:  vwo  enormous  anchors, 
funately,  had  left  my  ride  aboard  the  orijgiriHlly  designed  fcjr  Vessels  of  thrice 
brig.  However,  as  sours  as  the  la/.v  her  tonnage,  the  skipper's  wisdom  in 
armiial  had  found  a .satisfactory  - berth  .pfenning'  such  substantial  mowings  was 
and  hail  fallen  asleep,  1 descended  a)f  dtrtn'mst rated  ere  matey  clays  had  passed, 
iihjiuspecritigfy-  with  a catwefij  add  a seal?  ^hpe  Hptn  ropy  btMpufe  nmndous  for 
lance, find,  after  making  ready  for  a its  gales,  W 'South  Georgia  ;s  no  less 
bead-ort  snapshot,  i whistled  to  awaken  deferring  of  tame.  Coming  up  front  the 
the  brute.  Ihc  effect  Was  greater  than  otirateta’  wastes  lying  somhwest  of  the 
•I  had  bargained  For.'  ft  opened  its  eyes  Island,  the  icy  winds  K't os's the  barren 
casually  enough,  bur  instantly,  upon  .ho-  ir»«uinr.ri»i  ranges  ami  howl  down  the 
ibg  rtveytf  tolled  over  with  a snort  and  ncirthcrd  steeps  and  across  the  fjords 
bounced  toward  me  so  ipuyklv  that  1 with  such  force  that  sc.owatyr  is  torn 
had  barely  time  to  avoid  the  charge,:  l ih  slice it  from  the  supfaee*  and  the  air  is 
dodged  aside,  but  it  continued  to  bump  HI  led  with  watty-smoke.  Gales  actom- 
aldftl  steadily  after  me  with  homicide  in  panted  by  blinding  sflew  and  sleet  are  so 
it;,  rye.  Setting  the  camera  on  a hum-  frequent  that  one  must  always  be  alerr:, 
nmek > ! atraclced  my  jr  tderi t pursuer  wi tb  a cairn  may  give  pidee  to  a blizzard 
the  lance,  arid  dm  brute  snorted  and  without  t«« . ?i»i«dtes’  •jC^  • £>«> 

bellowed  as  it  reared  two  or  three  feet  cember  iist~— the  longest  day  of  our 
above  my  head  and  hurled  forward  its  year,  and  the  windiest,  ! hope — I went 
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ashore  early  with  the  crews  of  two 
whale-boats,  twelve  men  in  all.  The 
morning  was  quiet  and  gray,  with  light 
westerly  winds,  when  suddenly  we  spied 
the  storm  flag  going  up  on  the  rigging  of 
the  Daisy,  and  immediately  the  experi- 
ence and  discipline  of  south-sea  sailors 
revealed  themselves,  prepared  to  meet 
an  emergency.  A few  short  commands, 
and  one  of  the  whale-boats,  carried 
quickly  up  the  steep  beach,  was  half 
filled  with  stones  and  sand,  in  order  that 
it  could  not  be  blown  into  the  sea.  Then 
into  the  second  boat  we  all  sprang,  and 
with  two  men  at  each  of  the  five  long 
oars,  swung  our  bow  toward  the  ship. 
The  cold  sou’wester  struck  us  just  as  we 
started,  after  which  there  seemed  to  be 
as  much  salt  water  in  the  air  as  in  the 
bay,  and  we  were  whisked  along,  pulling 
as  best  we  could  with  heads  bowed  down 
before  the  biting  sleet,  until  we  scurried 
past  the  brig  and  the  end  of  a rope  flung 
from  the  deck  was  seized  and  made  fast. 
We  swung  alongside,  scrambled  aboard, 
wet  but  safe,  and  hoisted  our  whale-boat 
after  us.  For  the  following  thirty-six 
hours  the  Daisy  tugged  madly  at  her 
cables  while  the  bay  seethed  under  the 
lashings  of  the  wind  and  the  stinging, 
ranular  snow.  We  were  cooped  up 
elplessly  on  our  little  vessel,  with  all 
our  hopes  in  two  iron  chains;  but  the 
glorious  albatrosses,  scorning  the  gale, 
were  rioting  over  the  bay,  sailing  like 
superhuman  monoplanes  before,  across, 
against  the  wind,  as  though  all  direc- 
tions were  to  them  down-hill. 

One  afternoon,  when  two  of  our  whale- 
boats had  gone  to  a distant  beach,  a 
similar  storm  sprang  up  and  the  crews 
could  not  return.  We  on  board  spent  an 
anxious  night,  striving  to  hope,  however, 
that  the  men  had  seen  the  approaching 
wind  in  time,  and  had  camped  ashore. 
By  dawn  the  gale  had  abated  and  the 
sun  rose  into  a clear  sky,  yet  from  the 
mast-head  of  the  Daisy  we  could  see  no 
sign  of  boats  or  men.  Going  ashore 
to  my  tent,  which  had  again  been 
blown  flat  by  the  wind,  I climbed  the 
promontory  and  scrutinized  all  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Isles  through  field-glasses. 
Eventually  a group  of  penguin-like  fig- 
ures, standing  disconsolately  on  an  ice- 
bound point  miles  away,  resolved  itself 
through  the  powerful  lenses  into  men. 


Within  an  hour  we  had  them  all  on 
board,  where  their  misery  was  soon  for- 
gotten under  the  effects  of  hot  coffee  and 
warm  berths.  It  seemed  that  the  boats, 
laden  with  sea-elephant  blubber,  had 
been  overtaken  by  the  first  gust  while 
they  were  several  miles  from  land.  The 
blubber  had  been  speedily  thrown  over- 
board, but  the  boats  had,  nevertheless, 
been  driven  helplessly  down  the  long, 
wild  fjord,  and  only  the  utmost  exer- 
tions of  rowers  and  helmsmen  had  kept 
them  from  being  dashed  against  the  ice 
wall  of  Brunonia  Glacier.  In  attempt- 
ing a landing  on  a rocky  beach  adjacent 
to  the  glacier,  both  boats  had  been 
stove  in,  the  anchors,  guns,  and  other  out- 
fit lost,  and  the  men  left  floundering  in 
the  water.  Fortunately  all  had  reacned 
shore,  but  they  had  spent  a wretched 
night  on  the  beach  in  the  gale  and  the 
wet  snow. 

But,  after  all,  the  prevailing  tempestu- 
ousness of  the  weather  only  enhanced 
those  rare  summer  days  when  South 
Georgia  lay  in  breathless  calm,  and 
wraitn-like  mists  hung  over  the  glaciers 
and  the  glittering  hills;  when  penguins 
sat  bolt-upright  along  the  beach  and 
dozed  away  the  sunny  afternoons;  when 
young  skuas  and  giant  petrels  in  the  nest 
found  their  coats  of  long  down  uncom- 
fortably warm,  and  lay  panting  beneath 
the  sun’s  rays.  Once,  late  in  the  sum- 
mer, such  a clear,  quiet  sunny  day 
lengthened  into  evening  and  then  into 
full  night  without  a breeze  or  a snow 
flurry  to  mar  its  beauty.  I climbed  the 
promontory  after  dark,  startling  a pack 
of  giant  petrels  which  had  settled  there 
to  sleep.  The  ugly,  clumsy  birds, 
squawking  in  alarm,  dashed  pelimell 
over  the  brink  and  down  the  long  bank 
to  the  sea,  like  the  swine  of  the  Gada- 
renes.  For  the  first  time  at  the  Bay  of 
Isles  I could  see  the  full  vault  of  the 
Southern  sky  with  all  its  unfamiliar  stars, 
the  mysterious  Clouds  of  Magellan,  and 
in  the  zenith  the  four  luminaries  of  the 
Southern  Cross. 

From  every  isle  and  headland  through 
the  still  night  came  a sweet,  bell-like 
piping — the  singing  of  numberless  petrels 
and  whale-birds  in  their  burrowed  nests. 
At  South  Georgia  it  took  the  place  of 
the  katydids,  the  whippoorwills,  and  the 
frog  choruses  of  summer  nights  at  home. 
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The  Honorable  Sylvia 

BY  HENRY  KITCHELL  WEBSTER 


JHE  punka  jerked  and 
flapped,  puddling  the 
warm,  dead  air  and 
sucking  up,  every  now 
and  then,  a wavering 
wreath  of  smoke  from 
the  shaded  candles.  It 
did  not  make  things  much  cooler,  unless 
thoughts  of  the  perspiring  coolie  who 
pulled  it  tended  to  produce  that  result. 
F rom  the  foot  of  her  table  in  the  shabby, 

frandiose  dining-room  of  the  Raffleton 
Lesidency,  the  Honorable  Sylvia  could 
see,  through  the  open  window,  a patch 
of  brilliantly  moonlit  lawn  which  had  a 
gray  stone  in  the  middle  of  it. 

She  didn’t  mind  the  look  of  it  so  much 
in  the  daytime.  It  was  at  night,  under 
the  moon,  that  it  had  the  power,  some- 
times, to  fascinate  her,  to  hold  her  eyes 
and  not  let  them  get  away.  She  had 
once  or  twice  entertained  the  notion  of 
turning  her  table  around  so  that  she 
couldn’t  see  it.  Only,  in  the  first  place, 
her  husband  would  have  wanted  to  know 
the  reason;  and  in  the  second  place,  she 
couldn’t  be  sure  that  it  was  not  better 
to  sit  where  she  could  see  it  than  where 
she  could  not. 

She  had  had  two  years  in  which  to  get 
used  to  it  all — to  the  exotic,  paradisaical 
beauty  of  the  hillside  upon  which  the 
Residency  looked  down,  with  its  grass- 
grown  lanes,  its  debauch  of  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs;  the  band  of  indigo  sea 
beyond  the  peninsula  which  locked  the 
harbor,  and  the  mirror  of  brighter  blue 
within  the  harbor  itself,  which  the  count- 
less billions  of  animalculae  that  dwelt  in 
it  turned  to  living  fire  at  night. 

She  was  beginning  to  take  the  people 
for  granted,  too:  the  big,  white-turbaned 
Sikh  police,  with  their  melancholy  black 
faces;  the  small,  shifty,  contemptuous 
Malays — even  the  swarming  Dyaks;  the 
little,  splay-footed,  brass-corseted  wom- 
en, degraded  by  pain  and  labor  and 
abuse  into  a condition  of  stupidity  that 
one  could  not  call  animal,  and  the  naked 
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men  with  their  wiry  thatches  of  hair, 
their  lowering  eyes,  their  bestial,  sav- 
age lips.  She  could  pass  them  in  the 
crowded  little  market  now  without  a 
shudder. 

According  to  the  gossip  of  the  Tropi- 
cal Far  East,  the  Honorable  Sylvia  dis- 
tinctly had  “ made  good.”  That  gossip  is 
a searching  and  terrible  thing,  because 
the  Tropical  Far  East  is  nothing  but  a 
village  vastly  dispersed  in  space.  Your 
nearest  neighbor  may  be  two  hundred 
miles  away,  but  he  remains  your  neigh- 
bor simply  because  there  is  no  one  else 
in  between.  Sylvia’s  story  was  bound 
to  be  repeated.  The  daughter  of  a great 
English  family,  with  a brilliant  social 
future  before  her,  she  had  fallen  wildly 
in  love  with  young  Carew  during  the 
progress  of  a tour  of  the  East,  and  in 
spite  of  frantic  appeals  and  of  every 
influence  short  of  force  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  her  to  prevent  so 
maniacal  a calamity,  had  stayed  in  the 
East  and  married  him. 

Carew  himself  was  just  an  ordinary, 
upper-middle-class  young  Englishman 
with  a genius  for  governing  savage  peo- 
ples that  had  taken  him  out  of  the 
ordered  life  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
and  caused  him  to  be  loaned  here  and 
there  as  the  services  of  some  such  talent 
happened  to  be  required.  There  is  no 
future,  in  a big  way,  in  that  sort  of 
thing.  You  do  better  by  sticking  close 
to  the  great  ones  and  pulling  the  right 
sort  of  wires.  Certainly,  Carew  was  no 
sort  of  match  for  an  Earl’s  daughter,  and 
that  is  what  Sylvia  was.  But  if  she 
liked  it,  of  course  it  was  no  one  else’s 
business. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  had  been 
that  it  couldn’t  last  very  long.  A girl 
like  that  could  never  stand  the  loneli- 
ness, the  monotony,  the  total  isolation 
from  everything  that  made  up  her  own 
world,  which  was  involved  in  living  in 
Raffleton.  Raffleton,  of  all  places  I 

People  had  entertained  great  expecta- 
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tions  of  Raffleton  once — thought  it  was 
going  to  be  another  Singapore.  And  the 
memorials  of  these  blighted  expectations 
— the  scale  and  pretension  of  the  shabby 
old  Residency,  for  example — made  its 
present  decay  all  the  more  depressing. 

No,  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  club 
verandas,  arrived  at  during  the  contem- 
plative imbibition  of  long  gin-gingers, 
was  that  one  of  two  things  would  hap- 
pen: either  Carew  would  behave  like  a 
sensible  man,  chuck  up  his  job  and  go 
back  to  England  with  Sylvia,  where  her 
family  would  have  to  take  care  of  him 
decently,  anyhow;  or  else  the  Honorable 
Sylvia  would  chuck  him  and  go  back 
alone. 

Well,  two  years  had  passed  since  then, 
and  the  verdict  of  the  verandas  had  had 
to  be  reconsidered.  The  Honorable  Syl- 
via had  shown  the  traditional  pluck  of 
her  class.  She  had  sat  tight  and,  ap- 
parently, got  used  to  it.  That  was  about 
as  near  right  as  such  verdicts  ever  are. 

She  had,  indeed,  got  used  to  a good 
deal.  She  could  ride  out  with  her  hus- 
band to  the  place  where  civilization 
stopped,  see  him  off,  alone,  into  the 
jungle  to  reconcile  two  warring  villages, 
and  canter  back  through  the  town  with- 
out letting  the  curious  observe  a single 
tear-mark  or  a look  of  apprehension  on 
her  face.  She  could  spend  days  in  the 
Residency  with  no  company  but  an  im- 

[jerturbable  Chinese  butler  and  a garru- 
ous  Malay  maid,  and  never  once  betray 
the  panics  of  loneliness  that  beset  her 
sometimes,  even  now.  She  had  got  used 
to,  though  she  still  resented,  the  watch- 
ful curiosity  of  the  other  members  of 
their  little  official  society,  alert  for  some 
token  that  she  regretted  her  bargain;  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  wife  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Police,  to  gossip,  to  queer 
visitors,  to  the  spectacle  of  a daily  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  on  the  part  of  most 
of  the  men,  and  some  of  the  women,  of 
their  circle  that  made  occasional  drunk- 
enness impossible.  She  had  got  used  to 
the  regular  rainstorm  that  came  every 
day  at  eleven  o’clock  and  was  over  at 
two,  to  the  dampness  that  grew  a green 
mold  on  patent-leather  shoes  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  canned  butter  and  con- 
densed milk,  and  to  the  odor  of  the 
durian,  a fruit  which  throws  connois- 
seurs into  ecstasies,  but  which  always 
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leads  the  uninitiated  to  suspect  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
drains. 

Chief  among  the  items  to  which  the 
Honorable  Sylvia  had  not  got  used,  was 
her  husband.  She  had  not,  in  the  first 
place,  at  all  got  over  being  wildly  in  love 
with  him.  One  need  hardly  be  told  that 
it  was  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  ex- 
pressed itself  in  half-furtive  public  en- 
dearments, nor  in  looks  and  sighs;  and 
she  was  neither  servile  nor  tyrannous  in 
her  attitude  toward  him.  There  was 
nothing  on  her  sleeve  for  the  daws  to 
peck  at.  But  the  exaggerated  sensitive- 
ness to  him  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
ecstatic  beginnings  of  a love  affair,  the 
almost  painfully  vivid  consciousness  of 
him,  of  his  moods  and  his  desires,  of  his 
mere  physical  nearness  or  famess  away, 
the  passionate  eagerness  to  give  him  and 
be  to  him  all  he  wanted,  and  to  fend  pain 
and  danger  and  disappointment  away 
from  him,  were  all  just  what  they  had 
been  in  those  first  blinding  days  after 
they  had  found  each  other. 

That  being  so,  one  would  have  ex- 
pected her  to  resent  a little  the  fate  that 
had  thrown  two  vagrant  Americans  upon 
their  hospitality  and  made  them  guests 
to-night  at  her  dinner-table.  Carew  had 
come  back  only  the  day  before  from  a 
two  weeks’  excursion  into  the  jungle 
upon  an  errand  of  peculiar  danger  and 
difficulty.  He  had  come  back  to  find 
the  South  Asiatic  Squadron  of  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  at  anchor  in  the  Raffleton  har- 
bor, and  the  admiral  and  his  staff  being 
officially  entertained  at  the  Residency 
by  his  wife.  He  had  stuck  a couple  of 
scratches  together  with  adhesive  plaster, 
got  out  of  khaki  into  ceremonial  white, 
and  taken  part  in  a lawn  party,  a dinner, 
and  an  impromptu  ball,  at  which  the 
meager  resources  of  their  official  society 
had  been  supplemented  by  a handful  of 
planters  and  their  wives,  who  had  either 
come  down  the  river  in  their  motor- 
boats,  or  along  the  little  narrow-gage, 
weed-grown  railway  on  their  private 
hand-cars,  pushed  by  perspiring  coolies. 

The  squadron  had  steamed  away  only 
this  afternoon,  and  the  planters  had  re- 
turned to  their  plantations.  But  there 
remained  two  wandering  Americans,  a 
man  and  his  wife,  who  had  come  into 
Raffleton  about  the  time  the  squadron 
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did,  m a ramshackle  launch  which  they 
had  hired  or  borrowed  from  the  Brooks 
Mines,  a hundred  and  fifty  miles  down 
the  coast.  You  couldn’t  let  people,  who 
were  any  sort  of  people  at  all,  stay  at 
the  Rest  House  without  some  attention, 
so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  insist 
on  bringing  them  up  to  the  Residency 
for  dinner. 

The  visitors  had  made  a polite  re- 
sistance, of  course,  but  equally  of  course 
they  had  yielded  in  the  end.  And 
here  they  sat  now  at  her  table.  She 
hadn’t  scrutinized  them  very  closely, 
was  aware  of  them  hardly  more  than 
as  presences  interposed  between  her- 
self and  her  husband  and  keeping  him 
a long  way  off.  The  thing  that  startled 
Sylvia,  that  made  her  heart  beat, 
was  the  realization  that  she  was  glad 
to  have  them  there  in  that  capacity. 
Glad,  actually  glad,  of  a buffer  between 
herself  and  John  Carew;  glad  that  the 
man  was  keeping  her  husband’s  eyes 
away  from  her,  making  him  talk,  finding 
out  what  it  meant  to  govern  a race  of 
savages  single-handed. 

Even  when  the  woman  began  talking 
about  the  General  Reyes , and  drew  Syl- 
via’s gaze  away  from  that  gray  stone  on 
the  lawn  to  confront  a present  situation 
that  might  have  an  element  of  danger 
in  it,  she  still  felt  that  the  subject  was  a 
respite,  because  it  engaged  her  husband’s 
attention. 

The  General  Reyes  was  an  American 
cable  ship,  and  the  expectation  had  been 
that  she  would  make  a call  at  Raffleton. 
It  was  in  the.  hope  of  meeting  her  here 
and  getting  transportation  on  her  to  one 
of  the  way-stations  of  civilization,  that 
these  two  guests  of  theirs  had  borrowed 
the  Brooks’  launch  and  come  to  Raffle- 
ton  themselves.  As  i£  turned  out,  the 
General  Reyes  had  run  into  the  harbor 
the  day  before  the  squadron  arrived,  but 
stopped  only  long  enough  to  send  a boat 
ashore  for  ner  mails  and  then  steamed 
away  again,  under  urgent  orders  from 
Manila. 

“We  felt  pretty  blank  about  that,” 
the  man  observed,  picking  up  the  story 
of  their  misadventure.  “It  seemed  just 
at  first  as  if  we’d  never  find  a ship  bound 
our  way.  We  thought  we  might  about 
as  well  get  a sarong  and  a kameja  apiece 
and  settle  down  here  permanently — 
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forget  that  there  was  such  a place  as 
Illinois  on  the  map.” 

The  Honorable  Sylvia  got  herself  to- 
gether. 

“You  can’t  expect  us  to  be  very  sym- 
pathetic about  things  like  that,”  she 
said,  “because  if  they  didn’t  happen, 
we’d  hardly  ever  have  any  visitors  at  all. 

And  as  long  as  we’ve  just  missed  Cap- 
tain Burch,  it  is  only  right  that  you 
should  be  provided  instead.” 

And  then  Carew  wanted  to  know  if 
they  had  known  the  captain  very  long. 
“He’s  a great  friend  of  ours,”  he  added. 

Their  guests  explained  the  situation. 
They  had  only  just  met  Captain  Burch. 

It  was  his  two  passengers,  the  Thom- 
dyke-Martins,  whom  they  knew.  The 
four  of  them  had  come  all  the  way 
around  from  Naples  together. 

The  Honorable  Sylvia  expressed  a 
mild  curiosity  to  know  what  the  Thom- 
dyke-Martins  were  like.  “One  hears 
such  a lot  about  them,  of  course,”  she 
explained. 

“It’s  fortunate  for  us  you  don’t  know 
them,”  said  the  woman.  “You’d  never 
take  us  for  substitutes  if  you  did.  She’s 
lovely.  Very  simple,  for  all  her  clothes, 
and  lots  of  fun.” 

“It  would  have  been  a treat  to  get  a 
good  look  at  her,”  Sylvia  admitted. 

“We  take  the  fashion  magazines  out 
here  and  order  our  clothes  out  of  them 
by  mail,  from  London.  They  never  get 
here,  and  when  they  do.  ...”  She 
stopped  there,  rather  abruptly,  and 
added,  “I  suppose  we  think  twice  as 
much  about  tnem  as  she  does.” 

“She  likes  to  buy  them,”  the  other 
woman  explained,  “but  after  that  she 
loses  interest.  She  bought  some  things 
in  Paris  that  have  been  following  her 
ever  since  and  haven’t  caught  up  yet — 
or  hadn’t  at  Singapore,  and  she  didn’t 
seem  to  care.  But  of  course,  when 
you’ve  got  to  the  point  where  anything 
is  smart  just  because  you’ve  got  it  on, 
you  don’t  need  to  worry.” 

Sylvia  didn’t  mean  to  look  at  her  hus- 
band— meant  not  to  look  at  him,  and 
just  for  that  reason  she  did.  She  met 
his  eye  and  interpreted  the  affectionate, 
quickly  suppressed  smile  that  flashed  for 
a moment  across  his  face.  It  said,  she 
knew,  “That’s  true  of  you,  too,  you  won- 
der, you  delight!  Perhaps  the  clothes 
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you  ordered  by  mail  from  London  were 
awful,  just  as  you  said,  until  you  put 
them  on.  But  after  that  no  one  would 
have  known  it,  because  you  were  so 
beautiful  in  them  that  they  became  a 
part  of  you.” 

Carew  wasn’t  articulate  enough  to 
have  said  a thing  like  that,  but  he  could 
mean  it  and  look  it,  and  Sylvia  knew 
what  he  meant.  She  felt  herself  flush  up 
to  the  hair,  a deep,  tingling  flush  that 
you’d  have  thought  they’d  all  notice. 
She  had  a terrifying  impulse  to  hlurt  out 
the  truth,  here,  now,  in  the  presence  of 
their  guests,  when  he  couldn’t  say  any- 
thing until  afterward.  The  strength  of 
the  impulse  frightened  her  pale  again. 
And  then  Carew  turned  his  eyes  away. 

The  American,  evidently  under  the 
impression  that  the  topic  of  clothes,  now 
fairly  launched,  would  keep  the  women 
amused  for  a while  and  give  him  a chance 
to  get  some  more  real  information  out  of 
the  Resident,  turned  to  him  and  asked  a 
question  about  head-hunting.  But  his 
wife  wanted  to  hear  about  the  head- 
hunters, too. 

So  Sylvia  got  a chance  to  pull  herself 
together.  Over  her  husband’s  shoulder, 
out  there  in  the  middle  of  the  moon- 
sflvered  lawn,  she  deliberately  fixed  her 
eyes  on  that  grim-looking  gray  stone. 
That  other  woman  out  there — wife  of 
the  man  who  had  been  Resident  at 
Raffleton  before  her  husband  came — if 
Sylvia  could  tell  her  the  story,  now,  she’d 
understand. 

Carew  was  glad  to  talk  about  the 
head-hunting.  His  attitude  toward  his 
Dyaks  was  a little  that  of  a parent 
toward  a houseful  of  unruly  children. 
He  disciplined  them  himself  when  it  was 
necessary,  but  didn’t  want  them  misun- 
derstood by  outsiders. 

“There’s  one  thing  you’ve  got  to  get 
firmly  in  mind  to  begin  with,”  he  said, 
“and  that  is  that,  from  the  Dyaks’  point 
of  view,  head-hunting,  if  it’s  a crime  at 
all,  is  a crime  against  property.  A man 
has  a property  interest  in  his  own  head, 
of  course,  and  equally  in  any  other  head 
he  can  collect.  If  he  can  show  fifty  of 
them — fifty  human  heads,  hanging  by 
the  hair  and  drying  in  clusters  on  poles 
outside  his  hut,  he’s  a man  of  considera- 
tion in  the  community,  much,  I suppose, 
as  one  of  your  railway  magnates  is  with 


you.  Everybody  else  wants  to  take 
them  away  from  him,  and  nobody  quite 
dares.  Of  course,  in  a country  like  this, 
where  people’s  physical  wants  are  very 
few,  property  is  practically  all  trophies.” 

“You  mean,  then,”  asked  the  Amer- 
ican, “that  when  a man  goes  out  and 
cuts  off  somebody’s  head,  the  act  is  not 
dictated  by  any  ill-feeling  against  the 
victim;  it’s  simply  a question  of  adding 
to  the  man’s  possessions?” 

Carew  nodded,  and  the  American 
looked  a little  startled.  He  had  meant 
the  question  ironically  and  had  not  ex- 
pected a direct  affirmative  answer  like 
that. 

“Here’s  an  illustration,”  Carew  went 
on.  “One  of  the  villages  back  here  in 
the  jungle  broke  loose  some  time  ago, 
raided  another  village  twenty  miles 
away,  and  took  nine  heads.” 

“Fresh  heads?”  asked  the  American. 

“They  took  them  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  villagers  and  not  from  the  poles 
in  front  of  their  houses,  if  that’s  what 
you  mean,”  said  Carew.  “Well,  the 
people  of  the  second  village,  instead  of 
attempting  a direct  reprisal,  came  down 
and  complained  to  me,  which  is  what  I 
always  try  to  get  them  to  do.  I went 
up  to  the  first  village,  made  them  give 
up  their  nine  heads,  and  took  them  back 
to  the  village  they  had  been  taken  from. 
That  made  everything  all  right  again — 
averted  a feud  between  the  two  villages 
that  might  have  gone  on  for  years.” 

Both  their  guests  were  looking  puz- 
zled. 

“ Don’t  you  mean,”  asked  the  woman, 
“that  you  beheaded  nine  people  in  the 
first  village?” 

“No,  no,”  said  Carew.  “What  would 
be  the  use  of  that,?  I took  the  same  nine 
heads,  put  them  in  a bag,  and  carried 
them  back  to  the  relatives  of  the  people 
that  they  had  been  taken  from.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,”  questioned 
the  American,  “that  that  restitution 
satisfied  their  sense  of  justice?  You 
couldn’t  bring  the  people  to  life  again 
who’d  been  murdered.” 

“That’s  the  point  exactly,”  said  Ca- 
rew, patiently.  “A  human  life  more  or 
less  isn’t  worth  getting  excited  about. 
That’s  revolting  to  our  notions,  but  you 
have  to  take  people  as  they  are.  You 
can’t  make  these  people  regard  life  as 
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sacred.  What  religion  they  have  is 
against  it,  and  the  logic  of  the  situation 
is  against  it,  too.  They  don’t  work,  so 
a life  has  no  labor  value.  And  in  other 
respects  it’s  about  the  cheapest,  com- 
monest thing  there  is.  But  they  have 
got  a sense  of  property,  and  the  one  hope 
of  building  a civilization  for  them  is 
to  build  it  on  that.  As  they  begin  to 
learn  to  want  things,  their  property  will 
take  other  forms  than  heads — finery  and 
trinkets  to  begin  with.  But  one  has  to 
go  slow,  and  at  present  I respect  their 
roperty  in  heads.  I claim  that  a man 
as  a property  right  in  his  own,  and  I 
punish  head-hunting  just  as  I do  any 
other  theft.” 

“I  should  think,  though,”  objected 
the  American,  ‘‘that  there’d  be  more 
glory  in  taking  a live  head  than  a dead 
one.” 

‘‘Not  so  much,”  Carew  explained, 
“ because  a man  would  defend  any  head 
he  possessed  just  as  enthusiastically  as 
he  would  the  one  that  grew  on  his  shoul- 
ders. He’ll  guard  a grave  ...” 

He  broke  off  there  with  an  apologetic 
little  glance  at  Sylvia. 

“Oh  yes,”  she  said,  smiling  readily, 
“tell  them  about  it.  They’ll  be  inter- 
ested.” 

Carew  turned  and  pointed  out  through 
the  open  window. 

“It  comes  rather  close  home,”  he  said. 
“And  I think  it  must  be  rather  hard  on 
my  wife,  though  she  pretends  she  doesn’t 
mind.  My  predecessor’s  wife  died  out 
here  and  is  buried  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  lawn.  He  had  to  bury  her — or 
thought  he  did — right  under  the  Resi- 
dency windows,  and  he  inclosed  the 
grave  in  sheet-iron  and  put  that  big 
granite  slab  on  the  top  of  it  to  make  sure 
that  it  wouldn’t  be  rifled  by  Dyaks.  He 
made  me  promise,  when  I came  here  to 
take  the  post  (of  course  he  was  half  mad 
at  the  time  and  the  precaution  was  really 
unnecessary)  to  have  it  watched  day  and 
night.  You  can  see  the  Sikh  out  there 
now.  At  least  you  can  make  out  his 
white  turban — there,  under  the  tree.” 

He  turned  back  from  the  window 
again  and  seated  himself  at  the  table. 

“It  is  rough  on  Sylvia,”  he  repeated, 
“a  memento  mori  like  that.  But  I don’t 
know  what  to  do  about  it.  I gave  the 
poor  chap  my  word,  you  see.  And,  after 
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all,  the  moral  effect  on  the  Dyaks  is 
good.  I must  guard  my  own  property, 
you  see,  as  sacredly  as  I guard  theirs. 
It’s  one  of  the  things  my  prestige  de- 
pends on.  And  my  prestige  is  practi- 
cally the  only  thing  I have  to  govern 
with.” 

The  Chinese  butler  had  come  in  as  he 
finished,  and  stood,  grave  as  a stone 
image,  in  the  doorway,  awaiting  recog- 
nition. 

“Jalan,”  said  Carew,  “what  is  it?” 

“Come  one  piece  pleeceman,”  said  the 
Chinaman. 

“To  see  me?”  asked  Carew,  getting 
out  of  his  chair.  “Where  is  he?” 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but 
crossed  the  room  and  followed  the  China- 
man out. 

There  was  silence  in  the  big  dining- 
room for  a minute  or  two  after  Carew 
went.  The  American  woman  had  been 
staring  out  at  the  grave  on  the  lawn  ever 
since  Carew  had  first  called  attention  to 
it.  Now  she  turned  around  and  looked 
at  Sylvia  with  a wide  wonder  in  her 
eyes — a look  which,  from  what  she  saw 
in  Sylvia’s  face,  flashed  instantly  into  an 
understanding  pity.  She  wasn’t  so  very 
much  older  than  Sylvia  herself. 

The  warm  gush  of  sympathy,  coming 
unexpectedly  like  that,  got  over  Sylvia’s 
defenses.  She  gave  an  irrepressible 
shudder,  and  pressed  her  hands  against 
her  eyes,  as  if,  for  just  a moment,  to  shut 
out  a vision. 

The  man  guest,  who  had  risen  when 
Carew  did  and  had  remained  standing, 
somewhat  at  a loss,  moved  quickly  away 
to  the  window  and  stood  tnere  looking 
out.  The  two  women  might  have  been 
alone  together. 

“You’re  such  a wonder,”  said  the 
American  woman,  unevenly.  “You’re 
so  cool  and  perfect  that  one  can’t  real- 
ize what  it  means,  unless  you  let  them 
see.  But  I understand  now.” 

“You  don’t  understand.  You  don’t 
know,”  said  Sylvia. 

Her  guest  did  not  press  the  point. 

“Has  he  gone  down  to  the  town?”  she 
asked.  “It  isn’t  likely  to  be  anything 
serious,  is  it?” 

“Oh,  just  a murder  or  something,” 
said  Sylvia.  “It’s  too  quiet  down  there 
for  it  to  be  anything  very  bad.” 

The  man  turned  away  from  the  win- 
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dow.  “He  is  sending  the  policeman 
away  and  coming  back,”  he  said,  quiet- 
ly, and  took  his  place  again  at  the  table. 

Sylvia  sat  up  straight  again,  and  once 
more  pressed  her  hands  against  her  eyes. 
She  hadn’t  cried  enough  to  discolor 
them.  She  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
of  her  guests  with  a shaky  little  smile. 

“Thank  you,”  she  said,  for  each  of 
them  had  done  her  a service. 

Carew,  coming  back  into  the  room, 
found  everything  just  as  he  had  left  it. 

“It  was  nothing,  after  all,  then?” 
asked  Sylvia. 

“I’ll  have  to  go  down  after  dinner,” 
said  Carew,  “but  everything’s  all  right 
for  the  present.  The  woman’s  locked  up 
and  both  the  men  are  dead.” 

He  drank  half  a glass  of  wine  in  a 
meditative  way,  then  turned  to  the 
American. 

“It  fits  in  rather  with  what  we  were 
saying,”  he  began.  “A  Sikh  policeman 
tried  to  arrest  a woman,  and  a Malay 
who  was  with  her  slipped  a kris  into  him. 
The  Malay  is  very  excitable,  and  once  he 
lets  his  kris  taste  blood  . . .” 

He  turned  to  the  woman.  “Do  you 
know  what  a kris  is  ? One  of  those  wavy- 
bladed  daggers.” 

She  nodded  and  shivered  at  the  same 
time.  “We’ve  bought  a whole  collection 
of  them,”  she  said. 

“Well,”  Carew  went  on,  “once  his 
kris  tastes  blood,  he’s  likely  to  turn  per- 
fectly irresponsible.  Westerners  call  it 
‘running  amuck.’  It  is  really  nothing 
but  a feeling  that,  since  he  has  broken 
loose,  he  may  as  well  make  a thorough 
job  of  it  and  kill  as  many  more  as  possi- 
ble before  they  can  get  him.  That  is 
what  he  started  to  do  in  this  case,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  another 
policeman  to  shoot  him.” 

“What  had  the  woman  done,”  the 
American  wanted  to  know,  “that  the 
first  man  tried  to  arrest  her  for?” 

Carew  smiled,  and  turned  to  Sylvia. 

“You  will  be  interested  in  that,”  he 
said.  “She’s  a woman  who’s  been  work- 
ing for  you  up  here.  She  had  set  her  cap 
for  this  Malay,  and,  in  order  to  fascinate 
him,  she  had  stolen — what  do  you  sup- 
pose? A dozen  brass  curtain-rings.  She 
was  wearing  them  for  bracelets  half-way 
up  her  arm  when  the  policeman  arrested 
her.” 


“There’s  the  irony  of  things,”  said  the 
American.  “An  absurdly  trifling  act 
like  that,  and  two  men  dead  as  the  result 
of  it.” 

“No,”  said  Carew,  “you  mustn’t  look 
at  it  that  way.  Not  if  you’re  going  to 
get  the  East  straight.  Of  course  it’s  too 
bad  about  the  policeman.  He  was  a 
valuable  man.  But  he  lost  his  life  doing 
his  duty  and  that’s  an  ending  we  for- 
eigners have  to  take  more  or  less  for 
granted.  Of  course  he’s  as  foreign  to 
this  situation  as  I am.  But  the  Malay 
doesn’t  matter.  You  can’t  blame  him 
for  what  he  did,  and  he’d  be  the  last 
person  (provided  you  could  consult  him) 
to  complain  about  the  result.  That’s  all 
in  the  day’s  work. 

“The  thing  you  have  got  to  treat  seri- 
ously is  the  theft.  The  fact  that  the 
things  she  stole  were  perhaps  worth 
about  sixpence,  and  that  we’d  never  have 
discovered  the  loss  of  them,  doesn’t  enter 
into  the  case.  They  were  very  beautiful 
to  her,  no  doubt — highly  polished  and  all 
— and  tempted  her.  Taking  them  con- 
stituted, from  her  point  of  view,  a serious 
theft,  and — this  is  what  I want  you  to 
see — it’s  her  point  of  view  that  I’ve  got 
to  treat  it  from.” 

The  point  absorbed  the  interest  of 
both  men — Carew  in  explaining  to  one 
anxious  to  learn,  the  American  in  trying 
to  realize  another  of  the  fascinating 
paradoxes  of  the  East. 

But  the  American  woman  had  only 
about  half  listened.  She  had  hardly 
taken  her  eyes  from  Sylvia’s  face  since 
Carew  had  returned.  Now  she  thrust 
her  chair  back  from  the  table  rather 
abruptly. 

“No,”  said  Sylvia,  “it’s  all  right.  Sit 
still.” 

At  that  both  men  looked  around  at  her, 
and  Carew  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“My  dear!”  he  cried,  in  consterna- 
tion. “What’s  the  matter?”  For  her 
face  had  gone  as  white  as  flour  and  she 
was  clutching  the  edge  of  the  table 
tightly  with  both  hands. 

But  she  shook  her  head  at  him  and 
said,  “No,”  in  a half-inarticulate  plea 
that  he  stay  where  he  was.  And  in  a 
moment  she  got  command  of  her  voice. 
“I  — I just  want  to  be  sure  I under- 
stand what  you  mean,”  she  said.  “You 
don’t  mean  that  you’re  going  to  punish 
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Sylvia^s  color  eaiiae  floqd- 
irtg  hade  again.'  He  was  - . 
apologizing  for  her  to  their 
gUescs.  The .real ifclite  h#J  ' 

‘ not  got  bis  attention  yet  at 
a {L  He.  did  mi  realize  that 
there  was  an  issue.  / 

" Tm  not  pred  nor  over- 
wrought in  the  feast”  she  .” 

said  as  steadily  as  she  could. 

”1  don’t  vvism  you  to  think  9 

about  me.  1 w-wjmt  you  to 
think  about  tjftat  pitiable 
little  woman,  Can't  you 
see  ? She  Had  tb  haye  those 
things.  That’s  something 
that  might  happen  to— to 
anybody.  And  she  was 
afraid  to  ask  me  for  them. 

That’s  the  bcart-breaking 
part  of  it.  And  niter  her 
man’s  dead— that  she  took 
them  for.  They  killed  him,  v 

I suppose,  byfQOt  her  eyes: 

And  voli  t$lk  M punishing 
her”  : ' ' ””” 

Nosy  it  was  Carew  whrfse 
colot  faded  out  -under. his  coat  of  ran.  leave  another  man's  goods.'  alone..  And 
Their  two  guests,  forgotten,  afraid  of  if  they'  see  1 don't  believe  ir  myself  . .” 
each  other's  ey  es,  stared  at  their  empty  He  brought  his  bands  dinyn  softly,  but 
glasses  • solidly,  *:m  the  cable. 

“If  you  want  to  debate  it  as  am  ah-  ” Even  as  a mat  ret  of  self-preset va- 
st raet  proposition/’  said  Carecy,  went  on,  ‘ ' the  thing  js  itnpor- 

**  1*11  say  that  if  the  wnnianis lyllpwed  to  f aro..  '.Against  a quarter  of  a million  uf 
keep  the  spoils,  she  cart  probably  afnAe*  them  Eve  got  ,<  hundred  and  rwt-nty- 
anneher  man  who  Will  suit  her  just  as.  ...  my  Sikh  policemen  who  would  stand  up 
well.  I thmky  ot/d  .recognize  Thai”  if  and  lie  Hut  the  i*d  fot  my  word.  One  of 
she  happened  not  to  be  some body  you  them  lost  his  bf*.  lbat  way  to-night.” 
kpi?W. As  an  individual”  ] have  had  to  ; Then?  was  a silence  after  that;  The 
punish  before,  ip  cases  rhaE  wCtt  per-  .American  drew  in  a long  breath  and  ||| 
soii iii  ro  me.  i'.vt done  it  because  I - it  out  with  a rush'.;  finally  Sylvia  spoke, 
knew  that  the  Ottiy  hope  for  beginning  - doggedly  -and.  dully,  not  as  one  who 
to  dvilr/t  these  people  is  the  justice  that  hopes  any  more,,  bur  is  one  who  plays 
f hold  in  my  hand.  There  arc  two  or  his  last  card. 
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“You’re  right  in  general,  I suppose. 

I hadn’t — thought  of  it  that  way.  I 
wish  you’d  told  me  sooner.  But,  just  for 
this  once,  I’m  going  to  ask  as  a favor 
that  you  don’t  punish  the  woman  who 
stole — the  curtain-rings.” 

For  just  a moment  a blaze  of  cold  (ire 
lighted  up  Carew’s  blue  eyes  and  then  it 
faded.  He  pressed  his  lips  together  be- 
fore he  spoke. 

“We’ll  talk  about  it  in  the  morning,” 
he  said,  gently.  “And  you  won’t  ask 
me  that  favor  again.  You  will  have  seen 
by  then  what  it  means.” 

“There’s  s-something  else,”  said  Syl- 
via. But  Carew  had  pushed  back  his 
chair  and  risen  from  the  table. 

“I  think  I’d  better  go  down  to  the 
town,”  he  said,  addressing  his  guests, 
“and  see  that  it  is  really  quiet.  We 
don’t  want  any  more  murders  to-night.” 

Sylvia  said,  “Wait!”  But  it  was  only 
in  a whisper  and  he  was  already  gone. 

The  silence  lasted  until  she  had  seen 
him  pass  the  window  and  cross  the  lawn. 
Her  two  guests,  searching  desperately 
for  something — just  the  one  right,  casual 
thing  to  say,  to  cut  the  cord  that  bound 
this  tense  silence — looked  neither  at  her 
nor  at  each  other.  But  they  were  aware 
that,  very  still  and  white,  she  was  gazing 
at  the  point  where  he  had  disappeared. 
At  last  she  spoke. 

“You  see — I am  a thief,  too,”  said  the 
Honorable  Sylvia. 

“You  don’t  mean  literally?” 

It  was  the  man  who  asked  the  ques- 
tion from  a throat  that  he  found  unex- 
pectedly dry.  But  apparently  he  knew 
she  did,  because  her  bare  nod  of  assent 
was  enough  to  answer  him.  He  did  not 
go  on  to  ask  what  she  had  stolen.  After 
all,  it  didn’t  matter. 

And  now  she  waited  for  her  husband 
to  come  back  from  meting  out  justice — 
logical,  necessary  justice — upon  the  lit- 
tle Malay  woman  who  had  stolen  the 
curtain-rings.  He  was  all  she  had — all 
she  loved  or  wanted  in  the  world.  And 
she  was  alone  with  him  in  that  remotest 
comer  of  it. 

I suppose  situations  like  that  are  not 
uncommon,  especially  when  a man  and  a 
woman  are  left  alone  in  a strange  and 
hostile  environment.  Probably  many 
an  odd  corner  of  the  lower  latitudes 


could  produce  a story  something  like 
that,  only,  as  a rule,  one  does  not  know 
about  them.  This  one  is  getting  told 
because  it  just  happened  that  my  wife 
and  I were  the  two  American  guests  at 
the  Residency  that  night,  and  that  Syl- 
via, after  John  Carew  had  left  her  there 
to  go  down  to  the  village,  told  it  to  us — 
told  it  in  many  ragged  little  fragments, 
under  a pressure  of  panic  and  despera- 
tion that  forced  her  to  forget  traditional 
reticences  and  to  clutch,  in  the  welter,  at 
anything  that  looked  like  a sympathetic 
hand. 

The  story  was  simple  enough. 

Two  days  after  her  husband  had  gone 
off  into  the  jungle  to  secure  his  nine 
heads  and  return  them  to  the  village 
that  had  been  feloniously  despoiled  of 
them,  the  Mainz  from  Singapore  came 
into  the  harbor  at  Raffleton.  The  new 
monsoon,  at  forty-five  miles  an  hour  or 
so,  was  blowing  at  the  one  precise  angle 
which  gave  it  access  to  the  harbor,  and 
two  big  packing-cases,  both  addressed  to 
the  Residency,  were  dropped  overboard 
in  an  attempt  to  land  tnem.  By  the 
time  they  were  rescued  and  got  ashore, 
the  consignee’s  marks  were  pretty  well 
obliterated.  But  both  of  them  were 
brought  forthwith  to  the  Residency. 

Now,  the  Honorable  Sylvia  expected  a 
box.  She  had  come  out  to  the  Far  East 
on  the  grand  tour  more  than  two  years 
before,  amply  equipped  for  a casual 
glance  at  the  tropics.  As  you  know,  she 
had  varied  the  plan  by  staying  and  mar- 
rying Carew.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
the  necessity  for  replenishing  this  ward- 
robe became  pressing  and  she  did  what 
every  permanent  resident  in  that  part  of 
the  world  is  forced  to  do,  ordered  more 
clothes  by  mail  from  London.  One  of 
the  two  boxes  undoubtedly  contained 
those  clothes.  But,  in  view  of  their  re- 
cent immersion  in  sea-water,  it  devolved 
upon  the  Honorable  Sylvia  to  open  both 
boxes  at  once. 

As  it  happened,  the  box  she  opened 
first  contained  the  purchases  which  Mrs. 
Thorndyke-Martin  had  made  in  Paris: 
a lot  of  seductively  lovely  stockings  and 
underclothes,  a couple  of  frocks,  and  a 
certain  miraculous  hat.  They  had  been 
beautifully  packed  and  the  brief  immer- 
sion of  their  box  in  the  water  of  the  har- 
bor hadn’t  damaged  them  a bit. 
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For  one  fleliriiAis  moment  Sylvia 
thought  they  were  hers.;  Bur  it  didn't 
need , reatly^.  f discovery  of  t he  Pa  rt- 
sian  mod  is  re's  hill  to  convince  her  of  her 
sru  stake.  .>'•  . « \ \ A”. 

Then  she  opened  the  other  box;  which 
contained  her  own  purchases:  She  found 
them  undamaged,  but  just  afl.  ghastly 
and  'provincial  and  abated  as  in  Her 
worst  anticipariuns 
them. 

And  it  was  A»hile  they  were  all  spread 
out  in  her  big,  shahhp'^idiidii3^:Sd:'|R^ 
Residency  that  the  butler had  brought 
i«  the  svireless  message  annouoCing  cite 
prospective  visir  of  the  Sooth  Asiatic 
bejuadron  at  Rafflemn. 

You  will  have  to  stop  a no  5 o> in ; 

ute  to  real  be  just  wnar  yhaf  viifr  im- 
ported to  via.;  i 

Admiral  Et’htndgc. 

the  IUse-t«.  ■'wss.'ih  did.  friend.  hsrS  jWtfr* 
fees,  And  .thy  -young  ftYf  ••ihuwt-fiaiH 
who  ha<i  signed  the  iT(>'-.s;j  . •■  - nr 

of  second  c<>usvn  <T  hei  own  fVuha  l.tly 
half  a dozen  «f  the  officers  An^opW  hr 
expected  to  entertain  wen  buy  A she  hiP.t 


in  the  comeioptuous  abandonment  of 
her  old  world  and  the  skeptical  curiosity 
of  her  neve,  weighed  nor  . grain  against 
the  complete  and  poignant  happiness  he 


brought  her.  Her  old  world  was  Web 
come  to  come  and  took. 

Btvt-^add  here  the  bright  red  burned 
in  her  cheekiehtid  her  fingerytrarlk  pressed 
hard,  into  her  small  paims-^tlXY  must 
nor  be  allowed  ro  come  arid  /Aj/i.  for 
flferr  laughter  would  he  at  bet  husband 
rather  chap  at  her.  " We  remember  the 
fSjdytS  'he.btSotfc,  Arid  this  is  what  He  has 
made  of  her  — this , pathetically-  dowdy 
little ; Cokmkd.  trying  . to  dress  as  she 
imagines  people;: re  dressing  lack  borne.1’ 


danced  arid  flirted  Vyith  in  ofd  day  v 
In  a word,  then,  the  yisu  ;.o> -;o: 
Sylvia  Void  world  was  chttpog; frif- f1  b»xl' 
at  her. 

Her  old  World  had  treat  •.  J l;jd)v. 
there  was  no  doiuht  of  th,p.  if  might 
have  pi  t red  he  r a 1 It  fie  for  love 

with  Careyv,  but  tt  had  sfebvy  < >sk|‘  h‘o  - 
rified,  coldly  implricabJe, ' tu>L  ‘ft  1;A>»  - 
involemly  derisive,  when  Ay.’  'Mvmai  on 
warn  ing  him. 

It  had  nor  been 
hard,  indeed  ir  had 
been  fiercely  satisfac- 
tory* to  send  that  bid 
World  overboard,  in 
the  wonderful  blaze  of 
passion  and  pride  and 
self-ab.n’.donnientthat 
h a d g i y e n her  to  -<$ 

CafeW.A  And  thiis'-  . % 
fires  were hlaxtng still. 

He  had  ikvi'ir  A .'  AyA: 

pointed  bet  once.  - TJ^e' 
price  she  had  paid  for  Y;Af|£§ 
nim,  in  the  loneliness 
and  mctnaowiy  ofltVs 
absences,  so  the  pan- 
icky terrors  of  be r 
strange  surroundings 


■Shc  -AViV  HfRsetr*  folly  arrayed 
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She  looked  at  the  things  that  had 
come  in  her  own  box  from  London,  and 
her  eyes  flushed  with  the  tears  of  pure, 
helpless  anger.  And  then  she  looked 
at  what  Mrs.  Thorndyke-Martin  had 
bought,  to  pass  the  time,  in  Paris.  They 
must  be  nearly  alike  in  size  and  figure, 
and  clothes  don’t  have  to  fit  nowadays, 
anyway.  A half-dozen  deftly  placed  pins 
would  make  everything  right.  Dressed 
like  that,  how  she  could  face  that  old 
world  of  hers ! How  serenely  she  could 
smile  at  it  from  under  that  hat!  How 
confidently  could  she  bid  them  welcome, 
and  entertain  them,  and  send  them  away 
again,  wondering — even  if  her  husband 
did  not  return  in  time  to  see  his  triumph, 
and  make  it  perfect. 

Because  you  can  understand,  can’t 
you,  that  it  would  be  his  triumph  rather 
than  hers? 

The  Honorable  Sylvia  put  on  the  hat, 
took  it  off  and  rearranged  her  hair,  and 
put  it  on  again,  and  a great  resolution 
formed  itself  in  her  soul.  The  Thorn- 
dyke-Martins  were  coming.  They  were 
expected  to  get  in  on  the  General  Reyes, 
along  with  Captain  Burch,  a day  or  two 
before  the  squadron  arrived.  Sylvia 
would  go  to  Mrs.  Martin  and  buy,  or 
beg,  or  borrow  those  clothes.  Whatever 
happened,  when  the  admiral  and  the 
flag -lieutenant  and  the  rest  came 
ashore  they  should  find  her  wearing 
them. 

And  then  something  happened  that 
she  hadn’t  counted  on.  The  General 
Reyes  came  into  the  harbor  and,  without 
dropping  anchor  at  all,  sent  a boat 
ashore  for  mails.  There  was  no  time  to 
explain,  to  beg  or  borrow,  or  to  offer 
to  buy.  The  Honorable  Sylvia  could 
either  wrap  up  Mrs.  Thomdyke-Mar- 
tin’s  clothes  and  send  them  aboard,  or 
she  could  steal  them,  which  latter  act 
involved,  you  will  observe,  doing  pre- 
cisely nothing  at  all — just  letting  the 
boat  go  back  without  them.  And  that  is 
what  she  did. 

She  did  not,  at  first,  scrutinize  the 
moral  quality  of  the  act  at  all.  She 
flushed  and  smiled  at  herself  in  the  glass 
when  first  she  saw  herself  fully  arrayed 
in  her  spoils,  with  nothing  more  than  an 
amused  sense  of  mischief.  Her  husband 
was  away  at  that  time,  you  are  to  re- 
member, out  in  the  jungle,  collecting  his 


nine  heads.  It  was  not  until  he  came 
back,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  garden- 
party,  and  she  saw  the  look  that  came 
into  his  face  as  he  caught  his  first  glimpse 
of  her,  that  the  first  misgiving  came. 
She  had  meant  to  make  her  confession 
as  soon  as  they  had  a moment  together, 
time  to  turn  away  and  smile  and  then 
turn  a pair  of  demure  faces  back  to  their 
guests.  Somehow,  at  that  one  look  of 
his  she  had  realized  that  it  could  not  be 
done  that  way. 

One  of  the  elements  which  went  to 
make  up  her  adoration  of  him  was 
something  akin  to  fear.  At  the  very  core 
of  the  man,  accounting  perhaps  for  his 
almost  miraculous  power  over  savage 
peoples,  was  a saint-like  sort  of  austerity 
— something  that  was  inaccessible  to  the 
intrusion  of  merely  human  loves  or  fears. 
Sylvia  knew  it  was  there,  knew  that  even 
her  hand  might  not  be  laid  upon  the  veil 
before  it.  But  it  was  only  gradually  that 
she  realized  how  this  act  of  hers  would 
look  when  brought  for  judgment  before 
that  shrine.  The  misgiving  slowly  deep- 
ened into  a fear,  and  by  the  time  the 
squadron  had  steamed  away  and  the 
planters  returned  to  their  plantations 
she  was  ready  to  interpose  even  the  pres- 
ence of  two  casual,  vagrant  Americans 
between  herself  and  the  necessity  for 
telling  him. 

It  seemed  like  the  mockery  of  a mali- 
cious fate  that  gave  the  subject  of  their 
talk  the  turn  it  had  taken.  Here  was  a 
deadly  parable  that  the  Prophet  Nathan 
himself  could  hardly  have  improved 
upon.  The  poor,  frightened  little  native 
woman  who  had  had  to  steal  in  order 
that  she  might  be  finely  arrayed — would 
John  Carew  be  willing  to  show  one  of 
those  women  thieves  more  mercy  than 
he  was  prepared  to  show  the  other? 

The  sudden  flare  of  cold  anger  that 
had  come  up  into  his  blue  eyes  answered 
that  question,  if  it  had  not  been  an- 
swered before.  The  man  was  a fanatic, 
of  course;  he  had  in  him  the  quality  of 
logically  carrying  out  a valid  idea  to 
remorseless  and  inhuman  conclusions — a 
quality  that  has  planted  many  a stake 
and  set  the  torch  to  many  a pyre. 

Oh,  it  was  simple  enough,  and  easy  to 
understand.  But  what  was  one  to  do? 

I tried,  in  a futile  sort  of  way,  to  think 
up  a phrase  or  two:  “To  comprehend  all 
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is  to  pardon  ail,”  and  a lew  generalities  “ I'll  get  them  for  you,"  she  said, 

like  that,  but  their  Hat  futility  kept  me  My  wife  went  with  her,  .uni  1 jffehted 

/tom  uttering  them,  and  there  wits  a a fresh  cigar  -and  strolled  nut  uh.thyjbai- 
silenee  for  a while  after  Sylvia  had  come  cony. 

to  the  end  of  her  story.  As  it  happened;  We  didn'f  set  (’arevy 

i looked  across  at  my  wife.  She  was  again.  Our  caV came  fur  ns  helot c his 
thinking,  too,  -and.  it  presently  try  ns-  return  front  the  village,  and  we  drove 
pired^tohmer  purpose.  Luckily 'women  down  to  the  Uesr  House  under  a heap  of 
have  riot  our  passion  fur  abstract  mural-  handbuxes.  The  Sarah  Bird  came  in 

during  thehig&Tiknd  we  sailed  on  her  the 
■ ' If  you  wtfi  pack  up  those  slothes.”  next  morning  for  Cebu,, 
said  toy  wife.  " A will  rake  them  Hack  to  We  found  the  Yhorndy  ke- Martins 

ip:  Manila  and  gave  Mrs.  Martin  her 
only  have  borrowed  them— -au>-  s<v,jc-n  clothes.  We  bail  to  tell  her  the  story, 
them  at  alK*/':'--'  • moye  pir  fe’ss.’it*  acyi>tihr  for  the  way  they 

t here  was  -a.no thes  little  silence  after  were  packed,  and  it  needed  all  bur  forci- 
thai.  SylyLt-had stopped  sobbing/birr  hie  resttaint  hr  fe/gp  her  frorti  shipping 
her  face  was  still  buried  in  her  arms.  I them.  straight;  hack  fti  Sylviay  She  was 

saw  Tity  wife  smite.  indignant  with  US  for  pot  having  given 

“ For  that  'matter,."  she  went  on,  ‘T  thou  t.- her. 
don’t  see  why  you  haven’t  really  hot-  Many  of  the pbicesf  we  htwe  yisjted  at 
towed  them  from  me.  I'll  rake  the  re-  one  time  or  another  M-em  a fang,  way  off, 

sporo.ihi.lity  for  Mrs.  know  when,  cun  tern,  plated  rt.«t»)s'pi:Cf  i v«lyrf mrr» 

she  wtrti’ t mind  a hir.  Tee  kro  «ju-m  to  our  domestic  hearth,  bur  Raffle  ton  Seems 
you,  and  npwvTT you’ rtf:  yhf<n%h  Hath  farthyfthan  fhym  all.  It  seemed  like  a 
them,  t can  take  them  back.  It  duesn’i  message  from  another  plrmer  when, Tasy 
matter  whose  clothes  they  ate,:;  There's  Christmas,  we  got  a little  card  of  greet- 
ninhing  wrong  about  that,  is  there ?”  mgs  from  Mr.  and  the  Honorable  Mrs. 

After  a moment  she  said  again,  -as  one  John  Carew. 
repieats  a lesson  to  a child-'  ‘ Much  love,”  Sylvia  had  written  on 

“ You  borrowed  those  chithes  from  me,  ir.  “and  a worlcTuf  thanks/' 

And  now',  if  you're  through  .with  them,  “f  have  always  wondered, ” said  my 
I’ll  take  them  back.”  wife,  “whether  she  mid  him." 

Sylvia  sat  up  and  gazed  out  through  “That  is  because  yon  have  no  real 
the  window  at  the  lighted  patch  of  lawn  interest  in- • oiojralityv”  Said  i.  '“Now, 
with  the  big  granite  slab  in  the  middle  of  what  1 w onder  is,  whether  she  ought  to 
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‘ 'JK2!cuiSi3K2-,.. 

! I many  months  ago,  in  pled  witlvtW  expression  of  countenance 
trie  after-dinner  com-  with  which  ir  wax' uttered* : moved  ' a 
- ' \ r lyp  j^ny  at  Washington,  - young- viawy^f ...jjdE  out  t-hgTayv-.. 

|\l  (£v  : ! •*’*  conversation  fell  school  to  ink  for  an  explanation;  where- 

■'M'i  * A ' ' upon  the  first  speafeef  refoatked  that. 

• x comment;  made  'every  one  who  Had  had  practical  ex- 
it eh  idly  of  a per-  perience  with  polities  understood  What 
*>r<  utsisttng  of  references  he  meant,  and  that  it  was  not  a mattes 

to  the  i|ua!imes  ;.ml  pecuiomcks  of  our  for  publk  chscsmion. 
dipfowtaiic  ty^Fes^tativeiinfotejgn  cap-  . .The  Vague;  stntl£  with  which  this  rev 
itab..  Only  one  general  observation  Hlu-  mark  was  received  . by  thost  ppearju 
mined  the  dismal  gossip  of  the  ever,  mg,  plainly  miheur.c-.d-  that  it  was  «..»»,  agrey- 
As  the  party  was  about- to ^ break  up,  a able  to  hear  a branch  of 'the  public  ser- 
newlv  elected  Senator,  who  had  main-  vice  spoken  of  in  this  manner.  They 
tamed  an  interested  silence  during  the  could  - me  Help  remembemig  that  they 
conversation,  suddenly  rctnUrifo^)  ’*f  • were  American.  citizens.  ami  that  mvr 
don’t  understand  why  v,t  have  those  only  public  officials,  but-  the -manner  of 
fellows*  anyway,'*  conducting-  public  affairs,  .were  being 

This  observation,  tvhich  hvnfcyd  an  made  the  objects  of  "a- '.-covert,  yet  ;rrnt. 
outburst  of  laughter  bur  elicited  no  te-  very  covert,  sneer.  The  voting  lawyer 
sp.onse,  has  the  'threefold  mcru  of  being  seemed  .especially  annoyed  by  the  spe-ak- 
just,  kindly,  and  honest,  which  is  saying  erf,  insinuation,  and  asked  'what  he, 
much  in  these-  days  of  searching  criti*  meant  by  such  a sratemeftc. 
crism  upon  questions' teUting  to  public  “ I mean,”  \v$*  the  reply,.-  ‘■that  the 

life.  It  A just,  because  it  clearly  indi-  entire  vocabulary  now  in  common  use 

cates  the  proper  starting-point  of  a dis-  regarding  this  subject  indicates  that  rhe 
Cnssimi  rt^amitfgouf  tlipfattratic  s^rvicc.  coudtry  -has  pa  'scrolls  interest  in  the 
It;  is  -.kindly,  hern  use  it  places  .V/uhdur  <lip!ovn;nk  sefyke.  It  has  been  assailed 
discriiti trig tfon  nil  the  rgprysvmatiyes  of  in  Congress  as  ‘‘purely  mnameotaK” 
our  c«unf#fo#jfaj^;:tt!  .-*|ia.K  service  in  It  has  begfo  retained  - bggausc  uf  its 
the  .-Mine  large,  generous  c.xxjvory  of  ipility-  ».o.  party,  politics,  I r is  the  very 
“those  follows'-  • -which,  if  slightly  lack-  lift-  of  a Pt«s  idem  sal  ekvr.ioo/’ 

fng  in  rt^peyt.  at  least  dors  liot  imply  “ And  you  believe  in  torttitun’ng  this' 

any -opprobrium.  It  is  honc-tc,  because  system?'.’  asked -'the  yr'Hihg  man, 
it  is  a fraiik  co.ofossion  of  tgriorarrce,  be-  “ b.int-mres,”.  Was  the  reply,  ‘xirt*  ntc- 

tokt-nifut.  a st'attg  <vf  mind  at  on»^  dhcjlfi  Tjie 

and  urivissitrniriKv  and,  if  not  keenly  indc'htittvvcbataeter  of  thediplbtnat.se  s<er- 
eurinuft,  implh;s  mi  unconquerable  prejtr-  vice  renders  it  p.vrrictilarlv  useful;  for. 
dice.  while  it  appeals 'chiefly  to  men  of  leisure, 

.At  a small  gathering  in  a well-known  ir  sumuDtcs  .ispirafions  which  awafcgn 
club  in  the:  t-jty  ;pf  Washington,  where  an  ihi^yt  i’ll affairs  that  might 
the  Senator  s obseiofknori  was  qifoted^,  tftherwose  . never  exists  and,  since  the 
itsvas  caustically  remarked  that  when  service  has  no  scandard  of  qualification 
. .that  gep rb.- man  had  been  longer  in  poll-  or  efficiency,  there  is  no  limit  to  its 
tics  he  would  discover  the  practical  politic  a l usefulness.'” 
reasons  "why  we  have  those  fellows.”  " You  think,  then,  that  this  system  is 
The  obscurit  y of  this  observation,  cou-  a public  advantage  ?”  asked  the  lawyer. 
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“I  shall  not  say  a public  advantage; 
the  public  has  no  interest  in  it.  But  it 
is  a political  advantage,  both  before  and 
after  elections.” 

“How  is  that?”  inquired  a man  who 
had  been  trying  to  read  a newspaper. 

“Why,”  answered  the  first  speaker, 
“ you  look  to  the  Executive  to  promote 
legislation.  If  Congress  becomes  lethar- 
gic, the  diplomatic  service  is  there  to  be 
used  as  a stimulant.  You  like  a strong 
Executive,  do  you  not  ? Well,  what  gives 
a stronger  hand  than  the  power  to  be- 
stow and  the  power  to  withhold  ? Noth- 
ing serves  to  quicken  interest  like — •” 

“But,”  broke  in  the  young  lawyer, 
“do  you  think  it  is  right  to  apply  such 
motives?” 

“It  is  always  right  to  obey  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  the  Executive  is  the 
expression  of  the  people’s  will.  They 
have  placed  him  in  the  seat  of  power.  It 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  make 
bricks  without  straw.” 

“How  about  the  legislators?  Have 
they  no  mandate  from  the  people?” 
queried  a voice  from  a comer  of  the 
room. 

“ Personally,  I believe  in  a strong  gov- 
ernment,” replied  the  first  speaker,  “ and 
nothing  strengthens  a government  like 
offices  that  can  be  vacated  and  filled  at 
will.  The  purists,  with  their  foolish  dif- 
fusion of  power,  are  bringing  politics 
into  disrepute.” 

“The  founders  of  our  government  did 
not  regard  public  office  from  your  point 
of  view,”  replied  the  young  lawyer,  ear- 
nestly. “Public  positions  were  created 
for  the  service  of  the  nation,  not  for 
party  or  personal  advantage.  I do  not 
pretend  to  know  whether  the  diplomatic 
service  is  useful  to  the  country  or  not. 
But  it  makes  no  difference  to  my  conten- 
tion. If  it  is  useless,  it  ought  to  be 
abolished.  If  it  is  useful,  it  ought  to  be 
respected,  and  not  made  an  object  of 
traffic.  We  have  had  in  the  foreign  ser- 
vice of  our  country  men  of  the  greatest 
personal  eminence  and  of  the  highest 

Qualifications,  who  were  not  chosen  for 
le  reasons  you  have  intimated.  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  not 
to  mention  Franklin — men  who  have 
been  honored  with  the  Presidency — were 
among  our  earliest  ministers  abroad. 
The  service  has  been  adorned  by  some 

DV„u 


of  our  most  illustrious  writers,  such  as 
Irving,  Bancroft,  Motley,  and  Lowell. 
To  the  greater  Powers  we  have  habitu- 
ally sent  our  most  distinguished  citizens 
— a long  roll  of  eminent  men  who  were 
not  politicians  in  any  narrow  sense. 


though  many  of  them  were  statesmen  of 
a high  order.  Your  insinuation  is  unjust 
to  them,  to  our  Presidents,  and  to  the 
American  people.” 

“You  young  reformers  are  always 
talking  about  the  ‘ people.’  What  do  the 
people  know  or  care  about  these  things? 
They  only  want  to  be  left  alone.  No- 
body cares  who  has  the  offices.  But 
without  offices  what  would  become  of 
politics?” 

A clergyman  who  happened  to  be  of 
the  company,  fearing  that  the  debate 
was  becoming  too  heated  and  might  lead 
to  scandal,  thought  it  advisable  to  turn 
the  current  of  talk  into  a different  chan- 
nel, and  said : “ I think  it  is  not  always 
profitable  to  discuss  too  freely  the  mo- 
tives of  men.  Is  it  not  better  to  consider 
their  difficulties  and  embarrassments, 
and  try  to  remove  them?  I have  always 
supposed  that  every  deliberate  provision 
of  government  has  some  purpose  of  dis- 
tinct public  usefulness,  and  I suppose 
this  one  has;  but  I am  very  much  in 
sympathy  with  the  sentiment  expressed 
by  the  new  Senator.  I do  not  under- 
stand fully  why  we  have  ambassadors, 
except  for  social  purposes,  and  I should 
very  much  like  to  be  informed.” 

There  was  a long  silence,  finally  broken 
by  an  elderly  gentleman  of  scholarly  ap- 


States,  in  Article  II.,  Section  2,  Clause  2, 
makes  the  same  provision  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  ambassadors  and  other 
public  ministers  as  for  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  natural  inference 
is  that  the  framers  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment regarded  them  as  equally  im- 
portant, and  it  is  certain  that  they 
invested  the  selection  of  the  persons  who 
should  serve  in  this  capacity  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  safeguards  as  were  ap- 
plied to  the  choice  of  the  highest  judicial 
officers  of  the  nation,  namely,  nomina- 
tion by  the  President  and  confirmation 
by  the  Senate.  It  was  probably  intended 
that  the  President  should  observe  the 
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same  care  and  be  actuated  by  the  same 
motives  in  both  cases,  and  that  the 
Senate  would  see  that  he  did  his  duty  in 
this  respect.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
these  offices  were  designed  to  serve  any 
merely  partisan  or  personal  purpose,  and 
it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  even 
imagined  that  any  other  motive  than  a 
desire  to  secure  the  most  efficient  public 
service  would  ever  affect  such  appoint- 
ments.” 

“That  is  all  very  fine,”  interrupted 
the  propounder  of  the  political-reward 
theory,  “but  it  does  not  touch  the  ques- 
tion as  it  stands  to-day.  It  is  useless  to 
speak  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Fathers  took  care  to  provide 
offices  enough  to  go  around !” 

The  young  lawyer’s  eyes  blazed  with 
indignation  as  he  exclaimed:  “The 
Fathers  would  feel  contempt  for  us  if  they 
could  know  the  spirit  in  which  their 
labors  are  considered.  The  system 
which  you  openly  defend  would  have 
been  regarded  with  horror  by  the  fra- 
mers of  the  Constitution.  They  did  ev- 
erything in  their  power  to  prevent  such 
a system.  I feel  a sense  of  shame  in 
hearing  these  accusations  as  I recall  the 
words  of  Washington  when  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  army:  ‘I  will  keep  an  exact 
account  of  my  expenses;  those,  I doubt 
'not,  will  be  discharged,  and  that  is  all 
I desire.’  The  F athers  gave  us  a country 
to  defend  and  honor  by  service  and  sacri- 
fice, and  set  us  the  example  of  unselfish 
patriotism.” 

The  Judge’s  face  remained  calm  and 
placid  as  he  turned  alternately  toward 
each  of  the  belligerents,  who  seemed 
determined  to  infuse  fire  into  the  dis- 
cussion; and,  as  if  to  hold  fast  to  some 
line  of  reasoning,  he  promptly  added: 
“Those  men  were  engaged  in  a great 
task,  and  their  minds  were  filled  with  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility.  We  were 
then  a small  and  weak  country.  We  had 
profited  greatly  from  the  diplomacy  of 
the  Revolution.  Lord  Acton  is  of  the 
opinion  that  without  the  aid  of  the 
French  fleet  our  independence  might  not 
have  been  established,  at  least  not  so 
early;  and  many  American  writers  agree 
with  him.  But  we  do  not  need  to  enter 
upon  a debate  on  this  point.  The  dele- 
gates to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
remembered  with  gratitude  what  Frank- 
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lin  had  done  for  us.  Our  first  attempt  in 
diplomacy  had  borne  rich  fruit.  It  had 
also  taught  us  many  lessons,  and  a cau- 
tious foreign  policy  promised  still  to  be 
necessary;  as,  indeed,  it  proved  to  be. 
It  was  a matter  of  common  consent  that 
‘ambassadors  and  other  ministers’  would 
be  needed,  and  in  the  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution I have  cited  their  appointment 
was  provided  for  before  that  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  No  objec- 
tion to  providing  for  them  was  offered, 
but  the  creation  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  a thorny  question.  The  power  to 
send  and  receive  ambassadors  nad  been 
distinctly  accorded  in  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  required  no  debate, 
for  it  was  an  essential  attribute  of  a 
sovereign  nation.  The  Supreme  Court, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a new  institution, 
as  novel  in  its  conception  in  1787  as  an 
intenvitional  court  appeared  to  be  a 
century  later.  It  should  be  further  re- 
membered that  in  the  first  draft  of  the 
Constitution  the  power  to  appoint  am- 
bassadors and  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  given  to  the  Senate  alone; 
and  that  it  was  by  subsequent  modifica- 
tion, unanimously  adopted,  that  the 
power  of  appointment  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, was  conferred.  The  intention  to 
place  such  appointments  upon  the  high- 
est possible  plane,  and  to  invest  them 
with  the  highest  degree  of  responsibility, 
is,  therefore,  very  clear.” 

It  was  not  until  the  Judge  had  pro- 
nounced the  words  “Constitution  of  the 
United  States”  that  a clean-shaven, 
gray-haired  man,  carrying  on  a conversa- 
tion in  a comer  of  the  room  with  another 
gentleman,  had  knocked  the  ashes  from 
his  cigar  and  turned  to  listen.  It  was 
a well-known  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  a state  of  the  Middle  West. 

“What  you  have  just  said,  Judge,” 
he  observed,  “is  very  interesting  from 
an  historical  point  of  view,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  times  and  conditions  have 
changed  entirely  since  the  Constitution 
was  framed  and  adopted.  First  of  all, 
we  have  greatly  changed  as  a nation. 
Then  we  were  weak  and  small,  now  we 
have  become  strong  and  great.  We  have 
no  neighbors  who  would  ever  think  of 
attacking  us.  We  fear  nothing  and  want 
less  from  Europe.  What  need,  therefore, 
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have  we  of  ambassadors  and  the  para- 
phernalia that  goes  along  with  them? 
We  are  a plain  and  peaceable  people, 
with  whom  no  one  is  likely  to  interfere. 
And  not  only  that,  but  conditions  have 
changed.  We  have  the  telegraph,  not 
only  the  transatlantic  cable,  but  now  the 
wireless  telegraphy.  AH  this  has  greatly 
simplified  communication  and  rendered 
ambassadors  and  the  whole  costly  out- 
fit superfluous.  Worse  than  that,  by 
leaving  ambassadors  nothing  to  do  it 
opens  the  way  to  all  sorts  of  folly:  the 
vanity  of  women,  the  even  greater  van- 
ity of  men,  with  their  foolish  taste  for 
uniforms — which  Congress  has  positively 
forbidden  them  to  wear;  and  decora- 
tions, equally  forbidden,  but  sought  for 
and  worn  just  the  same.  It  is  time  to 
stop  this  nonsense,  which  makes  us 
ridiculous  abroad  and  ashamed  at  home. 
And  now  these  people  want  palaces  to 
live  in  at  public  expense!  I want  to 
abolish  the  whole  thing.” 

A long  silence  fell  upon  the  company. 
The  Representative’s  ardor  and  flu- 
ency rendered  a reply  difficult.  No  one 
seemed  to  have  the  courage  to  speak. 
He  was  known  to  be  a keen  debater,  and 
not  too  tolerant  of  opposition.  His  re- 
sources of  ridicule  in  this  case  were  two- 
fold— the  bold,  direct  rhetoric  to  which 
he  was  accustomed,  and  the  salient 
points  of  attack  afforded  by  the  subject, 
which  was  not  lacking  in  picturesque 
material. 

The  discreet  remained  silent,  but  the 
young  lawyer,  in  that  splendid  spirit  of 
knight-errantry  which  scents  with  joy 
the  breath  of  battle,  ventured  to  re- 
mark: “It  seems  to  me  that  much,  if 
not  all,  of  our  legislation  might  be  han- 
dled in  a similar  manner.  It  is,  after  all, 
simply  a question  of  choosing  between 
what  you  want  and  what  you  don’t 
want.  Let  us  abolish  Congress;  let 
everybody  make  his  suggestions  for  new 
laws  to  a bureau  of  law-writers  in  Wash- 
ington, to  be  put  by  them  into  the  form 
of  bills;  let  these  be  printed  in  the  news- 
papers, with  a coupon  attached  on  which 
to  express  a vote,  and  let  the  laws  that 
have  a majority  for  them  be  published 
for  the  information  of  the  people.  It 
seems  very  simple.” 

This  sally  was  greeted  with  a general 
laugh,  in  which,  however,  the  Rep- 


resentative did  not  join;  and  he  was 
evidently  annoyed  by  the  attempt  at 
sarcasm  of  one  so  young  and  so  little 
entitled  to  hold  the  floor. 

“That  is,  of  course, ridiculous, ”.he  said, 
with  the  flicker  of  a smile,  “and  not 
meant  to  be  taken  seriously.  Legislation 
by  such  a method  would  be  impossible. 
Without  party  councils,  conferences,  de- 
bates, and  compromises,  no  laws  could 
ever  be  passed.  The  personal  element 
and  the  associative  element  are  both  es- 
sential to  any  understanding,  and  every 
law  fit  to  be  inscribed  on  the  statute- 
book  implies  an  understanding.  In  for- 
eign relations  it  is  different.  Each  nation 
is  represented  by  some  one  person. 
These  persons  have  only  to  communicate 
to  one  another  their  views,  arguments 
and  decisions.  That  ends  the  matter.” 

“Is  there,  then,  to  be  no  understand- 
ing between  nations?  Or  can  it  be 
reached  without  personal  contact?”  the 
young  lawyer  asked,  rather  eagerly. 

“The  decisions  of  sovereign  States  are 
necessarily  final,  even  though  they  may 
conflict,”  retorted  the  Representative. 
“Take  our  own  decisions,  for  example. 
Do  you  suppose  that  we  are  going  to  be 
influenced  by  what  any  man  sent  to 
Washington  may  say  to  us?  We  know 
our  interests  and  mean  to  defend  them. 
We  know  how  to  make  up  our  minds, 
and  when  we  have  made  them  up  it 
makes  no  difference  to  us  what  any- 
body else  may  think.  Everything  we 
have  to  do  with  foreigners  can  be  done 
by  telegraph  directly  between  the  heads 
of  the  governments.” 

“And  our  diplomatic  correspondence,” 
said  the  young  man,  “when  published  in 
the  Red  Book,  would  read  something  like 
this: 

“‘Emperor  William, Berlin:  You  have 
too  many  ships  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
We  request  you  to  reduce  the  number. — 
Wflson.’ 

“ * President  Wilson,  Washington : We 
run  our  navy  from  Berlin.  Work  on 
your  canal. — W.  I.  R.’ 

“‘King  George,  London:  You  need 
to  teach  your  Canadians  manners.  Re- 
member we  have  treaties  about  the 
Great  Lakes. — Wilson.’ 

“‘  President  Wilson,  Washington : Our 
people  are  accountable  to  us  alone. — 
George  R.’” 
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The  majority  of  those  present  laughed 
heartily,  but  the  Judge  looked  very 
grave.  There  had  been  so  much  truth 
spoken  in  this  dialogue,  without  any 
judicious  formulation  of  it,  that  the 
Judge  had  begun  to  fear  for  the  good 
humor  of  the  company,  and  was  about 
to  arise  and  try  to  break  up  the  gather- 
ing. It  would  never  do  to  let  the  sharp 
but  rather  undisciplined  intelligence  of 
the  Representative  and  the  impertinent 
sarcasm  of  the  young  lawyer  bring  on 
a thunder-storm,  which  was  evidently 
brewing;  for  they  both  had  that  peculiar 
glitter  of  the  eye  that  so  much  resembles 
the  gleam  which  palpitates  between  two 
electric  wires  when  a contact  is  almost 
complete. 

Happily,  just  at  that  moment,  there 
entered  the  room  a man  of  distinguished 
appearance,  evidently  a foreigner,  al- 
though a well-known  figure  in  Washing- 
ton. It  was  Count  Brysterand,  the 
Ambassador  of  a great  European  power. 

All  the  gentlemen  arose  respectfully; 
salutations  were  exchanged;  a comfort- 
able arm-chair  was  offered,  and  the 
Judge  said,  promptly:  “Your  Excel- 
lency, we  have  been  conversing  on  the 
subject  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
foreign  countries,  rather  unprofitably,  I 
fear,  for  none  of  us  is  an  expert  in  such 
matters.  We  know  how  great  your  au- 
thority upon  this  subject  is,  and  I am 
sure  it  would  be  a delight  to  all  of  us 
if  you  were  kindly  disposed  to  express 
your  views.” 

The  Ambassador  took  the  seat  that 
was  offered  him,  smiled  genially,  and 
said:  “You  do  me  an  honor  in  wishing 
to  have  my  opinions;  and  I shall  be 
pleased,  as  far  as  my  limited  knowledge 

foes,  to  take  part  in  your  conversation. 

always  like  to  discuss  matters  with  you 
Americans,  you  have  such  a faculty  for 
getting  to  the  point  of  things  and  seeing 
straight.” 

“We  were  peaking  of  the  duties  of 
ambassadors,  Your  Excellency,  and  we 
have  only  the  vaguest  idea  of  what  they 


are. 

tl 


That  depends  upon  what  circum- 
stances make  them,”  said  the  Count. 
“Often  they  consist  chiefly  in  accepting 
kindnesses  and  in  trying  to  be  pleasant 
in  return.  Diplomatists  would  be  very 
happy  if  it  were  always  like  that,  and  we 


consider  that  our  greatest  success  is  to 
maintain  that  condition. 

“ But  between  friendly  countries,  why 
should  it  not  always  continue?”  asked 
the  Representative. 

“Certainly,  it  should.  But  things  will 
happen,  you  know;  unexpected  things, 
sometimes  trivial  things,  which  for  a 
time  threaten  to  upset  relations.  Then 
we  have  to  explain,  if  we  can,  and  it  is 
not  always  easy.” 

“ In  our  state  of  civilization,  one  would 
think,  people  would  be  disposed  to  be 
reasonable,  and  would  understand  that,' 
even  if  unpleasant  incidents  occur,  the 
whole  nation  is  not  to  blame,”  broke  in 
the  Representative. 

“Yes,  but  sometimes,  unfortunately, 
whole  nations  become  much  agitated 
over  small  matters,  not  to  speak  of  great 
misunderstandings.  It  is  then  often  diffi- 
cult to  satisfy  the  public  mind,  but  the 
ambassador  is  there  for  that  purpose.  I 
do  not  need  to  cite  instances,  but  you 
will  all  recall  them.  What  is  required 
in  such  circumstances  is  action — prompt, 
cool,  considerate,  reassuring.  It  is  well 
if  it  occurs  simultaneously  at  both  ends 
of  the  line.  Diplomats,  you  know,  are 
expected  always  to  remain  friendly — at 
least  until  matters  have  gone  beyond 
diplomacy.  An  unfriendly  diplomat 
must  always  be  immediately  recalled,  and 
a more  friendly  one  be  at  once  sent 
in  his  place.  If  a vacancy  thus  created 
remains  long  unfilled,  it  is  understood 
that  the  government  so  acting  is  of- 
fended. There  are  but  three  steps 
between  international  friendship  and  in- 
ternational hostility.  They  are:  (i)  the 
permanent  recall  of  the  head  of  the 
mission;  (2)  the  recall  of  the  charge 
d’affaires;  and  (3)  the  complete  rupture 
of  diplomatic  relations,  which  is  the  im- 
mediate prelude  of  war.” 

The  Representative  started  percep- 
tibly in  his  seat.  “ Do  you  mean  to  say,” 
he  asked,  “that  if  we  abolished  our  dip- 
lomatic service  entirely  it  would  give 
offense?” 

The  Ambassador  looked  at  him  a 
moment  in  surprise,  as  if  struggling  to 
catch  his  meaning.  Then  he  said:  “Cer- 
tainly, no  nation  would  do  that  without 
a reason.  What  reason  could  be  suffi- 
cient?” 

“Why, "said  the  Representative,  “you 
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seem  to  think  that  some  reason  would 
be  expected.  My  point  is,  what  reason 
is  there  for  having  ambassadors,  that  is, 
always  having  ambassadors?  Why  not 
wait  until  there  is  a trouble  to  smooth 
out,  and  then  send  a commission  to  fix 
it  up?” 

The  Count  looked  for  a moment  as  if 
he  suspected  that  he  was  being  trifled 
with;  but  noticing  the  kind,  sincere,  and 
even  earnest  expression  of  the  Repre- 
sentative, he  replied  with  a pleasant 
little  laugh:  “Do  you  neglect  to  look 
after  your  automobile  until  you  have 
had  an  accident?  It  takes  a great  effort 
to  convince  an  unfriendly  person  that 
what  seemed  an  insult,  or  an  injury,  was 
not  intended  to  be  one;  but  much  is 
overlooked  between  friends.  Your  sug- 
gestion appears  to  be  that  something 
may  be  done  to  heal  enmities,  but  that 
nothing  need  be  done  to  prevent  them, 
or  to  maintain  friendship.  The  diplo- 
matic body  throughout  tne  world  is  an 
expression  of  friendly  relations,  assumes 
that  they  exist,  and  tries  to  deepen  and 
extend  them.  When  this  is  well  done, 
there  is  something  positive  to  break  the 
shock  produced  by  some  unfortunate 
incident.  To  destroy  that  body  uni- 
versally would  be  to  undo  all  the  past 
and  make  no  provision  for  the  future. 
As  between  European  governments,  such 
a step  would  at  once  lead  to  a state  of 
hostilities.  The  nations  of  the  world 
form  a society  of  states — not  too  well 
organized,  it  is  true — but  a real  society. 
You  know  what  it  means  to  withdraw 
abruptly  from  a society  without  a rea- 
son; and  what  reason  could  be  given?” 

“Economy,”  said  the  Representative; 
“that  and  the  incompatibility  between 
democratic  ideas  of  doing  things  and 
monarchical  ideas.  You  Europeans  have 

?our  ways,  and  we  Americans  have  ours. 

mean  no  offense,  but  you  have  so  many 

frills;  there  is  so  much  gold  lace  about 

it  all,  so  much  silk  ana  diamonds,  so 

much  high  living  in  marble  halls— you 

understand  I don’t  mean  to  be  often- 
» 

SlVC* 

The  Ambassador  looked  somewhat 
amused,  broke  into  a laugh,  and  said: 
“I  know  perfectly  what  you  mean.  You 
are  perhaps  right.  All  the  world  is  com- 
ing to  think  that  too  much  show  and 
ceremony  is  undesirable.  If  you  will 


permit  me  to  be  as  frank  as  I am  sure 
you  would  like  me  to  be,  let  me  say  that 
it  is  your  own  compatriots  who  are 
driving  us  a little  in  Europe  just  now. 
You  have  improved  some  of  our  hotels, 
but  you  have  made  them  impossible  to 
us  Europeans.  They  have  become  too 
expensive  for  us.  It  is  true,  our  courts 
have  their  ways;  but  I know  of  no  in- 
stance where  they  have  been  made  really 
uncomfortable  to  your  American  repre- 
sentatives, when  they  have  simply  been 
themselves  and  exercised  their  good  taste 
as  American  citizens — and  your  women 
are  always  charming.” 

“Your  Excellency  flatters  us,”  said 
the  Representative,  blandly.  “ My  trou- 
ble is  fundamental.  We  Americans  do 
not  want  to  be  unsocial  or  to  give  offense, 
and,  above  all,  to  seem  in  any  respect 
mean.  But  the  point  is  this:  We  want 
reasons  for  what  we  do.  My  constitu- 
ents are  plain,  but  kind  and  sensible 
people.  If  this  society  of  States  of  which 
you  speak  is  a real  thing,  we  want  to  be 
in  it.  We  Americans  believe  in  peace, 
and  want  to  help  the  cause  of  peace  and 
good  feeling  in  the  world,  but  we  don’t 
want  merely  to  seem  to  do  it.  Now  that 
we  have  The  Hague  Tribunal,  can’t  we 
settle  all  our  differences  there?  Why 
do  we  not  all  go  on  simply  attending  to 
our  business;  and,  if  disagreements  arise, 
keep  on  with  our  business,  and  let  The 
Hague  Court  settle  them  ?” 

‘*A  court,”  said  the  Ambassador, 
“ seems  to  me  a very  necessary  institu- 
tion, and  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  from  a 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  such  noble  sentiments  as  you  have 
just  expressed  regarding  the  utility  of 
The  Hague  Court;  but  while  I,  too,  be- 
lieve in  the  usefulness  of  an  international 
tribunal  of  justice,  I have  sometimes 
thought  that  the  true  nature  of  its  high- 
est utility  may  be  very  easily  misappre- 
hended. My  own  private  feeling  is  that 
the  best  people  do  not  frequent  courts 
of  justice;  that  the  best  friends  are  not 
those  that  meet  oftenest  in  the  law- 
courts;  and  that  it  is  the  aim  and  en- 
deavor of  the  most  thoughtful  people,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  avoid  going  there 
altogether.  You  will,  of  course,  recall 
that  the  convention  which  established 
The  Hague  Court  provides  only  for  the 
adjudication  of  sucn  differences  as  it  has 
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not  been  found  possible  to  settle  by 
diplomatic  negotiations.  Judging  by  the 
small  number  of  cases  that  nave  been 
brought  before  the  Court,  and  of  course 
excluding  those  racial  conflicts  which  no 
court  could  prevent,  it  would  seem  as  if 
diplomacy  were  not  an  entirely  useless 

Hrti 

“Now  that  is  interesting  1”  exclaimed 
the  Judge.  “It  would  save  us  judges  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  labor  if  private 
differences  could  be  settled  in  that  way, 
instead  of  crowding  our  court  calendars. 
By  the  way,  Your  Excellency,  what  is  it 
precisely  that  you  mean  by  diplomacy?” 

“Definitions  are  rarely  satisfactory,” 
replied  the  Count,  “but  I suppose  we 
might  say  that  diplomacy,  in  its  nar- 
row sense,  is  the  spirit  of  conciliation  in 
the  transaction  of  international  business. 
In  its  largest  sense,  it  is  the  endeavor 
to  accomplish  our  ends  by  intelligence 
rather  than  by  force.” 

“That  is,  by  deception  and  bluff,”  re- 
marked the  advocate  of  the  theory  of 
political  rewards. 

“No,  not  that;  deception  and  bluff 
may  have  had  their  day.  They  have 
had  it  in  business  as  well  as  in  inter- 
national matters,  but  their  time  has 
passed.  Public  enlightenment  has  made 
mendacity  as  dangerous  as  it  is  dishon- 
orable. Diplomacy,  like  every  other  art, 
has  passed  through  many  stages  of  devel- 
opment, and  has  reached  a higher  alti- 
tude than  it  has  ever  occupied  before.” 

“Will  not  Your  Excellency  give  us  a 
little  sketch,  in  a few  words,  of  what  it 
is  that  modem  diplomacy  aims  to  ac- 
complish?” asked  the  Judge. 

“I  have  just  been  reading  a book  by 
one  of  your  American  writers,  in  which 
that  is  so  clearly  stated  that  I copied  it. 
Here  it  is,”  and  he  drew  a scrap  of  paper 
from  his  inside  coat-pocket.  “Shall  I 
read  it? 

“‘States  are  independent  entities 
which,  in  their  powers  of  mutual  benefit 
and  injury,  and  their  attitudes  of  friend- 
liness ana  hostility,  are  much  like  nat- 
ural persons.  They  need,  therefore,  to 
recognize  and  maintain,  as  it  were,  social 
relations  outside  of  their  jural  relations. 
These  must  be  mediated  through  liv- 
ing persons,  for  good  neighborhood  can 
never  be  reduced  to  mere  mechanism. 
There  is  required  a constant  interchange 


of  courtesies,  of  friendly  communication, 
of  reassurance,  and  of  explanation.  This 
is  the  function  of  diplomacy.’” 

“But,”  said  the  Representative,  “so 
long  as  we  get  our  rights  from  our  neigh- 
bors, what  is  the  use  of  all  these  so- 
called  courtesies,  which,  after  all,  are 
mere  bowings  and  scrapings.  Can’t  peo- 
ple be  friendly  without  always  leaning 
over  the  fence  to  say  so?” 

“I  think,”  said  the  Count,  “the  writer 
I was  quoting  has  made  a point  in  reply 
to  that.  May  I read  another  paragraph? 

“‘It  is  precisely  in  the  sphere  of  inter- 
ests that  are  not  yet  perfect  rights  that 
the  diplomatist  finds  his  chief  field  of 
usefulness.  He  represents  interests  far 
more  than  established  rights.  He  frames 
and  interprets  treaties,  which  furnish  a 
positive  foundation  for  rights.  He  re- 
calls their  existence,  sees  that  they  are 
applied,  and  where  they  fall  short  seeks 
to  extend  them,  or  at  least  to  see  that 
the  nations  continue  to  be  on  speaking 
terms  by  furnishing  in  his  person  a chan- 
nel through  which  reason,  kindliness, 
and  mutual  comprehension  may  have 
free  passage.’” 

“It  sounds  very  fine,”  said  the  Repre- 
sentative, “but  is  this,  after  all,  any 
more  than  some  man’s  idea  of  what 
diplomacy  ought  to  be?  Does  it  repre- 
sent any  reality?  Has  it  ever  done  any- 
thing?” 

“There  are  still  a few  words  in  the 
passage  I have  copied  that  seem  to 
answer  that  question,”  said  the  Ambas- 
sador. 

_ “‘Through  a continuous  intermedia- 
tion, which  can  never  judiciously  boast 
of  its  success,  and  thrives  best  when 
least  ostentatious,  interests  are  not  only 
transformed  into  rights,  but  become  mu- 
tually recognized  as  such.  Whatever 
there  is  in  the  world  to-day  of  Inter- 
national Law  and  of  treaty  obligations 
has  been  gradually  brought  into  being 
by  diplomacy;  and,  together,  in  their 
aggregate,  imperfect  as  they  still  are, 
these  results  constitute  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  precious  fruits  of  civilization.” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  the  Representative, 
“ such  conferences  as  those  held  at  The 
Hague  advance  the  thought  of  the  world 
by  centuries,  and  even  outrun  the  course 
of  events.  Such  meetings  once  in  a 
while  may  do  good,  but  that  is  different 
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from  keeping  it  up  all  the  time  by  hav- 
ing a lot  of  embassies  and  legations.” 

“You  seem  to  think  it  may  be  a good 
thing  to  be  religious  on  Sundays,  but 
have  your  doubts  about  practising  re- 
ligion on  week-days,”  said  the  young 
lawyer,  with  a snap  in  his  voice  that 
somewhat  irritated  the  Representative. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  the  Judge, 
“that  the  conferences  just  referred  to 
can  do  nothing  more  than  register  the 
progress  already  made  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  governments  up  to  the 
time  when  those  conferences  were  held. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  a single  one  would 
be  as  useful  as  a dozen;  for  it  could 
simply  decree  what  was  ideally  right 
once  and  for  all.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
however,  each  conference  advances  a 
little  on  the  last,  merely  because  public 
opinion  and  diplomatic  practice  have 
advanced.  I believe  the  writer  His  Ex- 
cellency has  quoted  is  right  when  he 
traces  the  development  of  international 
law  and  treaty  obligations  to  the  con- 
tinuous action  of  diplomatic  intercourse. 
If  that  be  so,  it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance that  such  action  be  made  continu- 
ous. To  interrupt  it  would  be  like  cut- 
ting off  the  electric  current  and  still 
expecting  the  light.” 

“Well,”  said  the  Representative, 
“ there  may  be  something  m all  this  of 
which  I had  not  thought  before,  and  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor for  what  he  has  said  to  us.  If  he  is 
as  plausible  in  what  he  says' to  our 
Secretary  of  State  as  he  is  in  what  he  has 
said  to  us  to-night,  I imagine  he  could 
get  about  anything  we  could  aiFord  to 

Eve  him.  But,  as  I have  said,  my  trou- 
e is  fundamental.  Somehow  we  in 
America  do  not  seem  to  be  fitted  for 
diplomacy.  A reader  of  our  newspapers 
would  certainly  get  the  idea  that  it  is 
all  a good  deal  of  a farce  for  us  to  take 
part  in  it.  They  guy  our  diplomats 
about  their  personal  affairs,  make  scan- 
dals about  their  behavior,  set  the  public 
mind  agog  about  who  will  go  here  and 
who  will  go  there,  or  what  they  will  do 
or  not  do  when  they  arrive  at  their  posts. 
This  is  wearisome.  It  does  not  seem  to 
happen  in  other  countries.  Will  not 
Your  Excellency  kindly  tell  us  why  that 
is?” 

“The  subject  is  rather  a delicate  one 


for  a foreigner,  and  especially  a foreign 
diplomat,  to  touch,”  said  the  Ambassa- 
dor, “but  I appreciate  your  interest  in 
it,  and  I feel  sure  that  you  will  not  fancy 
me  in  any  sense  critical  if  I frankly  state 
to  you  my  point  of  view.  You  will 
understand  that  it  is  purely  personal, 
that  my  government  would  never  dream 
of  passing  any  criticism  either  upon  your 
methods  or  their  results,  and  would  con- 
demn me  for  doing  so.  Your  question 
is,  why  do  some  annoying  circumstances, 
which  the  Representative  has  mentioned, 
not  attend  changes  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  European  governments? 

“The  question  is  not  difficult  to  an- 
swer. Our  diplomatic  service  in  Europe 
is  as  completely  separated  from  party 
politics  as  the  army  and  the  navy. 
There  is  nothing  in  any  respect  casual 
or  extemporized  about  it,  because  it  is 
rigidly  standardized  on  the  basis  of  a 
strictly  governmental  representation, 
from  which  the  merely  personal  element 
is  absolutely  eliminated.  It  is  under- 
stood that  an  ambassador,  whoever  he 
may  be,  will  live  precisely  as  his  govern- 
ment ordains;  that  he  will  do  a certain 
number  of  previously  determined  things; 
that  his  personality  will  be  absorbed  in 
his  office;  that  he  will  do  nothing  of,  or 
by,  or  for,  himself.  In  short,  his  line  of 
conduct  is  minutely  prescribed  for  him 
by  the  foreign  office  of  his  government.” 

“Isn’t  that  bureaucracy?”  asked  the 
clergyman,  rather  timidly. 

“Not  exactly,”  was  the  reply.  “It 
resembles  the  duty  of  a missionary  to 
observe  the  ordinances  of  the  church 
that  sends  him  out  and  supports  him  in 
the  performance  of  his  work.  The  rules 
and  requirements  are  not  arbitrarily  laid 
down  by  irresponsible  persons.  They 
are  the  result  of  careful  study  and  delib- 
eration in  council  by  the  highest  authori- 
ties.” 

“What  then  does  Your  Excellency 
mean  by  ‘standardizing’  a service?”  in- 
quired the  Representative. 

“lust  what  I have  described:  provid- 
ing  by  government  action  for  everything 
necessary  to  the  service  beforehand;  de- 
termining in  what  kind  of  a house  the 
ambassador  shall  live,  how  it  shall  be 
furnished,  how  and  bv  whom  it  shall  be 
cared  for ; what  he  shall  do  officially  in 
the  way  of  entertainment:  in  fact,  con- 
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trolling  the  whole  situation  according  to 
well-considered  rules  and  principles.” 

“That  seems  to  exclude  an  ambas- 
sador’s personal  inclinations  almost  en- 
tirely,” observed  the  Judge.  “I  doubt 
if  our  American  ambassadors  would  sub- 
mit to  that.” 

“Of  course,  you  understand,”  observed 
the  Count,  “that  I would  not  presume 
to  make  any  suggestions  regarding  your 
country  or  your  methods.  I am  only 
trying,  and  very  inadequately,  to  de- 
scribe what  is  usual  in  Europe.  You 
know  that  our  system  positively  excludes 
personality,  as  such,  from  any  represen- 
tation on  its  own  account.  Our  diplo- 
mats are  not  permitted  to  do  or  claim 
anything  as  private  persons.  They  rep- 
resent the  sovereign  or  the  government, 
speak  and  act  in  their  names,  and  claim 
their  privileges  accordingly.  They  are 
like  officers  of  the  army  or  the  navy  in 
their  strict  subjection  to  the  State.” 

“ But,”  remarked  the  Representative, 
“you  seem  to  have  a class  of  persons 
specially  adapted  to  this  kind  of  service: 
men  of  rank  and  of  great  wealth,  who 
fit  into  such  positions  and  can  afford  to 
hold  them.” 

“As  to  rank,  that  was  once  more  com- 
monly considered  than  it  is  now;  but 
no  rank  except  that  of  a royal  prince  is 
equal  in  Europe  to  that  of  an  ambassa- 
dor. Representing  the  sovereignty  of  a 
co-equal  nation,  he  comes  before  all 
others  in  rank,  except  the  members  of 
the  royal  family.  He  gives  the  pas  to  no 
one  else.” 

A look  of  astonishment  was  on  every 
face.  “What?”  said  the  clergyman, 
“ does  he  outrank  a bishop  ? How  strange 
some  of  our  American  representatives 
must  feel!  Do  they  not  recoil  from  this?” 

The  Count  could  not  repress  a hearty 
laugh,  in  which  all  joined.  When  mental 
equilibrium  was  restored,  he  proceeded: 
“So  far  as  I have  observed,  they  usually 
take  to  it  very  kindly;  and  why  should 
they  not?  Do  they  not  represent  a 
sovereign  power?  And,  even  more  than 
that,  are  they  not  in  your  democratic 
theory  themselves  sovereigns?” 

“But  the  uniforms,  the  gold  lace,  the 
cocked  hats,  the  swords  worn  by  the 
great  functionaries,  and  by  their  own 
colleagues,  do  they  not — our  Americans, 
I mean — feel  strange  and  out  of  place?” 


The  Count  smiled,  but  looked  a little 
embarrassed.  “In  Europe,”  he  said, 
“members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  wear 
uniforms  partly  to  indicate  their  rank, 
like  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  but 
chiefly  to  mark  their  character  as  be- 
longing to  a particular  branch  of  the 
public  service.  It  is  merely  a matter  of 
custom,  and  there  is  no  invariable  rule. 
Those  countries  which  prefer  to  give 
their  diplomatic  officers  more  of  a civil, 
and  less  of  an  official,  character,  and  to 
place  upon  them  the  stamp  of  equality, 
do  not  prescribe  uniforms.  With  certain 
European  countries  they  are  merely  tra- 
ditional. Originally,  as  you  know,  they 
were  designed  to  signalize  the  fact  that 
the  wearer  was  a servant  of  the  monarch. 
Those  who  are  proud  of  this  service  are, 
naturally,  proud  to  wear  them.” 

“You  have  spoken  of  titles  and  dress, 
Excellency,  but  what  of  the  means  of 
keeping  up  the  expense  of  embassies?” 
inquired  tne  Representative. 

“At  the  present  time  diplomatic  offi- 
cers of  every  rank  are  rarely  men  of 
great  wealth,  and  usually  contribute 
nothing  to  the  maintenance  of  their  em- 
bassies and  legations.  In  former  times 
monarchs  often  employed  their  wealthi- 
est nobles  for  this  service,  partly  to 
impress  foreign  peoples  with  their  wealth 
and  power,  and  partly  to  save  the  drafts 
on  tne  royal  treasury  which  a splendid 
representation  required.  They  regarded 
these  wealthy  subjects  as  in  some  sense 
their  own  property,  and  used  them  ac- 
cordingly. But  now  this  is  rare.  The 
constitutional  States  — and  practically 
all,  imitating  your  American  example, 
have  become  constitutional — do  not  ex- 
ploit private  wealth  in  that  way.  It 
would  be  contrary  to  the  object  they 
have  in  view,  which  is,  to  show  by  their 
missions  the  friendly  feelings  and  inten- 
tions which  the  governments,  as  such, 
have  for  their  neighbors.  They  wish  it 
understood  that  it  is  the  government, 
not  an  individual,  that  is  represented; 
and  they  therefore  build  embassy  and 
legation  buildings  in  one  another’s  capi- 
tals, and  make  liberal  provisions  for 
maintaining  them.” 

“But  what  happens  to  government 
property  of  that  kind  if  a war  breaks 
out?”  asked  the  Judge. 

“The  fact  that  such  pledges  of  amity 
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exist  is  a token  that  it  is  not  expected 
that  a var  break  out.  They  are  so 
many  perpetual  reminders  of  peace  and 
good-will.  If  war  does  occur,  there  is  a 
mutual  interest  in  respecting  these  prop- 
erties. When  the  fighting  is  over  the 
diplomatists  are  the  people  who  are  to 
make  peace,  and  the  resumption  of  nor- 
mal relations  is  facilitated  by,  the  exist- 
ence of  these  buildings.  The  assumption 
of  modern  civilization  is  tha't  war  is  an 
anomaly,  and  should  be  of  the  shortest 
possible  duration.  The  normal  relation 
of  civilized  nations  is  one  of  peace  and 
good-will.” 

“ Can  a poor  man — that  is,  a man  with- 
out a large  private  fortune — rise  to  the 
highest  position  in  the  diplomatic  service 
of  a European  nation,  and  sustain  it?” 
inquired  the  young  lawyer. 

“The  majority  of  our  heads  of  mis- 
sions are  not  rich  men.  They  do  not 
need  to  be,  any  more  than  generals  and 
admirals  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
public  service.  They  are  generally  en- 
titled to  pensions  at  the  end  of  their 
period  of  activity,  according  to  their 
rank,  and  their  widows  also,  and  they  not 
only  accept,  but  frequently  need  them.” 

“But  the  cost  of  all  this.  It  must  be 
immense,  the  houses,  the  maintenance, 
the  pensions.  I should  think  the  plain 
people  would  rebel,”  remarked  the  Rep- 
resentative. 

“We  do  not  seem  to  rebel  at  our  pen- 
sions,” remarked  the  young  lawyer. 

“There  is  no  country  in  the  world,” 
continued  the  Count,  “whose  property 
in  this  form  would  greatly  exceed  the 
cost  of  a single  first-class  battleship,  or 
whose  budget  shows  a greater  net  annual 
expenditure  for  the  entire  foreign  service 
than  one-half  the  cost  of  such  a vessel. 
The  best  war-vessel  ever  built  is  regarded 
as  fit  for  the  scrap-heap  after  a few  years 
of  existence,  but  the  value  of  all  the 
embassy  and  legation  properties  owned 
by  foreign  governments  in  the  different 
European  capitals  has  increased  since 
they  were  acquired  from  twenty-five  to 
several  hundred  per  cent.” 

“Does  Your  Excellency  think,”  in- 
quired the  Judge,  “that  if  more  atten- 
tion were  given  to  diplomacy  it  would 
be  possible  to  discontinue  military  and 
naval  appropriations?” 

“The  question  of  national  defense,” 
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said  the  Count,  “is  always  a relative 
one.  Wherever  a dangerous  enemy  ex- 
ists, means  of  defense  are  necessary, 
unless  one  is  willing  to  be  dictated  to  by 
a foreign  power;  but  the  kind  and 
amount  of  armament  needed  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  extent  and  distribution 
of  territory  to  be  defended.  The  power 
to  act  effectively  often  renders  action 
unnecessary.  The  strong  nation  that  is 
known  to  have  peaceful  intentions  is  not 
only  safe,  but  respected.” 

“Well,  Excellency,”  said  the  Repre- 
sentative, “we  seem  to  be  somewhat  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  world  in  some  of 
these  matters.  What  would  you  advise 
us  to  do?” 

Count  Brysterand  arose,  lighted  a cig- 
arette, and  said:  “Gentlemen,  I thank 
you  very  much  for  your  patient  attention 
to  my  ill-expressed  remarks,  and  also  for 
the  profit  I have  received  from  your 
interesting  observations.  I am  sorry  to 

?uit  your  company,  but  it  is  getting  late. 

am  sure  you  will  not  draw  any  wrong 
inferences  from  what  I have  said.  My 
admiration  for  the  institutions  of  your 
country  and  for  the  spirit  of  your  people 
is  such  that  I often  wish  that  some  of 
your  ideas  and  practices  could  be  im- 
ported into  my  own  country,  where 
everything  American  is  always  greeted 
with  a hearty  welcome.  Good  night, 
gentlemen.”  And,  cordially  shaking  each 
one  present  by  the  hand,  the  Count 
withdrew. 

“ He  didn’t  seem  disposed  to  give  us  any 
advice,”  remarked  the  Representative. 

“I  think,”  said  the  young  lawyer,  “he 
meant  to  give  you  all  the  information  he 
could;  but  felt  it  would  be  unprofes- 
sional to  venture  upon  advice  to  a legis- 
lator of  the  country  to  which  he  is 
accredited.” 

In  the  coat- room  the  Representative 
said  to  the  Judge:  “Judge,  I am  going 
to  introduce  a bill  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress  for  the  standardization  of  our 
diplomatic  service.” 

“You  will  be  much  older  than  you 
are  now  when  you  get  your  bill  out  of 
committee,”  remarked  the  first  speaker 
of  the  evening. 

“If  it  does  not  come  out  in  a reason- 
able time,”  was  the  reply,  “ I shall  have 
something  to  say  both  to  the  committee 
and  to  the  country.  Good  night.” 
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Her  brother  sauntered  out  from  the 
living-room.  “OIF  to  see  the  erring 
daughter?” 

She  turned  sharply.  “Fred,  I don’t 
think  that’s  a very  nice  way  to  speak  of 
a girl!” 

“No,  Fred,”  admonished  his  mother. 
“It  was  not — respectful.” 

“You  would  have  put  it  stronger  than 
that  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  girls  of 
our  crowd,  mother,”  said  Judith,  abrupt-  ■ 
ly  turning  away. 

Her  mother  followed  to  the  door,  pat- 
ting her  arm.  “There,  there,  dear, you’re 
a little  upset,  and  no  wonder.  Well, 
Henry’s  here  with  the  car.” 

Judith  drew  back.  “Mother!  I don’t 
want  the  car.  I don’t  want  to  go  there 
in  an  automobile!” 

“Nonsense!  Whjv what  nonsense!  She 
probably  knows  you  have  an  automo- 
bile. Don’t  get  silly  notions.  Henry, 
you  are  to  take  Miss  Judith  to  Sevems 
Hall.  The  home  for  working-girls  on 
High  Street,”  she  added,  as  light  did 
not  break  over  Henry’s  face.  After  the 
motor  had  started  down  the  driveway 
she  called,  “Just  tell  her  she’s  got  to 
keep  the  rules!” 

The  thing  had  grown  intolerable  to 
Judith;  her  brother’s  flippant  phrase, 
her  mother’s  attitude,  forced  it  upon  her 
in  the  very  way  she  had  tried  not  to 
think  of  it.  Reprimanding  a girl  for 
staying  out  late  at  night!  She  stayed 
out  late  at  night  herself.  How  utterly 
foolish  she  would  feel,  sitting  there  talk- 
ing goody-goody  talk  to  that  other  girl. 
Drawing  up  before  this  “working -girls’ 
home”  in  an  automobile,  and  tripping 
in  and  laying  down  the  law  to  a girl  who 
worked  for  her  living! 

“Henry,”  she  suddenly  called,  “let 
me  out  here.  Yes,  right  here.  And  you 
needn’t  come  for  me.  I have  another 
arrangement  for  getting  home.”  As  she 
slammed  the  door  of  the  car  she  took  a 
vicious  satisfaction  in  the  consciousness 
that  certainly  Henry  would  think  it 
queer. 

She  gained  a measure  of  composure  in 
walking  slowly  through  the  soft  April 
night.  There  was  no  use  fussing  about 
it  now;  she  would  be  as  pleasant  as  she 
could  with  this  girl — just  as  natural  and 
nice  about  it  as  she  knew  how  to  be. 
She  would  simply  speak  of  how,  in  a 
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place  like  that,  there  had  to  be  rules; 
how,  if  one  broke  them,  another  would; 
of  how  life  had  to  be  arranged  for  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
She  took  heart  in  repeating  “the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number.” 

But  her  few  minutes  in  the  reception- 
room  with  the  matron  disheartened  her 
again.  The  woman’s  official  motherli- 
ness irritated  her.  She  was  too  self- 
conscious  in  the  delicacy  with  which  she 
spoke  of  the  errand  on  which  Miss  Bruns- 
wick had  come.  Judith  hated  the  at- 
mosphere of  conspiracy,  the  assumption 
of  superiority,  into  which  she  was  taken. 

“I  do  hope,”  Mrs.  Hughes  murmured, 
as  Judith  rose  to  go  to  the  girl’s  room, 

“ that  you  will  not  find  her  disagreeable.” 

“Why,  that  hardly  seems  likely,”  was 
Judith’s  rather  cool  response. 

The  matron  shook  her  head.  “I  think 
I should  warn  you  that  you  may  find  it 
harder  than  you  think.  I have  tried 
to  get  Mary’s  confidence,  but — ” She 
paused,  shaking  her  head.  “I  am  very 
much  afraid  there  is  something  in  her 
life  we  do  not  understand.  There’s 
something  queer  about  her.” 

With  this,  after  she  had  been  in  the 
girl’s  room  five  minutes,  Judith  was  in 
private  agreement.  And  it  was  true  that 
it  was  harder  than  she  had  thought.  The 
moment  the  girl  looked  at  her  she  wanted 
to  run  away;  that  was  not  because  of 
rudeness,  or  any  tangible  offense,  but 
because  something  in  this  girl  made  her 
own  nicely  laid  little  plans  fall  back  as 
inadequate.  She  tried  to  be  pleasant; 
she  was  conscious  of  being  very  pleasant 
indeed,  and  of  being  at  the  same  time 
rather  futile  and  absurd  as  she  talked, 
for  example,  of  spring’s  having  come. 

It  became  the  more  difficult  to  go  on 
because  a gleam  in  Mary  Graham’s 
black  eyes  suggested  an  amused  under- 
standing of  her  visitor’s  predicament,  a 
vexing  appreciation  of  the  situation. 

“ I came  to  talk  with  you  about  some- 
thing, Miss  Graham,”  she  said,  with 
dignity. 

The  girl  nodded — for  all  the  world  as 
if  discreetly  amused. 

Judith,  doing  her  best  to  rise  out  of 
her  ruffled  feelings,  stated  the  case  with 
gentleness.  In  a place  of  that  sort  there 
must  be  rules.  One  of  the  rules — and 
considering  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
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est  number  it  seemed  a wise  one — was 
that  the  girls  living  in  the  house  must  be 
in  at  nine  o’clock  at  night — unless  they 
had  stated  in  advance  that  they  would 
be  out  beyond  that  hour,  telling  why. 
To  be  sure — she  hastened  to  add,  Mary 
Graham  having  raised  her  eyes  from  the 
tassel  on  her  visitor’s  dress  to  her  face 
and  then  lowered  them  again — some- 
times things  arose  one  had  not  known  of 
in  advance;  certainly  that  might  hap- 
pen, and,  if  explained,  would  be  met 
with  understanding,  she  was  certain. 
But  where  it  happened  continuously,  and 
was  not  explained,  even  when  explana- 
tion was  requested,  it  seemed  a wilful 
violation  of  the  regulations. 

She  paused,  but  the  girl  to  whom  she 
had  been  speaking  did  not  reply.  As  if 
there  was  nothing  to  reply  to!  She  did 
not  know  why  she,  who  had  come  with 
the  kindliest  intentions  in  the  world, 
should  in  some  intangible  way — there 
was  the  grievance — be  made  to  feel  on 
the  defensive  and  ridiculous.  Her  voice 
was  less  gentle  as  she  said, 

“ If  one  lives  in  an  institution  one  must 
expect  to  keep  its  rules.” 

Mary  Graham  looked  at  her  then  as  if 
that  were  something  really  to  meet.  Her 
interested  gaze  was  a penetrating  one. 
“I  suppose  so,”  she  said,  as  if  weighing 
it.  “Well” — her  eyes  left  Judith  and 
wandered  around  the  room — a plain  but 
attractive  room.  Her  glance  lingered  for 
an  instant  on  the  white  bed.  Then  she 
said,  quietly,  “ I’ll  leave.” 

It  startled  from  Judith  'a  quick,  “Oh, 
not  that!” 

The  girl’s  eyes  were  lowered  again  and 
she  did  not  raise  them  as  she  repeated, 
“ I’ll  leave.”  After  a moment  she  looked 
up  at  Judith  with  a glance  that  seemed 
to  be  inquiring  why  she  remained. 

“Why,  not  that,”  faltered  Judith,  but 
did  not  know  how  to  go  on.  It  was  not 
easy  to  talk  when  one  had  the  sense  of 
talking  only  to  the  outside  of  a person. 
Yet  she  could  not  bear  to  go.  Nor  was  it 
her  pride  alone  which  rose  against  her 
going  like  that.  Something  in  the  girl 
strangely  drew  her.  She  wanted  to 
reach  the  things  locked  in. 

“You  haven’t  liked  it  here?”  she 
asked,  timidly. 

Again  the  girl  raised  her  eyes,  and,  as 
if  sensitive  to  change,  did  not  immedi- 


ately lower  them.  “Why,  yes,  I’ve  liked 
it  here — in  most  ways,”  she  said.  She 
appeared  to  forget  Judith  and  to  be 
brooding  over  her  own  situation;  the 
heavy  brows  drawn,  her  face  was  almost 
menacingly  somber.  After  a moment 
there  escaped  from  her  a violent,  “I 
hate  it  down-town!” 

Immediately  she  drew  back  into  her 
retreat,  so  far  within  it  that  Judith  could 
sit  watching  her,  fascinated  by  that 
smoldering  quality,  drawn  by  some- 
thing that  in  a rude  sense  seemed  power. 
She  observed  details  about  her — those 
little  things  that  often  point  the  way. 
There  was  no  working-girl’s  finery,  but 
neither  was  there  anything  that  seemed 
contrived  in  her  plainness;  cheap  white 
shirt-waist,  black  serge  skirt — evidently 
her  interest  was  not  in  clothes.  She  had 
a great  deal  of  black  hair  which  was  done 
low  and  uncaringly.  Her  color  was  not 
good  and  her  features  were  too  heavy 
for  beauty.  Judith  felt  that  she  would 
be  quite  different  if  what  smoldered 
within  blazed  through.  She  wanted  to 
know  more  of  her — more  than  there 
seemed  any  chance  of  her  knowing.  She 
was  about  twenty,  Mrs.  Emmons  had 
said,  and  worked  in  the  corset- factory, 
where  she  was  skilful  and  had  a good 
osition — as  those  positions  went,  she 
ad  hazily  added.  Yet  she  was  not  a 
success  as  a worker,  Judith  had  been 
told;  she  had  lost  several  positions 
through  what  seemed  shiftlessness — stay- 
ing away  and  being  late.  “There  seems 
something  unruly  about  her,”  Mrs.  Em- 
mons had  said;  “not,”  she  had  chari- 
tably added,  “that  you  can  put  your 
finger  on  anything  wrong.” 

“But  if  you  like  it  here  better  than 
down- town,”  Judith  ventured  after  a 
moment,  “why  do  you  change?” 

The  girl  raised  sullen  eyes  and  replied 
with  a short,  disagreeable  laugh.  “For- 
got what  you  just  said?” 

Judith  flushed,  but  replied,  quietly:  “I 
didn’t  say  leave.  I meant  stay  here  and 
keep  the  rules.” 

“ Oh  yes,  stay  here  and  keep  the 
rules!”  she  mocked.  “It’s  easy  enough, 
isn’t  it?” 

“The  others  do,”  said  Judith. 

“The  ‘others’!”  she  scoffed,  adding, 
under  her  breath,  “Don’t  talk  to  me 
about  the  ‘others.’” 
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from  her,  'leaving.  htY  vp>i re  exposed  - broke  off,  shook  herself  as  if  in  disgust 
“ trying  to  get  back  to  myfelly  back  at  her  pour  powers,;,  then  defn^nded,  with 
There  was  a break  in  het  voice,  but  her  a .Jink:  Hugh  at  once  wistful  and  hard, 
eyes  went  fen,  “ Wfen  ytiu’ne  educated,  can  yob  tell 

“I  walked  a long  wav  up  the  riven,  things 
up  tu  a place  1 know, -where  you  can  see  Bat  Judith’s  reply  was  checked  by  the 

far  things,  {t  was  moonlight-  I sat  on  new  fedine  thitt  named  in  the  girl's  fact. 

• *’  Dq  yV«  ever  feel  it?"  she  cried.  “That 

life  v n!‘.hioy  !'.or  on  • rushing  right 


yip,!  n,  agaiftf  Tike  sorncthirtg id:  you  had 
i beaten  Hack?-— something  .really 
..  I w-:»tco  back  _ till  it-  doesn't  often 
rhovb  an.y  mpref  (3h,  I try  to  make  my- 
a wpoden  thingf  Buy  fhefk  comp 
Jx.yse  tune,  when  you  kft0u'~.wul  then — 
rtu  n — Rke  came  to  a stop.  “Then 
• hr  wot.dfn  thing  gets  t;mashed  '4  ltitle,’‘ 
..  all  she  could  say,  and  tried  to  laugh. 
After  a moment  she  looked  up  at 
litiiith  m say,  “Til  tgli  you  what  I was 
.•ynig  the  (itbct  mRhf.  r w-aS  thinking 

iKwUt  Go<IT*  ";■{  ’• 

■■he  laughed:,  partly  in  embarrassment, 
nip’  sat 
if  t he 


as  if  nor  tjutfe  sure 

.... Sthp  added,  defen- 

‘'Not  1 jky  church.”  - •;VY,v~ X" 
jj/tltth  only  nodded,  but  her  eyes  te~ 
•-  "tited  that  th  Mj*rA‘  Graham  which  had 
n«\ or  before  ventured  frurn  its  justness, 
4 now...  it  swept  up  and  possessed 
hushed  before  »>,  she  sat  there  mar- 
"•£-  Then,  not  wanting.  tu  lost  this 
• vouch  with  afnifhc r human  sOiil,  she 
. , timidly. 

‘ The  other  night  -- up  rbe  river 

of  was  ;y/^jjdetjwg.’' 

She  was- as  if  bathed  in  toys- 
k very  when  s fit  slowly  repeated, 

ilia  vniet:  tout  bed  at  once  with 
K.  the  pain  and  th*-  glbrVyTi  was 

• wondering  ' 

\>  three  o’clock  that  next 
afternoon  Judith  Brunswick 
& . way  :tp.  report  to  tbs#. house 

of  the  Woman's 
- Gitsh  . hn  the  ea  so  of  Mary  Gra- 
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fairly  feel  herself  fitting  into  the  pattern 
formed  for  her.  She  had  wondered  at 
times,  longingly  thinking  of  her  college 
friends,  if  it  was  because  all  of  them  had 
been  out  of  the  places  formed  for  them 
that  they  had  seemed  so  much  more 
individual  and  alive  than  girls  she  knew 
in  this  other  way.  Mary  Graham  had 
said  it:  something  had  been  swinging 
shut,  something  that  might  not  open 
again;  life  was  going  past  her;  she  was 
not  reaching  out  and  taking  it.  She 
had  made  poor  little  attempts — such  as 
joining  the  Woman’s  Club.  Even  that 
laid  her  open  to  the  taunt  “high-brow” 
— the  way  her  young  social  set  dismissed 
all  things  it  had  neither  brain  to  cope 
with  nor  spirit  to  aspire  to.  She  grew 
more  and  more  sensitive  about  revealing 
her  dissatisfaction  when  it  seemed  she 
could  not  even  define,  much  less  attain, 
the  things  she  did  want,  until  at  last, 
unable  to  see  the  path,  she  grew  timid  in 
asserting  her  wish  to  get  there.  She  had 
no  sense  of  movement  now,  only  a going 
round  and  round  in  one  small  place. 
And  that  place  claimed  a toll  from  her 
spirit:  powers  unused  becoming  enfee- 
bled, enthusiasms  unclaimed  growing 
dimmed,  things  unattained  becoming 
less  real.  The  very  doing  of  things  gave 
them  a hold  on  her.  She  grew  disgusted 
with  herself,  and  that  sullened  her  spirit; 
distrustful  of  herself,  and  that  was  weak- 
ening. It  seemed  she  had  not  been 
worth  anything  else,  after  all,  or  she 
would  not  have  been  caught  like  that. 
She  saw  the  absurd  side  of  her  predica- 
ment, and  that  was  quenching.  “Poor 
girl — her  family  don’t  understand  her! 
A prisoner  in  one  of  the  finest  houses  in 
town!  Forced  to  wear  stunning  clothes 
and  spend  her  time  enjoying  herself!” — 
so  would  go  the  town’s  laugh  for  it. 

And  now  this  Mary  Graham  had 
brought  things  to  life  again!  The  old 
sense  of  the  wonder  and  the  imperative- 
ness of  life  broke  through.  Once  more 
life  challenged  her  and  the  old  sense  of 
power  surged  up  to  meet  the  challenge. 
She  had  known  there  was  a fight; 
through  Mary  Graham  it  was  made  real 
to  her  that  it  was  a fight  for  freeing  life. 
She  laughed  at  herself  for  having  felt 
“sensitive”  about  her  dissatisfaction 
with  life  gone  stale.  Not  ridiculous  be- 
cause wanting  something  she  did  not 


have,  but  ridiculous  because  not  getting 
that  something!  Her  mind  shot  out  into 
this  plan  and  that;  she  would  go  to  the 
city — study,  work,  look  up  some  of  the 
girls  who  had  gone  on,  get  her  bearings. 
She  would  find  her  own.  Well,  Mary 
Graham  was  her  own.  She  would  reach 
her — would  break  through  the  separate 
crusts  place  and  custom  had  formed 
about  them.  And  Mary  Graham  must 
find  her  own;  Mary  Graham  must  find 
her  place.  She  glowed  with  thoughts  of 
what  the  girl  might  come  to  mean  if  her 
passion  were  directed  to  that  new  feeling 
in  the  world  that  would  free  life  from  the 
rules  of  the  institution. 

The  next  afternoon,  while  getting 
ready  for  the  meeting,  she  realized  that 
the  things  she  had  been  feeling  would 
not  be  easy  to  put  into  a report  to  the 
house  committee.  And  when  finally  sit- 
ting with  the  four  women  who,  with  her- 
self, comprised  that  committee,  she  was 
newly  and  horribly  conscious  of  how 
hard  it  would  be  to  say  the  only  things 
she  had  to  offer.  Perhaps  it  was  just 
part  of  what  she  scornfully  called  her 
spinelessness  (her  friends  would  call  it 
her  sweet  nature) — but  other  people  did 
complicate  things  so!  It  was  so  much 
easier  to  be  fine  and  fearless  by  yourself 
than  with  people  who  assumed  you  were 
like  them.  If  only  one  could  be  at  all 
sure  of  “putting  it  over” — not  having 
one’s  feelings  go  sprawling  about  in  ridic- 
ulous forms  of  expression.  The  very  cut 
of  Mrs.  Emmons’s  new  spring  suit  seemed 
to  seal  one  in — so  confident  and  serene 
it  was.  And  the  aigrettes  on  Mrs.  Van 
Camp’s  hat  and  the  way  that  appallingly 
efficient  little  lady  held  her  hand-bag 
beat  back  all  things  one  could  not  put 
into  exact  terms.  Then  there  was  Miss 
Hewitt,  who  worked  with  her  mother  in 
the  church  guild  and  whom  her  mother 
called  a “lovely  woman.”  And  the 
fourth  member,  Mrs.  Stephens,  made  it 
no  easier,  for  Judith  had  been  assured 
Mrs.  Stephens  had  a delicious  sense  of 
humor,  and  what  she  knew  of  her  made 
her  feel  it  was  not  the  humor  to  break 
out  into  understanding,  but  the  kind 
that  stays  within  and  settles  to  self- 
satisfaction.  They  w'ere  not  women  to 
whom  it  would  be  easy  to  talk  of  Mary 
Graham — or  Judith  Brunswick. 

As  she  listened  to  other  reports  about 
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•M^py  Graham  gais't  vbry  well  that  Rmll.’'  she  ittio 


Mrs.  EEmnv.vns  said  Miss  Brunswick, 
would  p them  of  the  girl  ,u  the  Home 


irritant  to  her  own  uncertainty.  They 
did  not  hnd  life  complex— perplexing 


They  seemed  so  -fufr:  of  iTjcm^fyes;  ai}  Judith  leaned  forwai 
assumption  of  their  .•  gattmg  manner,  Ma 

apparently  the  groundwork  of  t heir  on-  von  veil  .keep  that 
deavors.  There  shot  into  her  mind  it  "You  see,  when  she  « 
wicked  little;  desire  to  see  that;  ground-  fell  just  when  shy  may 
shaken.  She. had  not  known  what  After  all. s’  she  added  i 
she  vv&s  going  r.o  say,  and  now  a«  she,  voice,  ‘'how  can  oner" 
mojfteJ  tri  Mfs.  Vim  'fterfect  ' ' ;Mrs.  fimhions  dropj 

ifcflle  -p|Sh;.  foiT^klWg:  sfthiefhtWg  ihwve  chief:  Judith  - stopped 
'W  rust  rhe  way.  it  shautd  gtvajhe  saw  to  her  with  a smiling 
that  ahe  coidcl  " give  them  a jolt.;5  staring  at 'her..  Mrs.  V; 
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Judith  turned  to  her. 
sweetly  earnest.  “That's 
j u St  vena  t i ; though  t help  re 
{ talked  with  her.  But 
you  see  I came  to  see  it 
was  net  good  for  her  soul 
to  keep  the  rules  of  the  in- 
stitution.^ She  leu  n e d 
iv-ick  rrr  her  chair,  nodding 
a little,  as  if  she  had  cleared 
that  up. 

“Well,  wt-  can’t  help  it 
about  her  soul,'”  sharply 
began  Mrs.  Vart  (.amp. 
but,. at  a movemenr  from 
the  chairman,  stopped. 

“Her  soul,''  gently  cor- 


please  tpakeclear  fo  us. 
d ea r 'Mlss  Jitdi 0,  how  there'  possi  hi 3; 
*h  ,.10  h.-rro  to  her  soul  in  keeping  the 
1 •<!•  t it  institution 

“Thkr  t,ikes  walks  a*  nighty* -said  Ju- 
dhh.  tnd  saying  it  swept  her  btltT  rp  her 
p li  'ig  for  the  thing  itself  until' Hie 
dvt r use  of  it  as  3 .spiritual  ht/tnh, 
She'  -Joes  this  that  she  mar  find  bery 
self?  f }>.».•;  life  may  nor  completely  shut 
be'- ;m.  It  is  the.  life  in  her  bt&Miit, 


hey  hrtgtEirtg, 

; I t row gb  The  other  bight  she  walked  3 
M|r,tliifc  nvejr  and  sat  where  she 
.1  Thing!!. “ She  besira  ted. 

ily.pphrt!y.;l>ed:,  evert  more  (|uietlyv  “She 
r ;.s  .ihpi^ng  ahpkt  God.'v  ..\:y  ' -s 
: i*  :*>'/>•  hid.ivve  ■ it  carnet  he  quick 

5jjic  Imniolis  cleared  Her  throat. 

do  not  bo. 

<i- - |i  >, ; jv>| tit  ps, “ she.  hyiiitn.  uneefptifiliy £ 

■ h WyJ  pt  jkubrh,  helpfcssly  and  in 

■ 1 VN-V  1 t dPys  seem  now t unusuid  / * 
Aktiv^r«|»h%^’#V%ir.ri'sC:  of.  b tunor  was 

not  tilurrnnijig  rt>  the  discussion  that  fdi~ 
jowedi  satisfying  itself  iii  amusement  ait- 
the.  bumorlessnts.v  nf  hot  fellme-trtferri- 
hers.  Miss  Hewitt  looked  frightened  artd 
had  fallen ;a  Iff de  open.  1 Hyh  it  sb.uTdfb  pained;  and  Vet:  thete  vtiis  one  tnomenr. 
right  and  she  ,st  i-,ii"loerH-;).  -when  Jilduh  looked  .0  her,,  as  she  was 

“ p,tt  - iiuf.  vuy  dc»t  -Miss  Judith."  h«>le.«S|j  chit  of  rbe  w imlovv.,  which  made 

Mr$  Emmons  fipssfjy  gaspyj;  “ by t — her  ,eusLpejt:f,  thyr  sorrvvtlhng , buried  tih- 
yvhvTo-"  der-.r-hv  .ve-ars  that ;rnpd.e 'her  a ‘'lovely 

'•.“'When.  one.  lives  in  no  iostitonon.”  wotiKicy*  stirred-  Nothing  remained 

no  in  riv  Ipcisivt;  ‘-nnc  of  Mrs.  Van  buried . howe  ver,  in  • the  (mast  of  .Mrs. 

C3n*p«“  one  must  t«-.  p the  nth-s  en'th.'U.  Van  Camp  In  tht  first  place,  'she 
institution.”  btiskly  and  capablr  attackid  it;  it  was 


&H*.  t!»S»  4*f-  T>”  Cm,'..? <>W 
wiiSMb ' i\\#Y  &*i4hfo.  WnUr.tti* 
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represented  here  the  whole  order  that 
locked  one  away  from  life.  And  with 
that  came  anew  the  sense  of  the  wonder 
and  the  pree»*tifftess  of  lift-— life  that 
cow  id  pe  rsist  t hreitgih  so  much,  bear  so 
much,  apd  g<?  un  Wanting  She  spoke 
from  oilf  this  feeling  when  she  rautv 
mured,  “f 'he  other 
pigh t — rip  the  river 
. ^'y^.'ya.y  there— she  was  wonder- 

ir  A&fM  He i face  was  so  puz- 

£\M3gl/-''"  zlmg,  her  voice  so 
stnmge,  that  there  was 
a niomenr’s  silehce  be* 
lore  Mrs.  Van  Camp 
\ demanded,  “What. 

J udith  was  to  have 
gone  to  a tea  after  the 
committee  meeting. 
jjJjBfck  She  did  not  want  to 

go;  neither  did  sh«  want 

-./V.-Gi.  to  go  home.  She  took 

mm*;  -f  ‘;;n  !°  r'K  outskirts  of 

: SggpfM  town  and  walked  a long 

.?;,y : way  up  the  river  road* 

^ ,V;  i climbing  a hill.  She 

**&.  was  sere  this  ivas  the 


not  safe.  Why,  rhe  girl  might  be  ar- 
rested! It  would  give  the  Hall  a queer 
name.  Even  if  she  did  go  but  to  think 
about  Got!  the  rules  could  hoGh*  sus- 
pended.  It  would  just  tn^k^.An  op^hing 
for  other  girls  to  get  out  to  a dance- hall. 
Why  couldn’t  she  thinks  boor  God  in  the 
house?  Qr  there  was 
the  yard— -4  nice  yard. 

Where  did  she  go  to 
church?  Her  minister 
should  look  into  it.  Hhe 
should  not  he  encour- 
aged in  slich  queer 
things  — k wdujd  take 
her  mind  from  her  work. 

Mrs,  Emmons  was  more 
mild,  bur  no  h?.?y  per- 
turbed. Hwasdeeplv 
di  sypncettlrtg  fiO.it  ;ird  he 
able  to  condemn  a thing 
that  led  to  the  breaking 
of  a cuJe. 

Judith  felt  her  'antag- 
onism against  them  ris- 
ing. They  stood  for  the 
things  holding  her  in— 
things  that  held  every 
ony  in.  They  arranged 
an  order;  that  order 
must  be  5«ib*cril»ed  to. 

They  made  rules;  those 
rules  must  lie.  kept. 

There  wsf  no  sy  mpa  thy 
with  a thing  that  broke 
into  things  as  they  had 
planned  them.  Why 
should  one  wish  to  do  a 
t hing  that  w;is  not  cus- 
tomary? 


Viraharti  tad  seen  tar 
things; 

Out  shy  kept  turning 
front  the  fat  things  of 
t ha  t open  cOWPtfy  to  the 
town  that  also  w a s 
there.  She  could  sec 
the  house  she  lived  in; 
she  yipuid  kOC  ihe-  fac- 
lOri'  where  ■ M ary  G fa  - 
bam  worked.  Those 
th  i rigs  \yere  there.  They 
••gvrr;  ••  A jong  time  shit s^y)oo;kipg;:back 
.town,  and  sometbmg  in  its  fixity 
spidlifig.  If  seemed  that  she,  and 
Mart  Graham,  and  ail  the  other  people, 
there,  had  been  caught  by  t ha  c rown,  It 
:m&de:h.-f.r  ■wonder  if  sin  hadn't  beim  un- 
fa i r 1 1?  t host  duh  w i jrp  vn,  W’h i , a ft  cfall, 
did  she  expect  them  to  do?  Tin  r was  the 
■Txaf' ifbtbgs  were.  .Things  'vete  already 
huiit  up.  just  as  that  roa  n was  built  up 

hsi-.j  Precious  life  had  been  caught 

in  thic  budding,  but  w as  . there . escape 
front  thjng-s  so-  powerful  in  then  fixity  ? 
As  she  'Continued  to  look,  there  forced 
itself  upon  her  a sense  of  how  all  things 


L-t-  AM)  witfe  Htl>  SI»-;*S,1 


think  it  a 
ge  t her  absurd  ?”  Ju 

asked hercVpiice.5  ^ _ _ _ 

absurd,  you  thinkv  tHat  she  shviuld'  not 
End  her  life-  satisfying?— should  'wane 
mote  from  it  than  slip 

Mrs.  EmraOri.s  murmured  sttimtkmg 
about  pleasures  and  classes  for  the  work- 
iOE-girb,  ■ _ 

:•  Judith  shook  her  head;  she  knew  that 
she-  cmifd  not  make  it;  plain;  she  w?»s  nt>f 
cadsidfeang  that,  but  was  being  drawn 
back  to  Mary  Graham — a living  soul, 
ben  ting  again  $r  the  things  that  shut  Her 
in.  Sit  ting  h't'fe  wfith  these  women  she 
had  a sharpened  sense  of  what  those 
things  were,  It  wai  as  if  there  was 
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were  related.  That  relation  of  things 
was  what  towns  expressed.  It  was  no 
small  thing,  after  all,  to  disturb  the  lives 
of  a number  of  other  people,  people  who 
loved  her  and  whom  she  loved.  It 
seemed  that  affection  and  obligation 
were  agents  holding  one  to  one’s  place, 
as  if  they  had  some  subtle  cohesive  power 
that  interlay  and  held  together  the  mate- 
rial things  making  that  town.  It  was 
not  so  simple.  It  was  not  simple  at  all. 
Walking  slowly  back  down  the  river 
road,  it  was  hard  to  put  down  the  ques- 
tioning whether  she  was  not  held  by 
things  stronger  than  herself. 

She  stepped  aside  for  an  automobile 
to  pass.  Realizing  that  she  knew  the 
man  rushing  by  in  it,  she  bowed,  but  it 
was  not  until  after  he  was  past  that  she 
wondered  if  it  was  not  Mrs.  Emmons’s 
husband.  The  car  had  come  to  a 
crunching  stop  and  there  were  hurrying 
footsteps.  She  was  considering  whether 
to  turn,  when  her  name  was  called  and 
she  looked  back  to  see  that  it  was  indeed 
Charlie  Emmons,  as  her  mother  called 
him — he  who  had  suggested  that  Judith 
be  sent  to  see  Mary  Graham. 

“I  beg  pardon,  Miss  Brunswick,”  he 
was  saying.  “Hope  I didn’t  startle  you, 
but  I was  so  interested  in  that  meeting 
of  yours  this  afternoon — about  that  girl. 
I met  my  wife  and  took  her  home  in  the 
car;  she  was  telling  me  about  it — some 
of  the  things  the  girl  said  to  you.  I 
don’t  know  why  I should  be  so  inter- 
ested,” he  laughed,  after  an  instant’s 
pause  in  which  Judith  had  not  known 
just  what  to  say,  “but  something  about 
it  does  interest  me.  Maybe  because  I 
used  to  have  somewhat  the  same  feeling 
myself — when  I was  young.” 

He  laughed,  embarrassed  at  the  con- 
fession, and  some  quality  in  that  em- 
barrassment made  it  eas  ' for  Judith, 
once  into  it,  to  tell  of  Mary  Graham. 
He  kept  nodding,  as  if  understanding. 
His  face  looked  as  though  he  did  under- 
stand. “Well,”  he  said,  “it’s  a feeling 
that  comes  to  some  of  us — when  we  are 
young.”  He  laughed  again,  and  was 
looking  off  at  the  river. 

“But  we  get  over  it,”  he  said, coming 
back,  and  speaking  in  a voice  nearer  his 
usual  brisk  businesslike  tone.  “We 
have  to  play  the  game,  you  know — and, 
yes,  we  do  have  to  keep  the  rules.” 


As  much  as  anything  else  it  was  the 
change  in  him  in  saying  it  that  sum- 
moned everything  in  her  to  resist  it  now 
— that  same  thing  to  which  she  herself 
had  been  close  just  a little  while  before. 

“ Even  though  it  might  be  the  finest 
thing  in  us  tried  to  break  through?”  she 
asked,  the  fighting  edge  to  her  voice. 

“Oh — the  finest  thing  in  us.  . . .”  he 
muttered,  and  was  again  looking  off  at 
the  river. 

She  watched  him.  Here  was  one  who 
had  given  in,  overcome  by  things  that 
were  fixed;  held,  perhaps,  in  the  mesh 
of  affection.  And  now  he  was  something 
different;  something  made  by  the  things, 
he  had  given  in  to. 

Sharply  it  came  to  her  that  that  was 
the  price  paid  for  the  giving  in.  One 
changed;  some  things  died  down,  other 
things  developed,  until  the  balance  was 
different.  One’s  quality  changed.  She 
knew  that,  for  she  had  begun  to  change 
in  just  two  years.  One  settled  down 
into  the  feeling  that  one  couldn’t  do 
any  differently  and  wrested  a certain 
mournful  satisfaction  from  the  sadness 
of  surrender.  She  straightened  for  com- 
bat, throwing  off  the  drugging  effect 
of  those  false  satisfactions. 

“No,”  he  came  back  to  her  again,  “we 
have  to  play  the  game,  and  to  play  the 
game  we  have  to  keep  the  rules.” 

As  he  said  it  she  knew  with  simple 
certitude  that  it  was  not  so.  She  knew 
it  for  the  great  human  error  and  weak- 
ness; knew  that  it  was  wickedly  waste- 
ful, fairly  unholy  in  its  blundering  tam- 
pering with  life.  It  took  life.  Was  that 
not  enough  to  say  against  it?  And  life 
was  more  valuable  than  anything  that 
would  shut  life  in — yes,  and  stronger 
than  built-up  things  that  held  it  in! 
Why,  she  owed  no  allegiance  to  an  order 
that  held  life  in  chains!  As  she  saw  the 
live  things  falling  back  in  this  man,  and 
the  things  of  custom  once  more  shutting 
down  around  him,  she  knew  her  own 
way  out.  In  the  fight  for  freeing  Mary 
Graham  she  would  free  herself. 

He  said  again,  putting  down  some- 
thing stubbornly  insurgent  in  himself, 
“You  see,  we  do  have  to  keep  the  rules.” 

And  something  in  her,  freed  by  saying 
it,  leaped  up  and  made  her  strong  as  she 
looked  at  him  and  triumphantly  an- 
swered, “I  don’t  have  to!” 
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A DAY  OR  TWO  IN  THE  DRY-LANDS 

BY  NORMAN  DUNCAN 


IDING  in  Christmas 
weather  from  the  arid 
gold-fields  country  of 
Western  Australia  east- 
ward to  the  edge  of  the 
habitable  places  and 
somewhat  beyond,  we 
came  at  last  to  a rocky  elevation  from 
which  the  land  fell  sharply  to  a flat  alka- 
line wilderness.  From  this  desolate  hill, 
for  the  moment  appalled  by  what  we 
saw,  we  looked  off  in  the  long,  dry  direc- 
tion of  the  center  of  the  continent — those 
many  of  miles  of  still  disreputable  coun- 
try, concerning  which  many  confusing 
tales  are  told,  these  having  variously 
to  do  with  grass-lands  and  stony  deserts, 
with  wide,  hopeless  wastes  of  scrub  and 
dust,  with  new  domains  of  pastoral  land, 
awaiting  settlement,  and  with  good- 
pastured  stock  - routes  and  waterless 
tracts  of  sand  and  spinnifex.  Whatever 
quality  these  lands  may  at  last  turn  out 
to  have,  here,  at  any  rate,  four  hundred 
miles  from  the  fertile  coastal  reaches  and 
well  past  the  remotest  desert  mine,  was 
the  end  of  the  Western  Australian  world. 
There  were  no  habitations  beyond:  no 
path  led  on  to  the  east. 

From  the  crest  of  the  hill  we  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  very  sorriest  habitable 
Australian  country. 

We  faced  a flaming  wilderness — a red 
prospect,  splashed  with  the  green  of 
hardy  scrub,  its  distances,  where  a sullen 
wind  was  stirring,  lying  in  a haze  of  heat 
and  crimson  dust,  out  of  which  the  sky 
rose  pallid,  vaulting  overhead  high  and 
hot  and  deepest  blue.  Behind  us  the 
lean  trees — the  auick  and  the  dead — ran 
diminishing  to  the  north  and  there  van- 
ished, discouraged.  From  the  salt-land 
to  the  south  they  seemed  to  shrink 
aghast — to  huddle  back  upon  themselves 
and  deviate  over  the  horizon  in  fright 
and  haste.  There  was  a vast  salt-pan 
below,  somewhat  forward  into  the  waste, 


stretching  an  ugly  length  farther  than 
sight  could  carry  from  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  with  straits,  bays,  bluff  shores, 
meadows  of  white  slime — a chain  of  dry, 
incrusted  lakes,  most  treacherous  to 
cross,  being  in  wide  spaces  coated  thin 
above  quagmires  of  salty  mud,  the  shores 
a quicksand,  the  surface  foul  and  deadly 
(they  said)  with  a low-lying,  poisonous 
vapor. 

All  this  was  of  no  very  grave  signifi- 
cance in  relation  to  the  whole. 

Presently  it  will  be  possible  to  land  at 
Fremantle  of  Western  Australia  and 
pass  by  railroad  to  Sydney  much  as  one 
might  go  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
Y ork  by  way  of  New  Orleans.  But  there 
is  no  overland  trail  going  east  and  west 
through  the  central  dry-lands;  nor  ever 
was — nor  ever  can  be.  These  inimical 
lands,  which  now  glowed  red-hot  beyond 
us,  are  a wide,  effectual  barrier,  stretch- 
ing from  the  middle  southern  shores, 
which  are  uninhabitable,  far  up  toward 
the  abundant  tropical  country  in  the 
north,  which  is  hardly  inhabited.  No 
mild  traveler  could  adventure  far  to 
the  east  of  where  we  stood  and  for 
long  endure  the  miseries  of  his  journey. 
An  expedition  of  proportions,  outfitted 
with  experienced  precaution  — a sea- 
soned leader  with  his  camels  and 
bushmen  and  black  fellows — could  not 
advance  through  the  center  from  Kal- 
goorlie  and  come  safely  to  the  nearest 
settlements  of  Sydney  Side  except  by 
grace  of  those  fortuitous  chances  which 
men  in  the  extremity  of  distress  call  the 
goodness  of  Providence. 

Returning  afoot  from  this  depressing 
prospect  to  a new  point  of  departure,  we 
came  soon  to  a shallow  gully  which  I 
fancied  we  had  not  penetrated  on  our 
devious  course  to  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
And  here  our  bushman — himself  regard- 
ing the  feat  as  a meanest  commonplace 
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of  the  bush — displayed  a certain  aston- 
ishing aptitude.  Truly  he  was  a very 
dirty  white  man,  a monstrously  lazy 
fellow!  Yet  in  a way  most  highly  to 
commend  him  he  was  given  to  industri- 
ous reflection  upon  all  the  faint  little 
traces  of  desert  life  he  encountered  as 
we  went  along.  These  absorbed  him,  oc- 
casionally, much  as  an  interval  of  deep 
thinking  sometimes  abstracts  a scholar 
from  his  company.  He  would  interrupt 
himself  to  stare  at  some  small  space  of 
earth;  and  at  the  end  of  the  pause,  hav- 
ing achieved  an  inference  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, he  would  abruptly  resume  his  way 
and  conversation.  As  I look  back  upon 
him — listening  again  to  his  slow  revela- 
tions— it  seems  to  me  that  he  coveted 
bush  lore  more  than  a man  should  wish 
for  anything  and  seek  it  at  a price. 

“We  did  not  come  this  way,”  I main- 
tained. 

“Ah,  yes,”  he  yawned. 

I insisted  that  this  was  not  so. 

“Ah,  well,”  he  drawled,  eying  me 
with  amusement,  “I  see  the  tracks, 
right  enough.” 

Now  the  ground  hereabouts  was  of 
red  earth  mixed  with  gravel  and  out- 
croppings of  ironstone  which  nearly 
matched  its  color.  It  was  baked  so  hard 
that  the  press  of  a heel  left  no  trace  that 
I could  descry;  and  it  gripped  the  stones 
so  fast  that  to  be  dislodged  they  must  be 
kicked  out.  It  seemed  that  a man  would 
leave  no  trace  whatsoever  of  his  passing. 
I returned  a little  upon  our  immediate 
tracks,  looking  for  some  sign  of  our  pas- 
sage of  this  path  which  I knew  we  had 
followed;  but  though  the  search  was 
both  deliberate  and  diligent,  it  did  not 
reveal  to  me  the  slightest  indication  that 
the  ground  had  in  any  way  been  dis- 
turbed. Altogether  baffled — somewhat 
incredulous,  too — I demanded  to  be 
shown  the  tracks  which  the  bushman 
had  observed.  And  he  pointed  forward 
a matter  of  six  paces.  Yet  after  a period 
of  painstaking  observation  I could  dis- 
tinguish nothing;  nor  could  I find  the 
sign  until  the  bushman  advanced  in  im- 
patient disgust  with  my  incapacity  and 
put  his  finger  on  it. 

It  was  a dislodged  pebble,  no  larger 
than  a peach-stone,  the  measure  of  its 
disturbance  in  its  mold  being  not  more, 
I am  sure,  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch. 


“Why,  dod-blime  me,”  the  bushman 
exploded,  “l  could  follow  this  track  on 
a gallop!” 

Off  he  went,  on  a sort  of  a slow  run, 
to  make  good  this  gigantic  boast;  and 
make  it  good  he  did,  sure  enough — com- 
ing now  and  again  to  a sharp  standstill 
to  indicate  the  whereabouts  of  an  over- 
turned stone  or  a broken  twig  of  dead 
brushwood.  The  display  of  this  sharp, 
sure  sight,  swiftly  engaging  its  object, 
was  a more  amazing  performance  of  the 
sort  than  I had  ever  hoped  to  behold. 
Presently  he  stopped  to  declare  that  half 
a dozen  paces  beyond  I had  on  our  out- 
ward course  halted  to  make  a cigarette. 
When  he  pointed  out  the  fresh-charred 
stub  of  a match  it  was  of  course  obvious 
that  one  of  our  party  had  in  that  place 
begun  to  smoke.  But  why  I?  A few 
flakes  of  my  peculiar  tobacco,  which  I 
had  not  observed — nor  had  I observed 
the  stub  of  the  match — sufficiently  dis- 
closed my  identity.  It  was  evidence 
enough  to  hang  a man.  Yet  it  was  not 
a difficult  inference.  The  bushman’s  feat 
was  this:  that  as  he  ran  he  had  caught 
sight  of  the  stub  of  the  match  and  the 
flakes  of  tobacco. 

After  that  he  paused  once  more  to  say 
that  I had  at  that  point  “made  a note 
in  the  little  book.”  I did  not  recall 
the  circumstance.  It  was,  at  any  rate, 
my  custom  to  make  jottings  secretly. 
And,  moreover,  I had  not  walked  with 
the  bushman  to  the  crest  of  the  hill.  He 
had  been  far  ahead.  How,  then,  should 
he  be  aware  that  I had  at  any  time 
“made  a note  in  the  little  book  ’*?  My 
eyes  could  discover  no  indication  of  the 
fact.  But  it  was  no  great  mystery. 
Some  scattered  chips  of  cedar,  which  I 
had  failed  to  detect,  disclosed  that  a 
pencil  had  there  been  pointed.  That  the 
pencil  had  been  employed  was  an  inev- 
itable inference.  It  was  all  so  very 
obvious,  indeed,  that  the  presence  of  the 
cedar  chips  thereabouts  should  in  the 
first  instance  have  been  instantly  in- 
ferred from  the  bushman’s  remarks.  In 
all  this,  it  will  be  noted,  the  inferences 
were  easily  drawn.  Yet  to  infer  imme- 
diately was  something  of  an  achieve- 
ment. And  to  pick  up  these  obscure 
indications  in  swiftlv  passing  was  an 
extraordinary  triumph  of  observation. 

“These  ’ere  tracks,”  said  the  bush- 
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man,  as  we  resumed  our  way,  “is  all  my 
tracks.” 

Among  the  evidences  this  man  was 
following,  the  mark  of  a heel  or  toe 
would  have  been  eloquent — to  say  noth- 
ing of  its  prolixity — as  compared  with 
what  confronted  him.  But  there  were 
no  imprints.  There  was  nothing  what- 
soever except  here  and  there  a dislodged 
stone  and  here  and  there  a broken  twig. 
It  is  obvious  that  a freshly  disturbed 
stone  indicates  surely  enough  the  track 
of  a man  in  a land  in  which  no  consid- 
erable beasts  can  be  imagined  to  have 
traversed.  That  it  should  disclose  the 
identity  of  the  passenger  is  quite  as'  ob- 
viously out  of  the  question.  I was  not 
aware  that  I was  in  the  habit  of  disturb- 
ing the  earth  in  a peculiar  way.  Nor 
could  I conceive  that  the  Artist  was 
accustomed  to  set  his  foot  on  a twig  in  a 
fashion  to  betray  him  as  the  author  of 
the  fracture.  Nor  could  I observe  that 
in  his  progress  the  bushman  himself  dis- 
lodged the  stones  in  a manner  so  singular 
that  he  could  confidently  recognize  the 
work  of  his  toe  as  his  own. 

It  was  a mystery  of  the  Australian 
bush.  I made  haste  to  solve  it. 

“How  do  you  know?”  I demanded. 

“I  made  ’em!”  he  scoffed.  “ Think  I 
aren’t  got  sense  enough  to  know  my  own 
tracks 

In  a baffled  attempt  to  reach  the 
center  of  the  continent,  one  of  the  first 
explorers,  being  forced  long  ago  to  sum- 
mer in  this  selfsame  latitude — much  as 
an  Arctic  explorer  winters  on  his  ground 
—found  far  to  the  east  of  where  we  jour- 
neyed a shade  temperature  of  1320, 
which  rose  in  the  sun  to  1570.  The 
mean  temperature  for  January,  in  that 
situation  and  exceptional  season,  was 
104°  in  the  shade.  “The  ground  was 
thoroughly  heated  to  a depth  of  three 
or  four  feet,”  he  records;  “and  the  tre- 
mendous heat  had  parched  all  vegeta- 
tion. Under  its  effects  every  screw  in 
our  boxes  had  been  drawn.  Horn  han- 
dles and  combs  were  split  into  fine 
laminae.  The  lead  dropped  out  of  our 
pencils.  Our  hair,  as  well  as  the  sheep’s 
wool,  ceased  to  grow,  and  our  nails  be- 
came brittle  as  glass.  The  flour  lost 
more  than  eight  per  cent,  of  its  original 
weight.  We  were  obliged  to  bury  our 


wax  candles.  We  found  it  difficult  to 
write  or  draw,  so  rapidly  did  the  fluid 
dry  in  our  pens  and  brushes.” 

Truly  a shriveled  and  terrible  world 
to  journey  through! 

It  was  now  Christmas  weather.  We 
were  not  much  more  than  a fortnight 
into  January.  It  was,  therefore,  hot  and 
dry.  The  land  was  at  its  worst.  With  a 
previous  experience  on  the  gold-fields  as 
a basis  of  approximation  we  made  sure 
that  the  temperature  was  reaching  for 
1200  in  the  shade  and  would  trium- 
phantly achieve  it  before  the  day  was 
out.  Yet  life  was  far  better  than  toler- 
able. Though  the  sun  blistered — blis- 
tered quick  and  sure  and  painfully  as  a 
mustard-plaster — it  did  not  strike  any 
traveler  down.  Coming  out  through  the 
Indian  Ocean,  we  had  been  told  of  a 
young  gentleman  who  had  sacrificed  his 
life  in  a supererogation  of  gallantry 
by  raising  his  helmet  in  farewell  to  a 
lady  at  the  wharves  of  Colombo.  In  the 
humid  tropics  fear  of  the  sun  is  instinc- 
tive. But  here  in  this  dry  open  the  sun 
showed  no  grave  menace.  And  we  were 
not  oppressed.  That  day  we  drew 
breath  with  ease  and  satisfaction.  If 
we  were  not  excessively  exhilarated  by 
the  quality  of  the  weather,  we  were  at 
least  greatly  amused. 

All  at  once  a diminutive  whirlwind 
took  Jife  under  our  very  feet  and  went 
swishing  and  swirling  to  the  east. 

“What’s  that?”  cried  the  Artist, 
astounded. 

It  might  have  been  a partridge  whir- 
ring to  new  cover. 

“A  little  willy-willy,”  said  the  bush- 
man. 

It  was  a singular  phenomenon.  Its 
force  and  activity  were  amazing;  and 
the  noise  it  made — the  swish  and  hum 
and  crackle  of  it — astonished  us  no  less. 
We  watched  its  erratic  course.  Its  out- 
line was  definite.  Its  path  no  man  could 
guess.  And  it  moved  swiftly,  only  occa- 
sionally stopping  in  indecision  to  spin 
like  a top.  It  darted,  it  swerved,  it 
circled.  Had  it  returned  upon  its  tracks 
— and  there  was  no  certainty  that  it 
would  not  immediately  do  so — we  should 
have  taken  to  our  heels!  It  was  so  vis- 
ible and  small  that,  having  short  warning, 
we  might  have  leaped  aside  and  escaped. 
And  a man  would  earnestly  desire  to 
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elude  it.  It  had  a fearsome  violence;  it 
caught  up  the  twigs,  it  scattered  the 
pebbles,  it  tore  at  the  scrub,  it  gathered 
a cloud  of  dust.  When  at  last  it  van- 
ished, a thick,  red  mist,  high  in  the  air, 
we  laughed  heartily  at  this  comical  little 
six-foot  cyclone,  as  we  were  then  dis- 
posed to  regard  it. 

Traveling  subsequently  in  the  midst 
of  a host  of  these  small  winds,  we  had  no 
laughter  left. 

Precisely  speaking,  the  willy-willies 
are  those  destructive  cyclones  which 
originate  in  the  ocean  to  the  north  of  the 
continent  and,  blowing  to  the  south- 
west, fall  heavily  on  the  northerly  West- 
ern Australian  coast  from  December  to 
March.  Off  Ninety-Mile  Beach,  near 
Broome,  the  pearl-fishers  call  them 
Cock-eyed  Bobs.  Five  years  ago  two 
visitations  of  the  willy-willies  sent  sixty 
luggers  to  the  bottom  and  accounted  for 
the  disappearance  of  three  hundred  men 
and  more.  It  is  now  the  custom  of  the 
pearlers  to  lie  discreetly  in  harbor  during 
the  willy-willy  season.  If,  however,  the 
great  willy-willy,  instead  of  following  the 
coast-line  in  a southerly  direction,  devi- 
ates to  the  east,  as  sometimes  happens, 
it  crosses  the  continent  to  the  Great 
Australian  Bight,  on  the  south  coast,  and 
its  course  is  marked  by  torrential  rains. 
A fall  of  as  much  as  twenty-nine  and 
one-half  inches  has  been  recorded.  All 
the  dry-lands — where,  too,  we  traveled — 
are  in  this  way  sometimes  refreshed. 

Retreating  westward,  we  were  pres- 
ently confronted  from  the  trunk  of  a 
gnarled  dead  tree  by  a singular  wayside 
sign-board.  It  announced  the  proxim- 
ity of  a public-house,  three  miles  dis- 
tant into  the  bush,  and  bade  all  wise 
travelers  leave  the  road  and  seek  en- 
tertainment for  themselves  and  beasts 
in  that  direction,  to  live  and  let  live 
being  the  true  policy  of  the  establish- 
ment. So  quaint  was  the  flavor  of 
this,  and  so  astonishingly  out  of  the 
way  was  the  situation  of  the  inn,  that 
we  were  at  once  enlisted  to  visit  it. 
Having  in  lively  expectation  accom- 
plished these  slow  miles,  we  were  dashed 
to  find  the  tavern-keeper  absconded  and 
his  house  closed  by  the  sheriff  and  fallen 
into  ghostly  disrepair.  We  were  deeply 
chagrined,  indeed;  for  here  was  a rarely 


mysterious  tavern,  drearily  alone  and 
remote  in  this  sand  and  scrub — no  half- 
way house,  but  the  last  dwelling  of  these 
parts;  and  we  wondered  what  manner  of 
rascal  had  kept  the  place,  what  peculiar 
villainy  he  had  practised,  what  strange 
variety  of  patronage  he  had  drawn  from 
the  waste.  No  highwaymen  were  riding 
the  country — nor  had  ever  ridden  the 
country — to  stimulate  the  imagination 
concerning  this  forsaken  inn.  Its  se- 
crets were  not  those  of  a romantic 
rascality — of  nothing  but  the  sordid  vil- 
lainy of  foully  robbing  drunken  travelers 
of  their  gold.  Vile  traps  these  are — 
these  lonely  inns  of  the  remote  Austra- 
lian back-blocks. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  trail  we  en- 
countered a hairy,  dusty,  ragged  fellow, 
pedaling  a bicycle  through  the  scrub,  a 
swag  on  his  back.  He  was  all  in  a lather 
with  the  labor  of  his  haste.  Whether  he 
was  miner,  prospector,  cattle-man,  or 
sundowner  (tramp),  there  was  no  telling. 
At  any  rate,  he  was  riding  for  liquor,  as 
he  was  quite  frank  to  say,  and  fast  going 
mad  for  it.  It  was  “a  case  of  the  dry 
horrors”  with  him  (said  he),  and  he  was 
vastly  disgruntled  with  our  news  that 
the  tavern  was  closed  up.  Perking  up, 
however,  in  our  company,  he  seemed  in 
no  bad  way,  after  all,  and  presently  told 
us,  as  we  went  along,  that  some  days 
before,  traveling  the  edge  of  the  “nigger 
country”  to  the  north,  he  had  fallen  in 
with  a roving  band  of  gins  (black  women) 
with  whom  he  had  enjoyed  an  astonish- 
ment which  still  kept  him  laughing. 
What  these  savage  women  were  about, 
wandering  the  country  without  men, 
far  from  their  tribe,  he  could  not  dis- 
cover; but  as  they  were  daubed  with 
clay  he  concluded  that  they  were  mourn- 
ing some  death.  What  amused  him  was 
this:  that  as  he  rode  near  he  was,  to  his 
dumfounded  amazement,  addressed  in 
lackadaisical  English  by  a young  woman 
(he  vowed)  who  was  not  only  the  dirti- 
est, but  quite  the  nudest  and  most  primi- 
tively unconcerned  of  all  the  chocolate 
“mob.” 

“Really,”  she  drawled,  “don’t  you 
find  the  weather  rawther  oppressive?” 

At  this  the  swagman  blasphemed  his 
surprise. 

“ If  you  were  to  address  me  in  French,” 
said  the  young  woman,  with  sweeping 
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dignity,  “I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  chaffed  and  giggled  and  chattered  in  the 
comprehending  you.”  most  flirtatious  manner  of  the  settle- 

It  turned  out  that  this  aboriginal  ments,  not  in  the  least  perturbed,  more- 
maiden  had,  according  to  her  story,  been  over,  being  now  in  the  bush,  by  the 
reared  from  childhood  by  a lady  of  Ade-  shocking  fact  that  she  was  in  the  garb 
bide;  that  she  had  reverted  to  the  bush  of  the  hush.  Now  this  was  the  swag- 
and  was  then  with  her  tribe.  Whether  man’s  tale.  It  is  not  mine.  But  there  is 
for  good  and  all  she  did  not  know;  she  no  great  reason  to  doubt  it.  It  seems 
might  return  to  the  lady  some  day — to  that  aborigines  of  both  sexes,  employed 
play  the  piano.  And  she  tittered  like  a in  the  towns — the  employment  of  abo- 
sehool-girl  (said  the  swagmanV,  and  she  riginal  women  is  rigorously  restricted  by 
Vol.  CXXVUI  — So.  7W.-2# 
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the  go  vert)  men  r — m us  r periodically  re- 
turn to  the  bush-  They  remain  content 
Tor  a time*  sufficient  servants,  in  some 
eases,  it  laity,  Anti  then  the  inevitable 
interval:  off  the.}-  scamper-,  without 
Warning,  ib.d  they  strip  themselves 
the  last  clogging,  connection  with  gl'yili- 
station,  and  cache  ' 
their  garments 
rime 


rain  of  an  abundant  yesterday.  We  saw 
no  ailing  nee,  hut  only  the  green  shades 
• >f  health—a  curious  variety  of 

imlory  against  the  red  and  Hue  of  the 
world,  deepening  from  a tinge  of  gray 
tv>  the  darkest  shade  of  green.-  Yet  there 
were  .many  gaunt  dead.-  mingled  with  the 
: quick,  which  seemed  to 

have  died  of  sheer  old 
age  : burly,  gn--a-.fi  <?  d 
dwarfs,  bleached-;  white, 
Hk  s< a old  that  \vk*  ached  to 

FjHT  eomYefmp  liyt  e their 

ing  in  this  mean  desert 

' ,j  In  the  thin  shade  of  a 

' ■/".  jj£w*'  Salmon  gum  we  rested 
, ’ for  an  hour  with  a bush  * 


against  th 
of  ytiturnr 
tup  wild  to  their ; 

S4f isfa^tioh,  re 

turning.  hv'  and  i r.  A 

by,  as  if  they  had 

not  been  absent 

at  alb  Ever  y - 

where  on  t he 

edge  of  the  wild  - 

b nii(  i ales  jJM 

•told,  like  the  svvygm.‘>- 
of  rhe  tittering  ward  *»?  th»  VjH 

good  lady  of  Adebide-  - a old  HU 

\vitb  scornof  this  jlhii  !H‘  h; 

endeavor.  w 

*’ j ust  hea$ts,w  said  > fiv 
swagmtrii,  3 

And  he  abandoned  our  -i 
course,  being  in  ha  h - | 

confessed,  to  ease  hi'  atiab'le' 
state  fu  the  first  pubis- hojjst 
he  could  manage  to  ■ jj 

One  day  we  rode'wttO^V.hlv. 
reach  of  primeval  feush  which: 
not  even  the  wretched  gath- 
erers of  s a n die  w opd  had 
combed  for  the  dead  branches  of  their 
meager  Irvings  Front  a rise  of  the  land, 
slowly  down  and  far  away,  « was-  like  a 

snoist  jungle,  a low.  »mpettet.«»l>{<;  rangier 
hut  it  chinned,  as  iy«f.  entered,  irno  an 
open  growth  of  slender,  delicately  io  tely 
jitnd  dimimifive  trees,  springing  m bUtfee 
health  from  the  sandy  earth,,  many  pt 
fHeni  pec'iili'ut  to  the  Australian  worlds 
like  rm*  k;ingaro<‘  - #ho^ak^  (said  :,th£ 
;h^h(^^};4<ui.|(irhlg^i^$y^ttntgi'’{giuht« 
nudga..  te.i-ttet'S.  TfKmty  spin rufex,  a ml 
succulent  sage-hush.  A stretch  of  dry 
blazing  day  s.  mtokraMe  m m American 
f'orest.  had  nut  in  the  teasr.dmrimsbcd 
rhe  spirit  of  this  hardy  bush.  New.  a leaf 
Was  wilted,  that  we  could  see,- nor  did 
any  branch  droop-  fhesc  pr&t tv  mid- 
gets  were  as  fresh  and  clean  and  fat  with 
their  small  ripimshmetu  as  from  the 


who  had  a h pt  In 
the  scrub  wi' the  edge  of 
the  salfdand^  and  was 
tlkmi  ri'udgfrig  Ip'a  bro- 
ken priitlBg-TOwti  of  the 
ncighbiithriod  for  a sack 
of  flour.  He  lived  with 
t he  Hacks  (said  he)  — a 
condition  so  degraded 
in  Australia  that  few 
men  challenge  its  ob- 
loquy— and  was  even 
married  with  them  ac- 
cording tothdir  customs 
and  Iris  own.  A red- 
bearded,  vacant  fellow 
ip  filthy  tweed : he  was 
a disgusting  creature, 
without  sensibility,  thus  fallen  too 
low  for  pity,  lie  was  outcast.  What 
future  he  had  lay*  with  ih&  bestial  sav- 
.ii'ts  m the  inferno  of  sun  arid,  sand 
Tsbyrind  the  frontier.  - And  these  sav- 
age! brothers  — there  had  been  some 
bloody  heathen  ceremony  oT  iniria- 
• a>ii  to  tribe  and.  family — he  now  cursed 
for  mistrust  ing  hint,  Brothers?  Ha.  ha  ! 
Broihrrf  - a-  they  ? No  fear!  They 
Wonki , tel!  ,:t  White  mart  precious  little 
(be  sudyrsdA  o£‘  thrir  mysteries.  How 
’mugfe  wriuld  .a.  wHrijk 

man  diour  -magk  • HifW,  haw j 


A Kl>bM  AlriS 


And  hov:  a bout  messagtv^ticks  ? How 
rijtfcli  would  a blac^f|dlhAV'Cjffeli  a white 
man  ahtiut  nutxsa  ge-sric ks ?.  They’d  lie 
y-oh  yes,  they'll  riV/And  from  all  this 
We  made  out  rhat'Utmcc’yftS'St  Avas  newly 
rcAu  tried  ffUrty  d-  .visitation 
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There  was  an  interval  through  which  country  is  from  the  usages  of  Home?  one 
the  outcast  bushatan  heavily  pondered.  is  $vili  expected  to  choose  one's  pot- 

"1  winder  what  'is  right,’5  said  he,,  house  company  with  self-respect  arid 
perplexed,  “and  what  is  wrong  "'  decent  precision;  And  a.  variety  of  op- 

We  left  him  in  the  thin  shade  of  the  jport Unity  « frequently  .jHV-jded-^hars, 
jsalroon  gum-doubtless  continuing  to  outer,  nviddle,  inrun,  and  parlor.  No 
contemplate  this  grave  problem.  And  thirsty  mao  need  stray  from  .'.his  estab- 
w<  inferred  that  he  had  been  piously  lished  station.  Should  ht  drop  into  com- 
rgared,  |janyhet^iihihiih,,h«roiyoJainfeljirn-> 

self;  and  shendd  he  intrude  among  his 

In  the  heat  of  mid-afternoon  we  came  betters,  let  him  take  the  scowling  conse- 
to  a broken  mining-town.  In  its  brief  quences!  The  parlor  is,  of  course,  the 
day  of  promise  it  had  made  a great  resort  of .unquestioned  gentility:  but 
noise  in  the  Western  Australian  world.  precisely  what  distinctions  admit  a pa- 
They  had  planned  it  large,  with  quick,  iron  to  the- qualified  respecrabihty  of  the 
leaping  enthusiasm,  in  the  Western  Aus-  inner  bar,  and  what  tack  of  quality 
tralian  way;  and  though  it  was  here  set  banishes  him  to  the  o-.<ter,  ! could  not 
far  back  into  the  desert,  they  would  by  any  means  make  out.  The  moral  of 
surely  have  made  it  large,  with  Austra-  if  all,  though  it  be  derived  from  nothing 
liar*  vigor  and  determination  to  thri  ve  better  than  a pot-house  arrangement  and 
big  and  powerful,  had  the  earth  yielded  thesolidtude  of  a mining-town  landladyV 
a good  measure  of  its  first  encourage*-  is  broad:  the 

tnenc.  Its  one*  street,  up  the  broiling;  Ahatr? .1  mos 

deserted  vista  of  which  the  bitter  red  stiU  b'vi 

dust  was  blowing,  was  wide  enough  for  t • ■ n is b j t 

the  traffic  of  any  metropolis;  and  the  cli>^  to  the 

disintegrating  skeleton  of  & magnificent  c t-V  nad1- 

botdevard,  conceived  with  high  courage  tinned  Home,, 

in  these  dry-lands,  irnphed  a .splendid  l f •».  ?.  land- 
vision  of  that  lovely  maturity  to  which  l s vl  y War  & 
the  town  had  never  attained.  The  town  ripfdmgi 
had  lived  fast  and  failed,  Jt  was  novwas 
pitiable  as  the  wreck  of  any  aspiration — ' 

as  any  young  promise  which  hag  broken, 
in  the  test  and  at  last  got  pasr  the  time  J 

when  Taith-,^  ^«d\tte  t>>  contemp!ate 
it.  Thcpeopte  had  vanished,  taking 
their  habitation*  with  them,  In  the  gold- 
fields5  matineri  t^  h^  ficldsiof  promise*. 

They  h ad-  not; Isift  jftifieh  to  rhark  the  site, 
of  their  hr^ve-arnhition-  A hot.,  listlevs 
group  oL;eqtt%i^atrd  - iron ^ dwHlings  tg-  .isMBsk 

m atncd-~a  {Hibii^hotuse,  ttv*,nrjd  a spick-  ■&&Ej8fc 

and-span  little 

A far  landlady;;  performing  the  office 
of  barmaid,  resolutely  mtepru  pmkoui; 
way  co. 

the  pa rlor, . which  was  bytThlf  •KtiihiHl ; f 
said)  to  ou«-<jua]it>%  In 
was  most  anxious.  It  was  apparent  ft  dm 
her  air  o f in d ulge o t co n s i d e la r in ri  t b at , 
perceiving  its  to  be  strangers,  she:  had,. 
with  great  good  natute.  matte  haste  io  . „ 

rescue  us  front  A -breach  of  gentle  be- 
havior. 

It  seems  thaty  •remote  as  this  far 


XVrivfe 


i 


They  would  tell  a White  Man  precious  little  op  their  Mysteries 


nial  body,  flushed  and  smiling  with  inti- 
mate and  honest  hospitality,  and  did 
what  she  could  to  refresh  us  according  to 
our  temperate  humor.  This  was  not 
much.  She  had  no  ice;  no  ice  could  sur- 
vivethe  red-hot  journey  to  that  town;  and 
as  for  the  beverages  of  discretion — she 
laughed  long  to  shame  us  from  such  cal- 
low and  injurious  habits.  Her  parlor  was 
darkened  — a grateful  relief  from  the 
blistering  agony  of  the  white  light 
of  day;  and  it  was  happily  separat- 
ed from  the  public  room  by  nothing 
more  than  a stretch  of  bar  and  the 
small  difference  between  a sixpence 
and  shilling  per  glass  of  tipple,  drawn 
from  the  same  cask.  Here  we  fell  in 
amiable  conversation  with  a casual 
miner  who  had  dropped  in  from  some 
desperate  little  show  (mine)  of  his  for 
the  refreshment  of  a glass  of  lukewarm 
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ale.  He  was  not  a parlor  patron;  in  ap- 

Eearance  not  at  all  of  parlor  quality, 
eing  frowsy,  plastered  and  speckled 
with  dried  mud,  a little  the  worse  of  life. 
P'rorn  the  public  room  he  talked  across 
to  the  shadows  where  we  sat  in  rather 
embarrassed  superiority,  not  used  to 
these  accepted  distinctions;  and  he  ran 
on  in  a free,  lively  fashion,  his  accent 
and  vernacular  more  nearly  resembling 
those  of  an  Englishman,  it  seemed,  than 
they  approached  the  cockney  speech  of 
the  Australian  hack-blocks. 

“ It  is  remarkable,”  he  agreed  at  last. 
“I  can’t  account  for  it.” 

Our  mystification  had  to  do  with  the 
men  who  perish  of  thirst.  They  strip 
themselves,  poor  wretches,  in  their  des- 
perate wanderings;  and  stripped  to  the 
skin  the  trackers  find  them,  stark 
naked,  their  hands  Moody  with  digging, 
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Well,  what  should  she  do,  when  he  d 
knocked  down  his  cash,  but  raise  the 
fantans  and  throw  him  over.  And  back 
he  came  to  the  gold-fields  to  get  an- 
other fortune.  No  chance.  What  should 
he  do  then  but  take  to  the  bush. 
Prospecting,  you  see.  We  waited  a de- 
cent bit  and  tracked  him.  First  thing 
they  do,  when  they  go  mad,  you  know, 
is  take  off  their  boots.  But  we  couldn’t 
find  this  chap’s  boots.  We  found  his 
hat,  his  jacket,  trousers,  shirt.  When 
we  found  him  he  was  stripped — feet 
all  cut  to  shreds  and  his  boots  in  his 
hand.” 

“Dead?” 

“No  fear.  But  there  was  an  inch  of 
big  black  tongue  sticking  out  of  his 
mouth,  poor  old  chap !” 

It  is  a land  no  man  should  penetrate 
distantly  and  alone  unless  he  has  mas- 
tered the  last  subtleties  of  Australian 
bushcraft.  A Canadian  woodsman 
would  find  nothing  in  his  experience  to 
enlighten  him.  A North  American 
Indian  would  perish  of  ignorance.  A 
Bedouin  of  the  sandy  Arabian  deserts 
would  in  any  dire  extremity  die  helpless. 
Australian  bushcraft  is  a craft  peculiar 
to  the  Australian  bush.  It  concerns 
itself  less  with  killing  the  crawling  desert 
life  for  food — and  schooling  a disgusted 
stomach  to  entertain  it — than  with 
divining  the  whereabouts  of  water  in  a 
land  which  is  to  the  alien  vision  as  dry 
as  a brick  in  the  sun.  A black  tracker, 
said  our  bushman,  once  turned  in  con- 
tempt from  the  corpse  of  a man  who  had 
died  of  thirst.  He  had  no  pity;  he  spat 
his  abhorrence  of  the  stupidity  of  this 
dead  wretch.  The  man  had  died  within 
arm’s-length  of  water — the  moist  roots 
of  some  small  desert  tree.  In  the  deserts 
to  the  northeast  of  us,  mid-continent, 
when  sun  and  dry  winds  suck  the  moist- 
ure from  deep  in  the  ground  and  all  the 
world  runs  dry — the  soaks  and  gnamma- 
holes  and  most  secret  crevices  of  the 
trees  and  rocks  — the  aborigines  draw 
water  from  these  roots  by  cutting  them 
into  short  lengths  and  letting  them  drain, 
drop  by  drop,  into  a wooden  bowl.  But 
the  worst  may  come  to  the  worst — there 
may  be  no  “water  trees,”  or  the  roots 
may  shrivel  and  dry  up. 

“What  then?” 
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Ah,  well,”  said  the  bushman,  “they 
do  with  what  they  have.” 

“What  have  they?” 

“Ah,  well,  they  lick  the  dew  from  the 
leaves  and  grass.” 

Failing  the  rains,  failing  soaks  and 
gnamma-holes,  failing  roots  and  the 
morning’s  dew,  the  aborigine  of  the  cen- 
tral dry-lands  has  a last  occasional  source 
of  supply.  It  indicates  the  desperate 
hardship  of  his  life  and  discloses  the 
quality  of  his  cunning.  It  is  related  by 
a celebrated  Australian  traveler  and  an- 
thropologist, Baldwin  Spencer, that, hav- 
ing come  in  a dry  season  to  a dry  clay- 
pan  bordered  with  withered  shrubs,  his 
company  was  amazed  by  an  exhibition 
of  aboriginal  craft  which  seems  to  have 
been  beyond  compare  in  any  savage 
land.  There  was  no  water,  there  even 
was  no  moisture,  within  miles;  and  the 
clay  was  baked  so  hard  that  to  be  pene- 
trated at  all  it  must  be  broken  with  a 
hatchet.  A keen  native  guide  presently 
discerned  little  tracks  on  the  ground — 
faintest  indications  of  life,  apparently, 
like  obscure  fossil  traces — and,  having 
hacked  into  the  clay  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot,  unearthed  “a  spherical  little  cham- 
ber, about  three  inches  in  diameter,  in 
which  lay  a dirty  yellow  frog.”  It  was 
a water-holding  frog;  and  it  was  dis- 
tended with  its  supply — a store  suffi- 
cient, perhaps,  to  enable  it  to  survive  a 
drought  of  a year  and  a half.  And  the 
water  (says  the  anthropologist)  was 
quite  pure  and  fresh.  If  they  are 
squeezed,  these  frogs  may  yield  a saving 
draught  to  lost  and  perishing  travelers. 

“Find  a nigger,”  said  our  bushman, 
when,  as  we  rode,  we  told  him  this  tale, 
“and  you’ll  get  water.” 

“What  if  the  aborigine  is  obdu- 
rate?” 

“Ah,  well,  if  the  nigger  won't  tell,”  the 
bushman  explained,  “you  rope  him  by 
the  neck  to  your  saddle.  When  he  gets 
thirsty  he’ll  go  to  water  right  enough!” 

In  the  back-blocks  of  central  Western 
Australia,  to  the  east  of  the  few  discour- 
aged little  government  tanks  of  the  gold- 
fields country,  and,  indeed,  in  the  dry- 
lands to  the  north  and  south  of  this, 
there  are  no  fixed,  fresh  wells,  generally 
dependable,  as  in  the  African  and  Ara- 
bian deserts;  and  consequently  ther 
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are  no  determined  routes  of  travel,  like 
the  caravan  routes  of  the  Sahara— no 
main-traveled  roads  from  point  to  point. 
Nor  is  there  any  traveling  back  and 
forth.  It  is  a wilderness.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  a rash  traveler  who  dared  gen- 
eralize concerning  so  vast  and  varied  a 
domain — a million  square  miles.  The 
dry-lands  which  we  rode  in  a midsummer 
drought  indicate  nothing  at  all  of  the 

Suality  of  the  tropical  north;  nor  do 
ley  any  more  hint  at  the  forests  and 
hills  and  green  farms  of  the  southwest 
than  the  Arizona  wastes  imply  the  rich 
corn-lands  of  Kansas.  All  the  while,  all 
Australia  over,  now  more  confidently 
than  ever  before,  the  settlements  are 
pushing  in  from  the  coast,  amazed  to  dis- 
cover beneficent  areas  where  deserts 
were  expected;  pushing  up  from  South 
Australia,  down  from  the  Northern  Ter- 
ritory, doughtily  westward  from  Queens- 
land and  New  South  Wales;  buthere  in 
this  parched,  blazing  red  country,  baf- 
fled by  the  perilous  and  dry  monotony 
of  the  land,  they  seem  long  ago  to  have 
stopped,  dismayed,  and  never  to  have 
taken  heart  again. 

It  is  a vacant  land — the  whole  raw, 
wide  state.  Within  a radius  of  fifteen 
miles  from  the  capital  city  of  Perth,  in 
the  fertile  and  established  southwestern 
country,  the  population  exceeds  one 
hundred  thousand,  and  the  population 
of  the  East  Coolgardie  gold-fields,  of 
which  the  good  city  of  Kalgoorlie  is  the 
center,  approaches  one  hundred  thou- 
sand; so  that  what  remains  of  the  total 
population  of  three  hundred  thousand, 
subtracting  the  population  of  the  old 
town  of  Albany  on  the  south  coast  and 
the  population  of  the  thriving  Geraldton 
district  on  the  middle  west  coast — 
roughly,  a remainder  of  eighty-five  thou- 
sand— peoples  what  is  left  of  the  million 
square  miles  of  territory.  The  little 
towns  are  scattered  remotely.  Wynd- 
ham,  in  the  north,  for  example,  with  a 
population  of  one  hundred  and  five,  two 
thousand  miles  away,  as  one  travels  by 
camel  and  coach  and  sea;  and  Hall’s 
Creek,  where  sixty-three  whites  are  ex- 
iled in  twenty-five  hundred  miles  of  dis- 
tance and  many  weeks  of  time,  happily 
and  prosperously,  no  doubt,  and  in  the 


good  health  of  the  open.  Consequently 
land  is  cheap  to  the  settler,  cheap  and 
wide.  In  the  Kimberly  and  northwest 
divisions  pastoral  leases  may  be  had  of 
the  government  in  blocks  of  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  acres  at  a rental  of  ten 
shillings  a thousand  acres  a year;  and 
in  the  central  division,  too,  where  we 
rode. 

“What’s  the  cheapest  land  in  the 
state?”  we  inquired  of  an  old  prospector. 

“Three  shillings,”  said  he,  “down  in 
Eucla.” 

“An  acre?” 

“O  Lord,  no!  A thousand  acres!” 

“Any  good?” 

“Not  to  me,”  he  laughed.  “I’m  a 
miner.” 

We  came  with  regret  to  the  last  amaz- 
ing day  of  this  midsummer  dry-lands 
riding.  It  was  a waste  place — wide, 
parched,  empty — yet  it  charmed  us,  with 
its  color  and  isolation  and  many  singu- 
lar aspects,  as  any  desert  will,  and  we 
wished  we  were  riding  east  into  the  midst 
of  it,  where  the  savage  life  of  the  land  is, 
rather  than  turning  tamely  to  the  dead 
town  of  Coolgardie.  It  was  hot.  It  was 
still.  Yet  a hot  wind  blew  in  rare,  bewil- 
dering gusts.  The  touch  of  dust  burned 
like  sparks  of  fire.  We  traveled  an  oven 
of  the  world.  There  was  a coppery  haze, 
as  though  the  impalpable  particles  of  the 
air  were  incandescent  and  visible;  and 
sky  and  scrub  and  earth  were  all  aglow — 
molten  blue  and  green  and  red.  In  con- 
tact with  the  hot  sand  the  air  went  mad. 
It  seemed  to  be  streaked  and  honey- 
combed. We  fancied  that  we  rode  from 
areas  of  relief  into  streaming  currents 
and  still  pockets  of  heat.  Those  extraor- 
dinary atmospheric  conditions  which 
break  in  cyclones  were  here  operating 
multitudinously  and  in  miniature  to  raise 
a host  of  little  whirlwinds.  It  was  an 
astounding  spectacle,  that  blazing  red 
expanse  and  its  thousand  little  dusty 
tempests  circling  and  darting  far  and 
near.  They  went  whirling  past,  envel- 
oping us,  screaming  under  the  feet  of 
our  discouraged  beasts;  and  far  away, 
swirling  and  swelling  in  the  last  places 
we  could  see,  they  raised  a dust  like  the 
smoke  of  a forest  fire. 
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The  Statesman 

BY  MARIE  MANNING 


ER  triumph  was 
summed  up  in  the  no- 
tice on  the  elevator  that 
read,  “ Reserved  for 
Representatives  and 
Their  Families.”  It 
was  before  the  present 
Speaker  did  away  with  the  happy  privi- 
lege of  allowing  Congressmen  and  their 
relatives  to  enjoy  a national  elevator 
exclusively,  and  Mrs.  Stackpole  stepped 
within  the  car,  serene  in  the  assurance  of 
being  the  wife  of  a Representative.  The 
elevator  was  crowded  to  suffocation,  it 
being  the  first  Monday  of  December  and 
the  opening  of  Congress;  but  she  was 
unaware  of  this,  as,  dressed  in  her  blue 
broadcloth,  a shade  too  light,  a trifle  too 
tight,  she  felt  intensely  conscious  of  em- 
bodying Congressional  family  life. 

She  was  delightfully  cognizant  of  the 
multitude  of  eyes  that  followed  the  car 
in  its  upward  flight — eyes  of  those  not 
entitled  to  ride  in  a special  elevator. 
The  same  delicious  deference  awaited  her 
at  the  door  of  the  House  gallery — the 
parley  with  the  doorkeeper,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  talismanic  card,  and  the  crack 
opened  wide  enough  to  admit  the  privi- 
leged blue  broadcloth,  and  the  crowd 
again  left  behind. 

The  proceedings  that  launched  this 
particular  Congress  on  its  right-of-way 
were  as  usual.  The  chaplain  prayed  in  a 
sonorous  bass  that  the  deliberations  of 
this  august  assemblage  should  be  marked 
with  wisdom  and  justice.  And  groups 
of  men  made  their  way  to  the  Speaker’s 
chair  and  held  up  their  right  hands  in 
affirmation  of  the  oath  of  office.  And 
some  one  offered  resolutions  of  respect 
for  two  or  three  members  who  had  died 
during  adjournment — and  the  thing  was 
done. 

Judge  Stackpole,  who  was  waiting  to 
take  his  wife  to  lunch  in  the  House  res- 
taurant, was  not  sharing  _ any  of  her 
splendid  emotions;  it  wasnis  tenth  term 
in  Congress,  and  the  inaugural  proceed- 
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ings  had  become  for  him  largely  routine. 

The  Honorable  Amos  looked  almost 
made  up  for  the  part,  he  was  so  typically 
the  “Southern  statesman.”  His  face, 
Roman  in  character,  was  free  from  any 
sordid  suggestion;  the  mouth  large,  mo- 
bile, and  promising  eloquence — the  type 
of  mouth  whose  appeal  is  to  the  heart 
rather  than  to  the  head.  He  wore  a 
black  tie  floating  like  a pennant  across 
a bulging  shirt  bosom,  and  his  full- 
skirted  frock-coat  had  long  since  given 
up  the  mission  of  trying  to  establish  a 
waist-line. 

He  had  never  been  known  by  that 
equivocal  epithet  of  the  man  of  affairs, 
“honest.”  No  one  ever  spoke  of  him  as 
“honest  Amos  Stackpole,  but  his  peo- 
ple put  their  unqualified  trust  in  him, 
and  he  had  proved  worthy.  He  had 
never  accumulated  any  money  worth 
mentioning;  there  were  always  so  many 
young  men  to  help,  so  many  women  left 
untrained,  untried,  unprovided  for,  who 
had  to  have  a “loan”  for  this  or  that 
chimerical  enterprise,  that  at  fifty-eight 
years  of  age  Judge  Stackpole  found  him- 
self with  a few  thousand  dollars  and 
a young  wife  whose  spending  capacity 
was  of  the  beyond-the-dreams-of-avarice 
kind  that  has  had  its  inception  in  abject 
poverty. 

“I’d  give  something  to  have  some  of 
Aunt  Jane’s  fried  chicken,”  the  Judge 
announced,  shouldering  a way  for  her 
through  the  crowd. 

“Do  be  careful  about  referring  to 
Aunt  Jane.  Mamma  told  me  it  would 
never  be  understood  here.” 

“Understood?”  he  blustered.  “Why, 
good  Lord!  every  one  at  home  knows, 
and  what  the  blazes  does  the  rest  of 
creation  matter?” 

The  Aunt  Jane  referred  to  was  not  a 
poor  relation;  she  was  the  black  cook 
at  Mrs.  Pepwood’s  boarding-house,  and 
Mrs.  Pepwood  was  Mrs.  Stackpole’s 
mother.  This  lady  had,  of  course,  that 
first  great  requisite  for  taking  boarders: 
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she  had  suffered  reverses.  When  her 
husband  had  died,  under  a financial 
cloud,  leaving  as  his  only  available 
assets  a pair  of  dueling- pistols,  nine 
hunting-dogs,  a rifle,  and  his  engrossed 
speech  delivered  at  the  Chattanooga 
rally  of  Confederate  veterans,  Mrs.  Pep- 
wood  begged  to  be  allowed  to  die.  And 
as  the  appeal  had  certain  realistic  refer- 
ences to  the  duelling-pistols,  friends  sat 
with  her  in  relays  day  and  night.  In  the 
mean  time,  kindly  disposed  persons  put 
the  house  in  order  for  the  reception  of 
“paying  guests,”  and  Mrs.  Pepwood, 
still  protesting  against  living,  found  her- 
self at  the  head  of  a prosperous  estab- 
lishment, with  no  further  pains  to  her- 
self than  to  change  from  her  bedroom 
wrapper  to  her  weeping  black. 

Judge  Stackpole,  as  life-long  friend  of 
the  deceased,  was  prevailed  on  to  give 
up  his  comfortable  rooms  in  the  “South- 
ern Palace”  and  take  Mrs.  Pepwood’s 
most  expensive  suite.  The  Judge  had 
endured  much,  in  the  name  of  widow 
and  orphan,  but  nothing  had  been  quite 
as  sacrificial  as  giving  up  his  comfort- 
able, rather  down-at-the-heel  quarters 
at  the  hotel  and  becoming  Mrs.  Pep- 
wood’s first-floor  front. 

The  specialties  of  the  house  were  ex- 
cellent, if  unpunctual,  meals  and  tears 
at  all  hours.  The  widow  wept,  or  rather 
delicately  drizzled,  continually;  it  never 
seemed  to  interfere  with  anything,  not 
even  with  her  complexion.  It  merely 
humanized  her  matronly,  wax-doll  type 
of  face  and  seemingly  conferred  the  at- 
tributes of  tender  womanhood. 

Mary  Alabama  was  the  temperamental 
opposite  of  her  mother.  She  sang  where 
her  mother  cried,  worked  where  the 
older  lady  gloomily  idled.  She  always 
carried  the  Judge’s  lamp  to  his  study 
every  evening  at  twilignt  and  stayed 
long  enough  for  a little  gossip.  Whether 
there  was  any  concious  rivalry  between 
mother  and  daughter  in  their  individual 
roles  of  tears  and  smiles,  not  one  of  the 
boarders  could  say  definitely,  though 
there  was  considerable  speculation.  But 
whatever  might  have  been  the  feelings 
of  the  two  as  rivals,  if  such  they  were, 
the  discord  of  the  skirmish  was  lost  sight 
of  in  the  tremendous  issue  of  “marrying 
a statesman.” 

But  after  Mary  Alabama  was  settled 
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in  Washington,  her  sense  of  perfect  tri- 
umph suffered  a chill.  There  were  so 
many  Congressmen  all  believing  them- 
selves, and  in  turn  believed  by  their 
families,  to  be  “statesmen,”  that  the 
Judge  did  not  stand  out  with  the  efful- 
gence she  had  expected.  There  were 
even  ex-Congressmen  who  relished  the 
statesman  myth  so  keenly  that  they 
could  never  bring  themselves  to  leave 
the  national  capital,  but  stayed  on  and 
prophesied  to  an  hour  the  time  when  the 
country  would  go  to  the  dogs.  That  it 
was  not  well  for  man  to  be  alone  seemed 
to  have  been  written  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Congressman.  He  was  never 
alone;  if  he  had  no  wife,  he  was  more 
than  amply  provided  with  sisters,  cou- 
sins, and  aunts,  all  crowding  into  the 
limelight.  What  chance,  therefore,  had 
Mary  Alabama  with  her  trousseau, 
made  by  mamma  and  Miss  Simkin  (who 
came  in  by  the  day)  ? 

At  home  Mary  Alabama  had  regarded 
the  Honorable  Amos  as  a great  man;  he 
was  endeared  to  his  people  by  a hundred 
acts  of  kindness;  his  honesty  was  pro- 
verbial. But  in  Washington  these  quali- 
ties became  rather  negligible  virtues 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  a lack 
of  material  prosperity.  Other  Represen- 
tatives had  grown  rich  in  public  life; 
their  houses,  motors,  wives’  jewels,  opu- 
lently illustrated  the  opportunities  for 
amassing  wealth  by  a servant  of  the 
people.  Why  couldn’t  her  husband  have 
nad  a little  ambition  ? 

The  apartment  in  which  they  finally 
set  up  housekeeping  was  small,  but  in  a 
good  neighborhood,  and  for  a time  Mary 
Alabama  was  almost  happy  in  doing  up 
the  drawing-room  in  pink  and  gold; 
there  was  a great  deal  of  gold;  it  rather 
suggested  the  lavish  display  of  precious 
metal  used  by  old-fashioned  dentists. 
But  there  were  other  dental-looking 
drawing-rooms  in  Washington,  quite  a 
number  of  them.  Under  a more  seasoned 
wing,  Mrs.  Stackpole  made  the  official 
calls  and  then  sat  down  and  waited  for 
them  to  be  returned.  Her  Tuesdays 
were  not  a marked  success;  she  had  no 
social  specialty — she  wasn’t  rich,  beau- 
tiful, witty;  she  had  no  spectacular 
mission;  she  wasn’t  even  a little  “gay.” 
She  was  just  a little  woman  with  the 
average  leavening  of  good  looks  who 
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liked  to  wear  paradise  plumes  in  her  hats 
because  they  looked  expensive. 

Her  social  tuition  moved  in  slow  if 
regular  progression;  she  passed  from 
teas  to  luncheons,  from  luncheons  to 
dinners.  It  looked  beguilingly  easy  to 
pack  one’s  house  with  agreeable  people, 
and  it  filled  her  with  a spirit  of  emula- 
tion. The  little  dinners  with  good  talk, 
good  service,  and  a good  menu — num- 
bers of  women  managed  them  on  small 
incomes;  why  not  she? 

She  saw,  on  every  side,  women  sailing 
the  social  high  seas,  with  an  impressive 
spread  of  canvas,  unembarrassed  by  drag- 
ging marital  anchors.  Mrs.  Amos  longed 
to  spread  a sail,  to  become  one  of  that 
vast  fleet  that  dipped  and  raced  and 
conquered  by  the  sneer  force  of  the  flier. 
There  were  not  wanting  pilots  eager  for 
the  responsibility  of  pointing  the  way. 
Some  had  lost  their  own  sailing-papers 
by  reason  of  social  shipwreck,  some  by 
financial  failure,  and  some  were  natural 
pilots  who  enjoyed  the  adventure  of 
steering  unknown  vessels  into  difficult 
waters  more  than  they  relished  the  sail- 
ing of  their  own  well-established  craft. 

The  eagerness  of  local  tradesmen  “to 
run  an  account”  for  a Congressman’s 
wife  made  sailing  on  credit  possible.  It 
seemed,  temporarily  at  least,  the  easiest 
solution  of  that  trite  impossibility — 
having  and  eating  one’s  cake  simulta- 
neously. 

The  invitations  to  Mrs.  Stackpole’s 
first  dinner  fluttered  forth,  like  the  dove 
from  the  ark  that  found  no  resting-place. 
The  imposing  list  of  “fashionable”  semi- 
acquaintances to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed declined  to  a man.  Down  these 
dizzy  heights  they  sped  in  short  flights 
until  graciously  received  at  less  rarefied 
levels.  Mary’s  social  drag-net  finally  re- 
vealed the  following  prandial  haul:  The 
bachelor  Senator  of  a State  so  remote  and 
Western  that  its  very  name  seemed  fic- 
tional in  character — a mere  background 
to  a noble  drama  of  sombreros  and  hearts 
of  gold.  There  was  the  wife  of  an  assistant 
secretary  of  something;  the  numerical  de- 
gree at  which  he  supported  his  chief  was 
uncertain,  but  her  unbending  attitude 
hinted  that  it  was  well  down  the  line. 
And  there  was  the  usual  leavening  of 
“nice”  people — social  pilgrims  ascend- 
ing and  descending  the  ladder,  who  for 
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the  time  being  meet  at  houses  like  the 
Stackpoles’,  which  in  Washington  may 
bloom  into  a center  of  importance  or 
decline  in  a day.  There  was  also  Josie 
Haven,  the  woman  playwright,  and 
there  was  J.  Lothrop  Weld,  who  “went 
everywhere,”  but  whose  mysterious 
sources  of  income  were  open  to  specula- 
tion; he  was  accredited  with  naving 
much  influence  in  certain  quarters  at 
the  Capitol.  The  list  of  diners  concluded 
with  Mrs.  Blair-Smith,  who  divided 
opinions  regarding  herself  even  as  she 
divided  her  name. 

Judge  Stackpole  did  not  know  much 
about  “little  dinners”;  big  banquets 
with  political  speeches  were  more  in  his 
line.  But  he  looked  the  part  of  host  to 
perfection;  his  fine  old  Roman  head, 
which  even  the  most  gifted  of  cartoon- 
ists’ pencils  could  not  wholly  rob  of  its 
nobility,  lent  distinction  to  any  gather- 
ing. 

J.  Lothrop  Weld,  who  “went  every- 
where” and  who  was  regarded  by  the 
“interests”  he  represented  as  “effi- 
cient,” strained  an  ear  through  the  light 
hail  of  chatter  for  the  least  rumbling  of 
speech  on  the  part  of  his  host.  What 
would  this  little  goose  of  a wife  do  with 
the  incorruptible  old  Roman?  The  lit- 
tle dinner  proved  that  she  was  ambitious, 
and  ambition  required  money,  and  money 
the  old  Roman  had  none. 

There  was  no  Southern  State  more 
prosperous,  or  richer  in  natural  resources, 
than  the  one  Judge  Stackpole  helped  to 
represent  in  Congress.  His  first  term 
had  begun  before  that  inpouring  of 
Northern  capital  and  unlooked-for  up- 
rising of  Southern  enterprise  that  turned 
her  from  an  improvident  day-dreamer 
into  a humming  hive  of  money-making. 
The  cotton -mill  had  drawn  large  sec- 
tions of  the  population  to  feed  its  un- 
sleeping energies:  beetle-browed  men, 
unshapely  women,  and  pale-faced  chil- 
dren, caught  like  flies  in  the  web  of  its 
gigantic  spinning;  human  automata 
dragged  by  the  endless  monotony  of 
constant  repetition  of  movement  to  a 
level  with  the  machines  they  tended, 
machines  that  repaid  an  instant’s  inat- 
tention by  maiming  and  death. 

Though  the  Judge’s  constituency  was 
gradually  turning  from  agricultural  to 
manufacturing  interests,  as  the  younger 
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generations  of  the  old  families  allied 
themselves  with  the  cotton  industry, 
still  he  never  wavered  from  the  stand  he 
had  taken  in  the  beginning  against  child 
labor — as  Mr.  J.  Lothrop  Weld  knew  to 
his  cost  on  a certain  occasion  that  Stack- 
pole  chose  to  forget  when  he  met  him 
to-night,  apparently  for  the  first  time. 

Josie Haven  decided  d uring  dinner  that 
she  would  like  to  write  a play  about  the 
cotton-mills;  the  people  must  be  so  pic- 
turesque. Would  the  Judge  ever  have 
time  to  give  her  the  necessary  data  ? 

“She  confides  so  much  more  than  she 
composes,”  Mrs.  Blair-Smith  remarked 
to  her  neighbor  Weld ; “ the  butcher,  the 
baker,  and  the  candlestick-maker  hear 
of  the  plays  that  are  never  written.” 

“But  she  did  write  one  once,  didn’t 
she?” 

“How  like  a man  to  remember  her 
first  false  step — but  hear!  hear!  she’s 
started  the  Ola  Roman  on  a peroration.” 

“His  narratives  are  always  longer  than 
they  are  broad.”  And  Weld  relaxed 
rather  limply  while  his  host  held  forth 
on  the  congenial  theme.  It  was  the  era 
of  reform,  and  Representatives  were  out- 
doing one  another,  like  competitive  sales- 
men, in  handing  bones  to  the  under  dog. 
But  Stackpole  had  been  handing  them 
long  before  that  kind  of  benevolence  had 
become  popular. 

Now  he  was  begging  his  guests,  much 
as  he  would  have  pleaded  with  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  take  a lesson  from 
the  pages  of  modem  history — the  his- 
tory of  England  during  the  Boer  War. 
England  had  sapped  the  vitality  of  her 
children  for  generations  by  working 
them  in  coal-mines,  in  mills,  in  factories, 
and  the  far-seeing  political  economist 
had  cried  his  warning  in  the  wilderness. 
Greed  had  had  no  ears  to  hear,  no  eyes 
to  see.  Legislative  measures  for  the 
conservation  of  the  life  and  health  of 
English  children  were  defeated,  year 
after  year,  in  Parliament,  and  when  the 
acts  governing  child-labor  in  England 
were  finally  passed  young  Johnny  Bull 
had  lost  his  square  frame, This  deep  chest, 
his  broad  shoulders.  It  was  not  till  the 
Boer  War,  when  England  tried  to  enlist 
her  little  parody  of  a man  which  she  had 
created  in  her  own  army,  that  she  read 
for  the  first  time  the  writing  on  the 
wall.  Three  times  did  the  physical  quali- 


fications for  the  enlisted  man  have  to  be 
changed,  and  three  times  did  the  little 

Barody  of  John  Bull  fail  to  meet  them. 

[is  hollow  chest,  sapped  by  generations 
of  mill  and  mine  work,  had  been  no 
match  for  a handful  of  lusty  Boers,  and 
it  was  not  till  England  poured  out  her 
little  men  like  water  that  she  was  able 
to  turn  the  tide.  And  so  it  will  be  with 
us  unless  we  take  warning — the  day  of 
reckoning  will  come  when  we  shall  turn 
to  these  little  ones  and  ask  the  service 
we  have  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
render. 

The  guests  had  looked  a trifle  uncom- 
fortable during  the  diatribe;  why  should 
any  one  interfere  with  the  delightful 
processes  of  digestion  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  an  unpleasant  theme?  “I 
don’t  know  anything  about  politics,” 
said  Mrs.  Stackpole,  “but  I intend  to 
take  it  up.” 

“Don’t  let  politics  crush  you  the  way 
it  has  women  who — ” Weld  began,  but 
Mary  Alabama  interrupted  with  one  of 
her  bursts  of  naivete: 

“Oh  no;  I mean  to  take  it  up  to 
improve  myself.” 

After  the  departure  of  the  last  guest, 
the  hostess,  pleasantly  fatigued  with 
the  success  of  her  first  dinner,  lin- 
gered in  the  pink-and-gold  drawing-room 
to  enjoy  the  last  embers  of  the  open  fire, 
the  arrangement  of  the  flowers,  the  glow 
of  the  pink -shaded  lamps  that  had 
awarded  marvelous  complexions  to  all, 
irrespective  of  age  or  previous  condition 
of  pulchritude.  The  Judge,  on  his  night- 
ly round  of  securing  doors,  stopped  for  a 
moment’s  chat. 

“Ma’y  Alabama,  Honey,  where  in  the 
name  of  the  nation  did  you  pick  up  your 
friends,  Mr.  J.  Lothrop  Weld  ana  Mrs. 
Blair-Smith  ?” 

“Why,  I meet  them  everywhere;  they 
go  to  the  very  nicest  houses.” 

“Well,  my  dear,  he’s  a lobbyist  of 
rather  unsavory  repute;  he’s  backing  up 
some  of  the  rottenest  conditions  at  home; 
and  as  for  Mrs.  Blair-Smith,  she’s  as 
shady  as  a grove  of  fir-trees  after  dark. 
I don’t  like  to  throw  cold  water  on  any 
plans  of  yours.  Honey,  but  I hope  you’ll 
give  those  two  all  the  sidewalk  they 
need.” 

With  the  intuitive  cleverness  of  the 
American  woman,  Mrs.  Stackpole  saw 
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bow  the  little  blunders  of  her  first  din- 
ner might  be  converted  into  the  suc- 
cesses of  her  second.  She  would  serve 
the  claret  warmer,  the  champagne  colder; 
her  husband  must  be  gently  repressed 
when  he  became  forensic;  and  a simpler 
salad  was  in  better  taste  than  one  of 
those  mixed,  fruity  things.  She  got  into 
the  little -dinner  habit;  if  she  overspent 
her  allowance,  they  were  more  than 
obliging  at  the  House  post-office  window 
about  cashing  her  checks.  She  did  not 

five  up  her  friendship  with  Mrs.  Blair- 
mith,  but  she  was  careful  not  to  have 
her  at  the  house  when  the  Judge  was 
likely  to  be  there.  She  was  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  her  at  the  Willard  and  having 
tea  with  her  in  the  afternoons.  Mrs. 
Blair-Smith  was  invaluable  in  helping 
her  select  a new  wardrobe;  the  trousseau 
was  not  what  she  had  thought  it  in  the 
beginning. 

She  no  longer  kept  accounts;  they 
worried  her.  She  got  into  debt,  which 
she  explained  to  her  husband  by  saying 
she  could  never  understand  arithmetic. 
And  he  always  paid  her  debts  and  gave 
her  a little  nest-egg  to  start  again;  but 
the  continued  bills  and  over-drafts  made 
him  look  grave,  and  he  had  a seri- 
ous talk  with  her  about  the  unwisdom 
of  constantly  drawing  on  their  small 
reserve. 

Her  doctor  recommended  "a  little 
electric,”  that  she  might  be  more  out-of- 
doors;  she  borrowed  some  money  and 
had  his  prescription  filled,  partly  on 
credit.  And  she  explained  the  presence 
of  the  little  car  to  her  husband  by  saying 
a friend  had  gone  to  Europe  and  lent  it 
to  her. 

At  the  dose  of  the  season  she  left 
Washington  with  a feeling  of  dread.  Her 
position  at  home,  owing  to  her  father's 
financial  shortcomings,  had  never  been 
one  of  dignity.  She  had  married  “the 
statesman”  in  whom  every  one  felt  a 
sort  of  prideful  ownership,  but  it  was 
beyond  the  pale  of  human  nature,  as  she 
understood  human  nature,  not  to  pa- 
tronize her  under  the  circumstances.  So 
Mary  Alabama  strengthened  her  de- 
fenses against  such  a possibility.  She 
would  check  the  first  suggestion  of  it 
with  her  official  manner,  her  Washington 
wardrobe,  her  English  accent,  and  her 
reserve.  She  did — and  at  the  same  time 
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she  checked  herold  friends’  warm-hearted 
interest  in  the  girl  who  had  grown  up 
among  them. 

Her  husband  did  not  see  what  others 
saw,  that  his  wife  was  alienating  the 
womankind  of  his  former  friends.  He 
was  baffled,  hurt,  humiliated  by  the 
tangible  something  that  seemed  to  have 
dropped,  like  a blurring  curtain  of  fog, 
between  him  and  his  former  cronies, 
something  that  distorted  and  made  even 
their  words  and  the  sound  of  their  voices 
seem  strange. 

Mrs.  Pepwood,  who  knew  human  na- 
ture better  than  her  daughter,  remarked 
with  that  lack  of  reserve  that  is  often 
the  undisputed  privilege  of  the  family 
circle:  “Ma’y  Alabama,  you  are  a bigger 
fool  than  I ever  took  you  for,  and  I your 
mother,  too.  But  every  time  you  pea- 
cock down  Main  Street  in  those  Wash- 
ington clothes  you  lose  a vote  for  your 
husband.” 

Those  Washington  clothes  from  which 
Mrs.  Pepwood  drew  such  gloomy  prog- 
nostications had  not  been  paid  for,  and 
the  tradesmen  who  in  opening  the  ac- 
count seemed  to  deal  wholly  on  the 
futurity  plan,  lost  something  of  their 
suavity  with  the  recurrence  of  each  long, 
narrow  envelope.  They  no  longer  called 
“her  esteemed  attention  to  tneir  new 
line  of — ” but  “ feared  the  account,  long 
overdue,  must  have  escaped  her  atten- 
tion.” In  a few  instances,  a collector 
informed  her  “that  the  bill  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands  for  collection,  and 
unless  the  matter  was  attended  to  imme- 
diately, steps — ” but  these  letters  were' 
always  too  painfuj  for  her  to  finish,  and 
she  burned  them  in  childish  revenge. 

A temporary  escape  from  her  difficul- 
ties presented  itself  in  a letter  from 
Washington,  begging  “Darling  Mrs. 
Stackpole”  to  join  Josie  Haven  and  Mrs. 
Blair-Smith  at  Atlantic  City  for  a couple 
of  weeks.  The  Judge  readily  agreed  to 
the  little  holiday;  his  wife’s  nervous 
fretfulness  often  puzzled  him,  and  he 
wondered  with  a vague  self-reproach  if 
he  had  neglected  any  of  the  little  atten- 
tions that  count  for  so  much  in  a wom- 
an's life.  Mary  Alabama  neglected  to 
mention  the  name  of  Blair-Smith  in  con- 
nection with  the  expedition;  she  merely 
said  she  was  going  to  join  Mrs.  Haven 
at  the  city  by  the  sea. 
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Atlantic  City,  with  its  meretricious 
sparkle,  its  throngs,  its  dogged  air  of 
continuous  carnival,  its  swaggering  as- 
sumption of  shouldering  your  troubles — 
whatever  they  might  be — and  flinging 
you  in  return  a cinematograph  of  itself, 
restored  to  Mrs.  Stackpole  something  of 
her  lost  balance.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
their  party  was  reinforced  by  Mr.  J. 
Lothrop  Weld.  The  meeting  was  pro- 
claimed by  all  parties  concerned  to  be 
most  happily  accidental.  Two  other 
men,  also  fnends  of  Mrs.  Blair-Smith, 
came  later,  apparently  as  unexpectedly 
as  Mr.  Weld.  Mr.  Huff  and  Mr.  Will- 
iams seemed  gentlemen  of  lesser  impor- 
tance than  Mr.  Weld;  their  social  note 
was  one  of  high  cheerfulness,  verging  on 
farce  comedy. 

In  the  triple  division  of  the  party 
Weld  invariably  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mrs. 
Stackpole,  who,  in  the  phrase  of  her 
native  county,  began  to  fear  that  he 
must  believe  her  “strong-minded,”  he 
talked  so  continually  about  the  advan- 
tages of  child-labor  to  the  child,  local 
prosperity,  and  wages  at  the  high  level. 
When  Mrs.  Blair-Smith  questioned  her 
as  to  what  Weld  talked  about  and  if  she 
did  not  find  him  a little  dull,  Mary 
Alabama  poutingly  answered: 

“ He  talks  to  me  as  if  I were  a man. 
I don’t  know  why  he  thinks  I’m  clever.” 

Mrs.  Blair-Smith  turned  the  sparkle 
of  her  merriment  on  Weld  at  the  first 
opportunity:  “Johnny,  you’re  not  hunt- 
ing in  the  Senate,  or  the  House,  either. 
The  rifle  you’re  using  is  too  large  for  a 
canary.  Cut  out  economic  generalities. 
Heavens  I She’s  only  twenty.” 

He  laughed.  “Thanks,  I see — sending 
the  wrong  bark  up  the  right  tree.” 

“The  right  kind  of  bark,  at  present,  is 
Irish  crochet  and  cash.  She  ruined  old 
Amos.  What  he  ever  saw  in  her  I can’t 
understand.  He  could  have  had  any- 
thing— Senate,  Cabinet,  anything,  but 
Mary  Alabama  is  rapidly  applying  the 
snuffers.” 

“Then  perhaps  it  isn’t  worth  while — ■” 

“Oh  yes,  it  is  I They’ve  got  the  Uncle 
Amos  habit  bad  down  there,  and  they’ll 
hang  on  for  a term  or  two.  Then  the 
deluge;  husbands  unmade  while  you 
wait,  ought  to  be  the  motto  of  that  type 
of  Congressman’s  wife.” 

Dinner  at  the  Woodstock-Churchill 


that  night  took  on  an  air  of  deliberate 
festivity.  They  lingered  at  the  table  the 
better  part  of  two  hours. 

“If  we  sit  here  any  longer,  they’ll 
bring  in  the  oatmeal  for  breakfast,”  Mrs. 
Blair-Smith  smiled  with  comprehensive 
amiability  at  the  three  men.  ‘ Who’ll  go 
for  the  prams  ?”  • 

Mrs.  Stackpole  and  Weld  were  the 
last  to  enter  the  double  wheeler  chairs 
awaiting  their  party.  The  scene — the 
boardwalk  thronging  with  gay  crowds, 
the  hanging-gardens  of  big  flowered  hats, 
the  moonlit  sea,  the  changing  electric- 
light  signs  flashing  their  pictures  to  high 
heaven,  all  the  gay  bubble  of  life,  the 
iridescence  that  to  Mary  Alabama  meant 
living — she  saw  it  all  through  tears  of 
happiness;  it  was  so  good  to  get  away 
from  bills  and  worries — even  for  a few 
days.  Something  within  her  pent-up 
consciousness  gave  way  and  she  talked 
to  Weld  of  her  troubles,  her  debts,  the 
collector-wolf  in  every  mail,  and  of  her 
fear  of  confessing  again  to  her  husband. 

Weld’s  sensations  were  those  of  an  old 
and  experienced  mouser  who  has  sat  long 
and  patiently  by  the  mouse-hole:  his 
victim  had  shown  a head,  but  he  was  too 
wary  to  pounce;  it  was  a time  for 
patience  and  sympathy,  especially  sym- 
pathy. He  looked  out  on  the  moonlit 
sea;  he  sighed  and  said  it  was  cruel  that 
life  should  have  any  hard  comers  for  her; 
she  was  too  young — too  pretty.  Then 
he  took  up  the  thread  of  his  favorite  dis- 
course; tnrew  the  shuttle  far  and  wide; 
the  old  names,  the  old  arguments,  came 
streaming  out:  she  had  it  in  her  power  to 
adjust  all  her  little  personal  worries  and 
at  the  same  time  to  do  a great  work,  a 
work  of  mercy,  of  true  philanthropy,  a 
work  that  had  for  its  object  the  educa- 
tion and  uplift  of  multitudes  of  little 
children  from  the  hovels  of  the  poor 
whites  in  their  own  State — children  to 
whom  the  great  cotton  industry  stood  as 
their  one  chance  in  life. 

She  had  heard  child-labor  fiercely  de- 
nounced by  her  husband,  as  the  modem 
Herod  that  slew  little  children  with  slow 
cruelty.  She  had  heard  him  tell  that 
they  could  be  distinguished  from  all 
other  children  by  the  hacking  cough  ac- 
quired from  constantly  inhaling  cotton- 
waste — the  waste  that  stuck  to  hair, 
clothes,  eyebrows,  and  skin — the  pow- 
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dery  stuff  that  sifted  into  the  lungs  and 
brought  about  the  gradual  disintegration 
of  the  child. 

But  Weld  presented  a different  and 
far  more  comfortable  point  of  view.  The 
law  of  the  State  compelled  education,  it 
did  not  permit  children  to  work  in  the 
mills  unless  they  attended  school  and 
attended  school  continuously.  Step  by 
step  he  advanced  argument  after  argu- 
ment, disclosing,  to  any  open-minded 
person,  the  great  advantages  to  the  chil- 
dren of  working  in  the  mills.  And  she 
could  make  her  thoroughly  good  but 
mistaken  husband  see  his  error  if  any 
one  could — he  was  working  to  take  from 
these  children  their  birthright  of  self- 
help.  A great  work  awaited  her  and 
one  that  would  not  go  unrewarded.  If 
she  would  help  the  poor  little  mill  chil- 
dren by  making  Uncle  Amos  see  the 
harm  he  was  doing  them,  the  people 
who  had  the  ultimate  good  of  the  chil- 
dren at  heart  would  help  her  over  her 
little  difficulties. 

And  Mary  Alabama,  who  had  always 
expected  some  fairy-story  escape  from 
her  debts,  promised,  with  a certainty  of 
power  she  felt  to  be  infinite,  “to  talk 
ner  husband  over.” 

“Give  me  this  little  hand  on  it.” 

She  slipped  her  hand  into  Weld’s  and 
he  raised  it  with  his  hand  clasped  about 
hers:  “I  promise.” 

“Good  little  girl,”  was  all  he  said, 
and  ordered  the  chair-man  back  to  the 
Woodstock-Churchill.  When  they  shook 
hands  at  parting,  he  gave  her  a little 
Irish  crochet  bag  like  one  she  had  ad- 
mired in  a shop  a few  days  ago.  As  she 
took  it  something  within  crackled  crisply. 

In  two  weeks’  time  Mrs.  Stackpole 
was  home  and  the  tradesmen  had  again 
begun  to  write  requesting  “her  esteemed 
patronage.”  The  little  Irish  crochet  bag 
had  proved  an  Aladdin’s  lamp;  she 
rubbed  it  and  it  paid  for  the  little  elec- 
tric, for  garage  charges,  milliners’  bills, 
florists’  bills,  caterers’  bills,  her  bridge 
debts,  and  still  she  had  enough  to  start 
a new  bank  account  and  with  it  a firm 
purpose  of  amendment.  She  even  man- 
aged to  summon  an  eleventh-hour  gra- 
ciousness to  old  friends  at  home,  But 
they  persisted  in  remaining  in  the  frigid 
zone  of  her  regard  where  at  first  she  had 
been  at  such  pains  to  put  them. 
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The  Judge  was  now  away  from  home 
for  long  periods  on  electioneering  busi- 
ness, and  when  he  returned  for  a day 
or  two  even  his  wife  noticed  the  cloud 
of  anxiety  that  seemed  to  have  settled 
on  his  face. 

“ I think  I must  be  getting  old,  Ma’y 
Alabama,  Honey.  I can’t  get  close  to  ’em 
any  more.  I’m  like  some  one  shouting 
a different  language — a foreign  language 
they  don’t  understand.” 

“It  will  be  all  right  at  election,  any- 
way,” said  his  wife  with  the  easy  op- 
timism of  one  whose  own  troubles  have 
been  settled. 

“I  wonder — ? There  are  lying  hints 
that  I’ve  played  ’em  false,  sold  out  to  the 
money  interests.  Where  they  come  from 
beats  me.” 

But  Mary  Alabama,  serene  in  her 
fairy-story  conception  of  life,  remained 
unperturbed.  Her  husband’s  troubles 
were  a thing  apart  from  her  own.  Her 
chief  anxiety  at  present  was  that  she  had 
taken  the  money  from  Weld  in  August 
and  it  was  now  late  October  and  she 
had  not  yet  found  an  opportunity  of 
presenting  to  the  Judge  tne  great  edu- 
cational and  economic  advantages  con- 
nected with  child-labor.  Any  woman 
with  an  average  endowment  of  intuition 
would  have  known  that  the  present  was 
the  most  unfavorable  time  for  the  pres- 
entation of  her  case.  Not  so  Mrs. 
Stackpole,  who,  despite  the  fact  that  her 
husband  was  exhausted  from  a night 
spent  in  traveling,  a round  of  speeches 
that  he  felt  had  miscarried,  opened  up 
without  a single  misgiving  her  domestic 
campaign  for  the  interest  of  the  opposi- 
tion. 

“Amos  dear,  why  are  you  so  opposed 
to  child-labor?  Doesn’t  the  prosperity 
of  our  State  very  largely  depend  on  it? 
isn’t  it  offsetting  the  terrible  poverty 
brought  about  by  the  Civil  War?  and 
aren’t  there  very  great  advantages  con- 
nected with  it  for  the  child — things  like 
compulsory  education  and  the  chance  it 
ives  them  to  escape  from  their  dreadful 
omes  and  to  get  better  treatment  from 
their  parents  because  they  help  to  keep 
the  pot  boiling?” 

She  paused,  trying  to  think  of  some  of 
the  other  benefits  that  Weld  had  told 
her  of;  but  the  strange,  wild-looking 
man  backing  away  from  her  with  a 
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gesture  of  silencing  protest  scattered 
her  wits.  Her  husband’s  face  changed 
to  the  gray-white  of  putty,  the  muscles 
hung  relaxed  like  a death-mask.  She 
looked  at  him  stupidly,  the  indulgent 
old  man  that  she  had  twisted  about  her 
finger  ever  since  she  had  been  a little 
girl. 

“It’s  true,  then,  what  I heard  and 
rammed  down  the  throat  of  the  old 
friend  that  told  me  as  a lie — you  were 
with  Weld  and  the  Blair-Smith  woman 
at  Atlantic  City.  I recognize  his  line  of 
argument;  I shoved  him  out  of  my  com- 
mittee once  for  attempting  the  same 
monstrous  untruths  to  me.  You — you 
— who  have  seen  these  miserable  little 
creatures,  to  say  these  things  to  me! 
There  are  over  a million  of  these  children 
dying  of  overwork;  we  are  turning  out 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  degen- 
erates yearly,  and  you  attempt  to  plead 
for  the  system.  Aren’t  children  shipped 
like  cattle  into  our  State  to  work  in  the 
mills  from  States  where  the  laws  gov- 
erning child-labor  are  good?  The  law 
with  us  is  that  no  child  under  twelve 
shall  work — but  the  mills  are  full  of 
babies  because  we  have  no  factory  in- 
spectors to  enforce  the  law.  We  say  that 
education  shall  be  compulsory;  how 
much  education?  Eight  weeks  in  the 
whole  year,  six  of  which  must  be  con- 
secutive. But  have  we  a single  truant 
officer  or  factory  inspector  in  the  mill 
districts  to  compel  the  observance  of  this 
slight  concession  to  humanity  ? We  have 
not,  as  Weld  and  the  Blair-Smith  woman 
know  to  their  profit.  And  they  are 
using  every  shred  of  their  sinister  influ- 
ence to  defeat  me  in  having  these  laws 
enforced.”  His  voice  dropped  to  a whis- 
per. “What  did  they  give  you  for 
this?” 

She  had  a baffled  sense  of  struggling 
in  some  nightmare  horror,  where  she 
kept  falling,  falling,  and  was  powerless  to 
cry  out.  He  did  not  repeat  nis  question, 
but  he  waited  with  the  grimness  of 
eternity  for  her  answer.  She  tried  to 
pull  herself  together  for  a denial,  but  the 
conciliatory  old  man  whom  she  bad  been 
ashamed  of,  whom  she  had  deluded, 
betrayed,  had  suddenly  been  trans- 
formed into  the  symbol  of  justice  and 
truth  which  he  had  been  fighting  for  all 
his  public  life. 


“They  gave  me  five  thousand  dollars. 
I’ve  spent  most  of  it  paying  my  debts.” 
Her  statement  ended  in  an  hysterical 
burst  of  weeping.  Even  in  that  moment 
of  cruelest  disillusion  he  thought,  “She’s 
only  twenty.” 

The  confession,  after  it  was  over, 
seemed  a relief  to  her,  and  she  poured 
out  the  whole  story  of  folly  and  decep- 
tion, repeating  endless  details  and  irrele- 
vancies.  He  heard  it  all  without  a word 
of  reproach,  only  the  gray  wretchedness 
of  his  face  betraying  what  it  cost  him. 
When  it  was  over  he  said,  very  gently, 
“Ma’y  Alabama,  go  wash  the  tears  off 
your  face.  I hate  to  see  a woman  cry.” 
And  he  held  the  door  open  for  her  with 
the  gentle  deference  he  showed  all 
women. 

Then  he  locked  the  door  of  his  study, 
that  was  cluttered  with  high-heeled  slip- 
pers, shirtwaists  in  the  process  of  being 
“hand-embroidered,”  novels  opened  face 
downward,  and  a plate  of  half-consumed 
candy.  Through  the  anguish  of  those 
first  minutes  only  one  thought  remained 
clear:  he  must  go  to  Washington  by  the 
night  train,  go  to  the  safe-deposit  vault 
that  held  the  five  one-thousand-dollar 
bonds — his  entire  savings — sell  them, 
and  return  the  money  to  Weld. 

But  if  he  carried  out  this  programme  he 
would  not  be  able  to  give  his  great  speech 
on  Thursday,  the  speech  he  was  depend- 
ing on  to  silence,  once  and  for  all,  the 
rumors  of  broken  faith.  He  tried  to 
think  of  some  one,  in  Washington,  to 
whom  he  could  give  the  keys  of  his  safe 
and  the  power  of  attorney  to  sell  the 
bonds,  but  he  had  few  fnends  outside 
his  political  associates,  and  they  were, 
like  nimself,  attending  to  their  own  elec- 
tioneering interests.  And  the  night 
train  saw  him  go. 

No  one  knew  better  than  he  the  im- 
mense advantage  he  was  giving  his  ene- 
mies; only  too  well  be  knew  what  their 
boast  would  be — that  he  had  run  away 
from  the  charges  he  was  unable  to  de- 
fend. And,  after  all,  how  could  he  give 
that  speech  whole-heartedly  when  his 
wife  had  sold  him  out  to  the  money 
interests?  And  yet,  through  it  all,  he 
had  faith  in  his  people,  the  people  he  had 
represented  for  over  twenty  years  in 
Congress.  Times  had  changed,  interest 
had  changed,  and  the  sons  of  many  of 
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his  old  friends  had  become  mill-owners, 
but  they  would  do  the  right  thing  by 
these  miserable  little  ones;  they  had 
children  of  their  own,  and  they  would 
stand  by  him  in  his  light  for  justice  and 
humanity. 

The  business  in  Washington  took 
longer  than  he  had  expected;  a couple 
of  days  were  spent  before  the  bonds  were 
sold  and  Weld  was  out  of  town.  The 
Judge  waited  for  his  return,  deciding  to 
give  back  the  money  personally,  rather 
than  risk  further  complications  by  letter. 
Thursday,  the  day  of  the  great  speech 
that  was  never  made,  came  and  went. 
Friday;  and  still  Weld  continued  absent; 
Saturday,  Sunday — and  Weld  returned 
at  midnight.  Monday  was  election-day, 
and  as  it  was  now  useless  to  travel,  he 
decided  to  remain  in  Washington  and 
await  the  results.  Tuesday  morning 
they  came,  in  a telegram  from  an  old 
friend:  “Stickney  elected,  small  major- 
ity, interests  perniciously  active  in  your 
absence.” 

On  the  journey  homeward,  though  he 
thought  of  little  else  than  his  defeat,  he 
was  not  fully  conscious  of  it.  He  ex- 
perienced it  more  keenly  when  he  re- 
ceived the  abashed  and  furtive  saluta- 
tions of  old  friends  on  the  streets.  _ And 
he  knew  it  for  haggard  certainty  in  the 
first  glimpse  he  caught  of  his  wife.  She 
was  still  only  twenty,  but  she  had  lived 
a lifetime  of  realization,  loss,  and  bitter 


eleventh-hour  readjustment  in  his  ab- 
sence. She  stood,  leaning  slightly  against 
the  wall  of  their  sitting-room,  waiting 
for  him  to  tell  her  the  truth  about  her- 
self, that  she  had  ruined  his  life,  be- 
trayed his  trust,  sold  him  to  his  enemies. 
She  had  lived  through  the  scalding 
words  so  often  that  she  could  not  under- 
stand his  withholding  them  a moment 
longer.  But  he  said  nothing,  only  rum- 
maged about  for  a black  and  disrepu- 
table pipe  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
turn  to  in  bad  times,  and  went  out  on  the 
veranda  to  smoke. 

She  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  fol- 
lowed him:  “Amos,  I did  it;  it  was  all 
my  fault.  I’m  not  going  to  say  I’m 
sorry,  because  if  I died  of  grieving  it 
would  be  nothing  to  the  wrong  I’ve  done 
you.  But  I am  going  to  try  to  make  you 
learn  to  respect  me.  I’ve  taken  over  the 
management  of  this  house  from  mamma 
and  I’m  going  to  make  it  a success.  If 
it’s  looked  after  it  means  a living  for  us 
all,  and  I can  do  at  least  that.” 

It  was  a full  minute  before  he  grasped 
the  meaning  of  what  she  had  said.  Then, 
with  the  slowness  of  speech  that  seemed 
to  be  growing  on  him,  he  answered: 
“Ma’y  Alabama,  Honey,  it  looks  might- 
ily as  if  I had  got  back  the  dear  little  girl 
I used  to  buy  dolls  for  up  on  Main 
Street.  Sometimes,  in  Washington,  I 
felt  as  if  I’d  lost  her,  but  she’s  right 
here.”  And  he  patted  her  hand  softly. 


The  Look 

BY  SARA  TEASDALE 

STREPHON  kissed  me  in  the  spring, 
Robin  in  the  fall, 

But  Colin  only  looked  at  me 
And  never  kissed  at  all. 

Strephon’s  kiss  was  lost  in  jest, 

Robin’s  lost  in  play, 

But  the  kiss  in  Colin’s  eyes 
Haunts  me  night  and  day. 


A NOVE& 

BY  ARNOLD  BENNETT 


CHAPTER  ll—Contimifd 

• id  been 

it* »W  M i(i ..a  con- 


^-A^s]H  •SOV  tis£0tf  account 
f:H  the  scartntig’  phcn-’TOtpua  of  a roll 
of  UsDk-Jsof*^  ffiwi?  u»>::  a diair  on 
the  ttrA-'&'qr  k*Mbh£  Sf  cai-aunt’s 

house;  he  could  not  even  estimate  the 
value  of  the  roll — he  felt  only  that  it 
was  indefinitely  prod igious.  But  he 
had  the  most  sensitive  appreciation  of 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  those  pieces 
of  paper,  Theywere  not  merely  beauti- 
ful because  they  stood  ..fur  delight  and 
indulgence,  raising  lovely  visions  of 
hosiers’  and  jewelers'  shops  and  the 
night  interiors  of  clubs  and  _ testa  t> 
rant— raising  one  clear  vision  of  htmsUf 
clasping  a wateh-hraeckr  on  the  soft 
arm  of  Rachel,  who  had  so  ejccifSttgly 
smiled  upon  him  a moment  ago.  They 
were  beautiful  in  themsel  ves;  the  aspect 
and  very  texture  of  them  wet* ^ beauti- 
ful— surpassing  pictures  and  fiipte  scen- 
ery. They  were  the  most  poetic  things 
in  the  wnrid..  ■ They  :'fcfa«s6||stfhid  ..the 
narrow  gaslit  first-floor taiuiuyg  of  his 
great-aunt's  bouse  intp  a secret  and 
unearthly  grove  of  bliss.  He  was 
drunk  with  quivering  emorion. 

And  then,  as  he  gazed  at  the  divine 
characters  printed  in  sable  on  the 
rustling  whiteness,  he.  was  aware  of  a 
stab  of  ugly,  coarse  pain.  Up  to  the 
instant  of  feholding  those  bank-notes 
he  had  been  convinced  that  his  opera- 
tions upon  the  ix- try-cash  hook  would 
he  entirely  successful  and  that  the 
immediate  future  art.  Horrocf cave's  was 
assured  df  tranquilSityi  he  had  been 


blandly  certain  that  Horrocieavc  held 
no  horrid  suspicion  against  him,  and 
that  even  if  Woribdeaye’s  pate  did  con- 
ceal a dark  thought,  it  would  be  con- 
jured at  once  a wav  by  the  superficial 
reasonahleiie&s  of  the  falsified  accounts. 
But  now  his  mind  was  terribly  and 
tnexpHcahiy  changed,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  impossible  to  gull  the  acute  and 
mighty  nottrioleave.  Failure,  exposure, 
disgrace,  rum,  seemed  inevitable — and 
also  intolerable,  It  was.  astonishing 
that  he  should  have  deceived  himseB 
into  an  absurd  Security,  The  bank- 
notes, by  some  magic  virtue  which  they 
possessed,  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
truth.  And  they  presented  themselves 
as  absolutely  indispensable  to  him. 
They  had  sprung  from  naught,  they 
belonged  to  nobody,  they  existed  with- 
out -a  creative  cause  in  the  nmteriaT 
wpdd,— and  they  were  indispensable  to 
hipr?  Could  it  he  conceived  that  He 
should  lose  his  high  and  brilliant  position 
in  the  town,  that  two  policemen  should 
hustle  him  into  the  bhtefc  van,  that  the 

fates  of  a prison  should  clang  behind 
imf  If  .could  not  he  conceived.  It 
was  roc'nstroissly  in  conceivable,  \ . . 
The  , he  saw  them  wavy, 

as  through  a layer  of  hot  air, 

A heavy  knock  on  the  front  door 
below  shiidfk  Mm  a?id  the  floor  and  the 
Walls.  He  heard  rhe  hurried  feet  of 
Rachel,  the  opening  of  the  door,  and 
Juliar/s  harsh,  hoarse  voice,  Julian 
then  was  not  quite  an  hour  late,  after 
all.  The  stir  in  the  lobby  seemed  to  be 
enormous,  and  very  close  to  him;  Mrs, 
M .itdon  had  come  forth  from  the  parlor 
to  greet  Julian  on  his  birthday.  . , . 
Lours  snick  rhe  bank-notes  into  the 
side  pocketof  his  coat.:  And  as  it  were 
-;i‘ttt.«MTtaric;illy  hi*  mood  underwent  a 
:c  violent  and  complete.  ‘‘I'll 
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teach  the  old  lady  to  drop  notes  all  over 
the  place/'  he  said  to  himself.  “I’ll 
just  teach  her  I”  And  he  pictured  his 
triumph  as  a wise  male  when,  during 
the  course  of  the  feast,  his  great-aunt 
should  stumble  on  her  loss  and  yield  to 
senile  feminine  agitation,  and  he  should 
remark  superiorly,  with  elaborate  calm: 
“Here  is  your  precious  money,  Auntie. 
A good  thing  it  was  I and  not  burglars 
who  discovered  it.  Let  this  be  a lesson 
to  youl  . . . Where  was  it?  It  was 
on  the  landing  carpet,  if  you  please! 
That’s  where  it  was! — ’’  And  the 
nice  old  creature’s  pathetic  relief! 

As  he  went  jauntily  down-stairs  there 
remained  nothing  of  his  mood  of  in- 
toxication except  a still  thumping  heart. 

CHAPTER  III 

THE  FEAST 

THE  dramatic  moment  of  the  birth- 
day feast  came  nearly  at  the  end 
of  the  meal  when  Mrs.  Maldon, 
having  in  mysterious  silence  disap- 
peared for  a space  to  the  room  behind, 
returned  with  due  pomp  bearing  a 

Earcel  in  her  dignified  hands.  During 
er  brief  absence  Louis,  Rachel,  and 
Julian — hero  of  the  night — had  sat 
mute  and  somewhat  constrained  round 
the  debris  of  the  birthday  pudding. 
The  constraint  was  no  doubt  due  partly 
to  Julian’s  characteristic  and  notorious 
grim  temper,  and  partly  to  mere  an- 
ticipation of  a solemn  event. 

Julian  Maldon  in  particular  was  self- 
conscious.  He  hated  intensely  to  be 
self-conscious,  and  his  feeling  toward 
every  witness  of  his  self-consciousness 
partook  always  of  the  homicidal.  Were 
it  not  that  civilization  has  the  means 
to  protect  itself,  Julian  might  have 
murdered  defenseless  aged  ladies  and 
innocent  young  girls  for  the  simple  of- 
fense of  having  seen  him  blush. 

He  was  a perfect  specimen  of  a throw- 
back to  original  ancestry.  He  had  been 
bom  in  London,  of  an  American  mother, 
and  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  London.  Yet  London  and  his 
mother  seemed  to  count  for  absolutely 
nothing  at  all  in  his  composition.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  his  soul,  quitting 
the  exile  of  London,  had  come  to  the 


Five  Towns  with  a sigh  of  relief  as  if  at 
the  assuagement  of  a long  nostalgia, 
and  had  dropped  into  the  district  as 
into  a socket.  In  three  months  he  was 
more  indigenous  than  a native.  Any 
experienced  observer  who  now  chanced 
at  a week-end  to  see  him  board  the 
Manchester  express  at  Euston  would 
have  been  able  to  predict  from  his 
appearance  that  he  would  leave  the 
train  at  Knype.  He  was  an  under- 
sized man,  with  a combative  and  sus- 
picious face.  He  regarded  the  world 
with  crafty  pugnacity  from  beneath 
frowning  eyebrows.  His  expression 
said : “Woe  betide  the  being  who 
tries  to  get  the  better  of  me!’’  His 
expression  said:  “Keep  off!”  His  ex- 
pression said:  “I  am  that  I am. 
Take  me  or  leave  me,  but  preferably 
leave  me.  I loathe  fuss,  pretense, 
flourishes — any  and  every  form  of 
damned  nonsense.” 

He  had  an  excellent  heart,  but  his 
attitude  toward  it  was  the  attitude 
of  his  great-grandmother  toward  her 
front  parlor — he  used  it  as  little  as 
possible,  and  kept  it  locked  up  like  a 
shame.  In  brier,  he  was  more  than  a 
bit  of  a boor.  And  boorishness  being  his 
chief  fault,  he  was  quite  naturally  proud 
of  it,  counted  it  for  the  finest  of  all 
qualities,  and  scorned  every  manifes- 
tation of  its  opposite.  To  prove  his 
inward  sincerity  he  deemed  it  right  to 
flout  any  form  of  external  grace — such 
as  politeness,  neatness,  elegance,  com- 
pliments, small-talk,  smooth  words, 
and  all  ceremonial  whatever.  He  would 
have  died  in  torment  sooner  than  kiss. 
He  was  averse  even  from  shaking  hands, 
and  when  he  did  shake  hands  he  pro- 
duced a carpenter’s  vise,  crushed  flesh 
and  bone  together,  and  flung  the  in- 
truding pulp  away.  His  hat  was  so 
heavy  on  his  head  that  only  by  an 
exhausting  and  supreme  effort  could 
he  raise  it  to  a woman,  and  after  the 
odious  accident  he  would  feel  as  humili- 
ated as  a fox-terrier  after  a bath.  By 
the  kind  hazard  of  fate  he  had  never 
once  encountered  his  great-aunt  in  the 
street.  He  was  superb  in  enmity — a 
true  hero.  He  would  quarrel  with  a 
fellow  and  say,  curtly:  “I’ll  never 
speak  to  you  again”;  and  he  never 
would  speak  to  that  fellow  again.  Were 
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the  last  trump  to  blow  and  all  the 
British  Isle  to  be  submerged  save  the 
summit  of  Snowdon,  and  he  and  that 
fellow  to  find  themselves  alone  and  safe 
together  on  the  peak,  he  could  still 
be  relied  upon  never  to  speak  to  that 
fellow  again.  Thus  would  he  prove  that 
he  was  a man  of  his  word  and  that  there 
was  no  nonsense  about  him. 

Strange  though  it  may  appear  to  the 
thoughtless,  he  was  not  disliked — 
much  less  ostracized.  Codes  differ. 
He  conformed  to  one  which  suited  the 
instincts  of  some  thirty  thousand  other 
adult  males  in  the  Five  Towns.  Two 
strapping  girls  in  the  warehouse  of  his 
manufactory  at  Knype  quarreled  over 
him  in  secret  as  the  Prince  Charming 
of  those  parts.  Yet  he  had  never  ad- 
dressed tnem  except  to  inform  them 
that  if  they  didn’t  mind  their  p’s  and 
q’s  he  would  have  them  flung  off  the 
“bank”  (manufactory).  Rachel  her- 
self had  not  yet  begun  to  be  prejudiced 
against  him. 

This  monster  of  irascible  cruelty  re- 
garded himself  as  a middle-aged  person. 
But  he  was  only  twenty-five  that  day, 
and  he  did  not  look  more,  either, 
despite  a stiff,  strong  mustache.  He 
too,  like  Louis  and  Rachel,  had  the 
gestures  of  youth — the  unconsidered 
Hthe  movements  of  limb,  the  wistful 
unteachable  pride  of  his  age,  the  touch- 
ing self-confidence.  Old  Mrs.  Maldon 
was  indeed  old  among  them. 

She  sat  down  in  all  her  benevolent 
stateliness  and  with  a slightly  irritating 
deliberation  undid  the  parcel,  displaying 
a flattish  leather  case  about  seven 
inches  by  four,  which  she  handed 
formally  to  Julian  Maldon,  saying  as  she 
did  so: 

“From  your  old  auntie,  my  dear 
boy,  with  her  loving  wishes.  You  have 
now  lived  just  a quarter  of  a century.” 

And  as  Julian,  awkwardly  grinning, 
fumbled  with  the  spring-catch  of  the 
case,  she  was  aware  of  having  accom- 
plished a great  and  noble  act  of  sur- 
render. She  hoped  the  best  from  it. 
In  particular,  she  hoped  that  she  had 
saved  the  honor  of  her  party  and  put 
it  at  last  on  a secure  footing  of  urbane 
convivial  success.  For  that  a party 
of  hers  should  fail  in  giving  pleasure  to 
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every  member  of  it  was  a menace  to 
her  legitimate  pride.  And  so  far  fate 
had  not  been  propitious.  The  money 
in  the  house  had  been,  and  was,  on  her 
mind.  Then  the  lateness  of  the  guests 
had  disturbed  her.  And  then  Julian 
had  aggrieved  her  by  a piece  of  obsti- 
nacy very  like  himself.  Arriving  straight 
from  a train  journey,  he  had  wanted 
to  wash.  But  he  would  not  go  to  the 
specially  prepared  bedroom  where  a 
erfect  apparatus  awaited  him.  No, 
e must  needs  take  off  his  jacket  in  the 
back  room  and  roll  up  his  sleeves  and 
stamp  into  the  scullery  and  there  splash 
and  rub  like  a stableman,  and  wipe 
himself  on  the  common  rough  roller- 
towel.  He  said  he  preferred  the  “ sink.” 
(Offensive  word!  He  would  not  even 
say  “slopstone,”  which  was  the  proper 
word.  He  said  “sink,”  and  again 
“sink.”) 

And  then,  when  the  meal  finally  did 
begin,  Mrs.  Maldon’s  serviette  and  sil- 
ver serviette-ring  had  vanished.  Im- 
possible to  find  them!  Mr.  Batchgrew 
had  of  course  horribly  disarranged  the 
table,  and  in  the  upset  the  serviette 
and  ring  might  have  fallen  unnoticed 
into  the  darkness  beneath  the  table. 
But  no  search  could  discover  them. 
Had  the  serviette  and  ring  ever  been  on 
the  table  at  all  ? Had  Rachel  perchance 
forgotten  them?  Rachel  was  certain 
that  she  had  put  them  on  the  table. 
She  remembered  casting  away  a soiled 
serviette  and  replacing  it  with  a clean 
one  in  accordance  with  Mrs.  Maldon’s 
command  for  the  high  occasion.  She 

Rroduced  the  soiled  serviette  in  proof. 

loreover,  the  ring  was  not  in  the  servi- 
ette drawer  of  the  sideboard.  Renewed 
search  was  equally  sterile.  ...  At  one 
moment  Mrs.  Maldon  thought  that  she 
herself  had  seen  the  serviette  and  ring 
on  the  table  early  in  the  evening;  but 
at  the  next  she  thought  she  had  not. 
Conceivably  Mr.  Batchgrew  had  taken 
them  in  mistake.  Yes,  assuredly,  he 
had  taken  them  in  mistake — somehow! 
And  yet  it  was  inconceivable  that  he 
had  taken  a serviette  and  ring  in  mis- 
take. In  mistake  for  what?  No  I . . . 

Mystery!  Excessively  disconcerting 
for  an  old  lady!  In  the  end  Rachel 
provided  another  clean  serviette,  and 
the  meal  commenced.  But  Mrs.  Mai- 
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don  had  not  been  able  to  “settle  down” 
in  an  instant.  The  wise,  pitying  crea- 
tures in  their  twenties  considered  that 
it  was  absurd  for  her  to  worry  herself 
about  such  a trifle.  But  was  it  a 
trifle?  It  was  rather  a denial  of  natural 
laws,  a sinister  miracle.  Serviette  rings 
cannot  walk,  nor  flv,  nor  be  annihilated. 
And  further,  she  had  used  that  servi- 
ette ring  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
However,  the  hostess  in  her  soon  had 
triumphed  over  the  foolish  old  lady 
and  taken  the  head  of  the  board  with 
aplomb. 

And  indeed  aplomb  had  been  re- 
cfnired.  For  the  guests  behaved  strange- 
ly— unless  it  was  that  the  hostess  was  in 
a.  nervous  mood  for  fancying  trouble  1 
jhilian  Maldon  was  fidgety  and  pre- 
occupied. And  Louis  himself — usually 
a model  guest — was  also  fidgety  and 
preoccupied.  As  for  Rachel,  the  poor 
irl  had  only  too  .obviously  lost  her 
ead  about  Louis.  Mrs.  Maldon  had 
never  seen  anything  like  it,  never  1 

Julian,  haying  opened  the  case, 
disclosed  twin  briar  pipes  silver- 
mounted,  with  alternative  stems  of 
various  lengths  and  diverse  mouth- 
pieces— all  reposing  on  soft  couches 
of  fawn-tinted  stuff,  with  a crimson- 
silk-lined  lid  to  serve  them  for  canopy. 
A rich  and  costly  array!  Everybody 
was  impressed,  even  startled.  For  not 
merely  was  the  gift  extremely  hand- 
some— it  was  more  than  a gift;  it 
symbolized  the  end  of  an  epoch  in  those 
hves.  Mrs.  Maldon  had  been  no  friend 
of  tobacco.  She  had  lukewarmly  per- 
mitted cigarettes,  which  Louis  smoked, 
smoking  naught  else.  But  cigars  she 
had  discouraged,  and  pipes  she  simply 
would  not  have  I Now,  Julian  smoked 
nothing  but  a pipe.  Hence  in  his 
peat-aunt’s  parlor  he  had  not  smoked; 
in  effect  he  had  been  forbidden  to 
smoke  there.  The  theory  that  a pipe 
was  vulgar  had  been  stiffly  maintained 
in  that  sacred  parlor.  In  the  light 
of  these  facts  does  not  Mrs.  Maldon’s 
gift  indeed  shine  as  a great  and  noble 
act  of  surrender?  Was  it  not  more 
than  a gift,  and  entitled  to  stagger 
beholders?  Was  it  not  a sublime  proof 
that  the  earth  revolves  and  the  world 
moves? 


Mrs.  Maldon  was  as  susceptible  as 
anyone  to  the  drama  of  the  moment, 
perhaps  more  than  anyone.  She 
thrilled  and  became  happy  as  Julian 
in  silence  minutely  examined  the  pipes. 
She  had  taken  expert  advice  before 
purchasing,  and  she  was  tranquil  as  to 
the  ability  of  the  pipes  to  withstand 
criticism.  They  bore  the  magic  triple 
initials  of  the  first  firm  of  briar-pipe 
makers  in  the  world — initials  as  famous 
and  as  welcome  on  the  plains  of  Hin- 
dustan as  in  the  Home  Counties  or  the 
frozen  zone.  She  gazed  round  the  table 
with  increasing  satisfaction.  Louis, 
who  was  awkwardly  fixed  with  regard 
to  the  light,  the  shadow  of  his  bust 
falling  always  across  his  plate,  had 
borne  that  real  annoyance  with  the 
most  charming  good-humor.  He  was 
a delight  to  the  eye;  he  had  excel- 
lent qualities,  especially  social  qualities. 
Rachel  sat  opposite  to  the  hostess.  An 
admirable  girl  in  most  ways;  a splendid 
companion  and  a sound  cook.  The 
meal  had  been  irreproachable,  and  in 
the  phrase  of  the  Signal  “ample  justice 
had  been  done”  to  it.  Julian  was  on 
the  hostess’s  left,  with  his  back  to  the 
window  and  to  the  draught.  A good 
boy,  a sterling  boy,  if  peculiar!  And 
there  they  were  all  close  together, 
intimate,  familiar,  mutally  respecting; 
and  the  perfect  parlor  was  round  about 
them:  a domestic  organism,  honest, 
dignified,  worthy,  more  than  comfort- 
able. And  she,  Elizabeth  Maldon,  in 
her  old  age,  was  the  head  of  it,  and  the 
fount  of  good  things. 

“Thank  ye!”  ejaculated  Julian,  with 
a queer  look  askance  at  his  benefactor. 
“Thank  ye,  aunt!” 

It  was  all  he  could  get  out  of  his 
throat,  and  it  was  all  that  was  expected 
of  him.  He  hated  to  give  thanks — 
and  he  hated  to  be  thanked.  The 
grandeur  of  the  present  flattered  him. 
Nevertheless,  he  regarded  it  as  essen- 
tially absurd  in  its  pretentiousness.  The 
pipes  were  Ai,  but  could  a man  carry 
about  a huge  contraption  like  that? 
All  a man  needed  was  an  Ai  pipe, 
which,  if  he  had  any  sense,  he  would 
carry  loose  in  his  pocket  with  his 
pouch — and  be  hanged  to  morocco 
cases  and  silk  linings! 

“Stoke  up,  my  hearties!”  said  Louis, 
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drawing  forth  a gun-metal  cigarette  case, 
which  was  chained  to  his  person  by  a 
kind  of  cable. 

Undoubtedly  the  case  of  pipes  repre- 
sented for  Julian  a triumph  over  Louis, 
or,  at  least,  justice  against  Louis.  For 
obvious  reasons  Julian  had  not  quar- 
reled with  a rich  and  affectionate  great- 
aunt  because  she  had  accorded  to  Louis 
the  privilege  of  smoking  in  her  parlor 
what  he  preferred  to  smoke,  while  refus- 
ing a similar  privilege  to  himself.  But 
he  had  resented  the  distinction.  And 
his  joy  in  the  spectacular  turn  of  the 
wheel  was  vast.  For  that  very  reason 
he  hid  it  with  much  care.  Why  should 
he  bubble  over  with  gratitude  for 
having  been  at  last  treated  fairly?  It 
would  be  pitiful  to  do  so.  Leaving  the 
case  open  upon  the  table,  he  pulled  a 
pouch  and  an  old  pipe  from  his  pocket, 
and  began  to  fill  the  pipe.  It  was  in- 
excusable, but  it  was  like  him — he  had 
to  do  it. 

“But  aren’t  you  going  to  try  one  of 
the  new  ones?’’  asked  Mrs.  Maldon, 
amiably  but  uncertainly. 

“No,”  said  he,  with  cold  nonchalance. 
Upon  nobody  in  the  world  had  the 
sweet  magic  of  Mrs.  Maldon’s  demeanor 
less  influence  than  upon  himself.  “ Not 
now.  I want  to  enjoy  my  smoke,  and 
the  first  smoke  out  of  a new  pipe  is 
never  any  good.” 

It  was  very  true,  but  far  more  wanton 
than  true.  Mrs.  Maldon  in  her  igno- 
rance could  not  appreciate  the  truth, 
but  she  could  appreciate  its  wantonness. 
She  was  wounded — silly,  touchy  old 
thing  1 She  was  wounded,  and  she  hid 
the  wound. 

Rachel  flushed  with  ire  against  the 
boor. 

“By  the  way,”  Mrs.  Maldon  re- 
marked in  a light,  indifferent  tone,  just 
as  though  the  glory  of  the  moment  had 
not  been  suddenly  rent  and  shriveled, 
“I  didn’t  see  your  portmanteau  in  the 
back  room  just  now,  Julian.  Has  any 
one  carried  it  up-stairs?  I didn’t  hear 
anyone  go  up-stairs.” 

“I  didn’t  bring  one,  aunt,”  said 
Julian. 

“Not  bring—” 

“I  was  forgetting  to  tell  ye.  I can’t 
sleep  here  to-night.  I'm  off  to  South 
Africa  to-morrow,  and  I’ve  got  a lot 


of  things  to  fix  up  at  my  digs  to-night.” 
He  lit  the  old  pipe  from  a match  which 
Louis  passed  to  him. 

“To  South  Africa?”  murmured  Mrs. 
Maldon,  aghast.  And  she  repeated, 
“South  Africa?”  To  her  it  was  an 
incredible  distance.  It  was  not  a 
place — it  was  something  on  the  map. 
Perhaps  she  had  never  imaginatively 
realized  that  actual  people  did  in  fact 
go  to  South  Africa.  “But  this  is  the 
first  I have  heard  of  this!”  she  said. 
Julian’s  extraordinary  secretiveness  al- 
ways disturbed  her. 

“I  only  got  the  telegram  about  my 
berth  this  morning,”  said  Julian,  rather 
sullenly  on  the  defensive. 

“Is  it  business?”  Mrs.  Maldon  asked. 

“You  may  depend  it  isn’t  pleasure, 
aunt,”  he  answered,  and  shut  his  lips 
tight  on  the  pipe. 

After  a pause  Mrs.  Maldon  tried 
again. 

“Where  do  you  sail  from?” 

Julian  answered: 

“Southampton.” 

There  was  another  pause.  Louis  and 
Rachel  exchanged  a glance  of  sympa- 
thetic dismay  at  the  situation. 

Mrs.  Maldon  then  smiled  with  plain- 
tive courage. 

“Of  course  if  you  can’t  sleep  here, 
you  can’t,”  said  she  benignly.  “I  can 
see  that.  But  we  are  auite  counting  on 
having  a man  in  the  nouse  to-nignt — 
with  all  these  burglars  about — weren’t 
we,  Rachel  ?”  _ Her  grimace  became,  by 
an  effort,  semi-humorous. 

Rachel  diplomatically  echoed  the 
tone  of  Mrs.  Maldon,  but  more  brightly, 
with  a more  frankly  humorous  smile: 

“We  were,  indeed!” 

But  her  smile  was  a masterpiece  of 
duplicity,  somewhat  strange  in  a girl 
so  downright;  for  beneath  it  burned 
hotly  her  anger  against  the  brute 
Julian. 

“Well,  there  it  is!”  Julian  gruffly 
and  callously  summed  up  the  situation, 
staring  at  the  inside  of  nis  teacup. 

“Propitious  moment  for  getting  a 
monopoly  of  door-knobs  at  the  Cape, 
I suppose?”  said  Louis,  quizzically. 
His  cousin  manufactured,  among  other 
articles,  white  and  jet  door-knobs. 

“No  need  for  you  to  be  so  desperately 
funny!”  snapped  Julian,  who  detested 
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Louis’  brand  of  facetiousness.  It  was  pass  it  to  Rachel,  gave  her  one  of  his 
the  word  “propitious”  that  somehow  adorable,  candid,  persuasive,  sympa- 
annayed  him — it  had  a sarcastic  flavor,  thetic  smiles.  And  lol  she  was  en- 
and  it  was  “Louis  all  over.”  heartened  once  more.  And  she  re- 


"No  offense,  old  man!”  Louis  mag- 
nanimously soothed  him.  “On  the 
contrary,  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day.”  In  social  intercourse  the  younger 
cousin’s  good  humor  and  suavity  were 
practically  indestructible. 

But  Julian  still  scowled. 

Rachel,  to  make  a tactful  diversion, 
rose  and  began  to  collect  plates.  The 
meal  was  at  an  end,  and  for  Mrs.  Mal- 
don  it  had  closed  in  ignominy.  From 
her  quarter  of  the  table  she  pushed 
crockery  toward  Rachel  with  a gesture 
of  disillusion;  the  courage  to  smile  had 
been  but  momentary.  She  felt  old — 
older  than  she  had  ever  felt  before. 
The  young  generation  presented  them- 
selves to  her  as  almost  completely 
enigmatic.  She  admitted  that  they 
were  foreign  to  her;  that  she  could  not 
comprehend  them  at  all.  Each  of  the 
three  at  her  table  was  entirely  free  and 


membered  that  dignity  and  kindliness 
had  been  the  watchwords  of  her  whole 
life,  and  that  it  would  be  shameful  to 
relinquish  the  struggle  for  an  ideal  at 
the  very  threshold  of  the  grave.  She 
began  to  find  excuses  for  Julian.  The 
dear  lad  must  have  many  business 
worries.  He  was  very  young  to  be  at 
the  head  of  a manufacturing  concern. 
He  had  a remarkable  brain — worthy  of 
the  family.  Allowances  must  be  made 
for  him.  She  must  not  be  selfish.  . . . 
And  assuredly  that  serviette  and  ring 
would  reappear  on  the  morrow. 

“I’ll  take  that  out,”  said  Louis,  in- 
dicating the  tray  which  Rachel  had 
drawn  from  concealment  under  the 
Chesterfield,  and  which  was  now  loaded. 
Mrs.  Maldon  employed  an  old  and 
valued  charwoman  in  the  mornings. 
Rachel  accomplished  all  the  rest  of  the 
housework  herself,  including  cookery. 


independent — each  could  and  did  act 
according  to  his  or  her  whim,  and  none 
could  say  them  nay.  Such  freedom 
seemed  unreal.  They  were  children 
playing  at  life,  and  playing  dangerously. 
Hundreds  of  times,  in  conversation 
with  her  coevals,  she  had  cheerfully 
protested  against  the  banal  complaint 
that  the  world  had  changed  of  late 


and  she  accomplished  it  with  the  stylis- 
tic smartness  of  a self-respecting  lady- 
help. 

“Oh  no!”  said  she.  “I  can  carry  it 
quite  easily,  thanks.” 

Louis  insisted  masculinelv: 

“/’ll  take  that  tray  out.” 

And  he  took  it  out,  holding  his  head 
back  as  he  marched,  so  that  the  smoke 


.years.  But  now  she  felt  grievously  that 
the  world  was  different — that  it  had 
indeed  deteriorated  since  her  young 
days.  She  was  fatigued  by  the  modes 
of  thought  of  these  youngsters,  as  a 
nurse  or  mother  is  fatigued  by  too  long 
a spell  of  the  shrillness  and  the  naivete 
of  a family  of  infants.  She  wanted 
repose.  . . . Was  it  conceivable  that 
when,  with  incontestable  large-minded- 
ness, she  had  given  a case  of  pipes  to 
Julian,  he  should  first  put  a slight  on 
her  gift  and  then,  brusauely  leaving  her 
in  the  lurch,  announce  his  departure  for 
South  Africa  with  as  much  calm  as 


of  the  cigarette  between  his  lips  should 
not  obscure  his  eyes.  Rachel  followed 
with  some  oddments.  Behold  those 
two  away  together  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  kitchen;  and  Mrs.  Maldon  and 
Julian  alone  in  the  parlor! 

“Very  fine!”  muttered  Julian,  finger- 
ing the  magnificent  case  of  pipes.  Now 
that  there  were  fewer  spectators,  his 
tongue  was  looser,  and  he  could  relent. 

“I’m  so  glad  you  like  it,”  Mrs.  Mal- 
don responded,  eagerly. 

The  world  was  brighter  to  her,  and 
she  accepted  Julians  amiability  as 
Heaven’s  reward  for  her  renewal  of 


though  South  Africa  were  in  the  next  courage, 
street?  . . . And  the  other  two  were 


guilty  in  other  ways,  perhaps  more 
subtly,  of  treason  against  forlorn  old 
age. 

And  then  Louis,  in  taking  the  slop- 
basin  from  her  trembling  fingers,  to 


“Auntie,”  began  Louis,  with  a certain 
formality. 

“Yes?” 

Mrs.  Maldon  had  turned  her  chair  a 
little  toward  the  fire.  The  two  visitants 
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to  the  kitchen  had  reappeared.  Rachel 
with  a sickle-shaped  tool  was  sedulously 
brushing  the  crumbs  from  the  damask 
into  a silver  tray.  Louis  had  taken  the 
poker  to  mend  the  (ire. 

He  said,  nonchalantly: 

“If  you’d  care  for  me  to  stay  the 
night  here  instead  of  Julian,  I will.’’ 

“Well — ” Mrs.  Maldon  was  un- 
prepared for  this  apparently  quite 
natural  and  kindly  suggestion.  It  per- 
turbed, even  frightened  her  by  its  im- 
plications. Had  it  been  planned  in 
the  kitchen  between  those  two?  She 
wanted  to  accept  it;  and  yet  another 
instinct  in  her  prompted  her  to  decline 
it  absolutely  and  at  once.  She  saw 
Rachel  flushing  as  the  girl  industriously 
continued  her  task  without  looking  up. 
To  Mrs.  Maldon  it  seemed  that  those 
two,  under  the  impulsion  of  fate,  were 
rushing  toward  each  other  at  a speed 
far  greater  than  she  had  suspected. 

Julian  stirred  on  his  chair,  under  the 
sharp  irritation  caused  by  Louis’  pro- 
posal. He  despised  Louis  as  a boy  of  no 
ambition — a butterfly  being  who  had  got 
no  further  than  the  adolescent  will- 
to-live,  the  desire  for  self-indulgence, 
whereas  he,  Julian,  was  profoundly 
conscious  of  tne  will-to-dominate,  the 
hunger  for  influence  and  power.  And 
also  he  was  jealous  of  Louis  on  various 
counts.  Louis  had  come  to  the  Five 
Towns  years  after  Julian,  and  had 
almost  immediately  cut  a figure  therein; 

iulian  had  never  cut  a figure.  Julian 
ad  been  the  sole  resident  great-nephew 
of  a benevolent  aunt,  and  Louis  had 
arrived  and  usurped  at  least  half  the 
advantages  of  the  relationship,  if  not 
more;  Louis  lived  several  miles  nearer 
to  his  aunt.  Julian  it  was  who,  through 
his  acquaintance  with  Rachel’s  father 
and  her  masterful  sinister  brother,  had 
brought  her  into  touch  with  Mrs.  Mal- 
don. Rachel  was  Julian’s  creation,  so 
far  as  his  aunt  was  concerned.  Julian 
had  no  dislike  for  Rachel;  he  had  even 
been  thinking  of  her  favorably.  But 
Louis  had,  as  it  were,  appropriated 
her!  . . . From  the  steely  conning- tower 
of  his  brows  Julian  had  caught  their 

Erivate  glances  at  the  table.  And 
ouis  was  now  carrying  trays  for  her, 
and  hobnobbing  with  her  in  the  kitchen! 
Lastly,  because  Julian  could  not  pass 
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the  night  in  the  house,  Louis,  the  inter- 
loper, had  the  effrontery  to  offer  to  fill 
his  place — on  some  preposterous  excuse 
about  burglars!  And  tne  fellow  was  so 
polite  and  so  persuasive,  with  his  finick- 
ing elegance.  By  virtue  of  a strange 
faculty  not  uncommon  in  human  nature 
Julian  loathed  Louis’  good  manners 
and  appearance  — and  acutely  envied 
them. 

He  burst  out  with  scarcely  controlled 
savagery: 

“A  lot  of  good  you’d  be,  with  burg- 
lars!” 

The  women  were  outraged  by  his 
really  shocking  rudeness.  Rachel  bit 
her  lip  and  began  to  fold  up  the  cloth. 
Mrs.  Maldon’s  head  slightly  trembled. 
Louis  alone  maintained  a perfect 
equanimity.  It  was  as  if  he  were  in- 
vulnerable. 

“You  never  know — !”  he  smiled 
amiably  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
Then  he  finished  his  operation  on  the 
fire. 

“I’m  sure  it’s  very  kind  and  thought- 
ful of  you,  Louis,”  said  Mrs.  Maldon, 
driven  to  acceptance  by  Julian’s  mon- 
strous behavior. 

“Moreover,”  Louis  urbanely  con- 
tinued, smoothing  down  his  trousers 
with  a long  perpendicular  caress  as  he 
usually  did  after  any  bending,  “more- 
over, there’s  always  my  revolver.” 

He  gave  a short  laugh. 

“Revolver!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mal- 
don, intimidated  by  the  mere  name. 
Then  she  smiled,  in  an  effort  to  reassure 
herself.  “Louis,  you  are  a tease.  You 
really  shouldn’t  tease  me.” 

“I’m  not,”  said  Louis,  with  that  care- 
ful air  of  false  bland  casualness  which 
he  would  invariably  employ  for  his 
more  breath-taking  announcements.  “ I 
always  carry  a loaded  revolver.” 

The  fearful  word  “loaded”  sank  into 
the  heart  of  the  old  woman,  and  thrilled 
her.  It  was  a fact  that  for  some  weeks 
past  Louis  had  been  carrying  a revolver. 
At  intervals  the  craze  for  firearms  seizes 
the  fashionable  youth  of  a provincial 
town,  like  the  craze  for  marbles  at 
school,  and  then  dies  away.  In  the 
present  instance  it  had  been  originated 
by  the  misadventure  of  a dandy  with 
an  out-of-work  artisan  on  the  fringe  of 
Hanbridge.  Nothing  could  be  more 
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correct  than  for  a man  of  spirit  and 
fashion  thus  to  arm  himself  in  order  to 
cow  the  lower  orders  and  so  cope  with 
the  threatened  social  revolution. 

“You  don't,  Louis!”  Mrs.  Maldon 
deprecated. 

‘ I’ll  show  you,”  said  Louis,  feeling 
in  his  hip-pocket. 

“Please!”  protested  Mrs.  Maldon,  and 
Rachel  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  drew  back  from  Louis’  sinister 
gesture.  “Please  don’t  show  it  to  us!” 
Mrs.  Maldon’s  tone  was  one  of  im- 
ploring entreaty.  For  an  instant  she 
was  just  like  a sentimentalist  who  re- 
sents and  is  afraid  of  hearing  the  truth. 
She  obscurely  thought  that  if  she 
resolutely  refused  to  see  the  revolver 
it  would  somehow  cease  to  exist.  With 
a loaded  revolver  in  the  house  the 
situation  seemed  more  dangerous  and 
more  complicated  than  ever.  There 
was  something  absolutely  terrifying  in 
the  conjuncture  of  a loaded  revolver 
and  a secret  hoard  of  bank-notes. 

“All  right!  All  right!”  Louis  re- 
lented. 

Julian  cut  across  the  scene  with  a 
gruff  and  final: 

“I  must  clear  out  of  this!” 

He  rose. 

“Must  you?”  said  his  aunt. 

She  did  not  unduly  urge  him  to  delay, 
for  the  strain  of  family  life  was  exhaust- 
ing her. 

“I  must  catch  the  9.48,”  said  Julian, 
looking  at  the  clock  and  at  his  watch. 

Herein  was  yet  another  example  of 
the  morbid  reticence  which  so  pained 
Mrs.  Maldon.  He  must  have  long  be- 
fore determined  to  catch  the  9.48;  yet 
he  had  said  nothing  about  it  till  the  last 
moment!  He  had  said  nothing  even 
about  South  Africa  until  the  news  was 
forced  from  him.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  he  should  come  direct  to  Bursley 
station  from  his  commercial  journey 
in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  pass  the 
night  at  his  aunt’s  house,  which  was 
conveniently  near  the  station,  and  pro- 
ceed refreshed  to  business  on  the  mor- 
row. A neat  arrangement,  well  suiting 
the  fact  of  his  birthday!  And  now  he 
had  broken  it  in  silence,  without  a 
warning,  with  the  baldest  possible 
explanation!  His  aunt,  despite  her 
real  interest  in  him,  could  never  extract 
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from  him  a clear  account  of  his  doings 
and  his  movements.  And  this  Soutn- 
African  excursion  was  the  last  and 
worst  illustration  of  his  wilful  cruel 
harshness  to  her. 

Nevertheless,  the  extreme  and  un- 
imaginable remoteness  of  South  Africa 
seemed  to  demand  a special  high  for- 
mality in  bidding  him  adieu,  and  she 
rendered  it.  If  he  would  not  permit 
her  to  superintend  his  packing — (ne  had 
never  even  let  her  come  to  his  rooms!) 

— she  could  at  least  superintend  the 
putting  on  of  his  overcoat.  And  she 
did.  And  instead  of  quitting  him  as 
usual  at  the  door  of  the  parlor  she  in- 
sisted on  going  to  the  front  door  and 
opening  it  herself.  She  was  on  her 
mettle.  She  was  majestic  and  magnifi- 
cent. By  refusing  to  see  his  ill-breeding 
she  actually  did  terminate  its  existence. 

She  stood  at  the  open  front  door  with 
the  three  young  ones  about  her,  and  by 
the  force  of  her  ideal  the  front  door  be- 
came the  portal  of  an  embassy  and 
Julian’s  departure  a ceremony  of  state. 

He  had  to  shake  hands  all  round.  She 
raised  her  cheek,  and  he  had  to  kiss. 

She  said,  “God  bless  you,”  and  he  had 
to  say,  “Thank  you.” 

As  he  was  descending  the  outer  steps, 
the  pipe  case  clipped  under  his  arms, 
Louis  threw  at  him: 

“I  say,  old  man.” 

“What?”  He  turned  round  with 
sharp  defiance  beneath  the  light  of  the 
street-lamp. 

“How  are  you  going  to  get  to  London 
to-morrow  morning  in  time  for  the  boat 
train  at  Waterloo,  if  you’re  staying  at 
Knype  to-night?” 

Louis  traveled  little,  but  it  was  his 
foible  to  be  learned  in  boat-trains 
and  “connections.” 

“A  friend  o’  mine’s  motoring  me  to 
Stafford  at  five  to-morrow  morning, 
if  you  want  to  know.  I shall  catch  the 
Scotch  express.  Anything  else?” 

“Oh!”  muttered  Louis,  checked. 

Julian  clanked  the  gate  and  vanished 
up  the  street,  Mrs.  Maldon  waving. 

“What  friend?  What  motor?”  re- 
flected Mrs.  Maldon,  sadly.  “He  is 
incorrigible  with  his  secretiveness.” 

“Mrs.  Maldon,”  said  Rachel.  anx- 
iously, “you  look  pale.  Is  it  being  in 
this  draught?”  She  shut  the  door. 
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Mrs.  Maldon  sighed  and  moved  away. 
She  hesitated  at  the  parlor  door  and 
then  said: 

“I  must  go  up-stairs  a moment.” 


CHAPTER  IV 


IN  THE  NIGHT 


LOUIS  stood  hesitant  and  slightly 
impatient  in  the  parlor,  alone.  A 
J dark-blue  cloth  now  covered  the 
table,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  was  a large 
copper  jar  containing  an  evergreen  plant. 
Of  the  feast  no  material  trace  remained 
except  a few  crumbs  on  the  floor.  But 
the  room  was  still  pervaded  by  the 
emotional  effluence  of  the  perturbed 
souls  who  had  just  gone;  and  Louis  felt 
it,  though  without  understanding. 

Throughout  the  evening  he  had  of 
course  been  preoccupied  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  in  his  pocket  bank- 
notes to  a value  unknown.  Several 
times  he  had  sought  for  a suitable  op- 

gjrtunity  to  disclose  his  exciting  secret. 

ut  he  had  found  none.  In  practice  he 
could  not  say  to  his  aunt,  before  Julian 
and  Rachel:  “Auntie,  I picked  up  a 
lot  of  bank-notes  on  the  landing.  You 
really  ought  to  be  more  careful!”  He 
could  not  even  in  any  way  refer  to 
them.  The  dignity  of  Mrs.  Maldon 
had  intimidated  him.  He  had  decided, 
after  Julian’s  announcement  of  depart- 
ure, tnat  he  would  hand  them  over  to 
her,  simply  and  undramatically  and  with 
no  triumphant  air,  as  soon  as  he  and 
she  should  for  a moment  be  alone 
together.  Then  Mrs.  Maldon  vanished 
up-stairs.  And  she  had  not  returned. 
Rachel  also  had  vanished.  And  he  was 
waiting. 

He  desired  to  examine  the  notes,  to 
let  his  eyes  luxuriously  rest  upGn  them, 
but  he  dared  not  take  them  from  his 

?>ocket  lest  one  or  other  of  the  silent- 
ooted  women  might  surprise  him  by  a 
sudden  entrance.  He  fingered  them  as 
they  lay  in  their  covert,  and  the  mere 
feel  of  them  raised  exquisite  images  in 
his  mind;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
whole  room  and  every  object  in  the 
room  was  transformed  into  a secret 
witness  which  spied  upon  him,  dis- 
quieted him,  ana  warned  him.  But 
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the  fact  that  the  notes  were  intact,  that 
nothing  irremediable  had  occurred,  re- 
assured him  and  gave  him  strength,  so 
that  he  could  defy  the  suspicions  of 
those  senseless  surrounding  objects. 

Within  the  room  there  was  no  sound 
but  the  faint  regular  hiss  of  the  gas  and 
an  occasional  falling  together  of.  coal 
in  the  weakening  fire.  Overhead,  from 
his  aunt’s  bedroom,  vague  movements 
were  perceptible.  Then  these  ceased, 
absolutely.  The  tension,  increasing, 
grew  too  much  for  him,  and  with  a curt 
gesture,  and  a self-conscious  expression 
between  a smile  and  a frown,  he  left  the 

Rarlor  and  stood  to  listen  in  the  lobby. 

lot  for  several  seconds  did  he  notice 
the  heavy  ticking  of  the  clock,  close  to 
his  ear,  nor  the  cnill  draught  that  came 
under  the  front  door.  He  gazed  up  into 
the  obscurity  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
The  red  glow  of  the  kitchen  fire,  in 
the  distance  to  the  right  of  the  stairs, 
caught  his  attention  at  intervals.  He 
was  obsessed,  almost  overpowered,  by 
the  mysteriousness  of  the  first  floor. 
What  had  happened?  What  was  hap- 
pening? Ana  suddenly  an  explanation 
swept  into  his  brain  — the  obvious 
explanation.  His  aunt  had  missed  the 
bank-notes  and  was  probably  at  that 
very  instant  working  herself  into  an 
anguish.  What  ought  he  to  do?  Should 
he  run  up  and  knock  at  her  door?  He 
was  spared  a decision  by  the  semi- 
miraculous  appearance  of  Rachel  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs.  She  started. 

“Oh!  How  you  frightened  me!” 
she  exclaimed  in  a low  voice. 

He  answered  weakly,  charmingly: 
“Did  I?” 

“Will  you  please  come  and  speak  to 
Mrs.  Maldon?  She  wants  you.” 

“In  her  room?” 

Rachel  nodded  and  disappeared  be- 
fore he  could  ask  another  question. 
With  heart  beating  he  ascended  the 
stairs  by  twos.  Through  the  half-open 
door  of  the  faintly  lit  room  which  he 
himself  would  occupy  he  could  hear 
Rachel  active.  And  then  he  was  at  the 
closed  door  of  his  aunt’s  room.  “I 
must  be  jolly  careful  how  I do  it!”  he 
thought  as  he  knocked. 

He  was  suiprised  and  impressed  to 
see  Mrs.  Maldon  in  bed.  Sne  lay  on 
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her  back,  with  her  striking  head  raised 
high  on  several  pillows.  Nothing  else 
of  her  was  visible;  the  purple  eider-down 
covered  the  whole  bed  without  a crease. 

“Hello,  Auntie!”  he  greeted  her,  in- 
stinctively modifying  his  voice  to  the 
soft  gentleness  proper  to  the  ordered 
and  solemn  chamber. 

Mrs.  Maldon,  moving  her  head, 
looked  at  him  in  silence.  He  tiptoed 
to  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  leaned  on  it 
gracefully.  And  as  in  the  parlor  his 
shadow  had  fallen  on  the  table,  so  now, 
with  the  gas  just  behind  him,  it  fell  on 
the  bed.  The  room  was  chilly  and  had 
a slight  pharmaceutical  odor. 

Mrs.  Maldon  said,  with  a weak 
effort: 

“I  was  feeling  faint,  and  Rachel 
thought  I’d  better  get  straight  to  bed. 
I’m  an  old  woman,  Louis.” 

“She  hasn’t  missed  them!”  he  thought 
in  a flash,  and  said,  aloud : 

“Nothing  of  the  sort,  Auntie.” 

He  was  aware  of  the  dim  reflection 
of  himself  in  the  mirror  of  the  immense 
Victorian  mahogany  wardrobe  to  his 
left. 

Mrs.  Maldon  again  hesitated  before 
speaking. 

“You  aren’t  ill,  are  you,  Auntie?” 
he  said  in  a cheerful,  friendly  whisper. 
He  was  touched  by  the  poignant  pathos 
of  her  great  age  and  her  debility.  It 
rent  his  heart  to  think  that  she  had  no 
prospect  but  the  grave. 

She  murmured,  ignoring  his  question: 

“I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  that  you 
needn’t  go  down  home  for  your  night- 
things — unless  you  specially  want  to, 
that  is.  I have  all  that’s  necessary 
here,  and  I’ve  given  orders  to  Rachel.” 

“Certainly,  Auntie.  I won’t  leave 
the  house.  That’s  all  right.” 

No,  she  assuredly  had  not  missed  the 
notes!  He  was  strangely  uplifted.  He 
felt  almost  joyous  in  his  relief.  Could 
he  tell  her  now  as  she  lay  in  her  bed? 
Impossible!  He  would  tell  her  in  the 
morning.  It  would  be  cruel  to  disturb 
her  now  with  such  a revelation  of  her 
own  negligence.  He  vibrated  with 
sympathy  for  her,  and  he  was  proud 
to  think  that  she  appreciated  the 
affectionate,  comprehending,  subdued 
intimacy  of  his  attitude  toward  her 
as  he  leaned  gracefully  on  the  foot  of 


the  bed,  and  that  she  admired  him. 
He  did  not  know,  or  rather  he  absolutely 
did  not  realize,  that  she  was  acquainted 
with  aught  against  his  good  fame.  He 
forgot  his  sins  with  the  insouciance  of 
an  animal. 

“Don’t  stay  up  too  late,”  said  Mrs. 
Maldon,  as  it  were  dismissing  him. 
“A  long  night  will  do  you  no  harm  for 
once  in  a way.”  She  smiled.  “I  know 
you’ll  see  that  everything’s  locked 
up.” 

He  nodded  soothingly,  and  stood  up- 
right. 

“You  might  turn  the  gas  down, 
rather  low.” 

He  tripped  to  the  gas-bracket  and 
put  the  room  in  obscurity.  The  light 
of  the  street-lamp  irradiated  the  pale- 
green  blinds  of  the  two  windows. 

“That  do?” 

“Nicely,  thank  you!  Good  night, 
my  dear.  No,  I’m  not  ill.  But  you 
know  I have  these  little  attacks.  And 
then  bed’s  the  best  place  for  me.” 
Her  voice  seemed  to  expire. 

He  crept  across  the  wide  carpet  and 
departed  with  the  skill  of  a trained 
nurse,  and  inaudibly  closed  the  door. 

From  the  landing  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  house  seemed  to  offer  itself 
to  him  in  the  night  as  an  enigmatic  and 
alluring  held  of  adventure.  . . . Should 
he  drop  the  notes  under  the  chair  on  the 
landing,  where  he  had  found  them? 
. . . He  could  not!  He  could  not!  . . . 
He  moved  to  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
past  the  open  door  of  the  spare  bed- 
room, which  was  now  dark.  He 
stopped  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and 
then  descended.  The  kitchen  was 
lighted. 

“Are  you  there?”  he  asked. 

“Yes/’  replied  Rachel. 

“May  I come?” 

“Why,  of  course!”  Her  voice 
trembled. 

He  went  toward  the  other  young 
creature  in  the  house.  The  old  one 
lay  above,  in  a different  world  remote 
and  foreign.  He  and  Rachel  had  the 
ground-floor  and  all'  its  nocturnal  en- 
chantment to  themselves. 

Mechanically,  as  he  went  into  the 
kitchen,  he  drew  his  cigarette-case  from 
his  pocket.  It  was  the  proper  gesture 
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of  a man  in  any  minor  crisis.  He  was 
not  a frequenter  of  kitchens,  and  this 
visit,  even  more  than  the  brief  first 
one,  seemed  to  him  to  be  adventurous. 

Mrs.  Maldon’s  kitchen — or  rather 
Rachel’s — was  small,  warm  (though  the 
fire  was  nearly  out),  agreeable  to  the 
eye.  On  the  left  wall  was  a deal 
dresser  full  of  crockery,  and  on  the 
right,  under  the  low  window,  a narrow 
deal  table.  In  front,  opposite  the  door, 
gleamed  the  range,  and  on  either  side 
of  the  range  were  cupboards  with  oak- 
grained  doors.  There  was  a bright 
steel  fender  before  the  range,  and  then 
a hearth-rug  on  which  stood  an  oak 
rocking-chair.  The  floor  was  a friendly 
checker  of  red  and  black  tiles.  On  the 
high  mantelpiece  were  canisters  and  an 
alarm  clock  and  utensils;  sundry  other 
utensils  hung  on  the  walls,  among  the 
colored  images  of  sweet  girls  and  Norse- 
like  men  offered  by  grocers  and  butch- 
ers under  the  guise  of  almanacs;  and 
cupboard  doors  ajar  dimly  disclosed  oth- 
er utensils  still,  so  that  the  kitchen  had 
the  effect  of  a novel,  comfortable  kind 
of  workshop;  which  effect  was  helped 
by  the  clothes-drier  that  hung  on  pulley- 
ropes  from  the  ceiling,  next  to  the  gas- 
pendent  and  to  a stalactite  of  onions. 

The  uncurtained  window,  instead  of 
showing  black,  gave  on  another  in- 
terior, whitewashed,  and  well  illumi- 
nated by  the  kitchen  gas.  This  other 
interior  had,  under  a previous  tenant 
of  the  property,  been  a lean-to  green- 
house, hut  Mrs.  Maldon  esteeming  a 
scullery  before  a greenhouse,  it  had  been 
modified  into  a scullery.  There  it  was 
that  Julian  Maldon  had  preferred  to 
make  his  toilet.  One  had  to  pass 
through  the  scullery  in  order  to  get 
from  the  kitchen  into  the  yard.  And 
the  light  of  day  had  to  pass  through 
the  imperfectly  transparent  glass  roof 
of  the  scullery  in  order  to  reach  the 
window  of  the  unused  room  behind  the 
parlor;  and  herein  lay  the  reason  why 
that  room  was  unused,  it  being  seldom 
much  brighter  than  a crypt. 

At  the  table  stood  Rachel,  in  her 
immense  pinafore-apron,  busy  with 
knives  ana  forks  and  spoons,  and  an 
enamel  basin  from  which  steam  rose 
gently.  Louis  looked  upon  Rachel, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  n is  life  liked 


an  apron!  It  struck  him  as  an  ex- 
ceedingly piquant  addition  to  the  young 
woman’s  garments.  It  suited  her;  it  set 
off  the  tints  of  her  notable  hair;  and  it 
suited  the  kitchen.  Without  delaying 
her  work,  Rachel  made  the  protector 
of  the  house  very  welcome.  Obviously 
she  was  in  a high  state  of  agitation. 
For  an  instant  Louis  feared  that  the 
agitation  was  due  to  anxiety  on  account 
of  Mrs.  Maldon. 

“Nothing  serious  up  with  the  old 
lady,  is  there?”  he  asked,  pinching 
the  cigarette  to  regularize  the  tobacco 
in  it. 

“Oh  no/” 

' The  exclamation  in  its  absolute 
sincerity  dissipated  every  trace  of  his 
apprehension.  He  felt  gay,  calmly 
happy,  and  yet  excited  too.  He  was 
sure,  then,  that  Rachel’s  agitation  was 
a pleasurable  agitation.  It  was  caused 
solely  by  his  entrance  into  the  kitchen, 
by  the  compliment  he  was  paying  to 
her  kitchen!  Her  eyes  glittered;  her 
face  shone;  her  little  movements  were 
electric;  she  was  intensely  conscious  of 
herself — all  because  he  had  come  into 
her  kitchen!  She  could  not  conceal — 
perhaps  she  did  not  wish  to  conceal — 
the  joy  that  his  near  presence  inspired. 
Louis  had  had  few  adventures,  very 
few,  and  this  experience  was  exquisite 
and  wondrous  to  him.  It  roused  not 
the  fatuous  coxcomb,  nor  the  Lothario, 
but  that  in  him  which  was  honest  and 
high-spirited.  A touch  of  the  male’s 
vanity,  not  surprising,  was  to  be  ex- 
cased 

“Mrs.  Maldon,”  said  Rachel,  “had 
an  idea  that  it  was  me  who’d  suggested 
your  staying  all  night  instead  of  your 
cousin.”  She  raised  her  chin,  and 
peered  at  nothing  through  the  window 
as  she  rubbed  away  at  a spoon. 

“But  when?”  Louis  demanded, 
moving  toward  the  fire.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  conversation  had  taken 
a most  interesting  turn. 

“When?  . . . When  you  brought  the 
tray  in  here  for  me,  I suppose.’ 

“And  I suppose  you  explained  to  her 
that  I had  tne  idea  all  out  of  my  own 
little  head?” 

“I  told  her  that  I should  never  have 
dreamed  of  asking  for  such  a thing!” 
The  susceptible  and  proud  young  crea- 
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ture  indicated  that  the  suggestion  was 
one  of  Mrs.  Maldon’s  rare  social  errors, 
and  that  Mrs.  Maldon  had  had  a nar- 
row escape  of  being  snubbed  for  it 
by  the  woman  of  the  world  now  washing 
silver.  “ I'm  no  more  afraid  of  burglars 
than  you  are,”  Rachel  added.  “I 
should  just  like  to  catch  a burglar  here 
—that  I should!” 

Louis  indulgently  doubted  the  reality 
of  this  courage.  He  had  been  too 
hastily  concluding  that  what  Rachel 
resented  was  an  insinuation  of  undue 
interest  in  himself,  whereas  she  now 
made  it  seem  that  she  was  objecting 
merely  to  any  reflection  upon  _ her 
valor:  which  was  much  less  exciting 
to  him.  Still,  he  thought  that  both 
causes  might  have  contributed  to  her 
delightful  indignation. 

“Why  was  she  so  keen  about  having 
one  of  us  to  sleep  here  to-night?” 
Louis  inquired. 

“Well,  I don’t  know  that  she  was,” 
answered  Rachel.  “If  you  hadn’t  said 
anything — ” 

“Oh,  but  do  you  know  what  she  said 
to  me  up-stairs?” 

“No.” 

“She  didn’t  want  me  even  to  go 
back  to  my  digs  for  my  things.  Evi- 
dently she  doesn’t  care  for  the  house  to 
be  left  even  for  half  an  hour.” 

“Well,  of  course  old  people  are  apt 
to  get  nervous,  you  know — especially 
when  they’re  not  welll” 

“Funny,  isn’t  it?” 

There  was  perfect  unanimity  between 
them  as  to  the  irrational  singularity 
and  sad  weakness  of  aged  persons. 

Louis  remarked: 

“She  said  you  would  make  every- 
thing right  for  me  up-stairs.” 

“I  have  done  so — I hope,”  said  Ra- 
chel. 

“Thanks  awfully!” 

One  part  of  the  table  was  covered 
with  newspaper.  Suddenly  Rachel  tore 
a strip  off  the  newspaper,  folded  the 
strip  into  a spill,  and,  lighting  it  at 
the  gas,  tendered  it  to  Louis’  unlit 
cigarette. 

The  climax  of  the  movement  was  so 
quick  and  unexpected  as  almost  to 
astound  Louis,  r or  he  had  been  stand- 
ing behind  her,  and  she  had  not  turned 
her  head  before  making  the  spill.  Per- 
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haps  there  was  a faint  reflection  of 
himself  in  the  window.  Or  perhaps 
she  had  eyes  in  her  hair.  Beyond 
doubt  she  was  a strange,  rare,  angelic 
girl.  The  gesture  with  which  she 
modestly  offered  the  spill  was  angelic; 
it  was  divine;  it  was  one  of  those 
phenomena  which  persist  in  a man’s 
memory  for  decades.  At  the  very  in- 
stant of  its  happening  he  knew  that 
he  should  never  forget  it. 

The  man  of  fashion  blushed  as  he  in- 
haled the  first  smoke  created  by  her  fire. 

Rachel  dropped  the  heavenly  emblem, 
all  burning,  into  the  ash-bin  of  the  range 
and  resumed  her  work. 

Louis  coughed.  “Any  law  against  sit- 
ting down?”  he  asked. 

“You’re  very  welcome,”  she  replied, 
primly. 

“I  didn’t  know  I might  smoke,”  he 
said. 

She  made  no  answer  at  first,  but  just 
as  Louis  had  ceased  to  expect  an 
answer  she  said : 

“I  should  think  if  you  can  smoke 
in  the  sitting-room  you  can  smoke 
in  the  kitchen — shouldn’t  you?” 

“I  should,”  said  he. 

There  was  silence,  but  silence  not 
disagreeable.  Louis,  lolling  in  the  chair, 
and  slightly  rocking  it,  watched  Ra- 
chel at  her  task.  She  completely  im- 
mersed spoons  and  forks  in  the  warm 
water,  and  then  rubbed  them  with  a 
brush  like  a large  nail-brush,  giving 
particular  attention  to  the  inside  edges 
of  the  prongs  of  the  forks;  and  then 
she  laid  them  all  wet  on  a thick  cloth 
to  the  right  of  the  basin.  But  of  the 
knives  she  immersed  only  the  blades, 
and  took  the  most  meticulous  care  that 
no  drop  of  water  should  reach  the 
handles. 

“I  never  knew  knives  and  forks  and 
things  were  washed  like  that,”  ob- 
served Louis. 

“Thev  generally  aren’t,”  said  Rachel. 
“But  they  ought  to  be.  I leave  all 
the  other  washing-up  for  the  char- 
woman in  the  morning,  but  I wouldn’t 
trust  these  to  her.”  (The  charwoman 
had  been  washing  up  cutlery  since  be- 
fore Rachel  was  bom.)  “They’re  all 
alike,”  said  Rachel. 

Louis  acquiesced  sagely  in  this  broad 
generalization  as  to  charwomen. 
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“Why  don’t  you  wash  the  handles 
of  the  knives?”  he  queried. 

“It  makes  them  come  loose.” 

“Really?” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  you  didn’t 
know  that  water,  specially  warm  water 
with  soda  in  it,  loosens  the  handles?” 
She  showed  astonishment,  but  her 
gaze  never  left  the  table  in  front  of  her. 

“Not  me  I” 

“Well,  I should  have  thought  that 
everybody  knew  that.  Some  people 
use  a jug,  and  fill  it  up  with  water  just 
high  enough  to  cover  the  blades,  and 
stick  the  knives  in  to  soak.  But  I 
don’t  hold  with  that  because  of  the 
steam,  you  see.  Steam’s  nearly  as  bad 
as  water  for  the  handles.  And  then 
some  people  drop  the  knives  wholesale 
into  a basin  just  for  a second,  to  wash 
the  handles.  But  I don’t  hold  with 
that,  either.  What  I say  is  that  you 
can  get  the  handles  clean  with  the 
cloth  you  wipe  them  dry  with.  That’s 
what  I say.’ 

“And  so  there’s  soda  in  the  water?” 
“A  little.” 

“Well,  I never  knew  that,  either! 
It’s  quite  a business,  it  seems  to  me.” 

Without  doubt  Louis’  notions  upon 
domestic  work  were  being  modified 
with  extreme  rapidity.  In  the  suburb 
from  which  he  sprang,  domestic  work 
— and  in  particular  washing  up — had 
been  regarded  as  base,  foul,  humiliating, 
unmentionable — as  toil  that  any  slut 
might  perform  anyhow.  It  would  have 
been  inconceivable  to  him  that  he 
should  admire  a girl  in  the  very  act  of 
washing  up.  Young  ladies,  even  in 
exclusive  suburban  families,  were  some- 
times forced  by  circumstances  to  wash 
up — of  that  he  was  aware — but  they 
washed  up  in  secret  and  in  shame,  and 
it  was  proper  for  all  parties  to  pretend 
that  they  never  had  washed  up.  And 
here  was  Rachel  converting  the  horrid 
process  into  a dignified  and  impressive 
ritual.  She  made  it  as  fine  as  fine 
needlework  — so  exact,  so  dainty,  so 
proud  were  the  motions  of  her  fingers 
and  her  forearms.  Obviously  washing 
up  was  an  art,  and  the  delicate  operation 
could  not  be  scamped  nor  hurried.  . . . 

The  triple  pile  of  articles  on  the 
cloth  grew  slowly,  but  it  grew;  and 
then  Rachel,  having  taken  a fresh 


white  cloth  from  a hook,  began  to 
wipe,  and  her  wiping  was  an  art.  She 
seemed  to  recognize  each  fork  as  a 
separate  individuality,  and  to  attend 
to  it  as  to  a little  animal.  Whatever 
her  view  of  charwomen,  never  would 
she  have  said  of  forks  that  they  were 
all  alike. 

Louis  felt  in  his  hip  pocket  for  his 
reserve  cigarette-case. 

And  Rachel  immediately  said  with 
her  back  to  him: 

“Have  you  really  got  a revolver,  or 
were  you  teasing  — just  now  in  the 
parlor?” 

It  was  then  that  he  perceived  a small 
unframed  mirror,  hung  at  the  height 
of  her  face  on  the  broad  central  per- 
pendicular bar  of  the  old-fashioned 
window -frame.  Through  this  mirror 
the  chit — so  he  named  her  in  his  mind 
at  the  instant — had  been  surveying 
him! 

“Yes,”  he  said,  producing  the  second 
cigarette-case,  “I  was  only  teasing.” 
He  lit  a fresh  cigarette  from  the  end 
of  the  previous  one. 

“Well,”  said  she,  “you  did  frighten 
Mrs.  Maldon.  I was  so  sorry  for  her.” 

“And  what  about  you  ? Weren’t  you 
frightened?” 

“Oh  no!  I wasn’t  frightened.  I 
guessed,  ^somehow,  you  were  only  teas- 
ing.” 

“Well,  I just  wasn’t  teasing,  then!” 
said  Louis,  triumphantly  yet  with 
benevolence.  And  he  drew  a revolver 
from  his  pocket. 

She  turned  her  head  now,  and 
glanced  neutrally  at  the  incontestable 
revolver  for  a second.  But  she  made 
no  remark  whatever,  unless  the  pouting 
of  her  tightly  shut  lips  and  a mysterious 
smile  amounted  to  a remark. 

Louis  adopted  an  indifferent  tone: 

“Strange  that  the  old  lady  should 
be  so  nervous  just  to-night — isn’t  it? — 
seeing  these  burglars  have  been  knock- 
ing about  for  over  a fortnight.  Is  this 
the  first  time  she’s  got  excited  about  it?” 

“Yes,  I think  it  is,”  said  Rachel, 
faintly,  as  it  were  submissively,  with 
no  sign  of  irritation  against  him. 

With  their  air  of  worldliness  and 
mature  wisdom  they  twittered  on  like 
a couple  of  sparrows — inconsequent^, 
capriciously;  and  nothing  that  they  said 
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had  the  slightest  originality,  weight,  or 
importance.  But  they  both  thought 
that  their  conversation  was  full  of 
significance;  which  it  was,  though  they 
could  not  explain  it  to  themselves. 
What  they  happened  to  say  did  not 
matter  in  the  least.  If  they  had 
recited  the  Koran  to  each  other  the 
inexplicable  significance  of  their  words 
would  have  been  the  same. 

Rachel  faced  him  again,  leaning  her 
hands  behind  her  on  the  table,  and  said 
with  the  most  enchanting,  persuasive 
friendliness : 

“ I wasn't  frightened — truly!  I don’t 
know  why  I looked  as  though  I was.” 

“You  mean  about  the  revolver — in 
the  sitting-room?”  He  jumped  nimbly 
back  after  her  to  the  revolver  question. 

“Yes.  Because  I’m  quite  used  to 
revolvers,  you  know.  My  brother  had 
one.  Only  his  was  a Colt — one  of 
those  long  things.” 

“Your  brother,  eh?” 

“Yes.  Did  you  know  him?” 

“I  can’t  say  I did,”  Louis  replied, 
with  some  constraint. 

Rachel  said  with  generous  enthusi- 
asm: 

“He’s  a wonderful  shot,  my  brother 
is!” 

Louis  was  curiously  touched  by  the 
warmth  of  her  reference  to  her  brother. 
In  the  daily  long  monotonous  column 
of  advertisements  headed  succinctly 
“Money”  in  the  Staffordshire  Signal, 
there  once  used  to  appear  the  following 
invitation:  “WE  NEVER  REFUSE 
a loan  to  a responsible  applicant. 
No  fussy  inquiries.  Distance  no  object. 
Reasonable  terms.  Strictest  privacy. 
£3  to  £10,000.  Apply  personally  or 
by  letter.  Lovelace  Curzon,  7 Col- 
clough  Street,  Knype.”  Upon  a day 
Louis  had  chosen  that  advertisement 
from  among  its  rivals,  and  had  written 
to  Lovelace  Curzon.  But  on  the  very 
next  day  he  had  come  into  his  thousand 
pounds,  and  so  had  lost  the  advantage 
of  business  relations  with  Lovelace 
Curzon.  Lovelace  Curzon,  as  he  had 
learnt  later,  was  Reuben  Fleckring, 
Rachel’s  father.  Or,  more  accurately, 
Lovelace  Curzon  was  Reuben  Fleck- 
ring, junior,  Rachel’s  brother,  a young 
man  in  a million.  Reuben,  senior,  had 
been  for  many  years  an  entirely  medi- 
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ocre  and  ambitionless  clerk  in  a large 
works  where  Julian  Maldon  had  learnt 
otting,  when  Reuben,  junior  (whom 
e blindly  adored),  had  dragged  him 
out  of  clerkship,  and  set  him  up  as  the 
nominal  registered  head  of  a money- 
lending  firm.  An  amazing  occurrence! 

At  that  time  Reuben,  junior,  was  a 
minor,  scarcely  eighteen.  Yet  his  turn 
for  finance  had  been  such  that  he  had 
already  amassed  reserves,  and — without 
a drop  of  Jewish  blood  in  his  veins — 
possessed  confidence  enough  to  compete 
in  their  own  field  with  the  acutest  He- 
brews of  the  district.  Reuben,  senior, 
was  the  youth’s  tool. 

In  a few  years  Lovelace  Curzon  had 
made  a mighty  and  terrible  reputation 
jn  the  world  where  expenditures  exceed 
incomes.  And  then  the  subterranean 
news  of  the  day — not  reported  in  the 
Signal — was  that  something  serious 
had  happened  to  Lovelace  Curzon. 

And  the  two  Fleckrings  went  to  Ameri- 
ca, the  father,  as  usual,  hypnotized  by 
the  son.  And  they  left  no  wrack  behind 
save  Rachel. 

It  was  at  this  period — only  a few 
months  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
resent  narrative  — that  the  district 
ad  first  heard  aught  of  the  women- 
folk of  the  Fleckrings.  An  aunt,  sis- 
ter of  Reuben  senior — it  appeared — had 
died  several  years  earlier;  since  when 
Rachel  had  alone  kept  house  for  her 
brother  and  her  father.  According  to 
rumor  the  three  had  lived  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  relative  poverty,  utterly 
unvisited  except  by  clients.  No  good 
smell  of  money  had  ever  escaped  from 
the  small  front  room  which  was  em- 
ployed as  an  office  into  the  domestic 
portion  of  the  house.  It  was  alleged 
that  Rachel  had  existed  in  perfect  ig- 
norance of  all  details  of  the  business. 

It  was  also  alleged  that  when  the  sud- 
den crisis  arrived  her  brother  had  told 
her  that  she  would  not  be  taken  to 
America,  and  that,  briefly,  she  must 
shift  for  herself  in  the  world.  It  was 
alleged  further  that  he  had  given  her 
forty -five  pounds.  (Why  forty -five 
pounds  and  not  fifty,  none  knew.) 

The  whole  affair  had  begun  and  finished 
— and  the  house  was  sold  up — in  four 
days.  Public  opinion  in  the  street  and 
in  Knype  blew  violently  against  the 
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two  Reubens,  but  as  they  were  on  the 
Atlantic  it  did  not  affect  them.  Rachel, 
with  scarcely  an  acquaintance  in  the 
world  in  which  she  was  to  shift  for 
herself,  found  that  she  had  a streetful 
of  friends!  It  transpired  that  every- 
body had  always  divined  that  she  was  a 

firl  of  admirable  efficient  qualities.  She 
ehaved  as  though  her  brother  and 
father  had  behaved  in  a quite  usual 
and  proper  manner.  Assistance  in  the 
enterprise  of  shifting  for  herself  she 
welcomed,  but  not  sympathy.  The 
devotion  of  the  Fleckring  women  began 
to  form  a legend.  People  said  that 
Rachel’s  aunt  had  been  another  such 
creature  as  Rachel. 

Hence  the  effect  on  Louis,  who 
through  his  aunt  and  his  cousin  was 
acquainted  with  the  main  facts  and 
surmises,  of  Rachel’s  glowing  reference 
to  the  vanished  Reuben. 

“Where  did  your  brother  practise?” 
he  asked. 

“In  the  cellar.” 

“Of  course  it’s  easier  with  a long 
barrel.” 

“Is  it?”  she  said,  incredulously.  “You 
should  see  my  brother’s  score-card  the 
first  time  he  shot  at  that  new  miniature 
rifle-range  in  Hanbridge!” 

“Why?  Is  it  anything  special?” 
“Well,  you  should  see  it.  Five  bulls 
all  cutting  into  each  other.” 

“I  should  have  liked  to  see  that.” 
“I’ve  got  it  up-stairs  in  my  trunk,” 
said  she,  proudly.  “ I dare,  say  I’ll  show 
it  you  sometime.” 

“I  wish  you  would,”  he  urged. 

Such  loyalty  moved  him  deeply. 
Louis  had  had  no  sisters.  And  his  youth- 
ful suburban  experience  of  other  people’s 
sisters  had  not  fostered  any  belief 
that  loyalty  was  an  outstanding  quality 
of  sisters.  Like  very  numerous  young 
men  of  the  day,  he  had  passed  an  un- 
favorable judgment  upon  young  women. 
He  had  found  them  greedy  for  diver- 
sion, amazingly  ruthless  in  their  de- 
termination to  exact  the  utmost  pos- 
sible expensiveness  of  pleasure  in  return 
for  their  casual  society,  hard,  cruelly 
clever  in  conversation,  efficient  in  cer- 
tain directions,  but  hating  any  sus- 
tained effort,  and  either  socially  or 
artistically  or  politically  snobbish. 
Snobs  all!  Money-worshipers  all! . . . 


Well,  nearly  all ! It  mattered  not  wheth- 
er you  were  one  of  the  dandies 
or  one  of  the  hatless  or  Fletcherite 
corps  that  lolled  on  foot  or  on  bicycles, 
or  shot  on  motor-cycles,  through  the 
prim  streets  of  the  suburb — the  young 
women  would  not  remain  in  dalliance 
with  you  for  the  mere  sake  of  your 
beautiful  eyes.  Because  they  were 
girls  they  would  take  all  that  you  had 
and  more,  and  give  you  nothing  but 
insolence  or  condescension  in  exchange. 
Such  was  Louis’  judgment,  and  scores 
of  times  he  had  confirmed  it  in  private 
saloon-lounge  talk  with  his  compeers. 
It  had  not,  however,  rendered  the 
society  of  these  unconscionable  and  cold 
female  creatures  distasteful  to  him. 
Not  a bit!  He  had  even  sought  it  and 
been  ready  to  pay  for  that  society  in 
the  correct  manner — even  to  impertur- 
bably beggaring  himself  of  his  final  six- 

[>ence  in  order  to  do  the  honors  of  the 
atest  cinema.  Only,  he  had  a sense 
of  human  superiority.  It  certainly 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  in  the  vic- 
timized young  men  there  might  exist 
faults  which  complemented  those  of  the 
parasitic  young  women. 

And  now  he  contrasted  these  young 
women  with  Rachel!  And  he  fell  into 
a dreamy  mood  of  delight  in  her.  . . . 
Her  gesture  in  lighting  his  cigarette! 
Marvelous!  Tear  - compelling!  . . . 
Flippancy  dropped  away  from  him. 
. . . She  liked  him.  With  the  most  al- 
luring innocence,  she  did  not  conceal 
that  she  liked  him.  He  remembered 
that  the  last  time  he  called  at  his 
aunt’s  he  had  remarked  something 
strange,  something  disturbing,  in  Ra- 
chel’s candid  demeanor  toward  him- 
self. He  had  made  an  impression  on 
her!  He  had  given  her  the  lightning- 
stroke!  No  shadow  of  a doubt  as  to 
his  own  worthiness  crossed  his  mind. 

What  did  cross  his  mind  was  that 
she  was  not  quite  of  his  own  class. 
In  the  suburb,  where  “sets”  are  divided 
one  from  another  by  unscalable  barriers, 
she  could  not  have  aspired  to  him. 
But  in  the  kitchen,  now  become  the 
most  beautiful  and  agreeable  and 
romantic  interior  that  ne  had  ever 
seen — in  the  kitchen  he  could  somehow 
perceive  with  absolute  clearness  that  the 
snobbery  of  caste  was  silly,  negligible, 
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laughable,  contemptible.  _ Yes,  he  could 
perceive  all  that!  Life  in  the  kitchen 
seemed  ideal — life  with  that  loyalty  and 
that  candor  and  that  charm  and  that 
lovely  seriousness!  Moreover,  he  could 
teach  her.  She  had  already  blossomed 
— in  a fortnight.  She  was  blossoming. 
She  would  blossom  further. 

Odd  that,  when  he  had  threatened  to 
pull  out  a revolver,  she,  so  accustomed 
to  revolvers,  should  have  taken  a 
girlish  alarm!  That  queer  detail  of 
her  behavior  was  extraordinarily  se- 
ductive. But  far  beyond  everything 
else  it  was  the  grand  loyalty  of  her 
nature  that  drew  him.  He  wanted 
to  sink  into  it  as  into  a bed  of  down. 
He  really  needed  it.  Enveloped  in  that 
loving  loyalty  of  a creature  who  gave 
all  and  demanded  nothing,  he  felt  that 
he ’could  truly  be  his  best  self,  that  he 
could  work  marvels.  His  eyes  were 
moist  with  righteous  ardor. 

The  cutlery  reposed  in  a green-lined 
basket.  She  had  doffed  the  apron 
and  hung  it  behind  the  scullery  door. 
With  all  the  delicious  curves  of  her 
figure  newly  revealed,  she  was  reaching 
the  alarm-clock  down  from  the  mantel- 
piece, and  then  she  was  winding  it  up. 
The  ratchet  of  the  wheel  clacked,  and 
the  hurried  ticking  was  loud.  In  the 
grate  of  the  range  burned  one  spot  of 
gloomy  red. 

“Your  bedtime,  I suppose,”  he  mur- 
mured, rising  elegantly. 

She  smiled.  She  said: 

“Shall  you  lock' up,  or  shall  I?” 

“Oh!  I think  I know  all  the  tricks,” 
he  replied,  and  thought:  “She’s  a 
pretty  direct  sort  of  girl,  anyway!” 

About  an  hour  later  he  went  up  to 
his  room.  It  was  a fact  that  everything 
had  been  made  right  for  him.  The 
gas  burned  low.  He  raised  it,  and  it 
shone  directly  upon  the  wash-stand 
which  glittered  with  the  ivory  glaze 
of  large  earthenware,  and  the  whiteness 
of  towels  that  displayed  all  the  creases 
of  their  folding.  There  was  a new 
cake  of  soap  in  the  ample  soap-dish, 
and  a hew  tooth-brush  in  a sheath  of 
transparent  paper  lay  on  the  marble. 
“Ratn  er  complete,  this!”  he  reflected. 
The  nail-brush — an  article  in  which  he 
specialized — was  worn,  but  it  was  worn 


evenly  and  had  cost  good  money.  The 
water-bottle  dazzled  him;  its  polished 
clarity  was  truly  crystalline.  He  could 
not  remember  ever  having  seen  a toilet- 
array  so  shining  with  strict  cleanness. 
Indeed,  it  was  probable  that'  he  had 
never  set  eyes  on  an  absolutely  clean 
water-bottle  before;  the  qualities  as- 
sociated with  water-bottles  in  his  mem- 
ory were  semi-opacity  and  spottiness. 

The  dressing  - table  matched  the 
wash-stand.  A carriage-clock  in  leather 
had  been  placed  on  the  mantelpiece. 
In  front  of  the  mantelpiece  was  an 
old  embroidered  fire-screen.  Peeping 
between  the  screen  and  the  grate,  he 
saw  that  a fire  had  been  scientifically 
laid,  ready  for  lighting;  but  some  bits 
of  paper  and  oddments  on  the  top  of 
the  coal  showed  that  it  was  not  freshly 
laid.  The  grate  had  a hob  at  one  side, 
and  on  this  was  a small  bright  tin 
kettle.  The  bed  was  clearly  a good 
bed,  resilient,  softly  garnished.  On  it 
was  stretched  a long  striped  garment 
of  flannel,  with'old-fashioned  pearl  but- 
tons at  neck  and  sleeves.  An  honest 
garment,  quite  surely  unshrinkable. 
No  doubt  in  the  sixties,  long  before  the 
mind  of  man  had  leaped  to  the  fine 
perverse  conception  of  the  decorated 
pajama,  this  garment  had  enjoyed  the 
fullest  correctness.  Now,  after  per- 
haps forty  years  in  the  cupboards  of 
Mrs.  Maldon,  it  seemed  to  recall  the 
more  excellent  attributes  of  an  already 
forgotten  past,  and  to  rebuke  what  was 
degenerate  in  the  present. 

Louis,  ranging  over  his  experiences 
in  the  disorderly  and  mean  pretentious- 
ness of  the  suburban  home,  and  in 
the  discomfort  of  various  lodgings,  ap- 
preciated the  grave,  comfortable  be- 
nignity of  that  bedroom.  Its  appeal 
to  his  senses  was  so  strong  that  it  became 
for  him  almost  luxurious.  The  bedroom 
at  his  latest  lodgings  was  full  of  boot- 
trees  and  trouser-stretchers  and  coat- 
holders,  but  it  was  a paltry  thing  and 
a grimy.  He  saw  the  daily  and  hourly 
advantages  of  marriage  with  a loving,, 
simple  woman  whose  house  was  her 
pride.  He  had  a longing  for  solidities, 
certitudes,  and  righteousness. 

Musing  delectably,  he  drew  aside  the 
crimson  curtain  from  the  window  and 
beheld  the  same  prospect  that  Ra- 
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chel  had  beheld  on  her  walk  toward 
Friendly  Street — the  obscurity  of  the 
park,  the  chain  of  lamps  down  the  slope 
of  Moorthome  Road,  and  the  distant 
fires  of  industry  still  farther  beyond, 
toward  Toft  End.  He  had  hated  the 
foul,  sordid,  ragged  prospects  and 
vistas  of  the  Five  Towns  when  he  came 
new  to  them  from  London,  and  he  had 
continued  to  hate  them.  They  deso- 
lated him.  But  to-night  he  thought 
of  them  sympathetically.  It  was  as  if 
he  was  divining  in  them  for  the  first 
time  a recondite  charm.  He  remem- 
bered what  an  old  citizen  named  Dain 
had  said  one  evening  at  the  Conser- 
vative Club:  “People  may  say  what 
they  choose  about  Bursley.  I’ve  just 
returned  from  London  and  I tell  thee 
I was  glad  to  get  back.  I like  Burs- 
ley.” A grotesque  saying,  he  had 
thought  then.  Yet  now  he  positively 
felt  himself  capable  of  sharing  the  senti- 
ment. Rachel  in  the  kitchen,  and  the 
kitchen  in  the  town,  and  the  town 
amid  those  scarred  and  smoking  hil- 
locks! . . . Invisible  phenomena!  Mys- 
terious harmonies!  i he  influence  of 
the  night  solaced  and  uplifted  him  and 
bestowed  on  him  new  faculties  of  per- 
ception. 

At  length,  deciding,  after  character- 
istic procrastination,  that  he  must  really 
go  to  bed,  he  wound  up  his  watch 
and  put  it  on  the  dressing-table.  His 
pockets  had  to  be  emptied  and  his 
clothes  hung  or  folded.  His  fingers 
touched  the  notes  in  the  left-hand 
outside  pocket  of  his  coat.  Not  for 
one  instant  had  the  problem  of  the 
bank-notes  been  absent  from  his  mind. 
Throughout  the  conversation  with 
Rachel,  throughout  the  interval  be- 
tween her  retirement  and  his  own, 
throughout  his  meditations  in  the 
bedroom,  he  had  not  once  escaped  from 
the  obsession  of  the  bank-notes  and 
their  problem.  He  knew  now  how  the 
problem  must  be  solved.  There  was, 
after  all,  only  one  solution,  and  it  was 
extremely  simple.  He  must  put  the 
notes  back  where  he  had  found  them, 
underneath  the  chair  on  the  landing. 
If  advisable,  he  might  rediscover  them 
in  the  morning  and  surrender  them 
immediately.  But  they  must  not  re- 
main in  his  room  during  the  night. 


He  must  not  examine  them — he  must 
not  look  at  them. 

He  approached  the  door  quickly, 
lest  he  might  never  reach  the  door. 
But  he  was  somehow  forced  to  halt  at 
the  wardrobe,  to  see  if  it  had  coat- 
holders.  It  Had  one  coat-holder.  . . . 
His  hand  was  on  the  door-knob.  He 
turned  it  with  every  species  of  pre- 
caution— and  it  complained  loudly  in 
the  stijl  night.  The  door  opened,  with 
a terrible  explosive  noise  of  protest. 
He  gazed  into  the  darkness  of  the  land- 
ing, and  presently,  by  the  light  from 
the  bedroom,  could  distinguish  the 
vague  boundaries  of  it.  The  chair, 
invisible,  was  to  the  left.  He  opened 
the  door  wider  to  the  nocturnal  riddle 
of  the  house.  His  hand  clasped  the 
notes  in  his  pocket.  No  sound!  He 
listened  for  the  ticking  of  the  lobby 
clock  and  could  not  catch  it.  He 
listened  more  intently.  It  was  im- 
possible that  he  should  not  hear  the 
ticking  of  the  lobby  clock.  Was  he 
dreaming?  Was  he  under  some  de- 
lusion? Then  it  occurred  to  him  that 
the  lobby  clock  must  have  run  down 
or  otherwise  stopped.  Clocks  did 
stop.  . . . And  then  his  heart  bounded 
ana  his  flesh  crept.  He  had  heard 
footsteps  somewhere  below.  Or  were 
the  footsteps  merely  in  his  imagination  ? 

Alone  in  the  parlor,  after  Rachel  had 
gone  to  bed,  he  had  spent  some  time 
in  gazing  at  the  Signal;  for  there  had 
been  absolutely  nothing  else  to  do,  and 
he  could  not  have  thought  of  sleep 
at  such  an  early  hour.  It  is  true  that, 
with  his  intense  preoccupations,  he  had 
for  the  most  part  gazed  uncomprehend- 
ingly  at  the  Signal.  The  tale  of  the 
latest  burglaries,  however,  had  by 
vjrtue  of  its  intrinsic  interest  reached 
his  brain  through  his  eyes,  and  had 
impressed  him,  despite  preoccupations. 
And  now,  as  he  stood  in  tne  gloom  at  the 
door  of  his  bedroom  and  waited  fever- 
ishly for  the  sound  of  more  footsteps, 
it  was  inevitable  that  visions  of  burglars 
should  disturb  him. 

The  probability  of  burglars  visiting 
any  particular  house  in  tne  town  was 
infinitely  slight — his  common  sense  told 
him  that.  But  supposing  — just  sup- 
osing — that  they  actually  had  chosen 
is  aunt’s  abode  for  their  prey!  . . . . 
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Conceivably  they  had  leamt  that  Mrs. 
Maldon  was  to  have  a large  sum  of 
money  under  her  roof.  Conceivably 
a complex  plan  had  been  carefully  laid. 
Conceivably  one  of  the  great  burglaries 
of  criminal  history  might  be  in  progress. 
It  was  not  impossible.  No  wonder 
that,  with  bank-notes  loose  all  over  the 
place,  his  shockingly  negligent  auntie 
should  have  special  qualms  concerning 
burglars  on  that  night  of  all  nights! 
Fortunate  indeed  that  he  carried  a 
revolver,  that  the  revolver  was  loaded, 
and  that  he  had  some  skill  to  use  it! 
A dramatic  surprise — his  gun  and  the 
man  behind  it — for  burglars  who  had  no 
doubt  counted  on  having  to  deal  with 
a mere  couple  of  women!  He  had  but 
to  remove  his  shoes  and  creep  down  the 
stairs.  He  felt  at  the  revolver  in  his 
pocket.  Often  had  he  pictured  himself 
in  the  act  of  calmly  triumphing  over 
burglars  or  other  villains. 

Then,  with  no  further  hesitation,  lie 
silently  closed  the  door — on  the  in- 
side! . . . How  could  there  be  burglars 
in  the  house?  The  suspicion  was 
folly.  What  he  had  heard  could  be 
naught  but  the  ghostly  cracking  and 
yielding  of  an  old  building  at  night. 
Was  it  not  notorious  that  the  night 
was  full  of  noises?  And  even  if  burg- 
lars had  entered!  . . . Better,  safer,  to 
ignore  them!  They  could  not  make 
off  with  a great  deal,  for  the  main  item 
of  prey  happened  to  be  in  his  own 
pocket.  Let  them  search  for  the  treas- 
ure! If  they  had  the  effrontery  to  come 
searching  in  his  bedroom,  he  would 

B've  them  a reception!  Let  them  try! 

e looked  at  the  revolver,  holding  it 
beneath  the  gas.  Could  he  aim  it  at  a 
human  being?  ... 

Or  — another  explanation  — possibly 
Rachel,  having  forgotten  something  or 
having  need  of  something,  had  gone 
down-stairs  for  it.  He  had  not  thought 
of  that.  But  what  more  natural? 
Sudden  toothache — a desire  for  lauda- 
num— a visit  to  a store  cupboard:  such 
was  the  classic  order  of  events. 

He  listened,  secure  within  the  four 
walls  of  his  bedroom.  He  smiled.  He 
could  have  fancied  that  he  heard  an 
electric  bell  ring  ever  so  faintly  at  a 
distance — in  the  next  house,  in  the  next 
world. 


He  laughed  to  himself. 

Then  at  length  he  moved  again  to- 
ward the  door;  and  he  paused  in  front 
of  it.  There  were  no  burglars!  The 
notion  of  burglars  was  idiotic!  He 
must  put  the  notes  back  under  the 
chair.  His  whole  salvation  depended 
upon  his  putting  the  notes  back  under 
the  chair  on  the  landing!  ...  An  affair 
of  two  seconds!  . . . With  due  caution 
he  Opened  the  door.  And  simultane- 
ously, at  die  very  self-same  instant, 
he  most  distinctly  heard  the  click  of 
the  latch  of  his  aunt’s  bedroom  door, 
next  his  own!  Now,  in  a horrible 
quandaiy,  trembling  and  perspiring, 
he  felt  completely  nonplussed.  He 
pushed  his  own  door  to,  but  without 
quite  closing  it,  for  fear  of  a noise;  and 
edged  away  from  it  toward  the  fire- 
place. 

Had  his  aunt  wakened  up,  and  felt 
a misgiving  about  the  notes,  and  found 
that  they  were  not  where  they  ought 
to  be? 

No  further  sound  came  through  the 
crack  of  his  door.  In  the  dwelling 
absolute  silence  seemed  to  be  estab- 
lished. He  stood  thus  for  an  indefinite 
eriod  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  the 
rain’s  _ action  apparently  suspended, 
until  his  agitation  was  somewhat  com- 
posed. And  then,  because  he  had  no 
clear  plan  in  his  head,  he  put  his  hands 
into  the  pocket  containing  the  notes 
and  drew  them  out.  And  immediately 
he  was  aware  of  a pleasant  feeling  of 
relief,  as  one  who,  after  battling  against 
a delicious  and  shameful  habit,  yields 
and  is  glad.  The  beauty  of  the  notes 
was  eternal;  no  use  could  stale  it. 
Their  intoxicating  effect  on  him  was 
just  as  powerful  now  as  before  supper. 
And  now,  as  then,  the  mere  sight  of 
them  filled  him  with  a passionate  con- 
viction that  without  tnem  he  would 
be  ruined.  His  tricks  to  destroy  the 
suspicions  of  Horrocleave  could  not 
possibly  be  successful.  Within  twenty- 
tour  hours  he  might  be  in  prison  if  he 
could  not  forthwith  command  a certain 
sum  of  money.  And  even  possessing 
the  money,  he  would  still  have  an 
extremely  difficult  part  to  play.  It 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  arrive 
early  at  the  works,  to  change  notes  for 
gold,  in  the  safe,  to  erase  many  of  his 
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penciled  false  additions,  to  devise  a 
postponement  of  his  crucial  scene  with 
Horrocleave,  and  lastly  to  invent  a 
plausible  explanation  of  the  piling  up 
of  a cash  reserve. 

If  he  had  not  been  optimistic  and  an 
incurable  procrastinator  and  believer  in 
luck  at  the  last  moment,  he  would  have 
seen  that  nothing  but  a miracle  could 
save  him  if  Horrocleave  were  indeed 
suspicious.  Happily  for  his  peace  of 
mind,  he  was  incapable  of  looking  a 
fact  in  the  face.  Against  all  reason  he 
insisted  to  himself  that  with  the  notes 
he  might  reach  salvation.  He  did  not 
trouble  even  to  estimate  the  chances  of 
the  notes  being  traced  by  their  num- 
bers. Such  is  the  magic  force  of  a weak 
character. 

But  he  powerfully  desired  not  to 
steal  the  notes,  or  any  of  them.  The 
image  of  Rachel  rose  between  him  and 
his  temptation.  Her  honesty,  candor, 
loyalty,  had  revealed  to  him  the  beauty 
of  the  ways  of  righteousness.  He  had 
been  bom  again  in  her  glance.  He 
swore  he  would  do  nothing  unworthy 
of  the  ideal  she  had  unconsciously  set 
up  in  him.  He  admitted  that  it  was 
supremely  essential  for  him  to  restore 
the  notes  to  the  spot  whence  he  had 
removed  them  ....  And  yet — if  he  did 
so,  and  was  lost?  What  then?  For 
one  second  he  saw  himself  in  the  dock 
at  the  police-court  in  the  town  hall. 
Awful  hallucination!  If  it  became  re- 
ality, what  use,  then,  his  obedience  to 
the  new  ideal?  Better  to  accomplish 
this  one  act  of  treason  to  the  ideal  in 
order  to  be  able  for  ever  afterward  to 
obey  it  and  to  look  Rachel  in  the  eyesl 
Was  it  not  so?  He  wanted  advice,  he 
wanted  to  be  confirmed  in  his  own 
opportunism,  as  a starving  beggar  may 
want  food. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  this  torture  of 
his  vacillations,  he  was  'staggered  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  noise  of 
Mrs.  Maldon’s  door  brusquely  opening, 
and  of  an  instant  loud,  firm  knock  on 
his  own  door.  The  silence  of  the  night 
was  shattered  as  by  an  earthquake. 

Almost  mechanically  he  crushed  the 
notes  in  his  left  hand — crushed  them 
into  a ball;  and  the  knuckles  of  that 
hand  turned  white  with  the  muscular 
tension. 


“Are  you  up?”  a voice  demanded. 
It  was  Rachel’s  voice. 

“Ye-es,”  he  answered,  and  held  his 
left  hand  over  the  screen  in  front  of  the 
fireplace. 

“May  I come  in?” 

And  with  the  word  she  came  in. 
She  was  summarily  dressed,  and  very 
pale,  and  her  hair,  more  notable  than 
ever,  was  down.  As  she  entered  he 
opened  his  hand  and  let  the  ball  of 
notes  drop  into  the  littered  grate. 

“Anything  the  matter?”  he  asked, 
moving  away  from  the  region  of  the 
hearth-rug. 

She  glanced  at  him  with  a kind  of 
mild  indulgence,  as  if  to  say:  “Surely 
you  don’t  suppose  I should  be  wandering 
about  in  the  night  like  this  if  nothing 
was  the  matter!” 

She  replied,  speaking  quickly  and 
eagerly: 

“I’m  so  glad  you  aren’t  in  bed.  I 
want  you  to  go  and  fetch  the  doctor — 
at  once.” 

“Auntie  ill?” 

She  gave  him  another  glance  like  the 
first,  as  if  to  sav:  “/’«i  not  ill,  and 
you  aren’t.  And  Mrs.  Maldon  is  the 
only  other  person  in  the  house — ” 

“ I’ll  go  instantly,”  he  added  in  haste. 
“Which  doctor?” 

“Yardley,  in  Park  Road.  It’s  near 
the  comer  of  Axe  Street.  You’ll  know 
it  by  the  yellow  gate — even  if  his  lamp 
isn’t  lighted.” 

“I  thought  old  Hawley  up  at  Hill- 
port  was  auntie’s  doctor.” 

“I  believe  he  is,  but  you  couldn’t 
et  up  to  Hillport  in  less  than  half  an 
our,  could  you?” 

“Not  so  serious  as  all  that,  is  it?” 

“Well,  you  never  know.  Best  to  be 
on  the  safe  side.  It’s  not  quite  like 
one  of  her  usual  attacks.  Sne’s  been 
upset.  She  actually  went  down- 
stairs.” 

“I  thought  I heard  somebody.  Did 
you  hear  her,  then  ?” 

“No,  she  rang  for  me  afterward. 
There’s  a little  electric  bell  over  my 
bed,  from  her  room.” 

“And  I heard  that  too,”  said  Louis. 

“Will  you  ask  Dr.  Yardley  to  come 
at  once?” 

“I’m  off,”  said  he.  “What  a good 
thing  I wasn’t  in  bed!” 
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“What  a good  thing  you’re  here 
at  all!”  Rachel  murmured,  suddenly 
smiling. 

He  was  waiting  anxiously  for  her  to 
leave  the  room  again.  But  instead  of 
leaving  it  she  came  to  the  fireplace  and 
looked  behind  the  screen.  He  trembled. 

“Oh!  That  kettle  is  there  1 I 
thought  it  must  be !”  And  picked  it  up. 

Then,  with  the  kettle  in  one  hand, 
she  went  to  a large  cupboard  let  into 
the  wall  opposite  the  door,  and  opened  it. 

“You  know  Park  Road,  I suppose,” 
she  turned  to  him. 

“Yes,  yes,  I’m  off!” 

He  was  obliged  to  go,  surrendering 
the  room  to  her.  As  he  descended  the 
stairs  he  heard  her  come  out  of  the 
room.  She  was  following  him  down- 
stairs. “Don’t  bang  the  door,”  she 
whispered.  “I’ll  come  and  shut  it 
after  you.” 

The  next  moment  he  had  undone  the 
door  and  was  down  the  front  steps  and 
in  the  solitude  of  Bycars  Lane.  He 
ran  up  the  street,  full  of  the  one  desire 
to  accomplish  his  errand  and  be  back 
again  in  the  spare  bedroom  alone. 
The  notes  were  utterly  safe  where  they 
lay,  and  yet — astounding  events  might 
happen.  Was  it  not  a unique  coinci- 
dence that  on  this  very  night  and  no 
other  his  aunt  should  fall  ill,  and  that 
as  a result  Rachel  should  take  him 
unawares  at  the  worst  moment  of  his 
dilemma?  And  further,  could  it  be  the 
actual  fact,  as  he  had  been  wildly 
guessing  only  a few  minutes  earlier, 
that  his  aunt  had  at  last  missed  the 
notes?  Could  it  be  that  it  was  this 
discovery  which  had  upset  her  and 
brought  on  an  attack?  . . . An  attack 
of  what? 

He  swerved  at  the  double  into  Park 
Road,  which  was  a silent  desert  watched 
over  by  forlorn  gas-lamps.  He  saw 
the  yellow  gate.  The  yellow  gate 
clanged  after  him.  He  searched  in  the 
deep  shadow  of  the  porch  for  the  button 
of  the  night-bell,  and  had  to  strike  a 
match  in  order  to  find  it.  He  rang; 
waitedfand  waited;  rang  again;  waited; 
rang  a third  time,  keeping  his  finger 
hard  on  the  button.  Then  arose  and 
expired  a flickering  light  in  the  hall  of 
the  house. 

“That  ’ll  dpi  That  ’ll  do!  You 
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needn’t  wear  the  bell  out.”  He  could 
hear  the  irritated  accents  through  the 
glazed  front  door. 

A dim  figure  in  a dressing-gown 
opened. 

“Are  you  Dr.  Yardley  ?”  Louis  gasped 
between  rapid  breaths. 

“What  is  it?’  The  question  was  sav- 
age. 

With  his  extraordinary  instinctive 
amiability  Louis  smiled  naturally  and 
persuasively. 

“You’re  wanted  at  Mrs.  Maldon’s, 
Bycars.  Awfullv  sorry  to  disturb  you.” 

“Oh!”  said  the  dressing-gown  in  a 
changed,  interested  tone.  “Mrs.  Mal- 
don’s! Right.  I’ll  follow  you.” 

“You’ll  come  at  once?”  Louis  urged. 

“I  shall  come  at  once.” 

The  door  was  curtly  closed. 

“So  that’s  how  you  call  a doctor 
in  the  middle  of  the  night!”  thought 
Louis,  and  ran  off.  He  had  scarcely 
deciphered  the  man’s  face. 

The  return,  being  chiefly  downhill, 
was  less  exhausting.  As  he  approached 
his  aunt’s  house  he  saw  that  tnere  was 
a light  on  the  ground-floor  as  well  as  in 
the  front  bedroom.  The  door  opened  as 
he  swung  the  gate.  The  lobby  gas  had 
been  lighted.  Rachel  was  waiting  for 
him.  Her  hair  was  tied  up  now.  The 
girl  looked  wise,  absurdly  so.  It  was 
as  though  she  was  engaged  in  the  act  of 
being  equal  to  the  terrible  occasion. 

“He’s  coming,”  said  Louis. 

“You’ve  been  frightfully  quick!” 
said  she,  as  if  triumphantly.  Sne  ap- 
peared to  glory  in  the  crisis. 

He  passed  within  as  she  held  the  door. 

He  was  frantic  to  rush  up-stairs  to  the 
fireplace  in  his  room;  but  he  had  to  seem 
deliberate. 

“And  what  next?”  he  inquired. 

“Well,  nothing.  It  ’ll  be  best  for  you 
to  sit  in  your  bedroom  for  a bit.  That’s 
the  only  place  where  there’s  a fire — and 
it’s  rather  chilly  at  this  time  of  night.” 

“A  fire?”  he  repeated,  incredulous 
and  yet  awestruck. 

“I  knew  you  wouldn’t  mind,”  said 
she.  “It  just  happened  there  wasn’t 
two  drops  of  methylated  spirits  left  in 
the  house,  and  as  there  was  a fire  laid 
in  your  room,  I put  a match  to  it. 

I must  have  hot  water  ready,  you  see. 
And  Mrs.  Maldon  only  has  one  of  those 
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old-fashioned  gas-stoves  in  her  bed- 
room— ” 

“I  see,”  he  agreed. 

They  mounted  the  steps  together. 
The  grate  in  his  room  was  a mass  of 
pleasant  flames  in  the  midst  of  which 
gleamed  the  bright  kettle. 

“How  is  she  now?”  He  asked  in  a 
trance.  And  he  felt  as  though  it  was 
another  man  in  his  own  body  who  was 
asking. 

[to  be  c 


“Oh!  It’s  not  very  serious,  I hope,” 
said  Rachel,  kneeling  to  coax  the  Are 
with  a short  wiry  poker.  “Only  you 
never  know.  I’m  just  going  in  again. 
. . . She  seems  to  lose  all  her  vitality — 
that’s  what’s  apt  to  frighten  you.” 

The  girl  looked  wise — absurdly,  de- 
liciously wise.  The  spectacle  of  her 
engaged  in  the  high  act  of  being  equal 
to  the  occasion  was  exquisite.  But 
Louis  had  no  eye  for  it. 
ttinued.] 


Afterward 

BY  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 

0 

THERE  is  one  thing,  O God, 

I ask.  . . . When  I am  dead, 
And  high  above  my  narrow  home 
The  clouds  float  overhead, 

Let  me  not  then  forget 
In  dreamless  hours  of  ease, 

In  immemorial  years  of  sleep, 

Earth’s  ancient  symphonies. 

I would  remember  still 
The  silver  pomp  of  spring, 

And  all  the  rush  of  leaf  and  bloom, 
The  songs  the  wild  birds  sing. 

Yea,  and  I would  recall, 

However  bleak  they  seem, 

The  little  sorrows  of  the  world 
In  a long,  lovely  dream; 

The  old  hopes  that  I lost, 

The  griefs  that  were  like  rain, 

And  the  hushed  anguish  of  my  heart 
When  it  was  tom  with  pain. 

Death  may  be  dear,  O God, 

But  Life  is  dearer  yet.  . . . 

When  I am  dumb  beneath  the  sod, 
Ah!  let  me  not  forget. 
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Petronella 


BY  TEMPLE  BAILEY 


thoughtfully, 
do,  my  dear?’ 


F you  loved  a man,  and 
knew  that  he  loved  you, 
and  he  wouldn’t  ask 
you  to  marry  him,  what 
would  you  do?” 

The  Admiral  sur- 
veyed his  grand-niece 
mat  do  you  expect  to 


Petronella  stopped  on  the  snowy  top 
step  and  looked  down  at  him.  “Who 
said  I had  anything  to  do  with  it?”  she 
demanded. 

The  Admiral’s  old  eyes  twinkled. 
“Let  me  come  in,  and  tell  me  about  it.” 

Petronella  smiled  at  him  over  her  big 
muff.  “If  you’ll  promise  not  to  'stay 
after  five,  I’ll  give  you  a cup  of  tea.” 

“Who’s  coming  at  five?” 

The  color  flamed  into  Petronella’s 
cheeks.  In  her  white  coat  and  white 
furs,  with  her  wind-blown  brown  hair, 
her  beauty  satisfied  even  the  Admiral’s 
critical  survey,  and  he  hastened  to  fol- 
low his  question  by  the  assertion.  “Of 
course  I’ll  come  in.” 

Petronella,  with  her  coat  off,  showed  a 
slenderness  which  was  enhanced  by  the 
straight  lines  of  her  white  wool  gown, 
with  the  long  sleeves  fur-edged,  and  with 
fur  at  the  top  of  the  high,  transparent 
collar.  She  wore  her  hair  curled  over  her 
ears  and  low  on  her  forehead,  which 
made  of  her  face  a small  and  delicate 
oval.  In  the  big  hall,  with  a roaring  fire 
in  the  wide  fireplace,  she  dispensed  com- 
forting hospitality  to  the  adoring  Ad- 
miral. Ana  when  she  had  given  him  his 
tea  she  sat  on  a stool  at  his  feet.  “Oh, 
wise  great-uncle,”  she  said,  “ I am  going 
to  tell  you  about  the  Man !” 

“Have  I ever  seen  him?” 

“No.  I met  him  in  London  last  year, 
and — well,  you  know  what  a trip  home 
on  shipboard  means,  with  all  the  women 
shut  up  in  their  cabins,  and  with  moon- 
light nights,  and  nobody  on  deck — ” 

“So  it  was  an  affair  of  moonlight  and 
propinquity?” 
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After  a pause:  “No,  it  was  an  affair 
of  the  only  man  in  the  world  for  me.” 
“My  dear  child—!” 

Out  of  a long  silence  she  went  on: 
“He  thought  I was  poor.  You  know 
how  quietly  I traveled  with  Miss  Dan- 
vers. And  he  didn’t  associate  Nell  Hew- 
lett with  Petronella  Hewlett  of  New 
York  and  Great  Rock.  And  so — well, 

rou  know,  uncle,  he  let  himself  go,  and 
let  myself  go,  and  then — ” 

She  drew  a long  breath.  “When  we 
landed,  things  stopped.  He  had  found 
out  who  I was,  and  he  wrote  me  a little 
note,  and  said  he  would  never  forget  our 
friendship — and  that’s — all.” 

She  finished  drearily,  and  the  bluff  old 
Admiral  cleared  his  throat.  There  was 
something  wrong  with  the  scheme  of 
things  when  his  Petronella  couldn’t  have 
the  moon  if  she  wanted  it! 

“And  what  can  I do — what  can  any 
woman  do?”  Petronella  demanded,  turn- 
ing on  him.  “ I can’t  go  to  him  and  say, 

* Please  marry  me.’  i can’t  even  think 
it”;  her  cheeks  burned.  “And  he’d  die 
before  he’d  say  another  word,  and  I sup- 
pose that  now  we’ll  go  on  growing  old, 
and  I’ll  get  thinner  and  thinner,  and  he’ll 
get  fatter  and  fatter,  and  I’ll  be  an 
old  maid,  and  he’ll  marry  some  woman 
who’s  poor  enough  to  satisfy  his  pride, 
and — well,  that  will  be  the  end  of  it, 
uncle.” 

“The  end  of  it?”  said  the  gentleman 
who  had  once  commanded  a squadron. 
“Well,  I guess  not,  Petronella,  if  you 
want  him.  Oh,  the  man’s  a fool!” 

“He’s  not  a fool,  uncle.”  The  sparks 
in  Petronella’s  eyes  matched  the  sparks 
in  the  Admiral’s. 

“Well,  if  he’s  worthy  of  you — ” 
Petronella  laid  her  cheek  against  his 
hand.  “The  question  is  not,”  she  said, 
faintly,  “of  his  worthiness,  but  of  mine, 
dear  uncle.” 

Dumbly  the  Admiral  gazed  down  at 
that  drooping  head.  Could  this  be 
Petronella  — confident,  imperious,  the 
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daughter  of  a confident  and  imperious 
race? 

He  took  refuge  in  the  question,  “ But 
who  is  coming  at  five?” 

“He  is  coming.  He  is  passing  through 
Boston  on  his  way  to  visit  his  mother  in 
Maine.  I asked  him  to  come.  I told 
him  I was  down  here  by  the  sea,  and 
intended  to  spend  Christmas  at  Great 
Rock  because  you  were  here,  and  be- 
cause this  was  the  house  I lived  in  when 
I was  a little  girl,  and  that  I wanted  him 
to  see  it;  and — I told  him  the  truth, 
uncle.” 

“The  truth?” 

“That  I missed  him.  That  was  all  I 
dared  say,  and  I wish  you  had  read  his 
note  of  assent.  Such  a stiff  little  thing.  It 
threw  me  back  upon  myself,  and  I wished 
that  I hadn’t  written  him  — I wished 
that  he  wouldn’t  come.  Oh,  uncle,  if  I 
were  a man,  I’d  give  a woman  the  right 
to  choose.  That’s  the  reason  there  are 
so  many  unhappy  marriages.  Nine 
wrong  men  ask  a woman,  and  the  tenth 
right  one  won’t.  And  finally  she  gets 
tired  of  waiting  for  the  tenth  right  one, 
and  marries  one  of  the  nine  wrong  ones.” 

“There  are  women  to-day,”  said  the 
Admiral,  “who  are  preaching  a woman’s 
right  to  propose.” 

Petronella  gazed  at  him,  thoughtfully. 
“I  could  preach  a doctrine  like  that — 
but  I couldn’t  practise  it.  It’s  easy 
enough  to  say  to  some  other  woman, 
‘Ask  him,’  but  it’s  different  when  you 
are  the  woman.” 

“Yet  if  he  asked  you,”  suggested  the 
Admiral,  “the  world  might  say  that  he 
wanted  your  money.” 

“Why  should  we  care  what  the  world 
would  say?”  Petronella  was  on  her  feet 
now,  defending  her  cause  vigorously. 
“Why  should  we  care?  Why,  it’s  our 
love  against  the  world,  uncle!  Why 
should  we  care?” 

The  Admiral  stood  up,  too,  and  paced 
the  rug  as  in  former  days  he  had  paced 
the  decks.  “There  must  be  some  way 
out,”  he  said  at  last,  and  stopped  short. 
“Suppose  I speak  to  him — ” 

“And  spoil  it  all!  Oh,  uncle!”  Petro- 
nella shook  him  by  the  lapels  of  his  blue 
coat.  “A  man  never  knows  how  a 
woman  feels  about  such  things.  Even 
you  don’t,  you  old  darling.  And  now 
will  you  please  go;  and  take  this  because 


I love  you,”  and  she  kissed  him  on  one 
cheek,  “and  this  because  it  is  a quarter 
to  five  and  you’ll  have  to  hurry,”  and 
she  kissed  him  on  the  other  cheek. 

The  Admiral,  being  helped  into  his  big 
cape  in  the  hall,  called  back,  “I  forgot 
to  give  you  your  Christmas  present,” 
and  he  produced  a small  package. 

“Come  here  and  let  me  open  it,” 
Petronella  insisted.  And  the  Admiral, 
without  a glance  at  the  accusing  clock, 
went  back.  And  thus  it  happened  that 
he  was  there  to  meet  the  Man. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Admiral 
suffered  a distinct  shock  as  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  hero  of  Petronella’s  ro- 
mance. Here  was  no  courtly  youth  of 
the  type  of  the  military  male  line  of 
Petronella’s  family,  but  a muscular 
young  giant  of  masterful  bearing.  The 
Hewlett  men  had  commanded  men;  one 
could  see  at  a glance  that  Justin  Hare 
had  also  commanded  women.  This,  the 
wise  old  Admiral  decided  at  once,  was 
the  thing  which  had  attracted  Petronella 
— Petronella,  who  had  held  her  own 
against  all  masculine  encroachments, 
and  who  was  heart-free  at  twenty-five! 

“Look  what  this  dearest  dear  of  an 
uncle  has  given  me,”  said  Petronella,  and 
held  up  for  the  young  surgeon’s  admira- 
tion a string  of  pearls  with  a sapphire 
clasp.  “They  belonged  to  my  great- 
aunt.  I was  named  for  her,  and  uncle 
says  I look  like  her.” 

“You  have  her  eyes,  my  dear,  and 
some  of  her  ways.  But  she  was  less 
independent.  In  her  time  women  leaned 
more,  as  it  were,  on  man’s  strength.” 

Justin  Hare  looked  at  them  with  in- 
terest— at  the  slender  girl  in  her  white 
own,  at  the  tall,  straight  old  man  with 
is  air  of  command. 

“Women  in  these  days  do  not  lean,” 
he  said,  with  decision;  “they  lead.” 

A spark  came  into  Petronella’s  eyes. 
“And  do  you  like  the  modem  type 
best?”  she  challenged. 

He  answered  with  smiling  directness, 
“I  like  you.” 

The  Admiral  was  pleased  with  that, 
though  he  was  still  troubled  by  this 
man’s  difference  from  the  men  of  his 
own  race.  Yet  if  back  of  that  honest 
bluntness  there  was  a heart  which  would 
enshrine  her — well,  that  was  all  he  would 
ask  for  this  dearest  of  girls. 
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He  glanced  at  the  clock,  and  spoke 
hurriedly:  “I  must  be  going,  my  aear; 
it  is  long  after  five.” 

“Must  you  really  go?”  asked  the 
mendacious  Petronella. 

An  hour  later  she  was  alone.  The 
visit  had  been  a failure.  She  admitted 
that,  as  she  gazed  with  a sort  of  agonized 
dismay  through  the  wide  window  to 
where  the  sea  was  churned  by  the  wild- 
ness of  the  northeast  gale.  Snow  had 
come  with  the  wind,  shutting  out  the 
view  of  the  great  empty  hotels  on  the 
Point,  shutting  out,  too,  the  golden  star 
of  hope  which  gleamed. from  the  top  of 
the  lighthouse. 

Petronella  turned  away  from  the  blank 
scene  with  a little  shudder.  Thus  had 
Justin  Hare  shut  her  out  of  his  life.  He 
had  talked  of  his  mother  in  Maine,  of  his 
hospital  plans  for  the  winter,  but  not  a 
word  had  he  said  of  those  moonlight 
nights  when  he  had  masterfully  swayed 
her  by  the  force  of  his  own  passion,  had 
wooed  her,  won  her. 

And  now  there  was  nothing  that  she 
could  do.  There  was  never  anything 
that  a woman  could  do!  And  so  she 
must  bear  it.  Oh,  if  she  could  bear  it! 

A little  later,  when  a maid  slipped  in 
to  light  the  candles,  Petronella  said  out 
of  the  shadows,  “When  Jenkins  goes  to 
the  post-office,  I have  a parcel  for  the 
mail.” 

“He’s  been,  miss,  and  there  won’t  be 
any  train  out  to-night;  the  snow  has 
stopped  the  trains.” 

“ Not  any  train !”  At  first  the  remark 
held  little  significance,  but  finally  the 
fact  beat  against  her  brain.  If  the  one 
evening  train  could  not  leave,  then  Jus- 
tin Hare  must  stay  in  town,  and  he 
would  have  to  stay  until  Christmas 
morning ! 

Petronella  went  at  once  to  the  tele- 
phone, and  called  up  the  only  hotel 
which  was  open  at  that  season.  Pres- 
ently she  had  Hare  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line. 

“You  must  come  to  my  house  to  din- 
ner,” she  said.  “Jenkins  has  told  me 
about  your  train.  Please  don’t  dress — 
there’ll  be  only  Miss  Danvers  and  uncle; 
and  you  shall  help  me  trim  my  little 
tree. 

Although  she  told  him  not  to  dress, 
she  changed  her  gown  for  one  of  dull 
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green  velvet,  built  on  the  simple  lines  of 
the  white  wool  she  had  worn  in  the  after- 
noon. The  square  neck  was  framed  by  a 
collar  of  Venetian  point,  and  there  was 
a queer  old  pin  of  pearls. 

The  Admiral,  arriving  early,  de- 
manded : “ My  dear,  what  is  this  ? I was 
just  sitting  down  to  bread  and  milk  and 
a handful  of  raisins,  and  now  I must 
dine  in  six  courses,  and  drink  coffee, 
which  will  keep  me  awake.” 

She  laid  her  cheek  against  his  arm. 
“Mr.  Hare’s  train  couldn’t  get  out  of 
town  on  account  of  the  snow.” 

“And  he’s  coming?” 

“Yes.” 

“But  what  of  this  afternoon,  my 
dear?” 

She  slipped  her  hand  into  his,  and 
they  stood  gazing  into  the  fire.  “It  was 
dreadful,  uncle.  I had  a feeling  that  I 
had  compelled  him  to  come — against  his 

win.” 

“Yet  you  have  asked  him  to  come 
again  to-night?” 

She  shivered  a little,  and  her  hand  was 
cold.  “Perhaps  I shall  regret  it — but 
oh,  uncle,  can’t  I have  for  this  one 
evening  the  joy  of  his  presence?  And  if 
to-morrow  my  heart  dies — ” 

“Nella,  my  dear  child — ” 

The  Admiral’s  own  Petronella  had 
never  drawn  in  this  way  upon  his  emo- 
tions. She  had  been  gentle,  perhaps  a 
little  cold.  But  then  he  had  always  wor- 
shiped at  her  shrine.  Perhaps  a woman 
denied  the  love  she  yearns  for  learns  the 
value  of  it.  At  any  rate,  here  in  his  arms 
was  the  dearest  thing  in  his  lonely  life, 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

When  Justin  came,  a half-hour  later, 
he  found  them  still  in  front  of  the  fire  in 
the  great  hall,  and  as  she  rose  to  wel- 
come him  he  saw  that  Petronella  had 
been  sitting  on  a stool  at  her  uncle’s  feet. 

“When  I was  a little  girl,”  she  ex- 
plained, when  Hare  had  taken  a chair 
on  the  hearth  and  she  had  chosen  an- 
other with  a high,  carved  back,  in  which 
she  sat  with  her  silken  ankles  crossed 
and  the  tips  of  her  slipper  toes  resting 
on  a leopard-skin  which  the  Admiral  had 
brought  back  from  India  — “when  I 
was  a little  girl  we  always  spent  Christ- 
mas Eve  in  this  house  by  the  sea  instead 
of  in  town.  We  were  all  here  then — 
mother  and  dad  and  dear  Aunt  Pet, 
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“Dinner  is  served,”  announced  Jen- 
kins from  the  doorv/^y,  jind  theft  Miss 
Danvei^  cartiv  d^vvft  afid  greeted  Justin, 
and  they  ail  went  out  together. 

There  was  holly  f&tieen tcfplet^*  and 
four  red  taftdles  in  silver7  bednees;  Tlie 
table  was  of  richly  eatveti  mahogany, 
and  the  Admifah  folloVidng  an  old  cus- 
tom, Served  the  soup  from  a silver  tu- 
reen, upheld  by  .four  fat  co puts.  From 
the  wide  arch  which  led  into  the  grfc-at 
hall  was  hung  3 hunch  of  mistletoe, 
beyond  the  arch,  the  roaring  fire  made  a 
background  of  gleaming,  golden  light; 

TV*  tb*  young,  surgeon  it  seemed  a 
fairy  scene  darning  with  the  color  and 
glow  of  a life  which  he  had  ne  ver  known. 
He  had  lived  so  King  surrounded  by  the 
bare,  blank  wails  of  a hospital.  Even 
Petronell^s  soft  green  gown  seemed 
made  of  some  myst(i.al  stuff  which  had 
nothing  in  iCtimtiiiim  ^ith  the  cowl  white 


and  we  hung  our  stockings  at  this  very 
firepbee-^and  now  there  is  no  one  hut 
Miss  Daft  yer$  and  me,  and  uncle,  who 
lives  up  aloft  in  his  big  house  across  the 
way,  where  He  has  a lookout  towexy  1 
always  feel  like  calling  up  to  him  when 
1 go  there,  ‘Oh,  Anne,  Sister  Anne,  do 
you  see  anybody  yomihg  ?’  ” 

- She  was  talking  nervously,  with  her 
cheek;,  as.  white- as  a lily,  but  with  her 
eves  shining.  The.  Admiral  glanced  at 
Hare.  The  young  rnan  was  drinking  in 
her  beauty,  But  suddenly  Ire  frowned 
and  r urned  away  his  eyes. 

"It  was  very  good  of  yon  to  ;»sk  me 
csvkiy”  hevsalHV’.formafly.  •' 

That  steadied  Petrftftylla.  Her  ner- 
vous sel.C-c:<>®ser«nsftess  tied,  and  she  was 
at  once  the  gfaciony,  impersonal  hostess. 
The  Admiral  glowed  with  pride  of  her. 

‘ he  said  to  himself; 


SheTl  carry  it  off, 
it’s  in  her  blood.” 
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or  blue  starchiness  of  the  uniforms  of 
nurses. 

They  talked  of  many  things,  covering 
with  their  commonplaces  the  tenseness 
of  the  situation.  Then  suddenly  the  con- 
versation took  a significant  turn. 

“I  love  these  stormy  nights,”  Petro- 
nella  had  said,  “with  the  snow  blowing, 
and  the  wind,  and  the  house  all  warm 
and  bright.” 

“Think  of  the  poor  sailors  at  sea,” 
Hare  had  reminded  her. 

“Please — I don’t  want  to  think  of 
them.  We  have  done  our  best  for  them, 
uncle  and  I.  We  have  opened  a reading- 
room  down  by  the  docks,  so  that  all  who 
are  ashore  can  have  soup  and  coffee  and 
sandwiches,  and  there’s  a big  stove, 
and  newspapers  and  magazines.” 

“You  dispense  charity?” 

“Why  not  ?”  she  asked  him,  confident- 
ly. “We  have  plenty — why  shouldn’t 
we  give?” 

“Because  it  takes  away  from  their 
manhood  to  receive.” 

The  Admiral  spoke  bluntly.  “The 
men  don’t  feel  it  that  way.  This  char- 
ity, as  you  call  it,  is  a memorial  to  my 
wife.  The  grandfathers  of  these  boys 
used  to  see  her  light  in  the  window  of 
the  old  house  on  stormy  nights,  and  they 
knew  that  it  was  an  invitation  to  good 
cheer.  More  than  one  crew  coming  in 
half  frozen  were  glad  of  the  soup  and 
coffee  which  were  sent  down  to  them  in 
cans  with  baskets  of  bread.  And  this 
little  coffee-room  has  been  the  out- 
growth of  just  such  hospitality.  There 
are  too  many  of  the  men  to  have  in  my 
house.  I simply  entertain  them  else- 
where, and  I like  to  go  and  talk  to  them, 
and  sometimes  Petronella  goes.” 

“There’s  a picture  of  dear  Aunt  Pet 
hanging  there,”  said  Petronella,  “and 
you  can’t  imagine  how  it  softens  the 
manners  of  the  men.  It  is  as  if  her  spirit 
brooded  over  the  place.  They  have 
made  it  into  a sort  of  shrine,  and  they 
bring  shells  and  queer  carved  things  to 
put  on  the  shelf  below  it.” 

“ In  the  city  we  are  beginning  to  think 
that  such  methods  weaken  self-respect.” 

“That’s  because,”  said  the  wise  old 
Admiral,  “in  the  city  there  isn’t  any 
real  democracy.  You  give  your  friend 
a cup  of  coffee  and  think  nothing  of  it, 
yet  when  I give  a cup  of  coffee  to  a sailor 


whose  grandfather  and  mine  fished  to- 
gether on  the  banks,  you  warn  me  that 
my  methods  tend  to  pauperize.  In  the 
city  the  poor  are  never  your  friends — in 
this  little  town  no  man  would  admit  that 
he  is  less  than  I.  They  like  my  coffee 
and  they  drink  it.” 

Petronella,  seeing  her  chance,  took  it. 
“I  think  people  are  horrid  to  let  money 
make  a difference.” 

“You  say  that,”  said  Hare,  “because 
you  have  never  had  to  accept  favors — 
you  have,  in  other  words,  never  been  on 
the  other  side.” 

The  Admiral,  taking  up  cudgels  for  his 
niece,  answered,  “If  she  nad  been  on  the 
other  side,  she  would  have  taken  life  as 
she  takes  it  now — like  a gentleman  and 
a soldier,”  and  he  smiled  at  Petronella. 

Hare  had  a baffled  sense  that  the 
Admiral  was  right — that  Petronella’s 
fineness  and  delicacy  would  never  go 
down  in  defeat  or  despair.  She  would 
hold  her  head  high  though  the  heavens 
fell.  But  could  any  man  make  such  de- 
mands upon  her?  For  himself,  he  would 
not. 

So  he  answered,  doggedly,  “We  shall 
hope  she  need  never  be  tested.”  And 
Petronella’s  heart  sank  like  lead. 

But  presently  she  began  to  talk  about 
the  little  tree.  “We  have  always  had  it 
in  uncle’s  lookout  tower.  That  was 
another  of  dear  Aunt  Pet’s  thoughts 
for  the  sailors.  On  clear  nights  they 
looked  through  their  glasses  for  the  little 
colored  lights,  and  on  stormy  nights  they 
knew  that  back  of  all  the  snow  was  the 
Christmas  brightness.” 

“I  never  had  a tree,”  said  Justin. 
“When  I was  a kiddie  we  had  pretty 
hard  times,  and  the  best  Christmas  I 
remember  was  one  when  mother  made 
us  boys  put  up  a shelf  for  our  books,  and 
she  started  our  collection  with  Treasure 
Island  and  Huckleberry  Finn.” 

In  the  adjoining  room,  volumes 
reached  from  floor  to  ceiling,  from  end 
to  end.  Petronella  had  a vision  of  this 
vivid  young  giant  gloating  over  his  two 
books  on  a rude  shelf.  And  all  her  life  she 
had  had  the  things  she  wanted!  Some- 
how the  thought  took  the  bitterness  out 
of  her  attitude  toward  him.  How  strong 
he  must  be  to  deny  himself  now  the  one 
great  thing  that  he  craved  when  his  life 
had  held  so  little. 
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“How  lovely  to  begin  with  just  those 
two  books,”  she  said,  softly,  and  the 
radiance  of  her  smile  was  dazzling. 

When  she  showed  him  her  presents  she 
was  still  radiant.  There  was  a queer 
opera-bag  of  Chinese  needlework,  with 
handles  of  jade,  a Damascus  bowl  of 

Eierced  brass,  a tea-caddy  in  quaint 
lutch  repousse;  there  was  a silver-em- 
broidered altar-cloth  for  a cushion,  a bit 
of  Copenhagen  faience,  all  the  sophisti- 
cated artistry  which  is  sent  to  those  who 
have  no  need  for  the  commonplace. 
There  were  jewels,  too:  a bracelet  of 
topazes  surrounded  by  brilliants,  a pair 
of  slipper  buckles  of  turquoises  set  in  sil- 
ver, a sapphire  circlet  for  her  little  finger, 
a pendent  of  seed  pearls. 

As  she  opened  the  parcels  and  dis- 

Elayed  her  riches  Justin  felt  bewildered. 

lis  gifts  to  his  mother  had  included 
usually  gloves  and  a generous  check;  if 
he  had  ventured  to  choose  anything  for 
Petronella  he  would  not  have  dared  go 
beyond  a box  of  candy  or  a book;  he 
had  given  his  nurses  pocket-books  and 
handkerchiefs.  And  the  men  of  Petro- 
nella’s  world  bestowed  on  her  brass 
bowls  and  tea-caddies! 

Miss  Danvers  vanished  upstairs.  The 
Admiral,  having  admired,  slipped  away 
to  the  library,  encouraged  by  Petro- 
nella’s  whispered:  “Oh,  uncle  dear, 
leave  us  alone  for  just  a little  minute. 
I’ve  found  a way!” 

Then  Petronella,  with  that  radiance 
still  upon  her,  sat  down  on  her  little 
stool  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  looked  at 
Justin  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth. 

“You  haven’t  given  me  anything,” 
she  began,  reproachfully. 

“What  could  I give  that  would 
compare  with  these?”  His  hand  swept 
toward  the  exquisite  display.  “What 
could  I give — ” 

“There’s  one  thing,”  softlv. 

“What?” 

“That  copy  of  Treasure  Island  that 
your  mother  gave  you  long  ago.” 

Dead  silence.  Then,  unsteadily: 
“Why  should  you  want  that?” 

“Because  your  mother — loved  you.” 
Again  dead  silence.  Hare  did  not  look 
at  her.  His  hand  clenched  the  arm  of  his 


chair.  His  face  was  white.  Then,  very 
low,  “Why  do  you — make  it  hard  for 
me  ?” 

“Because  I want — the  book”;  she 
was  smiling  at  him  with  her  eyes  like 
stars.  “ I want  to  read  it  with  the  eyes 
of  the  little  boy — with  the  eyes  of  the 
little  boy  who  looked  into  the  future  and 
saw  life  as  a great  adventure;  who 
looked  into  the  future — and  dreamed.” 

He  had  a vision,  too,  of  that  little  boy, 
reading,  in  the  old  house  in  the  Maine 
woods,  by  the  light  of  an  oil-lamp,  on 
Christmas  Eve,  with  the  snow  blowing 
outside  as  it  blew  to-night. 

“And  your  mother  loved  you  because 
she  loved  your  father,”  the  girl’s  voice 
went  on,  “and  you  were  all  very  happy 
up  there  in  the  forest.  Do  you  remem- 
ber that  you  told  me  about  it  on  the 
ship? — you  were  happy,  although  you 
were  poor,  and  hadn’t  any  books  but 
Treasure  Island  and  Huckleberry  Finn. 
But  your  mother  was  happy — Because 
she — loved  your  father.” 

As  she  repeated  it,  she  leaned  forward. 
“Could  you  think  of  your  mother  as 
having  been  happy  with  any  one  else 
but  your  father?”  she  asked.  “Could 
you  think  of  her  as  having  never  married 
him,  of  having  gone  through  the  rest 
of  her  days  a half-woman,  because  he 
would  not — take  her — into  his  life?  Can 
you  think  that  all  the  money  in  the 
world — all  the  money  in  the  whole  world 
— would — would  have  made  up — ” 

The  room  seemed  to  darken.  Hare 
was  conscious  that  her  face  was  hidden 
in  her  hands,  that  he  stumbled  toward 
her,  that  he  knelt  beside  her — that  she 
was  in  his  arms. 

“Hush,”  he  was  saying  in  that  beating 
darkness  of  emotion.  “Hush,  don’t  cry 
— I — I will  never  let  you  go — ” 

When  the  storm  had  spent  itself  and 
when  at  last  she  met  his  long  gaze,  he 
whispered,  “I’m  not  sure  now  that  it  is 
right — ” 

"You  will  be  sure  as  the  years  go  on,” 
she  whispered  back;  then,  tremulously: 
“but  I — I could  never  have — talked  that 
way  if  I had  thought  of  you  as  the  man. 
I had  to  think  of  you  as  the  little  boy — 
who  dreamed.” 
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;Ur^-^rr^§^^n¥.kr  ane  octrasOhtts  In  scarcely  three  miles  on  the  “Svay^  when 
v h ' .i.K.  Cijhr«:ritfe>iilcc  to  the  tight  of  the  road  sprang.a  rocky* 

;,?'•*  '~p>  ..•..■  ••  himself  a sircar  wooded.  Inti,  with  a scrambling,  stony 

I .‘•'•'  ■r,  ;,rul  I shall  count  path  running  tip ;thr.>ugh,ey.crv. **»«£»- 

among  <,he  perfect  hap-  riihU*  not  of  brushviwd  ytht;  .bo'x 
. • ••;:■.  of  my  life  our  and  holly' .and  itwarl-oali.  blacVthdrnr 

Pnpn^'l  - like  arrival  at  with  its  starved  blossom,  and  here  and 

os  •' :••  : . , to  • those  vn ho  there  a viytec  »t;i  the  grass. 

vu,,v,  . <•(•<  1 f •;  the  history  of  As  v.e"  Ml  owed  that  stony  path,  the 

the  troubadours — to  any  one  who  )u,v  country  hi-sraO  to  spread  out  beneath  us 
read  even  Scott’s  ■dtine’yf-'&netrff'i* y— T i#, .$■;  orchards  ahd 

W'ill  come,  in  Swinburne's  splendid  phrase,  vineyards^  with  fantastic  .njeky  hills  for 
•with  “a  sound  of  swotds  and  Itvrps  in  its  distant  v. alls,  ;ind  soon,  umonie:  the 
heaven.”  .Wild  war  and  wild  'sing-  rabble • d rock-  and  vines,  rose  .vmolder- 
ing,  desperate  valor  of  men  and  gulden  'mt.  wayside  cross.  ;,pd,  a little-  ahead  of 
beauty  of  women,  cao  -never  have  found  us.  , high  above  a prosperous  wilderness 
a stage-setting  rnorfc  raoiahtically  theif  of  foliage,;  shot  tip  am  iuioierise  square 
own  than  the  tragic  rocks  and  haunted  rower. 

ruins  of  f„e?  Batix.  , ■ At , first  \yy  eieptyied  n fortress,  but 

The  day's  walk  there,  ontv  Wtijfc  fif-  i'rt 

teen  miles  from  Allies,  had  been  suffi-  Provence,  and  this  demiem  pPaVed  to  he 
riendy  of  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  a fourteen r h-ce  nr »» ry  addition  to  the  rd.»- 
of— almost  too  mdjph  poetry  tpr  ode  Jdyf  h^y-df  Montmaiopty  Ihrd  yt  n s proter- 
— for  we  had  hardly  left  Arles,  .were  tion  cl  uttered  buddings  of  a mom  -rnongs-' 
v„i.  cxxyut-rfn.  rc*  -34  ' TTT-T-  o o. 
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as  a ^hcgpfijld.  A hair-c>hj»ty  le^ 

on  the  ground  nt&r  by  spoke  of  an  absent 
shepherd,  and  two  carts  piled  with  the 
husks,  of  grapes  that  bad  gone  through 
tHe  press,  standing,  inside  the  entering 
archway.  told  that  litis  place- of  w ar  and 
r>»vycr  was  now  ;i  baton  of  thy  rural 
-<!>•,  half  iaoio,  md.  half  Vineyard. 


tic  cltaviic'cr;  a • vast  echoing.  empty 
'chun.h,  I- nc..rli  sv.jm-  h,  hollowed  out  of 
the  solid  rock.- ais  £fvp!'»  and  oratories 
where  tire  antiquary  hnds  the  begimung 
of  rice  whok  vast  pile,  b>r  in  -on.-  oi 
those  rock-hewn  Suhfftftaneim  eelferhe 
patron  saint  of  the  rggipith^Sf-  Xro-- 
phirmis — is  said  to  Hsy%  Had  a:  Acnnfe'- 
-iWOftar”’  for  the  benefit  rd  those-  early 
monks  who  thus  sought  s.dc-y  tor  r.heir 
worship  in  the  hollowed  rock, 

' Alontmajoirr  ftilfi Irprto  idpa  nf  a pep 
•feet  non.  it  ts  not  xon  ipuek fttglqctcd, 
hot  too  vi-elf  cared  fury  wl'Htcl’if-  is»v  aswve 
hstind  on  leaving  itiiV-a-..  living 

-in  a cottage  tucked  beneath  pm  of 
its  maftv  avahsv  fnit,  charmingly  wise 
a nd  syoipathefie  as  .arc  most  of  the 
pardons:  of  Trench  antiquities,  we 
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and  plucked  rive  fragrant  wall-Howcrs 
horn  rhe  crumbling  masonry. 

A flock  of  s'hcfcp,  with  their  young 
lambs,  it  ere  the  only  inhabitants  of  the 
abbey  sa  ve  mirselves,  one  of  the  Vast 
srunc  rooms  iiodi  *'  the  rower  being  used 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  “LA  REiNE  JEANNE”  263 

That  inscription  seemed  to  us  strange-  surprised  at  his  antiquarian  knowledge 
l?  touching  and  provocative  of  thought.,  and  enthusiasm,  knowledge  which  was 
Here  was  a vilktge  tJv^t  had,  so  to  say,  % plainly,  no  more  information  got  hy  rote 
corporate  belief  in  God,  and  thus  tp  are-  for  the  ears  of  travelers,  hut  the  result  of 
fully  put  itself  on  record  tor  the  pa>ser4n-  per  son  ,d  study  and  pride  in  the  -story  of 
— •testifytng  to  His  protectiou  i lapuot  hts  a ilfoge.  He  was  nor  the  only  peasant 
hut  think  that  miriy  a sad.  bewildered  thus  cqhivated  that  we  mec-HTht  he  not 
heart  has  beer,  sobeed  and  fortified  he  mhtemmg  to  call  him  a peasant  In- 
thar  onusual  "Credo."'  deed,  with  naive  frankness  he  told  ps 

On  themoodand  ridge  to  the  right  that  he  himself  .was  something  of  a 
three  or.  four  did  windmills  stood  up  yvnur.  and  he,  attrihutpd  . his  m>t  heing 
against  the  sky-kma  and,  as  we  passed  *0  well  'up  in/the  world  as  he  felt  entitled 
through  she  village  of  Foritveillt.  itself — to  he  to  the;  quaint,  t-uxrii tmt ance  of his 
g j|ri? houses,  evidently  having  been  "deserted"  by  his  wife  ajid 
built  with  stones  chat  had  oat  dune  eleven  children!  a desertion  one  might 
duty  in  iordlier  sffucu.rrs  - a iatsv  to  the  have  thought  rather  to  the  advantage  of 
right  directed  us  to ; ‘ [ e Moulin  de  pan-  a literary  man’s  fortunes  than  otherwise, 
det/'and  vee  tealwed  that  yvit in  the  So  many  old  «um  and  women  we  met 
v^lfttry astonished  us  by  a like  interest  in  his- 

While  wc  Avondered  whether  wc  emu  Id  toxical  and  rmisue  matters-  not  usually 
spare  the  time  th  follow  this  byway,  a associated  wath  the  Word  ;*^p^0snt*'i 
handsome  oldish  man  of  finer  manners,  but,  indeed,  the 'bpeassntC^f  Rnovenih: 
dressed  3S  a peasant,  saluted  ns.  and  — at.  ail  r-wm-.,  the  ukftr  bilk  -however 
offered  to  be  our  guide  to  this,  "souve-  humble 

nii  "of  his  "dear  master,  Daudct."  He  the  air  of  gentlefolk  and  ■■minds  touched 
wa$  an  irresistible  talker,  and  we  had  no  with  imagirtatioti.  The  atmosphere  of 
choice  hut  to  follow  him,  charmed  and  spacious  history  an  wtiich  thev  have  been 
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burn  and  h red  seems  try  have  touched 
them  with  a rutin  a)  aristocracy. 

'•**  DaddetN  thill  ” beats  this  inscription : 
**/*  f/Qtftdis.-.aii  niontin  svagrr  au  livrrqiu 
fthrtrais-  pins  lord  it  qjt?  jediiteraix  &e 
mil  ruin?  {Otxxiihs  mittes. — ,L  /hu/dct.” 
And  as  wesEixidpn  the  brtk  elevation 
our  http-wur$hij>er  traced  Wtt-h  hts  hand 
the  road  ajmrss  ilu'  fnopfs,  by  width  t,h* 
master  was accustomed  to  take  his  favor*- 
iffc  walk  thither.  •'  Then  in  my  ivote-hoti-k 

U-:  WIPES’,  " Mnutun  ,-f  Oomri'  $.  ><« 
four  vour  rrnorU'z  :i  F a n / . v illrt  eUpia n«/r.i 
J QXtrpk  Tmmw,  if  i&ui-  reitmpnctu  H r 
yxuUy -iff  afrfiqiiithi*  and  signed  it  with 
a Hne  flourishing  signature.  1 trust  that 
if  any  reader  of  these  Pooft  ybpuid  ever 
be  in  Fonmillt,  he  will  not  fail  to  ask 
for  M { oifissorn  favor 


•:  i giving  him  my  grateful  remembrances. 

Beyorfo  FontVeille  the  country  began 
to  grow  lonejfar— no  houses,  ttodung  but 
rolling  moorbmd,  with  sandy  ttsdcs  wan- 
dering off  Here  qpd  there  through  the 
gorse  a.nd  heather  and  gray-blue  fa  ven- 
der tempting  tme  acroSs  the  wild.  At 
rtfe  comer  iff  hne  of  these  tracks  a sign- 
post  offered  ns  the  fascinating  adventure 
of  “troglodyte’'  subterranean  dwellings, 
and  we  had  been  told  by  Danders  dis- 
ciple that  a subterranean  passage  ran 
bemath  the  moor  to  a ruined  castle  lying 
m a valley  to  our  left;  but  one  cannot 
accept  all*  the  delightful,  invitations  of 
the  storied  earth,  and  We  had  to  satisfy 
ourselves  by  exploring  one  of  the  rornan-* 
tic  old  marries  which  now  began  to  line 
the  road,  great  gulfs  cut  out  of  the  hortey- 
colored  sandstone,  tapes-, 
tried  with  ivy  and  inmnn-r. 
able  vines,  and  amhwi-hed 
with  every  wild  growth  of 
? scrub  and  sapling.  Shaking 
: ' ^ladders  led  one  down  to  hid) 

within  hall,  with  square- -ci.it 
porticoes  like  the  emrfmfss 
to  Egyptian  tombs,  all  filled 
with  the,  soft  yellow  light  of 
the  soft  stone.  The  Work- 
men Were  hway  and  the 
stone  saws  Jay  idle,  by  the- 
great,  square,  yeHpw  btpCfes, 
\Vt  toed  them,  and  found 
the  stung;  far  less  reyisripB 
Sr • . |M  than  the  cyust  of  Trench 
loaf.  In : disused  k gfonniy 
corneri  vfarer  dripped . into 


I t \ Was  natu  to  fear  yur" 
.Selves-:  aWay-Trorp;  the  spell 
of  their  hushed  niy^tefjy 
ami  mnyran  3|£a*fit  upon  sun- 
shine and  rhe  traveling 
toad,. 

Bur  the  Sunshine  was  bee 
coming  haunted,  too.  for  h 
Wa s growing  toward --the  end 
of  at  rt  ntixfo,  and  ahe  -id  of 
us  strange  gorged  of  lime- 
sront  hdls  were  preparing 
m isvaliefa  thy  read  in  a 
veritable'  f nlyctto  of  rocky 
Vimoi,  and  beetling  ion. 


A Wayside  Shrine 


A Provencal  Peasant  Home 
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roadway,  ana  presently  a band  of  some 
six  young  men  and  six  young  women, 
linked  arm  in  arm,  swept  along  dancing 
and  singing,  crossing  the  road  from  side 
to  side,  and  singing,  of  all  things,  a some- 
what improper  student-song  from  Paris! 
There  was  enough  moonlight  for  us  all 
to  see  one  another. 

Poor  tired  things T*  they  said,  catch- 
ing sight  of  our  knapsacks.  They  took 
us  for  tramps. 

When  the  voices  of  the  dancers  had 
faded  off  far  down  the  valley,  we  were 
once  more  left  alone  with  the  silence  and 
the  strange  rocks  and  the  growing  dream- 
light  of  the  moon.  1 he  sheep  had  ceased 
their  bleating  and  a star  or  two  shone  far 
up  on  the  crests  of  inaccessible  escarp- 
ments, as  we  shouldered  our  sacks  and 
went  on  mounting  farther  into  a loneli- 
ness that  still  grimly  kept  its  secret  of  a 
night's  lodging.  Right  oyer  our  heads  a 
vast  semicircular  platform  of  rock  swung 
out  threatening,  supported,  as  it  seemed, 
precariously  enough  by  a hollowed 
hillside,  sloping  cavernously  beneath  it. 
Far  up  we  could  descry  battlements  run- 
ning along  its  edge,  the  ruined  outer 
walls,  apparently — though  hardly  di$~ 


shell  of  some  Gargantuan  castle  of  old 
time.  There  was  not  a light  anywhere 
but  the  stars  on  the  heights,  for  the  lights 
in  the  valley  and  the  bleating  of  the 
sheep  had  ceased  together.  But,  at  last, 
when  the  road  had  brought  us  half  a 
mile  or  so  nearer  to  the  moon,  it  sud- 
denly turned  upon  itself,  and  we  found 
that  we  Were  on  a level  with  the  ruined 
walls  that  had  frowned  on  us  below. 
We  followed  it,  because  there  seemed 
nothing  else  to  do;  though  we  had  almost 
given  tip  the  hope  of  any  inn,  save  one 
of  the  many  caverns  that  offered  the 
hospitality  of  mystery  all  around.  Then 
suddenly  the  road  debouched  into  a cor- 
ner of  giddy  moonlit  abysses.  The  skele- 
ton of  a church  window  built  out  of  the 
rock,  and  softly  carved  in  moonlight, 
smiled  beautifully  on  our  left;  and,  a 
few  more  yards  ahead,  there  appeared  a 
light — as  though  some  one  was  guarding 
a candle  in  a tomb.  We  could  hardly 
believe  it!  How  could  one  believe  that 
even  so  small  a population  as  the  three 
hundred  and  ten,  which  is  the  last  census 
of  l.cs  Baux,  could  so  contrive  to  keep 
themselves  hidden  away;  could  so  sue- 


vf'Avfe 

w£M2&£& 


cfcssfully  smuggle  the  fact  of  their  exist- 

'yfce.  . •'  . ; , >„/.■  j. 

Vet  was  it  nor  a traditional  trait  of 
Le»  Bauxi  store  the  n" nf->e- yvbyri  its  mold-  like,  fcio^jiess  arid 
masked  buitid%ds  of  aj!  happy'  w 
men  gUarding  the  tapestried  quiet  of  verv  ev  * 

|Teat  fadieS  and'  providing  a eymed 
jf- ' Who  held  severirV'- 
xune  my^mm  the  hollow  of  their  bands, 
and  titular  lord  of 

$k'  rtJfdd  ha  believe  ,it>  but  here 
at  lafty  amid  ail  the  desr>i«wmt  after 
climbing  a little  stairway ywas  the  flashed 
open  door  of  an  inn --the  itm  of  "La 
Rtine  Jeannr./h  that  Queen  Jeanne  of 
Naples  whose  tragic  beauty  made  such 
a light;  <if  history  in  Provence.  There 
wasi  after  iiflf.a  glbwingjhtarr  in s$  this 
oh  i inuuirfdjitud  t,3  nd, 
we  stumbled  in  out 


hich  marked  that  1 v n e m aster-  -a. eb i Id? 

wiilinguess  to ma>:e  u.s 
fth  tlip  gifts  the  gods  had 
f'itfently  given  him^-fiifts  genef- 
efcnowledgfd  in  the  Midi,  where 
he  is  affectionately  known  as  a ch^nsan- 
from  Marseilles  to  Avignon. 

When  we  had  eaten,  the  beautiful 
rl  ark-e  yedda ughrer  of  our  hosuM.  Term 
Sobduet  ^himWlf.  as  he  modestly  said, 
a port,  z frlibre:  in  a small  way — named 
“ Miron”  in  compliment  to  the  "mas- 
ter,” sat  at  the  piano  and  played  for  us 
while  M.  Rieu  sang  to  us  in  Provenyal, 
of  which  we  could  only  catch  the  music, 
a love-song  of  Misrial*  and  a Christ- 
fpas  .sqhgjia  4.fMbe.lf ' ' of  his 


impair  jRtithustSiirtt  « > 

a-  srurd s;  White-headed 
hurt  with  small,  la  ugh  - 
ing  eyes  and  fine,  mer- 
ry iWtfvj  a jure  tie 
rl-vd  over  ins  shouf- 
deu,  the  P.poftie,"  M. 


€h;rrlufi ; Ric-d,;  ^fthfc 
dear  fjLenduFTi'edriic 


into  a 'Stronghold  of 


y dung'  was  still  'inde- 

striivtihiy'  ah  vein  .lies 

B- u:\ ..  vv  hose,  rock  s had 
he.  ard  so  many  i thgt:  t t 
and  been  fit  by  rht- 
P*i*ing  t*f  so-  many 
fair  fires,  M.  Rieu 


y itf  l-wux 
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other  scribbles  of  time,  you  can  still  see 
the  letters  in  which  the  boy  Mistral, 
eleven  years  old,  boylike,  carved  his 
name  on  the  old  stone.  Perhaps  it  may 
seem  hardly  less  boylike  of  M.  Bouquet 
and  me  on  the  morrow  to  take  there  a 
piece  of  stout  paper  and  a carpenter’s 
pencil  and  make  a “rubbing”  of  that 

name  thus  inno- 
cently carved; 
while  as  yet  he 
who  now  bears  it, 
||||&.:  with  accumulated 

laurels,  knew 
JrY nothing  of  all  it 
y';:;:,  was  to  mean,  not 

only  to  his  coun- 
iti&'X'.:  trymen,  but  to 

"V. ’!  pilgrims  from 

? < across  the  sea,  for 

whom  his  song  is 
jwMlPl  a lovely  reality  of 

w,;\  the  ideal  and  his 

fame  an  almost 
incredible  conso- 
lation. 

The  morning 
lifted  the  mask  of 
moonlight  from 
a desolation  that 
had  seemed  com- 
paratively habit- 
able. With  that 
mask  removed, 
t a grinning  skull  was  revealed,  a 
place  of  wrath  and  ruin  and  infinite  hope- 
less destruction,  for  which,  indeed,  the 
old  Bible  phrase,  “the  place  of  a skull,” 
comes  instinctively  to  one’s  lips,  a deso- 
lation forgotten  even  by  the  poppy  of 
oblivion.  I he  flowers  that  root  and 
breathe  their  sweetness  among  the 
stones  or  happier  ruins  find  no  footing 
and  no  clement  air  on  the  wind-swept 
heights  of  Les  Baux.  Richelieu’s  cannon, 
when  at  length  long-suffering  Time  and 
Louis  XIII.  had  decreed  that  the  ar- 
rogant lords  of  Les  Baux  had  vaunted 
themselves  even  more  than  Time  allows, 
must  have  added  little  to  a fantastic 
wreckage  that  no  collaboration  of  melo- 
dramatist  and  stage- carpenter  could 
create  together.  Only  the  flowers  of 
women's  names  bloom  there  still— names 
that  drove  singers  to  madness  and 
nerved  strong  fighters  to  live  and  to 
die,  names  that  in  Rossetti’s  phrase. 


Shepherd  of  Les  Baux.”  Phis  I have 
since  read  in  a French  translation,  and 
I hope  some  day  to  succeed  in  giving 
some  idea  of  it  in  English;  though  natu- 
rally I cannot  hope  to  animate  my  trans- 
lation with  the  charm  of  M.  Rieu’s  voice 
and  all  the  magic  of  the  moment. 

When  at  length  M.  Rieu  had  to  leave 
us,  and  walk  to  his 
home  tw’o  miles 
away  in  the  pret- 
tily named  village 
of  Paradon,  our 
poet-landlord  and 
I walked  some 
way  with  him  in 
the  moonlight, 
and  before  we 
turned  in  for  bed 
we  stood  awhile 
and  looked  over 
the  • battlements 
down  into  a gulf 
of  pallid  rocks 
that  seemed  like 
the  tortured 
Mountains  of  the 
Moon.  As  we 
stood  there,  there 
was  light  enough 
for  M.  Bouquet  to 
point  out  to  me 
the  moon-haunted 
road  by  which 
Marius  led  his  legions  on  their  way  to 
make  their  holocaust  of  barbarians  on 
the  plain  of  Pourrieres,  the  ashes  of 
whose  funeral  pyre  still  seem  warm  in 
Provence,  and  whose  hones,  a generation 
or  two  ago,  were  used  by  farmers  to 
fence  their  fields. 

Since,  I have  read  that  Alexandre 
Dumas  once  leaned  over  that  same  para- 
pet, and  next  day  stole  a little  wooden 
image  from  the  church  of  St.  Vincent 
— where  there  is  a curious  altar  of  the 
sheep-shearers — a theft  to  be  acknowl- 
edged afterward  with  characteristic  con- 
trition. 

Beneath  the  altar  of  that  same  church 
was  found,  one  day.  the  skeleton  of  a 
girl  clad  in  a' garment  of  her  golden  hair, 
the  hair  you  can  still  see  shining  in  the 
Musee  Arlaten  in  Arles.  Mistral  has 
told  the  story  of  this  “CabeJtadero 
d’Or,”  and,  to  the  right  of  the  door  of 
the  church,  as  you  enter,  among  many 
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are  many  more  than  “five  sweet  sym- 
phonies” : Etiennette  des  Baux;  Adelasie, 
Viscountess  of  Avignon;  Jeanne  des 
Baux,  Laurette  de  Sade,  Phanette  de 
Gautelair,  Briande  d’Agout,  names  writ- 
ten in  the  life-blood  of  dead  poets.  The 
name  of  Beregere  des  Baux  set  one 
dreaming  of  one  of  the  strangest  stories 
that  the  picturesque  chronicles  of  the 
troubadours  contain,  for  one  of  her  sing- 
ing lovers  was  that  Guilhem  de  Cabe- 
stan,  who  also  loved  another  noble  lady, 
Tricline  Carbounelle.  Guilhem  was  one 
day  met  by  the  husband  of  this  lady, 
as  he  hunted  in  the  forest,  and  the  hus- 
band came  home  with  a ghastly  quarry. 
As  they  sat  down  to  meat  together,  a 
strange  dish  was  brought  to  table,  and, 
as  unsuspectingly  the  wife  ate  of  it,  her 
lord  grimly  asked  her  how  she  liked  the 
new  dish.  It  was  the  heart  of  Guilhem 
de  Cabestan.  When  Tricline  Carbou- 
nelle heard  that,  she  answered  her  hus- 
band that  she  liked  the  food  so  well  that 
she  cared  to  eat  nothing  else  forever, 
and  as  she  spoke  she  sprang  to  the  bat- 
tlements and  joined  the  shade  of  her 
lover  wandering  in  the  abysses  beneath. 
It  is  comforting  to  know  that  the  hus- 
band, Raymond  de  Seillans,  came  to  a 
swift  end  at  the  hands  of  neighboring 
barons  who  better  understood  le  scavoir 
courUois. 

The  sword  and  the  harp  sang  together 
in  the  hands  of  Berard  des  Baux  and 
Rambaud  des  Baux.  Dante’s — and 
Browning’s  — Sordello  sang  Rambaud 
des  Baux  and  Cecile  des  Baux,  the 
“Passe-Rose”  of  W.  Sherburne  Hardy’s 
beautiful  romance,  and  Alix  and  Cla- 
viette  des  Baux  made  poets  of  Pierre 
d’Auvergne,  Raymond  de  Miraval,  Roger 
d’Arles,  and  others,  whose  verse,  through 
all  the  monotony  of  troubadour  conven- 
tions, still  preserves  a fragrance  caught 
from  their  fair  faces.  When  the  singing 
of  troubadours  was  almost  an  outworn 
fashion,  the  “good  King  Rene,”  inher- 
iting Les  Baux  as  part  of  his  principality 
of  Provence,  built  at  the  four  corners  of 
a little  pleasance,  little  summer-houses 
of  delicately  carved  stone,  where  he 
would  sit  with  his  beautiful  wife,  Jeanne 
de  Laval,  declaiming  his  royal  verses, 
while  his  gay  courtiers  fluttered  like  but- 
terflies about  him. 

One  of  these  little  arbors  still  remains. 
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an  exquisite  relic,  among  the  sheepfolds 
in  that  valley  of  Les  Baux  which  is  called 
the  “ Val  d’Enfer,”  obedient  to  the  fancy 
of  Mistral,  who  has  fabled  that  among 
its  tragic  gorges  Dante  found  the  scenery 
of  his  “ Inferno.” 

The  singing,  fighting  counts  of  Les 
Baux  claimed  a romantic  ancestry  which 
is  perpetuated  in  their  arms — with  the 
motto,  “au  hasard  Balthazar”  — a de- 
scent no  less  from  that  King  Balthazar 
who  was  one  of  the  three  wise  men  from 
the  East  who  saw  the  star  over  Bethle- 
hem; and  when  the  last  lovely  lady  to 
represent  the  barony  of  Les  Baux,  the 
Lady  Alix,  died  in  one  of  the  now  tot- 
tering wind-swept  chambers,  the  legend 
goes  that  a sixteen-rayed  star  came  shin- 
ing down  to  her  through  the  groined 
celling,  gradually  fading  as  her  own  life 
ebbed  away. 

One  of  the  strangest  features  of  the 
ruins  of  Les  Baux,  which  cover  a broad, 
irregular  plateau  of  perhaps  twenty 
acres,  is,  that  before  recorded  history 
began  there,  the  rocks  had  been  hollowed 
out,  cut  with  rude  windows,  fireplaces, 
and  chimneys,  by  races  of  cave-dwellers 
— one  of  whose  “troglodyte”  dwellings 
bears  a placard  quaintly  offering  it  “for 
sale,”  presumably  to  some  American 
millionaire.  The  subsequent  builders  of 
the  castle  incorporated  these  strange 
burrows  in  their  more  complicated  struc- 
ture, and,  as  the  stone  they  used  is  the 
surrounding  rock,  it  is  hard  to  distin- 
guish rock  from  castle;  for  the  later 
buildings  seem  rather  to  have  grown 
organically  out  of  the  rock,  stem  night- 
mare growths  of  nature,  than  to  be  the 
conscious  work  of  man.  Around  the 
base  of  the  castle  clusters,  too,  a little 
dead  city  of  houses  and  precipitous 
streets,  where  persons  of  importance 
once  dwelt,  and  a beautiful  ruined  win- 
dow, bearing  the  inscription,  Post  tene- 
bras  lux , and  the  date,  1571,  reminds  one 
that  the  stem  history  of  the  Albigensian 
Huguenots  wrote  one  of  its  chapters 
here.  But  now,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  humble  village  stores,  a tiny  Hotel 
de  Ville,  a cafe  or  two,  and  an  occasional 
old  woman  with  a patch  of  garden  and  a 
few  goats,  no  one  lives  in  these  houses 
any  more,  and  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
vey in  words  the  daylight  ghostliness  of 
these  deserted  dwellings. 
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As  you  climb  to  the:  ton  of  the  fork y 
plateau  and  stand  on  the  battlements  of 
the  csisile  proper,  dizzily  poised  above 
the  broad  gulf,  -at  whose  base,  looking 
south,  /spread  those  plains  in  which  the 
name  Marius  is  still  on  the  lips  of  the 
peasants,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that 
such  an  apparently  iqtpiegnabje:  loftiness 
Could  ever  have  been  scaled; '/yet . M.f, 

Bouquet,  leading  tis  thruiigjv  a.  chfism  fin 
the  wall,  showed  where,  if  we  had  a 
mind  to  test . o«r  su?t^qocedness}  we  home  by  mot 
could  take  a rortuous  path  tbst  seemed  coffin-shaped 
ail  but  perpendicular  >np>  the  valby, 
and.  as  his.  anti  q ua  riap  zeal  h-(d  '}*i‘v-,'c' 


1 bus  one  finds  a peculiarly  striking 
example  of  the  well-known  manner  in 
which  the  early  church  utilized  pagan 
monupierits  for  the  ;good  of  Christian 
souls;  Another  rock  near  by  is  claimed 
to  have  been  used  as  an  altar  for  human 
sacrifices  in  the  gray,  dim  ages,  almost  as 
remotefrprn  lli^^;^4;t*fiE^e;3S»hpyafc 
front  Wy.  Thy  good  M.  Bouquet  sv assure 
of  *t  all,  and  it  all  sdetfivitf  likely:  enough 
in  the  general  g?irnt»t-ssr  As  we  returned 
home  by  another  pathway  we  c-anit: upon 
coffin-shaped  troughs  hollowed  out  in 
the  rock,  and  M,  Bouqiipt  quaintly 
Stretched  himself  down  if,  one  of  ihfiti. 


to  shriw  ns  oft  Ahaf 'scarred  i ;io  ’ iiHts.rf »tv • * original  use.  A wonder' 

tijjj|  -V, jjjj||  j|J  •■■ <i! 

childlike  sfipl  l n t he  form  of  a handsome 
/giant,  who  might  well  have  been  one  of 
those  > tahvSrE  tiouhAdRurs,  who 


telling  us  that  rfitywere  fragments  of 
Greek  urns,  with  which  and  far  earlier 
sepulchral  debris  the  slope  was  littered. 
A little  found  ball  of  stofte  he  identified 
as  the  bullet  .of  an  ancient  sling  used  by 
prehisfafic  warriors;  but  tiis.:pi&£:dr 
rhhianci  was  a huge  triangular  rock  j «r- 
ting  out  from  the  bill,  undemra th  wl« ch 
was  hollowed  a little  shrine,  and  on  the 

Gee  of  which  were  raped  in  bas-rdi/f 
three  miicb'i'attcreH  figures,  of  which 
our  lay  vision  efiutd  make  but  Kttfrr. 
Popular  piety  calls  them  ‘‘The  Tbrev 
Marys/’  Provencal  legend  having  it 
that,  after  tire  death  6f  Christ,  the  Three 
Mitya  were  sent  out  to  sea  in  an  open 
boat,  and  nnraculdwsly  reached  lacs 
JBaux/  Ariother  Christian  legend  iden- 
tifies theoi  us  Martha,  her  sister  Mary, 
and  her  brother  Lazarus.  Antiquaries, 
however,  identify  eh  tin  positively  as 
Marius,  his  wife  juhfi,  find  Martha,  the 
prophetess,  whom  he  brought  with  him 
oh  his  campaigns  and  to- whose  ptrignov- 
tications  he  paid  the  greatest  regard. 


" W. nx  rheir  hk(-  e.eH'J  on  thigh, 

And  kep*;  no*  all  their  v alor  for  the  lute.” 

Cmumst-urce;  as  1 said  at  the  begin- 
ning, had  tiertathly  proved  himself  a 
y.fe,-|t  arti#t  in  the.  maimer  of  our  intro- 
dtr'etion  to  l.es  Bfiux,,  find-  as-  afc  last  we 
had  reluctantly  tu.say  ghod-hy  ts?  M. 
Bouquet  and  his  good  wifi-  and  peahtiful 
../daughter,  we  fide  go  little  of  an  ache-  in 
? rifir  hearts;  fqr  you  shall  walk  the  world 
for  before  you  stum hfo  nut  of  the  kmefy 
'darkness,  as  we  did  that  night  at  the 
sign  of  “I.x  Rcinr  Jeanne /’  to  find  such 
ahrekfife  of  warm  human  kindness,  and 
such  a.  simply  native-born  passion  for  the 
: i,n  d -muses.  There/ were  tears  in  the/ 
great-hearted  man’s  eves  as  we  parted, 
aiid  he  waved  to;  US, likcifi/hoy,  till  yvt 
Wiire  «iiit  of  right.  /ITjiJaSjiAvot'ds-  were 
of  his  ‘'  beloved  friend  and  master /'*  We 
Were  not  to  forget  to  give  rbe  letter  with 
which  he  had  provided  us  to— 

Mistral.  ’ 
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The  Devouring  Demon  and  the  Don 

BY  HENRY  WALLACE  PHILLIPS 


ED  and  I had  been 
to  town.  On  the  way 
back,  as  the  evening 
fell  gray,  we  saw  the 
grandfather  of  all  co- 
yotes standing  in  clear 
eminence  upon  the  crest 

of  a butte. 

“What  a nerve  1”  said  Red,  and 
reached  for  the  shot-gun  we  had  with  us. 

“Ain’t  that  a shot  for  you?”  said 
he,  and  whaled  away.  The  coyote 
never  moved. 

“Whoomp!”  said  the  ten-bore  again. 
And  again  the  coyote  didn’t  move.  Mr. 
Saunders  gave  forth  winged  words,  re- 
loaded, and  sent  more  ounces  of  shot 
into  space.  Almost  immediately  the 
coyote  wavered,  like  a reflection  in  dis- 
turbed water,  grew  dim — and  dissolved. 

“What  the  devil!”  said  Red,  and  then, 
“Hunh!  Shooting  at  a mirage!  I won- 
der if  I’ll  ever  grow  up!”  Sure  enough, 
that’s  what  it  was — a mere  miracle  of  a 
mirage,  but  a strange  and  eerie  thing 
to  see. 

As  we  drove  along  in  the  buckboard 
and  silence  for  a space,  Red  was  visibly 
thinking.  One  only  had  to  wait. 

“Ain’t  it  funny,”  said  he,  “how  one 
thing  will  remind  you  of  another?  Me 
shooting  at  that  ghost  of  a coyote  makes 
me  think  of  the  time  the  Seiior  Don 
come  out  to  revise  and  refix  this  country. 
He  hit  the  Territory  in  the  early 
eighties,  with  no  comets  nor  any  other 
strange  appearances  in  the  sky.  A 
Spaniard  from  Cuba  was  the  Don,  the 
son  of  rich  but  nervous  parents,  and 
Dakota  looked  as  simple  a proposition 
to  him  as  that  coyote  did  to  us  just  now. 
Yet  he  was  a good  little  cuss,  too,  and 
amusing  plenty,  while  he  lasted.  He 
stood  about  five-foot  and  a finger-nail 
tall;  had  a set  of  muss-taches  that  would 
have  looked  well  on  the  head  of  a 
Rocky  Mountain  goat;  had  the  style  to 
his  shoulders  and  the  military  bearing 
of  a Dutch  general  entering  a brewery, 


coupled  with  the  dignity  of  a nigger 
drum-major  two  drinks  to  the  queer. 
Some  folks  stand  on  their  dignity,  be- 
cause it’s  their  only  visible  means  of 
support.  While  it  weren’t  quite  that 
with  the  Don,  yet  if  you  pared  his 
dignity  away  from  him  the  rest  wouldn’t 
much  more’n  make  a mouthful  for  the 
cat. 

“Providence  provides  for  all  things. 
Ain’t  you  never  noticed  that  the  pnm 
old  gal  is  always  on  the  spot  when  the 
worst  kind  of  bad  break  is  exploding? 
Sure!  Providence  ain’t  got  any  use  for 
such.  So  with  the  Don.  Things  had 
been  quiet  so  long  a sort  of  moss  was 
gathering  on  our  intellects.  The  merry 
village  chestnut  - peddlers  were  near 
nutty  from  idleness.  When,  lo!  here 
stops  the  express  train,  and  off  gets  the 
Senor  Don! 

“Those  aforesaid  chestnut -peddlers 
gave  a loud  yell  of  joy,  jumped  seven 
foot  in  the  air,  and  took  the  Senor  Don 
to  camp. 

“I  have  seen  tenderfeet  in  my  time: 
I have  seen  the  unbelievable  happen 
three  times  the  same  day,  and  I knew  a 
feller  that  used  to  hunt  up  impossibilities 
for  the  mere  fun  of  doing  them,  but  I 
never  guessed  that  there  was  such  a 
proposition  as  the  Senor  Don.  Talk 
about  what  a man  will  swaller!  He’d 
take  a box-car  down  in  one  gulp  if  you 
told  him  it  was  a gum-drop.  It  was 
simply  terrible  to  sit  and  look  at  the 
things  them  fellers  did  to  him.  ’Twas  a 
scandal  and  a parody  on  human  nature 
that  he  stood  for  it. 

“All  the  ordinary  things  were  sprung 
on  him.  They  took  him  out  bagging 
snipe,  ’way,  ’way  down  on  the  Slue. 
And  there  sits  Mr.  Don  with  his  gunny- 
sack,  waiting  for  the  birds  until  sunup. 
Then  he  chased  the  side -hill  gouger, 
that  fierce  reptile  that  makes  the  queer 
trails  around  the  sharp  buttes,  him 
having  legs  on  one  side  snorter  than  the 
other,  and  hence  onable  to  ever  leave 
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air.  rhe  rest  of  the  crowd  with  their 
mouths  puckered  for  the  grand  ha-ha  I 
i ";PuU!‘  yells  Party  Suhbte. 

"The  Thm  yanks  the  cord.,  and  a 
three-inch  tit  tea  in  with  a hundred  -pound 
pressure  behind  it.  plowed  its  way 
through  the  a ml  pence.  As  jack  and  me 
had  a pfeviwts  ertgaet  iliont  up-town,  eve 
didn’t  stay,  to  see  hrnv  it  aftecred  the 
company.  But  we  was  told  afterward 
they  was  quite  put  out;  and  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  deciding  whet  the  juke 
was  oh.  so  the  proper  party  could  pay 
for  the  drinks. 

"Even  the  kids  of  the  town  cut  inter 
the  game  with  t hy  Phut.  There  was  one 
pgiry  Ha.r|jr. • and  ..Dan.  What  tint?  M 
those  little  risrVjjx  couldn't  think  oi.  w as 
% cinch  for  thy  other..  They  act  ually  got 

snmethipg;  ritHV.  jy  '•  • . . 

"Mr.  Don  comes  to  rne  and.  invites 
me  tiV  join  in  the  chase  of  the  grass- 
hopper rabbit,  to  come  off  that  very 
evening.  This  is  the  first  1 ever  heard 
of  that  little  birdie,  but  when  the  Don 
Fidfs  frie  Ijarry  and  Dan  ate  Jo  he  his 
guides,  phiiosophHs.  and  friends  on  the 
occasion,  TreCal!  < hi-  brim  at  once,  and 
am  eager  to- htthg him  tn his  lair 
“After  managing-  ro  part  fic-rn  the.  Don, 
I hunts  up  nty  two  young  friends  in  rise 
favorite  hang-out  in  Tommy  Adams’s 
blacksmirh- shop  and  demands  an  ex- 
planation, As  ;m  evidence  of  good 
both.  they  produced  a stuffed  and  moth- 
eaten  jack  - rabbit,  bought  of  Wirtky 
Burnutghs,  the  curiosity-shop  man,  for 
four  hits,  and  any  quantity  of  strong 
rubber  bands,  like  they- ;used  on  their 
sling -shots.  Also  I met  another  accom- 
plice in  the  person  of  one  Gihhy,  a tall 
youth  that  had  outgrew  his  pants,  his 
face,  and  his  ennsriniriritt;  He  had  the 
look  of  being  eternally-  surprised  that 
there  ms  so  much  of  him,  and  worried 
much  about  what  to  do  with  it.  His 
part  w as  to.  lie  in  safety  behind  a hill 
and  hold  a string,  attached  to  the  rabbit, 
while  the  rubber  hands,  stretched  as; 
tight  as  he  could  hold  'em,  pulled  in 
the  opptvsity  ditectipn,  At  thy  ordrk  of 
the  gun,  he  was  to  let  gt>j  atid  thegrass- 
hoppvt  r dibo  would  hold  op  bis  repu- 
tation 

feet  at  a leap. 

"Off We  go  in  the  twilight  Harry 
arid  Dan  and  the  Don  and  me,  to  where 


Waitmq  ;T«*b  Birds  until  Signup 


his  native  hill  He  sat  our  in  the  dev., 
waiting  for  the  alarm  of  the  chro- 
nometer ttsttlesriake,  who  always?  springs 
his  rattle  at  half-past  nyo  in  the  morn- 
ing—rain,  shine,  or  cloud;  Weather. 
Thw  come  the  badg-r-prilling  contest. 
You  kntttv  the  game,  don't  vri&T  All 
excitement*  in  the  biggest  hafi  Vim  can 
get,-  little  dog  barking  furious  at  a 
liarri-l,  cord  coming  Out  of  ri  barrel, 
attached  to  the  bloodthirsty  badger. 
Stranger  is  allowed  to  pull  the  cord,  from 
respect  for  his  newness  in  the  com- 
munity. Well,  Jack  Tea sd ate  and  me- 
sprung  a nexv  one  on  thym,  \V c had  the 
stage  anangernetus— the  curiteat  was, 
held  jo  the  Emerson  fnstttuie--j>nd  we 
rtm  a fite  h.ose  up  thtnugh  thghriwr  and. 
hid  »f  in  the  ha rrd ; ti«l  f he  s t ring  t<.>  the 
ruck  on  the  nozzle  a ml  Waited  ilt  plcastd 
anneipaurm,  as  the  'poet.  savs.  I litre 
they  were;  the  ifttle  Don  allup  in  the 
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Gibby  and  the  grasshopper  rabbit  §pext,  rhe  Don  shone  as  a scrapper, 
await  us.  We  have  m use  rhe  evening,  In  the  drug-store,  wh«re  all  the  non- 
hecaiiSg  that’s  feeding  - upis  fbt  the  aCcohoitcif  held  out,  there;  wyty  hay- 
grtisshopper  rabbity  w'rtd.^s,  baud)'  : 

you  can't  H-t  the  «u«h:n*iy.  The  Don,  upon.  In  front  war  the  usual  lifMS  of: 
of  course,  k cm  the  post  of  honor,  ;>s  red  ?.nd  bine  tugs  of  truck,  the  light 
usual,  and  carries  the  ihuf-gim.  shows  through-,  and  various  articles  of 

"Wti  go  thrmigh  rhe  Anxious  search.  the  kind  one  finds  on  display  in  drug- 

3 nd  stifled  yells  of,  ’ I here  he  Is!  ‘ No.  stores.  Also,  as  it  was  that  time  of 

tha«  ain’t  hkhf  until  Dark  : yea4  tty^papeT  had  its  being  hcry 

sidlmg  ln|un-styli-  mound  a butte,  and  rht-rev 

spots  the  $?$$  fob  "Well; one  day  in  blows  a little. 

’ There!  Sf.oot.  Don,:  shoc#rr  pompous  far  man,  all  belly,  double  chin, 

‘"  Eprpoftipohv  roars  the  gup.  And  and  high  hat.  The  boss  of  the  shop  was 

if  I hadn't  been  prepared,  1 sure  would  a walking  misfortune  by.  the  name  of 

hacer  got  t hr  shock  of  ray  life,  for  thar  Bluggcnmjmer.  He  wept  when  he  told 
jack -rj hl.it  nor  only  jumped  thy  agreed  you  the  pace  of  a cake  of  soap,  and  be 
two  hundred  foot,  but  oyer  the  top  of  simply  moaned  if.  you  dipped  him  a. 
■.Sage-brush* tumbleweed,  and  hdls,  right  -prescription.  Tk  had  •*  figger  like  an 
pUirnh  ofF  the  landscape!  upngbtWitffktrtPiipn  yirie,  a red  rouss- 

‘“Darn  you!’  hewds  rhe  kids.  ‘ You  Cache  (if  the  sUmsiest  order,  and  a long, 
missed  him!’  .red  goar-waggier  of  a beard  that  dripped 

“ ‘Coomf  sbouis  the  Don.  ‘Let  Us  from  bis  fact, 
peersool  He  shall  not  to  escape  Us.  "To  him  goes our  friend  and  begins  to 
Vamosfvve  go:'  explain  the  merits  of  ;? ..new  liver  cure, 

‘"Go  nothin'!'  says  the  disgusted  warranted  to  remove  the'  strongest  .It  ver 
kids.  v Where  do  yttu  supptare  that  j.jvk  iijskfo  of  five  bottles-  ifouggothtinur 
is  now?  Wiilf,  just  crossing'  fheif  ;dott!T  want  any,  and  says  «o;:  the  dfgui* 
Nebraska  hue.  joirTic  xvaxes  hot.  They  retreat  ter did, 

’“So  wk  fetu fried,  in  sadness,  until  we  bajywfindviw  and  sit  down  rp  have  it  cue. 
got  rid  rjfylie TPsah-  WHU  Tm  there  before  *im.  with  the- 
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Senor  Don,  talking  Spanish  in  peace  and 
comfort.  Hadn’t  had  a chance  to  twist 
my  tongue  around  Castilian  for  a long 
time.  They  annoyed  me,  the  two  com- 
ing in  as  they  did,  so  when  the  little  fat 
man  removes  his  plug-hat  in  the  heat 
of  the  argument,  I kinder  slid  a piece 
of  sticky  fly-paper  underneath  it,  so  it 
would  hold  it  in  place — ain’t  you 
noticed  how  sticky  fly-paper  holds  things 
in  place? 

“Finally  he  gets  up  to  go,  and  he  was 
that  het  he  didn’t  notice  the  fly-paper 
till  he  puts  the  hat  on  his  head.  Takes 
it  off,  holds  it  at  arm’s-length,  and  stares 
at  it.  Meantime  Bluggenheimer  sobs 
once  or  twice,  and  the  Don  laughs  out 
right  merrily.  Without  a word  of  warn- 
ing the  little  fat  man  hauls  off  and  hits 
him,  with  his  little  fat  fist,  right  plumb 
on  the  end  of  the  nose. 

“‘Meescreant!  Robbery!  Assaulter!’ 
howls  the  Don  and  slams  him  one  in 
the  vest. 

“Bluggenheimer  starts  to  part  ’em, 
but  no!  That  was  a battle  I wished  to 
see.  Well — well.  Well!  It  was  grand! 
The  fat  man  made  his  fists  go  round 
and  round,  like  winding  yam,  whilst 
the  Don  hopped  up  and  down  like  a 
spider  in  a tantrum.  They  upset  the 
table  in  the  middle,  with  all  the  fancy 
crockery  on  it;  they  went  through  the 
toothbrush  and  toilet-article  case;  the  ci- 
gar-counter flew  to  the  four  winds  of  hea- 
ven; but  I don’t  recall  that  they  hit  each 
other  once.  Everybody  came  in : Julius, 
the  nigger  barber  next  door;  Murphy, 
that  run  the  saloon  t’other  side;  Julius’s 
customers  and  helpers,  some  lathered, 
some  half  shaved;  Murphy’s  customers, 
some  paralyzed  and  some  half  drunk. 
Injuns  come  in,  and  the  Chink  washee. 
We  made  a ring  around  them  and  ap- 
proved with  all  the  strength  of  our 
lungs.  The  fortunes  of  war  wavered 
from  one  side  to  the  other  until  the  Don 
got  a strangle  holt  with  his  leg  around 
the  fat  man’s  neck  and  they  come  to  the 
floor  together,  the  Don  beating  whatever 
part  of  the  fat  man  he  could  reach, 
whilst  the  fat  man  shoved  him  in  jerks 
across  the  floor,  hoping  to  get  him 
against  something  solid,  where  he  could 
bunt  him  good.  All  this  while  strong 
hands  held  Bluggenheimer  from  inter- 
fering. 


“The  war  hitched  around  until  at  last 
the  fat  man  had  the  Don  backed  up 
against  the  counter.  He  rammed  for 
fair,  and  a large  jar  above  ’em  teetered. 
He  rammed  again  and  the  jar  come 
down,  scattering  any  quantity  of  snuff 
that  was  for  the  river  rooster  trade  all 
over  the  place. 

“‘Er-russho!  Leggo  o’  me!’  hollers 
the  fat  man.  ‘Hi-hi-hicthchoo!’  says 
the  Don.  ‘Bueno!  I weel.’  And  there 
they  stood  sneezing  and  coughing  and 
trying  to  talk  till  the  rest  of  us  caught 
the  infection.  It  was  the  first  time  I ever 
see  fifty  men  sneezing  in  unison.  There 
was  something  awe-inspiring  about  it. 

“Finally  Bluggenheimer  breaks  loose 
from  his  keepers  with  a hatchet  in  his 
hand  and  blood  in  his  eye  and  makes 
straight  for  me.  I saw  there  was  no  use 
irritating  him  in  his  excited  condition, 
so  I simply  stuck  a pail  of  axle-grease 
over  his  ears  and  went  away  before  there 
was  any  trouble. 

“But  I told  the  Don  he  should  quiet 
down  and  do  things  right  and  Christian. 
He  agreed. 

‘“I  must  to  learn  the  Anglish  long- 
wich  mejor,’  says  he.  ‘ Eet  ees  the  peer- 
actees  I need;  of  the  t’eeory  I have  abso- 
lutamente.  Prrracteese,  my  frrrr’en’.’ 

“‘That’s  right,’  says  I.  ‘What  you 
really  want  is  a dictionary  in  skirts.’ 

“‘Ha?’  says  he.  ‘You  commend 
dthat?’  and  he  takes  out  his  little  note- 
book and  writes  it  down.  ‘How  you 
espell  eet?’  I told  him,  and  he  sashayed 
down  to  Old  Man  Mullins’s  shop  to  see 
if  there  was  one  in  stock.  Mullins’s 
niece  usually  run  the  place,  and  as  she 
was  one  of  the  twenty-five  ladies  in  our 
town,  there  was  always  quite  a stock  of 
hired-man  material  to  help  her  out. 

“She  was  a yaller,  bilious-looking  girl, 
but  a handsome  critter  at  that.  Dark, 
with  crispy,  curly  black  hair,  and  under 
heavy,  heavy  brows  a pair  of  gray  eyes 
that  flashed  on  you  of  a sudden  like 
lightning  on  a wet  window-pane. 

“When  Donny  old  boy  asked  her 
for  the  justly  celebrated  dictionary  in 
skirts,  she  thought  he  had  no  very  good 
intentions,  and  spoke  her  mind  with  the 
lainness  that  goes  with  females  of  her 
uild.  Some  of  the  loungers  cut  into 
the  game  and  started  to  be  impolite  to 
the  Don. 
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“It  was  all  Choctaw  to  the  Don. 

“He  waggled  his  hand  and  his  fierce 
muss-taches. 

“‘Mees!  Mees!’  he  hollered.  ‘Why 
theese  amount  of  deefeecoolty  ? I ask 
you  in  reegarrrd  to  a book!’ 

“Then  all  hands  tumbled  but  the 
Don,  and  merry  sounds  issued  forth. 
Says  the  Don  to  himself,  ‘The  gentle  art 
of  stinging  has  come  my  way  again,’  and 
he  leaves  the  store  to  hunt  me  up  and 
give  me  a piece  of  his  mind.  Now,  I 
never  had  the  slightest  notion  the  little 
man  would  do  anything  like  that,  so  I 
squared  it  at  once,  and  apologized  to 
boot. 

“‘I  know  not  what  I shall  make  now,’ 
says  he.  ‘Eet  ess  a jung  lady  vareee 
lofalee,  and  I am  bitter  at  rrregretting 
to  have  made  her  some  insults.’ 

“‘I  tell  you  what,  Donny,’  says  I. 
‘Let’s  us  go  to  Benjy’s  and  buy  her  a 
bit  of  jewelry.  You  send  that  with  a 
nice  little  note,  and  I reckon  she  won’t 
hold  any  grudge.’ 

“So  away  we  went  to  Benjy’s,  picked 
up  a locket  and  chain,  for  which  the 
Don  put  up  ‘twenty-five  without  a 
quiver — he  was  a game  little  cuss — and 
he  writes  her  this  note,  which  we  send 
with  the  package: 

Miss  Louise  Mullins: 

Honored  Lady, — It  is  with  much  diffi- 
culty that  I the  English  language  use.  I 
hope  that  I have  of  it  a sufficiency  to  show 
you  that  I do  not  joke  that  day  but  in- 
stead, it  is  my  misfortune.  I do  not  joke, 
except  very  seldom,  and  then  when  every 
one  he  know  what  that  joke  is  about.  To 
you  I should  do  no  such  a thing,  but  rather 
to  speak  serious. 

I pray  you  to  accept  this  small  gift  and 
my  apology  that  I seem  to  speak  as  I should 
not.  A friend  has  told  me  of  the  dictionary 
in  skirts,  and  I think  “Inskirts’’  is  some 
name  of  a professor  or  teacher.  This,  upon 
my  honor.  So  again  I beg  you  accept  this 
gift  and  forget  at  once  the  unfortunate  thing 
that  I say,  and  the  unfortunate  man  that 
say  it. 

I kiss  your  hands  and  await  your  com- 
mand. 

Respectfully, 

Carlos  Mendoza  y Perez  y Veragua 

Alfonso  Sanchez. 

“Next  day  he  got  his  answer  and  was 
very  blue. 
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“This  was  the  answer: 

Mr.  C.  M.  P.  V.  A.  Sanchez: 

Dear  Sir, — I have  received  your  letter 
and  the  beautiful  locket  and  chain  that  came 
with  it.  I do  not  think  your  remark  was 
anything  but  a mistake,  but  as  much  as  I 
hate  to  say  so,  you  know  that  it  is  not  the 
custom  for  American  young  ladies  to  receive 

firesents  from  young  gentlemen,  so,  very  re- 
uctantly,  I ask  you  to  come  down  and  re- 
ceive back  your  charming  gift. 

Louise  Mullins. 

“The  Don  sighed  as  I finished  reading. 
“‘Adios!’  says  he.  ‘Eet  ees  no  good, 
then?’ 

“‘Rats!’  says  I.  ‘Don’t  she  ask  you 
to  come  down,  and  get  it  back?  It’s  up 
to  you  to  find  a way  to  force  it  on  her — 
otherwise,  she’d  sent  it  back.  Lou’s  a 
good,  square  girl,  all  right.  Say,  do  you 
like  her?’ 

“‘Of  a verity,  I do.’ 

“‘Pile  right  in,  then,’  says  I.  ‘She 
don’t  have  to  ask  any  man  to  come  to 
see  her — that’s  a nice  compliment  she 
paid  you.’ 

“‘Ta!’ says  the  Don.  ‘But  eet  is  that 
you  are  a Solomon  among  the  ladies?’ 

“‘Get  out,  you!’  says  I.  ‘I’m  as 
respectable  a batch  as  the  Territory 
holds!  You  and  your  Solomon!  Why 
not  Brigham  Young?’ 

“So  of  course  he  don’t  understand 
that,  either,  and  we  waste  valuable  time 
making  it  clear  that  my  feelings  are  not 
wounded  beyond  repair. 

“The  Don  dons  his  best,  and,  believe 
me,  he  had  the  holiday  attire  when  the 
time  come!  He  was  a lovely  thing 
tripping  up  the  board  walk  snapping  his 
little  cane.  Some  strange  bucko,  with 
more  drinks  than  he  could  manage, 
suggested  taking  a playful  shot  at  the 
Don’s  white  silk  hat. 

“‘File  the  sight  off  your  gun  first,’ 
says  Hank  Peters. 

“‘Why?’  says  the  lad,  being  as  easy 
as  the  tough  monkey  usually  is. 

‘“So  it  won’t  hurt  so  much  when 
somebody  jabs  it  through  your  carcass,’ 
says  Hank. 

“‘Oh,’  says  the  monkey.  ‘Friend  of 
yours  ?’ 

“‘Friend  of  everybody’s,’  says  Hank. 
‘The  most  innercent  critter  God  ever 
let  out  alone.  It’s  a sure  sign  of  bad 
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luck  to  do  him  any  real  harm  in  this 
man’s  town.  Play  easy  with  him  all 
you  like,  but  you  get  rough,  and  we’ll 
get  rougher.’ 

“Meantime  the  Don  is  putting  over 
some  of  his  best  work  down  at  the 
stationery-store.  And  he  isn’t  so  slow, 
for  he  made  an  arrangement  whereby 
Lou  Mullins  is  to  trade  a certain  amount 
of  English  language  for  the  gold  locket 
and  chain — wages  for  instruction,  you 
see.  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the 
fair  exchange  that  is  no  robbery. 

“And  so  that  the  good  teacher  won’t 
get  weary  of  well-doing,  the  Don  goes 
down  of  a night  and  ser’nades  her  with 
a flute. 

“He  tootles  very  pretty  in  the  moon- 
light, and  around  him  there  stands  tall, 
quiet  Injun  bucks  and  half  a dozen 
dogs.  I was  just  on  my  way  to  try  and 
break  up  a poker  game,  being  dead  set 
against  the  evils  of  gambling  for  t’other 
feller’s  benefit  about  this  time,  and  I 
spot  the  gathering  and  hear  the  sweet 
strains  sifting  through  the  Injuns.  You 
don’t  see  a whole  lot  of  the  Don  when 
seven-foot  Sioux  Injun  bucks  surround 
him. 

“‘What  the  devil  are  them  Injuns 
doing?’  says  Buckley,  the  town  marshal. 
‘I  never  hear  them  play  so  sweet  on 
their  pipes  before.’ 

“So  we  go  over,  and  four  Swedes  and 
lots  and  lots  of  other  people.  And  there 
stands  the  Don  tooting  to  his  lady  love. 

“Old  Man  Mullins  stuck  his  head  out 
of  the  window  and  told  us  all  to  go 
home.  Just  why  a decent  citizen  should 
have  anything  like  that  happen  to  him, 
he  didn’t  see.  He  gave  us  a short 
account  of  our  pedigrees  — where  he 
thought  we  come  from,  and  where  he 
thought  we  ought  to  go.  He  had  a 
shot-gun  in  his  hand.  He  talked  real 
passionate.  He  spied  Buckley,  atod 
parted  from  all  sense  of  order.  ‘You, 
too!’  he  yells.  ‘You  damned  Limerick 
clodhopper!  Encouragin’ them!  Stand- 
ing there  aiding  and  abetting!  And  I 
pay  my  taxes  for  protection!’ 

“ ‘ Stop  where  ye  aare!’  says  Buckley. 
‘Yer  whinin’  Kerry  cut!  Come  on, 
laad,’  says  he  to  the  Don.  ‘Yer  mis- 
understood. Niver  play  rale  music  to 
a Kerry  man;  ’tis  the  jew’s-harp  alone 
he  knaws  and  appreshates!’ 


“‘What!’  screams  Mullins.  ‘To  me 
face?  Stand  there!  Will  ye  meet  me, 
man  to  man?’ 

‘“’Twould  be  impossible,’  says  Buck- 
ley,  twirling  his  muss-tache  with  the  joy 
of  landing  one.  ‘I  could  only  meet  you 
as  man  to  hod-carrier.’ 

“‘Ha-ha!’  says  old  Mullins.  ‘So 
that’s  your  trade?  Sure,  ye  have  the 
gait  of  it.’ 

“Here  I put  one  arm  around  Buck- 
ley’s neck  and  assisted  him  oflF  the  field, 
as  he  was  using  language  unfit  for  the 
ears  of  a lady,  and  I knew  Lou  was 
watching  somewhere. 

“We  slid  toward  Main  Street,  the 
Don  with  his  flute  in  his  pocket  and  a 
strange  expression  on  his  face,  Buckley 
raging  and  r’aring,  and  the  Stvedes  and 
Injuns  following  behind,  the  last  always 
charmed  to  get  the  meaning  of  the 
white  man’s  ways  when  the  meaning 
wasn’t  too  complicated. 

“When  we  got  to  the  comer,  ‘Adios!’ 
says  the  Don.  ‘ Sin  verguenza ! Always 
I do  the  wrong  thing.  Misericordia! 
Me  siento  viejo.’  He  turned  and  gave 
the  flute  to  the  nearest  Injun,  who  said 
‘Hunh!’  and  held  it  up  to  look  at. 

“‘Buenas  noches,’  says  the  Don.  ‘I 
go  to  bed.’  And  I looked  at  him 
ambling  up  the  street,  still  pale  and 
thoughtful;  and  I looked  at  the  Injun 
going  the  other  way,  near  blowing  his 
brains  out  trying  to  make  a noise  on 
the  white  man’s  pipe;  and  I looked  at 
the  Swedes  and  at  the  landscape  and  at 
Buckley,  and  the  meaning  of  it  all  came 
to  me. 

“I  says  to  Buckley,  ‘This  certainly  is 
old  Dakota.’ 

“He  backed  up  and  stared  at  me. 
‘Who  th’  hell  ever  disputed  it?’  says  he. 
And  I shook  my  head  and  went  home. 

“ But  I was  perfectly  correct.  It  was 
old  Dakota,  to  the  bone. 

“They  say  the  course  of  true  love 
never  did  run  smooth.  Certainly  not. 
If  everything  ran  smooth  ’twould  be  too 
ordinary  to  mention,  but  I think  the 
Don  wouldn’t  have  minded  missing 
some  of  the  bumps.  Naturally  Lou 
heard  a great  deal  about  the  ser’nade 
from  the  other  girls,  and  just  as  natu- 
rally she  took  some  of  it  out  on  the  Don. 
Old  Man  Mullins  listened  to  her  for  a 
while,  too,  for  he  told  me  that  never, 
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money  and  some  fajrifev y no 

(origer  to  Hugh  at  the  name  oTSandiez. 


ne»  never  so  tong  as  he  lived,  Would  he  money  and  sor 
mterfere  w-tth  any’  one  who  tvorked,  y 
played,  or  ioVmenred  any  kfnd  in- 
srfdment  or  weapon  in  any  -nr  . dl  parrs  . •*  Ncm  day  i svalkofj.  by  accident,  to 
>:■■!  his ''premises,  in  the  : future,  counting  the  back  of  the  dnjg-^ovty  aru)  who  do 
from  that  day  ojl.  I see  h«K-.«ny  two  UttU  hi  ends.  Harry 

l tried  to  remind  her,"  says  he,,  and  Dan,  working  a way  with  an  earnest- 
’that  1 vvas  h s i father. 


I .id  meant,  dtvil  a 
word  would  1 said. 

Anyhow,  'twas  Sue|cj 

.me  nervous 
with  his  clatter,  til 
have  to  heat  rHe  head 
of  hint  yfitj  . -yiyy'  Ay 
%Sx>  X.<ui  '.was  ■ very 
haughty  to  the  Don, 
and  Always  asked  him 
what  he  w isht  d to  pur- 
chase when  he  came 
tu to  the  store-  .-.'He. 

■ Widgh.t ,.  a v variegated 
lot  -of’  ■ merchiindise^ 

I i'-wt  >.  cr,  t .noticed 
that  Lou  rnatvaged  to  he  <jr  the  pbsny  ness  that  shpived  either  they’d  been 
office  every  .morning  when  the  Don  went  converted  to  religion  or  that  somebody 
for  his  ma.it;  Her  greeting  Avis  as  chilly-  was  going  to  get  the  worst  of  it. 
bright  .is  sun-dogs,  hut  -she  >V3 S'. there,,-  “''What  you  got?’’  says  I. 

nevertheless  1 told  the  Dot)  nm  to  “They  .looked  up  and  down,  mysteri- 
dci  too  much  despairing  unies*  rime  lay  ousiv,  .before  anssvepmg.  Then  they 
N a \ y on  his  hands.  ' .'.saith  careless: 

“ At • length  he  eamt  to  me  with  the  ;^*Thrgfdk'  /th'!?,"::X^rn's. . latest  deal, 
tighi  of  :y  gratni  decision  in  his  eye,  -them  . fur  hiny  ’ 

'Let  res,'  .say*  he.  That  1 Have  made  “ * Them  ‘ was;  a k-.r  of' glass  Bask-;, 
i < If  some  reedoecooliis— which,  to  a filled  with  liquid . 
lady,  ees  Hot.  to  conspire those  sent!-  “ ' N'e*\  beverage  f l asked, 

merits  of  tenderness  and  passion.  Now,  ’“Not  any  !'  sacs  the)  , sconiini 

my  frtfift  ',  will  T ttr;  redeem  my  Seety#-  4 Patent  fire  piitter-out  liand-grenadys,; 
non..'  Yon  shall  see!’  f he y' ' re  calhd.  You  chuck  uno  af  them 

‘“Now  yvhat  iire  you  goirig  to  doT  I.  inn,  a file,  and.  w<«of!  out  .she  goes!' 
raid.  ‘Take  a peep  before  you  jump,'  ‘“SVvll;  Vvlun.  do  WM  vome  tnr 
'■'Eet  ee$  a hussihesx of  efcYreme  '‘'‘VVt-Tt  hyirig  Ym  tip  pretty  with 
importance,’  says'  he.  T shall  have  of  'tissue-paper.  The  Don  says  the  gc-ut 
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that  unloaded  on  him  had  no  taste 
for  art.’ 

“I  picked  up  a flask  and  read  on  the 
label: 

“‘Why  risk  life,  wife,  and  property? 
The  Devouring  Demon  muzzled  at  last! 
Samson’s  hand-grenades  do  the  trick! 
The  worst  fire  conquered  in  one,  two, 
or  three  throws’ — and  so  forth,  setting 
out  the  merits  of  the  stuff. 

“The  Don  had  written,  securing  the 
agency,  and  this  had  just  arrived  by 
freight. 

“‘Well,’  said  I to  my  two  young 
friends,  ‘what  do  you  think  of  this?’ 

“They  looked  at  me  thoughtful,  then 
at  each  other. 

“‘Promise  you  won’t  tell?’  says 
Harry. 

“‘Why,  what  the  mischief!’  says  I. 
‘Sure,  I promise!’ 

“‘We  think  it  ain’t  going  to  work 
very  well,’  says  Harry.  ‘Because  we 
soured  out  the  stuff  that  was  in  them 
jottles  and  loaded  ’em  up  with  gaso- 
ene.’ 

“ I near  fell  over  on  my  back.  Here’s 
a fix  for  you!  I’m  supposed  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  Don’s  and  I’m  also  sup- 
osed  to  be  a friend  of  the  boys.  They’ve 
ackcapped  the  Don  for  fair,  yet  what 
am  I to  do  about  it?  Honest,  I think 
I had  some  good  resolutions — that  I 
was  nigh  to  say,  ‘ Boys — nay!  It  don’t 
go,’  when  old  man  Devilkins  himself 
threw  a picture  in  my  mind.  I see  the 
good  Don  standing  there,  telling  the 
multitudes  of  the  value  and  effects  of 
his  hand-grenades;  and  then  I see  the 
result,  and  I weakened.  Yes,  I felt  like 
my  grandfather  was  Benedict  Arnold 
and  that  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  a 
family  friend.  I felt  even  more  treach- 
erous and  ornery  than  that,  but  the 
spirit  was  willing  and  the  flesh  fell  for 
it.  I joined  that  plot.  Whenever  we 
stopped  giggling  I knew  I wasn’t  fit 
to  live. 

“The  Don  sprung  himself  on  that 
venture.  He  advertised  in  the  papers. 
He  had  the  grocers  send  out  circulars 
with  their  plunder;  he  sent  men  in  buck- 
boards  and  kids  a-horseback  to  far-lying 
ranches;  so  when  the  night  of  the 
grand  demonstration  come,  only  those 
that  could  neither  walk  nor  be  carried 
were  not  there.  In  the  square  before 
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the  freight-house  were  piled  three  piano- 
boxes  stuffed  with  paper,  soaked  with 
gasolene,  and  smeared  with  tar.  On  top 
a large  sign  read: 

“‘STOP!  LOOK!  READ! 
“‘To-nightI  To-night!  To-night! 
The  fiery  Demon  overcome!  Be  here 
at  eight  and  see  man’s  victory  over  the 
fiercest  force  in  nature!! 

“ * One  simple  move  of  the  arm  does  it 
all!!!’ 

“I  recognized  the  hand  of  Keno  Jim 
in  that  ad.  He  used  to  do  the  Chinook 
Indian  Remedy  line,  before  he  reformed 
and  dealt  faro. 

“At  eight  they  were  there,  packed 
solid  as  salmon  in  the  first  rush.  Every 
kind  of  description  of  man  was  present 
that  ever  was  turned  out  by  the  hand  of 
Providence — Injuns,  Swedes,  Dutchmen, 
Frenchmen,  and  the  like  of  that,  with 
appropriate  half  - breeds,  anyway  you 
want  to  take  ’em;  Chinamen,  gamblers, 
ministers,  butchers,  bankers,  tinkers, 
candlestick-makers,  men  in  b’iled  shirts, 
men  in  no  shirts,  Injuns  in  nothing  but 
a shirt;  every  shade,  from  nigger- 
black  to  Swede -pink;  tall  men,  short 
men,  fighting  men  and  calm  men; 
bankers  and  gun  experts;  trappers, 
punchers  and  hoboes — all,  all  were  there. 
And  all  the  women  the  town  could  boast. 
They  were  clad  in  silk,  calico,  and  plain 
gunny-sacking.  Them  from  the  reser- 
vation and  them  from  the  hill;  squaws, 
washerwomen,  ladies,  plain  women, 
girls,  and  Lou  Mullins.  AH  there  to  see 
the  Don  knock  out  the  Devouring  De- 
mon with  one  fell  wallop.  You  see, 
I’d  put  the  town  wise,  and  a joke  come 
first  in  the  line  of  business  those  days. 

“When  the  Don  appeared  on  the 
scene,  at  eight  to  the  tick,  a yell  went 
up  in  all  the  tongues  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  He  bowed,  bowed,  and  bowed.  He 
was  simply  a dream.  Never  was  there 
a warrior  rigged  out  just  like  that  to 
swat  a Devouring  Demon.  In  the 
bright  light  of  the  drug-store  one  could 
make  out  that  he  wore  a pearl-gray 
cutaway  coat,  with  a vest  of  robin’s- 
egg  blue.  His  panties  were  a baby  pink 
with  a delicate  green  stripe.  His  patent- 
leather  shoes  were  so  small  you’d  think 
they  couldn’t  hold  feet.  His  muss- 
tacnes  were  brilliantined  till  they  shone 
like  a pair  of  polished  buffalo  horns. 
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He  twirled'  a little  cane,  and  the  last  om  in  their  hands;  the  band  played 
screech  in  white ' silk  .sat  on  the  ton  of  'Mv  Country, ’tts  ot’  Thse,' so  you  could 
hts  head.  Behind  route  the  faithful  hardly  te.il  tv  bom  -a  piece  of  music;  the 
Two — Dan  4hd  H;my — pushing  3 hag-  crowd  hollered,  and  everything  was 
gage-truck,  swaddled  in  Ament  an  dags.  lovely. 

earning  the  hand-grenades.  I hen  Big  “Thy  Don  adv  anced  anil  made  a 
Bill  Morgan  and  U t Happy  Jack,  the- "speech.,  1 doin'?  hear  what  he  said, 
ehampeers  trunk  - anhihilatots'.  of  the.  Didn'  t make  any  dilFeyeacfc.,  The  crowd 
N.  p;  R,  R.  Bid  Stood  six  foot  lour  yelled  soitic  more,  and  with'  a trugiiih- 
and  weighed  within  tenpourtds  of  me.  cent  sweep  T his  havuTfbe  Poo  com« 
hi’!  Happy  jack  had  : never  -foeim  tsijr-  mantled  Hkppyy  and  iRiil  t<T  h^ht  the 
veyed,  and  he  refused  to . gifoTin  the  fifty  Bill  lift ed  Title  psipet^  with  his 
hay-scales.  1 cr.n  only  say ‘Thc'd  hern  pitchfork,  and  Happy  stuck:  in  the 
white,  and  took  Bill  and  me  our,  at  a torch.  The  firt  pimped  heavenward  in 

ttieeHi|^^y;-:$c-^E'jci>nd,  The  Don  held  up  Hi*  hand 
Days  were  going for  Twalfc  with  their  •'.  •te^ence.^  Tt-.fett  with  ;i  dull  thud, 
pa.  Kill  was  one.  of  those  whir*.--  “ ' Kricnfo!’  says  he.  ‘Erf  you  weel  but 
blenched  seaonvast  Yanks;  and  Happy-  ; ob-sevvT  Therk  eey yes,  the  hve.  which 
Jaek  'oiwsyoT tbeija^t,  pronounced  fefou-  : djiteyl  I ''tftotp'qtt'  ees  not 

Vsettes  I ever  see  The  sunlight  wok  that  any  man  can  con^ytr  heern. 
into  that  shat  skin  dT  hts;  Tly  may  yon  mtiirT  «mty  Tights  in 

like  the  entrance  to  it  coal-mine  In  broad  . yisaflfVty,  feeling  g'uod  that  \virh  a toss 
daylight,  of  the  for  si  you  may  to  pur  drbat  fire 

,‘T  hese  rwu were  the  iiih.ciitl.  fifT  Tfoitt Tyf  he  eys  to  creep  upoh;din  like  a 

i%jsf  in  the  flayk-  Wirutess  the  wonder- 


starters.  Happy  jack  carried  a Vforch 
and  Bill  a pitchfork. 

Both  had  ek>afe&  of 


mi.  Behind  yarn*  the 
Inrefoeean  Silver  Cur- 
net  Band.  Bfuggen- 
heirner,  the  drug-sinfe 
trjan,  was  Ok  best  cor- 
net and  letTtfK  band. 
The  hand  "Was  -a  little 
young  and  ihey  had  a 
new  set  of  inSfrdhfonrs 
I— you  tfonld  teii  that 
t h e ra.o m »;  n t they 
played.  All  the  pew 
notes  come  ««c.  with 
raw  edges  Oft  ’em,  #pd 

not  just  the  same  kind 
of  notes  thk  other  fotlyr 
played.  Sometimes 
you  wouldn’t  think  It 
was  even  the ' same 
-tune.  They  hxiked 
good,  though,  and  the 
trombone  feller  did 
His  part  gland.  T 
“The  Don  took  po- 
sition by  the  boxes; 
the  baggage-truck  was 
wheeled  up;  Bill  and 
Happy  jack  looked 
fierce  with  their  weap- 


u f j*gkfcsu$  wi  ifai  J>V>£  IN 

THEM  AJvDvi^^lt  vVifn  ijA>Tii.u^C:- 


GAN 


AT.  TMK  tut  S Toirr:  c\jt\f*pp  s Kvuwhfn 


i'ul,  metraeoofiis,  awe-perspiring  effect  plentiful  spurts  oi  fire 
of  one  let-tie,  it-c 1 1*_- bmwfig  remade 1 Oju  You  ga n't 
seeihe  nmv,  host  1 &3$£';tW  batt!e,hpw  gascTemCthongh:, 

1 pnosh  hack  my  ‘With  $tj&  fo  sbovidirig  cifrr 

throws-odryerveynob'*  Ta  f 

“He  ihreW  tlve  grentiik.  and  it  foul* 
t .ii.ntil  0 rd'  tWonty  foe*  r in  t he  ittr. 

.firybyd  efietrvd  someth  mg  fiercii 


j^deyy*a$tf: 
«itfrjn0  with  ,$at$r  on 
Evfjyht'iiy  was  set 
:•.  ••  .-  . was-  a 

efianee  iY  wiHihl  get  dangerous. 

„„  . - ‘‘At  rhis  point/iis  pei  sibediik',  Buck- 
The-V  icy  <omes-  out  with  a cvafttiit  for  the 

w^v^*™--*******#** „ , - The  TJonyattest  oft  s ch;ifgfc  di'high  treas6n. 

Kami  struck  up*  n»»J  the  Doo  lopkrj  at  Tht  peer  iirrle  man  put  his  ha fid  to  his 
rhe  iW,  -,<»■><!  5tui.net lying  niuch  like  sur-  brow.  By  this  mm-  he  u w moving  like 
'prise  come  op  ids  leAftireS;  a *.*>sar-sre>re-  Injtfrr  to.  a nance  filed. 

“Hatty  went  ftp  to  him.  ‘Soak  her,  lost  -track  of  ’most  everything, 
you  chump!'  yatdi  m*.  Thy  Dort  caTneY  : "So,  wlivn  B nek ley ■ y t-lfi , ■ 01  apgr re- 
hack  to  Hie,  Tfe  pejmJ  !mt  one  and  lend  an’  detain  ]t  un  the  ch.'imgfc  of 
then  anorhir  tjiia.rr  i.i  upon  that-  tonypiiin'  agin  rhefpace  ami  dignity  of 

fire.  v\r  ;,Hjs  rhefire-  lost  .p^ficnee  iinil.  yhfi:  United  States  pf  At^yriekyyiri  Lpn- 
climbed ejkywatif.  ■ Soty-ieliiadv'  turned  in  assembled  ami  she  rOights  df  tnhn 

a finy-abnn.  in  general,*  the  Dun  threw  both  hands 

;mri>  the  ait  and  wailed,  ‘ A, diosl  Todo, 
shop  wiustie.  The  fit<’;djro'y  w.*fc,ol!.  o.n  todo  estoy  perdidof  ■■  :■;■.  ■ ; - •' 


thiy  sfk.«ty  httt.  fifiSPr; 

carts.  ' ' v - ry* 

“ l bhstled  fiver  to  the  Dub-.  ?-f  Hit  her 
upT  i yelled,  'This  liuSJ^dssyivi^t^tMn^' 
right.'  J joined,  in  ar 

the  fire.  By  die  fimr  the  b>-.!-  com- 
panies arrived  it  Was  time  rbev  got 
there.  There  was  rtyets  of  firi?  in  the 
gutter,  fouptaips  of  htk  in  the  sltyV  and 


" Right  here’s  where  tht  fun  got  a 
iblw  and  a girl  shameri  t&y  fib?.*;  Mullins 
burst  from  the  crowd,  sent  Buckley 
whirling  with  mic  sw  ing  of  her  arm,  and 
turned  on  *he  rest  of  us,  her  gray  eyes 
blazing. 

You're  :»  fine  lot  of  men V says  shty 
‘to  'torment  ami  bedevil  a kindly  mart 
who  has  more  goOflng^  and  sense  in  brie 
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thought  than  you  ever  had  in  your  lives! 
Come!  Have  some  fun  with  me,  now!’ 
says  Lou,  putting  her  arm  around  him. 

“It  was  a pretty  picture,  dam  my 
eyes  if  it  wasn’t!  Old  Buckley  jumped 
to  the  front  first. 

“ ‘ That’s  a gurl  fer  yer  loife!’  he  shouts. 
He  turned  to  the  music.  ‘Stroike  up 
when  I give  the  woord,’  says  he.  Then 
he  yells  to  the  crowd,  ‘Disperse,  ye 
hay  then!’  and  to  the  band,  ‘Now!’ 

“‘Fall  in,  boys!’  I hollered.  ‘Com- 
pany A,  fa-a-11  in!’ 

“There  never  was  a crowd  like  a 
Dakota  crowd  to  catch  on.  At  the 
word,  the  hull  shooting-match,  male  and 
female,  white,  black,  pink,  and  yaller, 
fell  in  line  behind  the  band,  and  away 
we  went  to  the  nearest  tonic -bazar, 
leaving  the  Don  and  Lou  to  settle  it 
over  the  ruins. 

“We  squared  it  all  later.  Gave  the 
Don  a real  demonstration.  The  county 
passed  a law  that  no  home  was  legal 


without  hand-grenades,  or  something 
like  that.  The  court  r house  glittered 
with  ’em;  Bluggenheimer  had  to  lay  in 
a stock;  their  fame  spread.  One  old 
Injun  medicine-man  bought  two  ponies’ 
worth,  to  show  his  bunch  the  white 
man’s  magic.  It  was  a success,  and,  say, 
funny,  but  I owe  my  life  to  the  things, 
time  of  the  laundry  fire.  Tell  you 
about  it  some  other  time.  We’re  near 
home  now. 

“The  Don  and  Lou?  Sure  they  were 
spliced.  Happy  as  grasshoppers  on  a 
dry,  hot  Sunday.  She  was  one  of  them 
determined  women  that  want  a child  to 
raise;  and  he  just  worshiped  her  for 
standing  by  as  she  did.  Good  nerve 
all  right.  Yes,”  he  sighed,  “he  come  out 
of  it  with  his  pockets  full,  but  when  I 
shoot  at  phantoms,  all  I get  is  the  kick 
of  the  gun.  Hows’mever,  the  Good 
Lord  gave  me  two-forty  pounds  of  meat 
and  red  hair.  That’s  better  ’n  luck, 
anyhow.” 


Wander-lure 

BY  EDITH  M.  THOMAS 

IT  was  a rosy  morning  long  ago. 

None  was  beside  me  on  the  sleek  gray  sand, 
When,  dabbling  in  the  water’s  wrinkling  flow, 

I something  touched  that  reached  to  kiss  my  hand. 
The  shell,  the  sobbing  shell, 

That  seemed  so  innocent! 

For  me  it  had  been  well 
If  I no  heed  had  lent. 

I drew  it  from  the  rose-lit  water — dim, 

And  sadly  colored  as  a sunless  sea; 

But  when  I laid  my  ear  against  its  brim, 

Its  sweet,  tumultuous  pleadings  conquered  me! 

The  shell,  the  sobbing  shell. 

It  moaned  and  would  not  cease! 

“Enchanted  here  I dwell — 

But  thou  canst  bring  release.” 

And  then  it  told  me  with  its  broken  cry 

Where  hidden  cure  for  such  enchantments  lay — 
Another  shore,  another  sea  and  sky! 

To  bring  it  there  I wandered  night  and  day. 

The  shell,  the  sobbing  shell, 

Still  drives — to  east,  to  west; 

The  spirit  in  its  cell 
It  never  lets  me  rest! 
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fa'af’"li!iii}$:tt  $f<m,  day  in  day ; <ri; av  fWtWUpv'i-' 
nnfftituv,  tip.  utt/tnff  m /)>//*»  say  e^ic*  fife#  <$  dfy 

• etrirPri ';•/#; '-pur-pas/  was  to  \gipe  'kri)tr  u>'rijier.\  family  a fifiPrc  of 
sri'-'}#ic  jirnfj  iA.mu.gk  which  she  Imd  \n  H'afhfft  troii  an!)  !\ver  in  t he  Sooth. 

WASBit^CTON,.  Nm\  SfiS6o,  with  so much -.'fivbe  se^*- and  heard  have 

I*  R1BL  V ext  irins;  day  nor  the  resolurism  fo  shat  myself  up, 

State  go-  and  Have  derided  to  atf  natural  !y  and 
im?  4fpr  rail  - split-tine  fak£  the 
v;>-  abolitionism  and 


a man. 


Congress  meets  io-d ay.  The  most  ex- 

•_•'»■: A*.  . :v  1 ' ’.  *•"  • .:  m 


>x**' ~iv»» set v < ti  v,; , htnieh tft d . ‘ ' Where  tu  be^deeidccl,  iNorrhern  men  cool,  calm, 

tyfll  it  all  rncf;"  I asked  Odontl  de  and  (tOtetrjdnedi  Southern  men  vehe- 

Rrissey,  who  has  spent  the  evening  with  nienr,  passionate,  and  threatening  Sym- 

u.Si, * A/ nh  Dihf  whukeftriest  us  not  pathize  more  with  the  bHcftccannot:  at 
spoil  our  digestion  and  nor  evening  in  all' comprehend  the  eV>(d-Mooded  policy 

contemplating  it.  A game  of  euchre will  of  the  htnnei4  some  of  wht)tn  look  as  if 

give  us  a better  nights  rest  and  fewer  born  to  he  the  mound  enemies  of  man* 

wrinkles. ” And  so  we  r>byod  nil  twelve,,  kind.  The  president’s  message  satisfies 

when  the  ringing  of  Mix  announced  the  no  one-  - too  simple  a diet, 
election  un  fail-  acrampf-t. 

M — a ....C t..  HaZa^i  ».,  u.  .-.a  • w*  .!«■ . 


and  already  * 
me . ini'.  For 


ejmp/tssinies  a/e  pnury  : 
‘Tit  rime  l hear  the  rJis- 


con  versa  thin  th  an  anything  I hea  rd  : 
She  is  as  full  of  feeiing  as  of  wiry  arid 

much  of 
• woman 


• i Northerners  and  Southerners,  even  tn 
social  life.  VYhnt  ant  I to  do.  wirh  isp:;:' 


him  this  urit-nViable  notorieties'  he  has 
sjtd  veiy  liidle.  so  far,  arid  wt*ar  he  has 
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a compromise  to-morrow  were  it  in  his 
power. 

Mr.  Douglas  to-day,  in  a clear,  em- 
phatic, and,  I fear,  prophetic  voice, 
painted  the  horrors  of  a war  we  are 
bringing  on  ourselves,  and  was  equally 
severe  on  the  radicals  of  both  sides. 
There  is  something  very  impressive 
about  him,  and  I felt  as  if  I were  listen- 
ing to  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth;  but 
so  far  as  the  principal  actors  are  con- 
cerned, I believe  they  would  look  just  as 
unmoved  if  they  were  to  see  the  hand 
writing  on  the  wall  or  hear  a voice  from 
heaven.  It  seems  now  as  if  we  were  to 
drift  into  a civil  war  without  one  helping 
hand  to  save  us.  Mrs.  Douglas  was  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Senate  looking  the 
pride  and  confidence  she  felt  in  her  hus- 
band’s talents,  though  there  is  a modesty 
in  her  manner  in  charming  contrast  with 
her  truly  magnificent  appearance.  Every 
place  was  crowded  and  the  ladies  gen- 
erally in  full  visiting  toilette.  The  diplo- 
matic boxes  all  full;  observed  the  G s 

in  one  of  them  and  a celebrated  New 
York  beauty  in  another — all  together  a 
striking  coup  d’ceil,  with  a certain  sort 
of  Spartan  heroism  in  it.  We  begin  to 
feel  we  are  to  be  scattered  like  chaff 
before  the  wind,  and  we  go  to  meet  our 
fate  in  our  best  bonnets  and  with  smiling 
faces.  If  we  must  secede,  let  us  do  so 
becomingly.  There  is  very  little  outside 
gaiety;  not  one  large  party  so  far,  and 
our  evenings  are  our  dull  times,  so  unlike 
the  Washington  of  other  days. 

South  Carolina  has  passed  her  seces- 
sion ordinance  and  proclaims  herself  to 
be  an  independent  body  — rather  an 
unprotected-looking  female!  It  would 
be  an  act  of  charity  to  lead  her — quietly, 
if  possible,  forcibly,  if  necessary — back 
home  again,  but  the  powers  that  be  seem 
to  consider  it  a matter  of  not  much  im- 
portance, and  our  wayward  sister  is 
allowed  to  go  in  peace,  while  her  repre- 
sentatives are  leaving  Washington  and 
hastening  to  her  assistance  before  she 
gets  quite  out  of  sight.  I cannot  per- 
suade myself  it  is  anything  but  su- 
premely ridiculous,  although  I have 
heard  for  the  last  month  that  if  she  only 
leads  the  way  the  other  cotton  States 
will  follow. 

Senate  again  to-day.  Missed  the 
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South-Carolinians,  but  felt  a comfortable 
conviction,  that  there  would  be  talking 
enough  without  them.  Toombs,  of  Geor- 
gia, was  the  lion  of  the  house,  pacing  up 
and  down  in  front  of  his  desk  exclaiming, 
“ If  this  be  treason,  then  I am  a traitor.” 
A number  of  the  officers  of  the  army 
from  South  Carolina  have  resigned.  If 
worse  comes  to  worst  I suppose  they  will 
all  go,  though  they  say  very  little  about 
it,  and  it  is  an  understood  thing  that  so 
long  as  they  wear  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States  they  are  not  Secession- 
ists, even  in  opinion.  I have  no  idea 
what  some  of  our  most  intimate  friends 
are  going  to  do,  and  am  amused  at  the 
persistence  they  show  in  avoiding  all 
discussion  of  the  subject.  Such  a state 
of  affairs  cannot  last  long. 

Every  one  is  watching  with  interest 
almost  too  deep  for  words  the  action  of 
the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  composed  of 
Northern  and  Southern  men,  to  endeavor 
to  effect  a compromise  of  some  sort. 
God  grant  they  may  succeed!  Union 
men  say  there  is  little  probability  of  it. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  announced  that 
the  compromise  committee  could  come 
to  no  terms,  and  it  was  received  by  that 
immense  audience  in  a silence  like  death. 
His  succeeding  remarks  made  a deep 
impression,  and  he  himself  was  evidently 
much  affected.  He  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting  speaker  in  the  Senate;  his 
voice  alone  makes  him  one  of  nature’s 
orators — so  cold  and  sarcastic  one  mo- 
ment, so  winning  and  persuasive  the 
next,  and  again  rising  to  tones  of  com- 
mand that  carry  obedience  with  them. 
If  I did  not  know  him  in  private  life,  and 
did  not  know  his  high,  honorable,  and 
chivalric  nature,  I could  well  understand 
the  influence  he  exercises;  he  is  one  of 
the  few  public  men  I have  ever  seen  who 
impresses  me  with  his  earnestness. 


New-Year’s  Day.  A good  deal  of 
visiting,  but  conversation  turns  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  we  cannot  help 
askingourselvesand  one  another,  “Where 
shall  we  be  next  year?”  Some  one  has 
said  anniversaries  are  the  tombstones  of 
time,  and  I begin  to  see  how  they  can  be 
made  so.  The  officers  of  the  army,  in  full 
uniform,  went  as  usual  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  President,  and  as  they 
passed,  with  the  gallant  Scott  at  their 
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head,  a Georgia  lady  said  with  a sigh, 
“How  many  of  them  will  be  our  ene- 
mies?” 

Mr.  Seward  drew  a crowded  house 
to-day.  We  went  at  nine  o’clock  in 
order  to  get  seats,  and  found  difficulty 
in  obtaining  them  even  at  that  early 
hour.  We  spend  so  much  time  in  the 
Senate  that  many  of  the  ladies  take 
their  sewing  or  crocheting,  and  all  of  us 
who  are  not  absolutely  spiritual  provide 
ourselves  with  a lunch.  The  gallery  of 
the  Senate  is  the  fashionable  place  of 
reunion,  and  before  the  Senate  meets  we 
indulge  in  conversation  sometimes  very 
spirited,  though  generally  the  opposing 
factions  treat  each  other  with  great 
reserve — a very  necessary  precaution. 
Mr.  Seward  spoke  for  nearly  four  hours, 
and  I was  sorry  when  he  took  his  seat, 
et  for  the  life  of  me  do  not  know  what 
e said,  what  he  did  not  say,  or  what  he 
meant  to  say;  either  his  speech  was 
above  vulgar  comprehension  or  he  is  the 
Talleyrand  of  America,  as  I find  no  one 
knows  any  more  than  I do,  and  yet 
every  one  says  it  was  a masterly  effort. 
He  chained  the  attention  of  a promiscu- 
ous audience  of  all  classes  and  of  every 
shade  of  opinion  for  four  hours;  he 
offered  no  compromises;  he  offered  no 
prejudices;  he  expressed  opinions,  but 
did  not  commit  himself.  It  was  like  a 
skilful  fencer  who  shows  great  adroitness 
and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  his  weapons, 
and  does  not  hurt  his  opponent,  only 
because  he  has  taken  the  precaution  to 
use  blunted  foils.  It  may  be  a sleight 
of  hand  to  which  politicians  are  accus- 
tomed, but  to  me  it  is  wonderful  and 
argues  great  reserved  strength.  Why 
does  he  not  exert  it  to  save  the  country? 
The  North  grows  more  and  more  un- 
yielding every  day;  the  South  more  and 
more  defiant.  Is  there  no  Curtius  to 
close  the  gulf? 

Went  to  a levee  at  the  White  House 
last  evening.  A number  of  ultra  South- 
erners there  and  all  on  the  best  terms, 
apparently,  with  the  Administration. 
Miss  Lane,  as  usual,  handsome,  well- 
dressed,  and  agreeable.  Mr.  Buchanan 
politic  and  polite. 

Mississippi  secedes,  and  I suppose  the 
others  will  follow  soon,  as  it  seems  to  be 
the  policy  to  “speed  the  parting  guest.” 


The  tall,  handsome,  and  belligerent  Mis- 
sissippi woman  in  ecstasies,  and  the 
children  making  a Fourth  of  July  of  it 
with  firecrackers,  etc.  I am  becoming 
accustomed  to  it. 

Alabama  goes  out.  Another  feu  de 
foie.  A caustic  old  gentleman  remarks 
that  they  had  better  save  their  gunpow- 
der. It  would  be  an  economy  if  they 
would  all  go  out  together. 

Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  has  consumed 
two  days  in  his  argument  against  the 
right  of  secession.  A Southern  man  and 
a slaveholder,  he  is  regarded  as  a rene- 
gade. He  is  a remarkable-looking  man, 
with  a piercing  eye  that  might,  I should 
judge,  see  as  far  into  the  millstone  as 
any  other  that  has  tried  to  look.  At 
all  events,  his  arguments  seemed  to  me 
unanswerable,  and  I came  home  con- 
vinced that  people  had  a right  to  be  rebels, 
but  no  right  to  be  secessionists,  which  is 
just  what  I have  felt  all  the  time.  The 
question  being  settled,  it  now  behooves 
me  (taking  future  contingencies  into 
consideration)  to  cultivate  rebel  pro- 
clivities. 

Mr.  Crittenden  spoke  to-day  in  a 
trembling  voice  and  with  tearful  eyes, 
beseeching  those  who  could  to  save  the 
Union.  I could  not  control  my  feelings; 
it  was  sad  to  see  that  old  white-haired 
man,  who  had  devoted  his  best  years  to 
his  country,  find  himself  powerless  to 
help  it  in  this  its  extremity,  but,  with 
piteous  entreaties  to  deaf  ears  and  hard- 
ened hearts,  exhaust  himself  in  the  vain 
effort  to  bring  about  a single  concession. 
I shall  never  forget  his  appearance,  and 
it  will  always  rise  to  speak  for  itself 
when  I hear  him  reviled  by  one  party  as 
a driveler  and  by  the  other  as  a time- 
server. 

Have  seen  the  wives  of  some  of  the 
United  States  officers  at  Fort  Sumter. 
When  it  was  decided  to  abandon  Sulli- 
van’s Island  and  retire  into  the  fort  the 
ladies  were  sent  over  to  Charleston,  but 
could  find  no  accommodations  and  were 
obliged  to  come  North.  Not  a boarding- 
house would  receive  them,  and  one 
woman  frankly  said  that  if  she  did  she 
would  lose  all  her  other  boarders.  I can- 
not imagine  such  a state  of  feeling,  and 
am  quite  indignant  with  the  Southern 
chivalry,  though  they  say  some  few  of 
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the  gentlemen  of  Charleston  were  very 
polite  and  offered  them  rooms  in  their 
private  houses;  but,  with  the  enmity 
openly  avowed  toward  their  husbands, 
they  could  not,  of  course,  accept  any 
obligations.  They  feel  very  bitter  and 
are  ready  for  the  war.  In  the  mean  time 
they  are  receiving  a great  deal  of  atten- 
tion as  the  first  martyrs. 

Have  moved  up  to  Willard’s  and  am 
in  the  full  odor  of  Black  Republican 
sanctity.  The  South  “dies  daily,”  and, 
if  I am  to  believe  all  I hear,  is  in  just 
that  helpless  condition  which  would  jus- 
tify any  generous  soul  in  flying  to  its 
assistance.  It  is  a fact,  however,  that 
when  the  Southerners  were  here  they 
held  their  own  remarkably  well,  and  the 
accounts  daily  received  of  forts  surren- 
dered do  not  seem  to  argue  weakness 
in  anything  but  the  United  States  army. 
In  the  Senate,  I am  told,  some  of  the 
radicals  out-wigfall  Wigfall,  but  I never 
hear  them  or  read  any  of  their  speeches. 
Am  entirely  disheartened,  and  have  lost 
all  the  hope  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
I commenced  the  winter. 

States  going  out  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
coming  in  are  the  only  topics  of  the  day; 
and  if  the  first  is  beginning  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a matter  of  course,  the  latter  is 
waited  for  with  impatience  by  all  par- 
ties. The  Republicans  are  anxious  to 
carry  out  their  programme;  the  border 
States  hope  to  effect  some  sort  of  recon- 
ciliation, while  people  generally  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  as  if  this  state  of  uncer- 
tainty were  worse  than  war,  and  want  the 
thing  decided  one  way  or  another.  All 
think  the  country  is  not  what  it  was,  and 
if  it  cannot  be  reconstructed  there  are 
many  who  will  feel  at  liberty  to  make  a 
choice  between  the  two  sections.  I 
should  like  to  place  my  platform  on 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  but,  not  being 
a “solo”  or  a prima  donna,  am  not  con- 
sidered entitled  to  one. 

The  gathering  of  the  Northern  clans 
has  commenced  and  the  House  is  filled 
with  New-Yorkers,  Bostonians,  and  fresh, 
bright-looking  women  from  all  parts  of 
the  North,  each  one  with  her  own 
“views” — refreshing,  wide-awake  peo- 
ple who  never  go  to  sleep  mentally  and 
never  allow  any  one  else  to.  I find  it 
exhilarating,  but  a friend  from  the  mod- 
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era  Athens  says,  “In  the  long  run  it  is 
fatiguing.”  Any  quantity  of  women 
with  unquiet  eyes  and  eager  manners, 
electioneering  for  office  by  denouncing 
everything  Southern  and  doing  the  agree- 
able to  everything  Northern;  some  New 
York  belles  who  have  no  idea  of  sacri- 
ficing themselves  to  the  public  weal  by 
drawing  party  lines;  an  unusual  number 
of  short-sighted  girls  flirting  through 
eye-glasses  with  men  in  spectacles,  and, 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  some  digni- 
fied old  ladies  with  porcupinish  princi- 
ples and  propriety  exuding  from  every 
pore. 

All  Washington  in  a ferment  about  the 
unexpected  arrival  of  the  President-elect 
— Abraham  Lincoln.  His  movements 
since  leaving  his  home  in  Springfield, 
Illinois,  have  been  regularly  reported, 
and  by  last  advices  he  was  in  Baltimore 
to  remain  for  the  night,  and  arrives  here 
to-morrow;  but  early  this  morning  it  was 
whispered  that  he  was  in  the  house,  and 
by  midday  all  kinds  of  stories  were 
afloat.  Infernal  machines  with  Southern 
sympathies,  plug-uglies,  etc.,  etc. — alto- 
gether a state  of  affairs  which,  if  we  may 
believe  Dame  Rumor  with  her  hundred 
tongues,  rendered  a Scotch  cap  and  mili- 
tary cloak  necessary  disguises.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  he  is  here  and  I have  seen 
himl  A tall,  thin  man  with  black  hair 
and  earnest  eyes,  not  at  all  a handsome 
face,  but  one  that  inspires  confidence 
and  justifies  the  sobriquet  of  “Honest 
Old  Abe.”  The  Opposition  is  delighted 
with  this  surreptitious  advent,  and  is 
not  slow  in  making  the  most  of  it  in  the 
way  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm,  while  the 
Republicans  themselves  look  as  if  it 
would  take  a very  respectable  and  well- 
organized  insurrection  to  satisfy  them 
that  it  was  all  right.  I have  heard  a mob 
was  feared  in  Baltimore,  and  the  advisers 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  those  whose  advice  he 
took,  deemed  it  wiser  to  avoid  all  occa- 
sion for  trouble  before  he  should  be 
fairly  inaugurated.  What  a fine  com- 
mentary it  all  is  on  “the  free  choice  of 
the  people”!  Mrs.  Lincoln  arrived  yes- 
terday— one  day  after  her  husband — and 
again  we  have  rumors  of  some  disgrace- 
ful scenes  during  her  stay  in  Baltimore. 

It  is  said  she  found  it  difficult  to  get  to 
the  depot,  and  again  it  is  said  she  ex- 
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pressed  her  determination  to  go  there 
at  all  hazard.  If  war  on  women  is  in- 
augurated at  this  early  stage,  what  is  to 
become  of  us?  One  of  the  large  parlors 
with  a suite  of  rooms  adjoining  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  family,  and  already  a stream  of  peo- 
ple meander  thither  at  all  hours  of  the 
day.  About  eight  in  the  evening,  it 
becomes  a rushing  torrent  carrying 
everything  before  it.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  receive  every 
evening  from  eight  to  ten,  and  during 
those  hours  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
through  the  main  hall;  accordingly,  the 
knowing  ones  take  a cup  of  tea  in  order 
to  secure  good  seats,  favorable  as  well 
for  making  observations  as  for  hearing 
those  of  others.  I find  most  persons  see 
just  what  they  wish  to  see,  and  the 
criticisms  passed  on  the  distinguished 
strangers  are  as  varied  as  the  different 
shades  of  politics,  or  as  the  hopes  of 
critical  office-seekers  are  sanguine  or 
otherwise.  In  the  meanwhile  polite  soci- 
ety repeats  Mrs.  Lincoln’s  remarks  or 
manufactures  them,  as  the  case  may  be, 
while  the  political  world  busies  itself  in 
the  selection  of  a cabinet  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. At  one  moment  we  hear  the  con- 
servatives are  to  be  called  to  his  counsel, 
at  another  the  most  radical  of  the  Re- 
publicans; all  parties,  however,  seem  to 
consider  that  Mr.  Seward  is  to  be  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  fourth  of  March,  1861,  has  seen 
Mr.  Lincoln  successfully  installed  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  despite 
all  predictions  to  the  contrary.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
conduct  the  President-elect  to  the  Capi- 
tol surrounded  by  bayonets,  and  with 
loaded  cannon  at  different  points  on  the 
route,  where  it  was  feared  his  passage 
might  be  obstructed — all  of  which  added 
to  the  display,  if  it  detracted  as  much 
from  preconceived  ideas  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  President  of  a free  Republic. 
From  early  in  the  morning  the  tramp  of 
the  troops  could  be  heard,  and  dashing 
aids  in  snowy  uniforms  seen  urging  their 
horses  almost  to  full  speed  and  looking 
as  if  the  fate,  not  only  of  the  United 
States  but  of  the  universe,  depended  on 
their  individual  efforts.  “Masons”  and 


“Odd  Fellows”  with  marshals  of  the 
city  and  marshals  of  the  day  were  run- 
ning against  one  another  at  every  comer, 
sublimely  unconscious  of  everything  but 
their  destination.  By  nine  the  street  in 
front  of  Willard’s  Hotel  was  lined  with 
troops  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  and 
there  they  remained  under  arms  until 
Mr.  Lincoln  appeared,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Mr.  Bucnanan,  who  had  previ- 
ously driven  down  the  avenue  in  his 
own  carriage  unattended.  As  soon  as 
Mr.  Lincoln  stepped  into  the  carriage 
that  was  to  convey  him  to  the  Capitol, 
the  troops  presented  arms,  the  band 
struck  up  “Dixie,”  and  the  sun,  which 
had  been  under  a light  cloud  all  the 
morning,  shone  with  undiminished  splen- 
dor, as  if  nothing  should  be  wanting  to 
give  effect  to  the  moment.  It  was  a scene 
never  to  be  forgotten,  and  seemed  to 
make  an  unwonted  impression  on  the 
spectators,  hushing  into  silence  for  the 
instant  every  dissentient  voice.  As  the 
carriage,  which  might  be  said  to  contain 
the  destiny  of  the  United  States,  disap- 
peared the  troops  filed  after  it,  followed 
by  an  immense  throng  of  people  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes  eagerly  hurrying  to 
the  Capitol,  where  a platform  had  been 
erected  outside  of  the  budding,  from 
which  Mr.  Lincoln,  after  taking  the  oath 
of  office  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  addressed  them.  I was  not  near 
enough  to  hear  what  he  said,  but  on  that 
sea  of  faces  turned  toward  him  I could 
read  every  variety  of  expression  from 
exultation  to  despair,  and  felt  long 
before  I knew  positively  that  there  was 
no  hope  for  the  South.  The  remainder 
of  the  day  was  a gloomy  one  for  all  par- 
ties; the  excitement  of  the  morning  has 
passed  away,  leaving  reflection,  that  en- 
emy to  all  present  enjoyment,  with  dark 
forebodings  to  overshadow  our  future. 

The  Inauguration  Ball.  The  dullest 
of  all  balls — scarcely  a familiar  face  to 
be  seen.  The  haut  ton  did  not  come 
out,  because  “the  Lincolns  are  not  yet 
the  fashion.”  The  strangers  who  pat- 
ronized the  affair  tried  to  make  the  most 
of  it,  but  the  room,  or  tent,  was  arranged 
with  so  little  taste  and  was  so  badly  light- 
ed that  it  required  a brilliant  imagination 
to  fancy  enjoyment  in  such  a scene.  Mr. 
Douglas  opened  the  ball  with  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln, who  looked  extremely  well  in  a 
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light-blue  “ moire,”  but  did  not  seem  to  be 
in  good  spirits — it  is  said  she  remarked 
that  it  had  been  the  most  unhappy  day 
of  her  life. 

The  Cabinet  has  been  appointed,  and 
the  extreme  radicals  carry  the  day, 
which  means  war,  say  the  prophets. 
Our  prophets  look  gloomy  enough;  in 
the  meanwhile  we  laugh  and  jest  as  if 
Rome  were  not  burning.  A medical 
friend,  entertaining  us  with  a detailed 
account  of  the  elaborate  arrangements 
made  for  the  anticipated  “crisis”  on  the 
day  of  the  inauguration,  says  the  sur- 
geons were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness 
with  their  instruments  and  bandages, 
and  that  mounted  orderlies  reported 
from  time  to  time  the  progress  of  the 
procession  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
who  said  nothing  until  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
finished  his  inaugural,  when  he  thanked 
Heaven  “the  country  was  safe.”  It  is 
well  we  can  laugh  if  it  is  only  to  save  our 
tears,  which  are  ready  to  flow,  as  each 
hour  develops  the  new  policy  that  would 
have  been  hailed  by  many  with  delight 
three  months  since,  but  which  now  comes 
too  late  either  to  prevent  or  to  save. 

A Peace  Convention,  the  last  hope  of 
the  border  States,  is  in  session,  composed 
generally  of  the  older  and  more  conserva- 
tive men,  and  it  is  sad  to  see  how,  day 
by  day,  as  hope  dies  out,  they  look  more 
and  more  aged.  Mr.  Bell,  of  Tennessee, 
has  grown  ten  years  older  in  three  days, 
and  so  have  many  others.  We  do  not 
even  ask  now,  “What  hope?” 

The  United  States  flag  has  actually 
been  fired  on,  and  the  steamer  Star  of  the 
West , carrying  provisions  to  Fort  Sum- 
ter, forced  by  rebel  batteries  to  turn 
back.  I thought  I had  reasoned  myself 
into  a conviction  that  rebellion  was  justi- 
fiable, but  I find  I was  not  prepared  to 
see  it  triumphant  and  the  flag  of  my 
country  go  down  at  the  first  fire.  It  is 
strange  how  our  sympathies  change  in  a 
moment.  I see  men  who  this  morning 
said— and  I believe  in  all  sincerity — that 
nothing  could  induce  them  to  fight 
against  the  South,  ready  now  to  take  up 
arms,  while  the  Southerners  in  the  city 
are  inexpressibly  shocked,  and  many  of 
them  speak  as  if  they  felt  the  insult  as 
keenly  as  their  Northern  brethren. 


The  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  is  the  all- 
engrossing  theme.  G.  T.  Beauregard 
commands  the  rebels,  and  Major  Ander- 
son the  United  States  forces.  So  far 
the  latter  have  been  able  to  hold  the 
fort,  but  the  wise  say  it  is  merely  a ques- 
tion of  time.  The  Southerners  have  been 
erecting  batteries  for  the  past  month  or 
more,  and  as  they  have  one  of  our  best 
engineer  officers  to  direct  their  works 
and  have  not  been  in  the  least  molested, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  they  will  suc- 
ceed. In  the  mean  time  Northern  indig- 
nation is  at  fever-heat.  Though  I,  per- 
sonally, passed  through  the  crisis  when 
the  Star  of  the  West  was  fired  on,  I feel  a 
deep  sympathy  for  the  victims  in  the 
fort,  and  should  think  it  quite  natural  if 
they  finally  emerged  secessionists,  unless 
indeed  they  should  feel  under  obligations 
to  the  United  States  government  for 
“assisting”  at  their  first -defeat;  nor 
should  I feel  surprised  if  they  did  take 
this  view,  as  the  theories  on  that  subject 
are  as  varied  as  they  are  erratic.  One 
man  knows  no  United  States  out  of  his 
own  State,  and  another  one  knows  none 
in  it.  One  swears  fealty  to  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  another  to  that  of  every 
one’s  but  his  own.  I have  met  only  one 
entirely  independent  man,  who  was  bom 
at  sea,  and  privileged  to  use  the  reason 
God  gave  him  in  that  natal  hour. 

Fort  Sumter  has  surrendered  after 
three  days’  continued  firing,  and  no  one 
killed.  War  loses  its  horrors  upon  a 
nearer  view,  and  we  can  read  the  heroic 
incidents  of  the  attack  and  defense  with 
minds  at  ease  as  to  the  fate  of  our  friends 
on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Lincoln  calls  out  seventy-five 
thousand  troops  to  crush  the  rebellion, 
and  no  one  is  frightened;  but,  now  that 
the  United  States  government  has  con- 
descended to  notice  the  affair,  private 
individuals  who  did  not  care  about  tak- 
ing the  initiative  are  ranging  themselves 
on  either  side  as  principle  or  feelings 
dictate,  so  that  we  may  look  for  more 
battles,  but  I fear  none  so  bloodless  as 
Fort  Sumter.  Strange,  strange,  strange 
how  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to 
the  thought,  and  accept  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union  as  a natural  consequence! 
Whom  have  we  to  blame  for  bringing  us 
to  this  state  of  discipline  ? Wherever  the 
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fault  lbs.  I do  not  envy  them  their  feel- 
mgs  in  this  hour,  and fear  tfofh  sections 
will  atone  in  mourning  and  ashes  for  the 
crime. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  all  this,  is  it 
not?  And  to  believe  that  oar  native 
land  has  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
it  i>»r  seem  sts  i.1  the  whole 


epuntrywas  an  .ms:ine  ,asyhit)a  h>r 
exclusive  ••  benefit  pf' 


the  lollop ; 

the  stream  w^hout  asking  whence  it 
cometli  iii  whither  it  goeth. 


re 


. hujplaitjilf 

from  the  United  States  annyonMonday 
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last,  with  many  regrets,  bar  his  feelings 
are  with  the  Smjtfo  anil,  riove  that  the 
difficulties  have  passed  beyond  State 
J i mi  tx  and  a ss umed  a sectional  chara cter 
in  which  the  whole  South  is  a rrayed 
against  the  whole  North,,  he  « deter- 
mined to  atrt'  Upon  their  dictates,  deem- 
ing it  dishonorable  to  remain  in  a sendee, 
to  which  he  could  not  give  a.  cordial 
support;  I believe  he  sacrifices  his  inter- 
ests, butlctm  entirely  sympathize  in  this 
sottof  sejf-imtnolarion.and.indeed.after 
all  I have  seen  and  heatd  this  past  win- 
ter  it 'is  refreshing  to  meet  now  and  then 
a roan  capable -of  a generous  sacrifice, 
and  1 must  dp  the  cheers  of  the  army 

who  have  resigned  this  justice,  They . 
all  believe  they/ Are  leaving  the  sttonger 
for  the  weaker  side,  and  speak  of 'bid 
associations  arid  broken  rites  with  regret 
and  .sadness  that  will  never  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  forced  this  issue 


Upon  them —and,  without  having  had 
anything  to  do  with  bringing  about  this 
state  of  affairs*  it  is-  very  evident  they 
wiif  tie  the  first  victims. 

We  left  Washington  this  afternoon, 
and,  though  I did  not  trust  myself  to 
bid  some  <>(  my  oldest  friends  farewell, 
it  has  been  a most  trying  day  to  tnes 
while  1 have  not  da red  to  think  of  those 
neater  arid  dearer  ones  1 am  leaving 
A behind,  As  for  the  present,  imagine foe 
in  a small  morn  at  the  Ma hsiuti  Hy use, 
Alexandria,  having  passed  the  everting 
in  the  parlor  _and  in  Mrs'.  JohnstowV 
room.  The  General  resigned  to-day 
The  parlor  was  filled  with  officers  of  the 
navy  and  their  families,  all  in  a high 
state  of  excitement,  evidently  pot  on  to 
e-oyer  deeper  feelings.  One  poor  Utrie 
woman  with  five  children  could  not  con- 
ceal her  apprehensions  and  anxiety  for 
the  future,  and  was  rallied  by  the  others 
upon  a want  of  proper  spirit.  J sympa- 
thized with  her,  but  vras  prudent:  enough, 
to  forbear  any  expression  of  it,  feeling 
that  iti  strict  justice  I ought  to  expend 
all  that  toct  of  sentiment  on  royseff  as 
! fear  my  antecedents  will  not  procure 
me  a great  deaf  of  consideration  in  pah* 
federate  circles.  Mrs,  Johnston  tV  s ji:k 
and  in  low  spirt r$;  she  feds  the- part— 
from  old  friends  arid,  f i ma  gin  e.  d oes  nor 
fooVco  t.he  fofore  with  a.yeiy  fo-ighreye* 
though  she  is  too  politic  m say  so;  but 
wg  - iompt-ttnei  instinct} vely  feel  what 
others  think.  At  All  events;  her  quit; 
room,  was  a relit'f  after  the  noisy-  parlor, 
and  f rcmXitied  ffiem  until -a  few  mmutex 
since.  To-morrow’  we  leave  for  Rich- 
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“Turn  About” 


BY  MARGARET  DELAND 


A STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS— II. 


HE  captain  was  not  far 
wrong:  the  object  of  G. 
G.’s  devotion  may  not 
have  been  ready  to 
“ tumble  at  the  first 
gun,”  but  Lochinvar 
was  expected.  To  be 
sure,  the  little  disappointment  in  the 
graveyard  had  brougnt  a puzzled  look 
into  her  soft  brown  eyes;  but  the  captain 
had  said  that  George  had  “lost  his 
heart,” — and  surely  the  captain  must 
know!  Netty  thought  of  the  captain  with 
a thrill  of  admiration.  “How  could  he 
have  cared  for  auntv — he  is  such  a dar- 
ling!” she  said  to  herself,  as  she  had 
said  many  times  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

She  and  Mrs.  Wharton,  on  the  top  of 
a canal-boat,  were  moving  along  be- 
tween stubbly  fields  and  russet  woods  in 
the  October  sunshine.  The  ladies  had 
raised  their  fringed  parasols,  for  the  day 
was  hot;  the  mule  on  the  tow-path  cast 
a longing  eye  at  the  lush  greenness  of  the 
weeds  growing  near  the  shore;  some- 
times he  seized  a mouthful,  and  the 
smell  of  the  crushed  stems  mingled  with 
the  odor  of  the  slow  current.  The  water 
lapped  drowsily  against  the  side  of  the 
old  boat  that  nosed  along  through 
lily  - pads  or  brushed  under  leaning 
willows;  dragon-flies  flashed,  about  its 
blunt  bows;  once  a blackbird  lighted 
on  a stanchion  and  gave  his  clear,  loud 
call;  and  once  there  was  a sleepy  hail 
from  a fisherman  sitting  on  the  grassy 
bank.  In  the  blazing  sunshine  of  the 
open  fields,  where  the  water  road 
stretched  straight  as  a silver  ribbon,  the 
slow-moving  shadows  of  the  domed 
white  clouds  in  the  west  were  a great 
relief.  It  was  very  quiet,  except  for  the 
monotonous  tug  of  tne  mule  on  the  tow- 
path;  but  neither  of  the  ladies  under 
the  striped  parasols  was  drowsy.  Mrs. 
Wharton’s  face  had  relaxed  (there  being 
no  gentlemen  on  board)  into  fretful  lines. 


She  was  worrying  acutely  about  the  fu- 
ture, and  ever  since  they  had  taken  their 
seats  on  the  boat  she  had  been  talking 
about  it  to  Netty.  “I  don’t  know  how 
our  uncle  thought  I could  live  on  what 
e left  me,”  she  complained,  over  and 
over.  Sometimes  she  reproached  her 
living  brother,  instead  of  her  dead  hus- 
band. “You  would  have  supposed 
Thomas  would  have  asked  us  to  spend 
the  winter  with  him;  he  knows  I nave 
to  visit  to  make  both  ends  meet;  per- 
haps he  didn’t  want  you.” 

But  it  was  not  Mrs.  Wharton’s  con- 
versation that  kept  Netty  from  yielding 
to  the  somnolence  of  the  afternoon;  she 
was  thinking  such  intent  little  thoughts 
of  the  captain  and  G.  G.  that  she  really 
did  not  hear  the  slow  dribble  of  words 
that  kept  on  and  on,  like  water  dripping 
from  an  unclosed  tap.  Netty  was  going 
over  in  her  mind  all  that  “he”  had  said, 
and  looked,  and  left  unsaid.  Sometimes 
she  bjushed  softly,  sometimes  smiled, 
sometimes,  when  the  fretful  voice  beside 
her  paused,  apparently  for  a reply,  she 
murmured  a noncommittal  syllable  or 
two:  “Really?”  “Dear  me!”  “Yes,  in- 
deed”; and  the  complaints  dribbled  on. 
Once,  with  shy  effort,  she  asked  Mrs. 
Wharton  about  the  uncle  and  nephew; 
and  this  time  she  listened  to  the  older 
woman’s  words: 

“Oh  yes;  I can  tell  you  all  about 
them.  Jim  was  good-looking  enough 
when  I knew  him.  He’s  gone  off,  dread- 
fully; he  shows  his  age  very  much.  He 
hadn’t  much  money  in  those  days. 
When  he  said  he  was  going  to  undertake 
to  support  this  child — Mr.  G.  G.,  I 
mean — of  course  I wouldn’t  put  up  with 
it.  Now  he’s  quite  well-to-do,  Brother 
Tom  says;  and  Mr.  G.  G.  will  get  it  all. 
No;  he  never  married;  he  never  got 
over  it — I mean  me.” 

“Perhaps,”  said  Netty,  “he’d  be  glad, 
now,  if  you’d  forgive  him  ?” 
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“Forgive  him?”  said  Mrs.  Wharton, 
sourly.  “You  mean  — take  him?  I 
wouldn’t  touch  him  with  a ten-foot 
ole!”  She  blushed  so  hotly  that  Netty 
ad  another  thought  of  her  own:  “She 
tried  to  get  him!” 

After  that,  as  the  yellow  afternoon 
thickened  into  dusk,  and  the  form  of  the 
mule  in  the  tow-path  was  hardly  discern- 
ible against  the  alders  and  willows,  she 
thought  much  of  the  captain,  and  his 
fine  manners  and  his  beautiful  eyes. 
Then  she  wondered  whether  he  would 
want  Mr.  G.  G.  to  live  at  home  if — if 
he  married?  “It  would  be  pleasant  to 
live  at  Captain  Williams’s  house,”  she 
reflected.  When  a deck-hand  came  up 
and  hung  a lighted  lantern  on  the  post 
behind  them,  Netty  got  out  her  little 
portfolio,  and,  balancing  it  on  her  knee, 
wrote  to  Tom  Dilworth’s  youngest  girl. 
It  was  a very  girlish  letter,  and  of  course 
it  had  a postscript: 

“ P.S. — Aunty  is  going  to  stay  in  Pat- 
erson a fortnight;  she  has  friends  there, 
the  Boardmans.  If  anybody  asks  my” 
(“my”  was  scratched  out,  and  “our” 
written  over  it)  “our  address,  you  can 
say  the  Eagle  House — unless  we  stay 
with  Mrs.  Boardman.” 

Netty  made  many  calculations  as  to 
how  many  days  would  probably  elapse 
before  that  postscript  could  reach  G.  G. 
He  would  see  the  Dilworths  at  church  on 
Sunday,  and  Mary  would  tell  him.  After 
that  . . . “Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day— ” Netty  counted.  Allowing  a day 
or  two  to  pack  up  and  get  oflF,  he  ought 
to  arrive  by  Friday. 

So  it  was  that  when  they  had  disem- 
barked at  Paterson,  and  were  settled  in 
the  old  Eagle  House,  just  in  time  to  es- 
cape an  October  storm,  the  little  brown 
girl,  as  the  captain  called  her,  stood 
for  long  hours  with  her  small  nose 
pressed  against  the  grimy  window-pane 
of  Mrs.  Wharton’s  room. 

“What  do  you  keep  looking  out  of 
the  window  for?”  her  aunt  said,  fretfully, 
from  her  lounge  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

“Oh,  just  to  see  things,”  said  the  girl, 
vaguely,  staring  into  the  steadily  fall- 
ing rain. 

“There’s  nothing  to  see  in  this  horrid 
place,”  Mrs.  Wharton  complained;  “I 
wouldn’t  have  come  here  if  I hadn’t 


supposed*  the  Boardmans  would  have 
had  the  decency  to  invite  us  to  stay  with 
them.  I wrote  Ella  Boardman  I was 
to  be  here,  two  weeks  ago.  There’s  no 
excuse  for  not  inviting  me!  Now,  I 
suppose  I’ve  got  to  stay  in  this  dreadful 
hotel,  because  it  costs  too  much  to 
travel.  If  I had  any  money,  I’d  go  to 
Europe.  I could,  too,  if  I had  only  my- 
self to  provide  for.” 

Jim  Williams  had  not  been  very  far 
wrong  when  he  said  that  her  aunt-in-law 
beat  poor  little  Miss  Netty;  to  be  sure, 
it  was  with  her  tongue,  not  with  a club; 
but  the  implement  doesn’t  make  much 
difference.  At  any  rate,  the  blow  was 
severe  enough  to  bring  the  tears,  and 
they  and  the  grime  on  the  window 
blurred  the  street  so  that  Netty  did  not 
see  G.  G.  walking  smartly  along  the 
pavement  and  vanishing  between  the 
ranite  columns  of  the  entrance  to  the 
otel.  She  only  knew  he  had  arrived 
when,  a card  being  brought  up-stairs, 
Mrs.  Wharton  jumped  from  her  sofa  and 
ran  to  the  mirror,  to  tie  a ribbon  here, 
stick  a breastpin  there,  burrow  for  a 
clean  handkerchief,  and  shower  herself 
with  perfumery. 

“Why,  who  is  it?”  Netty  said,  turning 
round  from  the  window  to  stare  at  her 
aunt  with  soft,  astonished  eyes. 

“It’s  young  Gale.  I wonder  why  he 
has  come  to  Paterson  ? Business,  I sup- 
pose.” 

“G.  G!”  Netty’s  heart  beat  hard. 

Mrs.  Wharton  fastened  a tortoise-shell 
chain  around  her  neck,  and  adjusted  a 
curl  at  the  side  of  her  chignon.  “Of 
course  he  would  come  to  see  me — he  is 
most  attentive  to  me.  I’ll  say  that  for 
him,”  she  said.  “He’s  a good  deal  of  a 
fool,  but  I’m  glad  to  have  anything  in 
trousers — except  a nigger  waiter — to 
speak  to!”  Mrs.  Wharton  looked  into 
the  glass,  and  put  a dab  of  powder  on 
her  nose.  “You  needn’t  come  down- 
stairs; he  didn’t  ask  for  you,”  she  said 
from  under  the  powder-puff. 

The  happy  color  was  streaming  into 
Netty’s  face;  her  hands  trembled  so 
that  she  had  to  squeeze  them  tight  to- 
gether. “He  will  ask  for  me!”  she  said 
to  herself,  joyously;  and  as  the  door 
slammed  on  Mrs.  Wharton’s  flounces, 
Netty,  too,  ran  about  and  tied  fresh  rib- 
bons at  her  throat,  and  got  out  her  little 
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store  of  jewelry.  Then  she  sat  down, 
palpitating,  and  waiting  to  be  sum- 
moned. 

Down-stairs,  in  the  dark,  narrow  par- 
lor of  the  hotel,  all  elegant  in  red  plush 
and  black  walnut,  long  mirrors  ana  cold 
marble-topped  tables,  G.  G.  was  stand- 
ing, first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the 
other.  He  took  Mrs.  Wharton’s  voluble 
hand,  but  looked  eagerly  beyond  her  for 
a little  figure;  but  no  Netty  followed  in 
that  rustling  wake.  It  was  hard  for  him 
to  turn  his  expectant  eyes  from  the  door 
to  gaze  into  the  handsome  powdered  face 
under  the  gray  hair;  but  he  remembered 
his  uncle’s  directions:  “Soft-soap  the 
aunt.”  Accordingly,  he  produced  a 
bunch  of  flowers  that  he  had  been  hold- 
ing behind  him,  and  said  the  weather  was 
fine,  “finer,  I mean,  than  yesterday;  it 
isn’t  raining  so  hard  to-day,”  he  added, 
desperately. 

“Ah,  Mr.  Gale,  the  weather  seemed 
dreary  enough  until  you  came!”  said 
Mrs.  Wharton.  “Do  sit  down  and  cheer 
me  up!  This  is  such  a lonely  place.  I 
don’t  know  why  I ever  left  dear  Old 
Chester!” 

G.  G.,  knowing  Mr.  Thomas  Dilworth, 
knew  quite  well  why  she  had  left  Old 
Chester;  but  of  course  that  was  not  a 
thing  to  say.  “You  ought  to — to — to 
come  back/’  he  said,  bowing  in  a way 
that  would  not  have  disgraced  his  Uncle 
Jim  himself. 

“If  I only  could,”  she  sighed;  “the 
home  of  my  girlhood!  Oh,  such  happy,  - 
happy  days!  But,  alas,  dear  Mr.  G.  G., 

I am  not  free.  I have  a burden  to  bear. 
My  husband’s  niece  has  to  live  with  me, 
and  of  course  I can’t  ask  my  brother  to 
receive  her.” 

“Oh,”  said  G.  G.,  ardently,  “I  am 
sure  he  would  be  glad  to  receive  her;  I 
should  be!” — then,  still  obeying  the  cap- 
tain, he  added  with  vast  significance — 
“ for  your  sake” 

Mrs.  Wharton  simpered,  and  shook 
an  arch  finger  at  him:  “Flatterer!” 

“I  mean  it,”  George  said,  stoutly;  he 
was  so  much  in  earnest  he  hardly  stam- 
mered at  all.  “ Indeed,  I am  here  to  ask 
you  to  come  back  to  Old  Chester,  w-with 
me.  I want  you  to  come  right  to — to — 
to  our  house.” 

“Oh,  dear  Mr.  G.  G.!”  she  protested; 
“how  good  you  are!  But  the  world  is  so 
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censorious,”  she  sighed.  “You  know 
once,  when  I was  a little,  tiny,  tiny  girl, 
that  handsome  uncle  of  yours — ” 

Without  a moment’s  hesitation  George 
offered  up  the  captain:  “He  has  re- 
pented, ma’am,  he  has  re-re-repented. 
And  he  wants  you  to  come  to  visit  us — 
with  Miss  Netty — almost  as  much  as 
1 do” 

Mattie  Wharton  fairly  gasped  with 
astonishment.  Jim  had  sent  his  nephew 
to  plead  for  him  ? The  color  rose  sharply 
under  the  powder;  she  stammered  al- 
most as  badly  as  G.  G.  himself: 

“Jim — w-wants  me?” 

George  Gale  was  shy,  but  he  was  not  a 
fool;  he  said  to  himself:  “Good  Lord, 
I’ve  put  my  foot  into  it!  Ah,”  he  said, 
trying  wildly  to  take  his  foot  out  of  it, 
“it  is  I who  want  you,  not  my  uncle; 
I,  who-who — ” he  floundered. 

“ You!”  Mrs.  Wharton  said,  still  more 
astounded. 

“Yes!”  G.  G.  said,  ardently.  This,  he 
thought,  was  the  moment  to  bring  in 
Netty’s  name,  for  certainly  there  had 
been  enough  soft-soap.  “Yes;  I have 
the  greatest  admiration  for  Miss  Netty’s 
aunt;  admiration  and — and  affection.” 

“Oh,  how  good  of  you  to  offer  to  share 
my  burdens!”  she  said;  she  was  so  con- 
fused by  this  whirligig  of  ideas  that  she 
really  did  not  know  what  she  said. 
Young  Gale  had  come  on  his  own  ac- 
count? In  her  perfectly  honest  amaze- 
ment she  drew  back — but  he  caught  at 
her  hand. 

“My  affection,  my  esteem — ” he  re- 
peated. 

“But  your  years,”  she  gasped;  “you 
are  so  young!” 

“Young?  No;  I am  not  young; 
I am  quite  old  enough  to  be  married — 
if  you  will  only  consent,”  he  insisted. 

“ But — ” she  protested,  dumfounded. 

“Why,  you  yourself  are  but  a very 
few  years  my  senior,”  he  challenged  her, 
quite  rakishly. 

Mattie  was  silent;  she  knew  just  how 
many  years  his  senior  she  was.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  when  she  was  eighteen, 
she  and  Jim  had  parted  on  account  of  the 
“brat” — the  brat,  who  was  now  asking 
her  to  marry  him!  Well,  what  is  eigh- 
teen years  to  a man  in  love?  In  a way, 
he  was  still  a “ brat  ”;  a shy,  stammering 
young  man — young  enough  to  be  her 
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son;  but  what  difference  did  shyness 
and  silence  and  youth  make,  compared 
to  a home!  “Oh,”  she  said,  “I  do  want 
a home!” 

“You  shall  have  it,  as  long  as  I have 
one  myself,”  cried  G.  G. 

The  captain  would  never  have  known 
his  timid  pupil;  George  seized  both  the 
lady’s  hands  and  ogled  her  with  bold 
eyes.  Mattie  looked  into  them,  gulped, 
and  without  a moment’s  warning — put 
her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

“I— I will,”  she  said. 

G.  G.’s  mouth  dropped  open;  he 
looked  down  at  the  gray  head  under  his 
chin,  and  lifted  terrified  hands  as  though 
to  push  it  away. 

“I  will,”  Mattie  whispered  again, 
softly. 

“Will — what?”  the  boy  gasped;  and 
slid  his  shoulder  from  under  the  droop- 
ing head — but  it  slid  along,  too. 

‘Marry  you,”  said  the  widow. 

In  her  happiness  she  forgot  the  pub- 
licity of  the  hotel  parlor,  and  tried  to 
ut  her  arms  around  him;  he  felt  her 
air  against  his  cheek,  her  perfumery 
reeked  in  his  nostrils,  her  breast  panted 
against  his  shoulder.  The  shock  of  it  all 
made  him  absolutely  dumb.  He  tried  to 
speak,  to  loosen  the  clinging  hands,  to 
draw  far,  far  away,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble. She  clung  to  him,  murmuring  that 
she  had  never  expected  to  love  again — 
but  he  was  so  good,  so  chivalrous! 

“Yes,  G.  G.;  I will  marry  you,”  she 
murmured. 

G.  G.  groaned  aloud.  Then  he  got  on 
his  feet,  brushed  frantically  at  a streak 
of  powder  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  and 
without  a word  dashed  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Wharton  sat  up,  smoothed  her 
hair,  and  wiped  some  very  genuine  tears 
from  her  eyes;  “I  never  dreamed  he  was 
in  love  with  me,”  she  thought.  “It  is 
wonderful!”  And  yet  perhaps  not  so 
very  wonderful?  She  got  up  and  went 
over  to  the  long  mirror  between  the  win- 
dows; stiff  red  moreen  curtains  almost 
hid  it,  but  she  parted  them,  and  stood 
for  a moment  looking  into  the  shimmer- 
ing darkness  of  the  glass.  “With  my 
color,”  she  reflected,  “I  must  be  attrac- 
tive to  anybody!  No;  age  doesn’t  make 
a bit  of  difference.”  Her  gray  hair  was 
really  very  handsome,  too.  Nobody 
could  deny  that. 


She  went  up-stairs  to  her  dingy  room, 
so  excited  that  she  could  hardly  breathe. 

“Netty!”  she  cried,  her  lips  a little 
blue,  and  her  hand  on  her  panting  heart; 
“I  am  engaged  to  be  married!” 

Netty  gaped  at  her,  speechless. 

“Yes;  to  G.  G.!  Just  think;  he  fol- 
lowed me  here  to  propose  to  me.  Oh, 
he  urged  me  so,  I simply  couldn’t  refuse 
him.  And  he  says  he’ll  look  after  you — 
doesn’t  that  show  his  devotion!”  She 
rustled  over  to  her  bureau,  and  stood 
staring  at  the  buxom  reflection  in  the 
mirror.  “Of  course,  my  hair — ” she 
began,  but  turned  at  a little  sound. 

Netty  had  burst  out  crying. 

Although  it  did  not  actually  take  place 
in  Old  Chester,  this  was  the  first  of  our 
horrifying  weddings  — for  of  course, 
from  G.  G.’s  point  of  view,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  face  the  music.  That 
was  his  Uncle  Jim’s  first  precept: 
“Don’t  howl!” — in  other  words,  face 
the  music.  He  had  made  a fool  of  him- 
self— he  must  take  the  consequences. 
Just  at  first,  he  tried  his  terrified  best  to 
evade  them.  ...  He  went  back  to  the 
Eagle  House  that  evening  to  say — well, 
he  really  didn’t  know  what  he  meant 
to  say.  In  point  of  fact,  he  did 
not  get  the  cnance  to  say  anything. 
Mattie,  coy,  palpitating,  effusive,  said 
everything  for  him;  and  the  first  thing 
she  said  was  that  they  had  better  be 
married  at  once. 

G.  G.  gasped.  Could  Jim  Williams’s 
nephew  slap  the  female  cheek  thus  held 
out  to  him? 

“ I didn’t  suppose  I could  love  again,” 
said  Mattie;  “but  if  you  prefer  me,  with 
my  prematurely  gray  hair,  to  younger 
and  more  foolish  persons,  why  should  I 
hesitate  ? I will  dye,  if  you  don’t  like  it.” 

The  threat  made  him  shiver.  “No — 
no,”  he  stammered;  “you  mustn’t  think 
of  anything  like  that;  “only  I — I — ” 

“I  love  you,”  Mattie  said — and  very 
likely  she  did.  Women  of  fifty  have  been 
known  to  think  “anything  in  trousers” 
attractive.  “I  suppose  you’ll  give  me 
no  peace,  unless  I promise  to  be  married 
at  once?”  she  said,  archlv;  “Oh,  I know 
you  gentlemen!”  she  added,  shaking  her 
finger  at  him. 

Mattie  was  very  arch.  Did  she  know 
the  truth,  one  wonders?  We  were  never 
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able  to  make  up  our  minds  about  that. 
Certainly,  when  she  accepted  Netty’s 
lover,  she  honestly  supposed  he  was 
her  own;  G.  G.  himself  never  doubted 
the  sincerity  of  that  belief.  But  Mattie 
was  too  astute  a person  to  be  fooled  very 
long,  and  when  she  said,  ardently,  that 
she  supposed  she  must  submit  to  his 
impatience,  she  must  by  that  time  have 
been  aware  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 
At  any  rate,  her  haste  implied  that  she 
was  afraid  to  let  him  out  of  her  sight. 
She  betrayed  this  when  she  said  some- 
thing shrewish  about  Jim  Williams: 
“That  naughty  uncle  of  yours  might  try 
to  separate  us;  he  is  very  dear  and 
handsome,  but  I must  say  he.  is  just  a 
tiny,  tiny  bit  jealous  1 I noticed  it  in 
Old  Chester.” 

G.  G.  bit  his  finger-nail  speechlessly. 

“Because,  you  know,  when  I was  just 
a little,  tiny  girl,  he  was  dreadfully  in  love 
with  me;  but  I wouldn’t — wouldn’t — ” 
Mattie,  looking  sidewise  at  G.  G., 
wondering  if  he  knew  just  why  she 
‘‘wouldn’t,”  did  not  knjw  just  how  to 
end  that  sentence;  so  she  said  again, 
firmly,  “I  wouldn’t .”  Then  she  leaned 
her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  whispered, 
“We  can  be  married  here,  and  go  back 
to  Old  Chester  after  our  wedding  trip.” 

G.  G.  had  had  chivalry  enough  to 
“face  the  music,”  but  he  had  no  voice  to 
say  “Yes.”  He  only  nodded,  and  took 
his  hat  and  went  out. 

Mrs.  Wharton  herself  attended  to  de- 
tails; she  got  the  license,  and  found  out 
where  the  minister  lived,  and  bought 
(fearfully,  for  sometimes  it  turns  your 
hair  green)  a bottle  of  Dr.  Gounard’s 
hair-restorer.  “I’ll  try  it  on  a back 
lock,”  she  said  to  herself;  and  hid  the 
bottle  from  poor  little  crushed  Netty. 

G.  G.  did  not  see  Netty  in  the  two 
days  before  the  wedding.  Her  tears  had 
roused  Mrs.  Wharton’s  jealousy  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  she  said,  bru- 
tally, that  the  girl  could  keep  to  herself. 

“We  don’t  want  you,”  said  Mrs. 
Wharton;  “and  I don’t  know  anybody 
who  does!”  Netty  cried  silently.  “As 
for  your  future,”  her  aunt  meditated, 
“he’s  very  generous,  and  I am  sure  he’ll 
give  you  an  allowance.  He  is  perfectly 
crazy  about  me,  and  will  do  anything 
for  me.  He  said  he  would  share  the 
burden  of  you.” 
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“He  needn’t  trouble  himself!”  said 
Netty,  the  angry  color  burning  her  tears 
away  in  a flash.  She  did  not  go  to  the 
minister’s  with  the  bride  ana  groom; 

Eerhaps  if  she  had,  G.  G.  might  somehow 
ave  escaped  from  the  coil.  But  she 
did  not  appear,  and  Mattie  and  the 
“brat”  were  pronounced  man  and  wife. 

When  Mrs.  Gale,  returning  to  her 
room  to  dress  for  her  wedding  journey, 
looked  keenly  into  the  mirror,  sne  could 
not  help  simpering  with  pleasure.  She 
was  certainly  handsome,  despite  her  still 
undyed  hair;  and,  “if  he  prefers  my 
experience  and  knowledge  to  the  flighti- 
ness of  some  silly  girl,  who  can  blame 
him?”  she  said  to  herself,  again. 

But  all  the  same  she  made  up  her 
mind  that  he  should  not  be  exposed  to 
the  allurement  of  flightiness.  “Netty 
can  hunt  up  some  of  her  own  relations,” 
she  told  her  husband.  As  for  Netty’s 
immediate  affairs,  “there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  send  her  to  my  brother  Tom  until 
I find  somebody  who  will  take  her  in — 
somebody  on  whom  she  has  a claim.  She 
certainly  has  none  on  you!”. 

She  said  this  to  G.  G.  when  they 
started  out  on  a wedding  trip  the  de- 
tails of  which  she  had  swiftly  arranged. 
The  only  thing  the  young,  dazed  hus- 
band did  of  his  own  volition  was  to 
write  a letter  to  his  uncle: 

“When  I approached  the  subject  of 
marriage,  Mrs.  Wharton  misunderstood 
me,  and  accepted  me  herself.  She  spoke 
as  if  she  preferred  death  rather  than 
the  loss  of  the  affection  she  supposed  I 
had  offered  her.  Of  course  I could  not 
undeceive  her.  We  were  married  this 
morning,  and  will  return  to  Old  Chester 
next  week. 

“Your  ob’t  nephew, 

“G.  Gale.” 

Jim  Williams,  reading  this  brief  and 
tragic  letter,  almost  had  a stroke  of 
apoplexy.  When  he  got  his  breath  and 
stopped  swearing,  he  said,  “Mrs.  Mattie 
Gale  can  ‘return  to  Old  Chester,’  but 
I’ll  be  damned  if  she  returns  to  my 
house!”  Then  he  swore  some  more. 

“He  has  disgraced  himself,”  he  told 
Tom  Dilworth,  “and  he’ll  get  his  deserts 
— saving  your  presence,  Thomas.  No;  I 
haven’t  an  ounce  of  sympathy  for  him. 
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But  what  is  going  to  become  of  that 
pretty  creature  that  he  has  insulted?” 

“My  beloved  sister  is  sending  her  to 
stay  with  me  until  some  other  arrange- 
ments can  be  made,”  Tom  Dilworth 
said;  he  was  as  angry  as  G.  G.’s  uncle, 
but  they  both  observed  the  proprieties, 
and  did  not  mention  to  each  other  the 
name  of  the  “lady”  who  had  made  all 
the  trouble;  they  both  used  a certain 
word  with  regrettable  frequency,  but 
they  added  ‘‘it,”  instead  of  “her.” 

‘‘See  here,”  said  the  captain;  ‘‘I 
won’t  have  that  child  slighted — she  shall 
come  and  live  with  me!” 

Tom  Dilworth  raised  his  eyebrows: 
“My  dear  fellow,  this  is  a censorious 
world,  and — ” 

The  captain  broke  in  with  the  regret- 
table word.  But  of  course  Thomas  was 
right. 

“I’ll  take  care  of  the  little  thing,” 
Tom  said;  but  he  looked  harassed.  The 
Dilworths  had  three  youngsters  of  their 
own,  and  not  much  money,  so  extra 
bread-and-butter  and  petticoats  meant 
harder  work  for  Tom  and  more  care  for 
his  anxious  Amelia. 

The  captain  walked  off,  fuming  and 
pulling  his  goatee.  He  had  already  sent 
a letter  to  his  nephew,  which  made  poor 
G.  G.  curl  up  as  if  he  were  being  skinned: 

“The  tavern  is  open  to  any  fool  who 
can  pay  his  board.  My  house  is  not. 

“J.  Williams.” 

So,  when  the  bride  and  groom  (pre- 
ceded by  Miss  Netty,  sent  like  an  ex- 
ress  parcel  to  Tom  Dilworth)  came 
ack  to  Old  Chester,  it  was  Van  Horn’s 
roof  that  sheltered  them,  just  as  it  had 
sheltered  G.  G.  when,  unheralded  and 
undesired,  he  had  arrived  in  Old  Chester 
twenty-five  years  before. 

When  the  stage  drew  up  at  the  tavern 
door  in  the  November  dusk,  G.  G.,  ex- 
tending a lax  hand  to  his  wife,  assisted 
her  to  alight.  “Get  supper  for  Mrs. 
Wharton,”  he  said  to  Van  Horn,  who 
snickered;  the  late  Mrs.  Wharton  smil- 
ingly corrected  her  husband.  G.  G. 
nodded,  dully;  “For  Mrs.  Gale,”  he 
said.  “ I am  going  out,  ma’am,”  he  ex- 
plained. And,  supperless,  he  went 
straight  to  Jim  Williams’s  house. 

The  older  man,  who  looked  really  old 


in  this  last  week,  was  evidently  expect- 
ing him,  for  he  had  been  pacing  about 
the  dining  - room,  pulling  his  goatee, 
glancing  sometimes  out  of  the  window, 
and  sometimes  at  the  supper-table,  laid 
very  obviously  for  one.  At  G.  G.’s  step 
on  the  porch,  he  became  elaborately 
nonchalant. 

“Oh,  you?”  he  said;  and  turning  his 
back  on  his  nephew  sat  down  at  the 
table,  making  a great  clatter  with  his 
knife  and  fork. 

“ I came,  sir,”  said  G.  G.,  standing  in 
the  doorway  behind  his  uncle,  “to  know 
what  you  want  to  do?” 

“Do?”  said  the  captain,  buttering 
a slice  of  bread  rapidly.  “When?  Nowr 
Eat  my  supper!” 

"I  mean,”  said  George  Gale,  “what 
do  you  want  me  to  do?” 

“I  don’t  care  a tinker’s  dam  what 
you  do.  Hang  yourself  if  you  want  to.” 

“I  mean,”  G.  G.  persisted,  calmly, 
“about  the  business.  I suppose  you 
don’t  want  to  be  in  business  with  me  any 
longer?” 

Jim  poured  out  a glass  of  wine,  drank 
it  quickly,  choked,  spluttered,  and  swal- 
lowed a tumbler  of  water.  “As  for  busi- 
ness,” he  said,  “so  long  as  he  doesn’t 
tamper  with  the  till  ana  attends  to  his 
job,  a man’s  private  honor  is  nothing  to 
me.  You  can  get  out  of  the  firm,  or  stay 
in  it,  just  as  you  choose.  I’m  willing  to 
do  business  with  a nigger,  or  a Unitarian, 
or  a homeopathist.  But  my  table,” — he 
upset  the  cream-pitcher,  and  sopped  the 
flood  up  with  a trembling  hand, — “rav 
table  and  my  roof,  are  for  gentlemen.” 
He  slashed  at  the  cold  meat  on  his  plate, 
and  set  his  teeth. 

G.  G.  put  on  his  hat  and  stepped  back 
into  the  hall.  The  captain,  sitting 
tensely,  his  fork  half-way  to  his  mouth, 
heard  the  boy  fumbling  at  the  knob  of 
the  front  door.  The  door  opened — 
slammed  shut.  Jim  was  on  his  feet  with 
a bound;  he  flung  up  the  dining-room 
window  and  roared  after  the  vanishing 
figure: 

“George!” 

G.  G.  did  not  turn.  The  captain  put 
a leg  over  the  low  sill,  and  called  again. 
He  could  hear  the  retreating  steps  among 
the  dead  leaves. 

“George!  You  ass!”  he  said;  and, 
leaping  out  of  the  window  into  Ann’s 
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bed  of  heliotrope,  all  wilted  and  black- 
ened by  the  frost,  he  ran,  napkin  in 
hand,  down  the  path.  Catching  up  to 
G.  G.  at  the  gate,  he  clapped  nim  on 
the  shoulder.  “Don’t  be  a bigger  don- 
key than  you  have  to  be,”  ne  said. 
“Comeback.” 

There  was  a moment’s  hesitation;  then 
G.  G.  turned.  Jim  preceded  him;  they 
stepped  across  the  heliotrope-bed,  each 
put  a leg  over  the  window-sill,  and  both 
sat  down  at  the  table,  set  so  carefully  for 
one. 

“Ann!”  James  Williams  called,  loudly, 
“bring  Mr.  G.  G.  his  supper!”  As  the 
old  woman  came  in  with  another  plate 
and  knife  and  fork,  the  senior  partner 
said,  briefly,  “How  soon  will  they  ship 
the  condenser?” 

There  was  no  apology  on  either  side, 
but  after  a long  talk  about  business 
there  was  one  explanatory  moment: 

“Van  Horn  will  make  you  comfort- 
able?” 

G.  G.  nodded. 

“As  for  that — that  woman”  Williams 
said,  tensely. 

George  Gale  interrupted  him.  “That 
lady  is  my  wife.  We  will  not  refer  to 
her,  sir.” 

The  captain  looked  down  at  his  plate 
silently;  then  he  leaned  over  and  struck 
G.  G.  on  the  shoulder.  “Damn  it, 
you’re  a man,”  he  said,  huskily.  “ Well,” 
he  added,  “ hereafter  we’ll  shinny  on  our 
own  side.  That’s  understood.” 

It  was  understood.  So  far  as  G.  G. 
could  remember,  the  captain  never  at- 
tempted to  shinny  on  his  nephew’s  pre- 
serves. That  was  the  first  and  last  time 
Mattie  was  ever  referred  to  between 
them.  But  Netty  was  referred  to.  . . . 

“G.  G.,”  said  the  captain  one  day, 
some  months  after  Old  Chester’s  first 
horrifying  wedding,  “in  my  youth  I en- 
deavored to  give  you  an  aunt.  I failed. 
In  my  old  age  I am  more  fortunate.” 

G.  G.  was  working  very  hard  in  those 
days,  and  perhaps  he  was  more  than 
usually  dull;  at  any  rate,  he  only  looked 
up  at  his  uncle  and  blinked.  He  asked 
no  questions,  and  no  further  information 
was  offered.  So  that  the  next  morning, 
when  Old  Chester  buzzed  with  astonish- 
ment at  an  announcement  in  the  Globe , 
G.  G.  was  apparently  as  surprised  as 
anybody  else: 


“Married:  At  the  Rectory,  Miss 
Annette  Brown  to  Captain  James 
Williams.” 

Mattie  Gale,  in  curl-papers,  reading 
the  paper  over  her  late  and  uncomfort- 
able breakfast-tray,  cried  out  with  as- 
tonishment; then  gasped  and  put  her 
hand  on  her  side,  ana  called  to  Mrs. 
Van  Horn. 

When  she  got  her  breath  she  burst 
into  floods  of  tears;  “Oh,  the  little 
minx!”  she  said.  When  George  came 
home  to  dinner,  she  demanded  viciously, 
“What  do  you  think  of  it?  Everybody 
is  perfectly  horrified!  He  is  thirty  years 
olaer  than  she  is.  I call  it  disgusting, 
I bet  anything  she  forced  him  into  it  P’ 

There  was  a moment’s  pause;  then 
her  husband  looked  at  her.  “A  young 
woman  doesn’t  have  to  do  that,”  he  said, 
slowly.  Of  course  it  was  outrageous  of 
him,  but  it  was  the  only  time  in  their 
whole  polite  and  dismal  married  life  that 
the  worm  turned.  As  for  the  woman 
who  deserved  those  stabbing  words,  she 
blanched  into  silence. 

George  Gale  never  took  anybody  into 
his  confidence  in  regard  to  his  uncle’s 
marriage — the  second  of  our  horrifying 
weddings — unless,  perhaps,  two  words 
to  Jim  Williams  might  be  called  confi- 
dential. The  morning  that  the  news 
came  out,  Jim  had  put  a copy  of  the 
Globe  down  on  his  nephew’s  desk,  and 
pointed  a big  finger  at  the  notice. 

“Something  had  to  be  done,”  he 
said.  “You  couldn’t;  so  I had  to.  She 
couldn’t  stay  on  at  Tom’s;  Amelia 
means  well,  but  the  little  creature  saw 
she  was  a burden,  and  was  worrying  her- 
self to  death.” 

G.  G.  got  up  from  his  office-chair  and 
stood  perfectly  silent,  looking  at  his 
boots.  Then  he  put  out  his  hand.  His 
uncle  grasped  it,  and  they  shook  hands. 
When  George  sat  down  again  he  worked 
at  the  big  ledger  nearly  an  hour  without 
speaking.  Then  he  looked  over  his  shoul- 
der and  said,  “ Thank  you,  sir.” 

After  that,  business — which  may  be 
done  with  a nigger  or  a Unitarian  or 
anybody  else — absorbed  them  both. 

In  the  next  few  years  G.  G.  came  often 
to  his  uncle's  house,  and  he  and  his 
“aunt”  were  very  simple  and  honest 
friends;  but  Netty  never  called  on  her 
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“niece,”  nor  did  Mrs.  Gale  ever  see  her 
“uncle”  when  she  chanced  to  pass  him 
in  the  street. 

...  If  we  knew  about  the  future, 
betting  would,  of  course,  lose  its  interest; 
yet  if  Old  Chester  had  only  taken  the 
odds  on  those  two  deplorable  weddings, 
it  would  have  been  money  in  its  pocket! 
Mrs.  George  Gale  died  within  the  year, 
so  that  her  wedding  did  not  have  time  to 
turn  out  badly — at  any  rate  so  far  as  the 
public  knew,  for  G.  G.,  who  had  “taken 
off  his  hat  to  a lady,”  never  howled;  he 
may  not  have  “told  the  truth”  about  his 
marriage,  at  least  to  Old  Chester,  but 
certainly  he  accepted  his  “damning” 
like  a Spartan.  Jim  and  his  little  girl 
lived  as  amicably  as  an  old  dog  and 
puppy,  for  five  or  six  years  more. 

Then  one  day  Jim,  who  had  been  laid 
up  for  two  or  three  months  with  con- 

[the 


founded  rheumatism,  had  a talk  with 
Dr.  Willy  King.  ...  At  the  end  of  it 
he  whistled. 

“Sure  of  it,  Willy?” 

Willy  looked  very  much  upset.  “ I’m 
afraid  so,  Captain.” 

“Jiminy!”  said  the  captain,  gravely. 
“Queer.  I never  thought  of  that.  I 
suppose  I expected  to  live  forever.” 

He  lived  a month.  His  little  girl  cried 
her  heart  out  in  those  last  days,  and  he 
watched  her  with  his  kind,  amused  eyes. 
At  the  very  end  he  said  a word  or  two 
to  G.  G. : 

“Your  turn,  George.  That’s”  . . . 
His  voice  flagged;  G.  G.  put  his  ear  to 
the  failing  lips:  “that’s — fair  play.” 

And  George,  very  tearful,  blowing  his 
nose  hard,  stammered  out  something 
that  sounded  like: 

“ Th-thank  you,  sir.” 

END.] 


Through  the  Snow 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 

\17E  fared  together  through  the  snow — 
VV  How  should  we  heed  the  driving  blast? 
I felt  her  heart  beat  warm  below 
The  arm  that  held  me  fast. 

And  in  her  cheeks  the  laughing  blood 
Bloomed  like  a rose  beneath  her  hood. 

How  should  I miss  the  summer  flowers, 
With  such  a flower  so  sweet  and  close? 
White  Winter  seems  a friend  of  ours — 

And  all  his  drifted  snows 
But  hint  of  whiter  snows  that  hide 
Here  in  the  breast  against  my  side. 

Come  singing  April  soon  or  late 
For  all  the  frozen  world — for  me, 

Oh,  I can  well  afford  to  wait 
For  bloom  and  bird  and  bee. 

If  only  she  and  I can  go 
Walking  forever  through  the  snow. 
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The  Physics  of  the  Emotions 

BY  FRED  W.  EASTMAN 


HE  exaltation  of  victory 
makes  wounded  soldiers 
oblivious  of  pain,  and 
the  depression  of  defeat 
increases  mortality.  If 
a cat  is  frightened  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
by  a barking  dog,  a sample  of  its  blood 
will  make  strips  of  certain  muscles  relax 
when  they  are  immersed  in  it,  though 
such  a portion  of  blood  had  no  effect  on 
them  before  the  emotional  disturbance. 
Frightened  rabbits  show  almost  com- 
plete prostration,  and  their  brain  cells, 
m contrast  with  those  of  normal  animals, 
take  a deeper  stain  from  certain  chem- 
icals, and  their  size  and  shape  are  strik- 
ingly altered.  Finally,  if  an  individual 
is  placed  in  circuit  with  a delicate  gal- 
vanometer and  made  to  laugh,  to  feel 
sad,  or  is  suddenly  surprised,  there  will 
be  movements  in  the  instrument  indi- 
cating the  passage  of  small  electric  cur- 
rents. Such  interesting  scientific  facts 
as  these,  and  many  others  to  be  men- 
tioned later,  make  it  clearly  evident  that 
emotions  are  something  more  than  mere 
states  of  mind. 

Let  us  select  from  the  multitude  of 
theories  of  the  emotions  the  one  fathered 
by  William  James,  now  matured  by  a 
quarter- century  of  successful  struggle 
against  debate  and  of  scientific  research. 


This  theory  asserts  that  emotional  con- 
sciousness is  not  a primary  feeling, 
directly  aroused  by  the  exciting  object 
or  thought,  but  a secondary  feeling  indi- 
rectly aroused  by  the  changes,  muscular 
and  organic,  which  are  immediate  re- 
flexes following  upon  the  presence  of  the 
exciting  object.  Fortunately  this  recon- 
dite statement  has  been  translated,  and 
may  be  said  to  mean  that  we  feel  sorry 
because  we  cry,  angry  because  we  strike, 
afraid  because  we  tremble;  and  not  that 


we  cry,  strike,  or  tremble  because  we  are 
sorry,  angry,  or  fearful,  as  the  case  may 


happen  to  be. 
This  parade 


is  paradox  will  be  clearer  if  we  con- 
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sider  briefly  the  biological  origin  of  the 
emotions.  In  the  lowest  forms  of  animal 
life  we  believe  that  all  organisms  react 
to  the  various  stimuli  of  the  environment 
reflexly,  and  without  purpose.  For 
instance,  the  voracious,  single-celled 
amceba  has  no  appetite,  but  indiscrimi- 
nately wraps  itself  about  all  particles  of 
matter  sufficiently  substantial  to  irritate 
it,  and,  by  chance,  may  obtain  enough 
digestible  material  to  support  a precari- 
ous existence.  However,  as  we  ascend 
the  scale,  and  a central  nervous  system 
with  external  sense-organs  develops,  we 
find  that  the  animal  responds  with  reflex 
actions  to  more  and  different  stimuli, 
and  by  habit  selects  some  of  these  reac- 
tions to  serve  definite  ends;  and  these  we 
dignify  with  the  name  of  “instincts.” 
Therefore,  the  kitten  does  not  catch  mice 
because  of  some  mysterious,  ever-present 
hereditary  influence,  but  because  the 
sight  of  each  moving  object — mouse, 
ball  of  yam,  or  human  foot — is  a direct 
stimulus  to  pursuit,  and  the  mouse  is 
eaten  only  because  it  directly  stimulates 
the  taste  organs  and  the  action  of  jaw 
muscles. 

Finally,  among  higher  forms  of  ani- 
mals and  also  human  beings, ' each  of 
these  simple  muscular  reflex  actions  with 
which  we  respond  to  an  even-tantalizing 
environment  is  naturally  accompanied 
by  reflex  activities  in  the  closely  related 
internal  organs.  These  are  the  lungs, 
heart,  intestines,  glands,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  so-called  vegetative  system 
whose  office  it  is  to  nourish  the  nervous 
and  muscular  systems,  and  whose  activi- 
ties must  therefore  increase  in  proportion 
with  those  of  the  latter.  This  collection 
of  reflex  activities,  according  to  the 
above  theory,  produces  certain  sensa- 
tions in  consciousness  which  we  know  as 
emotion;  and  thus  it  is  the  “expression” 
which  gives  rise  to  the  emotion  and  not 
the  emotion  which  gives  rise  to  the  “ex- 
pression.” So  we  are  afraid  because  we 
tremble. 
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In  anger  there  is  contraction  of  the 
brows,  staring  gaze,  widening  of  the  nos- 
trils, grinding  of  the  teeth,  tightening  of 
the  lips,  flushing  of  the  face,  clenching  of 
the  fists,  stamping  of  the  feet,  and  in 
addition  much  commotion  among  the  in- 
ternal organs.  In  the  emotions  accom- 
panying pleasant  ideas  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  pulse  frequency,  size  of  blood 
vessels,  and  of  depth  of  respiration. 
In  the  emotions  accompanying  un- 
pleasant ideas  the  reverse  bodily  con- 
ditions obtain.  And  so  each  different 
emotion  and  each  degree  of  emotion  has 
a different  and  characteristic  combina- 
tion of  similar  reactions,  and  inasmuch 
as  these  combinations  vary  with  every 
exciting  object,  memoir,  or  imagination 
which  may  occur,  the  difficulty  of  classi- 
fying the  emotions  is  evident.  Love 
alone  may  be  sentiment,  regard,  sympa- 
thy, feeling,  emotion,  passion,  or  ecstasy, 
according  to  the  degree  of  organic  re- 
sponse to  the  exciting  object,  memory,  or 
imagination.  In  the  words  of  Professor 
James,  “the  changes  are  so  infinitely 
numerous  and  subtle  that  the  entire  or- 
ganism may  be  called  a sounding-board , 
which  every  change  of  consciousness, 
however  slight,  may  make  reverberate.” 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that 
the  validity  of  our  adopted  theory  really 
rests  upon  proof  of  the  existence  of  in- 
ternal sensations  which  can  cause  emo- 
tion. In  regard  to  this  requirement,  ex- 
periments upon  animals  have  shown  that 
if,  after  a heavy  dose  of  morphine,  a small 
incision  is  made  in  the  abdominal  wall, 
and  the  surface  of  the  small  intestine  is 
pinched  with  forceps  or  stimulated  by 
electricity,  there  is  a drawing  together  of 
the  body,  movement  of  the  head,  and 
whining  sounds — all  surely  expressions 
of  pain.  The  stomach  ana  first  part  of 
the  intestines  are  also  sensitive  to  cutting 
operations,  and  they,  with  the  heart, 
may  also  be  irritated  by  chemicals. 
When  inflammation  is  present  all  these 
organs  are  still  more  sensitive,  and  then 
experimental  irritation  of  the  intestines 
may  cause  slowing  or  even  stopping  of 
the  heart. 

But  besides  the  numerous  experimen- 
tal proofs  of  the  existence  of  sensations 
originating  in  internal  organs,  it  is  com- 
mon experience  that  improper  food  may 


cause  the  pains  of  colic,  and  that  in  ob- 
struction of  the  intestines  these  pains 
become  so  intense  that  the  patient  col- 
lapses. In  gastric  ulcer,  gall-stone  dis- 
ease, appendicitis,  and  many  other  path- 
ological conditions  we  have  evidence  of 
the  sensitivity  of  abdominal  organs.  In 
surgical  procedure  it  was  shown  by  Crile 
that  ether  confers  the  beneficent  loss  of 
pain,  but  does  not  prevent  the  nerve 
impulses  from  reaching  and  influencing 
the  brain,  and  hence  does  not  prevent 
surgical  shock,  or  collapse,  or  a train  of 
later  nervous  impairments.  On  this  ac- 
count, nowadays,  every  good  operator 
handles  all  organs  with  the  greatest  care 
to  avoid  irritation  and  the  sending  of  a 
mass  of  exhausting  stimuli  to  the  brain, 
which  may  already  have  been  impaired 
by  the  fear  of  the  operation.  Therefore, 
whenever  possible,  some  surgeons,  in  ad- 
dition to  general  anesthesia,  produce 
with  cocaine  a local  anesthesia  of  the 
part  to  be  incised  and  thus  prevent  the 
ascent  to  the  brain  of  these  injurious 
nerve  impulses. 

In  the  chest,  the  pains  of  pleurisy  and 
of  heart  disease  are  not  unfamiliar  to 
many.  If  the  latter  takes  the  form  of 
angina  pectoris,  there  is  no  worse  pain 
known  to  man,  and  with  it  there  is  a 
feeling  of  dread  and  of  impending  death. 
Ordinarily  we  are  conscious  of  the  in- 
ternal organs  only  when  some  disturb- 
ance of  their  normal  activity  occurs, 
such  as  alteration  of  the  rhythm  and 
function,  or  presence  of  inflammation. 
Normally  of  low  intensity,  diffuse  and 
uniform,  general  bodily  sensation  pro- 
duces only  a vague  effect  upon  conscious- 
ness: but  this  is  the  great  silent  back- 
ground of  personality,  and  its  major 
variations  are  our  emotions. 

As  to  special  centers  in  the  brain  for 
the  origin  of  emotions,  there  is  no  proof 
that  such  exist,  even  on  the  surface, 
where  so  many  other  special  functions 
are  localized,  and  our  theory  does  not 
require  them.  It  is  interesting  to  know, 
however,  that  evidence  has  been  brought 
forward  to  show  that  emotional  dis- 
charges are  greatly  influenced  by  a cen- 
ter at  the  base  of  the  brain  known  as  the 
optic  thalamus,  injuries  of  this  region 
often  causing  great  instability  of  emo- 
tions, such  as  continuous  laughing  or 
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crying.  As  a result  of  extensive  experi- 
ments on  animals  it  has  also  been  con- 
cluded that  the  optic  thalamus  influ- 
ences the  movements  of  respiration,  the 
heart,  the  blood  vessels,  the  stomach, 
the  intestines,  and  the  flow  of  tears, 
saliva,  and  sweat.  That  is  to  be  expected 
if  this  portion  of  the  brain  is  really  the 
center  for  mimetic  movements  of  the 
emotions. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  relation  to  the  emotions  of  the 
sympathetic  system  of  nerves.  This  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  portion  of  the  gen- 
eral nervous  system  which  has  the  im- 
portant function  of  controlling  the  size 
ef  the  blood  vessels  and  pupils  of  the  eye, 
the  rate  of  the  heart,  the  movements  of 
the  intestines,  secretion  of  glands,  and 
other  activities  of  the  internal  organs. 

From  Darwin  we  read: 

The  frightened  man  at  first  stands  as  if  to 
escape  observation.  The  heart  beats  quickly 
and  violently,  so  that  it  palpitates  and  knocks 
against  the  ribs  (due  to  accelerator  sympa- 
thetic excitation);  the  skin  instantly  becomes 
pale,  as  during  incipient  faintness  (due  to 
spasm  of  sympathetic  fibers  in  blood  vessels), 
and  a cold  sweat  occurs  (due  to  excitation  of 
sympathetic  fibers  in  sweat  glands);  the  hairs 
are  erected  and  goose-flesh  appears  (due  to 
sympathetic  stimulation  of  muscles  at  the 
roots  of  the  hair);  the  salivary  glands  act 
imperfectly,  the  mouth  is  dry  and  is  often 
opened  and  shut  (due  to  excitation  of  the 
sympathetic  constrictors  of  the  blood  vessels 
cif  the  gland);  the  pupils  are  dilated  (due  to 
sympathetic  influence  on  dilator  muscles). 

It  has  been  recently  emphasized  by 
Professor  Cannon  that  in  animals  also 
the  phenomena  of  a major  emotional  ex- 
hibition indicate  the  dominance  of  sym- 
pathetic impulses.  When,  for  example, 
a cat  becomes  frightened,  the  pupils 
dilate,  the  stomach  and  intestines  are 
inhibited,  the  heart  beats  rapidly,  the 
hairs  of  the  back  and  tail  stand  erect — 
all  signs  of  nervous  discharge  along  sym- 
pathetic paths.  Perhaps  the  adrenal 
glands — small  glands  near  the  kidneys, 
whose  product,  adrenalin,  controls  blood 
pressure  by  constricting  the  blood  ves- 
sels— are  subject  to  sympathetic  influ- 
ence. 

In  order  to  test  this,  the  natural  en- 
mity between  two  laboratory  animals, 
dog  and  cat,  was  utilized.  The  cat, 


fastened  to  a comfortable  holder,  was 
placed  near  a barking  dog.  In  cases 
showing  fright  the  excitement  was  con- 
tinued for  five  or  ten  minutes,  samples  of 
blood  being  taken  before  and  after  the 
period.  As  a test  for  the  presence  of 
adrenalin — the  product  of  the  adrenal 
glands — advantage  was  taken  of  the  fact 
that  this  substance  causes  strips  of  in- 
testinal muscle  to  relax,  hence  strips  of 
this  muscle  were  immersed  in  the  sam- 
ples of  blood.  In  no  case  did  blood  from 
the  quiet,  normal  animal  produce  relaxa- 
tion; on  the  other  hand,  blood  from  the 
animal  after  the  emotional  disturbance 
showed  more  or  less  promptly  the  typ- 
ical relaxation. 

If  the  blood  vessels  of  the  adrenal 
glands  are  first  carefully  tied  and  the 
lands  removed,  excitement  four  or  five 
ours  later  does  not . alter  the  blood. 
Varying  amounts  of  adrenalin,  added  by 
hand  to  blood  which  has  not  produced 
relaxation  of  the  strip,  evoke  all  degrees 
of  relaxation  that  have  been  observed 
in  excited  blood.  All  these  considera- 
tions prove  that  the  characteristic  effect 
of  adrenal  extract  on  the  intestinal  strips 
was  due  to  secretion  of  the  adrenal 
glands. 

As  is  well  known,  adrenal  secretion 
itself  is  capable  of  causing  discharges  of 
the  adrenal  glands.  It  is  conceivable, 
therefore,  that  some  of  the  adrenal  secre- 
tion set  free  by  nervous  stimulation 
returns  to  the  same  glands  in  the  blood 
stream,  and,  within  limits,  stimulates 
them  to  further  activity.  Thus  the  in- 
crease of  emotion  due  to  further  excite- 
ment, or  the  persistence  of  the  emotional 
state  after  the  exciting  object  has  disap- 
peared, can  be  explained. 

In  this  connection  Crile  has  shown 
that  the  thyroid  gland  is  also  of  interest. 
In  the  wild  state  of  animal  life,  in  which 
only  the  fittest  survive  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  every  point  of  advantage 
may  have  selective  value.  An  animal 
engaged  in  battle  or  in  a desperate  effort 
at  escape  will  be  able  to  give  a better 
account  of  itself  if  it  has  some  means  of 
accelerating  the  discharge  of  energy, 
some  influence  like  that  of  oil  upon  the 
kindling  fire.  There  is  evidence,  though 
perhaps  not  conclusive,  that  such  an 
influence  is  exerted  by  the  thyroid  gland. 
This  evidence  is  as  follows:  In  myxe- 
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dema,  a condition  characterized  by  a 
lack  of  thyroid  secretion,  there  is  a dull- 
ness of  reflexes  and  of  intellect,  a lowered 
muscular  power,  and  generally  a sluggish 
discharge  of  energy.  In  Graves’s  disease 
there  is  an  excessive  production  of  thy- 
roid secretion.  In  this  disease  the  re- 
flexes are  greatly  sharpened,  energy  is 
discharged  with  very  greatly  increased 
facility,  and  metabolism  is  at  a maxi- 
mum. The  same  holds  true  in  the 
administration  of  thyroid  extract  to  nor- 
mal subjects  in  large  doses.  In  fear  and 
in  injury  in  cases  of  Graves’s  disease, 
under  which  circumstances  there  is  al- 
ways an  increase  of  the  symptoms,  the 
thyroid  is  probably  stimulated  to  in- 
creased activity,  as  indicated  by  the 
increased  activity  of  the  thyroid  circu- 
lation, by  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
gland,  by  the  appearance  of  unusual 
activity  in  the  nuclei  of  the  cells,  and 
by  an  increase  of  the  toxic  symptoms. 
Moreover,  Asher  has  stated  that  electric 
stimulation  of  the  nerve  supply  of  the 
thyroid  causes  an  increased  secretion. 

As  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  study 
of  any  scientific  problem,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a new  instrument  or  method 
affords  more  opportunity  for  advance 
than  years  of  work  in  old  ways.  This 
circumstance  has  been  well  illustrated, 
in  the  study  of  the  emotions,  by  the 
detection  and  measurement,  with  the 
galvanometer,  of  the  electrical  changes 
which  accompany  emotional  reactions. 
Various  observers  have  shown  that  if  a 
person  takes  hold  of  two  electrodes  so 
that  his  body  is  in  circuit  with  a galva- 
nometer, variations  of  emotional  states 
due  to  reading,  music,  suggestion,  or 
other  causes  will  produce  a movement 
of  the  needle  on  the  dial  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  amount  of  this  movement  is 
roughly  proportional  to  the  intensity  of 
the  emotion,  and  the  inference  is  that 
the  organic  changes  which  have  been 
described  as  the  basis  of  emotion  have 
produced  a variation  in  the  electrical 
condition  of  the  body. 

For  instance,  in  what  is  called  the 
“association  method,”  if  a series  of  un- 
related words  be  pronounced  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  subject  examined,  the  words 
related  to  some  emotion  will  produce  an 
effect  upon  the  galvanometer,  while  the 
indifferent  words  have  no  effect.  For 


example,  if  a young  lady  has  been  denied 
the  excessive  use  of  candy,  a list  of  words 
including  at  random  such  significant 
ones  as  box,  chocolate,  sweet,  bonbons, 
may  cause  such  definite  and  specific  de- 
flections of  the  instrument  that  when  she 
is  confronted  with  this  evidence  a con- 
fession of  guilt  frequently  follows. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  nervous  cases 
that  come  to  the  doctor,  it  has  been  as- 
serted by  Scripture  that  it  is  just  as 
necessary  to  know  how  emotional  they 
are  as  it  is  to  know  how  high  the  tem- 
perature is  in  a case  of  fever.  Moreover, 
in  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  find  out 
what  experiences  in  the  past  or  present 
life  of  the  patient  proauce  emotions. 
For  this  purpose  the  patient  sits  at  ease 
with  hands  on  the  electrodes,  which  may 
be  so  concealed  in  the  arms  of  his  chair 
that  he  is  unaware  that  the  most  inti- 
mate processes  of  his  soul  are  being  regis- 
tered as  various  words  are  spoken  or 
various  topics  of  conversation  are  dis- 
cussed, the  galvanometer  showing  when 
a sensitive  subject  has  been  touched. 

So  far  as  has  yet  been  determined,  it 
would  seem  that  the  sweat-gland  system 
is  the  chief  factor  in  the  production  of 
this  electric  phenomenon,  inducing  on  the 
one  hand,  under  the  influence  of  nervous 
irritation,  a measurable  current,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  altering  the  conductivity 
of  the  body  by  the  filling  of  tubules  with 
sweat.  The  fact  that  the  sudden  varia- 
tions of  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer 
are  obliterated  by  a dose  of  atropine  is 
very  significant.  Since  this  drug  para- 
lyzes the  nerve  endings  in  the  sweat- 
glands,  thus  suppressing  the  secretion 
with  comparatively  little  effect  on  the 
blood  vessels,  the  evidence  tends  strongly 
to  support  the  view  that  the  sweat 
glands  are  the  chief  source  of  these  elec- 
trical changes. 

Naturally,  the  relation  of  the  blood 
to  the  emotions  is  a very  important  fac- 
tor in  the  physics  of  the  emotions.  Har- 
monious co-operation  of  different  tis- 
sues, by  which  the  animal  is  able  to 
adapt  itself  to  its  environment,  is 
brought  about  only  by  the  circulatory 
and  the  nervous  systems,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  latter  has  been  already 
demonstrated.  This  harmony  is  the  pre- 
vailing condition  in  a healthy  individual, 
and  a general  pleasurable  sense  of  well- 
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being  is  the  result.  Also,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  blood,  by  its  influence  on  the 
nervous  centers,  may  affect  the  emo- 
tional reaction,  for  we  know  that  toxic 
conditions  of  the  blood  have  a profound 
influence  upon  the  emotional  state  of  the 
individual.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the 
condition  known  as  auto-intoxication,  in 
which  the  food  is  not  properly  digested 
and  decomposition  occurs,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  definite  poisons  in  the 
alimentary  tract,  which  are  absorbed 
into  the  blood  and  cause  great  mental 
and  physical  depression,  even  to  the 
point  of  suicide.  But  here  we  wish  to 
deal  with  the  physical  qualities  of  the 
blood  and  circulation  rather  than  with 
the  chemical. 

The  disturbances  of  the  rate  of  the 
heart-beat,  the  size  of  blood  vessels,  and 
the  rate  and  depth  of  respiration  in  emo- 
tional excitement  have  been  too  well 
emphasized  to  require  much  more  con- 
sideration. With  the  majority  of  indi- 
viduals, in  all  emotion  there  is  a constric- 
tion or  dilatation  of  the  blood  vessels,  an 
acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  heart, 
an  increase  or  decrease  in  rate  and 
depth  of  respiration.  These  effects  are 
the  more  marked  as  the  emotion  is  more 
intense. 

It  is  evident  that  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  in  the  arteries,  which  depends  upon 
the  force  and  efficiency  of  the  heart- 
beat and  upon  the  size  of  the  arteries, 
will  also  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
physics  of  the  emotions,  as  its  variations 
will  cause  variations  in  the  general  bodily 
sensations  which  are  the  bases  of  emo- 
tion. It  has  been  found  that  during 
a very  strong  spontaneous  emotion, 
whether  pleasant  or  disagreeable,  the 
pressure  is  raised  thirty  points — which 
is  more  than  that  occurring  from  pain 
or  from  mental  calculation  or  from  ani- 
mated conversation.  In  idiots  and  im- 
beciles the  pressure  is  low. 

Even  a variation  in  the  number  of 
cells  in  the  blood  occurs  during  emo- 
tion. In  certain  states  provoked  by  the 
loss  of  a dear  friend  or  other  sentimental 
perturbation,  it  has  been  found  that 
during  the  first  days  following  the  shock 
there  was  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent, 
in  the  large  white  cells  in  the  blood;  while 
in  the  normal  state,  and  some  time  after 
the  emotional  disturbances,  their  num- 
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ber  was  not  increased.  This  increase  in 
white  cells  is  more  intense  in  the  depress- 
ive emotions,  whether  sad,  painful,  or 
amounting  to  anguish  or  emotional 
shock. 

Also,  the  red-blood  cells  are  strikingly 
altered  in  emotional  states.  Mental  ex- 
citation and  depression,  which  in  general 
are  accompanied,  respectively,  by  dilata- 
tion and  constriction  of  the  peripheral 
blood  vessels,  are  accompanied  at  the 
same  time  by  a respective  decrease  and 
increase  in  the  number  of  red  cells.  This 
alteration  in  the  number  of  cells  is  mani- 
fested with  the  first  circulatory  change 
and  sometimes  before  the  mental  state 
may  be  modified,  clearly  proving  that 
the  vascular  change  precedes  the  emo- 
tional state.  An  enumeration  of  the 
red  cells  may  therefore  give  notice  of 
an  approaching  emotional  disturbance, 
or  the  termination  of  one,  or  perhaps 
even  the  intensity  of  the  emotion.  In 
most  cases  of  insanity  the  red  cells  are 
diminished  to  the  point  of  anemia. 

One  of  the  organs  subject  to  sympa- 
thetic control,  but  hidden  deeply  in  the 
body  and  therefore  not  obviously  reveal- 
ing the  disturbances  of  function  accom- 
panying emotional  states  (except  by 
symptoms  or  experimental  intervention), 
is  the  stomach. 

The  stomach  is  “king  of  the  belly,” 
one  may  read  in  the  A natomy  of  Melan- 
choly, “for  if  he  is  affected  all  the  rest 
suffer  with  him.”  Nausea  on  seeing  dis- 
gusting sights,  or  on  recalling  them  to 
memory,  is  not  uncommon.  Subjects  of 
great  grief  are  sometimes  unable  to 
retain  food  for  several  days.  Anxiety 
may  be  attended  by  a feeling  of  weight 
in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  stronger 
emotional  states  may  lead  to  gastric  dis- 
tress which  persists  from  a half-hour  to 
several  days.  So  many  of  the  cases  of 
gastric  indigestion  that  come  to  a doctor 
for  treatment  are  of  nervous  origin  that 
the  term  “emotional  dyspepsia”  has 
come  into  use. 

In  recent  physiological  studies  of  the 
alimentary  canal  by  Cannon,  the  impor- 
tance of  emotional  states  to  normal  di- 
gestion has  received  striking  confirma- 
tion. The  motility  and  the  secretory 
activity  have  both  been  proved  to  be 
clearly  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 
excitation  in  the  central  nervous  system. 
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Pawlow  has  made  some  interesting  ob- 
servations of  gastric  secretion  in  dogs,  in 
connection  with  which  an  opening  had 
been  made  through  the  neck  into  the 
throat,  and  the  stomach  provided  with  a 
side  pouch  which  opened  only  to  the 
extenor.  After  the  food  was  swallowed 
by  the  dogs,  it  was  lost  through  the 
opening  in  the  throat  and  the  effect 
upon  secretion  could  be  determined  by 
measuring  the  amount  of  flow  from 
the  stomach  opening.  These  observa- 
tions on  dogs  have  been  almost  com- 
pletely confirmed  by  studies  of  hu- 
man beings  under  similar  conditions.  It 
was  found  in  such  cases  that  when  agree- 
able food  was  chewed,  a more  or  less 
active  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  was 
started,  whereas  the  chewing  of  indiffer- 
ent material  was  without  influence. 

On  the  other  hand,  unpleasant  feel- 
ings, such  as  vexation  and  some  of  the 
major  emotions,  are  accompanied  by  a 
failure  of  secretions.  If  one  of  the  above 
patients  saw  food  he  became  greatly 
vexed  when  he  could  not  eat  at  once; 
then  no  secretion  appeared.  In  dogs  the 
secretion  has  been  stopped  at  its  height 
for  fifteen  minutes  or  longer  by  bring- 
ing a cat  into  their  presence.  These 
effects  may  exist  long  after  the  removal 
of  the  exciting  cause. 

Not  only  are  the  secretory  activities  of 
the  stomach  unfavorably  affected  during 
strong  emotions;  the  movements  of  the 
stomach  as  well,  and,  indeed,  the  move- 
ments of  almost  the  entire  alimentary 
canal,  are  wholly  stopped  during  excite- 
ment. Thus  in  the  cat  any  sign  of  rage 
or  distress,  such  as  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing, or  mere  anxiety,  was  accompanied 
by  a total  cessation  of  the  movements  of 
the  stomach,  and  with  the  X-ray  this 
has  been  observed  to  endure  more  than 
an  hour,  when  the  only  visible  indication 
of  excitement  in  the  animal  was  a con- 
tinued to-and-fro  twitching  of  the  tail. 
What  is  true  of  the  cat  has  been  proved 
true  also  of  the  rabbit,  dog,  and  guinea- 
pig.  So,  likewise,  gastric  and  intestinal 
movements  are  stopped  in  man,  as  they 
are  stopped  in  the  lower  animals,  during 
worry  and  anxiety  and  the  major  emo- 
tional states.  Indeed,  the  feeling  of 
heaviness  in  the  stomach  commonly 
complained  of  by  nervous  persons  may 
be  due  to  the  stagnation  of  food. 


It  is  evident  that  an  emotional  dis- 
turbance affecting  the  alimentary  canal 
is  capable  of  starting  a vicious  circle;  the 
stagnant  food,  unprotected  by  abundant 
gastric  juice,  naturally  undergoes  bac- 
terial fermentation,  with  the  formation 
of  gases  and  irritant  decomposition  prod- 
ucts. These,  in  turn,  may  produce  mild 
inflammation  or  be  absorbed  as  sub- 
stances disturbing  to  metabolism,  and 
thus  affect  the  mental  state.  Then  the 
depressed  mental  state  that  accompanies 
“indigestion”  may  still  further  prolong 
the  indigestion.  The  importance  of 
these  observations  to  personal  conduct 
is  too  obvious  to  require  elaboration. 

Crile  finds  an  interesting  explanation 
of  this  wide-spread  emotional  indiges- 
tion in  hereditary  influences.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  fear,  animals  show  preter- 
natural strength.  An  analysis  of  the 
phenomena  of  fear  shows  that  all  the 
functions  of  the  body  requiring  the  ex- 
penditure of  energy,  and  which  are  of  no 
direct  assistance  in  the  effort  toward 
immediate  self-preservation,  are  sus- 
pended. Among  these  functions  unnec- 
essary at  the  moment  one  naturally 
places  digestion. 

Finally,  the  relation  of  emotional 
states  to  fatigue  will  be  found  of  inter- 
est. As  clearly  pointed  out  by  Professor 
O’Shea,  the  conditions  of  fatigue  which 
give  rise  to  physical  and  intellectual 
incoordination  have  a similar  effect  in 
principle  upon  the  emotional  life.  Peo- 
ple are  generally  aware  of  this,  and  freely 
condone  the  bad  temper  of  individuals 
who,  at  certain  times,  because  of  their 
unhappy  physical  condition,  display  such 
anti-social  qualities  as  irritability,  jeal- 
ousy, or  anger,  though  normally  well- 
poised.  This  is  best  explained  upon  the 
theory  of  hereditary  recapitulation,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  individual  retraces 
in  some  measure  in  development,  and 
retains  to  some  extent  in  his  own  being 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  emotion- 
al structures  developed  throughout  the 
race  history.  The  emotions  most  promi- 
nent in  earlier  racial  epochs  have  been 
those  concerned  with  the  preservation  of 
the  individual  against  the  enemies  lurk- 
ing everywhere. 

The  development  of  the  altruistic  or 
social  emotions  has  been  of  very  recent 
origin  in  racial  evolution.  By  virtue  of 
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a principle  of  heredity,  whereby  the 
latest  developed  racial  characteristics 
are  most  unstable  in  the  individual,  one 
is  warranted  in  holding  that  while  the 
social  emotions  are  for  the  most  part  pre- 
eminent in  the  individual  under  normal 
conditions,  yet  these  very  emotions  are 
most  affected  in  fatigue,  when  the  last- 
formed  and  therefore  most  delicate  and 
highest  areas  in  the  brain  are  the  first  to 
be  paralyzed  by  the  waste-products,  or 
poisons,  of  exhaustion,  and  lose,  there- 
fore, full  and  sure  control  of  lower  areas 
originating  more  egoistic  impulses. 

In  summary*,  the  evidence  of  the  phys- 
ical basis  of  the  emotions  may,  therefore, 
be  stated  as  follows:  Their  evolutionary 
origin  by  the  development,  in  higher 
animals,  of  internal  organic  disturbances 
which  accompany  the  primitive  simple 

Life  and  Death 

BY  MARTHA  W.  AUSTIN 

THERE  is  no  dust  of  the  highway 
That  the  idlest  wind  whiff  blows, 

No  tiniest  pinch  of  pollen 

That  sifts  from  the  summer  rose, 

But  it  is  tingling  and  ready, 

But  it  is  quickened  and  rife. 

To  mix  with  its  answering  atom 
And  make  the  wonder  of  Life. 

Love  is  the  Sower  traveling 
Around  earth’s  zoned  girth, 

To  sow  the  seed  whose  blossoming 
Is  the  fertile  flower  of  birth. 

Lord  of  the  May,  and  Quickener 
Who  bloweth  Life’s  flame  with  his  breath, 
He  must  travel  fast  to  outdistance- 
The  following  feet  of  Death. 

Torch-bearer  and  Torch-inverter, 

They  travel  their  ancient  way, 

One  to  kindle  life’s  fires 
And  one  life’s  fires  to  lay. 

One  with  the  flint  and  the  tinder, 

One  with  the  dust  and  the  tears; 

But  still  Earth  keeps  her  hearthstone 
Warm  through  the  countless  years. 


muscular  reactions  to  stimuli  of  the  en- 
vironment; the  existence  of  sensation  in 
internal  organs;  the  probability  of  co- 
ordination of  the  movements  of  emo- 
tions in  particular  brain-centers  and  the 
sympathetic  system  of  nerves;  the  fre- 
quent observation  during  emotions  of 
increased  secretion  from  certain  glands 
whose  product  has  a distinctly  stimu- 
lating effect  upon  the  body,  of  electrical 
changes  in  the  skin,  of  alterations  in  the 
circulation  and  in  the  quality  of  the 
blood,  and  of  disturbances  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal;  and, 
finally,  the  effect  upon  personal  disposi- 
tion of  fatigue  toxins.  All  this  convincing 
evidence  surely  establishes  the  fact  that 
the  emotions  are  the  consciousness  of 
physical  changes  which  reflexly  follow 
the  presence  of  exciting  objects. 
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Cara 

BY  GEORGIA  WOOD  PANGBQRN 

was:  when  Martha  was  , shgty  was  notjiiog  .far  it  hat  to  restore 
ur  and  a half  wd  $h<  pillow,  And-  thete  bad  to  be  a toy 
\ 'j  a •ommy  three.,  that  ) under  that  pillow  as  well  as  under  Mar- 

;lsj  f ■■  ■•  >*.fifcer:'pb«  -’vris- 

* talking-  .shout -‘‘Oau.’’  ".  uvhep  her  Atm  was,  'vtiddlf-d  over  the 

hat  von.  r»  very  busy  pillow  « sartlv  *$  if  it  lav  about  ,i  child’s 
;:MH|  mv  mauls  weft  neck.  After  this  £ waft  bed  their  ” Cara’* 

tT<ih|^^^'^Vf)Tc0;w^r$1b^er>ari}«r^  ,-  pla.y  S'i little, .as'  was 

fo-,  - 4 y -j'  ;hk  to  watch  my  rhii-  amr^cd  at  the  roots  it  had  struck  in 

drtn  as  I had ' supposed  1 always  shoulth  their  fancy,  and  at  rhe  vivid  fowering 
Jf'sai^awhhiad  told  me  wh'er*  they  weft  of  it, 

at  the  creeping  and  'staggering  stage- that  Once  l asked,  doubtIuUyy  whether 

by  the  time  they  were  running  i '.should  they  didn't  mean  Chu  a instead  of  Cara, 
let  days  go  by;  without  knowing what  V but  they  were  yery  ernphntic  about  that, 
their  J?folsyK^ . ;i|l  CarA,  «o;n*het,  $%$  the  name,  and  Cara 

mothers  go  through  this  surprise  shorter  it«tayed.  . 

or  later.  •'  Ofyoorve,  one  gets  used  to  ha  ving  in- 

At  visthfe  errarnt'es  ahoitr  whenever  chib 

of  their  dolls  "Cara.”  Then.  as  they  dren  pby.  yet  I confess  that  to  see 
still  Used  the  word  when  po  dulls  .were  Martha  coming  (lonn-srasrs,  one  hand 
about,  1 finally  hent  front  m\  grrwvrWMp  opt  as  though  grasping  another  child’s 
concerns  to  ask  what  it  'me  am.  They  hand,  and  talking,,  talking:-,  talking  to  the 
answered,  readily  enough , that  .she  was  jirtle  iiwistbility,  it  seemed  carrying  it 
vneir  .sister.  -Reme.mhe.rYng  the  highly  rather  ■'far,  and  I mtndmd  whether  it 
colored  and  solid  imaginings  of  my  own  were '.really  wholesome,  and  if,  after  all, 
childhood,  I took  the  annorincemcnr  l ought  to  send  them  W a kindergarten, 
without  great  surprise,  and  forgot ; ahmn.  Yet.  they .seeiued  *o  happy,  There  was 
it  until one  ought  whrft  Martha  insisted  never  any  : *f  par  mi  mg-  in  the  '‘Cara  *’ 
on  having  art  extra  pdlov  in  her  crib.  play,  and  before  it  began— well,  I had. 
As  Martha  was  a heady  '.ion  it:  what  of  a hem  worried.  T Suppose  hw  always  so 
crowd  for  her  Crib,  this  seemed  rather-  a when  one  child  is  just-  enough  older  and 
pity,  hut  whets  1 took  awav  the  pillow'  stronger  than  the.  other  m hurt  without 
she  turned -belligerent,.  after  her  own  mi  smug  in 

singular  method:*.  ' > ' •'  j\  V*.  • ritfrtgk  ingeminusiy  •.  / 

“d’.lJ  Jr..*ni  at  you.”  said  she.  and  did  brav-cu  m hie  danvw  ibr  Cara. than  Mar- 
50  Forthwith.  c y ' " . vha.  * Shr  would  never  Have  done  ajfiig*. 

•‘•lhic  tell  my  why  you  v.ant  it.  clear?'-  thing  so  . irartiitie  ah  vissei-riofi.  of 
J • entreated.  Such  strange  things  tht  v his -char  Cara  had  nude  thy  cjreifs  with, 
think  uf  every  minute!  a mu.  and  legs  over  which  .1  had  seen  him 

“ You  kntivV'  shy  said,  Hyith  a riaughty  t«ihttg.  When-  he  asked  my  hiding  up 
rluuct  ol  her  loot,  art 'airy 1 byk  at  me  the  sheet;  V Doesn’t  Cara  make  nicc  pie- 
; through  the  barife.  ftnesj1"  M mb  a s.-nd,  with  yonremptubus 

’’fhtr  i don't  knrww  de-arC’ ; I wearily  iconuhlasm,  ‘'You  made  those  yourself.” 

. .insisted.  She  w 1 iggled  away-,  stack  tut  whereat  he  sunk  into  p»z?l<d  silence, 
fuigcr-  in  .her  .month,  and  said  with  a and  turning  his  fat  lirtie.  hack  toward  me, 
sub-long  shadov-  a smile,  very  lo>y,  Mud  his  dhows,  as  a sign  that  he  wanted 

to  in-  taken  into  my  lap  and  he  c«m- 
“ Oh-  -the  litrie  -sister?’’  S.uwd.  At  that  < .h-vanimh.-  drew  me  an 

She  nodded.  ' So  ax  that,  of  course, . engine,  arid  successfully  put  Cars  from 
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his  mind.  In  fact,  he  never  seemed  to 
understand  her  so  well  as  Martha  did, 
or  to  master  the  delicate  rules  of  the 
game.  Perhaps  it  was  a masculine  clum- 
siness and  directness  applied  to  a situa- 
tion calling  for  endless  feminine  finesse. 
It  seemed  to  be  really  Martha’s  game. 

I made  many  concessions:  the  extra  pil- 
low in  the  crib  became  a fixture,  a third 
box  of  toys  was  added  to  the  nursery  and 
filled  by  contributions  from  Martha’s 
and  Tommy’s,  but  at  last  I rebelled,  on 
the  day  when  they  demanded  that  a new 
high-chair  be  purchased  for  Cara,  so  that 
she  might  sit  with  them  at  the  table. 
They  had  a very  poor  opinion  of  the 
substitute  which  I offered  of  a dictionary 
in  a grown-up  chair,  but  when  I had 
made  it  clear  that  Cara  could  expect 
nothing  better,  Martha  sweetly  abdi- 
cated her  own  chair  and  sat  upon  the 
dictionary. 

“ It’s  politer,”  she  said,  “ because  she’s 
newer  than  I am.” 

But  though  they  made  no  further  ref- 
erence to  it,  I fancy  that  either  the 
refusal  of  their  request,  or — alas! — the 
manner  of  its  refusal,  had  dampened 
their  joy  in  the  game;  as  if  my  lack  of 
belief  were  a cold  wind  blowing  through 
the  airy  fabric  of  their  dream.  At  any 
rate,  after  this  they  repressed  all  men- 
tion of  Cara  when  1 was  about,  until,  if 
I had  not  heard  them  talking  about  her, 
I should  have  thought  her  put  by  with 
other  forgotten  plays. 

She  had  appeared  on  Christmas  week 
along  with  the  toys.  When  spring  came 
she  was  still  about  the  place,  helping  the 
babies  to  keep  my  borders  quite  free  of 
crocusses  and  jonquils. 

On  the  very  day  that  Tommy  was 
taken  sick  I saw — the  three  of  them,  I 
started  to  say — I saw  Tommy  and  Mar- 
tha running  over  the  short  spring  grass, 
their  arms  stretched  out  toward  each 
other  as  if  each  held  the  hand  of  a third 
child  who  ran  between  them.  The  pre- 
tense was  wonderful;  the  way  they 
turned  their  faces,  laughing,  not  at  each 
other,  but  at  her. 

Then  came  Tommy’s  sickness.  We 
sent  Martha  to  her  grandmother’s. 
There  wasn’t  so  very  much  to  be  done 
for  him.  I couldn’t  bear  to  have  any  one 
else  take  care  of  him.  They  kept  telling 
me  he  would  be  better  off  with  a trained 


nurse,  but  I didn’t  believe  it.  No!  Un- 
til— after  several  nights — when  I knew 
I was  giving  out,  I began  to  be  afraid  I 
might  make  mistakes. 

It  was  on  the  fifth  night  that  I cried. 
That  was  after  the  nurse  came.  So  I 
went  away  and  cried  all  I needed  to. 

I must  have  fallen  asleep  so,  for  I 
thought  that  Martha  was  in  the  room; 
that  she  touched  my  wet  cheek  with  the 
tip  of  her  finger,  curiously,  as  if  to  see 
what  made  it  so.  Then  I remembered 
that  Martha  was  at  her  grandmother’s, 
and  woke.  No  child  was  in  the  room, 
yet  in  the  instant  of  my  eyelids  lifting 
(or  was  it  before  they  lifted?)  I had 
surely  seen  a little  face — not  Martha’s! 
A surprised,  lovely  little  face,  sweet, 
grave; — and  a tiny,  upraised  finger  glis- 
tened with  the  wetness  from  my  eyes. 

My  first  thought  was  of  shame  that  I 
had  been  crying  in  the  presence  of  a 
little  child.  That  is  something  one 
should  never,  never  do,  no  matter  what 
the  pain!  And  then  I realized  with 
relief  that  it  had  only  been  a dream. 
What  else?  And  yet  . . . 

I was  singularly  calm  and  rested;  reas- 
sured about  Tommy  without  any  reason 
that  I knew  for  being  so;  and  yet, 
though  I did  not  dare  acknowledge  it  to 
myself,  I did  know  the  reason,  trembling 
at  its  little  worth.  For  though  there 
remained  no  more  of  the  dream  than  the 
half-seen  face  of  a strange  child,  and  the 
flower-like  touch  of  its  hand,  I knew  that 
there  had  been  more  to  it  than  that. 
What  I was  able  to  remember  was  only 
the  dear  conclusion  of  some  wonderful 
thing  that  had  gone  before.  And  the 
touch  upon  my  cheek  persisted  so!  The 
dream  of  something  felt  is  rare.  Dreams 
are  chiefly  made  up  of  vague  reminis- 
cences of  sight  and  hearing,  but  this 
memory  of  the  investigating  little  finger 
was  as  real  as  the  stains  of  my  dried 
tears. 

I suppose  mothers  have  been  com- 
forted by  dreams  since  brains  began  to 
be  human  at  all.  Perhaps  before — who 
knows?  Who  knows  anything  at  all? 
Not  scientific  men  with  microscopes,  nor 
magicians,  nor  the  founders  of  great  phi- 
losophies. No.  There  is  just  one  little 
path  that  really  leads  between  the  living 
and  the  dead.  Dreams  walk  there,  and 
sometimes — not  dreams. 
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If  the  learned  men  ever  begin  to  ques- 
tion the  mothers  upon  this  subject,  and 
the  mothers  are  able  to  answer  intelli- 

fibly,  something  of  value  will  turn  up, 
’m  sure,  in  the  way  of  “data.”  For  in 
time,  I suppose,  they  will  call  them 
“data” — these  matters  now  known  only 
to  mothers  and  those  to  whom  the 
path  leads  with  such  dear  secrecy — no 
more  than  where  a child’s  feet  have 
pressed  down  the  meadow-grass  on  its 
way  to  the  woods.  But  mothers  are 
oddly  reticent  upon  these  matters.  There 
is  a precedent.  “And  she  hid  these 
things  in  her  heart.” 

At  Tommy’s  door  the  sleepy  nurse, 
with  that  fine,  ironic  edge  upon  her  good- 
nature which  meets  over-anxious  moth- 
ers at  every  turn  of  their  anguished 
journey  through  the  small,  terrible  years, 
told  me,  yawning,  that  my  son’s  tem- 
perature was  normal,  and  as  I stood 
dumb  and  waiting,  irritating  her,  no 
doubt,  by  the  same  look  in  my  eyes  that 
you  can  see  any  day  in  those  of  a cat 
or  dog  mother,  she  went  on  impressively: 
“And  his  pulse — and  his  respiration. 
He’s  perfectly  all  right,  and  he’s  a dear. 
I don  t wonder  you’re  crazy  about  him.” 

She  went  to  her  room,  wiping  her  eyes, 
while  I took  my  place  as  day  nurse. 

The  children’s  pet  play-place  that 
spring  was  in  the  thick  lilac  hedges  bor- 
dering the  farther  side  of  the  curving 
drive  that  led  up  from  the  street.  They 
were  old  bushes,  making  even  at  their 
base  a six-foot-wide  jungle  within  which 
were  spaces  too  small  for  a grown-up’s 
entrance;  but  the  children  moved  about 
in  it  easily,  even  making  small  clearings 
and  bowers  by  pressing  down  the  young 
growth,  and  hovered  there  with  their 
toys,  mysteriously,  like  birds  upon  the 
nest.  I looked  in  upon  them  occasion- 
ally, but  with  an  awkward  and  intrusive 
feeling,  for  the  most  part  contenting 
myself  with  the  near  exile  of  my  window, 
whence  I could  follow  in  a clumsy  way 
the  swift  veering  of  their  fancy,  and 
watch  like  any  jungle  creature  when  its 
young  are  at  play.  For  there  is  some- 
thing feral  about  even  a human  mother, 
something  dangerous  that  has  never  an- 
swered to  the  taming  forces  of  civiliza- 
tion. Old  Puss,  the  other  day,  flung  her- 
self with  valiant  hopelessness  into  the 
jaws  of  a bull-dog,  and  afterward  we 


found  her  kitten  untouched  but  for  a 
splash  of  its  mother’s  blood  upon  its 
white  fur.  Curious  instinct!  I don’t 
know  just  how  the  philosophers  of  the 
microscope  account  for  it — but  Puss  and 
I,  we  understand! 

So  as  I sat  at  the  window  with  my 
embroidery  not  much  escaped  me.  And 
yet  I continually  felt  that  there  was 
something  in  their  play  that  was  strange, 
as  if,  when  my  eyes  were  wholly  upon 
my  work,  I half  saw  something  among 
the  bushes  that  did  not  appear  when  I 
leaned  back  and  stared  with  full  atten- 
tion. But  I realized  that  I had  not  yet 
recovered  fully  from  Tommy’s  illness. 
Those  things  drain  you  of  blood  and  of 
years  and  leave  a strangeness.  He  was 
recovering  finely,  but  I still  felt  the  need 
of  rest. 

We  had  received  word  that  an  old 
school  friend  of  mine  would  visit  us  hur- 
riedly on  her  way  to  a long  stay  abroad. 
I pondered  this  with  a kind  of  terror, 
looking  at  my  own  children  with  a feel- 
ing almost  of  guilt.  Almost  I wondered 
whether  she  could  have  forgotten,  in  the 
confusion  of  her  own  enormous  trouble, 
that  I had  children — that  my  Martha 
was  of  the  same  age  her  own  little  girl 
had  been.  Examining  my  own  endur- 
ance shudderingly,  I seemed  to  see  that 
in  her  place  I should  flee  from  children’s 
voices  as  from  arrows;  then,  remember- 
ing nature’s  processes,  I considered  that 
perhaps  there  might  be  some  anodyne  of 
which  I was  ignorant,  some  merciful 
dulling  of  the  senses.  For  women  are 
always  being  surprised  by  themselves, 
by  some  store  of  strength,  just  when  they 
think  they  are  failing,  some  lightning 
knowledge,  some  unsuspected  capacity. 
So  I waited,  dreading  and  wondering. 

My  husband  was  to  meet  her  at  the 
station.  The  odor  of  the  lilacs  was 
almost  overpowering.  It  was  their  best 
day.  But  I dropped  my  sewing  and 
clenched  my  hands  while  I felt  the  car- 
riage coming  nearer  through  the  village 
street,  and  the  children,  among  the 
lilacs,  grew  wilder  and  wilder,  pulling 
down  tne  flowers  in  wanton  heaps  ana 
throwing  them  about  with  frantic  laugh- 
ter. I was  just  condemning  myself  bit- 
terly for  not  having  sent  them  away  for 
the  day  when  the  carriage  turned  into 
the  drive. 
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It  stopped  suddenly  opposite  where 
the  children  were  at  play,  and  I saw  her 
get  out — so  quickly  that  Henry  could 
not  help  her — run  toward  them  with  her 
arms  out — then  stop  short,  her  hands 
clasped  to  her  heart.  I was  afraid  that 
she  might  frighten  them  in  some  way. 
That  was  my  first  thought — not  for  her. 
And,  weak  as  I was,  I ran  out. 

Henry,  scared  and  wretched,  was 
looking  at  me  over  her  head.  Then 
she  turned  toward  me,  and  in  her  pitiful, 
careless  black(she  who  had  used  to  be  so 
gay  in  color  and  expression)  her  face 
was  as  if  dead,  only  for  the  eyes;  they 
were  terrible  and  burning. 

“What  child  was  that  playing  with 
yours?”  she  asked. 

She  spoke  at  first  in  a whisper,  as 
though  afraid  some  one  might  overhear. 
Then,  as  I hesitated,  she  caught  me  by 
the  arm,  crying  out  the  question  in  a 
dreadful  way:  “ What  child?  She  ran 
away!  Where  did  she  go?” 

I put  my  arm  about  her.  “Hush!”  I 
said.  “You  mustn’t  frighten  the  babies. 
There  wasn’t  any  one  with  them.  I’ve 
been  watching  them  all  the  afternoon; 
they’ve  been  playing  just  with  each 
other.”  I turned  to  Martha.  “There 
wasn’t  anybody  with  you  and  Tommy, 
was  there,  dear?”  I asked. 

But  the  unsatisfactory  little  thing 
only  ducked  her  head  into  my  gown  and 
looked  up  sidewise  at  my  poor  friend 
with  a funny,  confidential  smile,  as 
though  in  some  odd  way  they  had  an  un- 
derstanding in  common.  The  children 
seemed  to  have  no  perception  whatever 
of  any  tragedy. 

Tommy  stood  with  his  thin  little  legs 
apart,  his  hands  behind  him,  and  his  head 
judicially  on  one  side.  Plainly,  he  ap- 
proved of  her. 

She  knelt  at  his  baby  feet.  “Who  was 
it?”  she  pleaded,  and  she  had  got  hold 
of  her  voice  so  that  it  was  as  soft  as  if 
she  were  speaking  to  her  own  child. 
“Who  was  with  you,  dear?” 

And  he  piped  up — that  clear,  thrilly 
little  voice — • Jes’  on’y  Cara.” 

She  rose  to  her  feet  then,  crushing  her 
arms  over  her  breast  as  women  do  when 
they  are  feeling  the  emptiness  where  once 
there  was  so  much.  Her  face!  She 
seemed  to  be  looking  through — beyond — 
and  the  terribleness  fell  away  like  a mask. 
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“Cara!”  she  whispered,  “Beloved!” 
Then  she  fell,  stretched  out  right  at  my 
children’s  feet. 

They  weren’t  frightened.  They  just 
went  back  to  their  jungle  and  calmly 
watched  us  while  we  got  her  to  the  house. 

I heard  Martha  say,  “That’s  Cara’s 
mother,”  as  they  began  to  be  busy  with 
the  lilacs  again.  What  did  they  know? 
What  did  they  know? 

They  never  spoke  of  Cara  again  in 
their  play.  I kept  listening  and  expect- 
ing. Weeks  afterward  I screwed  up  my 
courage  to  a question,  but  was  met  by 
a sweet,  blank  stare.  Tommy  said  noth- 
ing at  all,  but  met  my  eyes  very  steadily. 
But  Martha,  after  what  seemed  an 
obliging  effort  to  remember,  patroniz- 
ingly explained  that  they  hadn’t  played 
that  for  ever  so  long.  They  were  building 
fairy  cities  now,  and  although  much,  very 
much,  had  been  accomplished,  there  was 
still  so  much  to  do  that  they  wouldn’t 
be  able  to  think  of  anything  else  for  a 
long  time — maybe  a million  years. 

My  friend  made  a slow  convalescence 
with  us  that  summer  instead  of  keeping 
on  with  that  wild  flight  from  her  sorrow. 
She  believed  that  she  had  seen.  But  it 
was  all  so  inchoate — such  a jumble  of 
children’s  pretense  mixed  inextricably 
with  what  we  tremblingly  believed  we 
had  seen  for  ourselves.  We  did  not 
dare  accept  it — yet  we  did  I 

We  agreed  that  they  might  have 
chanced  upon  her  child’s  quaint  pet 
name  in  tne  course  of  their  constant 
manufacture  of  queer  words.  Then,  too, 
there  was  the  possibility  that  the  third 
in  the  lilac-bush  that  day  had,  after  all, 
been  a neighbor’s  child : some  little  crea- 
ture that  I should  not  have  cared  to  have 
jostling  unsanitary  elbows  against  my 
own  children’s  protected  cleanliness. 
Tommy’s  clear -eyed  truthfulness — 
“Jes’  on’y  Cara,”  precluded  that.  Of 
course,  too,  the  children  were  perfectly 
able  to  run  about  so  fast  that  only  a 
practised  eye  could  be  sure  whether  there 
were  three  or  two  of  them.  But  neither 
of  us  convinced  herself  or  the  other  by 
these  explanations.  We  went  through 
them  for  form’s  sake  and  out  of  respect 
to  the  logic  in  which  we  had  been 
trained.  She  had  seen — as  briefly  as  by 
lightning,  but  as  clearly — that  which  she 
had  seen.  And  I had  had  ipy  dream. 
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A MOI^0>|ife%ywtiwji«;'  of  recent  rrov- 
A els  which  «e  art  not  many  enough 
^ - 0:  iraVe  rwlr ' |t  has  fieeri  our 
happy  fortune  to  finutwo  novels  which 
we  have  read  with  a pk-astitv  uncommon 
even  in  this  days  when  good  novels 
seemed  common*'?  than  now,  but  prob- 
ably wet's  not.  The  two  we  mean  are 
The  ffay  Homt,  by'  Mr-  Basil  King,  and 
The  Corjifen  't'timit^by  Mrs.  H u m ph  ry 
Ward,  which  we  name  in  this  order  be- 
cause we  think  %'Hf  W'ay  Moni*  deserves 
te  be  named  Erst  as  a study  dfchanactets 
and  humahiiyy  and  The  Vary  jinn  .family 
deserves  to  be  named  second  as  a study 
of  ty pea  and  sodrity . Of  eoucse  the  dfo 
tinction  which  we  make  is  a good  deal 
blurred  aeiheedgvs.  90  to  speak.  Types 
may  there  quicken  into  characters,  arid 
characters  may  decease  into  tv  pes;  hut 
this  can  happen  without  utfsenm;  the 
mentis  1 difference  of  their  origination. 
On  the  part  of  the  author  there  is  prob- 
ably rro  interitiori  uf  dealing  With  the 
pe  r sons  rif  the.  cifama  as  characters  or 
as  rypcy;  phe  authot  is  probably  quite 
unconscrous  and  rather  helpless  in  the 
matter, It  is  imaginable  that  M r , King 
did  not  mean  to  portray  characters  as 
diverse  from  types,  and  it  Js  ytt  more 
imaginable  tltat  Mrs.  Ward  did  not  mean 
to  portray  types  as  diyerse  from  char- 
actyys,  hilt  both  were  msen^itdy  gov- 
erned to  the  orie  result  arid  the  other  by 
their  conditioning.  In  the  English  sgrise 
thene  is,  properly  speaking,  no such  thing 
as  society  in  Awncg,  buy  sys  Amferiysroji 
know  that  there  is  an  almost  unlimited 
variety  of  humanity  here.  In  tie:  in- 
tense ctaxsihriariorj  of  the  English  wodd 
the  EngfoKnoVidistts  almost  compelled 
to  the  portsraya  1 of  types;  vcharever  per- 
sonality he  meant  to  portfay  mtist  pre- 
sent itself  to  rhe  reader  as  an ^ euptfesisioh; 
of  class,  or  at  best  a s j congeries  af  class 
characteristics.  Within  these,  the  pr*V 
kriis  individuality  mify  or  rnay  not  by 
divined:  when  it  is,  the  revelation  will 
beone  of  the  highest  achievements  of  art. 


W«  think  this  rs  so  with  nearly  all  the 
English  novelists  who  deaf  with  society 
in  the  restricted  sense.  Mrs.  Ward  has 
escaped  the  Uppea  thrice  of  it  very  largely 
through  her  youi^geous  employment  of 
the  peculiar  machinery  which  she  has 
almost  invented.'  By  -bringing  ttnmis- 
t aka  hie  "public  or  social  figures  into  her 
action,  or  on  her  .scene,  she  has  produced 
a new  species  of  historical  ftcrion  and, 
like  all  historical  novelists,  except  per- 
haps Stendhal  and  TpistQjfo;  has  freed 
herself  from  tha i ulritctafe  obligation  to 
the  reality  where  true  ohrirsete tiza  ti  on 
ha s its  being-  R ea tiers of  he  t vberion , and 
they  are  many  and  eagfef*  know  tbe  in- 
srauces,  and  we  wdil  ijicyiticaliy  allege 
only  the  last;  because  we  must  own  for 
pufselv^s  so  vivid  a sehsfe'  of  thfi1  acttial 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
drastic  democrat  GleriwitKatn  that, 
though  he  w ss  irariSlated  by  the  novel- 
ist’s art  from  a small  dark  -'Cymric  figure 
to  a huge  blond  Saxon  bulk,  we  felt  a 
pang  of  the  keenest  sufferance  w hen  he 
was  drowned,  so  supecffunrisliy  from  a 
friend's  yacht. 

Type  for  type,  Glerswilltanv  is  riot  .so 
appreciably  eba  ra  c teriaed  as  hi s dar  fog ly 
beautiful  and  devoted  daughter  Enid, 
who  inkults  the  pride  of  the  typical  arisr 
tocrat,  f a dy  Co ryston , by  winning  and 
then  rejecting  the  love  of  her  best-be- 
loved younger  sari.  We  need  not  remind 
the  ffaders  of  this  nvagarioe  how  Lady 
Cor  ys  ton , defeat  cd  by  th  t ty  pica  1 re  v«  ft 
of  her  eldest  son  from  the  traditions  of 
.their order,  means  to  violate  these  herself 
bydi  verting  the  esrate  from  him,  though 
the  title  must  go  to  hitn;  or  hew  she  is 
stabbed  W the  hcartby  her  younger 
son’s  grief  and  rage  when  he  bolds  her 
responsible  for  Enid  Olenwilliani's  by- 
nai.vipf.  She  has  fo>  pleasure  of  the  dif- 
i&yeot  types  gtnopg  her  children,  and 
though'  their  pi  tyre  turns  to  her  in  her 
last  hours,  it  cannot  he  said  rim  their 
affection  does.  Site  is  the  ty  pe  of  the 
aristocratic  Englishwoman  who  puts  her 
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order  before  her  family  and  even  her 
country;  and  she  is  very  well  done.  So 
are  her  children  each  well  done,  but  not 
so  well  as  she;  though  they  strenuously 
do  their  office,  each  one,  and  aptly  play 
their  parts,  you  fail  of  belief  in  them  as 
having  really  happened.  There  are  other 
types,  as  striking  and  as  forcible  for  the 
moment,  who,  after  you  have  left  the 
theater,  you  feel  to  have  been  deputized 
by  their  social  conditioning  to  carry  for- 
ward the  play  to  the  end  you  have  seen. 
Such,  very  distinctly,  is  the  ritualistic 
(if  that  adequately  describes  it)  family 
which  Marcia  Coryston  escapes  marry- 
ing into — personifications  as  relentlessly 
conscientious  as  the  Inquisition,  as  sin- 
cerely and  pitilessly  religious. 

It  is  all  very  cunous.  Here  is  a study 
of  contemporary  English  life  done  with 
such  truth  of  drawing  and  coloring  that 
you  cannot  deny  its  life-likeness;  yet, 
somehow  it  does  not  appeal  to  you  as 
life.  It  does  powerfully  move  you;  you 
cannot  withhold  your  sympathy  with 
certain  types  in  it;  if  you  are  of  the 
melting  mood  you  almost  cannot  with- 
hold your  tears,  as  when  the  cruel  con- 
scientiousness of  the  Newburys  drives  to 
suicide  those  miserable  Bettses  who  are 
trying  so  hard  genuinely  to  live  as  mar- 
ried people  when  the  woman  is  guilty  of 
having  been  guiltlessly  divorced.  It 
would  be  extremely  interesting  to  in- 
quire what  sort  of  mighty  magic  works 
the  effects  of  such  a novel  as  this.  Has 
it  come  to  such  a pass  with  English  fic- 
tion that  unless  it  goes  outside  of  what 
is  called  society  in  the  sense  of  classes, 
especially  upper  classes,  living  human 
events  cannot  be  found  in  it,  but  only 
a convention  of  typical  effects  from  typ- 
ical causes?  We  do  not  mean  to  deny 
the  very  great  power  of  Mrs.  Ward  in 
the  field  which  she  has  made  peculiarly 
hers,  and  we  do  mean  to  praise  The 
Coryston  Family  very  highly.  The  story 
has  admirable  qualities,  it  is  of  a very 
noble  spirit;  whoever  reads  it  will  be  the 
better  for  reading  it;  there  is  not  a mo- 
ment of  snobbishness  or  of  any  meanness 
in  it;  there  is  a very  generous  impartial- 
ity, or  if  there  is  any  leaning  it  is  toward 
those  who  need  help  and  kindness  most. 
When  one  has  once  taken  it  up  one  can- 
not well  lay  it  down  till  one  comes  to  the 
end,  though  one  has  at  times  that  been- 
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there-before  sense  which  haunts  one  “in 
the  midst  of  men  and  days.”  Does  a 
very  old  order  of  things,  like  the  English 
order,  which  ultimates  itself  most  ob- 
jectively in  the  upper  classes,  such  as 
Mrs.  Ward’s  story  almost  exclusively 
deals  with,  result  in  a species  of  personi- 
fications? Or  are  these  people  of  quality 
not  merely  social  beings,  but  also  human 
beings,  such  as  we  meet  at  every  turn 
in  The  Way  Home,  and  is  it  our  defective 
knowledge  of  their  world  which  is  at 
fault  if  we  fail  of  their  humanness?  We 
must  accuse  our  own  ignorance,  rather 
than  the  art  which  actuates  Mrs.  Ward’s 
people,  but  seems  not  to  animate  them 
with  a vitality  like  that  we  feel  in  the 
men  and  women  of  Mr.  King’s  story. 

His  story  is  one  of  the  very  few  good 
novels  which  have  to  do  with  New  York 
and  New-Yorkers;  and  if  the  condition- 
ing of  Mrs.  Ward’s  people  compels  her 
to  deal  with  them  as  social  types,  the 
conditioning  of  Mr.  King’s  people  in- 
spires him  to  treat  them  as  human  char- 
acters. If  in  the  English  sense  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  society  in  New  York, 
there  is  almost  inexhaustibly  such  a 
thing  as  humanity,  which  shows  itself' 
to  every  observer,  and  if  the  artist  who 
wishes  to  portray  it  is  good  at  catching  a 
likeness,  he  will  portray  a New-Yorker 
who  will  not  be  mistaken  for  any  other 
human  being;  and  will  yet  not  be  a type, 
but  a character.  Fortunately  Mr.  King 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  New-Yorkers  of  his  story  as  repre- 
sentatively New-Yorkers.  They  would 
not  perhaps  be  found  in  just  their  actual 
aspects  elsewhere;  as  you  know  a New- 
Yorker  whenever  you  see  him,  so  you 
know  these  people  for  New-Yorkers. 
You  could  not  find  Mr.  King’s  charac- 
ters quite  what  they  are  in  different  cir- 
cumstances, but  they  would  be  like  what 
they  are  in  like  circumstances  elsewhere. 

One  cannot  go  farther  than  this  in  re- 
garding them  as  types;  they  do  not  stand 
for  this  or  that;  they  are  this  or  that  in 
the  author’s  intention.  They  are  largely 
saved  from  allegory  by  not  being  of  the 
last  contemporaneity;  if  they  were  of 
that  they  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of 
contemporaneous  journalism  where  the 
persons  of  the  human  tragi-comedy  glare 
at  one  from  the  head-lines  of  the  day’s 
news.  The  author  goes  back;  for  them 
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quite  a generation  to  the  time  when  the 
horse-cars  were  replacing  the  omnibuses 
on  Broadway,  and  tinkling  up  and  down 
before  Grace  Church,  as  they  had  al- 
ready long  been  tinkling  up  and  down 
before  St.  George’s  on  Second  Avenue. 
He  lets  you  choose  for  yourself  which  of 
these  his  St.  David’s  Church  really  is, 
and  possibly  the  congregation,  which  the 
story  does  not  quite  leave  from  first  to 
last,  is  left  for  you  to  suppose  a social 
blend  of  both  parishes.  Those  mystical 
ties  which  hold  us  to  our  origins,  whether 
we  stay  or  go,  make  the  parish,  which- 
ever parish  it  is,  the  closing,  as  well  as 
the  opening  scene  of  the  story.  The 
parishioners  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
sort  of  dull,  but  not  wittingly  unkind, 
old-familied  New-Yorkers  of  the  time 
when  money  was  the  conviction  rather 
than  the  passion  which  it  has  since  be- 
come, and  they  are  sodden  through  the 
self-satisfied  possession  of  their  riches 
rather  than  drunk  with  the  sense  of 
its  acquisition.  You  are  not  expected 
to  think  of  them  as  millionaires;  they 
are  merely  people  who  have  wealth 
enough  to  do  what  they  like,  and  not 
civilized  enough  to  keep  to  themselves 
their  feeling  that  other  people  who  have 
not  money  enough  for  that  must  almost 
necessarily  be  treated  as  inferiors. 

The  rector  of  St.  David’s  has  allowed 
his  heart  to  be  surprised  in  second  mar- 
riage by  the  daughter  of  a poor  up- 
State  lawyer,  and  their  son,  who  may 
be  called  the  hero  of  the  story,  grows 
instinctively,  as  children  do,  into  the 
knowledge  that  his  gentle  young  mother 
is  misprized  because  she  cannot  afford 
to  do  things  that  the  rich  parishioners 
do,  or  to  give  him  what  they  give  their 
sons.  After  her  death  he  grows  up  in 
the  unobserving  silence  of  nis  father’s 
life,  and  then  into  the  denial  of  all  that 
his  father  has  preached  in  St.  David’s. 
When  the  parish  feels  that  it  must  rid 
itself  of  the  aging  rector,  never  a very 
interesting  or  valuable  man,  the  son’s 
unfaith  turns  to  a rancor  which  can  only 
appease  itself  by  the  capture  of  wealth 
on  the  vast  modem  scale.  He  lets  noth- 
ing stand  between  him  and  the  Big 
Game  which  he  pursues  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  and  brings  back  like  prey 
among  the  New-Yorkers  whom  he  has 
meant  his,  whole  career  to  defeat. 
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After  the  curtain  has  fallen  one  comes 
away  with  the  question  whether  a mod- 
em nature  could  be  actuated  by  an  aim 
so  medievally  simple,  or  could  be  per- 
verted in  ways  of  such  ruthless  selfish- 
ness by  the  promptings  of  wounded  affec- 
tion in  a heart  originally  good  and  kind. 
There  will  also  remain  the  question, 
whether  in  life  this  perverted  nature 
could  be  changed  again  by  the  influence 
of  the  inevitable  doom  that  the  long- 
erring  man  finally  confronts.  But  no 
such  questions  molest  one  in  the  evo- 
lution of  his  character,  or  that  of  the 
characters  whose  reality  gives  constant 
interest  to  the  variously  peopled  scene. 
As  one  ponders  the  character  of  Charlie 
Grace,  one  reverts  from  his  experience  to 
his  nature  for  justification  of  the  au- 
thor’s treatment  of  it.  Then  one  per- 
ceives that  from  the  first  he  was  shown 
of  an  essential  inferiority;  there  was 
more  of  his  father  than  his  mother  in 
him;  he  was  of  the  same  make  as  the 
dull  conventionality  that  maddened  him 
out  of  his  inherited  faith  by  its  vulgar, 
unconscious  hardness. 

The  strength  of  the  book  is  not  mainly 
in  what  happens  to  or  from  the  different 
people  in  it,  though  this  is  always  inter- 
esting, but  in  learning  from  their  be- 
havior what  they  mean.  Much  of  the 
inquiry  is  so  latent  that  it  is  only  upon 
afterthought  that  one  realizes  quite  what 
the  people  are.  Hilda,  who  marries 
Charlie  Grace,  is  in  this  way  a very  un- 
common study  of  the  jealous  tempera- 
ment. He  gives  her  cause  enough  for 
jealousy  by  his  folly  and  sin,  but  she  is 
aware  that  she  is  destined  to  unhappi- 
ness not  by  what  he  does,  but  what  sne 
herself  is;  through  her  self-knowledge 
she  knows  the  moral  weakness  in  him 
which  is  the  potentiality  of  his  immoral 
force.  It  would  not  be  venturing  too 
far,  perhaps,  to  say  that  she  is  the  most 
subtly  studied  character  in  the  book;  at 
every  moment  she  is  unerringly  divined, 
though  you  do  not  feel  this  fully  till 
the  tale  is  told.  There  is  no  character 
in  the  book  which  is  slighted,  however 
slightly  it  is  suggested.  The  Boston 
woman  to  whom  Grace  is  presented  at 
a Harvard  tea  is  as  absolutely  implied 
in  a few  sentences  as  she  would  be  in 
as  many  pages  when  she  brutally  re- 
fuses to  acknowledge  the  shy  student’s 
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introduction  except  by  asking  him  how 
be  will  have  his  tea,  without  further  note 
of  him.  Grace’s  hate  of  Harvard  is 
chiefly  an  effect  from  the  negliect  of  two 
Harvard  fellow-students  there,  once  his 
boyish  playmates:  in  Neyr  York,  who 
became,  one  a weak,  vicious  rnu?h  and 
the  other  a great  medical  specialist;  It. 


every  skilful ; the  rime 
arrives,  that  he  is  not  going  to  live.  The 
sister  of  the  roue,  the  plain,  good  Kttle 
girl  who  grows  into  the  plain,  good 
woman,  whom  Grace  could  haw  mar- 
ried, is  another  of  the  sketches  which 
leave  the  sense  of  strongly  vitalized  por- 
traiture with  the  reader.  One  Of  the 
several  very  striking,  groups  is  that  of 
Legrand,  the  ritualistic  Successor  of 
Grace’s  father  at  St.  David’s,  with  his 
charmingly  good  and  beautiful  daughter, 
and  his  amusingly  pretty  wife  uncm- 
bitrered  by  her  defeated  over-boldness. 
Mrs-  Legrand  is  in  a quiet  way  one  of 
the  author’s  triumphs-,  hut  Legrand  is 


spiritual  condition  he  is  as  palpably  true 
as  the  medical  special  is  r whom  Grace 
consults  about  his  healths  But  on  the 
other  hand,  among  the  other  figures,  rhe 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  but 
still  sinning,  Hattie  Bright  seems  con- 
ventionalized from  general  facts  rather 
than  herself  a.  faery  and  the  old  sexton 
of  St.  David's  affects  as  having  been 
rather,  eked  out.  Another  grouj>  most 
sarisfactorily  dcwie  is  that  of  Grace’s 
half-sister  wuh  her  outright  and  up- 
right daughter,  who  can  tell  Grace  he  is 
a pig  when  he  first  abandons  himself  to 
his  masterful  selfishness;  and  the  half- 
sister's  husband,  who  in  his  American 
enterprise  becomes  a British  subject  and 


is  knighted  for  the  better  development 
of  the  Carta dbm  North west.  It  is  he 
who  makes  Graces  opportunity  for  mak- 
ing h isfortnne,  and  for  the  convenience 
of  their  joint  /ttansacrions  the  scene 
shifts  from  New  York  to  Northwest 
Canada  and  back  without  losing  reality. 
Bur.  rhe  veracity  of  the  hook  dwells  not 
so  much  in  any  pamesjlYr  as-  in  the 
conscience,  ethvyal.  qs’  well  as  estJhetiea  I, 
which  unices  alt  its  p.irrictdars  tn  a gen- 
eral mtemion  and  result  of  rrutii.  It 
seems  to  us  the  best  ofitbe  books  t tea  ting 
of  American  life,  in  which  the  auihor  of 
The  Inner  Shrine,  The  fVild  Qlvee\  The 
Street  Catted  Straight,  and  The  Ifay- 
Nome  has  gone  cohstanrify  front  goc>d  to 
better.  If  is  the  least  romantic  of  these 
books,  which  wire,  tidnft  of  ytham  hope- 
lessly romamlc,  and  which  gave  each  the 
promise  of  irscrea smg  rcaltty  fit  the  next . 

The  If 'ay  Home'  h rather  s sad  book, 
hut  so  is  life,  and  it  is  like  life  again  in  not 
refusing  us  the  consolation  of  final  hope. 
It.  is  by  no  means  a gloomy  -book,  there- 
fore ; though  the  amusement  which  we 
fellow- travelers  may  always  derive  from 
the  characters  of  our  fellows  when  they 
are  shown  to  us  is  somewhat  grim.  It 
is  our  edificatttin  which  the  :t nrhar  looks 
m.  He  intends  to  make  us  think  rather 
oftener  than  to  make  US  laugh;  and  his 
hook  ts  never  a satire  even  when  it  is 
truest. to  New  York,  One  puts  it  down 
with  the  feeling  that  one  has  been  among 
people  not  less  alive  than  oneself,  ana 
not  much  more  or  much  less  worthy. 
As  for  the  author,  one  is  inclined  to  say, 
if  pushed  to  the  formulation,  that  while 
monody,  smelly  spiking,  original, 
here  is  somebody  ■ who  is  certainly  origi- 
native, and  who  in  a trfoinwfif little 
promise  among  our  novelists  is  :able  to 
give  its  not  only  promise  but  fulfil- 
ment. : 
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the  fesfc  Study  we  were  accounting  reaches  its  utmost  diversification  in  life, 
for  the  Immense  multiplicity  and  van-  art,  and  literafore-—  the  story, also, which 
ety  of  cy trent  fiction  By  showing  how  was  its  initial  cxeatiop  antf  inspiration, 
the  field  for  it  Bad  expanded  through  being  to  a like  extent  diversified, 
the  specialisation  of  social  sensibility.  Why  is  it  that  in  this  last  stage  of 
There  could  be  no  fiction  at  all,  in  our  ancient  civilisation,  which  in  Greece  and 
sense  ufit,  asexempdified  in  the  novel  Some  came  nearest  to  out  type  of  mod- 
since  Richardson’s  time,  bur  for  certain  eninm,  there  was  nothing  corresponding 
distinctive  variations  in  the  modern  evo-  to  our  modern  serial  fiction? 
lotion  of  social  sensibility*  The  Greek  and  Roman  story  was  bow 

There  is,  indeed,  no  psychology  of  of  the  racc-genius  and  appealed  to  the 
fepfesentative  art  hot  jha^ed  ttpon  the  rgcersynsibility.  The  individual  inpdifi- 
evolution  of  social  sensibility.  Of  any  cations  edit  through  the  inventions  of  the 
age  we  must  ask  how  it  Would  have  a poet,  and  dramatist  were  incidental -and 
story  told,  and  what  edrti^a  dtpry,  fbr  ifc  romantically  adventitious;  they  did  not  y,-.C 
is  the  first  office  of  representative  art  to  alter  its  essential  '.character  nor  give it  * 
tcli  a.  story;  and  this  ss  so  because  story-  ■.■humanly'  Individual  appeal.  Itxujguu- 
telling  is  the  distinctive  and  main  office  tion  reckoned  only  with  the  race,  not  as  a 
of  a social  imagination.  The  social  in*  plafl^ly  human  people,  but  as  lifted  up 
stinct,  in  its  primary  manifestations  and  by  the  .mirage  of _ legendary  mists  into 
as  devdoped  infO  ser.rirnent,  is  creative,  a superhuman  society. 

It  creates  a story  before  it  has  :an  insti-  We  can  easily  understand  why  the 
tutionsl  dc veiopmeme;  indeed,  all  vital  epic  poem  and,  later,  the  drama,  sufficed 
institutions  are  prompted  by  the  story,  lor  the  representation  of  the  ideals  of 
which  is  danced  and  sung  and  played  such  a society—  ideals  which  could  maim 
before  it  is  sculptured  or  enshrined,  and  tain  their  glamour  only  by  constant  ref- 
which  becomes  the  burden  of  all  tradi-  twice  to  a heroic  past.  There  was 
tion  and  the  dominant  note  of  a Curt-  narrow'  room  for  the  growth  of  indivjd- 
tinuous  culture,  having  in  it,  as  the  very  ualism  — that  expansion  of  individoat 
soul  of  it  as  well  as  its  temperament,  the  consciousness,  experience,  and  sy  mpathy 
et/seoyor  essential  morafe*  of  a race.  which  dejHSfids  upon  . interplay  of 

We  know,  then,  by  the  character  of  social  aceiyities.  hocie ty*  gaftlzed  offi- 
fhe- story  aftd  the  style,  of  its  rcprescnta-  chilly  into  classes- -.rulers,  priests,  and 
felon  fust  what  -stage  of  .social  develop-  solditbrs — as  it  was  in  ancient  life,  with 
merit  a people  has  reached : the  priroi-  an  immense  outlying  proletariat,  cont- 
rive,-; or  communal,  when  the  lyric  and  Tsistilnjif  largely  'iff  slaves,  attd  Pot  even 
chotic  enactment- of.  the  -story  suffices,  as  admitted  «a  participation  in  the  Sacred 
evanescent  as  Its  mvn  rhythm,  leaving  no  Mysteries,  had  no  social  interfluence 
record;  the  heroic,  when  it  inspires  the  save  among  the ..'cultured  few,  certainly 
epic  and  is  inscribed  on  swofed  and  shield;  none  at  all  between  classes  separated  by* 
then  that  post-heroic  stage,  when  racial  fixed  harness.  The  citizens  of  great 
sensibilify  cherishes  the  tradition.,  and  is  ...  oanitSals  like  Athens  and  Rome—  those  Tri;' 
ssusfied  fry  the  perfected  tyic  and  fry  who  were  free  men  and  who  could  take 
the  representation  of  the : divine  and  hu«  part  in  affairs — mingled  together  freely 

man  personages  at  the  story  in  rude  and  had  a comparatively  modern  soda-' 

•:nxh:iic  sculpture;  and  finally,  that  uhfr  bilsty.  Among  them  in  the-  ripest  era-  of 
of  social  dyfrluribty  civilixation  were  peers,  artists,  phtlwso- 

alone  can  be  called  social  as  distmet  from  pherS,  and  orators.  There  were  ' indi- 
merely  racial,  and  in  which  civiliv  a tion  vidua  I eminences,  lenders  of  thought  as 
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well  as  of  action.  But  the  historians 
took  note  only  of  the  great  doings  in 
court  and  camp  and  senate.  There 
might  be  an  attempt  at  biography  as 
in  Xenophon’s  Memorabilia  of  Socrates, 
but  there  could  have  been  no  such  thing 
as  the  modem  novel. 

We  catch  some  familiar  glimpses  of 
contemporaneous  social  life  in  lyrics  and 
satires  and  private  letters;  but  only  in 
Greek  and  Latin  comedy  have  we  any 
vivid  and  sustained  reflection  of  this  life 
in  aspects  so  human  as  to  repudiate  the 
purely  typical  masques  used  in  tragical 
impersonations.  The  later  comedy,  both 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  more  inti- 
mately reflected  contemporary  manners, 
even  of  domestic  life,  than  the  come- 
dies of  Shakespeare  did,  and  more  nearly 
approached  our  modem  social  novel  than 
anything  taking  the  shape  of  a story  did, 
either  in  ancient  literature  or  in  modem, 
before  the  eighteenth  century. 

However  numan  the  representation, 
it  had  to  be  on  the  stage,  taking  a dis- 
tinctively dramatic  form,  because  of  the 
illiteracy  of  the  audience;  and  so  long 
as  it  took  that  form  the  reversion  to  the 
typical,  always  in  tragedy  and  to  some 
extent  even  in  comedy,  was  easy  and 
inevitable.  Moreover,  society  itself,  in 
its  organization  and  functioning,  main- 
tained its  typical  character,  without  hu- 
man interfusion.  In  ancient  civilization 
this  character  was  maintained  to  the 
very  end,  until  all  fixed  social  types  were 
rudely  broken  by  barbarians. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Christians  had 
been  drawn  above  ground  from  the  Cata- 
combs and,  enticed  by  its  amenities,  had 
mingled  with  the  Roman  life,  accepting 
its  official  stamp,  and  in  return  had  given 
Constantine  the  sign  to  conquer  by. 
Then  in  the  melting-pot  of  medievalism, 
when  the  feudal  and  ecclesiastic  social 
types  prevailed,  Christianity  formed  an- 
other and  separate  alliance  with  the 
Northern  races,  and  the  new  conflict 
arose,  between  these  races  and  that  cos- 
mopolitan Latin  culture  which  precipi- 
tated the  Renaissance.  Out  of  this  con- 
flict modem  nationalities  were  bora, 
preserving  their  native  vernaculars  and 
their  traditional  social  types,  modified 
by  Christian  influences  and  by  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  struggle  itself,  which  was 
continued  with  many  variations  until 
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the  breaking  up  of  feudalism  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Reformation — the 
rise  of  the  middle  classes  being  its  most 
significant  incident.  The  discovery  of 
a New  World  — the  triumph  of  new 
knowledge — completed  an  awakening,  in 
which  the  peoples  of  Christendom  had 
their  part,  and  inspired  a new  and  sturdy 
heroism  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
knight-errantry  and  of  the  Crusades. 

The  humanism  of  this  awakened 
Christendom,  while  it  cherished  the  fla- 
vors and  virtues  of  the  broken  alabaster 
box  of  ancient  civilization,  was  animated 
by  a principle  of  human  sympathy, 
which  made  not  only  for  the  disintegra- 
tion of  fixed  social  types,  but  for  their 
fusion  and  interfusion.  Hence  the  pos- 
sibility of  modem  social  fiction,  which 
itself  has  done  more  than  any  other  form 
of  literature  to  complete  the  disintegra- 
tion and  interfusion. 

But,  for  this  consummation  it  was  nec- 
essary that  humanism  should  be  supple- 
mented by  popular  aspiration  and,  we 
might  say,  by  popular  demand  and 
revolt.  The  English  Revolution  was  as 
necessary  to  the  English  people  as  the 
Reformation  had  been  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  English  nation.  It  had  al- 
ways been  the  very  essence  of  a social 
order  that  it  was  a hierarchy,  graded  by 
divine  appointment.  The  higher  class 
could  descend  to  the  lower,  but  it  was 
condescension;  and  to  this  day  only  the 
homes  of  the  well-to-do  are  immune  to 
inquisitorial  visitation.  This  inveterate 
assumption  is  the  last  barrier  to  be  dis- 
solved by  a really  human  sympathy. 
There  was  enough  of  intelligent,  if  not 
wholly  sympathetic,  comprehension  in 
eighteenth-century  England  to  promote 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
people,  but  this  was  largely  due  to  the 
aspirations  and  demands  of  the  middle 
class,  which  was  to  constitute  the  main 
audience  of  a new  kind  of  fiction.  This 
audience  was  compelled  at  first  to  sub- 
mit to  a good  deal  of  preachment,  meant 
chiefly  to  induce  contentment  in  its 
divinely  appointed  place,  but  it  was  to 
become  in  due  time  the  arbiter  of  fiction 
— the  high  court  determining  the  fame 
and  fortunes  of  its  writers,  appointing 
to  them  their  place  in  literature.  More 
than  that,  it  was  the  common  and  un- 
classified human  experience  which  was 
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finally  to  become  the  burden  and  inspi- 
ration of  fiction. 

Granted  a literate  audience — such  as 
had  come  into  existence  in  Bunyan’s 
time,  and  must  have  reached  consider- 
able proportions  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury— the  appeal  to  it  was  no  longer 
confined  to  stage  representations.  It 
meant  a radical  revolution  in  literature, 
a notable  change  of  form  and  style.  The 
day  for  the  creation  of  stately  tragedy, 
outside  of  operatic  librettos,  was  over. 
Dante  and  Milton  had  written  the  last 
of  the  world’s  great  epics.  Spenser  in 
verse,  and  Bunyan  in  prose,  had,  each 
for  his  own  generation,  met  the  taste  of 
a limited  audience  for  allegory;  the  new 
audience  had  no  relish  for  it  in  sustained 
form,  preferring  the  less  elaborate  meta- 
phor. Prose  gained  much  of  the  ground 
hitherto  monopolized  by  verse.  The 
direct  appeal  to  the  ear,  especially  in 
emotional  expression,  naturally  took 
the  metrical  form,  and  the  poetic  ten- 
sion was  itself  a good  part  of  the  spell 
that  bound  the  illiterate  listener.  Ora- 
tory up  to  a very  recent  time  maintained 
an  impressive  measure  unusual  in  writ- 
ten speech — so  difficult  seemed  the  re- 
laxation to  an  idiomatic  level,  save  in  the 
most  familiar  intercourse.  To  Fanny 
Burney,  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  Jane  Aus- 
ten it  was  easy  enough,  but  Richardson 
found  it  necessary  to  make  the  descent 
by  adopting  the  epistolary  form  of  fic- 
tion, and  was  stiff  enough  even  at  that, 
being  far  less  happy  and  successful  than 
Pepys  with  his  Diary  a century  earlier. 

We  find  it  significant  that  the  modem 
comedy  of  the  eighteenth  century  should 
have  been  attended — as  ancient  comedy 
at  its  humanest  could  not  have  been — 
by  social  essays  like  those  of  the  Spec- 
tator and  by  the  social  novel,  vyith  such 
relaxation  of  style  as  could  be  expected 
of  that  formally  graceful,  polite,  and 
rationalistic  century  dominated  succes- 
sively by  Pope  and  Dr.  Johnson. 

Fiction  by  becoming  social,  as  well  as 
the  comedy  and  the  essay,  was  changed 
in  theme  not  less  than  in  form.  Eliza- 
bethan fiction,  not  at  all  social — not  even 
in  the  sense  that  its  contemporary  Don 
Quixote  was — had  only  a boudoir  audi- 
ence, and  served  mainly  for  its  polite 
entertainment.  The  drama,  with  its  op- 
portunity of  wider  appeal,  had  always 
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addressed  itself  to  the  moral  sensibility. 
People  of  the  eighteenth  century  who 
were  readers,  of  whom  a large  number 
received  instruction  chiefly  that  they 
might  read  the  Bible,  for  the  most  part 
demanded  of  fiction  that  it  should  be  di- 
dactic, if  they  were  to  read  it  at  all,  leav- 
ing Fielding  and  Smollett  to  a more  ele- 
gant audience. 

But  English  fiction  was  and  still  is 
socially  typical,  because  English  social 
types  themselves  have  persisted.  The 
influences  of  romanticism  were  appar- 
ent chiefly  in  poetry;  their  immediate 
effect  upon  fiction  was  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  the  social  novel  in  favor  of 
Scott.  Democracy  grew  and  has  grown 
until  England  is,  possibly,  more  demo- 
cratic than  our  American  republic,  but 
in  that  country,  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, great  political  revolutions  have 
been  effected  peacefully,  without  seri- 
ously disturbing  any  of  the  established 
forms  of  society.  Probably  it  is  the 
consciousness  of  this  stability  which 
might  prompt  upper-class  Englishmen 
to  say  tnat  there  is  no  society  in  Amer- 
ica, by  which  they  would  mean  no  firmly 
classified  society. 

This  stability  covers  an  expansion  of 
human  sympathy  between  classes,  as  it 
covers  the  growth  of  a real  democracy. 
But  there  are  the  comparatively  inflexi- 
ble walls  which  permit  neighborliness 
but  not  the  al  fresco  sociability  of  our 
American  life,  just  as  English  democracy 
does  not  bring  with  it  American  oppor- 
tunity. This  difference  of  social  condi- 
tions in  the  two  countries  is  reflected  in 
their  fiction.  As  to  external  impres- 
siveness and  picturesqueness,  the  condi- 
tions are  not  without  some  advantage 
to  the  English  writer  who,  if  he  or  she 
is  an  artist,  like  Meredith  or  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward,  loves  a sharply  defined  back- 
ground and  is  tempted  to  make  the 
most  of  it,  and  if,  like  Gissing,  he  is 
an  artist  especially  sensitive  to  human 
sorrows,  finds  deeper  glooms  of  poverty 
and  makes  the  most  of  these. 

After  all,  it  must  be  said  that  genius 
in  all  ages  implies  sympathy,  whether  it 
deals  with  heroes,  or  with  man  in  con- 
flict with  destiny,  or  with  the  common 
joys  and  sorrows  of  mankind.  It  be- 
came distinctively  human  sympathy 

with  the  sense  of  a common  humanity. 
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Under  False  Pretenses 

W\  PXhDERWK  M.  SMITH 


A LITTLE  past  noon  pfl  a cxrxwfii 
iA  Jay,  a braWn-ey  ed  y GO  ng  lady ; m a 
^ A brown  shir  and  a ehu:  LrtL -biown  hat 
walked  into  the at 
Far  k.**'s  and  survey  ed  the iftGtfe 
cotiitr  she  Jiw-  & whjt^-hairtd  *dil  lady  Vanx- 
ton  sly  watching  the  doc^;  by  the  window  a 
middle-aged  gendernaiv  was 
tetb-a-  rete  with  a girl;  tn 

ah^thtr  mrt&T  a pmohahle  r 

fining,  rp&et  ff».  thg  m?rt ies  sat 
expedraar  and  uneasy'. 


ppareOtfy  lunched  with  women 


5 T:<p.V«  .„..,  ,,  ._ w 

frcfcjeY*  ... 

’ and  a filet  mign on 
it h j^mYtne • sabdL  ..and—'*  he  paused, 
hopefully, 

“ Loybly#:;^id,  * * And  now  tell  m* 

about'  L . ;:  ' ' •'<■  • / ’’’O/V 


. Jjfel  m.  the  bro Wrt-ey ed  girl 

adya&ped,  toward  her,  A -smiU 
hovered  on  her  Kps  -and  sht 
made.-a  step  f<>  Vneet  him •»  A 
fain  r,  hunt  P rOO>t w vn k t e leaped 
to  his  eye^on  aosy.cr;  ;u}d  in  a 
second*  by  comniOJi  under- 
standing,  thetr  ha  rids  rtier . 

_ . :! A Mr-.  ■ - 'lUidpiTT:  said  the 
fcroWr t-eycd  girl  with  a relieved 
laugh;  and  the  young  genrhv 
.man  laughed  nho,  though  not 
so  smmtaneousiy. 

You  didn't  ha vd  any  ditfiv 
cuity  m fect^ttteing  dtie  f(am 
my  dersxrrtprbn  of  die 

affirmed  tat  her  tlvan  ques- 
tioned- '-yV * v;  ••;  :Y-  ;. 

* I knew  you  at  once  by  vour 
smite/ * said  he, 

‘*Lucta  Wrote  that  you  were 
to  be  in  Boston.  1W sorry  you 
armVto  st*y  longer,  but  if  u a * 
•ftice  s>f  yon  teferphoUe  m£  ai.it  I 

tfe&y \v  *‘  : 

* You  ire  gr?*mg  to  lunch 
Wiih  me**  glancing 

swiftly  at  the  oth^  people  in 
the  rc>om.  Then*  at  bet  bright 
nod,.  h&  led  the  way  YO  the ; 
big  dining-room*  where  a 
bead- wiitctr  a fter  ooe  ^ppraiw 

to  a table  by  the  windotv.. 

you'll  §ayv  'Oh,  ^nyfhingr‘f  he 
challenged  her. 
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“ Urn,”  he  pondered,  his  eyes  on  her  strong 
white  hands  as  she  drew  off  her  gloves. 
“ Lucia  is  just  as  well  as  you  would  expect  her 
to  be,  and — as  nice  as  ever.” 

“Tm  afraid  she  made  your  looking  me  up 
a sort  of  duty.  That’s  her  way.” 

“If  duty  is  doing  something  you  don’t 
want  to  just  because  you  feel  you  ought  to; 
and  pleasure  is  doing  something  you  oughtn’t 
to,  but  which  you  want  to  very  much,  then 
my  taking  you  to  luncheon  at  least  isn’t 
duty.” 

“I  should  hope,”  said  she,  “that  you 
wouldn’t  call  it  pleasure,  either,  under  that 
definition.” 

“Let  me  call  it  pleasure  without  defining 
it,”  said  he. 

“How’s  the  baby?”  said  she. 

“The  baby!”  he  wondered. 

“Lucia’s  baby,  of  course.” 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right.” 

“If  that  isn’t  perfectly  like  a man!” 
“What?” 

“To  call  him  it." 

“You  wouldn’t  have  me  other  than  manly, 
would  you?  By  the  way — how  long  since 
you’ve  seen  him?” 

“ I’ve  never  seen  him.  You  know  I haven’t 
seen  Lucia  for  two  years.” 

He  leaned  forward  confidentially.  “What 
did  Lucia  tell  you  about  me?”  he  put  to  her. 

“Well — ” she  hesitated,  “I  didn’t  imagine 
you  would  be  at  all  the  sort  of  person  you 
are.” 

He  carefully  impaled  a pinkish-yellow  tid- 
bit. “Tell  me  just  what  sort  of  person  you 
expected .” 

“ I thought  you’d  be  older.” 

“I’m  really  much  older  than  I look,”  said 
he. 

“And  very  serious.” 

“I  fear  I impress  you  as  frivolous?” 

She  smiled.  “Dear,  no! — but  college  pro- 
fessors— ” 

“Ah,  college  professors!  You  expected  a 
solemn,  spectacled  person?” 

“Who  would  talk  very  learnedly  about 
books  and  things.” 

“Nowadays  professors  talk  about  batting 
averages  and  where  you  can  get  the  best 
beefsteak  in  New  York.  Only  ladies  who 
belong  to  culture  clubs  talk  about  books. 
But  go  on.” 

“Go  on?” 

“With  my  description.” 

“Oh,  that  was  all.  Of  course  she  said  you 
were — nice.” 

“ Nice  Lucia !”  he  chanted.  “ I hope  by  the 
end  of  the  meal  you  will  have  found  no  occa- 
sion to  differ  from  her.” 

“And  now  tell  me  all  about  her  home  and 
her  husband.  You  know  I’ve  never  met 
him.” 


The  professor  breathed  a sigh.  Then,  lay- 
ing knife  to  his  filet,  he  said:  “One  of  the 
stupidest  things  in  the  world  is  to  talk  about 
other  people  when  one  might  be  talking  about 
oneself.  Suppose  you  tell  me  about  your- 
self.” 

“What  did  Lucia  tell  you  about  me ?" 

“Nothing  at  all — that  is,  very  little. 
Lucia,  you  know,  is  reticent.  Beyond  the 
fact  that  you  were  nice,  that  you  were  very 
good-lookmg,  that — ” 

“She  doubtless  told  you  that  I was  an 
artist?”  interrupted  the  girl,  hastily. 

“Are  you  an  artist?”  he  queried,  a trifle 
enviously.  “Do  you  do  landscapes?” 

She  nodded  slowly. 

“Fancy  being  a painter — doing  meadows, 
and  brooks  wandering  through  them,  and 
yellow  cowslips  and  white  sheep!  I envy 
you.” 

“ It  is  nice,”  she  agreed,  though  with  noth- 
ing to  match  his  enthusiasm. 

“Do  you  exhibit?” 

“I  never  have  here,”  she  replied,  with  a 
superior  twitch  of  her  shoulders,  “but  in 
Pittsburgh — ” 

“Oh,  that’s  best  of  all.  Now  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  the  Scandinavians.” 

“I  love  them,”  she  enthused.  “Larson — 
isn’t  his  stuff  fine?  Fresh  as  daffodils  or  this 
salad  leaf.” 

And  then,  while  the  filet  mignon  lasted, 
and  down  to  the  last  green  leaf  of  Romaine 
they  talked  about  pictures. 

But  at  a pause  the  girl  suddenly  recalled 
a duty.  “And  now,  she  said,  “tell  me 
about  Lucia’s  house.” 

He  frowned:  “Didn’t  she  tell  you  any- 
thing about  it?” 

“Only  that  they’d  got  into  the  new  one.” 

“Oh,  the  new  one,  yes!  Wait.  What  are 
you  going  to  have  for  a sweet?” 

“Nesselrode  pudding,”  she  decided,  after 
a glance  at  the  card. 

“And  a bit  of  cheese?” 

“Not  even  a bit.” 

“But  coffee?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have  you  been  to  Concord,”  he  inquired, 
interestedly.  “It’s  a fine  place  at  this 
season.” 

“Do  you  know,  you  act  as  if  you  didn’t 
want  to  talk  about  Lucia,”  she  observed. 
“Don’t  you  like  her?” 

“At  the  present  moment  there  is  no  one 
to  whom  I am  more  indebted,”  said  he, 
achieving  a little  bow. 

She  received  it  with  a shrug.  “Then  tell 
me  all  about  her  new  place.” 

He  drained  his  glass  and  settled  back 
with  an  air  of  determination.  “It’s  a very 
comfortable  house,”  he  began,  “not  too  far 
from  the  campus.” 
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IT  WASN’T  W&l  A JOKt  l»Of*  A iOfcB'.S  SAKfc 


W&  k tfeT^^/coilejit'in'Dayr.  “Not  till  he, 

urn:'*  MWlm;h^  hfcrottU'.  fcfrbc  oWc-r  children V1 

"tio-Luesa  fivts:  jn  Dayt<(t?!’'  lie  muttered  "Eh?"  ..  ..':..  •/ 

.vwter.-^lr.  an#, you  44  What  hiy  bs^poine  of tltfe  wo  -othW  cbil-e 

ksiow  there  *W?44  dteft.?”  $hi>.  reiterated.  »ed.y.  y 

44 But  you  aren’t  from  that  to  the  waiter;  /» tpittkTf!  have 

said  you  were  at  Wittenberg.,-'.  ' That’s  •Roqutffort'^iT  y6u  don't  mind/’ 

town  near  Dayton,  isn't  i t;y  ■/.  • ; ,-.  %i>-  h«?t..  •’  : ' .' 

'"They  have  colleges  about  every  teuoiitex  "Ihr -the  way,  have  they  two  or  three 
m Ohio,"  be  informed  her:  "About  Luna's  ; others?"  .she  asked,  "Lima  may  have  for- 
house*--}e>  pleasant*  somfewhge  G&loniitl."'  • ctstteo  to  tell  one,*.  y'..  ',■"  ■ ■;  y .-- 
"Khc  .vaid.it  was.a  .i.Hingairmj'*  -.'  Lie  ms-t  the  dthnitt- sarcasm  .<<(uaftly.  " ft 

44  See  Henrv*  he  abjeered.  " You’re,  obniin-  serves  me  rie.hr,”  he  -a  Sinned.  " Uur— -you'll 
irt|c  information  under  &l$e  pretenses.  You  forgive  me  **•  ••  • . ,;:•  j’  . ; Y 

said  she  hadn't  told  you  anything  about  it,''  Aguldsn  hre  saddfifity.gfhwc-d  in  the  brown 
'"  Well,  jigs?  • ..'ibky'.’ «er«f  jutting-, up.  a of  Iter .'ey*^  ^fYr^lye^ou  forcrirkirtR  me!’. 
ruf«f k(Mivgt<5ow  ismt  anyt(iihj2>  And' mif  lirtle  jihe.' fer 
enttdgh  irifornsatioit  I'm  getting  of  any  kind  pt*tc'i\d«ag,t3  hr  somebody  you  arc  not,  and 
about  her,1'*  inducing  me  to  lunch  with  you  because  | 

He  grinned.  “ Wed,  1*11  do  better.  Did  thought  vou  W-rd  in  old  friend  of  one  of  my 
she  tell  you  anything  ’ahout  the  surniund-  school  friends.  . f must  ask  you  to  get  the 
tngs?’’  J bifl  so  that  i ear-  pay  my  part  and  go," 

*"No,M  said  she,  looking  at  hint  steadily.  For  a ytiuenem  he  regarded  her  with  a ct-r- 

“There  wk  HlfiytJ-iaes  in  front,  and  a lot  tain  look  of  yvistfyiriyss.  Then,  leaning  a 
of  shrubbery  , Lucia  had  the  hack  yard  dug  little  forward,-.  he.-siatd  -.slowly.  “ You’re  quite 
ujyand  is  Eoing  to  have  an  oltt-fashuaiTed  gar*  right;  it’s  inexcusable;  but  I’ll  take  she 
d«n.  There  aren’t  any  schools  in  the  .neigh-  minure  J have  left  to  make  my  defense,  Y3$i 
■bo  r hood;  but -of  course  'they -don’t  have  to  wasn't  just  a joke  for. a joke’s  sake. ” Here 
worry  about  that  yet  a',vh<ie.5r_  the  flash  of  a t.w-inkk-  h?  his  eves.  **1  came  lum- 

” No?4’  said  she,  in  a tone,  of  polite  cony;  to  meet  a friend.  He  failed  to  appear  and  f 
*n<i;  rmbe^diog  the  spoofl  Rrndy  itr  thfc  pud--  had  just  desrided  to  leave  when  you  earnfc-m. 
ding,  she  sat  back  a little  in  her  chair  You  ViYe  look  at  UH- ai  if  you  knew  me  and 


^AwinUHR9 

■W/t 

y'  ,y 
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~ — - sat  like.&sphfrtx*  regarding 

him.  The  waiter  brought 
the  bill  arul  laid  it  fa ee 
dewnward  on  the  cloth. 

t he  young  raan  gave  a 
deprecatory  s h r u \\  I 
wUh  you’d  let  me  pay 

II  it*  Then  I'll  go  away  and 
I • newer  see.  you  a grain.  If 
kriY  fair  to  let  you  in  for 
i|g§p  this  because  r)f  txiy 
-;:y  Her  *m$\vef  w-as  fons- 

statical  by  the  voice  of  a 
messenger-boy  who  came 
iva«l in«  into  the  room; 
‘■'Miss- ...  Torrence .!  Miss 

53  llhc/gifl  blushed  furiouy- 

R !y»  ^ eye?  big 

<:»pp<>^ty i *'And  t;fei  t ^ 
y»ur  professor l'* 

• , | • (iesmotjoned  the  page, 

v v -•  »/  *■—  ?md  |$U€  gif  I took  the  card 

— r ~ — * — from  the  salver, 

'‘GeOffenvan  in  the  warn 
jng-riximd*  said  the  boy . 

T Say  t h -a  i t will  be 
there — in  a few  minute*." 
* Do  you  still  insist ?*’  said  the  voting  rn&nt 
laying  hjs  hand  on  the  check. 

“Why  be  a hypocrite ?\*  said  she*  crisply, 
ejaculated' 

* f iJ  'nwm ' Fin  a hyfHactitiT*  sht  burst  our, 
the  fed  we  Hush  stealing  dvir  her  cheek 
again  ‘Tve  been  pretending  that  1 feel 
outraged.  I don't.  1 rn  lonely  and  homesick 
sometimes  myself.  I don’t  have  many  friends 
fierce  And  IVe;  enidy^,.thb  b^iir.  YcwTve 
bcfattmtaA  Be.vukv'  and  she  shrugged  m her 
abrupt  little  cLarming.  way,  “I  deceived  you, 

\ pretended  I was,  a painter.  Tm  nor.  My 
stufT  never  came  within  a thousand  miles  of 
Pittsburgh  l donY  paint  lamiscappsi  1 
vgattt.  jtxy  b v mg  making  Ghxisrmas  cards  gnd 
bail  programmes:  Th-day  instead  of  mead- 
ow? ifm  drawing  Santa  Clauses.  and  Tobin- 
redbreasts  sitting  on  frost-bitten  trees.” 
ft  was  his  tach  to  stare  aowvand  she  met 


ROOM 


for  wo  seconds  I thought  :fwhap$  f ought  to 
know  you,  The  next  second  we  wei'C  speaks 
ipg  to  each  other;  1 did  what  ( don't  often 
do— t acted  on  a.  wild  impulse,  a dvsirre  for  a 
mild  adventure/* 

“ It  V a com  pi  imert  l-  TO  be  taken  for  4 
girl  who  would  not  obftcT  .lb  such  au- 
dacity/* 

He  shyx>k h^  b£#d  jar  bis failure  to  make 
her  see  his  viewpoint.  “ Yon  mistake/'  lie. 
went  on  in  a voice  of  rcsitmaiiun.  /\T  was 
■ lon^Ukv  Lny  not  a native 
Yankee.  !•*#«  been  in  Boston  $i>:  .moMth** 
and  I haven't  got  acq  urn  rued  with  a*  single 
Syhjrhah  - of  ywt  i&tx* : ! was  hungry  talk 

y-°a  her*  and  l 
didn't  fv4isi  Pm  ifraid  Pm  not  even; vm* 
s:-i.*y<  In-cause  chT  1)4^  bcnT  good.  ■Tjrvf  only 
sorjf^i that  l seem  to  , Have-  treated  y^  wuh 
^nV  fHsresprex.  T ftopt*  you*  1 1 he  generous/ 

If  he  expected  this  t k» v-fnyt.yfe r ; 
no  sign  that  it  had.  Her  red  lips  tightened; 
he  couhll,  discern  or*  ,<ofernilg  in  her  eyes* 
It  seemed  to  ag^favave  him*  for  lu  Mp 
his  speech  again  v-oUt  sudden  jmterne&K 
i -"Let  me  rii ake  the  £{&$  M bad  as  possible; 
)Vi  .^f:  an  * airiisr,  r*r  va  dnetar.  or.  n prnffe 
sinaid  non  of  any  k»rt—  thu  kind 
\n!7$$Cfc'hmpz*  .of  Tvc  nc-vvU  K?yt:o  tundiwd 
}ujv  •b.-forc.  Tm  a cirri:  —a ■ clerk  in  -a  km- 
yi’r‘>  oihv v.  I hats  whav  1 am/’ 

T With  h^T'/elWw^/'prtt.  tUc  fable,  het  >y». 
propped  c^i  her.  .dim.  mterlaeed  bngersy  .she 
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“ Whar  are  you  going,  to  tell  him V*  he 

‘'"That  wil)  lh^  truth. 

After  .ail,  why,  shauhin’i:  •■  ^vw, 

'*  Why  shauldn'V  yw'"  he  cOfifirmed. 
*'  D«  vnih  you?' 1 

?"Oh,  Trjri  but  eat*  an~ 

other  1 an  ch^orir 

They  paused  ftV;U  ?he  re^puon-room  door 
aod  Iwketi  in  asuplty  bat  yqnmisiy.  The 
6)aiy 'Other  yv^; & gntfetf  gtiVtleman 

who  had  .ywy  li.erle  on  the  top  of  his 
hdrdl/  while  that  atofe  femmes  showed  a sa 1 1 


The  waiter  nut  down  rby  change,  arid  ehe 
girl  turned!  tu  h**r  host  with  ^ miidm  deo-  asked 
sion.  4 Triy  afraid  you>e  sp*nt  a lot  of 
money  on  this  {uncheon^^  *h*  pur  th  him. 

uWe  must  begin  by  being  hones^f  he 
admitted,  ’Tt*t  much  mure  than  1 usually 
spend.  Say  tfcwould  & itefcet 

to  the  mountains  foe  my  nalid^V^  1 don’t; 
need  that  now.  This  hour  was  hmet  than 
many  moyittams,  and  besides—'*  ^ ;:  " 
y Besides-?*’  she  eehoed.  - 

Whvy  th^re  a>e  going  ro  be  other  hours,  ...  t 
at«n*t : :\teife:y~_ifthv£  hpers  when  we  shall  head* white  th 
make  . • hf.gt^y^,;  • 

The  flajdf of  her  white  teeth  and  the  dance  Miss  Tormocy  put  out  bet  hand,  and  there 
in  her  tyes  was  her  mtheiem  answer  a.v  they  wzs  a sptak*Tng  light  m her  eyes,  “Even  if  he 
moved  together  out  of  the  drnmg-iwm.  is  very  * m gbd  you  c;une/vsaid  she 


y \:y' ,'  v No  Natives  jfyyyC'  T;  -V^’: 

’TWO  natives  of  the  Etneraid  Isjer  were  div- 
1 cussing  with  evident  itritatinnv  the  im~ 
migtatipn  prohl^m,  V ;;V  ' : i 

^Thim  furtinm  is  geuirf  yn  awful  hold  in 
tftis  Watjthry^’.said  * teh.< 

“Thfue  for  yeiy  answered  tht  othsft  as 
he  transferred  uis  corn-oyb  pjpe  to  th^  other 
side  of  his  mouth,  fT  wuf  re adixf  over  last 
evenin’  the  list  av  min  naturalized  Ht  judge 
Corcoran,  an"  ivery  wan  av  t hi m wtii 
furrin!7' 


} j e:\ULJr*  wtmmm  ijukc.  was  m h& 
way.  home  in  NnttmVay  County,  Vir- 
ginia, one  beautiful  Sunday  morning,  when 
Squire  Allen  stopped  him,  ■ ,<  . ^ , \ . 

" Weli,  l.‘ licit  EphtM  ht  said,  4 4 what  was 
the  sermon  about  tunday?^ 

Xv Alt  trbout  a merracley  Mars  Jt>hn, ,#  the 
nld  darky  answered.  °J  ain'Vne^er  henm 
befo'  ob  sech  a mtrracl»“tlte  rvvetii®  y^a*- 
ties  eat  in*  hve  thousan*  loaves  an*  threecboa- 
sail4  fishes!-7*  ;:  •_.;  • , , • \ •■■  j-  fV'/:,«T?vv’ 

the  sqoite 


rirmm  tne  taun  h "Thr*a!  miracle, 

EVEN  the  best  of  us  have  a streak  of  * 'Scuse  me.  Mars  IobiV*’  intetriipted  the 
prejudice  m our  composition.. rWtu.  old  nian,  "hut  dac’s  y.$  exactly  w hut  de 
Sally  was  no  e^ceptiDn,  She  never  failed  in  nrierracle:  vmr  - d/c  merracle*  \ui/.  dat  dev 

her  attendance  at  church  — hy  church-sim-  didn’t  bust/’ 
shine  or  awd  knew  no  _.VV;'-.  •'/, 

other  faith  than  that  promul-  ; .. ^3~'  ’tV**--'/;'  ^ii1  ^ . 

gated  by  the  Methodise  , • /'.*/' > ‘ \r\z  '' V . »;,■  <;>  mu'/’ , 

O.  MU'J  IT  flllll  ^ 


’em*'’  she  said,  rt*?o!«teks 
turning  abou  r.  weftt  hunui 


The  Hind  of  Life 

“THEY  say  that  driver  Lttfly 
put  nw  lift  into  thoi  old 

racing-oar."  V.  ,_■  '’-V  V;"' 

•:.“’V  es,  iif;  did;  insult  >5;f  livi- 
miles  it  turned  trurtlfc/’ 


7 V»:  fiol ’':ii  iiuich-dv^ 


Go  gle 


Ill 

11 


\l  ill 

A i‘.' 1 

OpSar-  ~ a*'  ***** 


•llpkvvf'^ 

'Ir  ! '^'  ■ !~:  &4&V' 


Intimidation 

Santa  Claus;  “ Call  him  off  and  I'll  givt  you  .-nothing  you  want." 
. 


Thoughtful 

f ITTLE  Delb  Vi&V  slowly  turning  the 
^ leaves  of  her.  nuriery-hdak  when  $ud~ 
dmly  she looked  up  ^nd  inqtnVcd : 

. 11  Mother.  day  was  I born  on?” 

41  Wednesday,  dfc.tf,\* 

^Wasn't  shat  Fomina^!  k | yiw  day 
‘at  home;’  r‘  replied  the  Jirrie  rmvy 
■ 

The  Cand*  tight 


The  Wisdom  of  the  East 


v-,wv ^ .J* 

I’ll  leWfe'  a cain3k4ighttM 

A little  light  the  watch  to  keep, 

Until  I sing  myself  m sleep, 

Ifove  to  ^;jteh  the  tmy  flajne 
That  flickers  m and  fro, 

AhtI  wilted  the  straight/ ..white;  canals* 

Which  must  ahv ay<  shorter  ^rrm  ; 

Fot\vh^n  I wake  in  early  morn, 

The  candle  .every  bit  has  gone. 

If  little  Boy*  should  alt  .grow  s^ort,  A y y 
instead  of  £*o\f»nc  tail.. 


jTV&ygiaa  Tnaryw^j-.  _ 

The  ptoper  way  for  hc^0:i6^r&^  | 

Ay  A ;/  " ; ■’"  -• 


A CERTAIN  Turk  called  Alt  artne  to 
**  Nasradin  Hodja  . (t rsNfiafe. ' • ojF  Tur- 
key U and  complained  eyes 

that  his  last  hope; bad  Ihd.  since  heft  night 
his  oply  donkey  had  been  stotetu 

Nasi  ad  in  Hodja  filmed  che  man  with  kind 
words  and  assured  him  that  he  would  find 
his  dtmkey  the  very  oe*T  tUv. 

Accordingly*  next  day,  which  happened  ty* 
ha  . <t  Friday  (the  Sunday  of  Turks)?  Nasradin 
Hodja  summoned  all  the  inhabitant*  oi  the 
village  , as  he  was  in  the  hit  bit  of  dmttg 
every  Friday,;  and  as  usual  delivered  fits 
speech  about  rhe  Ku>tan»  finishing  with  the 
words: 

"'Who  aim/ngvt  you;  faithful  tvwshipers 
of  the  Holy  Koratb  has  never  said  a lie,  has 
never  $tubfi<  nev  er  wished  or' done  1mm  to 
his  neighbor*  anti  country ^fellows,  has  neyrr 
disobeyed  his  paints,  h 3$  never  drunk  any 
mtoxicating  liquors  nfey^if  smoked.  fcicM  ere., 

, Irt  x)\m  man  come  and  stand  by  .mV' ; 

m*f:\  y ■: 

A robusr>hxd:inr. ' young  peasant  d cradled 
himself  (out t the  crowd  ' and  j$ith  a"  sixfitc 
boldly  advanced  toward  the  speaker. 

k1«ii  llodia  calmly  turned  toward  Ath 
who  Kas  still  weeping 
tfeqkey;  yarn]  said;  "CfcWe  Ctyrtg*  -y our 
to :-uTfe  are  at  an  end:  vvjth  the  Mp  of  the 
P^/ph^r  i*tr  have  found  him/’  and  handed 
»we?  ro  Ah  the  robust-look mg peasant. 


Go,  gle 


Original  froi 
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A Choice 


BY  BL  A KERRY  CZjY 


MOT  a berth  in  old  Westminster 
Would  I care  to  occupy* 

Fame’s  a alluYilijfc 
And  kV  itveer  ra  cotch  her  eye^ 
But  1 ciatfisot  Va-tliinfeirr  >$/•;/ 

Tis  r?o  p ^ tti  de^dv 
With  the -Muses  .aiF -a*  prinkin'  - 
Littfe  ; :y 6-«>r  head-;. 

Ifvc  a $o.rf  of  yearn  for  FmA 
For  the- -.beauty  of  the 
And  my  *irn&  Td  aye  he  givirv 
Th  the  country  broad  ^nd  fita- 
I would  rather  be  a tnttidfc 

With  my  lungs  chuck -full  -J  ;ur 
Thao  the:  Gnmd*$t  ^ fiy^odle 
In  the  Abbey  over  there. 

I ivotikt  rathor  go  a-hshinV 
Or  a^kipfirr  ho  the  pike; 

Than  enjity  a high  fxisirion 
Such  4*  the  Imm^Hals  strike. 


Dane  m marble  or  in  brass. 
When  you:  cannox  hfc&r  the  $iten 
Gail  aritk  sumrriorte  o/  a jass?. 


just  a; 

With ;ho  ' bearing  to  hk  ear? — 
When  0 Nobody  you're  happy. 

With  a he'i n:  that's  full  of  jov/ 
And  u spirit  thatV  4s  snappy 
As  th*TfuJture  i$  a 

ISo,  sicreet  I w>nyJ  r/t  Is^tel 
for  u*  decor  arc  my  brow . 

With  thr  fhnuins  Tve  tto  quarrel* 

But  .I'll  all  you,  anvhow, 

1 would  r;nlKi  U\\<  and  oboft!« 

w blithe  and  gay 

Than  to  be  a dead  Immortal 

With  u h>re}H:a<i  crowned  with  bay! 
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Proof  Positive 

R,  yiis  an  extremely 
1 1 cartful  %mtn^r,  and  had  re- 
peatedly muicmed  h er  six-year- 
old  daughter  against  handling 
anj'-  object  that  might  contain 
ga-rms.  Ont  day  the  little  girl 
came  in  arid  ?aiid[: 

4 Mother*  I am  ngyer  going 
with  my  kitty  ausy  more* 
because  on  her/" 

• ‘Oft  tnofK'tf . 

are  rio  iertijfe-  ort  vouc 

'"‘Yes*  t here  arc/^insk ted  the 
child-  " 1 saw  one  http/’ 


kAm  Wjt£  AT/xfc  new  teach- 
* * if,  .h^aH^g  the  history 
ie  sworn  Tiittfiifc  to  one  of  tht 
new  scholars;  she  rrefajscta 

“James*  what  was  W allying- 
sorrs  Farewell  Address?1* 

The  new  hoy  arose  with  a 
promptitude4  tha t promised  well 


fm  his  aii£m*T 

ma’am. 


Involved 


FAdk ; rpyrtrWifWjh?<  jut  for. 


practical  youth,  and  every 
thing  that  he  hjamed  at  *chool 
he  endeavored  to  apply  In  his  daily  lift  arid 
v^rta 

The. tad  had  recently  become  very  friendly 
with  :i  little  boy  Vb<>  had  lately  movyd  In 

that  vietpiiry?  arid  onv  afternoonlji^  mother 
/.agjMd  hint  if  his  little  playmate  was  afrtftoly 
rft/Id.  VVbcteupoii  Albert  looked  very  wise 
zmd  tvblmp}ttn>r>  . 

. / lie' goftjUst  one  sister/'  he  said.  <fc Hr 
jrned  to  catch  irUJ  whtrf.  be  told  me  he  had 
■pvti  kalft&iittts*  but  ] gnes3  f fconw  enough 


An.  Unappreciated  Tile  ’ , ■ • 

A$  / ".;s  .;»-smOkirL  «n  jofcm*  klfti  jigt, 

■ A/feticr  iftgv-jiaysc  sayy  %» 

“UVrerribb  errm  tor  to  lose  t limb/’ 

‘ ll  is/*  ^yv  v,v. 

*‘\Vhwt  failin'’  an'  vfedirt  per 

" trip/’ 

This  feller  he  • : v '>/ 

“ltr$  terrible  fli  j?  ’ % •;  ’ 

“It  is/  > 9 w:v; 

f 4 When  drifting  An."  \ lyunift is-jjtrf’g-arV.  few/" 
I hi*  ft  1 tap  he1  hty  ^ ’•  t oi.  /■’ 

“ IrV^fid  tft ykew  Op Jbtff ^ the  cre^ 

;•  ^ ^ '* ' ' ' / ‘ ; 

V; f hft  ^^ryb/;  in 

i&jr-?/* : ' ■ ' : ' ■ , . ,r  ■ , n y 

XhU  ftlk-r  he  sgy^  sayV  tuv  1 ,k 

“ .W*s  v <*r,/  i f,:  ^n.m.  ; * > i i * own  leg  ntw./ 


ubout  fraeftons.  jfVrr  -that. 


The&alircc  ^ 

/VlR.  UOYLf  w n^  2 n^sr  mdulg-rnt  father, 
* hot  of  tare  Ine  b?i.d  to  think 

tlur.  his  son  Arthur’ raking  advancage  of 
'•hte  gentrojiitv  • ' 'i:‘0  •' 

,4*  Why*  wh>p  1 mad/* 

ke  said  onr.  sniiniiiieL>‘;afr?;t;  ^ particularly  ur- 

,^.T f v . ^ 

“Sofb  ^CHiblcs  to  •-;ni  - <rs  an  wtvuf er  * ^ ,••»«•  * ,w  rune]:  motu/A  to  spend-  irt  a- month  as  you 

14  Whar:  troiihlyi.; ;M  v Jim  to  n<r.<  spynd  n?  ;i  day 

:*>  ‘V>  ? >••  M/irtiv  gent,  " ItYrimr  as  ? w?  or  ' ' -L  J,-l,  don’t  s/vdcl  me  dr  bout  it/  said 

“!••■  is,v  sa v •'  Vv.-.  »Shj . c*-»!0;ir,  ‘'Why  don't  you  go  for  grand- 

• \V,  RiW^A^  / hth& rM  ‘d  ‘ ~ - : . ' * 
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Through  the  Heart  of  the  Surinam  Jungle 

BY  CHARLES  WELLINGTON  FURLONG,  F.R.G.S. 


|T  was  siesta  in  Cay- 
’ enne.  I sat  alone  at 
one  of  the  little  hotel 
veranda  tables,  over- 
looking that  wonder- 
ful grove  of  palms 
which  sway  in  the  trade- 
winds  over  the  Place  de  1’ Esplanade.  The 
cafe  was  now  deserted  save  for  myself 
and  a wiry,  sun-tanned  man  ensconced 
in  a comer  among  the  vines.  Even  the 
black  scavenger-vultures  retreated  to 
shade  and  only  a locust’s  long  drone 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  heat.  A large 
liquid  crystal  condensed  on  the  siphon- 
bottle  in  front  of  me,  then  wriggled  its 
course  to  the  table,  as  erratically  as  the 
Guianan  rivers  worm  through  the  Suri- 
nam1 wilderness,  where  I hoped,  on  foot 
or  by  canoe,  to  put  through  an  expedi- 
tion from  the  Maroni  River  westward, 
eventually  reaching  Paramaribo.  But 
every  one  insisted  it  was  impossible, 
expatiating  on  the  dangers  of  fevers, 
forest,  escaped  deportes  (French  con- 
victs), Caribs,  and  the  Bosch  Negers 
(Bush  Negroes).1 

“About  your  journey,  monsieur  — a 
few  Bosch  know  a way  by  canoe  at 


•The  English  spelling  of  Suriname,  or  Dutch 
Guiana. 

* Bosch  Neger  (Boss  Nayger)  was  the  Dutch 
term  given  the  African  slaves  who  successfully 
revolted  and  formed  an  independent  confed- 
eration in  the  "bush,”  as  the  forest  jungle  is 
called. 


certain  seasons.  You  might  go  through 
with  them.”  The  man  from  the  comer, 
an  Indian  trader,  had  seated  himself 
opposite  me. 

“You  are  over  the  fever?”  was  his 
parting  query. 

“Never  had  it.” 

“Sacre  bleu!  Well,  monsieur,  may 
you  have  it  but  lightly.  Bon  voyage.” 

The  cattle  - boat  Fagersand  dropped 
me  at  St.  Laurent,  a French  Guianan 
penal  settlement  up  the  Maroni  River, 
where  I crossed  its  broad  swirl  of  muddy 
currents  to  Albina,  a little  Dutch  fron- 
tier post  backed  against  the  forest  jun- 
gle. A few  Dutch  soldiers,  officials,  and 
merchants  comprise  the  white  element; 
the  others  are  coolies,  Guianan  negroes, 
some  Bosch,  and  a few  Amerinds  who 
come  in  to  trade. 

My  entry  was  facilitated  by  Mr.  Smit, 
customs  inspector;  my  outfit  cared  for 
by  Mr.  Heineman,  a merchant;  at  meals 
I was  the  commandant’s  guest,  ,but 
slept  in  the  little  hospital  office  of  the 
post  surgeon,  Dr.  Weitungh.  The  dream 
ramblings  of  two  fever-stricken  coolies 
disturbed  my  sleep  less  than  the  knowl- 
edge that  five  escaped  deportes  lurked 
starving  along  the  forest  edge. 

These  Bosch  date  from  “The  Sugar 
Age,”  1660  and  1840,  which  saw  the 
reatest  importations,  mainly  by  the 
utch,  of  Gold  Coast  slaves  into  South 
Carolina,  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
Guianas.  The  Dutch  were  hard  task- 
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masters,  so  came  revolts,  and  from  1715  they  may  be  superstitious,  applying;  it 
to  1 77 >' there  was  almost  unending  war-  to  all  evil  influences,  to  their  fetishes  or 
fare.  In  rhe  Guianas  these  blacks  found  charms  in  general,  many  resented  roy 
habitat  similar  to  theur  African  wilder-  camera  as  a bad  0 beak. 
hiss,  apd  so  carried  on  the  same  primi-  Their  language,  called  ia'ki-taki  .(tglk» 
tive  life  as  thetr  forefathers,  in  a retreat  talk),  is  a most  remarkable  linguistic 
from  . which,  bgtfbr  the  help  of  C'a ribs,  compound  of  their  origm^l  'CrmWatiti- 
they  tkodid  ha  tre  driven  the  planters  into  coast  dialects,  with  a good  measure  of 
the  sea.  ';'d  PidgfosEftgtrib  and  Durdfo!  and  spiced 

■To-day  we  find  a great  Bosch  con  fed-  with  a few  derivatives  from  Trench  and 
oration  of  at  least  seven  thousand  tin-  Spanish. 

tamedAfricLnsv  Every'  village  has  its  With  Mr.  lieiperoah’sajrsistsrice, after 
representative,  -each-  of  the  four  leading  much  difficulty.  we  picked  Loin  near-by. 
districts  electing  ,i  chief.  Their  ruler,  villages  two  Dioekos,  Qtitayan.  and 
called  Cramofi  (Grand  Man),  tv  at  pres-  Marius,  and  an  oUk  t Satamaeta  itamed 
ent  a diplomatic old  liosch  nah^ed  (SaVe  Wahdfi,  who  had  <*&ee  trrissfed  through 
isay.  1 he  Bosch  are  polygamous,  so,  to  the  contemplated  region . Payment  in- 
insorcheredtritcy  clncfTttnshi{nthe.oldest  eluded,  money, , cotton  doth,  and,  on 
son  of  the  Gnmtnn.V  ntdes*  sister  : their  fctitrtir  my.  capoc. 
reeds  him.  Theft;  are  three  'principal  In'; old  Abott'JisaV  hut,  -uated  cross- 
tribes:  th <-  Sara mucr it,  . < Beeoo j . (egged  on.  palm  iMafs,.  !.  had  eaten  with 

and  i^oci'n  fHjookaJ^  the  last  inhabits  a calabash  'Tpijott  from  thglf  calabash 
the  MamnL  Coermotiba,  and  upper  Cot-  bowls.  Later  it  was  rsimeired  rhar  Abo- 
rica  rivets.  nasa  said,  “ The.  Dutch  do  sot -eat  with 

The  Bosch  dre  magnificeHt  Specimens  us,  but  this:  he  eats,!1’; 

of  physical  manhood.  To  the  numerous  So  it  came  about  that  .a  dance  was  to 
queues  of  rhttr  braided  hair  arc  often  be  given  ttt  honor  of  the  Si? anger.  Some 
attached-  nickel  bievde  clips,  and  to  are  known  as  •'*•<»/ ,v  dances  (spirit 
thetr  ears  rings  of  gold.  Gaudy -colored  tlanritsj,  at  which  time  th&mnfie-djMka 
bfeech-clcitliis  *'n>adt  in  Gc-rmsttiy’'  arc  (Djt>ekaTpitt't)  is  supposed  to  possess 
practically  tbetr . only  clojfhiiag'.i  . tHgrn,  .■Saiperhiip&t^l'  frequently  by  other 

are  pagans,  and  worship  the  corrs)n»rrfc  spirits  tailed  taiba,.  k*(  stable  price  but 
to  propitiate  a bad  spirit.  Obtab  is  the.  unstable  effect. 

name  they  give  to  any  thing  about  which  The  flaming  after-glow  kaleidoscoped 


rui?  i'iUlBUI-flON:  STrittlWdlCHr  flit  VltjiAOB  OK  THE  MaRONI  River 
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to  turquoise,  then  tneyged  into  the  blue 
of  night*  the  zenith  stars  gleamed  on 
the  ^|^l|nij^J4arons  slushing  out  t«  sea. 
The  great  orb  of  thi  full  moot}  bulged  in 
lemon-gold  t«fer  the  horizon  and  stea- 
died the  palm-ttees  i»  bf..tck  silhouette. 
Teh-twru-tym-s  um  t Teh-m ra-tum-aim! 
reverberated  \ he 
wild  beats  of  a f 

toriirtom;  from  [7" 

the  dark  ‘‘bush*?  « 

(forest  j ungle)  j ■ 

tenoil^ly  enieTged,  ( jj^fc. 

and  standing,  or  j ggfgfc 
seated  on  carved,  . * 9S$B>  ■ . 

native  stools,  | Mg» 

forroecLi  .large  to-  j-  ^1$ !’ ’ 

enthroned  on  a 5 S&;  ;.T 

mat  ttrider :T  yAyT  wijw  \uBSfc' 
behind  him  Jug | jEKfifl^SHBi 
*ivfcs.  beside  him  ?,?  i /jHEK&S 
a swr't  of;  9 g.*4  . ■ V | <JUmF 

■ j 

■ •i;iK-r.s;  sal'UtiHl. 

Across  from  the  £ . . 
c b ie f,  in u si cia ns  J; 
squatted  ait  rifle  . 
long  drums,  which 

Two  young  Dine-  , j*1  • 

danced  slowly 

toward  dieir  dhiefi 

in  u crou chin % 
position,  imroedi- 
«e!y  retiring;.  Ocher  ?na  1c  .dancers  fol- 
io wed,  daticmg  im  rhetr  tnes.poimdmg 
wtihfa  stjacp,  «oin^- 

titnes  with  both  feet aiternruuig,  some- 
tiroes  bh  the  roe  of  the  right  foot,  t he:  left 
punctuating  the  beat;  They  waved  the 
hands  alrefnatdy ip  a restricted  pad- 
dling yr^  often  holding  in  ope  a 


Statu  movmg  of  the  hands,  passed  and 
re  passed,  twiting  closely  a br«ut  their 
partners,  h'Ui  nttvVr  touching.  A girl 
would  fcdlowanyan  of  her  fapey  as  he 
walked  from  the  ring  cenrer,  then,  as  he 
turned  3 r the  edge,  whisk  away  to  3 
hunt  of  laiigbihg  approva.1,  One  couple 
terminated  the1 
dance  b)'tpttciung 
cheeks  . in  swing- 
ing akoursd  each 
other.  - New-com- 
ers'vverc  fbrnia  I fy 
admitted,  u mil 
gradually  some 
forty  danced  with  - 
in  the  great  hu- 
man cirdc. 

As  impercep- 
tibly: as  the  blue 
hoars  of  the  night 
had  merged  one 
into  the  other,  so 
the  “ tafia  drink !? 
and  wild  strains 
of  the  music  had 
permeated  the 
crowd  with  that 
inexplicable,  ■ oc- 
cult something  1 
had.  sensed  under 
similar  Conditions 
a thong  t he  no- 
ma die  Ehditnje  se 
tribes  of  the  Sa- 
fi ara . Through 
the  interstices  of 
the  jpaSme  V-the 
moonfighr  fell  in 
flecks  of  silver 
upon  the  dark  surfiirie  pf  the  Maewmj  far 
Jdms  it,  t he  prison  camp  of  St,  Laurent 
lav  in  restless  slumber,  ■ b-_':  ::'J’ 

^uddtmfy  the  diisfcy  form  of  the  girl 
prk'ifip.hslj;  p restated  emerged  from  the 
throng  with  the  same;  coy,  mesmeric 
morions  of  the  hands,  ajniosr  rriiicfied 
me,  turned  (ike  0.  flash,  and  >rits  gone. 
Aloud  rnumiut  otse.  Smit  nudged  my 
arm.  "She,  likys  you.  You  have  got  to 

dance,'’' he; vpdiis.pcriT,  ' Every  explorer 

knows  It  t§  st«rrty rimes  as  uhwm*  to 

ariept  such  -i  clwlleftyt  <vs  ir  . is  spntet lines, 
indiscreet  to  refuse.  She  advamed  agsdh 
posturev  toward  three menu  with  another  gmT.-mtasjsiired: 
they  danced  in  pairs T the  numbers,  my  strong ^siisceprihdmeSt  h‘t 
shy  lilr  of  the  head  apd  con-  the.  rhythm  of  music  enabled  me  ro 
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adapt  some  slight  proficiency  in  “buck- 
and-wing”  dancing  and  to  become  a 
moment  later  an  integral  part  of  that 
throbbing  throng. 

The  great  V-shaped  phalanx  retreated 
backward,  dancing,  I following  at  its 
apex,  in  huntingrshirt  and  khaki,  my 
tropical  helmet  a solitary  key-note  of 
white;  back  and  forth  it  swept  in  per- 
fect unison,  each  as  much  a part  as  a 
spot  is  of  the  forest  jaguar’s  hide.  All 
eyes  were  upon  me,  my  own  gaze 
. fascinated  by  the  heaving  black  mass 
in  front.  The  torches’  lurid  flare  and 
lanterns’  paler  glow  reshone  from  pul- 
sating bodies  in  oily,  golden  high- 
lights, from  brass  armlets,  and  from 
nickel  hair  ornaments  and  teeth  neck- 
laces— a scintillating  shower  of  gold 
and  silver  dust  on  a mass  of  living 
ebony.  T ump — teh-teh-teh-/«mp  / — teh- 
teh-teh-Jum*  / With  a whirl  the  drum- 
mers let  themselves  loose;  the  wild 
rhapsody  now  gripped  all  in  an  over- 

[ lowering  brain-whirl  of  dance  de- 
irium.  The  wintie- dance  was  on — the 
wintie-djoeka  was  abroad. 

Thr-r-r-r-ump!  The  drums  stopped. 
A night  bird  cried  in  the  forest,  a great, 
swelling  sigh  of  approbation  welled  up- 
ward, almost  lifting  the  palm  fronds 
drooping  limply  above  us.  The  old  men 
and  women,  after  their  custom,  patted 
my  back,  stroked  my  arms  between  their 
hands,  and  led  me  to  Chief  Quasi.  When 
I turned  into  my  quarters  at  the  forest 
edge,  it  was  long  past  midnight. 

On  parting  from  my  kind  Dutch 
friends  at  Albina,  good  advice  was  given 
me,  while  the  Djoekas  at  the  village 
whence  we  made  our  real  start  made  me 
gifts.  It  was  easy  paddling  down  the 
Maroni;  the  men,  softly  chanting, 
dropped  into  a steady,  swinging  stroke, 
whicn  they  can  maintain  day  after  day. 
Marius  and  Ootayah  paddled  forward; 
the  cargo  was  amidships,  protected  by  a 
canvas  tarpaulin;  behind  it,  my  quarters 
on  the  canoe  bottom,  while  old  Wandu, 
the  steersman,  paddled  astern.  Our  im- 
mediate objective  was  Wana  Creek, 
which  flowed  from  the  west  through  the 
forests  into  the  Maroni.  About  a mile 
from  its  mouth  was  Wana  Post,  a little 
customs  station,  in  charge  of  a Dutch 
agent  of  police.  His  duty  was  to  arrest 
Bosch  smuggling  gold  through  to  the 
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Coermotibo  and  Cottica  rivers,  and  to 
capture  runaway  convicts. 

In  a forest  clearing  we  came  upon 
Wana  Post — a few  huts  and  a little 
dwelling  over  which  floated  the  flag  of 
Holland.  Police  Agent  John  Vanyke 
read  my  letters  and  received  me  most 
kindly.  Shortly  after  sunset  my  ham- 
mock was  slung  next  to  his  in  the  post- 
house,  and  the  quietness  of  sleep  settled 
on  Wana  Camp. 

“ Deportes!”  The  guard’s  cry  about 
midnight  set  the  camp  in  wild  commo- 
tion. “ Massa  bacra,  tak  yoo  gon!” 
(“White-man  master,  take  your  gun!”) 
shouted  Ootayah  outside  the  door.  F rom 
a canoe  silently  slipping  along  in  the 
darkness  we  accosted  two  fine  types  of 
Bosch,  who  landed,  and  things  quieted 
down. 

At  dawn,  through  Vanyke’s  advice 
and  after  a general  consultation,  Aansu 
and  Goleega,  the  two  Bosch,  were  taken 
on  as  expert  guides,  so  my  expedition 
numbered  six  men  and  two  canoes;  be- 
tween the  latter  the  cargo  was  redis- 
tributed, lightening  mine,  dangerously 
overloaded.  By  sunrise  we  were  in  a 
thick  forest  waterway,  so  narrow  and 
winding  that  it  required  the  most  skilful 
manoeuvering  with  pole  and  paddles,  for 
a bad  hole  from  a root  or  stump  would 
quickly  sink  a canoe. 

Careful  diet,  boiled  water,  a selected 
medicine-kit,  protection  from  heat  and 
sun  by  a tropical  helmet  and  woolen 
cholera-belt,  and  from  mosquitoes  and 
night  chills  by  nettings,  are  prime  requi- 
sites. To  make  and  break  camp  early  was 
my  custom,  so  before  sunset  water  was 
boiled  for  thirty  minutes  and  another 
half-hour  usually  found  us  in  our  ham- 
mocks. Before  dawn  we  were  on  our 
way,  under  the  steady,  rhythmic  swing 
of  the  Bosch,  their  muscles  rippling 
under  their  sleek,  scarified  bodies;  arm- 
lets  glinting  to  the  lift  of  the  gleaming 
paddles,  which  sometimes  showered  me 
with  spray.  Over  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
tropical  water-lily,  fringing  the  sides,  the 
chaymaka,  a small  spinous  palm,  lipped 
the  water.  High  overhead  vines  twisted 
in  snaky  clusters,  the  brown  fruits  of  the 
pa  Utah  hung  on  Damoclean  threads,  and 
overtowering  all  rose  giant  rubber-trees, 
grignott,  and  palms.  Bats  dodged  among 
the  deep  shades,  translucent  carmine 
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dragon-flies  darted,  ami' iridescent,  blue  Pcm  Watja  (Sriii ’Water),  the  pound 
butterflies  flitted  in  the  occasional  ; glints  was  rapidly  cleared,  a palun  felled,  and 
of  sunlight; The  water  extends  ;ai.tfohgi|::wkbjri 

the  trees  m that,  often  no  solid  hanks  shelref of  pules,,  posts,  and  pa  bo  leaves 
art  seen  for  many  miles  in  this  Ama-  was  constructed.  . 

Zonian  lair,  where  Vnan  must  ever  Though  ive  arrived  ;*t  4 i‘  W.,  darkness 
guard  againsr. insidious  dangers, ' -where ' shut  down  within  an  hour  in  this  dense 
nature  drips  and  exudes  -death  and  labyrinth.  Sifting  a.r. Diit-^cam'fwS'ieimeal 
beauty  in  the  satne  yaptd  breath,  and  of  canned  meat,  tea.  and  er^ygyfSj  these 
life  breeds  ifeitvei powering  luxumnce  ii ye  black  savages  shaped  stubmt  the 
side  bjr  side  with  yfonderldl  proee^vses  <4  d«ttks0if>«?‘  forests ' bghttid'-Ytj&fn; ' swn£-- 
decay.  times  telling stories,  rehearsing  t lie  day's 

In  that,  forest  ,mazi\  many  arahoeand  journey  01  discussing  evums  of  forest 
its  occupants,  have  disappeared.  My  life..  ‘‘F.t'-ydh.1"1  the  listeners  wouid  acqot- 
Albina  men  might  never  \raW.  found  e.$ee  at  short  iwrervals  dy  in.  chtjrus — " 

theit  Way,  for  even  Aunsu  and  Gokyga  “ AV-yu hJ‘-  They  rivVer  •intv-rfUpt,  but 
took  wrong  dtrectiorts,  once  being  lost  when  a man  has  talked  at  length  they 
halfa  day.  Often,  the  lutest:  so  scrcecied  <|u.«ctiy  rermiik.  ' He  talks  foogf’  Ur*  . 
our  path  that  razor-edged  leaves  or  the  turning  to  anorbyr,  “listen  to  his  long 
saw-teethed  chttymukp  left  a recti  of  . sen*  y*’— which  promptly -ends,  fn  the 
blood  was.  the  old  stib}twt---!/f:^r)rr/j',  . 

wav  each  had  »n  over-ready  machete.  They  wen.;  suspicious  of  the  shadowy  > 
u Massiitiookoa'>>  (i‘M;vsterJo<ik,y',Oi'>-  depths,  lor  hereabouts  a dfporie  trail' 
tayah  {jointed,  meaning  the  sftm  was  get-  grossed.  Thru.,  too,  the  five  slinking 
ting  low  and  we  might  not  again  find  about  All-foul  undoubtedly  aw  are  of  mv 
solid  river-banks — which  determined  our  plans,  could  have  reached  this  spot  ahead 
camps— before  darkness.  Sd  sir  a part  of  as.  The  cunyersation  was  broken  ..vf..;. 
of  the  Wana  which  the  Bo.wh  called  by  a sudden  commotion,  as  Goleega 
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viciously  sraMicd  :i  pointed  suck  at  a 
snapping  black  etc  .poo  .aid  threw  tntb 
the-  darkthiss  a venomous  scorpion. 

hammocks  sluing 
under  thesheitef,  except  Marius  and 
Ootayahi  wfeji;  made  fast  tti  neighboring 
trees.  Mv  rifles  ^cre  stimg  over  my 
head,  my  ryyolvii'  in  my  hammock', 
Oqtayah  and  Aimso  played  their  weap- 
ons within  easy  teach.  A.  rustling  drizzle- 
ceased ; tpi ietness  set  tied  ovfcr  the  night* 
broken  opl1v>‘.by  the  heavy  breathing  of 
my  men.  'thifjfy ah  > regular  respiiatiotjs 
showing  he  was  itsvl es.v  a s ,>  vrarch.  t he 
hies  died  <n;r.  two  bmn-nv,  lit  tip-  the 

tht;  mysjirtU-U^  cWiPp^ ; ■ . 

Awarrii  thi-rn,  a black  wraith  -flitted  in 
rniisel e^cstdcciiio flight.  lahtetjvs'or  hre? 
r:t  am.dly  kept  humihg  to  Weep; away 

jaguars  and  other  hurst  . animals,  hut 
especially  the  fluttering  harpy.  the  vam- 
pire bat.  H ht  sec  rear' m-?..  *wv.  P-.-.r  or  >>> 
ih  spread  of  wings,  sucre|»titi©tisjy  atfayk 
sleeping  horses*  cattle, . dogs*  anil  men. 
Sometimes  even  when  a lantern  burns, 
it  wings  its  erratic,  velvety  flight,  and 
like  a shi itdgv  of  black  sooti  settles  softly 
on  its  \ivtinh  insidiously  sinks,  in  its 
I rmcfct-sh apiiil  t ee  th,  and  at  the  tri- 
pUnrtyred  wound.  r?s  pa  pillahtgrmin a ted 


tongue  is  soon  working  tike  a suction- 
valve.  Meanwhile,  sometimes  joined  by 
two  (»r  three,  cithers,  ^ soot  hi  tigiyy  .softly, 
it  faos^the'wPtmd  with  dtp  warm,  deft- 
uue,  p liking  1 a t It.  Vr  is  said  that 
_^jUp:^Sp^^?|(i^inpV!pr:i(wakeped . from 
this  vampifi-.  orgy;  others  have,  fatally 
weakened  aftd  exhausted;  hit.  best,  the 
victim  is  marked  wifb hp^nt^ggravated 
wnu ads.  often  becoming  infected,  \vi t h 
dire  results. 

• Crack!  .1' twig  snapped.  A ra,  un- 
shorn face  apd . <tre«m:  friit  of  a convict 
peered  thmugh  the  leaves,  and  there.  was 
evidence  of  others  in  the  •*’  bush.*’  A 
vhur  in  the  air  from  my  revolver  rum# 
bled  my  men  from  thi-ir  harntnovks. 
“ .O-'porU's  !"  I I'sllcd  iHif.  t he  noise  in 
the  undergrowth  indicated  the  .direction 
of  their  deparrore.  fkior:  beggars,  I 
would  gladly, . wir.h  discretion,  have  pro- 
vided .span  food  -and  ntedkine*  for  their 
temporary  relief,  for  they  svere  men 
fighting  for  lift i • , " v-’.t'.i 

A drenching  downpour  'jfbrend  those 
outside  tor/.f-K-  under  the  shelter;  thus 
Cioleega  and  Aansu  orp  cither  side  so 
crowded  me  thro  they  often  bumped  me- 
in restless  deep,  while  Ootityah  coiled 
•directly  on  dvr  me  on  pry  cargo. 

At  brati  vVatta,  the  Wand.  'vhich  had 


been  flow  ing  east,  became  still  water,  then 
Sowed  we®-— we  had  passed  by  eano? 
over  the  4*y*$l^*  ■:'.’Sw  moc<wnocr>  and 
other  plant? .arched  completely  over  our 
heads,  and  we  glided  swiftly  for  mile* 
down  a narrows'  shaded  arcade,  through 
which  ah  ucrataonsl  shower  of  golden 
disks  fell  on:  the  green  leaves  and  rfed- 
amber  water. 

Among  many  incidents  »>f  the  yispedir 
tiori  was  tW  hirnting  of  father 

animals,  afoot  through  thcftHesrjungle, 
often  waist-deep  in  swamp,  mucky  of 
swamp  - water,  sometimes  poison- losly 
stagnant  and  seriously  infeeridu^  to  any 
abrasions.  Sliding  noiselessly  down-cur- 
rent was  conducive  m river,  hunting,, 
•and  once  the  keen  Djoefcas  sighted  ■>. 
sloth  hanging  upside  down  by  u nuy- 
mg  palm-top.  Being  eat.aldey-.nty  .45; 
killed  it,  hut  still  k nuhg  by  its  curved 
three-toed  ctaws  to  3 palm,  which  the 
Bi>sch  promptly  felled.  The  creature 
was dragged  aboard its  hair,  tipped  with 
a greenish,  onge,  made  ir  still  morf  ire* 
Semitic  the  appearance  of  a dead  palm- 
leaf,  and  its  long  neck,  ruminating  in  a 
small  head,  still  maintained  its  idiotic 
semi-human  grift. 

One  morning  we  passed  through  a big. 
open  esisru  (rushes  arid  water)  framed 


down-current.  the  Ojwka  had  been 
stunned  and  sXvv.pt  overboard  by  a large, 
overhanging  limb*  and  his  right  leg 
stripped  of  flesh  from  calf  muscle  to  heel 
Luckily  then;  were  no  perm  in  this 
water,  for  these  little  blood-ravenous 
fish  will,  attack  the  least  abrasion  on  a 
swimmers  body  in  myriads,  repeatedly- 
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taking  out  clean,  round  pieces  of  flesh,  Qorayah,  who  «p3ained 

In  a few  minures  a horde  of  these  pay  mv  respects  also  .to  the  chief  of  the 
finny  creatures  can  fatally  [sf rip  a mans  hi?  ■ fete  offended, 

side.  So,  as  the  aftor'^low  changed  to  dusk;. 

JTie  Wan  a evettrtiAUy  spiljed’mtcixhe  ^passedthrough  the  ravine  to  the  yH- 
broadgr  c^aeh  Riyw.  . where  the  chief  and  a group 

But  the  forests  which  had  screened  us  of  Dioekas  Were  assembled.  There  was 
from  the  beat  now  screened  Us  from  the  hardy  light  enough  to  distinguish  his 
cooling  “trades,"  and  the  brass v sun  femurs. 

beat  down  pitilessly.  The  few  raised  ^O-fa^yoo-day?''  (”How-do-you-do?M), 
points  of: latid  along  the  Coerniotibo  and  and  stepping  forward,  I gripped  his  out- 
upper  (‘otrica  rivers  were  usually  Bosch  stretched  hand,  so  soft,  pudgy?  and  life- 
and  Carib  village  sites,  where  the  chiefs  less  that  my  gaze  ipvolunfarily  dropped 
generally  invited  us  ro  stay  overnight.  . to  his  arm,  spotted  and  mottled,  I had 
Notified  -of  my  arrival,  the  chief  would  shaken  hands  with  a leper, 
come  down  and  greet  mo.  then  he.  Shortly  after  .midnight  we  webe  again 
would  be  presented  with  tobacco  leaves,  gliding  down  the  Coermotibo,  cool. 
After  mixing  these  with  river fetter in  a mysterious,  blue-green,  silver-seiv aged, 
calabash,  he  'would  Wjuecze  the  extract  Around  me  sounds,  as  mysterious  and 
into  his  hand  and  snuff  the  imtxMnnm  up  illusive  as tbr  tropical  darkness,  beneath 

his  nose — a few  sniff's  Andbipw$vand  he  me  the  fathomless  overt  above,.  a clear 
wdtild  escort  me’  to  a paiby-thatched  sfar-sOWP  sky,  the  Crosjr  blazoning  the 

(house)  assigned  us.  •; .southern  hr -averts,  as  it  mounted  upward, 

Wt-.acopped  at  one  of  twin  vtUiggS  up  was ."a  night  tn  the  Guianan  lyomcs 

the  Coermotibo  oii  two  high  knolls,  of  with  Nature  asleep  but  dtea mine;  then 
ground,  separated  by  a juggled  rAyjhifeydlfe  dawn  flush,  sunrise;  and  '-Nsttufft 
At  twilight  else  chief,  my  host,  came  with  owi'king  yto  fhe  long,  sizzling  heat  of  day? 
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At  last  we  swung  into  the  upper  Cot-  kill  you”).  For  the  moral  effect,  Wandu 
tica  River.  Across  it  occasional' canoes  was  ordered  to  paddle  alongside-  Aansu, 

foing  up,  crept  along  the  forest,  edge,  where,  seizing  a heavy  paddle,  F faced 
fa -word  is  exchanged  in  passing  until  him  standing,  and  made  a few  remarks 

fester  left  in  iaki-iaki,  meantime  wgtefc 
ir*g  him  closely,  for  his  ihdtgun,  bead- 
t ifiilly  orh  amented  with  brass  - beaded 

carpet-tacks,  lay 
j within  his  reach, 

m quin«p.e  'iitid  sale! 

B?  •-  helped  out,  while 

K title  medicine  in 

my  feif:  was  safe 
Hr  am!  sure— Epsom 

S The  Cottica  at 

t ritnes  tmsted  even 

ff  ;’T>  sodthesjsc,  .al- 

o thruigh  out  desti- 

nation taV  west. 


ously  toned  voice. 

iffrir.  )epai«£s 
back  the  reply  . 
"Ay^yahr 


“Jy$dhm:-yA 

pause,  Questions 
and  answers  fob 
low  in  quiet/wdl- 
modulated  voices 
wi thou t a tun)  of 
the  head*,  dhfij  dis- 
tance intervenes. 

Cl  odd  burst' s 
deluged  every- 
thing and  raised 
the  rivet- level. 

Sometimes  these 
downpours  sub- 
jected dm  men  to 
a severe  chill,  far 
hylpre  they;  could 
jd  trip  for  coVef ) ng 
it  was  necessary  to 
paddle  xp  mid- 
stream and  let  the 
canoe  drift  with 
current  Or  wine}. 

We  were  often 

drenched  throtigh 

the  heccSssiry  of  j _•••••:. _ } one  sunset found 

bailing,  for  ten  ...  , * Usat  an  unportanr 

minutes  of  such  Old  Wasois  thf.  sx^^wCca  village  called  Fipi- 

torrents  can  near-  samute.  On  the 

Iv  swamp  .a  canoe.  nvtr-fomk  stood  ri 

Crouching  under  the  tarpaulin.  I would  young  lifo-ch,  I -*m  «>•»  chief  or  old  man 
look  out  at  the  motionless  Wandu,  high  carrte  down.  My  mert.  uvc-tw'Prked  fr«m 
astern,  entirely wrapped  in  my  stretch  paddling  si the.  pne.?.  ions  midnight  u«r 
of  black  oilcloth,  i>  'dark,  shrouded,  half-  der  the  mrific  he.tr  ami  gye-smm  from 
finished  Rodin  sculpture,  silhouetted  in  san-ghme  on  the  water,  were  ghfify  Atmir 
the  opaque  downpciur  agaVnyc  tfie  river  tmtibcjh^.  ^leumgd,.  at 

scenery  now  stent  tied  in  gray.  '•  my  forcing  them  -to  wait,  -l  hey  wished 
f he  Bosch  ate  very  cleanly,  and  free  to  land  at  least  for  supper,  m>  leaving 

Suently.  launder  their  loin-cloths  over  one  u>  guard  the  canoes,  the  rest  of  ns 
le  canoe-side.  Shnp-sIf^ftiJig  Aaftjsu  on  entered  the  village.  Thuse  whu  gathered 
such  an  occasion  ‘produced  my  first  dith-  ground  were  sullen,  and  their  represents^ 
cylty  with  rny  Gojeega  mfpTplcd  tiVf  Wen  wfcfc  Cdnspiciitnisly  absent, 

him  the  bad  vbetth  jfaps  had  been  pointed.  LeafpitTp/th^t  bcybd||'thecart»piuuiskwTs 
at  him.  Glowering  fiercely,  he' paddled,  was  3 half-hretd  who  spoke  broken  Eng-" 
viciously,  muttering  ”iWV  kin  ydo”  (**  J dish,  1 decided  to  find  him.  He  might  help 
Vot.  cxxvm  - No.  -os — 12 
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spilled,  a hundred  Bosch 
tvmild  have  ht-eit  upon  us 
like  a wdf-pacji#  and  my 
yx-ped  i ti  o n would  have, 
been  epdedL  It  required  all 
my  tact  ami  torntnand  to 
Ret  my  riven  to  the  canoes, 
followed  by  an  increasing, 
excited  crowd.  Finisanrine 
was  quickly  lost  to  view,  if 
not  to  memory.  , 

A Carjh  : village  >va  s 
reached  a hmit  nine  o'  clock , 
alter  twenty-one  hours  of 
paddling,/  Food  was  ren- 
dered a nd  a family  va cat ed 
a dwelling  fotAB.  Aatisu. 
rhe  black  sayagtv  remarked 
dtsdamiidiy That  htAMsd  Go- 
lecps  never  a j-td  wUrh  Ca- 
retbit  v'O&taya  h 

and  Mantis  weft  fqt,  stay- 
ing, so  l dwdtd  ih  their 
favor.  After  the  cargoes 
were  deposited  bn  rhcl*anksv 
Aansu  arid  GoIeega  prompt- 
ly desettfed,  disappearing  in 
rhe  darkness  westward;  an- 
other snag  was  struck  in 
Wandu,  the  old  Saramaeca. 
His  fathers,  he  sniffed 
contemptuously,  had  never 
staved  in  a Careehet  village, 
neither  would  he.  " Go,*’ i ririaRy  *»»«l 
''but  you  cannot  rake  my  canoe  {there 
was  no  other],  so  sleep  jn  the  ‘bush ’ 
svirhout  lanterns.’*  With  >3  .grunt  of 
resignation  he  helped  get  the  cargoes  to 
$ur  quarters,  and  was  sopn.  jnsltidp.  yV; 

We  spurted  under the  .hallsWantd  mwti> 
N ( it  ;ina  it-brea  t h st  i rrttl  t heheav  y cord  - 
ness  saturating  flic  -neutral  blue  night 
Birds  warbled  tally  maims,  the'  hoarse 
laugh  of  the  kxboon,  like  A wtird  tocsin, 
httotued  riyhncgji  rhe'hsrysfcsytlhi  >:  tfrtain 
iff  night  lifted,  y ague  mtVts  screaked  the 
Aver,  e*<-at  eumulous  clouds  piled  up 

the:  tistng. 

sun  y.e  had  no;  yu  seen — another  day 
«ff  shimmering,  weltering  heat  and  tor- 
rentjaj  down pour* hurst  upon  the  world; 

VVshdo  hr  came  bit  nt : Ootayab  and 
Manus  coniplained  of  lameness  and 
exhaustion;,  but  >vt  would  soon  reach 
Wanhati.  the  last  important  Bosc  h Neste  f 

viliafps-  ojf  rise  lower  C<ti  t*ea  and  acc<<f d^f 
the  worse  reputation.  Recently,'  four 


Tiii  Photograph  that  Aansh  im>  not  want  taicfn 


me-  solve  the  trouble.  Taking  M enus, 
v ! passed  through  a dark  forest  trail  to 
a few  hutv  in.  a clearing. 

'''jsfdapjLx-  dt$(>riZs!'r i “There  art  spine 
whispefed  Marius,  for  about 
these  camp  outskirt  s small  Jepi-nr  bonds 
sometimes  hang  one.  Perhaps  forty 
fh.sch  sve-re  a hour-  my  men  when  wo  h>- 

English  was  ;V.;>  fragmentary  that  Out a- 
y:».h’.s  !■->!■  :-'akf  was  requisitioned  to  help 
odiy  but ; the two' men  clashed.  The  half-* 
caste  greatly  misjudged  Oora  vah,  w hen, 
■a a>h  disdainful  -reference  to  him,  hp?*«i<i. 
;’H)»*ja  follow  no  head;  nu  can  talk  with 
Irini;  he  damn  foul.”  :...  W:C 

y Orica yah  sensed  the  insult,;  all  this 
jungle  man’s  lan.m  ferocity  v-elkd 
thtbugh  his  whole  frcitrie—h'e  sa>y  mL 
Like  a tiger-cat.-  he  sprang  at  the  hyt'nd  ; 
hit/ machete  swished  through  the  ■■■'>< 
powerfully  enough  m have  cloven  the 
half-casttrs  .head  from  bis  hodyt  and 
had:  1 niissed  his  wrist  and  blood  been 


1 The;  ne  H'i  tjiy  had  traveled 

tit  im  the  M *tm  I by  ixz]  to.  I - a ram  an  bt>  irt  A 
■worked  uft  the  Cornea,  where  1 Was  always 
spoken  of  >*  vv  the  Arisen 


Til^GOOH  TliB  NtART  OP  tH£ . SG»IVam  ioNGtfc 


•Utici'tt  THi!  KeACHCS  UtBi  t^WStcyflBv' 


S-ssc!”  He  hisseu,  ar  the  same  time  rook- 
ing vigtmius  Christ  iap  Jung'?,  with  the 
S^piltjtine  rafic-  at  the  largest  pagan, 
who,  with  a veil  of  terror,  gyrated  back- 
ward into  a hedge  of  pfieMy-p£#r.  My 
host  blinked  my  srretiely  abpat4»  anil 
.flu-  last  glimpse-  of  this  village  was  of  a 
g roup,  of  Wan  hat)  ante'  at  ,ry 
tance'hehind  the  benighfy  Stnfthhir  ldt>ll“ 
hivftey  who.  rnotmted 
a«t£)il  eatr.  wqv< 


Wanhari  its  bad 

Bosch  had  uhdpubt<dty  giygft  him  a 
complete statement  uf  rbt  fvdWs 
and  liabilities,  not  iutge|#ti3^.Cthp  ‘l.S'V'tf 
fco^,”  My  weapons  Were  in  charge  of 
Got  ayah  $ w each  adyatvted  iftd  almost 
collided,  when  Booflo,  . surprised,  raised 
himself  high  on  his  toey  and  stood  twirl- 
ing the  machete  over  mv  head. 

r A pay  aday  Jarisv  rH'^nm;  Gjoltf  gsr  ?“ 
■(‘‘  Where  is  Aanstt  with  Goleega?*’).  X 
abruptly: dyipandcd,  searching  his '■•shifty 
eyes  and  patting  him  mentally  on  the 
defensive.  He  winced , then  explained 
they  were  n&y  atWanhati,  but  had  gone 
eir*  wood^a  lie, -.a^' they 
weto  taking ^ a gondrsixed  cargo  beyond 
Paramaribo  totTsfi# 'yvjth-rhn^arahia'c'dnl.. 
The  uncanny  tnt;at;ni-«,  his  head  shoved 
fn'iiltardylmipg'gru'ysttniely  up  into  my 
face,  traveled  beside  me  af  a peculiar 
crouching  trot  to  the  Villacy  edge, where 
the  pastor  caught  np  wiflr  us.  At  the 
missionary’?:  request,  rm  camera  was  nor 

used,  though  the  GtoP-'  Tu-iu Mi/o  ( live 
Greatest  J'athc A bouse)  >yas  a.  great 
temptation.  !’bv  Wanhati  ;»?»:*"  iro*  i . - 
ci  nglv'ctowd  t’d  a found  try.  Bur  m\  sido- 
p;mner was,  game, 

* 4 H ave  no  be  suavely  peipar^cth 

“Watch  rue  clear  the  way  to  your  cgnoe. 


ed  m?  g,ti  Hfustye  fare- 
well  with  his  stq:<entiue  tune. 

The  ocean  ciirrent  Ivrd  h?cnme  more 
pergeprible,  and  salt  water  was  evi- 
denced by  the  mangrove  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  palms  ip  the  low-lying, 
hooded  lands.  \W  rati  across  escaping 
r‘>rtfs,  vh<>.  surviving  the  forest  dan- 
gers on  foot  from  the  Maroni  to  the 
CWrmoriho,  build  rafts  of  the  air-celled 
morommeu  stefn^,  pujl  in  sleep'  dur- 
ing rhe-  t id then  on  the  ebb  float 
don n-fi ye r tnfvard  fire  plantations  and 
I '.u  anvartho.  . 

It  wax  ncvvsvary  to  push  along  to 
catch  the  iitfle  yteqmyr  due  to  arrive. the 
ne^f  day  at  :E'phf(fea,y?M^:plaih  was  to 
Stop  overnight  at  “Mon  Sort,”  one  of 
the . btst  plantations  owned  hy  the  for- 
itof  Ann- ik an  consul.  -Dr..  Bradley;  ard 
late;  one  weltering  hot  day  of  paddling 


Go  gle 
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we  found  it,  with  its  verandahed,  Dutch 
colonial  house  and  outbuildings  tucked 
away  behind  an  island.  The  canoe  was 
run  alongside  the  little  wharf,  and  my 
journey,  of  some  two  hundred  miles 
under  a glaring  sun  in  the  bottom  of  a 
dugout,  ended. 

The  dining  hour  found  me  a “ changed” 
man,  but  the  comfortable  restfulness  of 
after-dinner  coffee  on  the  veranda  was 
unceremoniously  broken  as  three  black 
streaks  shot  by  in  the  moonlight,  with 
the  plantation  dog-pack  at  their  heels, 
straight  for  the  little  wharf;  then  the 
Boscn  disappeared  beneath  a smother 
of  white  foam.  Arriving  at  the  wharf,  I 
looked  down  at  three  Bush  Negroes  dry- 
ing themselves  in  the  canoe. 

“Massa  bacra,  taki  hem  wee  moogo 
noyah.”  (“I  tell  him  white  man  master, 
we  must  go  now”)  “Tide  comes  to-night; 
to-morrow  in  the  sun  the  current  is 
against  us.”  This  was  good  reasoning; 
besides,  they  were  in  a strange  country, 
in  an  order  of  things  they  little  under- 
stood; but  the  dog  episode  had  most  to 
do  with  this  precipitate  departure.  One 
reason  why  tnese  Bosch  who  faced  supe- 


rior numbers  with  leonine  courage  should 
flee  from  a few  plantation  whelps  was 
their  superstitious  belief  that  a dog-bite 
is  obeah — poisonous  like  a serpent’s;  but 
a more  tangible  reason  was — bare  legs. 

Besides  the  stipulated  wage,  I pre- 
sented old  Wandu  with  tne  much- 
coveted  stretch  of  black  oilcloth  to  keep 
him  from  the  rains;  young  Marius, 
with  a large,  unopened  tin  of  bis- 
cuits, of  which  he  was  very  fond,  and 
Ootayah  the  lanterns  to  protect  him  on 
the  dark  nights  from  the  vampire  bats. 

“Massa  bacra  abung.  Massa  buneay” 
(“You  are  a good  white  man.  Good 
luck”)  they  intoned  in  soft,  expressive 
voices,  and  each  faithful  Bosch  saluted 
me  in  the  native  way,  after  the  manner  of 
the  old  men  and  women  in  the  d ance.  The 
canoe  shot  out  in  the  moonlight.  Long 
after  it  had  disappeared  in  the  darkness 
old  Wandu’s  chant  was  borne  over  the 
quiet  waters,  as  I had  listened  to  it 
many  a night  and  dozed  through  it  under 
the  sun-glare  of  many  a day;  fainter  and 
fainter;  then  it  ceased;  but  still  I heard 
it,  and  have  heard  it  many  times  since: 
“ Oo  loo  tungyah,  oo  loo  tungyah .” 


Pity 


BY  SARA  TEASDALE 

THEY  never  saw  my  lover’s  face; 

They  only  know  our  love  was  brief, 
Wearing  awhile  a windy  grace 
And  passing  like  an  autumn  leaf. 

They  wonder  why  I do  not  weep; 

They  think  it  strange  that  I can  sing; 
They  say,  “Her  love  was  scarcely  deep 
Since  it  has  left  so  slight  a sting.” 

They  never  saw  my  love,  nor  knew 
That  in  my  heart’s  most  secret  place 
I pity  them  as  angels  do 

Men  who  have  never  seen  God’s  face. 
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Zulik  the  Magnificent 

BY  georgb  k.  stiles 


- EFFENDl 

•:f.  pulled  f-ila^r  the- 

Er;  r“>  V » •lts(incr.ivr  of 

f^l'  V ^'%'f-vc,*^,.  teorissd--  wafer- 
I:.;  O pediJh  r - ufiTsankhim- 
veil'  •hyper  ' inter  the  - 
' ' v ‘.ii.t.lmv  of  the  single 

uik*m»nj£  the  hSk  (if  the  Wst-V. 
it- a Mr  Khan  Klhulif,  thin-  vj»>a.re<i  circle 
of  jhd#.\4eyilfr*  < S native  Cairo: 

« \pfon<-d  !i‘s  mo.sr  iluhWifii  pleasanenV's.vf 
- I fins' to  put  in 

the  .center  of  . a Wakaleh  hush  one  ol' 
the  thtee  gfiF^t  pc^’er?  of  Egypt-  these 
being  the  SC.hedrve;  Zulik  the  Mdgnifi- 


41  Your  Excellency  knows better  than 
to  attempt  vesistahee.  with  me,”  sug- 
gested-’Felix  Sullivan, dropping  the  edge 
of  the  aba  so  that  the  ‘moonlight crossed 
His  face-:  .. agents 
hidden  in  the  caravansary. 

But  the  fifty  Secret  . Service,  troopers 
-es'identiy  meant  less  to  the  man  on  the 
drohfedary  than  the  one  calm,  ugly  f ace 
frw^ter  in  the  moonlight  beside  him, 
M SnUivarv  a/kafi  [policeman] ! " cried 
thewoman^clhr-  as  a full  understanding 
• of  affairs  sped  over  his.  strong,  fat 
countenance  and  wiped,  tfir  duh  color- 


_v >s ..  . ......  y tng  from ■ 

cent,  governor  of  Lower  Egypt;  and  straight-cut  lips.  Ills  hand  left  alto 
the  man  under  the  acacia-tree.  Of  the  get  her  tbesilver-HCTi^rne>ireyoi:yt‘r  butt 
three,  this  small  chap  in  the  shadow  and  brought  out  instead  .a  consoling 
’.'was?  the  only  white  man,  and  fatally  cigarette. 

handicapped  \ by  a sullen  detennina-  4*  BiStitilUh?"  said-  the  slave-smuggler, 
non  to  remain  honest,  ‘'Behold!  'Allah  blinds  the  eyes  of  a 

Ten  sjrlerjtfid.  f-iwOs  kbaived  iti  the  doomed  tnand  And  ye?/*:  be  ended, 
doorless  entrance  to  fhegfyayyyHirt  as  tyoiidermgty,  “who  could  - have  set  a 
silently  s&  she  mwinlighc  that  flooded  snare  for  this  caravah.f’f;.f;V; If;  • 
them.  a?td  behind  every  driver  was  a "if  you  will  glam/e  to  your  right, 
veiled  woman — bound  as  to  her  hands  Messata— suggested  Sullivan  Pasha; 


veiled  woman — bound  as  to  her  hands 
and  feet,  gajgged  and  serni-<onsdotis 
front  scientifically  measured  doses  of 
Egyptian  hashish. 

The:  on-coming-  caravan  crept  even 
with  the  ruler  of  Anglu-Egyptian  Secret 


M ggs^Wi-r?’.*  suggested  Sullivan  Pasha ; 
and  the  somber  eyes  ref  the  carav  an  lead*- 
er  went  to  w-bt  re,  on  the  neatest  camel, 
a slight,  olive-skinned,  black-eyed  indi- 
vidual was  holding  a Colt*  within  a 
short  two  inches  of  his  head. 


Service,,  and  Felix  Clmrmoo  Sullivan  . ...For  a.  few  .seconds  unbelief  struggled 
came  and  pur  one  hand  on  the  silver  ; with  contempt  on  the  heavy  features  of 
neck- cord  of  the  central  dromedary,  the  captured  woman-trader.  Then  he 

. t ‘ r . . . , . t &'  Tk.,j  el.  'l  ; if  *\ 


With  a .degree  of  iojee  astonishing  »tv 
a Small  man.  he  jerked  the  brute  to  his 
knees,  Ae  bsk  TG  ■ -..y  ■■ . 


’'Your  Exybllyitcy  will  descend  iiow,u 
said  Sullivan  Effendi,  pleasantly ^noutih, 
in  the  patois;  Atjrgnt  in  the  place;  •.;*!  - 
want  time  camels  and  then  loads,  and 
above  ajf  J need  jlf  aorta  Ylii:;s;fra  Bey, 
cSmuggler  gifl'islavep  into  Egypt.”  . /: 

There  wax  a big  man  on  that  whk?d 
d rdmcdaly,  acd  hvy  slant  ed  eves  looted 


fikked  the  half-burnt  cigarette  into  the 
face  behind  the  revolver  with  a sort  of 
hgiglitebi  disdaun  : . 

“You  \ytll  hire  at  his  slightest  move,-- 
Captain  Falcoitrrv’'  said  the  Secret 
Service  chief,  dropping  into  English, 
-'“Very  good,  sir,”  The  black  eyes  of 


very  gooty  suv  Hie  r*iacR  eyes  ot 
Richard  Falconer  stayed  fixed  just 
where  -the  nnv  bead  of  his  revolver 
pinked  out  that  faseiriatjng  toil  of .'yellow 


. eyes  looted  -,;4pt . -IlfiFs: 


trimmed  rev 

• ■ivec.  However,  the  in-  \ 

ot|'  v the:'  cara  van  )fc^; 

i the  lonely  intruder  stayed  i 

$no  had  him  eowrtd. 

His  firigers-;:;| 

1 hgv«  bcar-,1  iff  you. 

Go,  gli 


" 


BUm  "jut 


l-Ff.YNirl  >AN'iv  sHAt«t;nV  Mfe 
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no  giaour-bom  [foreign-bred]  unbeliever, 
but  renegade  and  betrayer  of  the  True 
Faith.” 

“Men  lie,”  was  the  indifferent  answer. 

Messara  turned  back  to  the  waiting 
Sullivan.  “After  all,  I might  better  die 
here  than  in  Cairo.”' 

“Neither  here  nor  in  Cairo,”  was  the 
answer,  “if  you  can  give  me  something 
I want  badly.” 

A relieved  smile  crossed  the  fat  face 
as  Messara  thought  he  understood. 
There  was  to  be,  then,  a chance  for  a 
bribe.  Only,  the  bribe  would  have  to 
be  a big  one;  for  the  man  holding  his 
guide-rope  had  a marvelous  reputation 
for  honesty,  and  nobody  knew  better 
than  Hanna  Messara  how  dear  honest 
men  were  to  buy. 

“ Inshallah!"  (His  will  be  done!)  came 
his  surrender,  and,  dropping  the  cowl  of 
the  silk  bumoose,  he  neither  looked  up 
nor  spoke  until  the  gateway  of  his 
captor’s  palace  rang  behind  them. 

Busy  little  men  in  uniform  seemed  to 
rise  out  of  the  stones  at  the  camels’ 
plunging  feet  and  led  the  brutes  into 
nuge  stables. 

“ Put  guards  around  the  women  and 
their  drivers.  Captain  Falconer,”  said 
that  latter’s  ultimate  chief;  “and  my 
compliments,”  he  added;  “no  other  man 
in  Egypt  could  have  done  so  well  to- 
night.” 

The  slim,  boyish  face  went  bright,  but 
the  disguised  Englishman  saluted  in 
silence,  and  Sullivan  Pasha  turned  to- 
ward the  walled-in  orange-grove,  fol- 
lowed by  his  huge  captive.  Falconer’s 
clear  tones  stopped  him. 

“ I will  set  tne  guard,  chief,”  said  the 
native  masquerader,  “and  after  that  I 
want  two  hours.  It’s  something  im- 
portant, sir,”  he  went  on,  as  Sullivan 
showed  a slight  reluctance;  “a  pressing 
matter  left  unfinished  during  the  two 
weeks  I spent  in  Messara’s  company.” 

“From  twelve  until  two,”  came  the 
brief  permission  as  Sullivan  followed 
Messara  under  the  fruit  blossoms  where 
the  colored  electric  bulbs  showed  like 
fantastic  fireflies  in  that  marvel  of 
Lower  Egypt,  the  terraced  gardens  of 
Zairo  Palace  on  the  Nile’s  left  bank  at 
Ouah-Falka. 

Now,  the  real  power  behind  Messara 
happened  to  be  Zulik,  governor  of  Lower 


Egypt,  second  only  to  the  Khedive  in 
station  and  far  his  superior  in  both 
energy  and  brain.  Wherefore  the  fella- 
heen had  been  called  Zulik  the  Magnifi- 
cent by  reason  of  his  unrivaled  wealth 
and  the  audacious  splendor  with  which 
he  spent  it. 

Likewise  the  Nile  River  country  knew 
Zulik  as  the  real  criminal  behind  nine- 
tenths  of  Egypt’s  deviltry — the  financier 
of  slave-traders  in  the  Delta,  of  opium- 
smugglers  from  the  desert  borders,  and 
of  hashish  - dealers  along  the  upper 
Nile.  But  while  Sullivan  understood 
whose  hand  held  back  the  Secret  Service, 
bought  off  witnesses,  bribed  jailers,  and 
rescued  prisoners  in  open  daylight,  he 
had  so  far  failed  to  interest  the  Khedive, 
who  merely  shrugged  indifferent  shoul- 
ders. 

Thus  left  to  his  own  resources,  Sulli- 
van, as  head  of  the  British  organized  and 
controlled  Secret  Service,  was  now  per- 
sisting in  an  effort  to  work  on  Zulik, 
the  governor,  a righteous  judgment  in  a 
land  where  no  such  thing  exists.  In  the 
hunting  of  the  real  kings  among  men 
there  is  danger.  Though  many  had  laid 
a snare  for  Zulik,  all  these  hunters  had 
perished  in  their  own  contrivances.  So 
the  little  Secret  Service  head  was  moving 
cautiously,  and  to-night  had  moved  far 
— thanks  to  his  chief  assistant,  Richard 
Falconer.  For  Messara  Bey  was  known 
along  the  triple-belled  mouth  of  the  Nile 
as  Zulik’s  right  hand  and  master-work- 
man of  nameless  things. 

Wherefore  Sullivan  Pasha  faced  the 
interminably  smiling  Messara,  by  no 
means  despising  the  danger  in  that 
cigarette  - smoking,  woman  - smuggling, 
and  fat-bellied  Turk. 

“How  much?”  asked  the  woman- 
trader,  promptly,  for  he  was  wise  enough 
to  know  that  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  haggling  over  prices  with  this 
unusual  little  man. 

His  captor  smiled  gently  and  shook 
his  head.  “Not  how  much,  but  who ,” 
he  corrected;  “your  life  belongs  to  me, 
but  I don’t  want  it — at  least,  not  to- 
night. So  I’ll  trade  you  for  it.”  He 
reached  out  and  sank  an  agonizing  grip 
on  the  right  wrist  of  the  puffy-flesned 
Turk. 

“I  want  Zulik  the  Magnificent 
ruined,”  he  said,  with  a certain  soft 
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intensity,  “and  I count  on  you  to 
do  it.’’ 

“Set  a trap  for  Zulik!”  the  captive 
stammered.  “Are  you  mad,  my  little 
sheik  of  bulis  [thief-takers]?” 

“You  can  choose,”  Sullivan  explained, 
politely.  “Give  me  Zulik  Pasha  or  take 
your  own  chance  in  Cairo  before  the 
Court  of  No  Appeal.” 

Now,  this  meant  death  upside  down 
on  a reversed  cross,  thedegal  and  inhuman 
punishment  for  Messara’s  crime,  taken 
as  he  was  with  his  merchandise  around 
him.  He  turned  a face  gone  tawny 
yellow  to  the  pitiless  little  man  before 
him. 

“Afterward  I shall  go  untouched?” 
he  bargained,  cautiously — “I  and  my 
wives  and  my  goods,  clear  of  all  charges 
and  free  to  leave  Egypt?” 

“Free  you  shall  go,  and  cleared  of  all 
charges,”  Sullivan  promised,  “and  your 
goods  with  you;  but  not  these  women 
taken  to-night,  for  they  must  go  free 
to-morrow.” 

“Alhamdulillah!  ” (Praise  Allah,  lord 
of  the  three  worlds ! ) came  the  acceptance 
of  the  seller  of  women.  “ Aywa  [even  so], 
since  it  is  my  life  or  his;  but  never  was 
such  a price  paid  before  in  Egypt. 
There  are  no  hands  here  but  those 
of  the  Khedive  that  can  grip  the  might 
of  him  you  seek  to  master,”  he  ended, 
gloomily,  “and  who  are  we  to  do  this 
thing?’ 

The  Turk  dropped  his  head  as  he 
sought  for  the  thing  he  wanted.  At  last 
he  faced  the  openly  anxious  Sullivan. 

“ Behold ! 1 have  found  the  one  way,” 

he  assured  him,  “and  it  is  only  I who 
could  do  this  thing. 

“Seven  months  ago,”  continued  Mes- 
sara,  “the  Magnificent  was  ordered  by 
the  Khedive  to  buy  in  Stamboul  a Greek 
of  whom  rumor  clamored  as  a beauty  in- 
effable— a true  Peri.  Never — so  ran  the 
gossip  of  the  women-traders  in  the  cara- 
vansary— had  her  equal  been  offered  in 
the  markets  of  the  three  continents. 

“Protected  by  Zulik,  I brought  the 
girl  to  Cairo  in  a litter  in  open  daylight, 
telling  all  men  she  was  my  daughter,  and 
I set  her  before  Zulik.  Now  behold ! It 
is  true  I speak  unbelievable  things,  but 
the  Magnificent  turned  foolish  at  sight 
of  her — and  surely  the  beauty  of  this 
girl  is  a thing  no  man  may  forget. 
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“Zulik,  like  a madman,  sent  word  to 
Ishmael  Zaide  that  the  girl  was  dead  of 
fever,  and  has  kept  her  hidden,  not 
daring  to  visit  her  himself  for  fear  the 
Khedive,  disbelieving  the  story  of  this 
sudden  death,  may  have  set  spies  about 
him.  And  indeed,”  ended  the  bey,  “this 
may  well  be,  for  our  ruler — whom  may 
Allah  bless,  the  Prophet  love,  and  all 
true  believers  reverence  — has  never 
ceased  to  mourn  this  pearl  among  the 
daughters  of  men.” 

“Zulik  has  at  last  topped  off  seven 
thousand  crimes  with  one  mistake,”' 
commented  Sullivan,  grimly.  “And  yet 
— how  to  take  advantage  of  it?” 

“The  Magnificent  has  lodged  her  in  his 
most  carefully  guarded  kiosk,  the  smaller 
one  near  the  mer,”  continued  Messara. 
“ It  is  I who  put  her  there,  surrounded  by 
serving-women,  and  still  maintain  she  is 
my  daughter,  to  mislead  eavesdroppers 
or  paid  spies.  Wherefore  I can  enter 
secretly  and  carry  her  off  to  Achmet 
Raji,  Egypt’s  chief  eunuch,  telling  of 
Zulik’s  trickery,  after  which  the  Mag- 
nificent will  have  none  but  enemies  at 
court.” 

“Certainly  Zulik  would  obtain  no 
further  favors  from  Ishmael  Zaide,” 
Sullivan  admitted;  “but  even  with  the 
Khedive  angry,  the  Magnificent  would 
be  free,  rich,  and  powerful.  His  Ex- 
cellency in  such  a ouarrel  could  not 
venture  to  overturn  tne  second  man  in 
Egypt,  and  another  would  take  your 
place.  These  women  from  Europe 
would  still  enter  Egypt  bound,  gagged, 
and  drugged.  I tell  you  I want  more, 
Messara,”  he  ended,  tensely.  “I  have 
vowed  extermination  of  this  rotten  busi- 
ness, and  the  traffic  dies  with  Zulik;  for 
I could  frighten  off  or  run  down  the 
smaller  men.” 

“Now,  Allah  knows  I can  do  no 
more,”  bleated  the  slaver.  “Surely  dis- 
grace for  Zulik  is  much.” 

“I  have  sworn  to  have  his  head,” 
Sullivan  declared,  grimly,  “and  I begin 
to  think  I know  a way  to  get  it;  but  first 
of  all  to  make  sure  of  this  girl.” 

“Allah  make  thee  a king,  O askari 
el  akbarl ” (greatest  of  policemen)  was 
Hanna  Messara’s  tribute. 

After  which  flattery  Sullivan  remem- 
bered that  the  one  white  man  who  un- 
derstood the  natives  better  than  himself 
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was  missing,  and  they  waited  out  those 
two  hours  of  leave  granted  Captain 
Richard  Falconer. 

As  his  assistant  chief  remained  away, 
Sullivan  ordered  two  deputy-inspectors 
into  one  of  those  ordinary  Nile  River 
flat-bottoms  such  as  infest  the  lower 
river,  put  his  captive  aboard,  and  fol- 
lowed in  great  ill-humor;  for  to  set  out 
on  a round-up  of  Zulik  the  Magnificent 
with  his  best  man  off  duty  angered 
Sullivan  intensely. 

Meanwhile  that  badly  wanted  ab- 
sentee was  two  miles  away  and  happily 
employed  in  climbing  an  uncertain 
lattice-work  with  all  the  care  that  at- 
tends an  operation  wherein  the  slightest 
noise  or  a misplaced  foot  means  torture 
and  death. 

Beyond  any  question  the  kiosk  where- 
in Messara  insisted  that  Zulik  had  con- 
cealed a woman  desired  by  both  the 
Khedive  and  his  chief  minister  was 
a jewel  in  itself.  On  its  two-storied  top 
was  spread  an  Oriental  garden  of  the 
classic  Arab  type,  formed  with  a per- 
fection of  tropical  luxury  that  had  cost 
a million  nuss  riyals,  each  the  Nile  River 
equivalent  for  a Mexican  silver  dollar. 

The  low-reaching  palm-trees  were  un- 
derspread with  real  green  grass,  which 
in  Egypt  during  August  runs  into  mon- 
ey at  just  the  proportion  of  the  same 
article  in  pure  gold.  A waterfall  threw 
its  curtain  behind  the  palm-grove,  and  a 
fountain  fed  from  the  cataract  and 
splashed  into  a lake.  Overhead  was  the 
steel  framework,  on  which  ran  canvas 
sun-shields.  The  thing  was  a minor 
miracle,  but  Falconer,  who  had  ventured 
into  it,  clung  breathlessly  to  the  marble 
roof-railing  and  gave  no  thought  to  its 
beauty. 

Instead  he  caught  up  hungrily  in  his 
arms  that  woman  in  the  theft  of  whom 
Messara  and  Felix  Chatterton  Sullivan 
were  making  ready  to  risk  their  lives. 

“Two  weeks  of  drought  without 
drinking  from  your  eyes,  murmured 
this  wise  man  in  Egypt — “two  weeks  of 
famine  with  no  kisses  on  which  to  feed 
my  heart!  Listen,  Wardah  el  Darhab!” 
(Rose  of  Gold!)  he  exclaimed  finally; 
“surely  we  must  hurry,  for  I am  late 
and  am  waited  for.” 

He  walked  restlessly  to  the  railing  and 


studied  the  palace  garden  with  anxious 
eyes.  “Witn  a little  worse  luck,”  he 
told  her,  “ I could  not  have  reached  you, 
and  all  our  planning  for  to-night  would 
have  gone  astray.  Are  those  affairs 
cared  for,  and  do  your  women  sleep?” 

The  girl  stepped  clear  of  him  and 
glanced  up  so  her  long  lashes  cleared 
the  brilliant  pupils  sunk  in  the  bluish 
whites.  “Every  dweller  in  my  house 
has  drunk  of  the  coffee  with  hashish,” 
she  assured  him;  “but  your  face  fright- 
ens me;  only  the  eyes  and  voice  are 
yours.” 

Falconer  laughed  lightly.  “I  have 
spent  two  weeks  playing  native,”  he 
explained. 

“It  is  the  face  of  Saraji  Ali,  milk- 
brother  to  Messara  Bey,”  said  the  girl, 
slowly. 

“Exactly,”  was  the  answer,  “Saraji 
Ali,  Zulik  the  Magnificent’s  most  inti- 
mate bondsman  and  worker  of  iniquity; 
but  all  of  that  is  only  henna  and  coffee 
grounds  skilfully  handled.  Underneath 
is  Richard  Falconer,  whom  you  love  a 
little,  don’t  you?” 

“If  we  escape,  behold!  I am  your 
wife,”  she  whispered.  “But  where  can 
we  hope  to  hide  from  Zulik  in  Egypt? 

And  yet  to  leave  Egypt  means  an  end 
of  your  career.” 

“Zulik  has  no  strength  where  you  are 
going,”  he  told  her.  “My  sister  is 
waiting  for  us  in  my  boat,  and  ten  min- 
utes will  land  you  in  my  uncle’s  home.” 

“She  has  come  in  the  night  to  help 
me!”  murmured  the  Greek,  with  the 
ready  tears  of  her  people. 

Even  in  his  superabundant  happi- 
ness, Richard  Falconer  laughed  a trifle 
bitterly — his  “Rose  of  Gold”  slightly 
exaggerated  Margaret  Falconer’s  eager- 
ness to  welcome  her.  He  remembered 
the  objections  his  sister  had  offered  on 
learning  that  he  was  about  to  steal  a 
Greek  girl  from  an  Egyptian  roof.  Also 
he  recalled  the  seventeen  good  and  un- 
answerable reasons  she  had  promptly 
produced  as  to  why  it  was  a fool  thing 
to  do. 

However,  the  niece  of  Cairo’s  bishop 
was  there,  cowering  under  the  tight- 
drawn  silk  canopy  of  the  dahabiyeh. 

“My  sister  came  after  I told  her  I 
would  take  you  out  of  this  in  any  case. 

My  sister,  you  must  understand,”  he 
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added  with  a certain  grimness,  “ is  a 
thoroughbred.  Having  made  up  her 
mind  to  help  me,  she  has  accomplished 
wonderful  things.  We  owe  it  to  her 
that  the  Bishop  of  Cairo  is  waiting  to 
marry  us  at  once  — it  was  Margaret 
who  persuaded  the  most  strait-laced 
man  in  Egypt  to  receive  us  in  his  own 
home  and  give  us  unquestioning  social 
recognition. 

“All  of  which  are  things,”  he  ended, 
“that  we  have  been  quite  happy  with- 
out, and  may  not  prove  the  happier  for 

Rossessing;  but  it  is  because  of  these  that 
largaret  has  come  this  far  to  welcome 
you;  and  being  here,  we  can  count  on 
Margaret  — sne’s  game  to  the  last 
ounce.” 

The  Greek  turned  a puzzled  face  to- 
ward the  smiling  one  bent  over  her.  “ I 
don't  understand,  O one  I love,”  she 
answered,  a bit  plaintively.  “Why 
should  a bishop  object  when,  behold!  I 
also  am  a Christian  and  wear  three 
icons  over  my  heart  and  am  no  man’s 
wife?  For  that  reason  Zulik  sent  Mes- 
sara  to  Stamboul  and  the  Khedive  paid 
three  thousand  gold  purses  for  me.” 

Here  Falconer’s  “Rose  of  Gold” 
frowned  ominously  and  shook  herself 
dear  from  him,  sweeping  out  a quaint 
movement  of  anger  with  upturned 
palms.  “Would  your  sister  bring  so 
great  a price,  think  you?”  queried  War- 
dah  el  Darhab. 

“Eh!  my  sister?”  muttered  the  non- 
plussed Falconer. 

“I  speak  even  the  language  of  my  lord 
himself,”  the  girl  reminded  him,  resent- 
fully; “and  I can  count,  surely,  and 
understand  music.  Moreover,  I can 
dance  in  time  with  either  zitherineor 
flute.”  She  stopped  and  eyed  him  chal- 
lengingly,  taking  his  hands  and  pushing 
back  with  them  the  heavy  hair,  resem- 
bling roped  gold,  from  her  wide  eyes. 

“The  things  are  all  true  enough,” 
declared  Falconer;  “and  these  eyes 
never  saw  another  woman  who  could 
claim  two  of  them.” 

“Then  why,”  she  asked, keenly  enough, 
“is  your  uncle  unwilling  I should  be  your 
wife,  when  I come  for  nothing  except 
that  I will  your  hands  should  touch  me, 
and  no  other  man’s?” 

For  all  possible  answer  he  took  the 
small  head  between  his  two  browned 
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palms  and  looked  long  into  those  clear 
blue  jewels,  her  eyes. 

“My  uncle  doesn’t  understand  many 
things,”  he  at  last  ventured;  “ but  let’s 
get  away  at  once  by  the  smaller  water- 
gate,  for  you  must  be  ready.” 

“You  ordered  me  to  bring  nothing 
but  this,”  she  reminded  him,  shaking  out 
the  clinging  folds  of  the  silk  raida 
caught  over  the  left  shoulder.  “Surely 
I take  shame  to  come  as  a bride  before 
my  lord’s  sister  in  this  poor  fashion.” 

“From  now  on  you’ll  have  to  be 
gowned  like  Margaret,”  he  told  her, 
soothingly,  “in  things  from  Paquin  or 
Henri  Lemoine;  though  every  wise  man 
knows  that  west  of  the  Black  Sea  the 
cut  of  a woman’s  garment  is  a lost  art. 
Wherefore,  O Rose  of  Gold,”  he  declared 
with  sudden  intensity,  “you’ll  never  get 
anything  that  suits  me  half  as  well  as 
this.”  Then  he  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

A' stealthy  shuffle  on  the  lattice-work, 
and  Falconer  of  the  Secret  Service  put 
Wardah  el  Darhab  back  of  him  and 
turned  to  face  Felix  Chatterton  Sullivan. 
Behind  the  latter  showed  the  gasping 
countenance  of  Hanna  Messara  Bey. 

“The  chief!”  cried  Falconer,  far  loud- 
er than  the  circumstances  warranted  for 
safety;  and  unbelief  widened  his  eyes. 

For  his  part,  the  small  man  shrouded 
in  the  burnoose  made  a queer  dry  sound 
in  his  throat  like  snapping  metal;  but 
when  his  voice  came  it  was  smoothly 
quiet  enough. 

However,  it  was  the  fat  slave-trader 
who  pushed  Sullivan  aside  and  lurched 
first  over  the  marble  roof-rail.  “ Saraji 
Ali,  my  brother  of  the  breast!”  he 
spluttered;  “by  Allah,  his  beard,  here 
is  a ripe  pomegranate  well  guarded.  0 
thou  son  of  a wild  ass!  O perjured  and 
false  one!  What  dost  thou  here,  akhu 
labbanV ’ (milk  brother). 

“Peace,  O shouter  of  errors!”  broke 
in  the  flat,  even  tones  of  Sullivan;  “this 
is  my  own  man.  You  have  overstayed 
your  leave,  Captain  Falconer,”  he  an- 
nounced, coldly. 

A dull  flush  crept  under  the  other 
man’s  triple  coat  of  tan.  “I  had  ar- 
ranged everything  concerning  Messara,” 
he  began  again  with  increasing  hesi- 
tancy. “ I see  you  have  him  with  you. 
This  is  the  last  place  on  earth  I should 
have  expected  to  find  you  to-night.” 
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“That’s  a compliment  I can  return 
fully,”  Sullivan  commented,  grimly. 
“Perhaps  you  will  explain  just  why  I 
do  find  you  here  regardless  of  your  duty, 
or,”  he  added,  bitingly,  “this  woman’s 
reputation.” 

As  for  Falconer,  he  shuddered  with  a 
mixed  sensation  of  danger  and  rage, 
while  into  his  fine  eyes  swept  a dull  fire. 
“I  expect  to  marry  this  girl,”  he  de- 
clared, simply;  but  that  light  in  his  eyes 
showed  up  many  things  clearly  to  the 
keen-witted  little  man  watching  him. 
“First  of  all,  I must  get  her  away.” 

Whereupon  Sullivan  understood  that 
his  long-sought  plan  to  work  justice  on 
Zulik  the  Magnificent  began  to  look 
like  failure.  It  was  a perversity  of  fate 
that  had  countered  the  one  man  capable 
of  devising  the  scheme  against  the  one 
man  capable  of  blocking  it. 

“We  have  come  ourselves  to  free  the 
girl  from  Zulik,”  said  Sullivan  Pasha, 
cautiously. 

A light  warmed  the  young  captain’s 
eyes.  “I  had  already  worked  out  the 
details,  chief,”  began  Falconer,  an  al- 
most boyish  happiness  in  voice  and 
manner.  “I  have  a boat  with  two  of 
my  men  and  will  take  her  to  my  uncle’s.” 
He  stopped  on  the  edge  of  telling  Sulli- 
van that  Margaret  Falconer  was  wait- 
ing in  the  silk-curtained  cabin  on  the 
dahabiyeh , guarded  by  two  picked  sol- 
diers of  Falconer’s  company. 

At  this  moment  Sullivan’s  face  be- 
came set  like  a stone  image.  If  it  was 
necessary,  Falconer’s  love-affair  must  go 
the  way  of  many  another  man’s.  “She 
leaves  here,  as  I told  you,”  he  declared 
inflexibly;  “but  she  goes  to  the  vice- 
royal haremlik  and  not  to  the  Bishop  of 
Cairo.”  And  as  the  Rose  of  Gold  cried 
aloud  in  terror,  there  came  to  the  un- 
happy Falconer  a comprehension  of  why 
his  chief  and  the  fat  seller  of  women  had 
sought  out  the  roof  garden  of  that  kiosk 
containing  Zulik  the  governor’s  greatest 
treasure. 

Less  and  less  his  present  part  appealed 
to  Felix  Sullivan;  but  the  good  of  a 
whole  nation  clamored  for  the  over- 
throwal  of  Zulik — governor  and  crimi- 
nal. However,  the  older  soldier  hon- 
estly hoped  he  could  keep  the  girl 
unscathed.  He  hastened  to  explain  as 
much  to  the  haggard  captain.  “I  will 
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demand  her  to-morrow  of  His  Highness 
as  if  for  myself,”  Sullivan  promised; 
“and  I shall  not  be  refused  my  first 
request  after  twenty  years  of  service.” 

“ Do  you  think  he  will  let  her  go  after 
he  has  seen  her?”  cried  Falconer,  de- 
risively. He  caught  the  girl  from  be- 
hind him  and  forced  her  forward.  Her 
wonderful  hair  had  fallen  about  her 
face,  and  the  beauty  of  Zulik’s  “Rose 
of  Gold”  struck  the  other  man  like  a 
blow  in  the  face. 

Felix  Sullivan’s  glance  remained  fixed 
on  this  woman,  and  his  mouth  was 
dumb;  for  he  realized  that  it  would 
be  asking  much  to  believe  the  Khedive 
would  unbar  his  haremlik  to  release  the 
woman  who  stood  trembling  between 
them. 

Messara  followed  Sullivan,  who  turned 
back  to  the  marble  parapet;  for  his  own 
safety  hung  now  in  the  snare  for  Zulik; 
and  he  understood  that  this  powerful 
little  man  was  hesitating  to  bait  their 
trap  with  the  girl  who  had  crept  into 
Falconer’s  arms. 

“Once  in  the  haremlik  of  the  Khedive, 
she  will  draw  ruin  on  Zulik  like  steel  to 
the  Iodestone,”  Messara  reminded  him. 
He  paused  and  studied  the  distressed 
countenance.  “ Does  Sullivan  Pasha  no 
longer  desire  Zulik  the  Magnificent  lost 
between  the  Khedive’s  hands?” he  asked, 
coldly;  and  the  repetition  of  his  own 
phrase  made  earlier  in  the  night  stung 
the  listener  into  action. 

For  it  was  Sullivan’s  opinion  that  in 
any  case  Falconer  must  drop  this  insane 

f>roceeding,  bom  of  Egyptian  moon- 
ight,  sultanic  roof-gardens,  and — he  ad- 
mitted it  once  more — the  most  ravishing 
loveliness  he  had  yet  seen  in  woman- 
kind. Even  putting  aside  the  necessity 
of  punishing  Zulik  in  the  one  imaginable 
way,  Sullivan  decided  that  he  must 
prevent  Falconer’s  midsummer  mad- 
ness from  doing  permanent  injury  to 
the  boy’s  future. 

So  Sullivan  Effendi  set  his  lips  once 
more  in  straight  lines  and  faced  Falconer 
sternly. 

“Attention!  Captain  Falconer!”  The 
order  brought  the  soldier  with  me- 
chanical perfection  to  salute.  “I  have 
pledged  my  word  that  I will  demand  this 
girl  to-morrow  from  the  Khedive,  but  in 
any  case  she  must  go  there  to-night.” 
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He  held  up  a reproving  hand  as  Falconer 
threatened  to  break  in  on  him. 

“A  scuffle  will  bring  Zulik’s  guards 
on  us.  You  understand  what  that 
means  for  the  girl,  whereas  if  she  goes  to 
the  Khedive’s  there’s  always  a chance 
that  His  Highness  will  listen  to  me.” 

“ I understand,”  came  the  response. 

“Once  the  girl  is  delivered  to  the  chief 
of  the  summer  palace,”  went  on  Sullivan, 
“Messara  will  arouse  Zulik  and  declare 
he  saw  the  Khedive’s  head  eunuch, 
Achmet  Raji,  abduct  her.  Zulik  will 
comprehend  his  danger  if  the  Khedive 
once  sees  the  girl,  ft  will  then  be  this 
man’s  turn” — Sullivan  motioned  to 
the  openly  impatient  Messara  Bey — “ to 
urge  an  immediate  attempt  to  recover 
the  ‘Rose  of  Gold’  by  entering  the  small 
garden  gate  to  the  haremlik. 

Here  Messara’s  eyes  be^an  to  bulge; 
for  the  fat  slaver  had  intended  the 
Magnificent’s  political  ruin  to  follow  as 
soon  as  the  Khedive  learned  what  Zulik 
had  done  with  a Greek  girl  for  whom 
Ishmael  Zaide  had  expressed  a desire. 
But  the  little  man  who  held  Messara  in 
his  hand  wanted  more.  Also  he  had 
concocted  a way  to  get  it,  as  he  now 
proceeded  to  explain. 

“The  proof  to  Zulik  of  the  whole 
story,”  continued  the  Secret  Service 
head,  “ as  well  as  the  means  of  entering 
that  gate,  is  here,”  and  he  drew  out  a 
small,  French-made  key,  bearing  the 
triple-crowned  crest  of  vice-royal  Egypt. 
“With  this  key,  and  as  the  one  way  to 
avoid  gaining  the  Khedive’s  hatred, 
Zulik  will  go  further  and  commit 
Egypt's  one  unpardonable  sin.  All  of 
which,”  Sullivan  ended,  with  a sort  of 
quiet  intensity  that  compelled  both 
obedience  and  belief,  “is  more  than 
Messara  foresaw  when  he  brought  me 
here,  but  it  must  be  done.” 

Now  Messara  recognized  that  key,  and 
knew,  or  thought  he  knew,  that  only 
two  such  existed — one  for  the  Khedive, 
and  the  second  for  that  lean,  black,  and 
semi-human  autocrat,  the  Khedival 
chief  eunuch.  Its  possession  by  Sullivan 
Pasha  would  have  meant  sudden  death 
for  that  resourceful  little  man,  despite  his 
twenty  years’  faithful  service,  if  Egypt’s 
ruler  had  had  all  the  facts  in  hand. 

“By  Allah’s  own  soul!”  blasphemed 
the  thunder-struck  seller  of  women, 


“this  small  man  is  a devil.  Beyond  a 
doubt,  Zulik  will  think  the  key  was 
dropped  when  the  girl  was  stolen;  here 
is  a trap  baited  to  perfection  and  set  to 
the  breadth  of  a hair.” 

Falconer,  for  his  part,  made  no  com- 
ment, being  desperately  intent  on  schem- 
ing out  a way  to  checkmate  both  his 
commander  and  the  Khedive  of  Egypt. 
Therefore,  he  kept  his  mouth  shut 
while  Sullivan  outlined  the  end  of  it  all. 

“Zulik  must  enter  first,  and  Messara 
will  close  the  gate  behind  him  and 
ring  the  great  bell  alongside.  Then  the 
work’s  done,”  he  finished,  grimly;  “for 
the  shutting  of  that  door  and  the  ringing 
of  that  bell  will  bring  Achmet  Raji, 
chief  of  eunuchs,  and  death  to  the  in- 
truder, even  if  he  were  the  Khedive’s 
own  brother.” 

Whatever  Richard  Falconer  had  been 
planning,  he  put  it  aside  when  the 
entire  scheme  to  entrap  Zulik  had  been 
shown  him.  “I’ll  do  the  thing  myself, 
sir,”  he  declared;  “since  I cannot  pre- 
vent it,  and  on  the  understanding  that 
you  rouse  up  the  Khedive  at  sunrise  and 
request  the  return  of  the  girl;  but  I will 
myself  make  the  delivery  to  the  chief 
eunuch,  for  no  other  man  shall  touch 
her.” 

Sullivan  hesitated;  yet,  after  all,  so 
long  as  the  girl  went  to  the  haremlik  the 
details  had  no  importance  for  him. 

“Also,”  announced  Falconer,  “it 
should  be  I who  will  tempt  the  Magnifi- 
cent into  the  haremlik,  for  as  Messara’s 
foster-brother  and  Zulik’s  trusted  evil- 
doer, he  will  as  soon  follow  me  as 
Messara.  Above  all,”  ended  the  cap- 
tain with  cutting  significance,  “I  would 
be  certain  to  return  this  key,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  might  cost  your  own  life.” 

Sullivan  looked  thoughtfully  at  Hanna 
Messara,  and  what  he  saw  made  him 
accept  Falconer’s  proposal.  An  inde- 
scribable mixture  of  unbelief  and  con- 
tempt showed  in  the  incomparable 
beauty  of  the  Greek  girl’s  face  when 
Falconer  had  yielded. 

“Decidedly  all  men  are  alike,  then,” 
she  said,  slowly,  in  her  mother-tongue, 
and  turned  away  from  them,  as  the 
sheen  of  her  Cyprian  - hiked  knife 
flashed  in  the  electnc  glare. 

Falconer’s  left  hand  shot  out  too  late 
to  grip  the  weapon,  but  his  arm  took  the 
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blade  neatly.  The  captain  drew  the 
knife  out  of  the  wound  and  flung  it 
forty  feet  to  the  end  of  the  roof-garden, 
while  the  two  looked  far  into  each 
other's  eyes. 

“Do  you  suppose  I would  have 
stopped  the  knife  if  there  was  no  other 
way?”  he  asked,  reproachfully.  “Only 
come  quietly  and  I shall  answer  for  every- 
thing.” 

“You  love  me?”  asked  the  “Rose 
of  Gold.”  To  Sullivan’s  infinite  discon- 
tent these  two  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
him. 

“I  love  you,  my  sweet,”  said  Fal- 
coner; and  the  inflections  of  the  young, 
flexible  voice  came  very  softly.  “O 
Rose  of  Gold,  I love  you  as  the  gods 
will,  and  as  a woman  prays  for,  and  as  a 
man  can,  now  and  then.” 

Sullivan  heard  it  with  lowered  eyes, 
conscious,  although  bitterly  hostile  to 
it  all,  that  here  was  something  greater 
than  ruling  nations  or  trapping  kings. 
“Of  course  it's  all  rot — it  would  ruin 
him,  I tell  you,”  he  admonished  the  un- 
comprehending Messara,  “and,  more- 
over, I must  nave  Zulik.”  But  when 
they  were  once  more  against  the  marble 
roof- railing  he  called  back:  “Better 
hurry.  Falconer,”  and  stopped,  shocked 
himself  at  the  half-sob  he  nad  found  in 
his  own  proverbially  bitter-dry  tones. 

“She’ll  go  now,  chief,”  was  the  aston- 
ishingly steady  answer. 

It  was  the  fat  slaver  who  crept  first 
down  the  lattice,  with  Falconer  follow- 
ing after,  carrying  the  girl  he  loved  to 
another  man’s  harem,  and  that  man  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt. 

“Messara  and  I will  make  sure  that 
the  girl  is  accepted  by  the  haremlik 
guards,”  explained  Sullivan,  courteously. 

“You  don’t  trust  me,”  Falconer  an- 
swered, “but  there’s  no  use  in  your 
being  recognized  by  my  men  or  the 
haremlik  guards.  Better  follow  in  your 
own  dahabiyeh  until  you  see  her  turned 
over  to  the  Khedive’s  people.” 

Now,  no  one  understood  better  than 
Sullivan  that  the  proposed  violation  of 
Ishmael  Zaide’s  women-quarters  would 
lead  to  a far-reaching  investigation,  and 
there  were  reasons  why  he  should  not 
be  recognized  in  an  affair  calculated  to 
turn  native  Cairo  inside  out.  Falconer 
seemed  safe  enough  as  Messara’s  foster- 
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brother;  but  Sullivan — if  known — might 
be  connected  with  the  existence  of  the 
third  and  unofficial  key  to  that  most 
sacred  of  all  Egyptian  portals,  the 
Khedive’s  private  entry  to  the  vice- 
royal haremlik. 

So  while  Falconer  disappeared  with 
the  “Rose  of  Gold”  under  the  silk 
canopy  of  the  dahabiyeh  of  the  Bishop  of 
Cairo,  the  other  two  manceuvered  their 
craft  to  within  fifty  feet  of  the  leading 
boat,  from  which  distance  they  discreet- 
ly dogged  Falconer’s  party  until  they 
saw  Wardah’s  silk  raida  and  heavy  veil 
flash  in  the  lamplight  that  illumined 
the  hawk-like  face  of  the  Khedive’s 
chief  eunuch.  The  spiteful  harem  at- 
tendant cursed  the  man  he  thought  was 
Messara’s  foster-brother  for  delivering 
his  merchandise  at  such  sleepy  hours. 
Then  the  harem  autocrat  slammed  the 
heavy  water-gate  in  Falconer’s  tense 
face,  and  the  thing  was  done.  They 
turned  Messara  ashore  under  the  guard 
of  those  two  sub-inspectors  who  had 
accompanied  Sullivan,  after  which  the 
chief  himself  vanished  behind  the  tama- 
risk grove  that  hid  the  main  entrance 
to  the  Khedive’s  summer  residence. 

For  his  part.  Captain  Falconer  headed 
back  toward  the  vast  palace  of  Zulik 
the  Magnificent,  armed  with  the  triple- 
crested  key  to  the  vice-regal  haremlik. 

An  hour  later  the  single  cry  of  Zulik 
vibrated  throughout  a dozen  tense  sec- 
onds in  the  ears  of  the  man  whose 
trembling  hand  still  clutched  the  shaking 
bell-pull  alongside  the  Khedive’s  private 
entrance  to  his  seraglio. 

There  was  no  second  call — the  saber 
of  Achmet  Raji,  chief  of  eunuchs,  had 
intervened.  Undoubtedly  the  intruder 
could  have  bought  up  the  harem  chief, 
given  the  necessary  secrecy  and  time — 
m fact,  Zulik  had  brought  along  both 
money  and  jewels  to  purchase  the  im- 
mediate return  of  the  woman  for  whom 
he  had  betrayed  his  master  and  com- 
mitted the  Nile  River  country’s  one 
unpardonable  sin. 

It  was  the  bell  that  did  it — just  as 
Sullivan  had  planned — bringing  the 
women  shrieking  into  the  corridors, 
rousing  even  the  opium-tainted  Khedive. 

It  showed  the  head  eunuch  that  he  was 
lost  himself,  if  found  bartering  with  an- 
other man  in  Ishmael  Zaide’s  holy  of 
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holies.  Whereupon,  with  the  inimitable 
presence  of  mind  and  the  unhesitating 
cruelty  that  seems  peculiar  to  his  class 
and  kind,  the  harem  chief  killed  his  man 
before  the  huge  gong  quit  ringing. 

And  a moment  later,  the  man  who 
had  rung  that  bell  was  madly  driving 
a double-oared  dahabiyeh  without  lights 
toward  the  four-storied  palace  of  the 
English  Bishop  of  Cairo. 

Now,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  wore  a 
badly  worried  expression  wnen  Felix 
Sullivan  Pasha  sought  him  at  an  un- 
usually early  hour  the  next  morning. 
The  Khedive’s  peevishness  turned  to  an 
unholy  wrath  when  the  head  of  his  secret 
police  got  through  explaining  what  he 
was  after. 

“Give  you  a woman  from  my  harem- 
lik!”  Ishmael  Zaide  repeated,  incredu- 
lously. “Surely  madness  rages  in  Egypt 
and  the  household  of  her  ruler  has  be- 
come a market-place  wherein  all  men 
seek  freely  what  their  hearts  desire. 
Behold!  this  very  night  my  own  place 
was  entered  secretly;  but  the  dog  has 
lost  his  head,  even  if  he  was  ” — here  the 
rince  hesitated  and  eyed  the  chief  of 
is  secret  police  dubiously. 

“Second  to  none  but  the  Khedive  in 
Lower  Egypt,”  filled  in  the  listener 
smoothly,  and  Ishmael  Zaide’s  trouble 
gave  way  to  astonishment.  “It  is  my 
business  to  know  many  things,”  ex- 
plained the  Secret  Service  head  mod- 
estly, and  His  Highness  wondered 
thoughtfully  how  much  this  silent  little 
man  had  figured  in  the  events  of  the 
night.  Nobody  knew  better  than  His 
Excellency  the  eternal  feud  existing 
between  the  late  governor  of  Lower 
Egypt  and  the  small  individual  now 
standing  respectfully  beside  his  chair  of 
state.  However,  the  Khedive  likewise 
understood  that  the  Sphinx  was  a bab- 
bling woman  as  compared  with  Felix 
Chatterton  Sullivan. 

“There  is  no  reason  known  to  Allah 
that  would  permit  my  giving  you  a 
woman  from  my  own  harem,”  he  an- 
nounced, aggressively. 

“It  is  the  same  woman  Zulik  died  in 
seeking,”  began  Sullivan,  when  the 
court  usher  announced:  “His  Grace, 
the  Bishop  of  Cairo,  and  Captain  Rich- 
ard Falconer.” 

Here  were  folk  of  some  importance, 


and  the  petulant  Khedive  forced  a 
polite  greeting  to  the  portly,  rosy- 
cheeked,  and  correctly  gaitered  ecclesi- 
astic, who,  obviously  in  a high  state  of 
excitement,  speedily  imparted  his  own 
wish  to  tbe  already  irritated  Ishmael 
Zaide. 

“Vengeance  on  Zulik  the  Magnifi- 
cent!— give  you  a woman  from  my  own 
house! ’’ejaculated  the  bewildered  ruler. 
“Your  lordship  demands  two  impossi- 
bilities. As  for  Zulik,  the  man’s  dead; 
and  for  the  woman — ” 

“It  is  the  same  woman  that  I asked 
for,”  put  in  Sullivan,  with  a glance  at 
his  subordinate.  He  had  good  reason  to 
dread  lest  the  truth  escape  Falconer 
when  he  found  that  the  Khedive  had 
absolutely  refused  to  give  up  the  “ Rose 
of  Gold.’  However,  the  captain  smiled 
cheerfully  at  his  commander  and  patted 
encouragingly  the  gloved  hand  of  the 
veiled  woman  Who  had  entered  unobtru- 
sively with  him. 

“Once  more  the  same  girl  Zulik  died 
in  seeking,”  repeated  the  Khedive  al- 
most dreamily.  Wonder  had  beaten  all 
the  ill-humor  out  of  him.  For  he  real- 
ized that  his  harem-tragedy  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  seemed  to  be  no  mystery 
to  these  people  around  him.  Then  he 
suddenly  exhibited  an  acute  interest  in 
the  matter  before  him. 

“ By  Allah!  who  is  this  woman  that  all 
Cairo  seems  seeking?”  he  demanded. 

Sullivan  opened  his  mouth  to  explain 
as  best  he  could  concerning  Wardah  el 
Darhab,  but  gave  the  nearest  approach 
to  a gasp  of  surprise  ever  extorted  from 
him  when  the  Bishop  declaimed  sono- 
rously, “It  is  my  niece,  Margaret  Fal- 
coner, put  there  by  her  brother,  Captain 
Falconer.” 

“Put  there  to  save  her  from  the  in- 
sults of  Zulik,”  explained  the  captain, 
impressively.  “He  threatened  us  last 
night  while  we  were  boating,  and  as 
a last  resort  I put  her  in  at  the 
haremlik  water-gates,  where  the  guards 
thought  her  an  addition  to  Your  Ex- 
cellency’s household.  Even  then,”  went 
on  Falconer,  indignantly,  “Zulik  swore 
he  would  follow  her — ” 

“And  he  did,”  broke  in  the  exasper- 
ated monarch — “the  dog  of  an  Ar- 
menian, who  lapped  from  my  hands  the 
wealth  of  thousands.  I say,  he  did  it,” 
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fairly  blubbered  Ishmael  Zaide,  thinking 
that  at  last  he  understood  affairs,  “ and 
he  lost  his  head  for  it.  So  no  more 
about  vengeance  on  Zulik.” 

The  Bishop  of  Cairo  shuddered. 
That  good  soul  saw  drawn  back  for  a 
moment  the  thin  veil  of  Western  civili- 
zation and  looked  for  an  instant  into  the 
native  pit,  seething  beneath  the  scant 
covering  of  European  decency  so  care- 
fully provided  for  Cairo  and  its  Moslem 
ruler. 

“I  only  ask  for  my  niece,”  he  said, 
more  quietly;  “an  Englishwoman  who 
has  sought  sanctuary  in  your  own 
home.” 

Ishmael  Zaide  swore  in  Arabic,  but 
there  was  only  one  answer  to  such  an 
appeal  from  such  a personage.  So  he 
gave  his  chief  black  man  a snort  order. 

The  advent  of  a thickly  veiled  figure 
in  a silk  ratda  preceded 'a  sigh  of  relief 
from  the  bishop,  as  the  latest  comer, 
with  a cry  of  “Uncle!”  fled  to  the  out- 
stretched arms  of  the  rejoicing  cleric. 

“Madge!”  exclaimed  the  old  gentle- 
man with  real  emotion  in  his  puffed 
eyes — “safe  and  sound!” 

The  Khedive  turned  his  narrowed,  dis- 
contented gaze  ominously  enough  on  his 
Secret  Service  chief. 

“You,  who  know  all  things,”  said 
His  Excellency,  spitefully — “you,  who 
demanded  as  a reward  of  faithful  ser- 
vices the  gift  of  this  woman — why 
didn’t  you  say  at  once  who  she  was?” 

Having  known  nothing  of  Margaret 
Falconers  presence  in  the  bishop’s 
dahdbiyeh  on  the  preceding  night,  the 
Secret  Service  head  was  caught  m a cor- 
ner that  might  easily  prove  fatal.  How 
had  Zulik  gained  entrance  to  the  harem- 
lik?  Sullivan  entertained  no  delusions 
as  to  what  would  happen  to  himself 
sdiould  the  Khedive  chance  on  the  trail 
of  that  third  key  with  the  triple  crest. 
Yet  his  unbreakable  calm  gave  no  sign 
of  shattering  and  his  straightforward 
glance  met  the  shifting  eyes  of  his 
master  in  a way  that  Ishmael  Zaide 
knew  well  and  disliked  intensely.  So 
His  Highness  looked  elsewhere  as  Sulli- 
van told  him,  reprovingly: 

“I  wished  to  avoid  scandal,  sir,  or 


worse.  I had  hoped,”  he  continued, 
“to  return  Miss  Falconer  to  her  petmle 
without  the  necessity  of  all  this.  It’s 
not  a nice  story — and  the  opposition 
journals  could  make  it  most  unpleasant 
for  us;  and  God  knows,”  he  ended,  al- 
most passionately,  “we’re  none  too 
well  thought  of  already  in  European 
capitals.  I must  implore  the  bishop  to 
keep  our  secret,  if  only  for  Miss  Fal- 
coner’s sake.” 

Here  was  a reasonable  lie  for  both 
the  Khedive  and  the  bishop.  It  had  the 
exquisite  virtue  of  being  more  plausible 
than  the  truth,  and  it  passed  unchal- 
lenged. Moreover,  it  left  nobody  at 
fault  except  the  late  governor,  Zulik. 

But  Ishmael  Zaide  perceived  dimly 
that  he  had  in  some  way  been  used  as  a 
cat’s-paw,  or  worse — both  he  and  his 
supremely  sacred  haremlik. 

“There’s  something  underneath,”  in- 
sisted the  Khedive  more  to  himself  than 
the  group  about  him.  “ I would  like,” 
finished  Ishmael  Zaide,  who  was  not 
wanting  in  a certain  sort  of  intelligence 
— “I  would  like  to  see  the  real  cause  of 
it  all.” 

Sullivan  smiled  a queer  sort  of  grimace. 

“If  Captain  Falconer  will  introduce 
his  wife  now,”  suggested  that  indi- 
vidual’s commanding  officer,  politely. 

And  as  the  veil  went  backward,  pre- 
liminary to  the  formal  presentation, 
Felix  Sullivan  Pasha  rested  his  glance 
upon  that  supremely  beautiful  contour 
of  face  and  those  inimitable  turquoises 
that  nature  had  given  Wardah  el  Darhab 
for  eyes. 

And  if  ever  Anglo-Egyptian  society 
marveled  that  the  beautiful  wife  of 
Richard  Falconer  served  coffee  so  per- 
fectly in  the  true  native  style,  it  won- 
dered even  more  profoundly  over  the 
fabulously  costly  gift  forwarded  by 
Felix  Chatterton  Sullivan  at  the  birth 
of  her  daughter.  This  was  a great  rose 
molded  in  pure  gold,  stemmed  with  a 
single  emerald,  and  at  its  heart  a dia- 
mond of  rarest  water,  while  around  its 
outer  petals,  cut  in  the  fine  characters 
of  the  classic  Arabic,  went  the  old  wish 
of  the  poet  from  el  Hejaz: 

“May  the  bud  of  the  rose  be  perfect.” 
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A Philosopher  in  Central  Park 

BY  F LAV  MW  S.  MARTIN 


A ' v - ’> y\.  ry.t  V.W  YORK  would  Kaye 
if. Vy;  l,i . n ;i  more  interesting 

Nf*,iv  city ;.if  it  hail  climbed 
ever  the  island  of  Matt- 
:y  Iravtat)  instead  of  grad- 
• : y • - »;,•  jug  and  squaring  it  .all 

, such  a checker- 

! ; i see  that  in  Central 

|*arfei  where  the  original  rocks  have  been 
left  about  as  they  wetti  and  the  roads 
f'olhiW  more  or  less  the  lines  of  least 
Resistance.,  There  are  hills  in  the  Parky 
and  the  rbadsi  fun  around  them  ; dales 
and  gullies  that  the  roads  and  paths  run 
through;  pdrids  that  they  skirt,  or  cross 
on  bridges.  So  It  was  originally  wirh 
the  rest  of  the island.  It  w*3s  all  rockyv 
irregular,  tumultuous,  disordered.  But 
su  rvey  Ur s laid  r t bdf ; not  wit  h jud  gmen  t 
and  regard  for  nature,  as  cows  would 
have  thing;  but  in  the  hard  fashion 
usual  to  surveyors  who  squint  through 
those  glasses  that  top  their  tripods,  arid 
contrive  straight  streets  cvn  their  maps, 
and  practise  to  obtain  right-angled  lots. 
And  so  one  thing  that:  makes: Central 
Park  so  great  a nwdittririre  fhe  socithing 
contrast  that;  it  offers  to  everything 
around  it,  Yriu  come. in  there  out  vf  the 
monotony  of  streets  ih.tr  run  e*st  and 
west  anti  avenues  that  stretch  intermi- 
nably north  and  soitrh  into  one  consider- 
able tract  wlierc-  :r  straight  line  is  a 
great  rarity.  The  Mall  h as  it  r aig la t lines 
and  is  level.  Some  of  the  meadows  are 
h.*  v el  enough  to  pi  ay  ten  nis  cm,  h u r fi .its 
that  ate  really  flat,  and  stfuight  lines 
and  right  angles,  aw  happily  nr.-  in 
Central  Pack,  . '■■  ■';  •■'/; 

If  Our  Park  wire  fully  appreciated 
it  would  he  like  the  stre et -c ars-’-fliy 
seats  all  taken  and  folks  waiting  'for: 
sopie  one  to  gome  out  so  they  could 
*:  i «••*.>/.}  in . As  it  is,  it  gathers  in  a wonder- 
ful num Iter  of  people,  Its  .rn$Kt  remark- 
a b It  feature  is  the  human  life  that 
abounds  in  it.  It  is  two  miles,  and  a half 
long  aftd  about  half  a mile  wide,  and  in  the 
daylight  hbiirs  its  populatipn  variti  only 


from  thick  to  dense,  It  is  dense  on 
Saturdays  in  May,  yphen  the  school  chil- 
dren have  May  parties  there,  and  on 
fair  Sunday  afternoon*,  and  on  most  fair 
Saturday  alterhooRs,  and  thick  on  other 
fair  afternoons.  In  the  mornings  it  is 
not  so  full,  hut  abounds  in  babies  and 
small  children  and  their  nurses: or  moth- 
ers, and  in  riders  on  the  bridle- path,  and 
carriages  and  motor-cars  and  fortunate 
beings  who  are  our.  of  a job  arid  have 
leisure  to  sit  on  a bench  and  smoke  a 
pipe  andcakethe  air. v 

I ne^fcr' Cfrtfrttcsd  the  people  in  the 
Park  -at  any  one  rimre  but  that  was  be- 
cause there  were,  always  too  many  to 
count.  1 never  got  up  in  the  night  to 
inspect  the  Park,  hut  I presume  there 
ire  people  there  at  night.  In  Paris  at 
about  eleven  o'clock  a man  with  a drum 
goes  about  the  Tuilerics  Gardens  and 
heats  a warning  to  all  the  people  to  go 
home,  and  when  they  have  gone  the 
Gardens  are  locked  up.  Rut  the  Park 
is  never  emptied  arid  closed  like  that. 
:.  It  .is  lighted  at  night  as  the  streets  yre, 
-but  not  so  much  bur  that  people  who  -are 
at  tlty  time  of  life  to  be  interested  in 
moonlight  eaty  <d>  serve  <t  there  to  good 
advantage.  For  the  Park  abound*  its 

pi  aces  where  t he 

charming,  walks  where  one  gets  it  hi- 
tcred  .through  the  trcetopS,  seats  a little 
retired. . where  one  can  sec  it  reflected  in 
the  writer.  The  walk,  around  the  rerev- 
voir  r husk  what  it  must  he  when  the 
temperature  is  about  right  and  rhewind 
jrif®  .gnnngh,  .and  the  morin  neither  too 
. -.yss-'tf^g  nor  too  mature: And  the  Company 
suitable!  Of  courri;  mooriijRht  on  the 
Hudson  seen  from  the  Riverside  has 
• i-  !•:••.!  il-k  points,  bur  if  She  Isvfes  on  the 
fCasf  Ride  that  iy  Jim  that  much  farther 
tdf.  And  less . tfctired-rrilWrii&t.  indeed,  like 
beirig  at  the  thearer-*  arid  the  river  and 
the  passing  boats  arid  ul|  rimy  he  just  alit- 
tlc  too  districting  i h^Vvt'yev^t^yseiC 
tyalk'gd  around  thi?  Park  reservoir  by 
iriooullghi.  for  1 caim*  to  live  iri  NeR 
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York  at  rather  an  advanced  age,  but  I 
am  sure  that  exercise  is  not  neglected, 
nor  the  observation  of  the  moon  effects 
on  the  lake,  or  on  the  yacht-pond,  nor 
the  straggle  of  the  moonlight  through 
the  branches  of  the  trees  as  seen  from 
benches  suitably  located,  or  the  roll  of 
the  meadows  in  that  soft  light,  I am 
sure,  because  in  New  York  you  must  go 
into  some  parktoget  much  good  of  moon- 
light and  because  whenever  there  is 
much  of  anybody  in  the  Park  a notable 
proportion  of  them  arc  lovers.  When- 
ever I go  there  I see  lovers  in  profusion. 
I never  have  been  very  early  in  the 
morning,  when  the  Kneipp-cure  enthu- 
siasts go  to  walk  barefoot  in  the  dewy 
grass,  and  another  lot  of  health-seekers 
go  to  drink  mineral  waters,  but  I guess  the 
lovers  are  there  then.  The  babies  would 
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hardly  be  out  at  that  hour,  but  the  lovers 
might.  Nothing  daunts  them.  The  last 
time  I passed  the  pavilion  was  in  the 
morning,  and  there  were  three  pairs  of 
lovers  in  it,  each  looking  out  at  a differ- 
ent prospect.  That  was  in  mid-Novem- 
ber, late  in  the  season.  I came  across 
the  Park  from  Seventy-seventh  Street  in 
the  late  afternoon  a few  days  later,  and 
they  abounded.  There  was  a pretty,  yel- 
low sunset  that  day,  and  I sat  down  with 
my  back  to  the  Needle  of  Cleopatra  to 
watch  it  through  the  bare  branches  of 
trees  which  interlace  very  beautifully 
there.  A handsome  urchin  of  six  or 
seven  years,  in  white  clothes,  sped  back 
and  forth  on  roller-skates  and  was  so 
obviously  a parlor-bred  child  that  I be- 
gan to  wonder  who  was  looking  after 
him.  There  was  nobody  near  but  a 
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dark-haired  girl  walking  up  and  down 
with  a young  European  who  was  talking 
with  great  earnestness  and  more  elo- 
cution with  the  hands  than  is  common  to 
us  Yankees.  I wondered  what  he  was 
saying.  Whatever  it  was,  she  responded 
in  kind,  and  seemed  so  much  occupied 
that  I could  not  connect  her  with  the 
urchin  until  suddenly  on  his  skates  he 
bore  down  on  her  and  seized  hold  of 
her  dress  with  the  confidence  of  a 
proprietor. 

It  is  gratifying  when  a nurse-maid  is 
able  to  illuminate  her  labors  like  that 
with  timely  beams  of  courtship.  The 
Park  abounds  in  nurse-maids  and  their 
charges,  as  it  does  in  carriage  people, 
invalids,  people  of  leisure,  lovers,  and 
gray  squirrels.  There  are  monuments  in 
the  Park  (not  all  of  them  very  edifying) 
to  Shakespeare,  Daniel  Webster,  Burns, 


Scott,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  and  other  de- 
serving people,  but  there  is  no  monu- 
ment to  the  nurse-maid,  by  far  more 
deserving  than  any  of  them  of  such 
recognition.  There  should  be  such  a 
monument  done  by  the  best  hand  in  the 
business  and  placed  either  where  the 
effigy  of  Shakespeare  now  looks  down  on 
the  lively  children  who  play  tag  year 
after  year  around  its  base,  or  else  over 
by  the  Menagerie,  within  sight  of  the  cor- 
morants and  sacred  animals.  Perhaps 
when  the  Arsenal  at  the  Sixty-fourth 
Street  entrance  is  removed, The  Nurse- 
maid will  find  a place  on  its  site,  with 
tulip-beds  all  about  her.  And  there 
should  be  space  on  its  pedestal  for  hun- 
dreds of  names  of  honest  women  who 
have  been  faithful  to  other  people’s  chil- 
dren, including  one  who  was  faithful  to 
some  1 knew',  and  who  wearily  declared 
that  she  “had  seen 
those  animals  until 
she  knew  every  hair 
on  their  backs.” 

I understand 
there  are  nurse- 
maids w'ho  are  not 
all  they  should  be 
and  neglect  their 
charges  or  are  not 
kind  to  them,  and  I 
have  myself  seen 
the  sun  shining  too 
strong  in  babies’ 
eyes;  but  on  the 
whole  they  give  the 
observer  reassur- 
ance about  human 
life.  For  it  must  be 
tiring  to  stand  by, 
or  even  sit  by,  while 
children  play — and 
they  do  it  by  the 
hour — and  for  other 
people’s  children. 
They  are  paid? 
Yes,  they  are  paid, 
hut  it  is  incredible 
that  money  could 
buy  nurse-maids  if 
it  were  not  eked  out 
with  that  golden  af- 
fection with  which 
little  children  pay 
their  own  debts. 

The  nurse-maids 
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encourage  one  about  life,  and  so,  of 
course,  do  the  lovers.  And  there  might 
be  a pair  of  lovers  in  marble  or  bronze  in 
the  Park,  but  I am  not  for  it.  It  is  not 
necessary.  The  lovers  will  always  be 
there;  for  they  have  a habit  of  infesting 
parks  and  have  had  since  ages  before 


Horace  heard  their  Unes  susurn  in  the 
Campus  Martins.  And  they  will  immor- 
talize themselves;  and,  besides,  they  like 
it.  We  don’t  put  up  statues  of  people 
for  doing  what  was  pleasant,  but  for  do- 
ing what  was  hard.  But  justly  and  with 
reason  we  may  rejoice  in  the  lovers,  and 
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that  they  can  do  it,  and  that,  in  the  teeth  yards  where  shrubs  are  taken  before  they 

of  all  the  agitation  about  who  shall  vote,  are  set  out.  There  must  be  these  deposi- 

and  who  shall  make  the  laws,  and  who  tories,  and  those  there  are  well  placed, 

shall  make  the  fire,  and  who  shall  sup-  where  they  are  not  too  visible.  For  in 

port  the  family,  and  who  shall  rule  it,  respect  to  that,  and  in  all  the  particulars 

and  eugenic  marriage,  and  the  double  of  landscape  architecture,  the  Park  was 
standard,  and  all  the  disputable  ques-  very  well  laid  out,  and  is  a work  on  which 

no  considerable 
improvements  have 
ever  been  de- 
manded. Land  is  so 
scarce  and  so  dear 
in  the  central  part 
of  Manhattan  Is- 
land that  there  is  a 
regular  recurrence 
of  effort  to  plant  in 
the  Park  something 
which  does  not  be- 
long there  and  for 
which  there  is  no 
space  to  spare.  Our 
metropolitan  fam- 
ily grows  so  fast  and 
changes  so  much 
from  decade  to  dec- 
ade that  there  is  not 
much  permanence1 
of  tradition  in  it, 
and  again  and  again 
the  Park’s  defend- 
ers have  to  be  ral- 
lied against  vandal 
intruders  with  a 
conviction  that  one 
more  art-gallery  or 
museum  or  concert- 
hall  or  something 
else,  in  the  Park, 
would  be  a great 
boon  to  the  people 
and  would  still 
leave  room  enough 
for  grass  and  trees 
and  roads.  For  the 
. „ years  it  has  been 

possible  to  defeat  all  the  worst  of  these 
projects.  I he  last  great  concession  of 
territory  that  the  Park  had  to  make  was 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  The 
Museum,  however,  serves  two  great 
purposes:  it  is  splendid  as  a museum 
(except  that  the  old  red-brick  part  of  it 
makes  rather  a harsh  assault  on  the 
landscape  and  the  eye)  and  it  is  very 
effective  as  a horrible  example  of  the 
consequences  of  starting  any  kind  of 


The  Hast  Drive  where  Fashion  enters  and  departs 


tions  and  all  the  unspeakable 


ones,  still 

out  of  the  vast  treasury  of  nature  there 
should  be  furnished  this  tireless  proces- 
sion of  lovers  who  find  that  in  life  which 
they  wish  may  continue,  and  walk  in  the 
Park  and  plot  to  keep  it  up. 

There  are  buildings  in  the  Park— some 
that  are  necessary  to  its  maintenance, 
like  farm  buildings  on  a farm:  stables 
for  horses  and  sheds  for  carts  and 
wheelbarrows,  tool -houses,  shelter  for 
the  sheep  that  graze  on  the  meadows, 
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building,  not  necessary  to  a park,  in  the 
Park  inclosure.  As  a museum,  the  Mu- 
seum is  a palace  of  delights;  by  far  the 
greatest  treasure-house  in  all  the  coun- 
try; but  as  a Park  property,  it  is  a 
formidable  intruder,  vast,  heavy,  ad- 
dicted to  excessive  growth,  and  reproach- 
ful to  the  greeneries 
it  pushes  into.  Of 
course  it  will  stay 
where  it  is,  and  it 
must  be  admitted 
that  it  supplements 
in  its  way  the  work 
of  recreation  to 
which  the  Park  is 
dedicated,  but  let  t f- 

us  hope  that  when  „ 

once  its  square  has  -©V  " Iff 

been  inclosed  and  fop 

it  is  a completed  v 

structure,  the  col- 
lections  it  cannot 

hold  will  find  homes  . . I ^ 

elsewhere.  VlH 

As  for  the  other 
buildings,  most  of  - . < 

them  go  back  to  the  G' 

sixties  or  there- 
abouts and  are  ugly  ^ 

little  buildings,  but  3i 

of  no  consequence, 


of  the  heroic  sixties,  and  how  much 
less  accomplished  we  still  are  than  the 
French  in  the  purveying  of  picturesque 
refreshment. 

The  admirable  skill  of  Vaux  that  con- 
trived oUr  Park  as  it  is,  and  led  three 
streets  across  it  invisibly,  and  did  the 


Under  the  Shadow  of  Fifth  Avenue 


other  feats  that  left  it  beautiful,  so  led 
a drive  around  it  as  to  extend  it  to  the 
length  of  seven  miles.  In  older  days, 
when  horses  still  hauled  or  carried  us, 
that  was  about  as  far  as  carriage  people 
had  time  to  go  of  an  afternoon.  Now 
that  the  motor-car  is  the  prevailing 
vehicle,  the  Park  seems  smaller,  for  the 
automobiles,  however  restrained,  main- 
tain a higher  speed  than  horses  did,  and 
keep  it  up  much  more  steadily.  Of 
course  the  motor-cars  crowd  the  roads  in 
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the  afternoon;  of  course  they  make  the 
crossings  more  hazardous  than  they  used 
to  be;  of  course  they  diffuse  some  odors 
of  gasolene,  though  that  is  better  than 
it  was.  and  they  have  been  almost  bro- 
ken of  the  obnoxious  habit  of  smoking. 
If  motor-cars  were  not  underfoot  or  com- 
ing toward  us  everywhere  and  every 
minute,  they  would  doubtless  be  the  ruin 
of  the  Park,  which  admits  them  all,  hired 
or  proprietary.  But  since  they  have 
become  so  much  a part  of  life  that  one 
wakes  in  the  morning  surprised  not  to 
find  one  in  bed  with  him,  the  adventur- 
ous and  resourceful  spirit  of  man  seems 
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to  have  adjusted  itself  to  them,  and  in 
the  roads  of  the  Park,  as  on  all  other 
roads,  they  are  now  accepted  as  some- 
thing that  has  naturally  happened  and 
belongs  in  every  scene.  i hey  have 
uickened  the  moving  picture  of  the 
rive  for  the  people  who  walk,  or  who 
sit  and  look  on,  and  to  many  of  whom 
that  moving  picture  is  the  liveliest  and 
greatest  attraction  the  Park  offers.  They 
have  changed  the  Park,  as  they  have 
changed  the  rest  of  life,  but  the  Park 
survives  as  life  does,  and  there  is  no 
strong  sentiment  now  in  favor  of  their 
exclusion. 
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No  kind  of  a motor,  not  even  to  ing  at,  and  in  t'jbr 
motor-cycle,  Has  been  devised  that  fail  of  great  interest,  and  irt  the  shc'O-win- 
roake  a sueyessfbl  cl aim  to.  rights  an  the  ' and 
Park's  bridle-path;  and  there  the  horses  - various;  in: a.suics  of  art,  but  the  only 
still  have  things  thejr.covn  ivay.  On  place  on  Manhattan  Island  where  we 
good  days  there  are  many  riders,  some  fan  study  rural  landscapes  is  in  Central 
for  pleasure,  some  for  advertisement.  Park,  If  w**  learn  t»  see  what  is  there, 
some  for  adventure,  some  for  disc ipbne* we  barn  much,  and  wherever  we  go  in 
some  from  a sense  of  duty,  and  many  the  country  where,  there  are  trees  and 
tor  health*  One  secs  all  the  kinds,  of  grass  and  svater  and  sky  we  shall  -see 
riding  and  all  the  kinds  of  hofscs.  They  more  of  them  and  more  in  them  because 
Are  much  observed,  and  add  very  much  of  what  tve  haw  learned  to  see  in  our 
to  tile  Park  spectacle,  bur  observation  of  own  strip  of  mitiriilajitl  seenct^hsaved 
them  has  never  becuroc  such  a feature  of  for  us  our  of  a great  sea  of  houses,  and 
life  in  New  York.  inspection  of  rhe  bordered  by  ns  fringe  of  cliffs  of  masonry, 
riders  in  Rotten  Row  seems  to  be  of  life  it  could  be  wished  that  the  frequenters 
in  the  season  in  London.  of  the  Park  deajt  somewhat  more 'gently 

0 lie  goes  inter ihe^tuseaim  and  looks  with  ify  irftar  ihe  hScesSar'y  •restrictions' 
at  Hohbemas  and  K uy sd ael s and  Corots  about  going  on  rhe  groys  were  better 
and  Constables  and  Claude  Lorraines,  respected*  that  rite  shrubs  add  trees 
and  lnnesses.  and  whatever  else  in  that'  Were  not  broken  nor  the  Hovvers  pilfered; 
line  it  bas,  and  asks 

himself  what  he  sees  ; • ' 

and  how  much;  and.  jOi.-yH;  * 

gradually  acquire?  V:-‘:  v ‘Yr 

from  contemplation  :-y 

and  comparison  f 

some  notion  of  the  ' '•  ' • 

merits  of  the  land-  , / - . • ,/t?  ' " “ 

scape:ma  inters:, 


Out-of-doors  all 
over  the  Park, 
wherever  one  goes, 
there  is  the  chance 
for  the  same  sort  of 
training  of  the  vis- 
ion and  taste;  for 
the  development  of 
perception  and  ap- 
preciation, and  the 

cultivation  of  a con- 
sciousness of  beau- 
ty. That  is,  >n  a 
way,  a medicine  for 
the  spirit,  and  in. 
nothing  is  the  Park 
more  valuable  to  us 
city-dwelling  peo- 
ple than  in  its  ca- 
pacity to  provide 
it.  Elsewhere,  in 
the  streets,  we '.See 


automobiles  a n u 
horses  and  all  man- 
ner of  build i tigs 
that  are  worth  look* 
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but  as  to  all  that  we  must  bear  philo- 
sophically with  a good  deal  that  we 
could  wish  were  different.  The  family 
that  uses  our  Park  is  very  large,  and 
not  all  its  members  have  been  well 
brought  up.  The  tenement  district 
which  stretches  all  the  way  up  the  island 
on  the  east  side  and  well  up  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Park  on  t he  west,  abounds 
in  recent  accessions  from  Europe  to  our 
family;  a changing  population  which  is 
imperfectly  affected  by  any  standard  of 
deportment.  So  the  Park  is  within  easy 


reach  of  thousands  of  people  who  do 
not  know  how  it  should  be  treated.  It 
is  fortunate  for  them  that  they  can  get 
to  it,  for  they  need  it,  but  it  is  not  so 
Fortunate  for  the  Park.  To  see  a troop 
of  ravaging  school-hoys  cross  it  in  the 
late  afternoon  makes  one  fairly  tremble 
for  its  future.  But,  after  all,  it  is  a part 
of  the  great  school  of  New  York,  a school 
under  constant  pressure  of  throngs  of 
people  new  come  to  a land  of  promise 
and  needing  to  be  taught  the  rudiments 
of  civilization. 
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dark  hair,  showing  little  gray.  Some- 
times Jane  reflected,  uneasily,  that  it 
ought  at  her  time  of  life  to  be  entirely 
ray.  She  hoped  nobody  would  suspect 
er  of  dyeing  it.  She  wore  it  parted  in 
the  middle,  folded  back  smoothly,  and 
braided  in  a compact  mass  on  the  top  of 
her  head.  The  style  of  her  clothes  was 
slightly  behind  the  fashion,  just  enough 
to  suggest  conservatism  and  age.  She 
carried  a little  silver-bound  bag  in  one 
nicely  gloved  hand;  with  the  other  she 
held  daintily  out  of  the  dust  of  the  plat- 
form her  dress-skirt.  A glimpse  of  a 
silk  frilled  petticoat,  of  slender  feet,  and 
ankles  delicately  slim,  was  visible  be- 
fore the  onslaught  of  the  wind.  Jane 
Carew  made  no  futile  effort  to  keep  her 
skirts  down  before  the  wind-gusts.  She 
was  so  much  the  gentlewoman  that  she 
could  be  gravely  oblivious  to  the  expo- 
sure of  her  ankles.  She  looked  as  if  she 
had  never  heard  of  ankles  when  her 
black  silk  skirts  lashed  about  them.  She 
rose  superbly  above  the  situation.  For 
some  abstruse  reason  Margaret’s  skirts 
were  not  affected  by  the  wind.  They 
might  have  been  weighted  with  buck- 
ram, although  it  was  no  longer  in  general 
use.  She  stood,  except  for  her  veering 
bonnet,  as  stiffly  immovable  as  a wooden 
doll. 

Miss  Carew  seldom  left  Wheaton. 
This  visit  to  New  York  was  an  innova- 
tion. Quite  a crowd  gathered  about 
Jane’s  sole-leather  trunk  when  it  was 
dumped  on  the  platform  by  the  local 
expressman.  “Miss  Carew  is  going  to 
New  York,”  one  said  to  another,  with 
much  the  same  tone  as  if  he  had  said, 
“The  great  elm  on  the  common  is  going 
to  move  into  Dr.  Jones’s  front  yard.” 

When  the  train  arrived,  Miss  Carew, 
followed  by  Margaret,  stepped  aboard 
with  a majestic  disregard  of  ankles.  She 
sat  beside  a window,  and  Margaret 
placed  the  bag  on  the  floor  and  held  the 
jewel-case  in  her  lap.  The  case  con- 
tained the  Carew  jewels.  They  were  not 
especially  valuable,  although  they  were 
rather  numerous.  There  were  cameos  in 
brooches  and  heavy  gold  bracelets; 
corals  which  Miss  Carew  had  not  worn 
since  her  young  girlhood.  There  were  a 
set  of  garnets,  some  badly  cut  dia- 
monds in  earrings  and  rings,  some  seed- 
pearl  ornaments,  and  a really  beautiful 


set  of  amethysts.  There  were  a neck- 
lace, bracelets,  two  brooches;  a bar  and 
a circle,  earrings,  a ring,  and  a comb. 
Each  piece  was  charming,  set  in  filigree 
gold  with  seed-pearls,  hut  perhaps  of 
them  all  the  comb  was  the  best.  It  was 
a very  large  comb.  There  was  one  great 
amethyst  in  the  center  of  the  top;  on 
either  side  was  an  intricate  pattern  of 
plums  in  small  amethysts,  and  seed- 
pearl  grapes,  with  leaves  and  stems  of 
gold.  Margaret  in  charge  of  the  jewel- 
case  was  imposing.  When  they  arrived 
in  New  York  she  confronted  everybody 
whom  she  met  with  a stony  stare,  which 
was  almost  accusative  and  convictive  of 
guilt,  in  spite  of  entire  innocence  on  the 
part  of  the  person  stared  at.  It  was  in- 
conceivable that  any  mortal  would  have 
dared  lay  violent  hands  upon  that  jewel- 
case  under  that  stare.  It  would  have 
seemed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  grand 
larceny  from  Providence. 

When  the  two  reached  the  up-town 
residence  of  Viola  Longstreet,  Viola  gave 
a little  scream  at  the  sight  of  the  case. 

“My  dear  Jane  Carew,  here  you  are 
with  Margaret  carrying  that  jewel-case 
out  in  plain  sight.  How  dare  you  do 
such  a thing?  I really  wonder  you  have 
not  been  held  up  a dozen  times.” 

Miss  Carew  smiled  her  gentle  but 
almost  stern  smile — the  Carew  smile, 
which  consisted  in  a widening  and 
slightly  upward  curving  of  tightly  closed 
lips. 

“I  do  not  think,”  said  she,  “that 
anybody  would  be  apt  to  interfere  with 
Margaret.” 

Viola  Longstreet  laughed,  the  ringing 
peal  of  a child,  although  she  was  as  old 
as  Miss  Carew.  “I  think  you  are  right, 
Jane,”  said  she.  “I  don’t  believe  a 
crook  in  New  York  would  dare  face  that 
maid  of  yours.  He  would  as  soon  en- 
counter Plymouth  Rock.  I am  glad  you 
have  brought  your  delightful  old  jewels, 
although  jou  never  wear  anything  ex- 
cept those  lovely  old  pearl  sprays  and 
dull  diamonds.” 

“Now,”  stated  Jane,  with  a little  toss 
of  pride,  “I  have  Aunt  Felicia’s  ame- 
thysts.” ' 

“Oh,  sure  enough!  I remember  you 
did  write  me  last  summer  that  she  had 
died  and  you  had  the  amethysts  at  last. 
She  must  have  been  very  old.” 
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“ Ninety-one.”  vou  had  .vour  complexion  4ml.  your 

“She  might  have,  given  you  the  amt-  shape  and  youf  . hair;  As  for  me.  f had 
thy'sts  before.  ; coursevwd!  -wear  njy  it-  1 slsphad 

them;  and  I— -am  going  i*i  burrow  the  my  lj;or  and  kept  k.  'My  shape  has 
totals  !M  ' Wen  a struggle,  bur.. it  was  worth  while-- 

' Jape*  Carew  gasped-  I,  my  ch  ar,  have  held  Youth  so  right 

“You  dp  op  t pLi*^  do  you.  dear?  I but. 

have  a oe<v  >bntK'r-eown  which  clamors  held  him  | have.  You  eaimor  dent  it. 
for  pnra&y  rind  njy  brink.  actomtt  is  Look  at':****,'  ';|jnne\0jfgwi'-and  te|(  me. 

and  1 could  buy  none  equal  if,  .judging  by  my  looks,  you  x\1n'  rea$onr: 
in  those-  pfyourAauywayA’  ably  stay?  that 't'  have'  po  die 

jn£fe  ■ . right  A • 

righasf.  ■ '.  jane  Caretw looked. She ■«  Piled  the 

■ Yioiri  •:Lq.ng&itcet''Slt'rieked  with  laugh-  :Ca«Tew-sniife.y  “'Yoirdri  look  vetyyrumpri 
ter.  ‘'Oh,  i ktutWy  You  think  the  coral*  Viola, ”s  said  Jane. ./'bur  you  ;m;  nord’ 
too  young  lor  me.  You  have  not  worn  “jane  Cart-tv,’'  said.  Viola,  “i  am 
them  since  you  left  off  dotted  muslin.  . young.  May  I wear  your  corals  at  my. 
My-  dear,  ypn  Insisted  upon  growing  old  dinner  |ri)'mprfww  night  ?”  -A 
—I  insisted  upon  remaining  young,:  1 ■ ^•Why,  qf  cvyUfsy.  -ilT  Vicui  • rfnhfe~-*p  \ 

had  two  new  dotted  muslins  last  sum-  “If  1 think  them  .suit a bhk  My -dear, 
iner.  As for  ewrals*  X :wod|d!  wear  yhern  if  thetes  were  on  this  earth  ornaments 
in  the  Face  of  an  ‘Opposing  army!  Do  more  suitable  to  exm'ine  youth,  than 
not  judge  me  by  yourself,  dear.  You  coral.-;.  1 would  boitow  them  if  you 
laid  hold  of  •Ag£:rind--hf£if  ■' owned  thefh,  but*  failing  that,  the  corals 
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will  answer.  Wait  until  you  see  me  in 
that  taupe  dinner-gown  and  the  corals!” 

Jane  waited.  She  visited  with  Viola, 
whom  she  loved,  although  they  had  little 
in  common,  partly  because  of  leading 
widely  different  lives,  partly  because 
of  constitutional  variations.  She  was 
dressed  for  dinner  fully  an  hour  before 
it  was  necessary,  and  she  sat  in  the 
library  reading  when  Viola  swept  in. 

Viola  was  really  entrancing.  It  was 
a pity  that  Jane  Carew  had  such  an 
unswerving  eye  for  the  essential  truth 
that  it  could  not  be  appeased  by  actual 
effect.  Viola  had  doubtless,  as  she  had 
said,  struggled  to  keep  her  slim  shape, 
but  she  had  kept  it,  and,  what  was  more, 
kept  it  without  evidence  of  struggle.  If 
she  was  in  the  least  hampered  by  tight 
lacing  and  length  of  undergarment,  she 
gave  no  evidence  of  it  as  she  curled  her- 
self up  in  a big  chair  and  (Jane  wondered 
how  she  could  bring  herself  to  do  it) 
crossed  her  legs,  revealing  one  delicate 
foot  and  ankle,  silk  - stockinged  with 
taupe,  and  shod  with  a coral  satin  slip- 
er  with  a silver  heel  and  a great  silver 
uckle.  On  Viola’s  fair  round  neck  the 
Carew  corals  lay  bloomingly;  her  beau- 
tiful arms  were  clasped  with  them;  a 
great  coral  brooch  with  wonderful  carv- 
ing confined  a graceful  fold  of  the  taupe 
over  one  hip,  a coral  comb  surmounted 
the  shining  waves  of  Viola’s  hair.  Viola 
was  an  ash-blonde,  her  complexion  was 
as  roses,  and  the  corals  were  ideal  for 
her.  As  Jane  regarded  her  friend’s 
beauty,  however,  tne  fact  that  Viola 
was  not  young,  that  she  was  as  old  as 
herself,  hid  it  and  overshadowed  it. 

“Well,  Jane,  don’t  you  think  I look 
well  in  the  corals,  after  all?”  asked  Viola, 
and  there  was  something  pitiful  in  her 
voice. 

When  a man  or 'a  woman  holds  fast 
to  youth,  even  if  successfully,  there  is 
something  of  the  pitiful  and  the  tragic 
involved.  It  is  the  everlasting  struggle 
of  the  soul  to  retain  the  joy  of  earth, 
whose  fleeting  distinguishes  it  from 
heaven,  and  whose  retention  is  not  ac- 
complished without  an  inner  knowledge 
of  its  futility. 

“I  suppose  you  do,  Viola,”  replied 
Jane  Carew,  with  the  inflexibility  of  fate, 
“ but  I really  think  that  only  very  young 
girls  ought  to  wear  corals.” 


Viola  laughed,  but  the  laugh  had  a 
minor  cadence.  “But  I am  a young 
girl,  Jane,”  she  said.  “ I must  be  a young 
girl.  I never  had  any  girlhood  when  I 
should  have  had.  You  know  that.” 

Viola  had  married,  when  very  young, 
a man  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  and 
her  wedded  life  had  been  a sad  affair, 
to  which,  however,  she  seldom  alluded. 
Viola  had  much  pride  with  regard  to  the 
inevitable  past. 

“ Yes,”  agreed  Jane.  Then  she  added, 
feeling  that  more  might  be  expected, 
“Of  course  I suppose  that  marrying  so 
very  young  does  make  a difference.” 

“Yes,”  said  Viola,  “it  does.  In  fact, 
it  makes  of  one’s  girlhood  an  anti- 
climax, of  which  many  dispute  the  wis- 
dom, as  you  do.  But  have  it  I will. 
Jane,  your  amethysts  are  beautiful.” 

Jane  regarded  the  clear  purple  gleam 
of  a stone  on  her  arm.  “Yes,”  she 
agreed,  “Aunt  Felicia’s  amethysts  have 
always  been  considered  very  beautiful.” 

“And  such  a full  set,”  said  Viola. 

“Yes,”  said  Jane.  She  colored  a lit- 
tle, but  Viola  did  not  know  why.  At 
the  last  moment  Jane  had  decided  not  to 
wear  the  amethyst  comb,  because  it 
seemed  to  her  altogether  too  decorative 
for  a woman  of  her  age,  and  she  was 
afraid  to  mention  it  to  Viola.  She  was 
sure  that  Viola  would  laugh  at  her  and 
insist  upon  her  wearing  it.” 

“The  earrings  are  lovely,”  said  Viola. 
“My  dear,  I don’t  see  how  you  ever  con- 
sented to  have  your  ears  pierced.” 

“I  was  very  young,  and  my  mother 
wished  me  to,”  replied  Jane,  blushing. 

The  door-bell  rang.  Viola  had  been 
covertly  listening  for  it  all  the  time. 
Soon  a very  beautiful  young  man  came 
with  a curious  dancing  step  into  the 
room.  Harold  Lind  always  gave  the 
effect  of  dancing  when  he  walked.  He 
always,  moreover,  gave  the  effect  of  ex- 
treme youth  and  of  the  utmost  joy  and 
mirth  in  life  itself.  He  regarded  every- 
thing and  everybody  with  a smile  as 
of  humorous  appreciation,  and  yet  the 
appreciation  was  so  good-natured  that 
it  offended  nobody. 

“Look  at  me,  I am  absurd  and  happy; 
look  at  yourself,  also  absurd  and  happy; 
look  at  everybody  else  likewise;  look  at 
life — a jest  so  delicious  that  it  is  quite 
worth  one’s  while  dying  to  be  made  ac- 
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which  sfe  did  not  understand  but 
which ; The  vvaguel^  quivered  before. 

Harold  certainly  thought  the  corals 
vVefe ' tod  youn  g for  Viola.  .jh&w?  under- 
stood, and  felt  an  unworthy;  triumph. 
Harold, who  was  young  enough  in  ac- 
tual years  to  he  Viola y son,  and  was 
•younger  still  by  reason 
of  his  • disposition/:  was 
amused  by  the  sight  of  her 

iin  .corals,  although  he  did 
pot  intend,  to  betray  his 
amusement.  He  consid- 
ered Viola  in  corals  as  too 
rude  a jest . to  share  with 
hcfi  Had  pour  Viola  oqce 
grasped  Haryld  Lmd’s  es- 
timaMott  d(;  she  would 
as  soon  have  gazed  upon 
iiy  herself  in  her  coffin.. . Har- 
old’s comprchenstbri  of  the 
essentials  was  beyond  Jane 
Ca few’s.  It  was  fairly 
ghastly,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  X-rays,  but  it 
never  disturbed  Harold 
Lind.  He  went  along  his 
dance-track  undisturbed, 
his  blue  eyes  never  losing 
their  high*  lights  of  glee, 
h»s  Ups  never  losing  their 
inscrutable  smile  at  some 
happy  understanding  be- 
tween life  and  himself. 
Harold  had  fair  h&iy,  which 
w^g  very  spioOtb  ind  glos- 
sy,: Hie  skin-  was  like  a 
eitTsv  lie  was:  so  neauti- 
■ fed  fhac  lre  showetrtlever- 
rtfss  ;i«  ait  affectation  of 
i:r,fHe$$»es$  in  dress.  He 
did  not  like-  to  wear  eve- 
ning clothes,  because  they 
vJ  % hud  necessarily  f«-  be  im- 
nm  uhm:.  7m  evening 
^ T„  jane  regarded  him  with  an 
o t*er»  ,i£  .yM-KO-  mwafd  criticism  that  he 
' Was  too  handsarfle  'for  % 

man.  She  told  Viola  sir 
when  flic  dinner  was  over  and  he  and 
rhe  toiler. guests  had  gone. 

“He  is:  very • ! hand  some/'  she-  said, 
;;iif  » ri:..\--.-r  like  to  see  a mar,  quite  so 
.handsome  ’'  • y /*  /-X-'-  ‘ ' 

. “ Vqu  vvtii  chatige  fuitr  mind  when 
you  see  Trim  in  tweeds,”  returned  Viola  . 
5<  He  / ;/ 


qua  in  ted  with  it.’’  That  was  what 
Harold  Lind  seemed  to  say.  Viola 
Longstreer  became-  even  more  ybtithfu! 
under  his  gaze;  even  jane  Catew  re- 
gretted that  she  had  not  worn  her  ann<~ 
thy st  comb,  and  began  to  doubr  its 
unsuitability.  Viola  very  sounerriltd  the 
young  man’s  attention  to 
Jane’s  arnerhyfirs.andjane 
always  wondered  why  she 
did  not  then  mention  the 
comb-  She  removed  a .ya 

brooch  and  a bracelet  for 
htm  io  inspect. 

“They  are  really  won-  a 

defful/’  he  declared , "1 

have  never  seen  greater  ' -V 

depth  of  color  in  aim- 

“Mr.  land  is  an  author-  ; . .. 

ity  on  jewels,’’  declared  :• 

Viola-  The  young  man 

shot  a curious  glur.ee  at 

her-  wbidb  Jane  rfemem- 

bered  long  afterward;  It  ///'X/v--:: 

was  one  of  those  glances  ||^HR3 

which  ;s re  as  keystones  to 

Harold  looked  at  the  v : ' 

purple  stones  with  the  ex-  .' 


pression  of  a child  with  a 

toy.  There  was  much  of  //  v'./- 

the  child  io  the  .young  y ;/  V 

man’s  whole  appearance, 

but  of  a mischievous  and  . : 

beautiful  child,  of  whom  v/.:) 

his  mother  might  observe 

with  adoration  and  ill-con-  %£ 

cealed  boastfulness,  “I  can 

never  tell  what  that  child 

will  do  next'” 

Harold  returned  the;  . / : • 

bracelet  and  brooch  to  ' 

Jane,  and  smiled  at  her  as  :d> 
if  atnethysrs  were  a lovely 
purple  joke  between  her  ifA(Klul  Uvi.  A1 
and  himself,  uniting  them  . fyf  o iMiii 
by  a peculiar  bond  of  hue  . . 
understanding-;  ”Exqu»-  . yy;  ‘ ; 
site,  Cares?,”  he  said.  Then  he 
looked  at  Viola.  “ fhose  corals  stiir 

Loniistteer/’  he 
observed,  “but  amethysts  would  also 
suit  you.” 

“Not  with  this  gown/*  replied.  Viola, 
rather  pitifully.  There  -was  something 
in  the  young  man’s  east-  and  tone 
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Jane  regarded  her  anxiously.  There 
was  something  in  Viola’s  tone  which  dis- 
turbed and  shocked  her.  It  was  incon- 
ceivable that  Viola  should  be  in  love 
with  that  youth,  and  yet — “He  looks 
very  young,”  said  Jane,  in  a prim  voice. 

“He  is  young,”  admitted  Viola,  “still, 
not  quite  so  young  as  he  looks.  Some- 
times I tell  him  he  will  look  like  a boy  if 
he  lives  to  be  eighty.” 

“Well,  he  must  be  very  young,”  per- 
sisted Jane.” 

“Yes,”  said  Viola,  but  she  did  not  say 
how  young.  Viola  herself,  now  that  the 
excitement  was  over,  did  not  look  so 
young  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  eve- 
ning. She  removed  the  corals,  and  Jane 
considered  that  she  looked  much  better 
without  them. 

“Thank  you  for  your  corals,  dear,” 
said  Viola.  “Where  is  Margaret?” 

Margaret  answered  for  herself  by  a 
tap  on  the  door.  She  and  Viola’s  maid, 
Louisa,  had  been  sitting  on  an  upper 
landing,  out  of  sight,  watching  the  guests 
down-stairs.  Margaret  took  the  corals 
and  placed  them  in  their  nest  in  the 
jewel-case,  also  the  amethysts,  after 
Viola  had  gone.  The  jewel-case  was  a 
curious  old  affair  with  many  compart- 
ments. The  amethysts  required  two. 
The  comb  was  so  large  that  it  had  one 
for  itself.  That  was  the  reason  why 
Margaret  did  not  discover  that  evening 
that  it  was  gone.  Nobody  discovered  it 
for  three  days,  when  Viola  had  a little 
card  party.  There  was  a whist  table  for 
Jane,  who  had  never  given  up  that  re- 
served and  stately  game.  There  were 
six  tables  in  Viola’s  pretty  living-room, 
with  a little  conservatory  at  one  end 
and  a leaping  hearth  fire  at  the  other. 
Jane’s  partner  was  a stout  old  gen- 
tleman whose  wife  was  shrieking  with 
merriment  at  an  auction-bridge  table. 
The  other  whist-players  were  a stupid, 
very  small  young  man  who  was  aimlessly 
willing  to  play  anything,  and  an  amiable 
young  woman  who  Believed  in  self- 
denial.  Jane  played  conscientiously. 
She  returned  trump  leads,  and  played 
second  hand  low,  and  third  high,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  third  rubber  was 
over  that  she  saw.  It  had  been  in  full 
evidence  from  the  first.  Jane  would 
have  seen  it  before  the  guests  arrived, 
but  Vi 'In  had  not  put  it  in  her  hair  until 


the  last  moment.  Viola  was  wild  with 
delight,  yet  shamefaced  and  a trifle 
uneasy.  In  a soft,  white  gown,  with 
violets  at  her  waist,  she  was  playing 
with  Harold  Lind,  and  in  her  ash-blonde 
hair  was  Jane  Carew’s  amethyst  comb. 
Jane  gasped  and  paled.  The  amiable 
young  woman  who  was  her  opponent 
stared  at  her.  Finally  she  spoke  in  a low 
voice. 

“Aren’t  you  well,  Miss  Carew?”  she 
asked. 

The  men,  in  their  turn,  stared.  The 
stout  one  rose  fussily.  “Let  me  get  a 
glass  of  water,”  he  said.  The  stupid, 
small  man  stood  up  and  waved  his 
hands  with  nervousness. 

“Aren’t  you  well?”  asked  the  amiable 
young  lady  again. 

Then  Jane  Carew  recovered  her  poise. 

It  was  seldom  that  she  lost  it.  “I  am 
quite  well,  thank  you,  Miss  Murdock,” 
she  replied.  “I  believe  diamonds  are 
trumps.” 

They  all  settled  again  to  the  play,  but 
the  young  lady  ana  the  two  men  con- 
tinued glancing  at  Miss  Carew.  She 
had  recovered  her  dignity  of  manner, 
but  not  her  color.  Moreover,  she  had  a 
bewildered  expression.  Resolutely  she 
abstained  from  glancing  again  at  her 
amethyst  comb  in  Viola  Longstreet’s 
ash-blonde  hair,  and  gradually,  by  a , 
course  of  subconscious  reasoning  as  she 
carefully  played  her  cards,  she  arrived 
at  a conclusion  which  caused  her  color 
to  return  and  the  bewildered  expression 
to  disappear.  When  refreshments  were 
served,  the  amiable  young  lady  said, 
kindly: 

“You  look  quite  yourself,  now,  dear 
Miss  Carew,  but  at  one  time  while  we 
were  playing  I was  really  alarmed.  You 
were  very  pale.” 

“I  did  not  feel  in  the  least  ill,”  replied 
Jane  Carew.  She  smiled  her  Carew 
smile  at  the  young  lady.  Jane  had  set- 
tled it  with  herself  that  of  course  Viola 
had  borrowed  that  amethyst  comb,  ap- 
pealing to  Margaret.  Viola  ought  not  to 
lave  done  that;  she  should  have  asked 
ler.  Miss  Carew;  and  Jane  wondered, 
jecause  Viola  was  very  well  bred;  but  of 
course  that  was  what  had  happened. 
Jane  had  come  down  before  Viola,  leav- 
ing Margaret  in  her  room,  and  Viola 
had  asked  her.  Jane  did  not  then  re- 
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member  that  Viola  hail  nor ’even  been  .ga'nrt  spokewith  a sert  of  solemn  in  toning', 
(old  that. there  was  aft-  amethyst  comb  bhe  recopiniV.cd  what  the  situation  im- 
in  existence,  She  remembered  when  plied,  and  she,  who  fitted  -.yjo.mdy  and 
Margaret,  whose  face  was  as  pple  and  enrlfelyibfe  h^r  htt^fctesMie,  was  aghast 
hewtldered  as  her  dw'fti  meftwntt'd  it,  before  dhukt-rio  upimagimkl  occurrence, 
when  shi-  was  brushing  her  hair.-  She  could  not.  even  with  the  evidence 

**!  saw  it.  hist  thine.  Miss  Jane,:''  said  of  her  senses  against  a.  lady,  and  her 
Margaret.  : " laiutwai  pad"  L-were  un  the  misreess’s  old  friend,  belirvy  In  them, 
landing,  and  1 looked  down  and  saw  Had  Jane  told  her  bendy  that  she  hud 
ami'th.vi?  comb  in  Mrs.  Long*  not  seen  that  comb  In  rbar  ash-blonde 
street’s  hair,"  '■ 

"She  had  asked  you  for  if.  because  i into  agreement,  But  Jane  stmpiy  stared 
had  gone  down-stairs?"  asked  Jane,  at  her,  and  the  Cart  w dignify  was  more 
feebly.  shaken  than  she  bad  ever  seen  it.  V : . 

"No,  Miss  Jane,  1 hud  nor  seen  her,  **  Bring  the  jewd-caschere,  Margaret,” 
I went  out  right  after  you  did;  Louisa  ordered;  Jane  in  a gasp, 
had  finished  Mrs.  Longstreet,  and  she  M & rga  eft  f He ' jfVVeLgaste*  atid 

and  l went  down  to  the  watt-box  to  everything  Vwis-ir&foestt  ouy;  :t!l  the  com- 
post a let  re?,  and  then  We  wf  - 6a  the  pa  r e me  trot  y«r  opepeti,  hut  the  amt* 
landing,  and—!  saw  ywi*t -comb.**  thysr  ctimb  w;<s!;nnr  fhett,  Jane  could. 

"Have. -you,"  asked  Jabe*  "looked  in  nor  sleep  tbs?  night.-  At  daver,  shy  h.er- 
the  jev^LcA'se?”  self  doubted  the  evidence  of  her  -senses. 

"Ves,  Miss  Jane."  '.The  jt-webeyie  was thoroughly  oyer- 

" And  it  is  out  there  ?"  , ktbkrd  again,  and  still  jane  was  uicredu- 

"ic  is  nor.  therty  Miss  Jane."  Mat-  ferns  that  she  would  ever  see  her  comb  in 
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Viola’s  hair  again.  Bur  that  evening,  'that  ‘.he  had  nor  come.  That  evening 
although  there  were  no  guests  except?  when  she  went  to  her  room  she  directed 
Harold  Lind,  who  dined  the-  house,  Margaret  to  pack,  as  she  intended  to 
Viola  appeared  in  a pink-timed  gown,  return  home  the  next  day.  Margaret 
with  a IcnM/tf  violets  at  her  Waist  , an»L“-  began  folding  goWns  with  alacrity.  She 
she  wore ^ the  ^nethyst;  rrowlk  She  said  *r;t$i  ajs  Conservative  ar  her  mistress  and 
not  one  word •cwicerninjs  »r;  tinbudv  did  she  severely  disapproved  of* many  things. 


However,  the  matter 
of  the  amethyst  comb 
was  uppermost  in  her 
mind.  She  was  wild 
with  curiosity.  She 
hardly  dared  inquire, 
bur  finally  she  did. 
" About  the  amethyst 
comb,'  ma'am?”  she 
said,  with  a delicate 
cough. 

14 What  about  it, 
Margaret?"  returned 
Jape,  severely. 

"I  thought  perhaps 
Mfs.  Longstteet  had 
told  you  how  she  hap- 


rmr  Jane  La  rew 
had  nobody  in  whom 
to  confide.  For  once 
she  spoke  her  mind  to 
her  maid.  "She  has 
not  said  one  word. 
And,  oh,  Margaret,  I 
don’t  know  what  to 

...  .... 

Ma.rgarct  pursed  her  lips. 

" W ha r?t!*'  yds  y jiink,  Margaret ?” 

, ..plidonT  kh’JW,  Miss  fane." 

"1  d.mV  •: 

VJ;tf$  ntdyhsd^in'.jt  to  Louisa,”  said 
Maigarer.. 

"Mh,  f hope  not,”  cried  Jane. 

Bti.f  she  did  to  me,"  sald  Jilargarer 
"Shv  asked  had  1 seen  ;\j tssVmLa’s  new 


.Spy  esmcw  « 


Harold  Lind  W$s  in  wild  spirits.  The 
convictioo  gbiw  upon  Jane  that  the  irre- 
sponsible;; bea  utiful  yoiith  was  • cr»vert  jy 
amusing  himself  at  hyrv  at  Viola?*,  at 
eve ry body's  expense.  Perhaps  hv  In- 
cluded hi msel f , He • ' ra I ked  incessantly* 
not  in  reaHry  bridi/anrly,  but  with  .in 
effect  of  xporkhVig  effervescence  w hn  h?'1 
was  fairly  dax?Jirig.  VioJaV  V.eryaiVr.r ? 

ar  his  sallies..?:  Vi’ -la  tc  v inic  i Ha>vld  thyu'j/n  from  the  way  she  acted  that- 

with  iU-toweiMvd? ^ ter|derneiis  and  adim-  A! araa ret  hydra  ted  i 

ration?..  She,  iurwlf.  |$iokcd  «.-v<-n  \ mingcr  ' ‘I  hat  whar 

than  usual,  us  if  the  tncit'c  youth  in  h.  < •'  fhar  slu  meant  Mr.  L»nd  had  gt 

Raped  ffl  meet  this  cha.-niing  fouvrade.  Mi.--.  Ymb  ; W cuinh.’ 

Jrfne  felt  siykened  bv  ir  ull.  She  eindd  Jaii'e  started  yialemb'-  • ..  ‘‘ Absolin 

nor  understand  her  friend.  - ' Nor  t, . t lotp.  \s\hlor’  she  cried,  ’ That,  »( cou 

minute  dpi  she  drivityi  rhiy  rh»-rv  ."*ndd  is  ndnHCnse.  I here-  must  he  some 
he  atri  ycrt.-iis  .•••urvi'in..  ,.i  (In:  -.itm-non:.'  phrotion.  Pc’l'.hh  Mrs..  Lorigsti 
Vie.) a would  many-  tips  mad  y-«u»h.  will  explain  fit  Pht  we  go.” 
who.  she  blew,  was  making  sorb  . o-  Mir  bmg.vf n-.-r  did  hot.  explain.  ; 
vert • fun  at  her  expense;  hut  slur  • . ■ . v s.tt.ind  ,iu,l  exp.isrufited  when  J 
bewildered  and  indignant.  Sin-  v.r-hi-d  .mii.-nn. i firm  determination 
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leave,  but  she  seemed  utterly  at  a loss 
for  the  reason.  She  did  not  mention  the 
comb. 

When  Jane  Carew  took  leave  of  her 
old  friend  she  was  entirely  sure  in  her 
own  mind  that  she  would  never  visit 
her  again — might  never  even  see  her 
again. 

Jane  was  unutterably  thankful  to  be 
back  in  her  own  peaceful  home,  over 
which  no  shadow  of  absurd  mystery 
brooded;  only  a calm  afternoon  light  of 
life,  which  disclosed  gently  but  did  not 
conceal  or  betray.  Jane  settled  back 
into  her  pleasant  life,  and  the  days 
passed,  and  the  weeks,  and  the  months, 
and  the  years.  She  heard  nothing  what- 
ever from  or  about  Viola  Longstreet  for 
three  years.  Then,  one  day,  Margaret 
returned  from  the  city,  and  she  had  met 
Viola’s  old  maid  Louisa  in  a department 
store,  and  she  had  news.  Jane  wished 
for  strength  to  refuse  to  listen,  but  she 
could  not  muster  it.  She  listened  while 
Marearet  brushed  her  hair. 

“Louisa  has  not  been  with  Miss  Viola 
for  a long  time,”  said  Margaret.  “She 
is  living  with  somebody  else.  Miss  Viola 
lost  her  money,  and  had  to  give  up  her 
house  and  her  servants,  and  Louisa  said 
she  cried  when  she  said  good-by.” 

Jane  made  an  effort.  “What  became 
of — ” she  began. 

Margaret  answered  the  unfinished  sen- 
tence. She  was  excited  by  gossip  as  bv  a 
stimulant.  Her  thin  cheeks  burned,  her 
eyes  blazed.  “Mr.  Lind,”  said  Mar- 
garet, “Louisa  told  me,  had  turned  out 
to  be  real  bad.  He  got  into  some  money 
trouble,  and  then” — Margaret  lowered 
her  voice — “he  was  arrested  for  taking 
a lot  of  money  which  didn’t  belong  to 
him.  Louisa  said  he  had  been  in  some 
business  where  he  handled  a lot  of  other 
folks’  money,  and  he  cheated  the  men 
who  were  in  the  business  with  him,  and 
he  was  tried,  and  Miss  Viola,  Louisa 
thinks,  hid  away  somewhere  so  they 
wouldn’t  call  her  to  testify,  and  then  he 
had  to  go  to  prison;  but — ” Margaret 
hesitated. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Jane. 

“Louisa  thinks  he  died  about  a year 
and  a half  ago.  She  heard  the  lady 
where  she  lives  now  talking  about  it. 
The  lady  used  to  know  Miss  Viola,  and 
she  heard  the  lady  say  Mr.  Lind  had 
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died  in  prison,  that  he  couldn’t  stand 
the  hard  life,  and  that  Miss  Viola  had 
lost  all  her  money  through  him,  and 
then” — Margaret  hesitated  again,  and 
her  mistress  prodded  sharply — “Louisa 
said  that  she  heard  the  lady  say  that 
she  had  thought  Miss  Viola  would  marry 
him,  but  she  hadn’t,  and  she  had  more 
sense  than  she  had  thought.” 

“Mrs.  Longstreet  would  never  for  one 
moment  have  entertained  the  thought 
of  marrying  Mr.  Lind;  he  was  young 
enough  to  be  her  grandson,”  said  Jane, 
severely. 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  said  Margaret. 

It  so  happened  that  Jane  went  to  New 
York  that  day  week,  and  at  a jewelry 
counter  in  one  of  the  shops  she  discov- 
ered the  amethyst  comb.  There  were 
on  sale  a number  of  bits  of  antique 
jewelry,  the  precious  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  old  and  wealthy  families  which  had 
drifted,  nobody  knew  before  what  cur- 
rents of  adversity,  into  that  harbor  of 
sale  for  all  the  world  to  see.  Jane  made 
no  inquiries;  the  saleswoman  volun- 
teered simply  the  information  that  the 
comb  was  a real  antique,  and  the  stones 
were  real  amethysts  and  pearls,  and  the 
setting  was  solid  gold,  and  the  price  was 
thirty  dollars;  and  Jane  bought  it.  She 
carried  her  old  amethyst  comb  home, 
but  she  did  not  show  it  to  anybody. 
She  replaced  it  in  its  old  compartment 
in  her  jewel-case  and  thought  of  it  with 
wonder,  with  a hint  of  joy  at  regaining  it, 
and  with  much  sadness.  She  was  still 
fond  of  Viola  Longstreet.  Jane  did  not 
easily  part  with  her  loves.  She  did  not 
know  where  Viola  was.  Margaret  had 
inquired  of  Louisa,  who  did  not  know. 
Poor  Viola  had  probably  drifted  into 
some  obscure  harbor  of  life  wherein  she 
was  hiding  until  life  was  over. 

And  then  Jane  met  Viola  one  spring 
day  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

“It  is  a very  long  time  since  I have 
seen  you,”  said  Jane  with  a reproachful 
accent,  but  her  eyes  were  tenderly  in- 
quiring. 

“Yes,”  agreed  Viola.  Then  she  added, 
“I  have  seen  nobody.  Do  you  know 
what  a change  has  come  in  my  life?”  she 
asked. 

“Yes,  dear,”  replied  Jane,  gently. 
“My  Margaret  met  Louisa  once  and  she 
told  her.” 
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“Oh  yes — Louisa,”  said  Viola.  “ I had 
to  discharge  her.  My  money  is  about 
gone.  I have  only  just  enough  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  entering  the  door  of  a 
hall  bedroom  in  a respectable  boarding- 
house. However,  I often  hear  him  howl, 
but  I do  not  mind  at  all.  In  fact,  the 
howling  has  become  company  for  me. 

I rather  like  it.  It  is  queer  what  things 
one  can  learn  to  like.  There  are  a few 
left  yet,  like  the  awful  heat  in  summer, 
and  the  food,  which  I do  not  fancy,  but 
that  is  simply  a matter  of  time.” 

Viola’s  laugh  was  like  a bird’s  song — 
a part  of  her — and  nothing  except  death 
could  silence  it  for  long. 

“Then,”  said  Jane,  “you  stay  in  New 
York  all  summer?” 

Viola  laughed  again.  “My  dear,” 
she  replied,  “of  course.  It  is  all  very 
simple.  If  I left  New  York,  and  paid 
board  anywhere,  I would  never  have 
enough  money  to  buy  my  return  fare, 
and  certainly  not  to  keep  that  wolf  from 
my  hall-bedroom  door.” 

“Then,”  said  Jane,  “you  are  going 
home  with  me.” 

“I  cannot  consent  to  accept  charity, 
Jane,”  said  Viola.  “ Don’t  ask  me.” 

Then,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
Viola  Longstreet  saw  Jane  Carew’s  eyes 
blaze  with  anger.  “You  dare  to  call  it 
charity  coming  from  me  to  you?”  she 
said,  and  Viola  gave  in. 

When  Jane  saw  the  little  room  where 
Viola  lived,  she  marveled,  with  the  ex- 
ceedingly great  marveling  of  a woman  to 
whom  love  of  a man  has  never  come,  at 
a woman  who  could  give  so  much  and 
with  no  return. 

Little  enough  to  pack  had  Viola. 
Jane  understood  with  a shudder  of  hor- 
ror that  it  was  almost  destitution,  not 
poverty,  to  which  her  old  friend  was  re- 
duced. 

“You  shall  have  that  northeast  room 
which  you  always  liked,”  she  told  Viola 
when  they  were  on  the  train. 

“The  one  with  the  old-fashioned  pea- 
cock paper,  and  the  pine-tree  growing 
close  to  one  window?”  said  Viola,  hap- 
pily. 

Jane  and  Viola  settled  down  to  life 
together,  and  Viola,  despite  the  tragedy 
which  she  had  known,  realized  a peace 
and  happiness  beyond  her  imagination. 
In  reality,  although  she  still  looked  so 


youthful,  she  was  old  enough  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  later  life.  Enjoy  them 
she  did  to  the  utmost.  She  and  Jane 
made  calls  together,  entertained  friends 
at  small  and  stately  dinners,  and  gave 
little  teas.  They  drove  about  in  the  old 
Carew  carriage.  Viola  had  some  new 
clothes.  She  played  very  well  on  Jane’s 
old  piano.  She  embroidered,  she  gar- 
dened. She  lived  the  sweet,  placid  life 
of  an  older  lady  in  a little  village,  and 
loved  it.  She  never  mentioned  Harold 
Lind. 

Not  among  the  vicious  of  the  earth 
was  poor  Harold  Lind;  rather  among 
those  of  such  beauty  and  charm  that 
the  earth  spoils  them,  making  them,  in 
their  own  estimation,  free  guests  at  all 
its  tables  of  bounty.  Moreover,  the 
young  man  had,  deeply  rooted  in  his 
character,  the  traits  of  a mischievous 
child,  rejoicing  in  his  mischief  more  from 
a sense  of  humor  so  keen  that  it  verged 
on  cruelty  than  from  any  intention  to 
harm  others.  Over  that  affair  of  the 
amethyst  comb,  for  instance,  his  irre- 
sponsible, selfish,  childish  soul  had  fairly 
reveled  in  glee.  He  had  not  been  fond  of 
Viola,  but  he  liked  her  fondness  for 
himself.  He  had  made  sport  of  her,  but 
only  for  his  own  entertainment — never 
for  the  entertainment  of  others.  He  was 
a beautiful  creature,  seeking  out  paths  of 
pleasure  and  folly  for  himself  alone, 
which  ended  as  do  all  paths  of  earthly 
pleasure  and  folly.  Harold  had  admired 
Viola,  but  from  the  same  point  of  view 
as  Jane  Carew’s.  Viola  had,  when  she 
looked  her  youngest  and  best,  always 
seemed  so  old  as  to  be  venerable  to  him. 
He  had  at  times  compunctions,  as  if  he 
were  making  a jest  of  his  grandmother. 
Viola  never  knew  the  truth  about  the 
amethyst  comb.  He  had  considered  that 
one  of  the  best  frolics  of  his  life.  He 
had  simply  purloined  it,  and  presented 
it  to  Viola,  and  merrily  left  matters  to 
settle  themselves. 

Viola  and  Jane  had  lived  together  a 
month  before  the  comb  was  mentioned. 
Then  one  day  Viola  was  in  Jane’s  room 
and  the  jewel-case  was  out,  and  she 
began  examining  its  contents.  When 
she  found  the  amethyst  comb  she  gave 
a little  cry.  Jane,  who  had  been  seated 
at  her  desk  and  had  not  seen  what  was 
going  on,  turned  around. 
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Viola  sc^^:  ko|4j|ng: ^'IcornlK iwfij  iber  stoodf  m ’’faer^^T'  an  older  woman 
chocks.  wyoevS'tirriing.'-  being  food  Vyf  a young  man,  almost  a 

trinket  as  it  it  had  Keen  ;>  baby- . jane  boy,  w.o  beyond  her  mental  grasp.  She 
watched:  to  hail  np  imagination  >yith  .which  to  com- 

the  bary  prebend  that  mnocenr,  pathetic,  alinost 

appearance  of  her  amethy  st  comb,  hue  ferrihfcylove  of  one  who  h'h|  trodden.  *hr 
the  sobriety  of  It  was  forever  beyond  earth  long  fur  urte  who  has  just  set  dam- 
bet  Had  tbe:  othe  r woman  explained  ing  feet  up<«n  ?t.  I t Was  noble  of  jape 
wh.ac  was  in  hyrrMild/m  her  heart— hoH*  Cartw  that,  lacking  all  .such  imagination;- 
that  reckless  .youpg  man  whoi^  shc  had ' as  she  did ; that,  aftbough  she 
loved  had  given  her  the  .treasure  bee  did  not.  canid, ‘not.  formulate  it/ to  her-- 
cause  be  had  heard  her alb'nire :jfaVi£*s  sidfv  shy  vroold  no  more  have  deprived 
afnetbysts,  and  she,  j»ll  uneonstibiis  of  the  drhcf  wbm-an  and  fin  dead  man  of 
any  wrong -doing,  bad  ever  regarded  u as  that  one  little  'unscathed-  -bond  of  tender 
the  cute  evidtftee  of  his  thoughtful  ten-  goodness  than  she*  wan  Id  have  robbed 
demess,  it  being  the  orie  gift  she  had  his  e of  flovyetsi 
ever  received  from  him;  how  she  parred  Viola  looked  at  her.  "f  cannot  tell 

with  it  as  she  had  parted  with  her  other  you  all  shout  it;  you  would  bi?Jgh  at 

rewels,  in  order  to  obtain  money  t,<>  mg/’sht' whiskered;  ../‘but  this  wi.vmine 
purchase  comforts  for  him  while*  he  was  onee/'  o ' . ? y ' . . ;.. 

in  prison — Jane  could  nisyfr^b  under-  ■■-It  k yours  now,  dearo’  said  jane. 
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|?  >4  Europe  mi  t. .{union  is  in 
, gt  flood  Ij-rb  ready  to 
w*"--  ;W5r5#j^s  ef'Oi'Otc  t/Vthfeht,- is  that 

3P9K-^:ft.T.,.^i4taOihfy.  ' WW 

tte-y  settle  doWn  u*  a fbrbfipt  country,  it 
is  said,  they  are  qbaTri  th>0  most  peo- 
ple m conforming.  so  clVir  i*y*'  ewvirpn- 
iQAtH  4ik5  in  iMihdoiq'  ;its  cirpiospheft- 
u kjj  such  facility  .<*  to  lAprupis,  all  buy  a' 
part  of  it. 

The  points  so  far  as;  my  eKpenenee 
goes,  is  well  taken;  Americans  undoidit' 
edly  have  this  gift,  But  wherhijr  ibas 
anything  to  he  particularly  ptdurl  rff, 
whether  so  much  plasticity  , dufrS  .hot 
argue,  a certain  softness  in  the  chatpyter 
of  those,  who  possess  it,  is  more  cpiestnin* 
able,  Peiipfe  who  WfjEfe  quite  sure  of 
therti^Ji?es  ,md  theifStanif4t^And‘whD 
were  conscious  t>f  the  support  of  estab- 
lished 'traditions'  and  a settled  code  of 
manners,  would  sea  fvidyj  ope  might  urge, 
slough  .#  thro  inhv.TUiHu  t v.i  readily  or 
merge 

of  a struggle,  Is  if.  pot.  pcirtly  because 
Americans  lack,  or  *»t:  any  rate;  are  not 
convinced  that  they  eojovi  these  advati- 
tages,  and  because  tttty  in 

European  spci^y  and  ephyejptioni  and 
Ways.of  doing  things not  me  rely  a differ- 
ence lure  3 .supmm-mty,  that  the  process 
of  de-Anu'rtcaii.ieatitsi'rgoes  on  with  such 

to 

At*  Petersburg.?  Would  ivor  exiles  of  a 
.krhusrer  social  development  fttaike  a 
rather  more  decided  stand  far  their 
n atiotyal  ctistoovs  and  eh  a rue t e ri  s t i es  an  d 
not  ^xchsngcithem  with  so  little  effort 
country'  ? Encoun- 
ter mkAtfoAipaB  Tourist  on  b>$  first  visit 
abroad  -ifid  you.  will  find  him  a most 
limpid  and  satisfying;  stream  of  Amer- 
icanism. Six'  montbs  latyt  tht  native 
current  of  his  pyrsohality- tVill  he  flecked 
and  muddied  with  foteign  particles,  vind 
in  a year  or  a year  and  a half  the  odds 


arc  that  it  will  have  lost  itself  altogedu  r 
in  alidn  (juicksands;  And  if  the  he  hap- 

Egns  to  be:  a she.  the  transformation  will 
e both  speedier  and  more  complete. 

Ic  seems  to  be  almost  an  instinct  with 
the  American  residents  in  a European 
capital  to  play  the  sedulous  ape  to  the 
society  op  which  they  have  settled. 
T hey  watch;  and  analyze  it,  imitate  it 
and  reflect  it.  Whatever  it  does  they  do, 
and  with  but  one  ambition — to  d«$  it 
betr.^r,  . T be  fast  thing  they  apparently 
contemplate  iv  being  themselves  «r  cak- 
ing a line  of  their  own  or  quoting  Amer- 
ican usages  and  point;#  of  view  against 
tile  ideas  adopted 

neighborhood.  Eiti  the  ittuvd  English 
tradesman  who  ‘sink's  the  shop,”  they 
look  hack  on  thb  land  bT^eitl|&rth  as  a 
disreputable  but  financially  cbnye»M?*»t 
institution  that  it  is  pamful  even  to 
think  of  and  deplorably  vulgar  to  men- 
tion. 

the  phenomenon  is  unvarying  and 
u ni  versa!,  b«i«  it  can  be  studied  perhaps 
at  ity  besr  in  England;  One  is  almost, 
indeed,  tempted  to  believe  that  there 
must  be  somi-vvhere  -in  London  School 
given  tip  to  teaching  American  women ; 
how  to  be  English  and  to  coaching  then* 
in  all  the  subjects  requited for  social 
honors,  It  is  difficult  otherwise;  to  at- 

COlmt  fur  the  ease  w ith  which  they  are 
run  into  the  English  mold,  adjust  tbem- 
selves  to  a society  of  which  their  Amer- 
ican experience  has  given  them  scarcely 
any  inkling  whatever,  and  master  the 
innumerable  points  at  ivhich  the  peoples 
iif  tht  two  ciiiihktiyayychBe\ft)e^itfigieS“-- 
sentdlly  the  same  thing,  express  th<rin- 
seives  in  different  Si.-nst'S.  The  pregiess 
of  the  American  women  through  Lon- 
don. especially  if  she  is  afflicted  wdh 
what  used  to  iie  crdfedasOelai  ambitions; 
is  always  an  illiniTirtytfng'Spectacler  Shy? 
takes  or.  the  color  of  her  surroundings 
with  a chameleon  - like  avidity.  She 
learns  to  avoid  the  phrases  and  expres- 
sions that  ladies  use  in.  America,  but  only 
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charwomen  in  England,  and  to  cultivate 
the  phrases  and  expressions  that  only 
charwomen  use  in  America  but  that  are 
perfectly  “correct”  on  the  lips  of  an 
English  lady.  Desperately  intent  on 
doing  the  immaculately  right  thing,  she 
picks  up  the  manners,  tricks,  and  ac- 
complishments that  are  the  peculiari- 
ties of  her  new  milieu.  She  acquires  the 
knack  of  keeping  her  emotions  and  ex- 
clamations in  unwonted  check  and  of 
assuming  the  proper  British  mask  of 
impassivity;  she  begins  to  take  things 
for  granted  and  to  stop  asking  questions; 
and  she  is  particularly  adroit  in  hitting 
off  the  exact  London  shade  of  supercili- 
ousness and  condescension  in  her  treat- 
ment of  social  inferiors.  And  if  she  is 
the  bride  of  an  Englishman  of  title  the 
various  phases  of  her  initiation  fetch  a 
proportionately  wider  compass.  Very 
few  American  girls,  I imagine,  have  any 
opportunity  in  their  own  country  to 
leam  the  part  of  Lady  Bountiful.  But 
that  is  the  permanent  role  allotted  to 
them  when  they  become  the  chatelaine 
of  a great  English  house.  Whether  she 
likes  it  or  not,  an  American  peeress  is 
doomed  to  appear  on  platforms,  to  make 
little  speeches,  to  open  wings  of  hos- 
pitals, to  present  the  prizes  at  the  local 
schools,  to  lend  her  presence  and  voice 
to  an  endless  programme  of  charitable 
functions,  and  to  be  the  affable  guardian 
angel  of  her  husband’s  tenants  and  of 
most  of  their  friends  and  neighbors. 

And  there  are  many  other  minor  but 
not  less  exacting  demands  on  her  talent 
of  responsiveness.  Two  in  particular, 
sport  and  politics,  are  remorseless  in 
their  insistence.  From  the  time  grouse- 
shooting opens  in  August  to  the  time 
fox-hunting  ends  in  March  the  dominat- 
ing topic  of  English  conversation  among 
the  well-to-do  is  sport.  Indeed,  it  is  hard 
to  say  when  it  is  not  the  dominating 
topic  of  conversation  in  that  land  of 
infinite  leisure;  and  there  is  no  part  of 
her  social  equipment  which  an  American 
woman  finds  it  harder  to  pick  up  than 
the  necessary  command  of  the  vocabu- 
lary of  sport  and  a certain  acquaintance 
at  first  or  second  hand  with  its  methods 
and  procedure.  The  odds  are  that  in 
her  own  land  she  has  done  little  more 
than  play  golf  and  lawn-tennis  and 
watch  an  occasional  game  of  polo,  and 


that  she  descends  upon  England  never 
having  shot  a pheasant  in  her  life,  unable 
to  tell  a grouse  from  a partridge,  with 
the  most  fragmentary  ideas  of  how  a 
shooting-party  should  be  organized,  with 
no  opinion  at  all  on  the  eternal  contro- 
versy that  rages  between  fox-hunters 
and  game-preserves,  and  in  a state  of 
utter  mental  confusion  as  to  the  points 
of  a hound  and  the  functions  of  an  earth- 
stopper.  As  for  the  technicalities  of 
horse-racing,  the  pedigree  and  perform- 
ances and  weights  of  the  horses,  the 
careers  of  the  jockeys,  and  so  on,  she  is  a 
whole  encyclopedia  of  ignorance.  She 
has  never  before  moved  in  a world  where 
the  social  calendar  is  punctuated  by  the 
dates  of  the  meetings  at  Newmarket, 
Ascot,  Epsom,  Sandown,  and  so  on;  by 
the  Henley  regatta,  by  the  lawn-tennis 
championships  at  Wimbledon,  by  the 
Eton  and  Harrow  and  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  cricket-matches;  by  the  polo 
finals  at  Ranelagh  and  Hurlingham,  by 
the  horse  show  at  Olympia,  by  the 
glorious  “Twelfth”  and  the  three  not 
less  glorious  “Firsts.” 

So,  too,  with  politics.  The  ordinary 
American  girl,  especially  of  the  class 
that  marries  into  the  English  aristoc- 
racy, has  been  brought  up  to  look  upon 
politics  as  a vulgar,  incomprehensible, 
masculine  concern  with  which  she  need 
only  trouble  herself  when  she  happens 
to  be  visiting  in  Washington.  But  in 
England  politics  and  society  are  inex- 
tricable. Practically  all  the  leaders  of 
the  great  world  are  either  themselves 
prominent  in  the  House  of  Commons  or 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  are  intimately 
related  to  the  men  who  are.  Their  wives 
and  daughters  are  thus  committed  from 
the  beginning  to  a personal  interest  in 
the  topics  and  intrigues  of  the  day. 
However  high  their  position  in  society, 
it  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  so  high  as  to 
remove  them  above  the  sphere  of  poli- 
tics. Their  male  belongings  are  sure  to 
be  players  in  the  game  and  they  them- 
selves are  sure  to  be  something  more 
than  spectators.  Practically  all  English- 
women of  title  are  born  into  politics, 
hear  politics  discussed  at  their  dinner- 
table  intermittently,  and  meet  day  by 
day  the  men  to  whom  politics  are  life. 
The  tradition  of  playing  a part  in 
the  government  of  their  country  runs 
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through  all  that  is  best  in  English  soci- 
ety, and  a woman  who  is  bom  or  has 
married  into  it  and  has  the  intelligence 
to  realize  its  possibilities  soon  finds  her- 
self in  possession  of  a hobby  infinitely 
more  engrossing  than  any  ordinary  social 
diversion.  To  form  a salon  and  to  be- 
come known  as  a political  hostess;  to 
follow  with  comprehension  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  great  game;  to  mingle  freely 
and  on  equal  terms  with  the  men  in 
whose  hands  lie  the  destinies  of  the 
British  Empire;  to  be  their  confidante, 
their  adviser,  and. their  encourager;  to 
“manage”  them  with  the  kind  of  deft- 
ness that  only  feminine  diplomacy  can 
achieve;  to  bring  all  her  mental  and 
social  resources  to  the  task  of  forwarding 
the  political  fortunes  of  the  man  in 
whom  she  is  interested;  to  take  part  in 
great  decisions  and  the  formation  or 
guidance  of  momentous  policies;  to  help 
in  disentangling  the  personal  clashes  and 
antagonisms  that  lie  at  the  root  of  most 
political  crises — all  this  furnishes  a clever 
Englishwoman  with  an  absorbing,  per- 
manent, and  many-sided  avocation. 
But  all  this  is  absolutely  remote  from  the 
experience  of  the  ordinary  American 
bride.  She  is  unacquainted  even  with 
the  first  moves  of  the  game  into  which 
she  is  so  suddenly  thrust.  She  comes 
over  to  England  and  settles  down  on  her 
husband’s  estate  with  no  more  than  the 
haziest  notion  of  what  English  politics 
really  are,  of  what  the  principal  parties 
stand  for,  and  of  the  enormous  oppor- 
tunities that  lie  open  to  a woman  of 
tact,  assiduity,  and  knowledge. 

Here,  then,  are  some  pretty  severe 
tests  for  her  adaptability.  She  meets 
them  with  her  usual  high  and  trium- 
phant spirits.  Within  an  incredibly  brief 
time  after  her  debut , you  will  find  her 
putting  posers  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
facing  a steward  of  the  Jockey  Club  with 
paralyzing  assurance,  and  discussing  all 
the  minutiae  of  sport  with  an  air  of 
finished  knowingness.  Her  inquisitive 
and  acquisitive  mind,  her  sprightly 
powers  of  “taking  hold,”  soon  make  up 
the  leeway.  She  sinks,  indeed,  so  smooth- 
ly into  English  ways  that  it  has  even 
been  suggested  that  an  English  marriage 
and  an  English  home  are  necessary  to 
bring  out  the  full  richness  and  capacities 
of  an  American  woman’s  nature,  and 
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that  it  is  only  in  these  conditions  that 
she  expands  to  an  adequate  measure  of 
self-realization.  I will  not  myself  go  so 
far  as  all  that,  but  I think  it  hardly  to 
be  doubted  that  London  liberalizes  and 
broadens  most  Americans  who  make  it 
their  home;  puts  them  in  the  way  of 
a social  experience  incomparably  more 
brilliant  than  any  that  lies  open  to  them 
in  their  own  land,  and  teaches  them, 
what  London,  beyond  all  other  capitals, 
is  qualified  to  teach,  the  art  of  life. 

What  do  the  Americans  supply  in  re- 
turn ? It  is  obvious  that  they  receive  a 
great  impression.  Do  they  also  make 
one?  Do  they  influence  London  to  any- 
thing like  the  degree  in  which  London 
influences  them?  I believe  that  in  the 
United  States  there  exists  an  idea  that 
they  do.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  energy 
of  the  London  correspondents  in  chroni- 
cling every  social  event  in  which  members 
of  the  American  colony  figure,  and  hardly 
to  the  recurrent  attacks  made  by  English 
writers  upon  the  manners  and  tone  of 
the  Americans  in  their  midst.  In  par- 
ticular they  are  often  spoken  of  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  extravagances  of  the 
“smart  set.”  But  that  is  plainly  ridicu- 
lous. The  truth  is  that  tne  few  Amer- 
ican women  who  have  joined  the  British 
“smart  set”  have  become  its  most  con- 
spicuous members  by  virtue  of  a supe- 
rior cleverness,  ingenuity,  and  liveliness. 
Given  a set  where  amusement  is  the 
thing  most  sought  after,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  an  American  will  be  more  fer- 
tile in  devising  ways  and  means  than  her 
English  sister.  Given  a milieu  where 
freedom  of  speech  and  conduct  is  the 
mode,  her  audacities  will  take  on  a 
bolder  sweep.  If  the  pace  is  naturally 
fast  she  will  increase  it  by  the  intrusion 
of  her  keener,  more  thoroughgoing,  and 
more  expansive  personality.  She  cannot 
help  herself.  Her  natural  capacities,  her 
vim  and  buoyancy,  drive  her  inevitably 
to  the  front,  and  if  she  elects  to  enroll 
herself  in  the  “smart  set”  nothing  can 
prevent  her  from  being  a little  “smarter” 
than  her  English  friends.  But  she  did 
not  create  it.  All  she  has  done  is  to 
make  it  more  inventive,  more  amusing, 
more  daringly  grotesque.  Even  if  no 
Americans  had  ever  landed  in  London, 
the  “smart  set”  would  have  been  just 
as  foolish  and  just  as  really  insignificant, 
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but  considerably  more  humdrum,  and 
lacking  that  dash  of  piquancy  which 
Americans  cannot  help  throwing  even 
into  their  wildest  pleasurings. 

For  the  rest,  the  American  colony  in 
London  is  distinguished,  wealthy,  promi- 
nent, and  industrious.  If  it  were  possi- 
ble seriously  to  ascribe  to  its  members 
any  common  and  secret  consciousness, 
it  would  be  the  consciousness  that  they 
exist  to  some  extent  on  sufferance  and 
are  called  upon  to  put  forth  efforts  of 
self-justification  that  the  native  English- 
woman is,  of  course,  privileged  to  forego. 
I find  it,  at  any  rate,  impossible  on  any 
other  theory  to  account  for  certain  of 
their  activities,  especially  such  as  are 
concerned  with  presiding  over,  organiz- 
ing, and  supporting  every  form  of  char- 
ity. The  number  of  bazaars,  fetes,  pa- 
geants, fancy-dress  balls,  garden-parties, 
and  concerts  that  they  undertake  in  a 
spirit  of  self-advertising  benevolence  is 
appalling.  You  would  have  to  search 
all  England  to  find  a group  of  women 
who  would  rival  the  American  colony  in 
inventiveness  and  sheer  executive  abil- 
ity. Anything  promoted  under  their 
auspices  is  failure-proof.  Every  hos- 
pital secretary  in  London  knows  that  his 
institution  has  nothing  to  worry  about 
when  he  has  once  persuaded  a leader  of 
the  American  colony  to  “get  up”  some- 
thing on  its  behalf.  But  I can  never 
quite  do  away  with  the  feeling  that  their 
indefatigable  philanthropy  is  part  of  the 
return  they  are  unconsciously  driven  to 
make  for  their  reception  and  position  in 
English  society — that,  in  short,  it  is  their 
way  of  paying  for  their  footing,  of  prov- 
ing their  worth,  of  convincing  London 
that  she  could  not  get  on  without  them. 

Allowing  them,  however,  full  credit  for 
their  achievements  along  these  lines,  it 
remains  the  fact  that  they  do  not  in  any 
vital  sense  influence  London.  Here  and 
there,  on  small  matters  of  social  usage, 
they  may  leave  a distinctive  mark,  but 
in  the  end  it  is  the  English  who  assimi- 
late them,  not  they  the  English.  Their 
plasticity  is  at  once  the  secret  of  their 
success  and  of  their  failure.  Their  eager- 
ness to  conform  to  their  new  environ- 
ment is  precisely  the  measure  of  their 
inability  to  mold  it.  They,  on  their 
part,  supply  a certain  freshness  and 
vivacity  to  the  social  round;  new  ways 


of  doing  things,  and  uncounted  dollars — 
these  last  by  far  the  most  substantial 
and  permanent  of  their  contributions, 
and  one  that  will  remain  when  they  are 
gone.  Indeed,  when  every  member  of 
the  British  peerage  has  successfully 
called  in  the  New  World  to  redress  the 
hankers’  balance  of  the  Old,  when  the 
financial  question  has  thus  been  settled 
for  good  and  all  and  a comfortable  entail 
has  been  established,  and  when  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  reigning  American 
duchesses  and  peeresses  will  have  no 
need  to  seek  their  wives  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  domin- 
ion, such  as  it  is,  of  the  American  woman 
in  London  will  have  pretty  well  ceased. 
Whatever  stability  there  is  in  it  is  nine- 
tenths  financial.  The  rest  of  it  is  femi- 
nine, frivolous,  and  fleeting. 

With  the  casual  transient  American 
tourist  the  case  is  very  different.  He  or 
she  reaches  an  almost  British  height  of 
unbending  provincialism.  I was  sitting 
not  long  ago  in  the  courtyard  of  a Paris- 
ian hotel  in  company  with  an  English- 
man. A few  yards  away  a tremendous 
reunion  of  Americans  was  taking  place. 
The  shrill  of  it  echoed  round  the  four 
walls;  people  opened  the  shutters  of 
their  rooms  to  find  out  what  the  matter 
was.  It  was  nothing  but  a meeting  be- 
tween two  families  of  Americans  who 
had  known  one  another  on  the  other  side. 
But  the  screechings  which  accompanied 
it,  the  “Well,  I nevers!”  the  too-public 
embracings,  the  conversation  that  fol- 
lowed, held  the  entire  hotel  captive 
Englishmanspokeout:  “Imakeita 
he  said,  “never  to  put  up  at  a hotel  fre- 
quented by  Americans.  The  problem 
of  the  American  tourist  is  really  be- 
coming very  serious.  They  are  spoil- 
ing our  European  hotels.  Let  one  in, 
and  the  whole  ninety  millions  follow. 
You  know  how  much  I like  Amer- 
icans in  America;  but  I must  say  they 
make  the  hotels  over  here  intolerable 
to  any  one  of  non-American  national- 
ity. This  is  especially  so  on  the  Con- 
tinent, where  most  hotels,  like  this  one, 
are  built  round  a courtyard,  and  where  a 
single  American  voice  reaches  at  once 
from  eighty  to  a hundred  rooms.  Listen 
to  those  people  over  there.  They  will 
go  on  like  tnat  for  another  couple  of 
hours,  without  the  faintest  idea  that 
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they  are  disturbing  every  guest  in  the 
hotel.  I have  never  quite  been  able  to 
make  out  why  Americans  should  pride 
themselves  on  being  adaptable.  To  my 
mind,  no  people  preserve  their  localisms 
so  tenaciously.  In  the  last  hour  that  we 
have  sat  here  I have  seen  as  many  cock- 
tails ordered  as  you  would  see  at  the 
Waldorf  itself.  At  breakfast  you  will 
find  that  nearly  all  Americans,  spurning 
the  petit  dejeuner,  which  is  one  of  the 
lories  of  french  civilization,  insist  on 
aving"'  everything  that  they  are  used 
to  at  home;  and  as  for  manner,  appear- 
ance, voice,  and  general  behavior,  I nave 
never  noticed  that  Americans  make  the 
slightest  effort  to  conform  to  the  coun- 
try which  they  happen  to  be  visiting. 

“I  don’t  in  the  least,”  he  went  on, 
“object  to  this,  but  I do  object  to  the 
noise  they  make,  and  especially  object 
to  their  curious  failure  to  make  the  hotel 
servants,  from  the  manager  down  to  the 
waiter,  respect  them.  They  are  so  in- 
fernally familiar  and  easy-going.  The 
English  tourist,  to  my  mind,  is  every  bit 
as  obnoxious  in  his  own  way  as  the 
average  American  tourist.  But  there  is 
this  to  be  noted : the  English  tourist  gets 
what  he  wants,  insists  on  having  it,  and 
the  hotel  managers  know  him  well 
enough  to  obtain  it  for  him  as  soon  as 
possible  for  the  sake  of  a quiet  life.  They 
may  dislike  him,  but  they  are  very  far 
from  despising  him.  When  he  kicks  he 
kicks  to  good  purpose — results  follow. 
The  American  tourist  very  rarely  kicks 
at  all,  and  when  he  does  nobody  pays 
any  attention  to  him.  One  of  the  best 
things  in  Henry  James’s  The  American 
Scene  is  the  way  he  has  elucidated  the 
fact  that  in  the  United  States  the  people 
seem  to  exist  for  the  hotels,  not  the 
hotels  for  the  people;  that  over  there  it 
is  the  hotel  managers  who  make  the 
laws  for  their  world,  and  the  guests  who 
obey;  it  is  always  the  latter  who  gets 
the  worst  of  it  and  has  to  knuckle  down. 
Well,  Americans  are  importing  into  Eu- 
rope that  spirit  of  taking  whatever  is 
given  them  which  is  the  law  of  the  hotel 
world  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  getting 
to  be  an  axiom  in  Europe  that  whenever 
you  find  Americans  flocking  to  a par- 
ticular hotel,  you  may  also  be  sure  of 
finding  bad  service  and  an  atmosphere 
of  provincialism  and  incivility.” 


Of  course  I protested  and  succeeded  in 
making  my  Englishman  admit  that  what 
he  said  referred  to  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ican tourists  and  not  to  the  elect  unde- 
monstrative minority.  But  that  is  part 
of  the  whole  trouble.  Why  is  it  that  the 
Americans  one  meets  in  Europe  seem 
always  and  unaccountably  to  be  the 
Americans  one  never  by  any  chance 
meets  in  America?  No  doubt  all  nation- 
alities ask  the  same  question,  declare 
with  vehemence  that  their  tourists 
grossly  misrepresent  them,  and  are  indig- 
nant if  you  persist  in  searching  them  for 
“types.”  Types,  of  course,  are  only  to 
be  found  among  the  people  who  attract 
notice,  and  the  people  who  attract  notice 
are,  by  some  quaint  fatality,  always  the 
least  desirable  specimens  of  the  country 
they  come  from.  The  English  have  suf- 
fered for  generations  from  these  unoffi- 
cial representatives.  It  speaks  wonder- 
fully for  the  forgiving  spirit  of  the 
French  that  in  spite  of  tne  English  tour- 
ist they  should  have  concluded  an  en- 
tente with  England.  It  is  still  possible  to 
see  Englishwomen  in  sailor  hats  at  the 
opera  in  Paris,  accompanied  by  brothers 
and  husbands  in  golfing  suits.  Such 
sights  are  still  possible,  but  they  are 
growing  rarer,  and  I am  bound  to  say 
that  the  loud-voiced,  loud-checked  Eng- 
lishman of  tradition  is  being  rapidly  sup- 
planted all  over  the  Continent  by  the 
romping  American  girl  and  the  cigar- 
chewing  American  man  of  fact.  It  is  of 
no  use  assuring  Parisians  that  they  come, 
they  must  come,  from  Oshkosh.  Paris 
has  never  heard  of  Oshkosh;  and  the 
only  consolation  open  to  the  two  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  is  to  reflect  that 
libellous  as  are  their  tourists,  they  are 
still  less  unmitigatedly  offensive  than 
the  German  tounsts,  who,  moreover,  are 
singularly  accurate  in  their  representa- 
tion of  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the 
Fatherland. 

The  Englishman  whom  I have  just 
quoted  touched  on  what  is,  I think,  the 
fundamental  difference  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Americans  abroad  when 
he  contrasted  the  negative  results  that 
follow  the  average  American’s  “kick’* 
with  the  alacrity  with  which  the  average 
Englishman  is  deferred  to  and  obeyed. 
The  fact  is  that,  unlike  the  American, 
who  goes  to  Europe  in  a spirit  of  critical 
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curiosity,  the  Englishman,  whenever  he 
travels  abroad,  carries  with  him  the 
bearing,  the  tone,  and  the  manners  of  a 
conquering  people.  This  is  with  him  a 
habit  so  instinctive  that  he  never  loses 
it  even  when  he  pitches  his  tent  perma- 
nently in  foreign  parts.  The  American 
bird  of  passage  may  be  as  angular  and 
unaccommodating  as  the  most  stubborn 
of  King  George’s  subjects,  but  the  Amer- 
ican resident — in  seven  cases  out  of  ten, 
to  be  sure,  she  is  a woman  who  has 
fixed  on  a domicile  in  Europe — becomes 
speedily  denationalized  and  merges  her 
identity  in  the  life  and  social  arrange- 
ments of  the  chosen  locality.  But  an 
Englishman  under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances remains  unyieldingly  English. 
When  he  descends  upon  the  Continent 
it  is  to  Anglicize,  not  to  be  Frenchified,  or 
Germanized,  or  Italianized.  I do  not 
mean  that  he  is  conscious  of  his  purpose 
and  deliberately  adopts  the  methods 
best  suited  to  achieve  it.  His  strength 
is  precisely  that  he  has  no  such  cut-and- 
dried  intention  and  that  his  influence, 
his  position,  are  in  no  sense  the  result  of 
premeditation,  but  simply  of  his  con- 
tinuing to  be  his  natural  British  self. 
All  over  the  Continent,  and  indeed  all 
over  the  world,  you  see  the  English  trans- 
porting their  native  land  with  them; 
insisting  on  doing  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land, as  much  as  in  India  and  Egypt, 
everything  they  are  accustomed  to  do  at 
home;  making  not  the  least  effort  to 
adapt  themselves  to  their  new  environ- 
ment, but  taking  it  for  granted  that 
their  new  environment  will  adapt  itself 
to  them;  not  bullying  the  Continental 
hotel  managers,  but  firmly  pointing  out 
to  them  that  such  and  such  things  are 
not  English  and  must  therefore  be  al- 
tered; dominating  the  outdoor  life  of 
whatever  locality  they  fasten  upon;  re- 
fusing to  speak  any  language  but  their 
own;  forming  among  themselves  an 
active,  self-contained,  exclusive  colony, 
admission  to  which  is  extended  to  a few 
favored  natives  on  condition  that  they 
virtually  renounce  their  nationality  and 
become  English;  and,  in  short,  establish- 
ing a world  of  their  own  as  distinct  from 
the  life  around  them  as  the  British 
cantonment  is  distinct  from  the  Indian 
city. 

That  is  a very  impressive  phenome- 
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non.  There  are  times  when  it  affects  me 
far  more  than  a contemplation  of  the 
British  Empire.  To  occupy  waste  head- 
lands of  the  earth  and  to  colonize  and 
develop  them;  to  establish  British  au- 
thority over  a multitude  of  “inferior” 
races  and  govern  them  with  a certain 
efficient  and  unsympathetic  Justice — 
this,  after  all,  is  not  a very  great  achieve- 
ment. Good  luck  and  a comparative 
absence  of  rivals  and  the  malleable  and 
backward  condition  of  the  material  the 
English  have  had  to  work  upon  account 
for  most  of  it.  But  the  ordinary  British 
tourist  accomplishes  something  far  more 
remarkable  than  this.  He  impresses 
himself  upon  communities  that  are 
really,  if  one  must  compare  such  things, 
more  civilized  and  polished  and  intelli- 
gent than  his  own;  and  it  is  at  least  a 
matter  for  fair  debate  whether  Angli- 
cizing a Frenchman  is  not  a greater 
achievement  than  ruling  a Matabele, 
and  teaching  Germans  to  play  tennis  as 
striking  a performance  as  inducing  South 
Sea  Islanders  to  drop  cannibalism,  and 
carrying  out  spheres  of  influence  in  Swit- 
zerland and  Italy  a more  significant  task 
than  annexing  a swamp  in  west  Africa. 
Wherever  in  Europe  you  find  a place 
sufficiently  attractive  to  make  an  English 
colony  worth  while,  there  you  find  the 
same  matter-of-course,  inevitable  pre- 
dominance of  British  fashions,  games, 
and  the  general  British  scheme  of  things. 
No  other  nationality  exercises  anything 
like  this  sway.  The  French  residents, 
whether  temporary  or  permanent  in  It- 
aly, the  Italian  residents  in  Germany, 
the  German  residents  in  Spain,  have  no 
influence  at  all  in  molding  the  social  life 
of  their  adopted  surroundings.  But  the 
English  go  nowhere  without  making 
themselves  felt  as  factors  in  the  daily 
round  of  the  community.  They  may  not 
be  popular,  but  there  is  no  question  as  to 
their  power. 

All  along  the  delightful  northern  coast 
of  France,  for  instance,  the  English  set 
up  during  the  summer  months  a series 
of  inexpugnable  encampments.  There  is 
more  than  one  French  watering-place 
that  has  come  into  existence  simply  to 
cater  to  the  English  holiday-maker,  that 
is  really  a British  outpost  planted  on 
French  soil;  and  their  like  may  be  dupli- 
cated indefinitely  in  all  the  neighboring 
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countries  But  whether  he  is  thus  spe- 
cialty invited, -or  whether  lie  lights  upon 
sortie  .spot  already  in  possession  of  “the- 
natives  ” and  has  to  dlfoiny  his  way  in, 
makes  very  little  di^eftirtte  to  the  Ertg- 
lish  irtvadt  r.  He  cpmes.  he  see.s:,  he  con- 
quers. He  imposes ; A''tisHL  upon  the 
doomed  locality  to  he 

moved  ur  intimidated.  Hts'language,  his 
manners,  his  ways  of  duing  things  his 
servants  and  his  sports  actompariy  him. 
A lodgment  thus  effected,  his  friends  and 
countrymen  pour  in,  each  hrijiging  with 
him  his  own  little  scrap  pfEngjand;  In 
time  a regular  Englik . cdfe^’^Vp  up 
with  its  own  churche«,  doctors,  dentists, 
recreations,  a.lternoon  re-asy  golf-links, 
tennis-courts,  and  s£»  nh,  - all  complete. 
Its  inhabitants  have  lurk-  or  no  inter- 
coursewith  “the  ha  rives’'-:  they  fond  an 
vmftriu.m  in.  tmprruh  a small  hut  com- 
pac  t world  tin  theinsetves;  they  know  as 
a rule  nothing  ofAhe  !an|uaigej :<*t  merely 
enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  restau- 
rant, the  casino,  and  the  shop;  they 
transplant  not  only  their  bodies,  but 
their  entire  mode  o’f  hil\  and  calmly  as- 
Sitjrne  tfuift  room  will  he  made  for  them 
and  all  their  whims  attended  to.  Nor  is 
it  only  those  who  stand  to  gain  finan- 
cially w ho  humor  the  Englishman’s  fads 
and  allow  him  to  have  things  his  own 
way..  The  English  colony  is  socially 
impressive; . it  myites  imitation.  Two  or 
three  hundred  English  people  of  the 
upper middle  class,  spend  ingtheif  money 
freely,  living  the  life  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  at  home,  cannot  help  having 
an  effect  on  local  society ; and  their  very 
exclusiveness  heightens  tire  desirability 
of  admission  into  the  wondrous  circle. 
Wherever  mi  English  colony  exists,  a 
Frenchman,  sa\y  «>r_an  tfaliin,  finds  he 
has  a better  time  if  he  joins  jn  its  pur- 
suits than  if  he  holds  aloof  from  them. 
Often,  indeed,  his  one  chance  of  a voiding  . 


the  appeiaranefe  of  being  an  alien  on  his 
own  soil  is  to  throw  in  his  lot  with 
the  English;  and  providing  be  speaks 
the  language  4tid  is  a good  sportsman, 
the  English  are  frequently  complaisant 
enough  to  evfcrtd  their  fellowship  to  him. 
If  one  Were  it*  a philosophical  mood 
it  would  be  easy"  tu  show  that  these  en- 
campments nf  English  holiday-msJkfefs 
and  the  qualities  sal  ch abayteR  and  tern* 
peramenc  that  gp  to  their  formation  are  a 
pictnre-in-lit.de :o»;  the  whole  British  Em- 
pire; that  if  the  English  were  o sympa- 
thctjvy  or  an  undemandingv  cir  a think- 
ing, %n  ■ a:  highly  sensitive  people,  they 
could  neither  do  as  they  dp  oa  the  Conti- 
nem  nor  could  they  itife;  that  it  is  quite 
a mistake  to.  think  they  behave  more 
stupidly  or  rudely  in  Franc*  nr^wit'Zer- 
l.anJ  than  in  India  or  Egypt;,  that  w her- 
ever they  go  they  iiemajrt;  as  a people, 
akwif,  Sftlf-eqntjfchtedv  neither  assiimlat- 
uig  )«>r  luring  assimilated,  and  protected 
by  a psychological  obtuseness  from  the 
very  idea  that  there  can  be  anything  in 
thett^ndu^Ai»:«migtx«i  and  that  these 
traits,  if  not  the- mark,  of  a.  tactful  or  a 
ductile  people,  are  unquestionably  the 
mark  .of  a strong;  people.  It  is  doubtful, 
indeed*  whether  there  ever  was  a time 
when  English  influence  and  example 
were  more  pervasive  throughout  Europe 
than  to-day.  'The  English  language, 
English  authors,  English  sports  of  all 
kinds,  English  fashions  in  men**,  but  not, 
happily,  as  yet.  xti  %vomtnk;.  clothes,  were 
nfvpr  so  dominant  as  at  this  moment, 
and  England  itself  as  ^country  to  visit 
and  reside  in  gmws  yearly  more  popular 
with  the.».risf«i^iiif^df'Ehrdper-:--:  All  this 
bespeaks  a sort  of  povver  that  America 
and  .Americans  arc  at  present  far  from 
attaining,  The  great  difference,  indeed, 
herwe&r  the.  -English  and  the  Americans 
abroad  is  th.it  rhe  former  influence  con- 
dfrvcins  and  the  latter  do  not. 
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Susie,  Sans  Souci 

BY  HENRY  WALLACE  PHILLIPS 


T was  a perfect  Dakota 
night — which  is  to  say 
that  it  was  night’s  per- 
fection. I can,  and  will, 
brag  of  Dakota  days, 
but  no  loyal  son  of  the 
greatest  State  in  the 
r South)  will  descend  to 
argument  about  Dakota  nights.  They 
have  that  degree  of  perfection  which  be- 
longs to  the  circle,  the  violin,  the  first 
kiss,  and  the  initial  baby  of  amateur 
married  people — a something  that  is  too 
fine  to  be  entangled  in  the  coarse  meshes 
of  a word-net. 

Swinging  clear  through  an  infinite 
space,  in  which  the  stars  kept  their 
measured  distances,  a little  sharp  moon 
romped  with  the  clouds.  A great,  sweet 
wind,  loaded  with  the  dying  graces  of 
prairie  grasses,  bore  upon  our  faces  as 
steady  as  old  ocean’s  tide.  All  around 
us  was  immensity  and  the  charm  of 
mystery.  The  air  exhaled  poetry  as  a 
rose  breathes  out  perfume.  “On  such  a 
night  as  this  did  young  What’s-his- 
name — ” Shucks!  I’ve  forgotten  that 
quotation,  as  usual.  Well,  never  mind. 
As  you  know,  it  was  the  kind  of  night 
when  one  naturally  turns  to  romance. 
You  do  know  it,  don’t  you?  Well,  you’re 
wrong.  That  is,  you  may  be  right 
enough  about  the  kind  of  night,  but 
Red  and  I were  talking  of  other  matters, 
over  the  post-supperial  cigarette.  We 
touched  lightly  on  that  vast  territory 
bounded  by  foolishness  on  one  side  and 
greed,  ignorance,  and  general  “omery- 
ness’’  on  the  others,  broadly  described 
as  “Back  East.”  We  were  thoroughly 
oriented,  in  the  sense  that  we  loved  not 
the  East.  From  this  we  came  gradual- 
ly, by  natural  transition,  to  woman  and 
her  ways — and,  I regret  to  say,  some- 
thing about  her  meanness,  and  her  men- 
ace, as  well  as  her  means — if  she  has 
any.  They  used  to  say  that  the  ends 
justified  the  means,  and  I suppose  by 
that  if  a woman  has  a pretty  face  and 


nice  feet,  we  must  make  allowance  for 
her  disposition.  Provided,  of  course, 
that  she  doesn’t  live  beyond  her  means 
in  the  matter  of  interfering  with  other 
people. 

I looked  at  chaste  Diana,  pretending 
she  was  not  flirting  with  the  clouds,  and 
quoted:  “‘O  woman!  In  thy  hours  of 
ease,  uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to 
please!’  ” I got  some  of  it  right. 

“Who  said  that?”  demanded  Red. 

“A  poet,”  I answered;  “I  forget  his 
dam  name.” 

“Well,  you  shouldn’t,”  said  Red,  “for 
he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  It’s 
a shame,  but  there  ain’t  one  woman  in 
ten  who  can  stand  prosperity — same 
thing’s  true  of  men.” 

“ ‘ V adversite  fait  les  hommes  et  le 
bonheur  les  monstresf  ” I quoted. 

“What’s  all  that  Dago?”  asked  Red. 

I translated  with  some  of  the  freedom 
of  the  great  West. 

“Hm,”  said  he:  “‘Hardship  makes  a 
man,  and  soft  living  a brute!’  Sense  to 
that.  True  about  women,  too.  Did  I 
ever  tell  you  about  Castleton  and  little 
Susie  Waters?” 

“‘A-sittin’  in  the  sun,  cryin’  and 
weepin’  for  a young  man?’” 

“No,  no!”  he  said.  “ Susie — not  Sal- 
lie.  And  other  folks  done  the  weeping. 
She  was  one  of  the  kind  that  hacf  too 
much  prosperity,  and  that  led  her  to 
these  new  notions  about  women  running 
things.  Unless  you’re  bigger  than  I am, 
I’ll  tell  you  about  it. 

If  you  went  over  this  blessed  land  of 
the  free  with  a tooth-brush  in  one  hand 
and  a slab  of  sticky  fly-paper  in  the 
other,  you  couldn’t  find  no  happier  spot 
than  Castleton.  There’s  where  the  dove 
of  peace  put  up  a four-story  brick  hotel. 

They  never  had  hard  storms  in  Castle- 
ton— always  went  ’round.  The  stones 
weren’t  rough  there — quiet  and  well- 
behaved.  The  trees  and  the  grass  and 
the  flowers  grew  with  no  noise  and  fuss 
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whatsoever,  and  as  for  the  people,  there 
never  was  a word  spoken  hard  enough 
to  draw  the  temper  of  any  man.  It  was 
a placer-mining  Paradise. 

It  cuddled  under  a gosh-almighty  cliff 
of  white  quartz — a cliff  that  shot  five 
hundred  foot  in  the  air.  A pool,  clear  as 
innocence  itself,  washed  the  cliff.  Old 
spruces,  that  had  their  growth  when 
Moses  played  hookey,  shaded  it. 

Hank  Peters’  dam  formed  the  pool. 
The  other  boys  either  sluiced  at  his  place 
or  flumed  the  water  down  a ways. 

There  was  Hank,  and  Jim  Smith,  and 
Missouri  Jim;  Charley  Hand  and  his 
wife;  Bill  Gaudy  and  his  wife;  the  Ste- 
venses, the  Cropseys,  the  Ole  boys  and 
a lot  I can’t  remember,  and  Tom  Ivy, 
the  Cousin  Jack  who  did  a retail  post- 
office  business  and  sold  food  and  patent 
medicines,  the  two  staples  of  any  honest 
camp.  Of  course  there  was  luxuries,  like 
tobacco  and  whiskey  on  the  side.  Tom 
didn’t  sell  the  whiskey — that  was  against 
the  law,  and  never  a soul  was  against  the 
law  in  Castleton.  Nope,  Tom  gave  you 
the  whiskey,  and  you  bought  a briar- 
wood  pipe.  Those  were  the  only  expen- 
sive things  in  Tom’s  store — those  pipes. 
You  paid  him  a dollar  and  a quarter  for 
one,  when  you  could  buy  the  same  thing 
elsewhere  for  half  a dollar.  But  what 
was  the  use  of  being  mean  when  a man 
is  kind  enough  to  make  you  a present 
of  a pint  of  good  whiskey  ? Always  we 
bought  a pipe,  and  paid  the  price  un- 
grudging. That  was  a law,  too,  and,  as 
I said,  nobody  broke  laws  in  Castleton. 

There  was  sleep  in  Castleton.  I don’t 
mean  just  forgetting  what’s  going  on 
around  you  for  a certain  length  of  time — 
I mean  the  kind  of  sleep  that  sweetens 
every  muscle  of  your  body,  that  makes 
you  feel  like  angels  was  rocking  you  in 
a cradle  made  of  pink  cloud.  The  kind 
of  sleep  when  you  almost  know  how 
good  you’re  sleeping,  and  how  much 
you’re  enjoying  it,  although  you  ain’t 
more  ’n  begun  before  somebody’s  hol- 
lering in  your  ear  and  it’s  sunup  once 
more.  Then  you  stretch  and  smell  the 
good  old  pines  and  truck  and  say,  “That 
was  some  sleep.  Lord!  Where’s  break- 
fast?” 

Yessir,  for  pure  comfort  give  me 
Castleton,  where  life  run  like  a river 
of  soothing  syrup  through  a meadow  of 


dreams,  sunup  to  sundown,  sundown  to 
sunup,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days, 
plus,  per  annum. 

But  just  as  soon  as  he  sees  anything 
like  that,  old  John  H.  Devilkins  gets 
busy  with  his  fine  work.  That’s  the  one 
thing  he  won’t  stand  for — peace  and 
comfort;  so  that  is  the  reason  a cloud 
come  by  night,  chilling  our  tranquillitee. 
And  it  was  a cloud  not  much  larger  than 
a man’s  hand,  at  that — particularly  if  the 
man  was  holding  ’em  good  just  then. 

Its  name  was  Susie  Waters.  I don’t 
doubt  it  had  a silver  lining,  this  little 
cloud,  but  as  it  happened  to  be  a young- 
lady  cloud,  no  gentleman  should  men- 
tion such  a thing,  even  a silver  one. 
Lining  or  not,  it  wanted  some  oil  to 
still  the  troubled  Waters,  because  they’d 
been  raised  by  a Gale. 

Tincup  Gale,  Susie’s  father,  was  the 
lad  that  hit  it  at  Tincup  in  the  early  days. 
The  echo  of  the  strike  hadn’t  much 
more’n  drifted  down  the  canon  before  the 
old  man  opened  up  a free  variety  show, 
with  free  champagne  squirting  on  the 
side.  They  said  he  had  ten  men  work- 
ing for  him,  and  every  shovelful  of  dirt 
they  lifted  was  a dollar  in  the  old  man’s 
ocket,  and  they  added  that  every  time 
e lifted  his  hand,  whisho!  away  went 
the  whole  bizee!  He  considered  the 
sight  of  a sober  man  an  insult  to  his 
hospitality.  ’Twas  a merry  spot  for  a 
while — Tincup. 

Then  the  old  man  married  and  got 
religion.  As  for  his  religion,  that’s  as  it 
may  be,  but  he  sure  got  a decent  wife — 
old  snoozers  like  him  always  does.  Susie 
was  the  result.  They  sent  her  back  East 
to  school  when  she  was  grown  enough, 
and  she  come  home,  running  most  of  the 
available  live-stock,  from  two  to  six 
footed,  that  the  neighborhood  afforded. 
She  had  all  kinds  of  fancy  fool  idees  the 
Eastern  folk  fill  their  noddles  with,  being 
too  lazy  to  think,  and  she  tucked  forty- 
seven  different  kinds  of  her  own  make- 
up on  that. 

And  then  Bob  Waters,  one  of  the 
nicest,  quietest,  kindest  boys  the  Lord 
ever  passed  over  the  border,  had  to  go 
and  get  stuck  on  her.  Nothing  that 
friends,  sense,  nor  misfortune  could  say 
had  any  weight  with  him. 

He  goes,  story-book  style,  to  old  man 
Gale  and  asks  his  consent. 
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“No!”  says  the  old  man.  so.  Alw^y-s  before,  she's  so  proud  of  her 

“But  I can  rake  care  of  her,  all  right,  white  man  that  Adam  ah d Eve,  before 
and  1 11  use  her  well!”  they  loaded  up  on  applejack,  weren’t  «> 

“No/”  yejls  the  old  map,  be  compared  to  thtv  pair. 

“ But.  what  you  -got  agin  me.  Gale?”  Bur  now  war  whs  in  the  air,  blood  on 

“1  a»rt't  got  nothing  agin  you.  If  the  moPn,  and  signs  of  approaching 
Susie  took  after  bet  maw;,  I'd  -say:  Co  order. . 

to  it,  ‘But  she  takes  after  , - . . 

me,  gnd  nobuddy  knows 
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to  do  a tap  o’  work  at  all.  That  I be 
a tyrant  on  her  and  do  a boose  her,  and 
all  and  all  till  it  come  to  this.” 

And  poor  old  Tom  wiped  his  eyes 
with  the  back  of  his  hand,  being  broke 
in  his  feelings. 

“Well,  what’s  next?”  says  I. 

“I  do  be  goin’  to  give  her  a little  rap 
wi’  this,”  says  Tom,  holding  up  a pine- 
knot  club.  “Just  a little  diff,  ’usband- 
loike — nuthin’  to  ’urt,  but  to  remind  her 
of  her  juty.” 

“Well,  let  me  out!”  says  I.  “It’s 
against  the  rules  to  beat  a lady!” 

“I  know,  I know!”  says  poor  Tom. 
“And  black  the  shame  to  her  that  caused 
it!  ’Ere  we  goes  along,  come  this  many 
a year,  and  never  a word,  till  this  hussy- 
cat  starts  up  her  yammerin’!  And  now 
’ill  the  ol’  ’ooman  wash  a dish  or  pan? 
Her  will  not!  Jeemima!”  he  says.  “Go 
wash  up,  do  ’ee  dear,  like  a good  witch!” 

“ Ur-g-gh !”  says  Mrs.  Ivy.  “ Go  wash 
self!  You  dam’  lazy.  You  no  good. 
You  wash.  I sleep!” 

“’Ear  her,  Reddy  dear,”  he  says, 
“’ow  she  talks  to  me!  ’Tis  past  and 
away  endurin’.  Do  ’ee  watch  now,  and 
see  she  can’t  throw  to  me  I done  her  a 
bit  of  rale  harm,  ’cos,  come  it  to  wusslin’, 
her  could  flap  me  like  an  ol’  shirt  in  a 
harricane,her’s  that  bodily  strong!  Ain’t 
a better  ol’  gal  in  the  country!  ‘Llwef- 
fnewlch  y grwbbwr!’  ” says  he  in  Welsh. 
“I  got  to  do  it  to  ’ee,  dearie!” 

So  he  jumped  up  and  lammed  her  one 
— toonk! — on  the  coco,  and  down  she 
goes.  The  house  shook. 

Tom  stands  over  her,  wiping  his  eyes 
with  one  hand  and  waving  the  club  with 
the  other. 

“Will  ’ee  go  now,  sweetling?”  he  says. 
“Aw  do,  lovey!” 

“Shinto!”  says  Mrs.  Ivy.  “I  go!” 

“Listen  to  her  now?”  says  Tom. 
“Could  ’ee  ask  a better  trollop?  Buss 
me  one  afore  ye  leave  me,  wench!”  So 
they  hugged  and  kissed  each  other. 

“A-weel,  a-weel,  ’tis  over,  praise  be!” 
says  Tom.  “What  ’ill  ’ee  have,  Reddy 
lad?”  So  I bought  my  stuff,  taking  my 
time  to  it,  whiles  from  the  kitchen  Mrs. 
Ivy  sung,  “ Mah,  lache  coa  nah ,”  cheerful 
and  happy,  and  stuck  a large  and  admir- 
ing face  around  the  edge  of  the  door,  now 
and  again,  to  get  a peek  at  that  prince  of 
men,  her  lord  and  master,  who  sent  her 


to  grass  with  one  wallop,  just  as  easy! 
“Some  man,  that!”  says  Mrs.  Ivy  to 
herself. 

After,  I met  little  Susie  on  her  travels 
once  or  twice  and  see  for  myself  where 
the  springs  of  trouble  lay.  What  does  she 
do  but  open  on  the  error  of  man’s  ways. 
She  brought  up  to  me  several  little  inci- 
dents concerning  ladies  that  was  their 
business  and  the  men’s:  no  self-respect- 
ing young  female  person  would  have 
mentioned  ’em,  anyhow.  But  Susie,  she 
don’t  give  any  one  of  as  many  assorted 
good  gosh-dams  as  you  could  bring  be- 
fore you.  Not  a whoop  cares  Susie. 

“That’s  just  the  way  with  you  men!” 
she  says,  when  I explained  that  she 
ought  to  let  the  other  ladies  kick,  if  there 
was  any  kick  coming.  “Setting  up  a 
double  standard!  One  life  for  women, 
another  life  for  men!” 

“Get  out!”  says  I.  “What  you  talk- 
ing about?  How’s  a man  going  to  get 
into  a woman  fuss  without  a woman  to 
help  him  ? There  ain’t  any  double  stand- 
ard.” She  insisted  there  was,  and  I 
joshed  her  to  get  rid  of  her,  because,  of 
course,  nobody  thinks  it  is  a square  deal 
to  slam  a woman  for  the  thing  that’s 
only  looked  upon  as  a fair  sporting 
proposition  in  a man.  It  kind  of  spoils 
your  argument,  knowing  that. 

“I’ll  fix  all  that  on  this  creek!”  says 
Susie,  sitting  up  straight  and  shaking  her 
finger  at  me — a pretty  little  piece  of 
deviltry,  at  that.  “I’ll  show  you  male 
brutes  a thing  or  two!  We  women  can 
do  something  when  we  get  started  1” 

“Careful,  careful,  little  Susie!”  says  I. 
“Don’t  burn  its  nice  fingers!  Where 
ignorance  is  bliss  *tis  folly  to  get  blis- 
tered. You  may  show  us  what  you’ll 
do  when  you  start,  but  look  out  we  don’t 
show  you  what  you’ll  do  when  you’re 
stopped!” 

But  she  just  snaps  her  head  and  walks 
oft,  full  of  trouble. 

Next  day  or  so  Charley  Hand  takes 
me  out  for  a confidential  talk.  He 
converses  bitterly  between  his  grinding 
teeth. 

“Yah!”  says  he.  “Could  you  ask  for 
a quieter  home,  a decenter  layout,  than 
this  was  before  that  little  carrot-headed, 
swiveled- tongued,  hen-witted,  pepper- 
tempered  ten  pounds  of  impudence  and 
riot  hit  this  placer  camp?” 
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“No,”  says  I. 

“Sure  not!”  says  he.  “And  now!  If 
I don’t  get  it  slammed  into  me  from 
mom  to  eve  what  a bunch  of  misapplied 
mistakes  my  whole  dam  life  is,  I’m  a 
second-rate  dog-robber  I I ain’t  agoing 
to  say  one  word  against  the  wife.  ’Tain’t 
her  fault;  she  just  talks  like  a poll- 
parrot.  But  what  the  devil  ails  Susie, 
anyhow?  She’s  got  the  nicest  man  that 
ever  lived,  and  plenty  to  eat,  drink, 
sleep,  and  wear.  Why,  that  dam  lit- 
tle monkey  would  start  something  in 
heaven!  If  a he-angel  had  wings  five 
inches  longer  than  hem,  she’d  plot  with 
the  devil  to  let  the  old  boy  in  the  back 
way  of  a dark  night.  You  don’t  know 
what  it  is  to  stand  a woman’s  gabble 
about  things  neither  you  nor  she  knows 
anything  about.  And  a good  woman’s 
worse  than  a bad  woman.  I don’t  know 
how  I’m  going  to  stand  that  wife  of 
mine  much  longer.” 

I gave  him  all  the  paregoric  pursy- 
flage  I had  on  tap  and  sent  him  on  his 
way. 

And  then  I sighed  and  thought  of  the 
ruin  of  our  happy  home.  Hadn’t  much 
more  ’n  got  decently  melancholy,  when 
here  comes  Bill  Gaudy,  boilin’.  Bill,  he’s 
another  kind  of  feller  from  Hand,  alto- 
gether. He  used  to  be  shootsome  and 
punchiferous  before  he  quieted  down, 
and  strong  streaks  of  the  old  days  lay  in 
him  yet.  Hand  took  argument;  Gaudy, 
action.  Hand  ground  his  teeth;  Bill 
snapped  ’em. 

“See  here,  Red  Saunders!”  says  he. 
“I’m  a-goin’  to  raise  somethin’  so  close 
to  hell-fire  and  brimstone  around  this 
camp  that  ’twould  take  an  old  line 
Metnody  parson  to  learn  the  difference. 
Bob  Waters  may  be  a good  feller,  all 
right,  when  he’s  alone;  but  now  he  ain’t 
no  more  ’n  Mister  Susie,  and  I’m  a-goin’ 
to  work  on  them  principles.” 

“Well,”  says  I,  giving  up  all  hopes  of 
quiet  grief,  “what’s  loose  this  time?  I’ve 
just  passed  Charley  along.” 

“ He  makes  me  sick,”  says  Bill.  “Talk, 
talk,  talk!  I’m  for  motion;  that’s  me, 
Joe  Bush!  If  Bob  don’t  rope  and  tie 
down  that  heifer  of  hisn,  why  I’ll  lam 
him  till  my  wind  gives  out.  He’s  respon- 
sible, he  is.” 

“But  what’s  it  all,  Bill?” 

He  kinder  stammered  and  got  red  in 
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the  face.  “Well,”  he  says,  “it’s  like 
this:  wife  and  me,  we  never  got  certifi- 
cate-married. When  I was  twenty-odd, 
I took  cross-lots  with  an  outfit  Sally  and 
her  father  was  in.  Cheyennes  jumped 
us.  Plugged  Sal’s  father.  He  says, 
‘Take  the  gal  and  skip!’  After  he  died, 
I done  accordin’.  Sal  and  me  we  liked 
each  other  from  the  jump.  If  two  people 
don’t  get  moderately  well  acquainted 
and  find  whether  they’re  really  suited 
to  each  other,  spendin’  two  months 
dodgin’,  shootin’,  and  otherwise  carryin’ 
on  with  Injuns,  I dun’no’what  anybuddy 
could  suggest.  Question  is,  how’s  Sal 
an’  me  to  dig  up  a preacher  when  we’re 
on  the  keen  livin’  jump,  momin’,  noon, 
an’  night,  with  the  Cheyennes  cayoodlin’ 
on  our  trail  ? Don’t  you  think  we’d  been 
dam  glad,  to  see  a preacher,  or  any  other 
old  white  thing  you’d  be  minded  to  men- 
tion? On  your  life,  pardy,  on  your  life 
we  would!  But  there  ain’t  none  to  be 
had.  We  was  always  goin’  to  get  mar- 
ried proper  some  day,  but  sumpin’  blew 
crossways  to  head  us  off.  Sometimes 
Sal  she  ain’t  got  any  good  dress;  some- 
times I ain’t  got  any  good  pants;  or  we 
go  a-hustlin’  after  pay  summers,  or  some 
dam  thing,  anyhow.  Preacher  or  no 
reacher,  where  you  goin’  to  find  better 
ids  than  ours?  Upstandin’  manly  little 
fellers,  that  never  give  their  paw  nor 
maw  a word  o’  slack  nor  make  no  trouble 
at  all.  Then  what?  Why,  here  comes 
that  little  ginger-topped  filly  of  Waters’ 
without  more  ’n  one  hoof  to  the  ground 
ever,  and  runs  into  my  herd  niggerin’ 
and  squealin’  and  kickin’  till  the  old  lady 
is  war-hoppin’  and  singin’  ghost  songs 
all  the  time.  My  old  pardner!”  yells 
Bill.  “The  best  that  God  ever  made, 
accusin’  me  of  workin’  roots  on  her! 
The  woman  that  shot  side  by  side  with 
me,  starved  with  me,  thirsted,  and  faced 
death  and  torture,  accusin’  me  of  playin’ 
low  down  on  her!  Just  because  that 
copper-headed,  wigglin’  snake  of  a Wa- 
ters woman  has  told  her  it  ain’t  re- 
spectable to  be  married  onless  a parson 
caps  for  the  game!  God  A’mighty  mar- 
ried me,  an’  I don’t  want  nothin’  from  no 

f arson.  Had  she  ’a’  come  easy  at  me, 
’d  sasshayed  to  town  at  once.  But 
rough-housin’  like  this?  Nonny-no,  lit- 
tle Sal!  You  gotter  play  easy  with  the 
old  man.  ’S’mever,  wait  till  I get 
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through  with  Waters — he’ll  be  a runnin’ 
stream,  all  right.” 

So  he  left,  chawing  the  air  in  his 
frenzy.  A little  chipmunk  hopped  in 
front  of  me,  jerked  his  tail,  shook  his 
head,  and  moseys  off,  saying  as  plain  as 
day,  “I’m  feeling  for  you,  old  man,  but 
you’re  sure  slewed  sideways  now!” 

And  then  to  my  mind  comes  a picture 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Devilkins,  sitting  at  his  ease, 
a cup  of  boiling  spiced  pitch  by  his  side, 
smoking  a good  cigar,  and  laughing  till 
his  tail  cracked.  Quite  a chunk  broke  off 
my  patience  at  the  sight. 

“Listen!”  says  I to  him.  “Many’s 
the  tum-up  you  and  me  have  had  to- 
ether.  Many’s  the  time  I’ve  let  you 
ave  the  best  of  it  out  of  pure  politeness, 
though  you  ain’t  gentleman  enough  to 
appreciate  it.  And  now  you.  don’t  get 
away  with  this.  I’ll  see  you  in  hell  first.” 

Yes.  But  what  you  going  to  do  with 
a lady?  Almost  as  bad  as  figgering  what 
you’ll  do  without  one.  I sat  there  and 
planned  and  plotted.  The  sun  shone 
reen  through  the  spruces.  The  creek 
ollered  as  it  played  tag  with  the  rocks. 
The  air  come  to  my  nose,  sweet  with 
a million  smells  of  greenery  and  flowers. 
A deer  comes  to  the  creek,  sees  me,  blows 
and  snorts  and  makes  a fuss,  but  I’m  so 
gummed  in  my  troubles  that  nary  a 
move  for  me,  so  he  nuzzles  the  water  and 
drinks  his  fill. 

“Everything  in  this  world  can  get 
along  with  everything  else  if  it  has  to,” 
says  I.  “And,”  I says,  as  I got  to  my 
hind  legs,  “it  has  to.” 

I ambled  along  to  the  Waters’  shack, 
hoping  to  catch  Bob  alone,  but  Susie 
was  there,  sitting  on  the  doorstep,  comb- 
ing her  hair.  ’Twas  beautiful  hair, 
bright  as  gold,  fine  as  silk,  and  she  did 
look  so  innocent,  and  creamy,  and  alto- 
gether tasty,  so  natural  a thing  for  an 
arm  to  creep  around,  and  with  such  a 
sassy  little  mouth  for  kisses,  I couldn’t 
blame  Bob  Waters  a particle.  She  had 
a trick  of  squinching  up  her  eyes  and 
nibbling  her  under  lip  that  made  you 
want  to  pick  her  right  up  and  hug  her. 

“Drat  your  pretty  picture!”  I says. 
“No  wonder  the  devil  wants  you,  too! 
There  ain’t  a critter  with  a bit  of  ‘he’ 
in  him  that  wouldn’t.”  That’s  the 
point:  there  was  so  much  she-ness  to 
Susie.  The  other  women  were  the  best 
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kind  of  pards,  but  ’tweren’t  that  fasci- 
nating other-side-of-the-way  to  ’em. 

I sat  out  till  Waters  finished  his  noon- 
time grub  and  pulled  for  his  claim.  I 
stalked  him  out  of  sight  of  the  shack  and 
hailed  him. 

He  looked  weary  and  dispirited. 

“Well,  Red!”  says  he.  “What  kick 
you  got  coming?” 

This  opened  things. 

“Bob,”  I says,  “you  got  to  put  your 
house  in  order.” 

He  shucked  his  coat  and  hung  it  on 
a bush.  “I’ve  reached  the  point,”  says 
he,  “where  I’d  rather  fight  than  talk.” 

“Now,  Bob,”  says  I,  “if  you  and 
me  come  to  blows,  I ain’t  denying  that 
you’ll  do  something,  but  ain’t  it  drawing 
it  long  to  call  it  fighting?  Where  you 
been  boarding  lately,  to  raise  the  nerve 
of  talking  about  fighting  me?” 

“Well,”  says  he,  “let  that  go  as  a slip 
of  the  tongue.  What  I mean  is,  I’d 
rather  take  a beating  than  any  more  gab. 
And  I dun’no’,”  says  he,  his  eyes  begin- 
ning to  glitter,  “but  what,  if  you  bring 
my  wife’s  name  into  the  conversation, 
I’ll  come  so  near  making  a fight  of  it 
you’ll  be  a busy  little  boy  sorting  out  the 
difference.  I ain’t  going  to  stand  no 
more  talk  about  my  wife,  nor  hear  a 
word  against  her!” 

I was  smoking  a cigareet  at  the  time, 
and,  properly  handled,  a cigareet  is  one 
of  the  best  helps  to  ontruthful  conversa- 
tion. You  can  always  have  a lungful  of 
smoke,  or  be  just  taking  a puff  when  you 
need  a minute  to  think,  and  if  you  are 

Eutting  out  something  too  raw,  you  can 
low  a cloud  before  your  face  to  hide 
your  eyes.  So  I took  a long  suck  and 
whoofed  it  out  and  then  said : 

“What’s  eating  you,  Bob?  Say  any- 
thing against  your  wife?  Why,  man,  I 
was  just  thinking  I ain’t  ever  seen  any- 
thing prettier  in  my  life  than  her  setting 
on  the  doorstep!  Why,  she’s  the  quick- 
est, brightest,  snappiest  little  lady  in  the 
whole  of  Dakota!  No,  no,  Bob!  Don’t 
get  your  idees  tangled!  Me  say  anything 
against  your  wife?  You’re  dreaming!” 
“Oh!”  says  he,  and  puts  on  his  coat. 
“No,  no!”  I said,  putting  the  hand  of 
friendly  advice  on  his  shoulder.  “What 
I’m  talking  about  is  this:  once  I owned 
a little  sorrel  mare.  The  slickest,  fast- 
est critter  on  prairie  sod.  I bought  her 
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cheap,  because  the  folks  that  raised  her 
wasn’t  fit  to  own  her.  They  didn’t 
understand  her,  and  so  she  wasn’t  any 
use  to  anybody.  You  could  trace  her 
any  time  by  bits  of  spokes  and  buggy- 
wheels,  rags  and  tags  of  harness,  and 
odds  and  ends  of  skin  wore  off  the  would- 
be  drivers  as  she  dragged  ’em  through 
the  mud.  ’Twas  a shame,  the  way  tne 
pretty  thing  was  mishandled.  I hadn’t 
owned  her  a month,  Bob,  before  she’d 
come  to  my  whistle  like  a dog.  I never 
had  to  touch  whip  nor  rein  to  her.  She 
had  intelligence,  as  well  as  fire,  and  once 
she  understood  who  was  really  running 
things,  ’twould  make  you  cry  to  see  how 
hard  she  tried  to  please.  If  I told  her 
to  stand,  there  she’d  stand,  her  legs 
a-tremble,  snorting  a bit  and  tossing  her 
head,  but  there  she’d  stand,  Bob,  though 
hell  blew  its  lid  off.  Most  of  the  time 
she  had  more  sense  than  me,  at  that. 
And  when  I was  loaded,  she  took  care  of 
the  game — brought  me  home  safe  and 
sound,  no  matter  the  road  I traveled. 
All  in  the  world  she  asked  of  me  was  to 
be  her  lord  and  master — that’s  what  she 
wanted  from  the  time  she  was  foaled: 
something  to  look  up  to,  as  any  hi^h- 
spirited  person  does — and  that’s  a thing 
any  gentleman  ought  to  be  willing  to  do 
for  a ladv.” 

“What’s  that?’’  says  Bob.  “I  catch 
your  parable,  all  right,  but  say  it  again.” 

“I  say  this:  When  it’s  plain  that  a 
woman  is  just  craving  and  hungering  for 
a man  to  be  the  boss,  he  ain’t  half  a man 
’less  he  lays  all  else  to  the  side  and  makes 
her  dream  come  true.  He  owes  it  to 
her.” 

“Um-m-m,”  says  Bob.  “If  you  had 
to  listen  to  the  string  of  talk  I get,  you’d 
gas  a lot  about  a lady  wanting  a lord 
and  masterl  Jeehosaphatl  All  I hear 
is  what  a bully  I am;  how  I don’t  want 
nothing  but  my  own  way;  how  what  I’d 
like  is  to  make  a perfect  slave  of  a 
woman;  the  one  thing  I enjoy  is  to  jump 
in  the  air  and  land  on  ’em  with  both 
feet.” 

“Why,  Bob,”  says  I,  “how  simple 
you  are!”  and  I drags  in  a double  lung- 
ful of  smoke,  while  Bob  gazes  at  me 
surprised. 

“Meaning  how?”  says  Bob. 

“Like  this,”  says  I.  “What’s  mos- 
quitoes for,  Bob?” 


“I’ll  be  damned  if  I know,”  says  he; 
“nor  you,  neither.” 

“Oh  yes,  I do!”  I says.  “That’s 
easy.  Mosquitoes  live  in  swamps.  Man’s 
so  lazy  he’d  never  clean  up  a swamp  in 
a million  years  if  he  wa’n’t  prodded  to  it. 
’Long  comes  Mister  Mosquito  and  gives 
him  a jab.  ‘Go  and  dig,  you  lazy 
brute!’  says  he — ‘Jabbitty,  jibbity,  jab! 
Dig,  you  son-of-a-mule,  dig!’  So  the 
man,  being  tormented  to  it,  digs.” 

“Hum!”  says  Waters.  “I  wind  your 
smoke!” 

“Surest  thing  you  know!”  says  I. 
“Susie  can’t  say,  'Come,  boss  me 
around,’  can  she?  So  she’s  got  to  tor- 
ment you  into  it.” 

Bob  scratched  his  head.  “You  got  a 
mighty  persuasive  way  of  putting  it,” 
says  he.  “I  kinder  wonder  if  you  ain’t 
right.” 

“Sure!”  says  I.  “The  little  girl  and 
the  mosquito  are  doing  the  same  thing — 
prodding  you  into  acting  the  man.” 

He  grinned.  “That  story  could  have 
been  told  me  so’s  I’d  want  to  fight. 
You’re  the  damest  old  red-headed  son- 
of-a-gun  to  have  your  own  way  I ever 
know.  I’ll  think  about  this  a bit,”  says 
he.  “ I sure  will.  But  I always  reckoned 
before  that  mosquitoes  and  other  var- 
mints and  these  here  wimmen’s  tricks 
was  the  devil’s  work.  You  twist  them 
’tother  side  to — how  comes  that?” 

“Well,  God  Almighty  and  the  devil 
are  running  the  whole  show  between 
’em,  ain’t  they?” 

“Sure!” 

“Then  everything  they  both  do  is  all 
right  or  the  works  would  blow  up.  How 
could  you  have  the  two  bosses  queering 
each  other  and  get  any  kind  o’  result?” 
Studying  this  took  his  mind  off  his 
troubles. 

Now  was  my  time.  “Discipline,  my 
boy!”  I said.  “Get  the  best  of  her!  Put 
it  all  over  her,  nice  and  kind,  and  firm 
and  final.” 

He  stared  at  me.  Says  he:  “I  thought 
you  were  really  going  to  say  something, 
instead  of  singing  yourself  lullabys.  Why 
don’t  you  teach  people  to  fly?  It’s  very 
simple.  All  you  got  to  do  is  to  draw 
your  hind  legs  up  and  keep  ’em  there!” 

I grabbed  hold  of  him.  “Listen!” 
says  I.  “You’ve  heard  about  truth  ly- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  a well,  ain’t  you?” 
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much  obliged  or  not  at  this  stage  of  the 
game,  but  I’ll  say  thanky,  on  an  off 
chance.” 

He  grabbed  up  his  tools  and  passed 
on. 

Well,  the  next  day  I happened  acci- 
dental, more  or  less,  by  the  Waters’ 
shack.  There  was  Bob  in  the  act  of 
lowering  something  down  the  prospect 
hole.  I come  up  on  my  tippy-toes.  He 
hollers  down  the  hole. 

“There’s  your  breakfast,  dear,”  says 
he.  “I  ain’t  much  on  making  coffee, 
and  flapjacks  is  my  limit  in  the  pastry 
line — hope  you  like  it;  it’s  good  and 
hot.” 

And  there  come  a yell  from  the  bot- 
tom of  that  hole,  and  a sound  of  rending 
coffee-pots  and  smashing  flapjacks. 

“You  take  your  old  stuff  back,”  yells 
Susie.  “Oh,  wait  till  I get  out  of  here!” 

“Sure — I’m  waiting,”  says  Bob.  “I’m 
about  all  there  is  in  the  waiting  line. 
Soon’s  you  tell  me  you’re  going  to  be  a 
good  little  girl,  up  you  come.  But  not 
before.  No.” 

Then  there  was  much  talk  from  below. 

“No,”  answers  Bob;  “there  ain’t  a 
thing  to  hurt  you.  If  it  rains,  you  can 
crawl  back  in  the  tunnel.  I’ll  bring  you 
water  and  grub  regular.  If  you  don’t 
want  to  eat,  that’s  your  funeral.  I’m 
slow  on  the  cook,  and  that’s  a fact.  I 
miss  you  terrible.  Gee!  it’s  lonesome, 
smoking  all  by  myself  nights.” 

I learned  something,  waiting  around 
the  top  of  that  prospect  hole  for  the 
next  two  days.  I couldn’t  have  believed 
there  was  so  many  possible  arguments, 
and  so  many  different  ways  of  swearless 
cussing.  She  sure  was  game!  I almost 
begun  to  believe  Bob  would  have  to 
weaken,  but  when  I spoke  of  it  he  said 
he’d  fight  it  out  on  that  line  if  it  took 
ten  years.  The  other  women  come  and 
tried  to  argue  and  browbeat  him.  He 
never  lost  a particle  of  his  temper. 
’Twould  remind  you  of  little  birds  as- 
saulting a grizzly  bear.  They  wore 
themselves  out.  But  they  kind  of  got 
mad,  too,  when  they  made  nice  pies  for 
Susie  and  she  smashed  ’em,  out  of  tem- 
per. 

Well,  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
she  ate  her  breakfast.  Bob  apologized 
for  it,  and  she  said  it  tasted  first  rate,  but 
that  he  didn’t  love  her  any  more.  He 
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said  he  did.  There  was  lots  of  talk 
about  that. 

Finally  Bob  dropped  easy  ways  and 
told  her  blunt  she  had  to  stop  her  fool- 
ishness and  say  she  was  going  to  be  a 
good  little  girl.  And  then  all  the  quib- 
bling and  evading  and  dodging  and 
squirming  and  hedging  I ever  heard  was 
beaten  out  of  sight.  She  said  she  didn’t 
know  what  he  meant;  she  had  been 
good — besides,  if  she  said  so,  how  could 
she  keep  her  promise?  And  how  did  she 
know  what  he  meant  by  being  good? 
And  what  was  being  good, anyhow?  And 
if  you  were  good  how  could  you  tell  it? 
And  so  forth  and  more  forth. 

“Listen!”  said  Bob.  “All  you  got  to 
do  is  say  you’re  going  to  be  a good  little 
girl!  I'll  chance  your  knowing  the  de- 
tails— just  say  them  words,  and  up  you 
come.  Don’t  say  ’em,  and  down  you 
stay.” 

More  talk  from  the  bottom. 

“Say,  ‘I’ll  be  a good  little  girl,”’  says 
Bob.  She  talks  at  him.  “Say  you’ll  be 
a §pod  little  girl!” 

Same  old  thing,  same  old  thing,  same 
old  thing,  till  I got  dizzy. 

Finally,  seeing  nothing  was  going  for- 
ward: “All  right,”  says  he.  “I  reckon 
I’ll  sasshay  along.” 

“Oo-o-o-oh!  Bob!" 

“Well?”  says  Bob,  going  back. 

“You  don’t  give  me  anytime  to  think 
says  she.  “ I was  just  trying  to  figure — ” 

“Good-by!”  says  Bob. 

“Bob!” 

No  answer. 

"Bob!" 

No  answer. 

"Bob  ! I’ll  be  a good  little  girl!" 

“Ah!”  says  Bob.  "Now  you’re  shout- 

ere’s  where  I hot-footed  it  out  of 
that.  That  afternoon,  old  Grandpaw 
and  Grammaw  beaver  returned  to  the 
creek.  He  hit  his  old  shovel-tail  on  the 
water  and  made  out  to  be  scared  to 
death,  but  Grammaw  took  the  cracker 
out  of  my  hand  as  usual.  Later  I heard 
three  yells  of  greeting  from  the  cliff-side. 
Our  mountain-lion  friend  was  home.  Of 
course  the  rampike  went  down  for  ever: 
you  can’t  get  everything  back  in  the 
same  spot  again.  But  peace  had  set- 
tled once  more  on  Castleton. 
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The  Price  of  Love 

A NOVEL 

BY  ARNOLD  BENNETT 


CHAPTER  V 

NEWS  OF  THE  NIGHT 

HE  next  morning,  Mrs. 
Tams,  the  charwoman 
whom  Rachel  had  ex- 
pressly included  in  the 
dogma  that  all  char- 
women are  alike,  was 
cleaning  the  entrance- 
way to  Mrs.  Maldon’s  house.  She  had 
washed  and  stoned  the  steep,  uneven 
flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  front 
door,  and  the  flat  space  between  them 
and  the  gate;  and  now,  before  finishing 
the  step  down  to  the  footpath,  she  was 
wiping  the  grimy  ledges  of  the  green 
iron  gate  itself. 

Mrs.  Tams  was  a woman  of  nearly 
sixty,  stout  and — in  appearance — untidy 
and  dirty.  The  wet  wind  played  with 
gray  wisps  of  her  hair,  and  with  her 
coarse  brown  apron,  beneath  which  her 
skirt  was  pinned  up.  Human  eye  so  sel- 
dom saw  her  without  a coarse  brown 
apron  that,  apronless,  she  would  have 
almost  seemed  (like  Eve)  to  be  unat- 
tired. It,  and  a pail,  were  the  insignia 
of  her  vocation. 

She  was  accomplished  and  conscien- 
tious; she  could  be  trusted;  despite  ap- 
pearances, her  habits  were  cleanly.  She 
was  also  a woman  of  immense  experience. 
In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  finest 
exponents  of  the  art  of  step-stoning  and 
general  rough  housework  that  the  Five 
Towns  could  show,  she  had  numerous 
other  talents.  She  was  thoroughly  ac- 
customed to  the  supreme  spectacles  of 
birth  and  death,  and  could  assist  thereat 
with  dignity  and  skill.  She  could  turn 
away  the  wrath  of  rent-collectors,  rate- 
collectors,  school-inspectors,  and  magis- 
trates. She  was  an  adept  in  enticing  an 
inebriated  husband  to  leave  a public- 
house.  She  could  feed  four  children  for 


a day  on  sevenpence,  and  rise  calmly  to 
her  feet  after  having  been  knocked  down 
by  one  stroke  of  a fist.  She  could  go 
without  food,  sleep,  and  love,  and  yet 
thrive.  She  could  give  when  she  had 
nothing,  and  keep  her  heart  sweet  amid 
every  contagion.  Lastly,  she  could  coax 
extra  sixpences  out  of  a pawnbroker. 
She  had  never  had  a holiday,  and  almost 
never  failed  in  her  duty.  Her  one  social 
fault  was  a tendency  to  talk  at  great 
length  about  babies,  corpses,  and  the 
qualities  of  rival  soaps.  All  her  children 
were  married.  Her  husband  had  gone 
in  a box  to  a justice  whose  anger  Mrs. 
Tams’s  simple  tongue  might  not  soothe. 
She  lived  alone.  Six  half-days  a week 
she  worked  about  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Maldon  from  eight  to  one  o’clock,  for  a 
shilling  per  half-day  and  her  breakfast. 
But  if  she  chose  to  stay  for  it  she  could 
have  dinner — and  a good  one — on  condi- 
tion that  she  washed  up  afterward.  She 
often  stayed.  After  over  forty  years  of 
incessant  and  manifold  expert  labor  she 
was  happy  and  content  in  this  rich  re- 
ward. 

A long  automobile  came  slipping  with 
noiseless  stealth  down  the  hill,  and 
halted  opposite  the  gate,  in  silence,  for 
the  engine  had  been  stopped  higher  up. 
Mrs.  Tams,  intimidated  by  the  august 
phenomenon,  ceased  to  rub,  and  in 
alarm  watched  the  great  Thomas  Batch- 
rew  struggle  unsuccessfully  with  the 
andle  of  the  door  that  imprisoned  him. 
Mrs.  Tams  was  a bom  serf,  and  her 
nature  was  such  that  she  wanted  to 
apologize  to  Thomas  Batchgrew  for  the 
naughtiness  of  the  door.  For  her  there 
was  something  monstrous  in  a personage 
like  Thomas  Batchgrew  being  balked  in 
a desire,  even  for  a moment,  by  a per- 
verse door-catch.  Not  that  she  really 
respected  Thomas  Batchgrew!  She  did 
not,  but  he  was  a member  of  the  sacred 
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governing  class.  The  chauffeur — not 
John’s  Ernest,  but  a professional — 
flashed  round  the  front  of  the  car  and 
opened  the  door  with  obsequious  haste. 
For  Thomas  Batchgrew  had  to  be  ap- 
peased. Already  a delay  of  twenty  min- 
utes— due  to  a defective  tire  and  to  the 
inexcusable  absence  of  the  spanner  with 
which  the  spare  wheel  was  manipulated 
— had  aroused  his  just  anger. 

Mrs. Tams  pulled  the  gate  toward  her- 
self and,  crushed  behind  it,  courtesied 
to  Thomas  Batchgrew.  This  courtesy, 
the  most  servile  of  all  Western  saluta- 
tions, and  now  nearly  unknown  in  the 
Five  Towns,  consisted  in  a momentary 
shortening  of  the  stature  by  six  inches, 
and  in  nothing  else.  Mrs.  Tams  had 
acquired  it  in  her  native  village  of  Sneyd, 
where  an  earl  held  fast  to  that  which 
was  good,  and  she  had  never  been  able 
quite  to  lose  it.  It  did  far  more  than 
the  celerity  of  the  chauffeur  to  appease 
Thomas  Batchgrew. 

Snorting  and  self-conscious,  and  with 
his  white  whiskers  flying  behind  him,  he 
stepped  in  his  two  overcoats  across  the 
narrow,  muddy  pavement  and  on  to 
Mrs.  Tams’s  virgin  stonework,  and  with 
two  haughty  black  footmarks  he  in- 
stantly ruined  it.  The  tragedy  produced 
no  effect  on  Mrs.  Tams.  And  indeed  no- 
body in  the  Five  Towns  would  have  been 
moved  by  it.  For  the  social  convention 
as  to  porticos  enjoined  not  that  they 
should  remain  clean,  but  simplv  that 
they  should  show  evidence  of  having 
been  clean  at  some  moment  early  in  each 
day.  It  mattered  not  how  dirty  they 
were  in  general,  provided  that  the  re- 
ligious and  futile  rite  of  stoning  had 
been  demonstrably  performed  during  the 
morning. 

Mrs.  Tams  adroitly  moved  her  bucket 
aside,  though  there  was  plenty  of  room 
for  feet  even  larger  than  those  of  Thomas 
Batchgrew,  and  then  waited  to  be  spoken 
to.  She  was  not  spoken  to.  Mr.  Batch- 
grew, after  hesitating  and  clearing  his 
throat,  proceeded  up  the  steps,  defiling 
them.  As  he  did  so  Mrs.  Tams  screwed 
together  all  her  features  and  clenched 
her  hands  as  if  in  agony,  and  stared  hor- 
ribly at  the  open  front  door,  which  was 
blowing  to.  It  seemed  that  she  was  try- 
ing to  arrest  the  front  door  by  sheer 
force  of  muscular  contraction.  She  did 


not  succeed.  Gently  the  door  closed, 
with  a firm  click  of  its  latch,  in  face  of 
Mr.  Batchgrew. 

“Nay,  nay!”  muttered  Mrs.  Tams, 
desolated. 

And  Mr.  Batchgrew,  once  more  justly 
angered,  raised  his  hand  to  the  heavy 
knocker. 

“Dunna’  knock,  mester!  Dunna’ 
knock!”  Mrs.  Tams  implored  in  a whis- 

Eer.  “Missis  is  asleep.  Miss  Rachel’s 
een  up  aw  night  wi’  her,  seemingly,  and 
now  her’s  gone  off  in  a doze  like,  and 
Miss  Rachel’s  resting,  too,  on  th’  squab 
i’  th’  parlor.  Doctor  was  fetched.” 

Apparently  charging  Mrs.  Tams  with 
responsibility  for  the  illness,  Mr.  Batch- 
grew demanded,  severely: 

“What  was  it?” 

“One  o’  them  attacks  as  her  has,” 
said  Mrs.  Tams  with  a meekness  that 
admitted  she  could  offer  no  defense, 
“only  wuss!” 

“Hurry  round  to  th’  back  door  and 
let  me  in.” 

“I  doubt  back  door’s  bolted  on  th’ 
inside,”  said  Mrs.  Tams  with  deep  hu- 
mility. 

“This  is  ridiculous,”  said  Mr.  Batch- 
grew, truly.  “Am  I to  stand  here  all 
day?”  And  raised  his  hand  to  the 
knocker. 

Mrs.  Tams  with  swiftness  darted  up 
the  steps  and  inserted  a large,  fat,  wet 
hand  between  the  raised  knocker  and 
its  bed.  It  was  the  sublime  gesture  of  a 
martyr,  and  her  large  brown  eyes  gazed 
submissively,  yet  firmly,  at  Mr.  Batch- 
grew with  the  look  of  a martyr.  She  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  the  defiance  of  a great 
man,  but  sne  could  not  permit  her  hon- 
ored employer  to  be  wakened.  She  was 
accustomed  to  emergencies,  and  to  des- 
perate deeds  therein,  and  she  did  not  fail 
now  in  promptly  taking  the  right  course, 
regardless  of  consequences.  Somewhat 
younger  than  Mr.  Batchgrew  in  years, 
she  was  older  in  experience  and  in  wis- 
dom. She  could  do  a thousand  things 
well;  Mr.  Batchgrew  could  do  nothing 
well.  At  that  very  moment  she  con- 
quered, and  he  was  beaten.  Yet  her 
brown  eyes  and  even  the  sturdy  uplifted 
arm  cringed  to  him,  and  asked  in  abase- 
ment to  be  forgiven  for  the  impiety  com- 
mitted. From  her  other  hand  a cloth 
dripped  foul  water  onto  the  topmost  step. 
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And  then  the  door  yielded.  Thomas 
Batchgrew  and  Mrs.  Tams  both  aban- 
doned the  knocker.  Rachel,  pale  as  a 
lily,  stem,  with  dilated  eyes,  stood  be- 
fore them.  And  Mr.  Batchgrew  realized, 
as  he  looked  at  her  against  the  dark 
hushed  background  of  the  stairs,  that 
Mrs.  Maldon  was  indeed  ill.  Mrs.  Tams 
respectfully  retired  down  the  steps.  A 
mightier  than  she,  the  young,  naive, 
ignorant  girl,  to  whom  she  could  have 
taught  everything  save  possibly  the  art 
of  washing  cutlery,  had  relieved  her  of 
responsibility. 

“You  can’t  see  her,”  said  Rachel  in  a 
low  tone,  trembling. 

“But — but — ” Thomas  Batchgrew 
spluttered,  ineffectively.  “D’you  know 
I’m  her  trustee,  miss?  Let  me  come  in.” 

Rachel  would  not  take  her  hand  off 
the  inner  knob. 

There  was  the  thin,  far-off  sound  of  an 
electric  bell,  breaking  the  silence  of  the 
house.  It  was  the  bell  in  Rachel’s  bed- 
room, rung  from  Mrs.  Maldon’s  bed- 
room. And  at  this  mysterious  signal 
from  the  invalid,  this  faint  proof  that 
the  hidden  sufferer  had  consciousness 
and  volition,  Rachel  started  and  Thomas 
Batchgrew  started. 

“Her  bell!”  Rachel  exclaimed,  and 
fled  up-stairs. 

In  the  large  bedroom  Mrs.  Maldon  lay 
apparently  at  ease. 

“Did  they  waken  you?”  cried  Rachel, 
distressed. 

“Who  is  there,  dear?”  Mrs.  Maldon 
asked,  in  a voice  that  had  almost  recov- 
ered from  the  weakness  of  the  night. 
Rachel  was  astounded. 

“Mr.  Batchgrew.” 

“I  must  see  him,”  said  the  old  lady. 
“But—” 

“ I must  see  him  at  once,”  Mrs.  Mal- 
don repeated.  “At  once.  Kindly  bring 
him  up.”  And  she  added,  in  a curiously 
even  and  resigned  tone,  “I’ve  lost  all 
that  money!” 

“Nay,”  said  Mrs.  Maldon  to  Thomas 
Batchgrew,  “ I’m  not  going  to  die 
just  yet.” 

Her  voice  was  cheerful,  even  a little 
brisk,  and  she  spoke  with  a benign  smile 
in  the  tranquil  accents  of  absolute  con- 
viction. But  she  did  not  move  her  head; 
she  waited  to  look  at  Thomas  Batch- 


grew until  he  came  within  her  held  of 
vision  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  This  qui- 
escence had  a disconcerting  effect,  con- 
tradicting her  voice. 

She  was  lying  on  her  back,  in  the  pos- 
ture customary  to  her,  the  arms  being 
stretched  down  by  the  sides  under  the 
bed-quilt.  Her  features  were  drawn 
slightly  askew;  the  skin  was  shiny;  the 
eyes  stared  as  though  Mrs.  Maldon  had 
been  a hysterical  subject.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  she  had  passed  through  a 
tremendous  physical  crisis.  Neverthe- 
less, Rachel  was  still  astounded  at  the 
change  for  the  better  in  her,  wrought  by 
sleep  and  the  force  of  her  obstinate 
vitality. 

The  contrast  between  the  scene  which 
Thomas  Batchgrew  now  saw  and  the 
scene  which  had  met  Rachel  in  the  night 
was  so  violent  as  to  seem  nearly  incredi- 
ble. Not  a sign  of  the  catastrophe  re- 
mained, except  in  Mrs.  Maldon  s face, 
and  in  some  invalid  gear  on  the  dressing- 
table,  for  Rachel  had  gradually  got  the 
room  into  order.  She  had  even  closed 
and  locked  the  wardrobe. 

On  answering  Mrs.  Maldon’s  sum- 
mons in  the  night,  Rachel  had  found  the 
central  door  of  the  wardrobe  swinging 
and  the  sacred  big  drawer  at  the  bottom 
of  that  division  only  half  shut,  and  Mrs. 
Maldon  in  a peignoir  lying  near  it  on 
the  floor,  making  queer  inhuman  noises, 
not  moans,  but  a kind  of  anxious  inar- 
ticulate entreaty,  and  shaking  her  head 
constantly  to  the  left — never  to  the 
right.  Mrs.  Maldon  had  recognized 
Rachel,  and  had  seemed  to  implore  with 
agonized  intensity  her  powerful  assist- 
ance in  some  nameless  and  hopeless 
tragic  dilemma.  The  sight — especially 
of  the  destruction  of  the  old  woman’s 
dignity — was  dreadful  to  such  an  extent 
that  Rachel  did  not  realize  its  effect  on 
herself  until  several  hours  afterward.  At 
the  moment  she  called  on  the  immense 
reserves  of  her  self-confidence  to  meet 
the  situation — and  she  met  it,  assisting 
her  pride  with  the  curious  pretense,  char- 
acteristic of  the  Five  Towns’  race,  that 
the  emergency  was  insufficient  to  alarm 
in  the  slightest  degree  a person  of  sa- 
gacity and  sang-froid. 

She  had  restored  Mrs.  Maldon  to  her 
bed  and  to  some  of  her  dignity.  But 
the  horrid  symptoms  were  not  thereby 
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abated.  The  inhuman  noises  and  the 
distressing,  incomprehensible  appeal  had 
continued.  Immediately  Rachel’s  back 
was  turned  Mrs.  Maldon  had  fallen  out 
of  bed.  This  happened  three  times,  so 
that  clearly  the  sufferer  was  falling  out 
of  bed  under  the  urgency  of  some  half- 
conscious purpose.  Rachel  had  soothed 
her.  And  once  she  had  managed  to  say 
with  some  clearness  the  words,  “I’ve 
been  down-stairs.”  But  when  Rachel 
went  back  to  the  room  from  despatching 
Louis  for  the  doctor,  she  was  again  on 
the  floor.  Louis’  absence  from  the  house 
had  lasted  an  intolerable  age,  but  the 
doctor  had  followed  closely  on  the  mes- 
senger, and  already  the  symptoms  had 
become  a little  less  acute.  The  doctor 
had  diagnosed  with  rapidity.  Super- 
vening upon  her  ordinary  cardiac  attack 
after  supper,  Mrs.  Maldon  had  had,  in 
the  night,  an  embolus  in  one  artery  of 
the  brain.  The  way  in  which  the  doctor 
announced  the  fact  showed  to  Rachel 
that  nothing  could  easily  have  been 
more  serious.  And  yet  the  mere  naming 
of  the  affliction  eased  her,  although  she 
had  no  conception  of  what  an  embolus 
might  be.  Dr.  Yardley  had  remained 
until  four  o’clock,  when  Mrs.  Maldon, 
surprisingly  convalescent,  dropped  off  to 
sleep.  He  remarked  that  she  might 
recover. 

At  eight  o’clock  he  had  come  back. 
Mrs.  Maldon  was  awake,  but  had  ap- 
parently no  proper  recollection  of  the 
events  of  the  night,  which  even  to  Rachel 
had  begun  to  seem  unreal,  like  a waning 
hallucination.  The  doctor  gave  orders, 
with  optimism,  and  left,  sufficiently  reas- 
sured to  allow  himself  to  yawn.  At  a 
quarter  past  eight  Louis  had  departed 
to  his  own  affairs,  on  Rachel’s  direct 
suggestion.  And  when  Mrs.  Tams  had 
been  informed  of  the  case  so  full  of  dis- 
turbing enigmas,  while  Rachel  and  she 
drank  tea  together  in  the  kitchen,  the 
daily  domestic  movement  of  the  house 
was  partly  resumed,  from  vanity,  be- 
cause Rachel  could  not  bear  to  sit  idle 
nor  to  admit  to  herself  that  she  had  been 
scared  to  a standstill. 

And  now  Mrs.  Maldon,  in  full  posses- 
sion of  her  faculties,  faced  Thomas 
Batchgrew  for  the  interview  which  she 
had  insisted  on  having.  And  Rachel 
waited  with  an  uncanny  apprehension, 


her  ears  full  of  the  mysterious  and  fright- 
ful phrase,  “I’ve  lost  all  that  money.” 

Mrs.  Maldon,  after  a few  words  had 
passed  as  to  her  illness,  used  exactly  the 
same  phrase  again: 

“I’ve  lost  all  that  money!” 

Mr.  Batchgrew  snorted,  and  glanced 
at  Rachel  for  an  explanation. 

“Yes.  It’s  all  gone,”  proceeded  Mrs. 
Maldon  with  calm  resignation.  “But 
I’m  too  old  to  worry.  Please  listen  to 
me.  We  lost  my  serviette  and  ring  last 
evening  at  supper.  Couldn’t  find  it  any- 
where. And  in  the  night  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  where  it  was.  I’ve  re- 
membered everything  now,  almost,  and 
I’m  quite  sure.  You  know  you  first  told 
me  to  put  the  money  in  my  wardrobe. 
Now  before  you  said  that,  I had  thought 
of  putting  it  on  the  top  of  the  cupboard 
to  the  right  of  the  fireplace  in  the  back 
room  down-stairs.  I thought  that  would 
be  a good  place  for  it  in  case  burglars 
did  come.  No  burglar  would  ever  think 
of  looking  there.” 

“God  bless  me!”  Mr.  Batchgrew  mut- 
tered, scornfully  protesting. 

“It  couldn’t  possibly  be  seen,  you  see. 
However,  I thought  I ought  to  respect 
your  wish,  and  so  I decided  I’d  put  part 
of  it  on  the  top  of  the  cupboard,  and  part 
of  it  underneath  a lot  of  linen  at  the 
bottom  of  the  drawer  in  my  wardrobe. 
That  would  satisfy  both  of  us.” 

“Would  it!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Batch- 
grew, in  his  heavy,  rolling  voice. 

“Well,  I must  have  picked  up  the 
serviette  and  ring  with  tne  bank-notes, 
you  see.  I fear  I’m  absent-minded  like 
that  sometimes.  I know  I went  out  of 
the  sitting-room  with  both  hands  full. 
I know  both  hands  were  occupied,  be- 
cause I remember  when  I went  into  the 
back  room  I didn’t  turn  the  gas  up,  and 
I pushed  a chair  up  to  the  cupboard  with 
my  knee  for  me  to  stand  on.  I’m  certain 
I put  some  of  the  notes  on  the  top  of  the 
cupboard.  Then  I came  up-stairs.  The 
window  on  the  landing  was  rattling,  and 
I put  the  other  part  of  the  money  on 
the  chair  while  I tried  to  fasten  the  win- 
dow. However,  I couldn’t  fasten  it.  So 
I left  it.  And  then  I thought  I picked 
up  the  money  again  off  the  chair  and 
came  in  here  and  hid  it  at  the  bottom  of 
the  drawer  and  locked  the  wardrobe.” 
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“Ye  thought!”  said  Thomas  Batch- 
grew,  gazing  at  the  aged  weakling  as  at 
an  insane  criminal.  “Was  this  just  after 
Ileft?” 

Mrs.  Maldon  nodded,  apologetically. 

“When  I woke  up  the  first  time  in  the 
night,  it  struck  me  like  a flash:  Had  I 
taken  the  serviette  and  ring  up  with  the 
notes?  I am  liable  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing.  I’m  an  old  woman — it’s  no  use 
denying  it.”  She  looked  plaintively  at 
Rachel,  and  her  voice  trembled.  “I  got 
up.  I was  bound  to  get  up,  and  I turned 
the  gas  on,  and  there  the  serviette  and 
ring  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  drawer, 
but  no  money!  I took  everything  out 
of  the  drawer,  piece  by  piece,  and  put  it 
back  again.  I simply  cannot  tell  you 
how  I felt!  I went  out  to  the  landing 
with  a match.  There  was  no  money 
there.  And  then  I went  down-stairs 
in  the  dark.  I never  knew  it  to  be 
so  dark,  in  spite  of  the  street-lamp. 
I knocked  against  the  clock.  I nearly 
knocked  it  over.  I managed  to  light  the 

fas  in  the  back  room.  I made  sure  that 
must  have  left  all  the  notes  on  the  top 
of  the  cupboard  instead  of  only  part  of 
them.  But  there  was  nothing  there  at 
all.  Nothing!  Then  I looked  all  over 
the  sitting-room  floor  with  a candle. 
When  I got  up-stairs  again  I didn’t 
know  what  I was  doing.  I knew  I was 
going  to  be  ill,  and  I just  managed  to 
ring  the  bell  for  dear  Rachel,  and  the 
next  thing  I remember  was,  I was  in  bed 
here,  and  Rachel  putting  something  hot 
to  my  feet — the  dear  child !” 

Her  eyes  glistened  with  tears.  And 
Rachel  too,  as  she  pictured  the  enfeebled 
and  despairing  incarnation  of  dignity 
colliding  with  grandfather’s  clock  in  the 
night  and  climbing  on  chairs  and  groping 
over  carpets,  had  difficulty  not  to  cry, 
and  a lump  rose  in  her  throat.  She  was 
so  moved  by  compassion  that  she  did 
not  at  first  feel  the  full  shock  of  the  awful 
disappearance  of  the  money. 

Mr.  Batchgrew,  for  the  second  time 
that  morning  unequal  to  a situation, 
turned  foolishly  to  the  wardrobe,  clear- 
ing his  throat  and  snorting. 

“It’s  on  one  of  the  sliding  trays,”  said 
Mrs.  Maldon. 

“What’s  on  one  of  the  sliding  trays?” 
1 he  serviette. 

Rachel,  who  was  nearest,  opened  the 
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wardrobe  and  immediately  discovered 
the  missing  serviette  and  ring,  which  had 
the  appearance  of  a direct  dramatic  proof 
of  Mrs.  Maldon’s  story. 

Mr.  Batchgrew  exclaimed,  indignant: 

“I  never  heard  such  a rigmarole  in  all 
my  bom  days.”  And  then,  angrily  to 
Rachel,  “Go  down  and  look  on  th’  fop 
o’  th’  cupboard,  thee!” 

Rachel  hesitated. 

“I’m  quite  resigned,”  said  Mrs.  Mal- 
don, placidly.  “It’s  a punishment  on 
me  for  hardening  my  heart  to  Julian 
last  night.  It’s  a punishment  for  my 
pride.” 

“Now,  then!”  Mr.  Batchgrew  glared 
bullyingly  at  Rachel,  who  vanished. 

In  a fe^7  moments  she  returned. 

“There’s  nothing  at  all  on  the  top  of 
the  cupboard.” 

“ But  th’  money  must  be  somewhere,” 
said  Mr.  Batchgrew,  savagely.  “Nine 
hundred  and  sixty-five  pun.  And  I’ve 
arranged  to  lend  out  that  money  again, 
at  once!  What  am  I to  say  to  th’  mort- 
gagor? Am  I to  tell  him  I’ve  lost  it? . . . 
No!  I never!” 

Mrs.  Maldon  murmured: 

“Nay,  nay!  It’s  no  use  looking  at 
me.  I thought  I should  never  get  over 
it  in  the  night.  But  I’m  quite  resigned 
now.” 

Rachel,  standing  near  the  door,  could 
observe  both  Mrs.  Maldon  and  Thomas 
Batchgrew,  and  was  regarded  by  neither 
of  them.  And  while,  in  the  convulsive 
commotion  of  her  feelings,  her  sympathy 
for  and  admiration  of  Mrs.  Maldon  be- 
came poignant,  she  was  thrilled  by  the 
most  intense  scorn  and  disgust  for 
Thomas  Batchgrew.  The  chief  reason 
of  her  abhorrence  was  the  old  man’s 
insensibility  to  the  angelic  submission, 
the  touching  fragility,  the  heavenly 
meekness  ana  tranquillity  of  Mrs.  Mal- 
don as  she  lay  there  helpless,  victimized 
by  a paralytic  affliction.  (Rachel  wanted 
to  forget  utterly  the  souvenir  of  Mrs. 
Maldon’s  jjaroxysm  in  the  night,  be- 
cause it  slurred  the  unmatched  dignity 
of  the  aged  creature.)  Another  reason 
was  the  mere  fact  that  Mr.  Batchgrew 
had  insisted  on  leaving  the  money  in  the 
house.  Who  but  Mr.  Batchgrew  would 
have  had  the  notion  of  saddling  poor  old 
Mrs.  Maldon  with  the  custody  of  a vast 
sum  of  money?  It  was  a shame;  it  was 
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positively  cruel  1 Rachel  was  indignantly 
convinced  that  he  alone  ought  to  be 
made  responsible  for  the  money.  And 
lastly,  she  loathed  and  condemned  him 
for  the  reason  that  he  was  so  obviously 
unequal  to  the  situation.  He  could  not 
handle  it.  He  was  found  out.  He  was 
disproved.  He  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  He  could  only  mouth,  strut,  bully, 
and  make  rude  noises.  He  could  not 
even  keep  decently  around  him  the 
cloak  of  his  self-importance.  He  stood 
revealed  to  Mrs.  Maldon  and  Rachel  as 
he  had  sometimes  stood  revealed  to  his 
dead  wife  and  to  his  elder  children  and 
to  some  of  his  confidential  faithful  em- 
ployees. He  was  an  offense  in  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  bedroom.  If  the  rancor  of 
Rachel’s  judgment  had  been  fierce 
enough  to  strike  him  to  the  floor,  assur- 
edly his  years  would  not  have  saved 
him!  And  yet  Mrs.  Maldon  gazed  at 
him  with  submissive  and  apologetic  gen- 
tleness! Foolish  saint!  Fancy  her 
(thought  Rachel)  hardening  her  heart  to 
Julian!  Rachel  longed  to  stiffen  her 
with  some  backing  of  her  own  harsh 
common  sense.  And  her  affection  for 
Mrs.  Maldon  grew  passionate  and  half 
maternal. 

Thomas  Batchgrew  was  saying: 

“It  beats  me  now  anybody  in  their 
senses  could  pick  up  a serviette  and  put 
it  away  for  a pile  o’  bank-notes.’’  He 
scowled.  “However,  I’ll  go  and  see 
Snow.  I’ll  see  what  Snow  says.  I’ll  get 
him  to  come  up  with  one  of  his  best  men 
— Dickson,  perhaps.’’ 

“Thomas  Batchgrew,”  cried  Mrs. 
Maldon  with  sudden  disturbing  febrile 
excitement.  “You’ll  do  no  such  thing. 
I’ll  have  no  police  prying  into  this  affair. 
If  you  do  that  I shall  just  die  right  off.” 

And  her  manner  grew  so  imperious 
that  Mr.  Batchgrew  was  intimidated. 

“But— but— F’ 

“I’d  sooner  lose  all  the  money!”  said 
Mrs.  Maldon,  almost  wildly. 

She  blushed.  And  Rachel  also  felt 
herself  to  be  blushing,  and  was  not  sure 
whether  she  knew  why  she  was  blushing. 
An  atmosphere  of  constraint  and  shame 
seemed  to  permeate  the  room. 

Mr.  Batchgrew  growled: 

“The  money  must  be  in  the  house. 
The  truth  is,  Elizabeth,  ye  don’t  know 


no  more  than  that  bedpost  where  ye 
put  it.” 

And  Rachel  agreed  eagerly: 

“Of  course  it  must  be  in  the  house!  I 
shall  set  to  and  turn  everything  out. 
Everything!” 

“Ye’d  better!”  said  Thomas  Batch- 
grew. 

“That  will  be  the  best  thing,  dear — 
perhaps,”  said  Mrs.  Maldon,  indifferent, 
and  now  plainly  fatigued. 

Every  one  seemed  determined  to  be 
convinced  that  the  money  was  in  the 
house,  and  to  employ  this  conviction  as 
a defense  against  horrible  dim  suspicions 
that  had  inexplicably  emerged  from  the 
comers  of  the  room  and  were  creeping 
about  like  menaces. 

“Where  else  should  it  be?”  muttered 
Batchgrew,  sarcastically,  after  a pause, 
as  if  to  sav:  “Anybody  who  fancies  the 
money  isn’t  in  the  house  is  an  utter  fool.” 

Mrs.  Maldon  had  closed  her  eyes. 

There  was  a faint  knock  at  the  door. 
Rachel  turned  instinctively  to  prevent 
a possible  intruder  from  entering  and 
catching  sight  of  those  dim  suspicions 
before  they  could  be  driven  back  into 
their  dark  comers.  Then  she  remem- 
bered that  she  had  asked  Mrs.  Tams  to 
bring  up  some  Revalenta  Arabica  food 
for  Mrs.  Maldon  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
ready.  And  she  sedately  opened  the 
door.  Mrs.  Tams,  with  her  usual  serf- 
like diffidence,  remained  invisible,  ex- 
cept for  the  hand  holding  forth  the  cup. 
But  her  soft  voice,  charged  with  sensa- 
tional news,  was  heard: 

“Mrs.  Grocott’s  boy  next  door  but 
one  has  just  been  round  to  th’  back  to 
tell  me  as  there  was  a burglary  down  the 
lane  last  night.” 

As  Rachel  carried  the  food  across  to 
the  bed,  she  could  not  help  saying, 
though  with  feigned  deference,  to  Mr. 
Batchgrew: 

“You  told  us  last  night  that  there 
wouldn’t  be  any  more  burglaries,  Mr. 
Batchgrew.” 

The  burning  tightness  round  the  top 
of  her  head,  due  -to  fatigue  and  lack  of 
sleep,  seemed  somehow  to  brace  her  au- 
dacity, and  to  make  her  careless  of 
consequences. 

The  trustee  and  celebrity,  though  mo- 
mentarily confounded,  was  recovering 
himself  now.  He  determined  to  crush 
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the  pert  creature  whose  glance  had  sev- 
eral times  incommoded  him.  He  said 
severely : 

“What’s  a burglary  down  the  Lane 
got  to  do  with  uz  and  this  here  money?” 

“Us  and  the  money!”  Rachel  repeated 
evenly.  “Nothing,  only  when  I came 
down-stairs  in  the  night  the  greenhouse 
door  was  open.”  (The  scullery  was  still 
often  called  the  greenhouse.)  “ And  I’d 
locked  it  myself!” 

A troubling  silence  followed,  broken 
by  Mr.  Batchgrew’s  uneasy  grunts  as  he 
turned  away  to  the  window,  and  by  the 
clink  of  the  spoon  as  Rachel  helped  Mrs. 
Maldon  to  take  the  food. 

At  length  Mr.  Batchgrew  asked,  star- 
ing through  the  window: 

“Did  ye  notice  the  dust  on  top  o’ 
that  cupboard?  Was  it  disturbed?” 

Hesitating  an  instant,  Rachel  an- 
swered firmly,  without  turning  her  head: 

“I  did. ...  It  was.  ...  Of  course.” 

Mrs.  Maldon  made  no  sign  of  interest. 

Mr.  Batchgrew’s  boots  creaked  to  and 
fro  in  the  room. 

“And  what’s  Julian  got  to  say  for 
himself?”  he  asked,  not  addressing  either 
woman  in  particular. 

“Julian  wasn’t  here.  He  didn’t  stay 
the  night.  Louis  stayed  instead,”  an- 
swered Mrs.  Maldon,  faintly,  without 
opening  her  eyes. 

“What?  What?  What’s  this?” 

“Tell  him,  dear,  how  it  was,”  said 
Mrs.  Maldon,  still  more  faintly. 

Rachel  obeyed,  in  agitated,  uneven 
tones. 

CHAPTER  VI 

THEORIES  OF  THE  THEFT 

THE  inspiring  and  agreeable  image 
of  Rachel  floated  above  vast  con- 
tending forces  of  ideas  in  the  mind 
of  Louis  Fores  as  he  bent  over  his  petty- 
cash  book  amid  the  dust  of  the  vile  inner 
office  at  Horrocleave’s;  and  their  alter- 
cation was  sharpened  by  the  fact  that 
Louis  had  not  had  enough  sleep.  He 
had  had  a great  deal  more  sleep  than 
Rachel,  but  he  had  not  had  what  ne  was 
in  the  habit  of  calling  “his  whack”  of  it; 
although  never  in  a hurry  to  go  to  bed, 
he  appreciated  as  well  as  any  doctor  the 
importance  of  sleep  in  the  economy  of 
the  human  frame,  and  his  weekly  aver- 


age of  repose  was  high;  he  was  an  expert 
sleeper. 

He  thirsted  after  righteousness,  and 
the  petty  - cash  book  was  permeated 
through  and  through  with  unrighteous- 
ness; and  it  was  his  handiwork.  Of 
course,  under  the  unconscious  influence 
of  Rachel  seen  in  her  kitchen  and  seen 
also  in  various  other  striking  aspects 
during  the  exciting  night,  he  might  have 
bravely  exposed  the  iniquity  of  the  petty- 
cash  book  to  Jim  Horrocleave,  and 
cleared  his  conscience,  and  then  gone  and 
confessed  to  Rachel,  and  thus  prepared 
the  way  for  the  inner  peace  and  a new 
life.  He  would  have  suffered— there  was 
indeed  a possibility  of  very  severe  suffer- 
ing— but  he  would  have  been  a free 
man — yes,  free  even  if  in  prison,  and  he 
would  have  followed  the  fine  tradition 
of  rectitude,  extorting  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  true  souls,  etc.  He  had 
read  authentic  records  of  similar  deeds. 
What  stopped  him  from  carrying  out  the 
programme  of  honesty  was  his  powerful 
worldly  common  sense.  Despite  what 
he  had  read,  and  despite  the  inspiring 
image  of  Rachel,  his  common  sense  soon 
convinced  him  that  confession  would  be 
an  error  of  judgment  and  quite  unre- 
munerative  for,  at  any  rate,  very  many 
years.  Hence  he  abandoned  regretfully 
the  notion  of  confessing  as  a beautifully 
impossible  dream.  But  righteousness 
was  not  thereby  entirely  denied  to  him; 
his  thirst  for  it  could  still  be  assuaged  by 
the  device  of  an  oath  to  repay  secretly 
to  Horrocleave  every  penny  that  he  had 
stolen  from  Horrocleave,  which  oath 
he  took — and  felt  better  and  worthier  of 
Rachel. 

He  might,  perhaps,  have  inclined  more 
effectually  toward  confession  had  not  the 
petty-cash  book  appeared  to  him  in  the 
morning  light  as  an  admirably  convinc- 
ing piece  of  work.  It  had  the  most 
innocent  air,  and  was  markedly  superior 
to  his  recollection  of  it.  On  many  pages 
he  himself  could  scarcely  detect  his  own 
traces.  He  began  to  feel  that  he  could 
rely  pretty  strongly  on  the  cleverness  of 
the  petty-cash  book.  Only  four  blank 
pages  remained  in  it.  A few  days  more 
and  it  would  be  filled  up,  finished,  la- 
beled with  a gummed  white  label  show- 
ing its  number  and  the  dates  of  its  first 
and  last  entries,  shelved  and  forgotten. 
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A pity  that  Horrocleave’s  suspicions  had 
not  been  delayed  for  another  month  or 
so,  for  then  tne  book  might  have  been 
mislaid,  lost,  or  even  consumed  in  a con- 
flagration 1 But  never  mind!  A certain 
amount  of  ill-luck  fell  to  every  man,  and 
he  would  trust  to  his  excellent  handi- 
craft in  the  petty-cash  book.  It  was  his 
only  hope  in  the  world,  now  that  the 
mysterious  and  heavenly  bank-notes 
were  gone. 

His  attitude  toward  the  bank-notes 
was,  quite  naturally,  illogical  and  self- 
contradictory. While  the  bank-notes 
were  in  his  pocket  he  had  in  the  end  seen 
three  things  with  clearness.  First,  the 
wickedness  of  appropriating  them.  Sec- 
ond, the  danger  of  appropriating  them — 
having  regard  to  the  prevalent  habit  of 
keeping  the  numbers  of  bank-notes. 
Third,  the  wild  madness  of  attempting 
to  utilize  them  in  order  to  replace  the 
.stolen  petty-cash,  for  by  no  ingenuity 
could  the  presence  of  a hoard  of  over 
seventy  pounds  in  the  petty-cash  box 
have  been  explained.  He  had  perfectly 
rasped  all  that;  and  yet,  tne  notes 
aving  vanished,  he  felt  forlorn,  alone, 
as  one  who  has  lost  his  best  friend — a 
prop  and  Arm  succor  in  a universe  of 
quicksands. 

In  the  matter  of  the  burning  of  the 
notes  his  conscience  did  not  accuse  him. 
On  the  contrary,  he  emerged  blameless 
from  the  episode.  It  was  not  he  who 
first  had  so  carelessly  left  the  notes  lying 
about.  He  had  not  searched  for  them, 
he  had  not  purloined  them.  They  had 
been  positively  thrust  upon  him.  His 
intention  in  assuming  charge  of  them 
for  a brief  space  was  to  teach  some  negli- 
gent person  a lesson.  During  the  eve- 
ning fate  had  given  him  no  opportunity 
to  produce  them.  And  when  in  the 
night,  with  honesty  unimpeachable,  he 
had  decided  to  restore  them  to  the  land- 
ing, fate  had  intervened  once  more.  At 
each  step  of  the  affair  he  had  acted  for 
the  best  in  difficult  circumstances.  Per- 
sons so  ill-advised  as  to  drop  bank-notes 
under  chairs  must  accept  all  the  conse- 
quences of  their  act.  Who  could  have 
foreseen  that  while  he  was  engaged  on 
the  philanthropic  errand  of  fetching  a 
doctor  for  an  aged  lady  Rachel  would 
light  a fire  under  the  notes?  . . . No, 
not  merely  was  he  without  sin  in  the 


matter  of  the  bank-notes,  he  was  rather 
an  ill-used  person,  a martyr  deserving 
of  sympathy.  And  further,  he  did  not 
regret  the  notes;  he  was  glad  they  were 
gone.  They  could  no  longer  tempt  him 
now,  and  their  disappearance  would  re- 
main a mystery  forever.  So  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  he  could  look  his  aunt 
or  anybody  else  in  the  face  without  a 
tremor.  The  mere  destruction  of  the  im- 
mense undetermined  sum  of  money  did 
not  seriously  ruffle  him.  As  an  ex-bank- 
clerk  he  was  aware  that  though  an  indi- 
vidual would  lose,  the  state,  through  the 
Bank  of  England,  would  correspond- 
ingly gain,  and  thus  for  the  nonce  he  had 
the  large  sensations  of  a patriot. 

Axon,  the  factotum  of  the  counting- 
house,  came  in  from  the  outer  office  with 
a mien  composed  of  mirth  and  apprehen- 
sion in  about  equal  parts.  ‘If  Axon  hap- 
pened to  be  the  subject  of  a conversation 
and  there  was  any  uncertainty  as  to 
which  Axon  out  of  a thousand  Axons  he 
might  be,  the  introducer  of  the  subject 
would  always  say:  “You  know — sandy- 
haired  fellow.”  This  described  him — 
hair,  beard,  mustache.  Sandy-haired 
men  have  no  age  until  they  are  fifty-five, 
and  Axon  was  not  fifty-five.  He  was  a 
pigeon-flyer  by  choice,  and  a clerk  in 
order  that  he  might  be  a pigeon-flyer. 
His  fault  was  that,  with  no  moral  nght 
■whatever  to  do  so,  he  would  treat  Louis 
Fores  as  a business  equal  in  the  office 
and  as  a social  equal  in  the  street. 

He  sprang  upon  Louis  now  as  one 
grinning  valet  might  spring  upon  an- 
other, enormous  with  news,  and  whis- 
pered : 

“I  say,  guv’nor’s  put  his  foot  through 
them  steps  from  painting-shop  and 
sprained  his  ankle.  Look  out  for  ruc- 
tions, eh?  Thank  the  Lord  it’s  a half- 
day!” 

And  then  whipped  back  to  his  own 
room. 

On  any  ordinaiy  Saturday  morning 
Louis  by  a fine  frigidity  would  have  tried 
to  show  to  the  obtuse  Axon  that  he  re- 
sented such  demeanor  toward  himself  on 
the  part  of  an  Axon,  assuming  as  it  did 
that  the  art-director  of  the  works  was  one 
of  the  servile  crew  that  scuttled  about  in 
terror  if  the  ferocious  Horrocleave  hap- 
pened to  sneeze.  But  to-day  the  mere 
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sudden  information  that  Horrocleave 
was  on  the  works  gave  him  an  unpleas- 
ant start  and  seriously  impaired  his  pres- 
ence of  mind.  He  had  not  been  aware  of 
Horrocleave’s  arrival.  He  had  been  ex- 
pecting to  hear  Horrocleave’s  step  and 
voice,  and  the  rustle  of  him  hanging  up 
his  mackintosh  outside  (Horrocleave  al- 
ways wore  a mackintosh  instead  of  an 
overcoat),  and  all  the  general  introduc- 
tory sounds  of  his  advent,  before  he 
finally  came  into  the  inner  room.  But, 
now,  for  aught  Louis  knew,  Horrocleave 
might  already  have  been  in  the  inner 
room  before  Louis.  He  was  upset.  The 
enemy  was  not  attacking  him  in  the 
proper  and  usual  way. 

And  the  next  instant,  ere  he  could 
collect  and  reorganize  his  forces,  he  was 

Earalyzed  by  the  footfall  of  Horrocleave, 
mping,  and  the  bang  of  a door. 

And  Louis  thought: 

“He’s  in  the  outer  office.  He’s  only 
got  to  take  his  mackintosh  off  and  then 
I shall  see  his  head  coming  through  this 
door,  and  perhaps  he’ll  ask  me  for  the 
petty-cash  book  right  off.’’ 

But  Horrocleave  did  not  even  pause  to 
remove  his  mackintosh.  In  defiance  of 
immemorial  habit,  being  himself  consid- 
erably excited  and  confused,  he  stalked 
straight  in,  half  hopping,  and  sat  down 
in  his  frowsy  chair  at  his  frowsy  desk, 
with  his  cap  at  the  back  of  his  head.  He 
was  a spare  man,  of  medium  height,  with 
a thin,  shrewd  face  and  a constant  look 
of  hard,  fierce  determination. 

And  there  was  Louis  staring  like  a 
fool  at  the  open  page  of  the  petty-cash 
book,  incriminating  himself  every  in- 
stant. 

“Hello!”  said  Louis,  without  looking 
round.  “What’s  up?” 

“What’s  up?”  Horrocleave  scowled. 
“What  d’ye  mean?” 

“I  thought  you  were  limping  just  the 
least  bit  in  the  world,”  said  Louis,  whose 
tact  was  instinctive  and  indestructible. 

“Oh,  that!”  said  Horrocleave,  as 
though  nothing  was  further  from  his 
mind  than  the  peculiarity  of  his  gait  that 
morning.  He  bit  his  lip. 

“Slipped  over  something?”  Louis  sug- 
gested. 

“Ay!”  said  Horrocleave,  somewhat 
less  ominously,  and  began  to  open  his 
letters. 


Louis  saw  that  he  had  done  well  to 
feign  ignorance  of  the  sprain  and  to 
assume  that  Horrocleave  had  slipped, 
whereas  in  fact  Horrocleave  had  put  his 
foot  through  a piece  of  rotten  wood. 
Everybody  in  the  works,  upon  pain  of 
death,  would  have  to  pretend  that  the 
employer  had  merely  slipped,  and  that 
the  consequences  were  negligible.  Hor- 
rocleave had  already  nearly  eaten  an  old 
man  alive  for  the  sin  of  asking  whether 
he  had  hurt  himself! 

And  he  had  not  hurt  himself  because 
two  days  previously  he  had  ferociously 
stopped  the  odd-man  of  the  works  from 
wasting  his  time  in  mending  just  that 
identical  stair,  and  had  asserted  that 
the  stair  was  in  excellent  condition.  Hor- 
rocleave, though  Napoleonic  by  dispo- 
sition, had  a provincial  mind,  even  a 
Five  Towns  mind.  He  regarded  as  sheer 
loss  any  expenditure  on  repairs  or  re- 
newals or  the  processes  of  cleansing. 
His  theory  was  that  everything  would 
“do”  indefinitely.  He  passed  much  of 
his  time  in  making  things  “do.”  His 
confidence  in  the  theory  that  things 
could  indeed  be  made  to  “do”  was 
usualjy  justified,  but  the  steps  from  the 
ainting-shop — a gimcrack  ladder  with 
and-rail,  attached  somehow  externally 
to  a wall — had  at  length  betrayed  it. 
That  the  accident  had  happened  to  him- 
self and  not  to  a lad  balancing  a plankful 
of  art-luster  ware  on  one  shoulder,  was 
sheer  luck.  And  now  the  odd-man,  with 
the  surreptitious  air  of  one  engaged  in  a 
nefarious  act,  was  putting  a new  tread 
on  the  stairs.  Thus  devoutly  are  the 
Napoleonic  served! 

Horrocleave  seemed  to  weary  of  his 
correspondence. 

“ By  the  by,”  he  said  in  a strange  tone, 
“let’s  have  a look  at  that  petty-cash 
book.” 

* Louis  rose,  and  with  all  his  charm, 
with  all  the  elegance  of  a man  intended 
by  nature  for  wealth  and  fashion  instead 
of  a slave  on  a foul  pot-bank,  gave  up 
the  book.  It  was  like  giving  up  nope  to 
the  last  vestige,  like  giving  up  the  ghost. 
He  saw  with  horrible  clearness  that  he 
had  been  deceiving  himself,  that  Horro- 
cleave’s ruthless  eye  could  not  fail  to 
discern  at  the  first  glance  all  his  neat 
dodges,  such  as  additions  of  ten  to  the 
shillings,  and  even  to  the  pounds  here 
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and  there,  and  ingenious  errors  in  carry- 
ing forward  totals  from  the  bottom  of 
one  page  to  the  top  of  the  next.  He  be- 
gan to  speculate  whether  Horrocleave 
would  be  content  merely  to  fling  him  out 
of  the  office,  or  whether  he  would  prose- 
cute. Prosecution  seemed  much  more 
in  accordance  with  the  Napoleonic  tem- 
perament, and  yet  Louis  could  not,  then, 
conceive  himself  the  victim  of  a prose- 
cution. . . . Anybody  else,  but  not  Louis 
Fores! 

Horrocleave,  his  elbow  on  the  table, 
leaned  his  head  on  his  hand  and  began 
to  examine  the  book.  Suddenly  he 
looked  up  at  Louis,  who  could  not  move 
and  could  not  cease  from  agreeably 
smiling. 

Said  Horrocleave  in  a still  more  pecul- 
iar tone: 

“Just  ask  Axon  whether  he  means  to 

fo  fetch  wages  to-day  or  to-morrow. 

las  he  forgotten  it’s  Saturday  morn- 
v> 

ouis  shot  away  into  the  outer  office, 
where  Axon  was  just  putting  on  his  hat 
to  go  to  the  bank. 

Alone  in  the  outer  office,  Louis  won- 
dered. The  whole  of  his  vitality  was 
absorbed  in  the  single  function  of  won- 
dering. Then,  through  the  thin  slit  of 
the  half-open  door  between  the  top  and 
the  middle  hinges,  he  beheld  Horrocleave 
bending  in  judgment  over  the  book. 
And  he  gazed  at  the  vision  in  the  fas- 
cination of  horror.  In  a few  moments 
Horrocleave  leaned  back,  and  Louis  saw 
that  his  face  had  turned  paler.  It  went 
almost  white.  Horrocleave  was  breath- 
ing strangely,  his  arms  dropped  down- 
ward, his  body  slipped  to  one  side,  his 
cap  fell  off,  his  eyes  shut,  his  mouth 
opened,  his  head  sank  loosely  over  the 
back  of  the  chair  like  the  head  of  a 
corpse.  He  had  fainted.  The  thought 
passed  through  Louis’  mind  that  stupe- 
faction at  the  complex  unrighteousness 
of  the  petty-cash  records  had  caused 
Horrocleave  to  lose  consciousness.  Then 
the  true  explanation  occurred  to  him. 
It  was  the  pain  in  his  ankle  that  had 
overcome  the  heroic  sufferer.  Louis  de- 
sired to  go  to  his  aid,  but  he  could  not 
budge  from  his  post.  Presently  the 
color  began  slowly  to  return  to  Horro- 
cleave’s  cheek;  his  eyes  opened;  he 
looked  round  sleepily  and  then  wildly; 
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and  then  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and  yawned. 
He  remained  quiescent  for  several  min- 
utes, while  a railway  lorry  thundered 
through  the  archway  and  the  hoofs  of 
the  great  horse  crunched  on  shawds  in 
the  yard.  Then  he  called,  in  a subdued 
voice: 

“Louis!  Where  the  devil  are  ye?” 

Louis  re-entered  the  room,  and  as  he 
did  so  Horrocleave  shut  the  petty-cash 
book  with  an  abrupt  gesture. 

“Here,  take  it!”  said  he,  pushing  the 
book  away. 

“Is  it  all  right?”  Louis  asked. 

Horrocleave  nodded.  “Well,  I’ve 
checked  about  forty  additions.”  And 
he  smiled  sardonically. 

“ I think  you  might  do  it  a bit  oftener,” 
said  Louis,  and  then  went  on:  “I  say, 
don’t  you  think  it  might  be  a good  thing 
if  you  took  your  boot  off?  You  never 
know,  when  you’ve  slipped,  whether  it 
won’t  swell — I mean  the  ankle.” 

“Bosh!”  exclaimed  Horrocleave,  with 
precipitation,  but  after  an  instant  add- 
ed, thoughtfully:  “Well,  I dun’no*. 
Wouldn’t  do  any  harm,  would  it?  I 
say — get  me  some  water,  will  you?  I 
don’t  know  how  it  is,  but  I’m  as  thirsty 
as  a dog.” 

The  heroic  martyr  to  the  affirmation 
that  he  had  not  hurt  himself  had  hand- 
somely saved  his  honor.  He  could  afford 
to  relax  a little  now  the  rigor  of  consist- 
ency in  conduct.  With  twinges  and 
yawns  he  permitted  Louis  to  help  him 
with  the  boot  and  to  put  an  art-luster 
cup  to  his  lips. 

Louis  was  in  the  highest  spirits.  He 
had  seen  the  gates  of  the  Inferno,  and 
was  now  snatched  up  to  Paradise.  He 
knew  that  Horrocleave  had  never  more 
than  half  suspected  him,  and  that  the 
terrible  Horrocleave  pride  would  prevent 
Horrocleave  from  asking  for  the  book 
again.  Henceforth,  saved  by  a miracle, 
he  could  live  in  utter  rectitude;  he  could 
respond  freely  to  the  inspiring  influence 
of  Rachel,  and  he  would  do  so.  He 
smiled  at  his  previous  fears,  and  was 
convinced,  by  no  means  for  the  first 
time,  that  a providence  watched  over 
him  because  of  his  good  intentions  and 
his  nice  disposition — that  nothing  really 
serious  could  ever  occur  to  Louis  Fores. 
He  reflected  happily  that  in  a few  days 
he  would  begin  a new  petty-cash  book — 
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and  he  envisaged  it  as  a symbol  of  his 
new  life.  The  future  smiled.  He  made 
sure  that  his  aunt  Maldon  was  dying, 
and  though  he  .liked  her  very  much  and 
would  regret  her  demise,  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  a 
proportion  of  her  riches  would  devolve 
on  himself.  Indeed,  in  unluckily  causing 
a loss  of  money  to  his  aunt  Maldon  he 
had  in  reality  only  been  robbing  himself. 
So  that  there  was  no  need  for  any  kind 
of  remorse.  When  the  works  closed  for 
the  week-end,  he  walked  almost  serenely 
up  to  Bycars  for  news — news  less  of  his 
aunt’s  condition  than  of  the  discovery 
that  a certain  roll  of  bank-notes  had 
been  mislaid. 

The  front  door  was  open  when  Louis 
arrived  at  Mrs.  Maldon’s  house,  and  he 
walked  in.  Anybody  might  have  walked 
in.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  this; 
it  was  not  a sign  that  the  mistress  of  the 
house  was  ill  in  bed  and  its  guardianship 
therefore  disorganized.  The  front  doors 
of  Bursley — even  the  most  select — were 
constantly  ajar  and  the  fresh  wind  from 
off  the  pot-bank  was  constantly  blowing 
through  those  exposed  halls  and  up  those 
staircases.  For  the  demon  of  public 
inquisitiveness  is  understood  in  the  Five 
Towns  to  be  a nocturnal  demon.  The 
fear  of  it  begins  only  at  dusk.  A woman 
who  in  the  evening  protects  her  parlor 
like  her  honor  will,  while  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon,  show  the  sacred 
secrets  of  the  kitchen  itself  to  any  one 
who  chooses  to  stand  on  the  front  step. 

Louis  put  his  hat  and  stick  on  the  oak 
chest,  and  with  a careless,  elegant  gesture 
brushed  back  his  dark  hair.  The  door 
of  the  parlor  was  slightly  ajar.  He 
pushed  it  gently  open,  and  peeped  round 
it  with  a pleasant  arch  expression  on  the 
chance  of  there  being  some  one  within. 

Rachel  was  lying  on  the  Chesterfield. 
Her  left  cheek,  resting  on  her  left  hand, 
was  imbedded  in  the  large  cushion.  A 
large  coil  of  her  tawny  hair,  displaced, 
had  spread  loosely  over  the  dark  green 
of  the  sofa.  The  left  foot  hung  limp  over 
the  edge  of  the  sofa;  the  jutting  angle 
of  the  right  knee  divided  sharply  the 
drapery  of  her  petticoat  into  two  sys- 
tems, and  her  nght  shoe  with  its  steel 
buckle  pressed  against  the  yielding  back 
of  the  Chesterfield.  The  right  arm  lay 


lissome  like  a snake  across  her  breast. 
All  her  muscles  were  lax,  and  every  full 
curve  of  her  body  tended  downward  in 
response  to  the  negligent  pose.  Her 
eyes  were  shut,  her  face  flushed;  and 
her  chest  heaved  with  the  slow  regularity 
of  her  deep,  unconscious  breathing. 

Louis  as  he  gazed  was  enchanted. 
This  was  not  Miss  Fleckring,  the  com- 
panion and  household-help  of  Mrs.  Mal- 
don, but  a nymph,  a fay,  the  universal 
symbol  of  his  highest  desire.  ...  He 
would  have  been  happy  to  kiss  the  glint- 
ing steel  buckle,  so  feminine,  so  provoca- 
tive, so  coy.  The  tight  rounded  line  of 
the  waist,  every  bend  of  the  fingers,  the 
fall  of  the  eyelashes — all  were  exquisite 
and  precious  to  him  after  the  harsh, 
unsatisfying,  desolating  masculinity  of 
Horrocleave’s.  This  was  the  divine  re- 
ward of  Horrocleave’s,  the  sole  reason 
of  Horrocleave’s.  Horrocleave’s  only 
existed  in  order  that  this  might  exist  and 
be  maintained  amid  cushions  and  the 
softness  of  calm  and  sequestered  inte- 
riors, waiting  forever  in  acquiescence  for 
the  arrival  of  manful  doers  from  Horro- 
cleave's.  The  magnificent  pride  of  male 
youth  animated  Louis.  He  had  not  a 
care  in  the  world.  Even  his  long-unpaid 
tailor’s  bill  was  magically  abolished.  He 
was  an  embodiment  of  exulting  hope  and 
fine  aspirations. 

Rachel  stirred,  dimly  aware  of  the 
invasion.  And  Louis,  actuated  by  the 
most  delicate  regard  for  her  sensitive 
modesty,  vanished  back  for  a moment 
into  the  hall,  until  she  should  have  fitted 
herself  for  his  beholding. 

Mrs.  Tams  had  come  from  somewhere 
into  the  hall.  She  was  munching  a 
square  of  bread  and  cold  bacon,  and  she 
courtesied,  exclaiming: 

“It’s  never  Mester  Foresl  That’s 
twice  her’s  been  woke  up  this  day!” 

“Who’s  there?”  Rachel  called  out,  and 
her  voice  had  the  breaking,  bewildered 
softness  of  a woman’s  in  the  dark, 
emerging  from  a dream. 

“Sorry!  Sorry!”  said  Louis,  behind 
the  door. 

“It’s  all  right,”  she  reassured  him. 

He  returned  to  the  room.  She  was 
sitting  upright  on  the  sofa,  her  arms  a 
little  extended  and  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
touching  the  sofa.  The  coil  of  her  nair 
had  been  arranged.  The  romance  of 
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the  exciting  night  still  clung  to  her,  for 
Louis;  but  what  chiefly  seduced  him 
was  the  mingling  in  her  mien  of  soft 
confusion  and  candid,  sturdy  honesty 
and  dependableness.  He  felt  that  here 
was  not  only  a ravishing  charm,  but  a 
source  of  moral  strength  from  which  he 
could  draw  inexhaustibly  that  which  he 
had  a slight  suspicion  he  lacked.  He 
felt  that  here  was  joy  and  salvation 
united,  and  it  seemed  too  good  to  be 
true.  Strange  that  when  she  greeted 
him  at  the  doorstep  on  the  previous 
evening  he  had  imagined  that  she  was 
revealing  herself  to  him  for  the  first 
time;  and  again  later,  in  the  kitchen, 
he  had  imagined  that  she  was  revealing 
herself  to  him  for  the  first  time;  and 
again  still  later,  in  the  sudden  crisis  at 
his  bedroom  door,  he  had  imagined  that 
she  was  revealing  herself  to  him  for  the 
first  time!  For  now  he  perceived  that 
he  had  never  really  seen  her  before;  and 
he  was  astounded  and  awed. 

“Auntie  still  on  the  up-grade?”  he 
inquired,  using  all  his  own  charm.  He 
guessed,  of  course,  that  Mrs.  Maldon 
must  be  still  better,  and  he  was  very 
glad,  although,  if  she  recovered,  it  would 
be  she  and  not  himself  that  he  had  de- 
prived of  bank-notes. 

“Oh  yes,  she’s  better,”  said  Rachel, 
not  moving  from  the  sofa;  “but  have 
you  heard  what’s  happened  ?” 

In  spite  of  himself  he  trembled,  await- 
ing the  disclosure.  “Now  for  the  bank- 
notes!” he  reflected,  bracing  his  nerves. 
He  shook  his  head. 

She  told  him  what  had  happened;  she 
told  him  at  length,  quickening  her  speech 
as  she  proceeded.  And  for  a few  mo- 
ments it  was  as  if  he  were.being  engulfed 
by  an  enormous  wave,  and  would  drown. 
But  the  next  instant  he  recollected  that 
he  was  on  dry  land,  safe,  high  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  catastrophe.  His  posi- 
tion was  utterly  secure.  The  past  was 
past;  the  leaf  was  turned.  He  had  but 
to  forget,  and  he  was  confident  of  his 
ability  to  forget.  The  compartments  of 
his  mind  were  innumerable,  and  as  sepa- 
rate as  the  dungeons  of  a medieval  prison. 

“Isn’t  it  awful?”  she  murmured. 

“Well,  it  is  rather  awful!” 

“Nine  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds! 
Fancy  it!” 

The  wave  approached  him  again  as  she 
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named  the  sum.  Nevertheless,  he  never 
once  outwardly  blenched.  As  he  had 
definitely  put  away  unrighteousness,  so 
his  face  showed  no  sign  of  guilt.  Like 
many  ingenuous-minded  persons,  he  had 
in  a nigh  degree  the  faculty  of  appearing 
innocent — except  when  he  really  was 
innocent. 

“If  you  ask  me,”  said  Rachel,  “she 
never  took  any  of  the  notes  up-stairs 
at  all.  She  left  them  all  somewhere 
down-stairs,  and  only  took  the  serviette 
up-stairs.” 

“ Yes,”  he  agreed,  thoughtfully,  won- 
dering whether,  on  the  other  hand,  Mrs. 
Maldon  had  not  taken  all  the  notes  up- 
stairs, and  left  none  of  them  down- 
stairs. Was  it  possible  that  in  that  small 
roll,  in  that  crushed  ball  that  he  had 
dropped  into  the  grate,  there  was  nearly 
a thousand  pounds — the  equivalent  of  an 
income  of  a pound  a week  for  ever  and 
ever?  . . . Never  mind!  The  incident, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was  closed. 
The  dogma  of  his  future  life  would  be 
that  the  banknotes  had  never  existed. 

“And  I’ve  looked  «»’-rywhere!”  Ra- 
chel insisted  with  strong  emphasis. 

Louis  remarked,  thougntfully,  as 
though  a new  aspect  of  the  affair  was 
presenting  itself  to  him : 

“It’s  really  rather  serious,  you  know!” 

“I  should  just  say  it  was — as  much 
money  as  that!” 

“I  mean,”  said  Louis,  “ for  everybody. 
That  is  to  say,  Julian  and  me.  We’re 
involved.” 

“How  can  you  be  involved?  You 
didn’t  even  know  it  was  in  the  house.” 

“No.  But  the  old  lady  might  have 
dropped  it.  I might  have  picked  it  up. 
Julian  might  have  picked  it  up.  Who’s 
to  prove — ” 

She  cut  in  coldly: 

“Please  don’t  talk  like  that!” 

He  smiled  with  momentary  constraint. 
He  said  to  himself: 

“It  won’t  do  to  talk  to  this  kind  of 
girl  like  that.  She  won’t  stand  it.  . . , 
Why,  she  wouldn’t  even  dream  of  suspi- 
cion falling  on  herself — wouldn’t  dream 
of  it.” 

After  a silence  he  began: 

“Well — ” and  made  a gesture  to  imply 
that  the  enigma  baffled  him. 

“I  give  it  up!”  breathed  Rachel,  inti- 
mately. “I  fairly  give  it  up!” 
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“And  of  course  that  was  the  cause  of 
her  attack  ?”  he  said,  suddenly,  as  if  the 
idea  had  just  occurred  to  him. 

Rachel  nodded:  “Evidently.” 

“Well,”  said  he,  “I’ll  look  in  again 
during  the  afternoon.  I must  be  getting 
along  for  my  grub.”  He  was  hoping 
that  he  had  not  unintentionally  brought 
about  his  aunt’s  death. 

“Not  had  your  dinner  1”  she  cried. 
“Why!  It’s  after  half-past  two!” 

“Oh,  well,  you  know  . . . Satur- 
day ...” 

“ I shall  get  you  a bit  of  dinner  here,” 
she  said.  “And  then  perhaps  Mrs.  Mal- 
don  will  be  waking  up.  Yes,”  she  re- 
eated,  positively,  “I  shall  get  you  a 
it  of  dinner  here,  myself.  Mrs.  Maldon 
would  not  be  at  all  pleased  if  I didn’t.” 

“I’m  frightfully  hungry,”  he  ad- 
mitted. 

And  he  was. 

When  she  had  left  the  parlor  he  per- 
ceived evidences  here  and  there  that  she 
had  been  hunting  up  hill  and  down  dale 
for  the  notes;  and  he  went  into  the  back 
room,  with  an  earnest,  examining  air, 
as  though  he  might  find  part  of  the 
missing  noard,  after  all,  in  some  niche 
overlooked  by  Rachel.  He  would  have 
referred  to  think  that  Mrs.  Maldon 
ad  not  taken  the  whole  of  the  money 
up-stairs,  but  reflection  did  much  to  con- 
vince him  that  she  had.  It  was  infinitely 
regrettable  that  he  had  not  counted  his 
treasure-trove  under  the  chair. 

The  service  of  his  meal,  which  had  the 
charm  of  a picnic,  was  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  the  doctor,  whose  report 
on  the  invalid,  however,  was  so  favor- 
able that  Louis  could  quite  dismiss  the 
possibly  homicidal  aspect  of  his  dealings 
with  the  bank-notes.  The  shock  of  the 
complete  disappearance  of  the  vast  sum 
had  perhaps  brought  Mrs.  Maldon  to 
the  brink  of  death,  but  she  had  edged 
safely  away  again,  in  accordance  with 
her  own  calm  prophecy  that  very  morn- 
ing. When  the  doctor  had  gone,  and 
the  patient  was  indulged  in  her  desire 
to  be  left  alone  for  sleep,  Louis  very 
slowly  and  luxuriously  finished  his  re- 
past, with  Rachel  sitting  opposite  to 
him,  in  Mrs.  Maldon’s  place,  at  the  din- 
ing-table. He  lit  a cigarette  and,  grace- 
fully leaning  his  elbows  on  the  table, 
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gazed  at  her  through  the  beautiful  gray 
smoke-veil,  which  was  like  the  clouds 
of  Paradise. 

What  thrilled  Louis  was  the  obvious 
fact  that  he  fascinated  her.  She  was 
transformed  under  his  glance.  How  her 
eyes  shone!  How  her  cheek  flushed  and 
paled!  What  passionate  vitality  found 
vent  in  her  little  gestures!  But  in  the 
midst  of  this  transformation  her  honesty, 
her  loyalty,  her  exquisite  ingenuousness, 
her  superb  dependability  remained.  She 
was  no  light  creature,  no  flirt  nor  seeker 
after  dubious  sensations.  He  felt  that 
at  last  he  was  appreciated  by  one  whose 
appreciation  was  tremendously  worth 
having.  He  was  confirmed  in  that  pri- 
vate opinion  of  himself  that  no  mistakes 
hitherto  made  in  his  career  had  been 
able  to  destroy.  He  felt  happy  and  con- 
fident as  never  before.  Luck,  of  course; 
but  luck  deserved!  He  could  marry 
this  unique  creature  and  be  idolized  and 
cherished  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  an 
instant,  from  being  a scomer  of  con- 
jugal domesticity,  he  became  a scomer 
of  the  bachelor’s  existence  with  its  im- 
measurable secret  ennui  hidden  beneath 
the  jaunty  cloak  of  a specious  freedom — 
freedom  to  be  bored,  freedom  to  fret, 
and  long  and  envy,  freedom  to  eat  ashes 
and  masticate  dust!  He  would  marry 
her.  Yes,  he  was  saved,  because  he 
was  loved.  And  he  meant  to  be  worthy 
of  his  regenerate  destiny.  All  the  best 
part  of  his  character  came  to  the  surface 
and  showed  in  his  face.  But  he  did  not 
ask  his  heart  whether  he  was  or  was 
not  in  love  with  Rachel.  The  point  did 
not  present  itself.  He  certainly  never 
doubted  that  he  was  seeing  her  with  a 
quite  normal  vision. 

Their  talk  went  through  and  through 
the  enormous  topic  of  the  night  and 
day,  arriving  at  no  conclusion  whatever, 
except  that  there  was  no  conclusion — 
not  even  a theory  of  a conclusion.  (And 
the  Louis  who  now  discussed  the  case 
was  an  innocent  reborn  Louis,  quite 
unconnected  with  the  Louis  of  the  pre- 
vious evening;  he  knew  no  more  of  the 
inwardness  of  the  affair  than  Rachel  did. 

Of  such  singular  feats  of  doubling  the 
personality  is  the  self-deceiving  mind 
capable.)  After  a time  it  became  im- 
plicit in  the  tone  of  their  conversation 
that  the  mysterious  disappearance  in  a 
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small,  ordinary  house  of  even  so  colossal 
a sum  as  nine  hundred  and  sixty-five 
pounds  did  not  mean  the  end  of  the 
world.  That  is  to  say,  they  grew  accus- 
tomed to  the  situation.  Louis  indeed 
permitted  himself  to  suggest,  as  a man 
of  the  large,  still-existing  world,  that 
Rachel  should  guard  against  overesti- 
mating the  importance  of  the  sum. 
True,  as  he  had  several  times  reflected, 
it  did  represent  an  income  of  about  a 
pound  a week!  But,  after  all,  what  was 
a pound  a week,  viewed  in  a proper  per- 
spective? . . . 

Louis  somehow  glided  from  the  enor- 
mous topic  to  the  topic  of  the  new- 
est cinema  — Rachel  had  never  seen  a 
cinema,  except  a very  primitive  one, 
years  earlier  — and  old  Batchgrew 
was  mentioned,  he  being  notoriously  a 
cinema  magnate.  “I  cannot  stand  that 
man,”  said  Rachel,  with  a candor  that 
showed  to  what  intimacy  their  talk  had 
developed.  Louis  was  delighted  by  the 
explosion,  and  they  both  fell  violently 
upon  Thomas  Batchgrew  and  found  in- 
tense pleasure  in  destroying  him.  And 
Louis  was  saying  to  himself,  enthusias- 
tically: “How  well  she  understands  hu- 
man nature!” 

So  that  when  old  Batchgrew,  without 
any  warning  or  preliminary  sound, 
stalked  pompously  into  the  room,  their 
young  confusion  was  excessive.  They 
felt  themselves  suddenly  in  the  presence 
of  not  merely  a personal  adversary,  but 
of  an  enemy  of  youth  and  of  love  and 
of  joy — of  a being  mysterious  and  malev- 
olent who  neither  would  nor  could  com- 
prehend them.  And  they  were  at  once 
resentful  and  intimidated. 

During  the  morning  Councilor  Batch- 
rew  had  provided  himself — doubtless 
y purchase,  since  he  had  not  been  home 
— with  a dandiacal  spotted  white  waist- 
coat in  honor  of  the  warm  and  sunny 
weather.  This  waistcoat  by  its  sprightly 
unsuitability  to  his  aged  uncouthness, 
somehow  intensified  the  sinister  quality 
of  his  appearance. 

“Found  it?”  he  demanded,  tersely. 

Rachel,  strangely  at  a loss,  hesitated 
and  glanced  at  Louis  as  if  for  succor. 

“No,  I haven’t,  Mr.  Batchgrew,”  she 
said.  “I  haven’t,  I’m  sure.  And  I’ve 
turned  over  every  possible  thing  likely 
or  unlikely.” 


Mr.  Batchgrew  growled: 

“From  th’  look  of  ye  I made  sure  that 
th’  money  had  turned  up  all  right — ye 
were  that  comfortable  and  cozy!  Who’d 
guess  as  nigh  on  a thousand  pound ’s 
missing  out  of  this  house  since  last 
night?” 

The  heavy  voice  rolled  over  them  bru- 
tally. Louis  attempted  to  withstand 
Mr.  Batchgrew’s  glare,  but  failed.  He 
was  sure  of  the  absolute  impregnability 
of  his  own  position;  but  the  clear  mem- 
ory of  at  least  one  humiliating  and  dis- 
astrous interview  with  Thomas  Batch- 
grew in  the  past  robbed  Louis’  eye  of 
its  composure.  The  circumstances  un- 
der which  he  had  left  the  councilor’s 
employ  some  years  ago  were  historic  and 
unforgetable. 

“I  came  in  back  way  instead  of  front 
way,”  said  Thomas  Batchgrew,  “be- 
cause I thought  I’d  have  a look  at  that 
scullery  door.  Kitchen’s  empty.” 

“What  about  the  scullery  door?” 
Louis  lightly  demanded. 

Rachel  murmured: 

“I  forgot  to  tell  you;  it  was  open 
when  I came  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.”  And  then  she  added:  “Wide 
open.” 

“Upon  my  soul!”  said  Louis,  slowly, 
with  marked  constraint.  “I  really  for- 

fet  whether  I looked  at  that  door  before 
went  to  bed.  I know  I looked  at  all 
the  others.” 

“I’d  looked  at  it,  anyway,”  said 
Rachel,  defiantly,  gazing  at  the  table. 

“And  when  you  found  it  open,  miss,” 
pursued  Thomas  Batchgrew,  “what  did 
ye  do?” 

“ I shut  it  and  locked  it.” 

“Where  was  the  key?” 

“In  the  door.” 

“Lock  in  order?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  then,  how  could  it  have  been 
opened  from  the  outside?  There  isn’t  a 
mark  on  the  door,  outside  or  in.” 

/‘As  far  as  that  goes,  Mr.  Batchgrew,” 
said  Rachel,  “only  last  week  the  key 
fell  out  of  the  lock  on  the  inside  and  slid 
down  the  brick  floor  to  the  outside — 
you  know  there’s  a slope.  And  I had  to 
go  out  of  the  house  by  the  front,  and 
the  lamplighter  climbed  over  the  back 
gate  for  me  and  let  me  into  the  yard  so 
that  I could  get  the  key  again.  That 
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might  have  happened  last  night.  Some 
one  might  have  shaken  the  kev  out,  and 
pulled  it  under  the  door  with  a bit  of 
wire  or  something.” 

“That  won’t  do,”  Thomas  Batchgrew 
stopped  her.  “You  said  the  key  was  in 
the  door  on  the  inside.” 

“Well,  when  they’d  once  opened  the 
door  from  the  outside,  couldn’t  they 
have  put  the  key  on  the  inside  again?” 

“They?  Who?” 

“Burglars.” 

Thomas  Batchgrew  repeated  sarcas- 
tically: 

“Burglars!  Burglars!”  and  snorted. 

“Well,  Mr.  Batchgrew,  either  bur- 
glars must  have  been  at  work,”  said 
Louis,  who  was  fascinated  by  Rachel’s 
surprising  news  and  equally  surprising 
theory  — “either  burglars  must  have 
been  at  work,”  he  repeated  impressive- 
ly, “ or — the  money  is  still  in  the  house. 
That’s  evident.” 

“Is  it?”  snarled  Batchgrew.  “Look 
here,  miss,  and  you,  young  Fores,  I 
didn’t  make  much  o’  this  this  morning, 
because  I thought  th’  money  ’u’d  happen 
be  found.  But  seeing  as  it  isn’t,  and  as 
we’re  talking  about  it,  what  time  was 
the  rumpus  last  night?” 

“What  time?”  Rachel  muttered. 
“What  time  was  it,  Mr.  Fores?” 

“I  dun’no’,”  said  Louis.  “Perhaps 
the  doctor  would  know.” 

“Oh!”  said  Rachel,  “Mrs.  Tams  said 
the  hall  clock  had  stopped;  that  must 
have  been  when  Mrs.  Maldon  knocked 
up  against  it.” 

She  went  to  the  parlor  door  and 
opened  it,  displaying  the  hall  clock, 
which  showed  twenty-five  minutes  past 
twelve.  Louis  had  crept  up  behind  Mr. 
Batchgrew,  who  in  his  inapposite  white 
waistcoat  stood  between  the  two  lovers, 
stertorous  with  vague  anathema. 

“So  that  was  the  time,”  said  he. 
“And  th’  burglars  must  ha’  been  and 
gone  afore  that.  A likely  thing  burglars 
coming  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  isn’t 
it  ? And  I’ll  tell  ye  summat  else.  Them 
burglars  was  copped  last  night  at  Knype 
at  eleven  o’clock  when  th’  pubs  closed, 
if  ye  want  to  know — the  whole  gang  of 
three  on  ’em.” 

“Then  what  about  that  burglary  last 
night  down  the  lane?”  Rachel  asked, 
sharply. 


“Oh!”  exclaimed  Louis.  “Was  there 
a burglary  down  the  lane  last  night?  I 
didn’t  know  that.” 

“No,  there  wasn’t,”  said  Batchgrew, 
ruthlessly.  “That  burglary  was  a prac- 
tical joke,  and  it’s  all  over  the  town. 
Denry  Machin  had  a hand  in  that  affair, 
and  by  now  I dare  say  he  wishes  he 
hadn’t.” 

“Still,  Mr.  Batchgrew,”  Louis  argued, 
superiorly,  with  the  philosophic  impar- 
tiality of  a man  well  accustomed  to  the 
calm  unraveling  of  crime,  “there  may  be 
other  burglars  in  the  land  beside  just 
those  three.”  He  would  not  willingly 
allow  the  theory  of  burglars  to  crumble. 
Its  attractiveness  increased  every  mo- 
ment. 

“There  may  and  there  mayn’t,  young 
Fores,”  said  Thomas  Batchgrew.  “Did 
you  hear  anything  of  ’em  ?” 

“No, I didn’t,” Louis  replied, restively. 

“And  yet  you  ought  to  have  been 
listening  out  for  ’em.’ 

“Why  ought  I to  have  been  listening 
out  for  them  ?” 

“Knowing  there  was  all  that  money 
in  th’  house.” 

“Mr.  Fores  didn’t  know,”  said  Rachel. 

Louis  felt  himself  unjustly  smirched. 

“It’s  scarcely  an  hour  ago,”  said  he, 
“that  I heard  about  this  money  for  the 
first  time.”  And  he  felt  as  innocent  and 
aggrieved  as  he  looked. 

Mr.  Batchgrew  smacked  his  lips 
loudly. 

“Then,”  he  announced,  “Pm  going 
down  to  th’  police-station,  to  put  it  r 
Snow’s  hands.” 

Rachel  straightened  herself. 

“But  surely  not  without  telling  Mrs. 
Maldon?” 

Mr.  Batchgrew  fingered  his  immense 
whiskers. 

“Is  she  better?”  he  inquired,  threat- 
eningly. This  was  his  first  sign  of  inter- 
est in  Mrs.  Maldon’s  condition. 

“Oh  yes;  much.  She’s  going  on  very 
well.  The  doctor’s  just  been.” 

“Is  she  asleep?” 

“She’s  resting.  She  may  be  asleep.” 

“Did  ye  tell  her  ye  hadn’t  found  her 
money?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  did  she  say?” 

“She  didn’t  say  anything.” 

“It  might  be  municipal  money,  for  all 
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she  seems  to  care!”  remarked  Thomas 
Batchgrew,  with  a short,  bitter  grin. 
“Well,  I’ll  be  moving  to  th’  police- 
station.  I’ve  never  come  across  aught 
like  this  before,  and  I’m  going  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  it.” 

Rachel  slipped  out  of  the  door  into 
the  hall. 

“Please  wait  a moment,  Mr.  Batch- 
grew,” she  whispered,  timidly. 

“What  for?” 

“Till  I’ve  told  Mrs.  Maldon.” 

“But  if  her’s  asleep?” 

“ I must  waken  her.  I couldn’t  think 
of  letting  you  go  to  the  police-station 
without  letting  her  know — after  what 
she  said  this  morning.” 

Rachel  waited.  Mr.  Batchgrew 
glanced  aside. 

“Here!  Come  here!”  said  Mr.  Batch- 
grew in  a different  tone.  The  fact 
was  that,  put  to  the  proof,  he  dared 
not,  for  all  his  autocratic  habit,  openly 
disobey  the  injunction  of  the  benig- 
nant, indifferent,  helpless  Mrs.  Maldon. 
“Come  here!”  he  repeated,  coarsely. 
Rachel  obeyed,  shamefaced  despite  her- 
self. Batchgrew  shut  the  door.  “ Now,” 
he  said,  grimly,  “what’s  your  secret? 
Out  with  it.  I know  you  and  her’s  got 
a secret.  What  is  it?” 

Rachel  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  startled  both 
men  by  a sob.  She  wept  with  violence. 
And  then  through  her  tears,  and  half 
looking  up,  she  cried  out  passionately: 
“It’s  all  your  fault.  Why  did  you  leave 
the  money  in  the  house  at  all?  You 
know  you’d  no  right  to  do  it,  Mr. 
Batchgrew!” 

The  councilor  was  shaken  out  of  his 
dignity  by  the  incredible  impudence  of 
this  indictment  from  a chit  like  Rachel. 
Similar  experiences,  however,  had  hap- 
pened to  him  before;  for,  though  as  a rule 
people  most  curiously  conspired  with  him 
to  keep  up  the  fiction  that  he  was  sacred, 
at  rare  intervals  somebody’s  self-control 
would  break  down,  and  bitter  incon- 
venient home  truths  would  resound  in 
the  ear  of  Thomas  Batchgrew.  But  he 
would  recover  himself  in  a few  moments, 
and  usually  some  diversion  would  occur 
to  save  him — he  was  nearly  always  lucky. 
A diversion  occurred  now,  of  the  least 
expected  kind.  The  cajoling  tones  of 
Mrs.  Tams  were  heard  on  the  staircase. 


“Nay,  mam!  Nay,  mam!  This  ’ll 
never  do.  Must  1 go  on  my  bended 
knees  to  ye  ?” 

And  then  the  firm  but  soft  voice  of 
Mrs.  Maldon: 

“I  must  speak  to  Mr.  Batchgrew.  I 
must  have  Mr.  Batchgrew  here  at  once. 
Didn’t  you  hear  me  call  and  call  to  you  ?” 

“That  I didn’t,  mam!  I was  beating 
the  feather  bed  in  the  back  bedroom. 
Nay,  not  a step  lower  do  you  go,  mam, 
not  if  I lose  me  job  for  it.” 

Thomas  Batchgrew  and  Louis  were 
already  out  in  the  hall.  Half-way  down 
the  stairs  stood  Mrs.  Maldon,  support- 
ing herself  by  the  banisters  and  being 
supported  by  Mrs.  Tams.  She  was  wear- 
ing her  pink  peignoir  with  white  frills 
at  the  neck  and  wrists.  Her  black  hair 
was  loose  on  her  shoulders  like  the  hair 
of  a young  girl.  Her  pallid  and  heavily 
seamed  features  with  the  deep  shining 
eyes  trembled  gently,  as  if  in  response 
to  a distant  vibration.  She  gazed  upon 
the  two  silent  men  with  an  expression 
that  united  benignancy  with  profound 
inquietude  and  sadness.  All  her  past 
life  was  in  her  face,  inspiring  it  with 
strength  and  sorrow. 

“Mr.  Batchgrew,”  she  said.  “I’ve 
heard  your  voice  for  a long  time.  I 
want  to  speak  to  you.” 

And  then  she  turned,  yielding  to  the 
solicitous  alarm  of  Mrs.  Tams,  climbed 
feebly  up  the  stairs,  and  vanished  round 
the  comer  at  the  top.  And  Mrs.  Tams, 
putting  her  frowsy  head  for  an  instant 
over  the  hand-rail,  stopped  to  adjure 
Mr.  Batchgrew: 

“ Eh,  mester;  ye’d  better  stop  where 
ye  are  awhile.” 

From  the  parlor  came  the  faint  sob- 
bing of  Rachel. 

The  two  men  had  not  a word  to  say. 
Mr.  Batchgrew  grunted,  vacillating.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  majestic  apparition  of 
Mrs.  Maldon  had  rebuked  everything 
that  was  derogatory  and  undignified  in 
her  trustee,  and  that  both  he  and  Louis 
were  apologizing  to  the  empty  hall  for 
being  common,  base  creatures.  Each 
of  them — and  especially  Louis — had  the 
sense  of  being  awakened  to  events  of 
formidable  grandeur  whose  imminence 
neither  had  suspected.  Still  assuring 
himself  that  his  position  was  absolutely 
safe,  Louis  nevertheless  was  aware  of  a 
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sinking  in  the  stomach.  He  could  rebut 
any  accusation.  “And  yet  . . . !”  mur- 
mured his  craven  conscience.  What 
could  be  the  enigma  between  Mrs.  Mal- 
don  and  Rachel  ? He  was  now  trying  to 
convince  himself  that  Mrs.  Maldon  had 
in  fact  divided  the  money  into  two  parts, 
of  which  he  had  handled  only  one,  and 
that  the  impressive  mystery  had  to  do 
with  the  other  part  of  the  treasure,  which 
he  had  not  seen  nor  touched.  How, 
then,  could  he  personally  be  threatened  ? 
“And  yet  ...  1”  said  his  conscience, 
again. 

In  about  a minute  Mrs.  Tams  reap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

“Her  will  have  ye,  mester!”  said  she 
to  the  councilor. 

Thomas  Batchgrew  mounted  after 
her. 

Louis  made  a noise  with  his  tongue  as 
if  starting  a horse,  and  returned  to  the 
parlor. 

Rachel,  still  on  the  sofa,  showed  her 
wet  face. 

“ I’ve  got  no  secret,”  she  said,  pas- 
sionately. “And  I’m  sure  Mrs.  Maldon 
hasn’t.  What’s  he  driving  at?” 

The  natural  freedom  of  her  gestures 
and  vehement  accent  was  enchanting  to 
Louis. 

She  jumped  from  the  Chesterfield  and 
ran  away  up-stairs,  flying.  He  followed 
to  the  lobby,  and  saw  her  dash  into  her 
own  room  and  feverishly  shut  the  door, 
which  was  in  full  view  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs.  And  Louis  thought  he  had  never 
lived  in  any  moment  so  exquisite  and  so 
alarming  as  that  moment. 

He  was  now  alone  on  the  ground  floor. 
He  caught  no  sound  from  above. 

“Well,  I’d  better  get  out  of  this,”  he 
said  to  himself.  “Anyhow,  I’m  all 
right!  . . . What  a girl!  Terrific!” 
And,  lighting  a fresh  cigarette,  he  left 
the  house. 

“And  now  what’s  amiss?”  Thomas 
Batchgrew  demanded,  alone  with  Mrs. 
Maldon  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  bed- 
room. 

Mrs.  Maldon  lay  once  more  in  bed; 
the  bedclothes  covered  her  without  a 
crease,  and  from  the  neat  fold-back  of 
the  white  sheet  her  wrinkled  ivory  face 
and  curving  black  hair  emerged  so  still 
and  calm  that  her  recent  flight  to  the 


stairs  seemed  unreal,  impossible.  The 
impression  her  mien  gave  was  that  she 
never  had  moved  and  never  would  move 
from  the  bed.  Thomas  Batchgrew’s 
blusterous  voice  frankly  showed  acute 
irritation.  He  was  angry  because  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds  had  mon- 
strously vanished,  because  the  chance  of 
a good  investment  was  lost,  because  Mrs. 
Maldon  tied  his  hands,  because  Rachel 
had  forgotten  her  respect  and  his  dignity 
in  addressing  him;  but  more  because  he 
felt  too  old  to  impose  himself  by  sheer 
rough-riding  individual  force  on  the  oth- 
er actors  in  the  drama,  and  still  more 
because  he,  and  nobody  else,  had  left 
the  nine  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds 
in  the  house.  What  an  orgy  of  denun- 
ciation he  would  have  plunged  into  had 
some  other  person  insisted  on  leaving 
the  money  in  the  house  with  a similar 
result! 

Mrs.  Maldon  looked  up  at  him  with 
a glance  of  compassion.  She  was  filled 
with  pity  for  him  because  he  had  ar- 
rived at  old  age  without  dignity  and 
without  any  sense  of  what  was  fine  in 
life;  he  was  not  even  susceptible  to  the 
chastening  influences  of  a sick-room. 
She  knew,  indeed,  that  he  hated  and 
despised  sickness  in  others,  and  that 
when  ill  himself  he  became  a moaning 
mass  of  cowardice  and  vituperation. 
And  in  her  heart  she  invented  the  most 
wonderful  excuses  for  him,  and  trans- 
formed him  into  a martyr  of  destiny  who 
had  suffered  both  through  ancestry  and 
through  environment.  Was  it  his  fault 
that  he  was  thus  tragically  defective? 
So  that  by  the  magic  power  of  her  be- 
nevolence he  became  dignified  in  spite 
of  himself. 

She  said: 

“Mr.  Batchgrew,  I want  you  to  oblige 
me  by  not  discussing  my  affairs  with 
anyone  but  me.” 

At  that  moment  the  front  door  closed 
firmly  below,  and  the  bedroom  vibrated. 

“Is  that  Louis  going?”  she  asked. 

Batchgrew  went  to  the  window  and 
looked  downward,  lowering  the  pupils 
of  his  eyes  as  far  as  possible  so  as  to 
see  the  pavement. 

“It’s  Louis  going,”  he  replied. 

Mrs.  Maldon  sighed  relief. 

Mr.  Batchgrew  said  no  more. 

“What  were  you  talking  about  down- 
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stairs  to  those  two?”  Mrs.  Maldon  went 
on,  carefully. 

“What  d’ye  suppose  we  were  talking 
about?”  retorted  Batchgrew,  still  at  the 
window.  Then  he  turned  toward  her 
and  proceeded  in  an  outburst:  “If  ye 
want  to  know,  missis,  I was  asking  that 
young  wench  what  the  secret  was  be- 
tween you  and  her.” 

“The  secret?  Between  Rachel  and 
me?” 

“Ay!  Ye  both  know  what’s  happened 
to  them  notes,  and  ye’ve  made  it  up 
between  ye  to  say  nowt!” 

Mrs.  Maldon  answered,  gravely: 

“You  are  quite  mistaken.  I know 
nothing,  and  I’m  sure  Rachel  doesn’t. 
And  we  have  made  nothing  up  be- 
tween us.  How  can  you  imagine  such 
things?” 

“Why  don’t  ye  have  the  police  told?” 

“I  cannot  do  with  the  police  in  my 
house.” 

Mr.  Batchgrew  approached  the  bed 
almost  threateningly. 

“I’ll  tell  you  why  ye  won’t  have  the 

folice  told.  Because  ye  know  Louis 
ores  has  taken  your  money.  It’s  as 
plain  as  a pikestaff.  Ye  put  it  on  the 
chair  on  the  landing  here,  and  ye  left  it 
there,  and  he  came  along  and  pocketed 
it.”  Mrs.  Maldon  essayed  to  protest, 
but  he  cut  her  short.  “Did  he  or  did 
he  not  come  up-stairs  after  ye’d  been 
up-stairs  yourself?” 

As  Mrs.  Maldon  hesitated,  Thomas 
Batchgrew  began  to  feel  younger  and 
more  impressive. 

“Yes,  he  did,”  said  Mrs.  Maldon  at 
length.  “ But  only  because  I asked  him 
to  come  up — to  fasten  the  window.” 
“What  window?” 

“The  landing  window.” 

Mr.  Batchgrew,  startled  and  delighted 
by  this  unexpected  confirmation  of  his 
theory,  exploded: 

“Ha!  . . . And  how  soon  was  that 
after  ye’d  been  up-stairs  with  the 
notes  ?’ 

“It  was  just  afterward.” 

“Ha!  ...  I don’t  mind  telling  ye 
I’ve  been  suspecting  that  young  man 
ever  since  this  morning.  I only  learnt 
just  now  as  he  was  in  th’  house  all  night. 
That  made  me  think  for  a moment  as 
he’d  done  it  after  ye’d  all  gone  to  bed. 
And  for  aught  I know  he  may  have. 
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But  done  it  sometime  he  has,  and  you 
know  it  as  well  as  I do,  Elizabeth.” 

Mrs.  Maldon  maintained  her  serenity. 

“We  may  be  unjust  to  him.  I should 
never  forgive  myself  if  I was.  He  has  a 
very  good  side  to  him,  has  Louis!” 

“I’ve  never  seen  it,”  said  Mr.  Batch- 
grew, still  growing  in  authority.  “He 
began  as  a thief  and  he’ll  end  as  a thief, 
if  it’s  no  worse.” 

“ Began  as  a thief?”  Mrs.  Maldon  pro- 
tested. 

“Well,  what  d’ye  suppose  he  left  the 
bank  for?” 

“I  never  knew  quite  why  he  left  the 
bank.  I always  understood  there  was 
some  unpleasantness.” 

“ If  ye  didn’t  know,  it  was  because  ye 
didn’t  want  to  know.  Ye  never  do  want 
to  know  these  things.  ‘Unpleasant- 
ness!’ There’s  only  one  sort  of  unpleas- 
antness with  the  clerks  in  a bank!  . . . 
I know,  anyhow,  because  I took  the 
trouble  to  find  out  for  myself,  when  I 
had  that  bother  with  him  in  my  own 
office.  And  a nice  affair  that  was,  too!” 

“But  you  told  me  at  the  time  that 
his  books  were  all  right  with  you.  Only 
you  preferred  not  to  keep  him.”  Mrs. 
Maldon’s  voice  was  now  plaintive. 

Thomas  Batchgrew  came  close  to  the 
bed  and  leaned  on  the  foot  of  it. 

“There’s  some  things  as  you  won’t 
hear,  Elizabeth.  His  books  were  all 
right,  but  he’d  made  ’em  all  right.  I 
got  hold  of  him  afore  he’d  done  more 
than  he  could  undo — that’s  all.  There’s 
one  trifle  as  I might  ha’  told  ye  if  ye 
hadn’t  such  a way  of  shutting  folks  up 
sometimes,  missis.  I’ll  tell  ye  now. 
Louis  Fores  went  down  on  his  knees  to 
me  in  my  office.  On  his  knees,  and  all 
blubbing.  What  about  that?” 

Mrs.  Maldon  replied : 

“You  must  have  been  glad  ever  since 
that  you  did  give  the  poor  boy  another 
chance.” 

“There’s  nothing  I’ve  regretted  more,” 
said  Thomas  Batchgrew,  with  a grim- 
ness that  became  him.  “I  heard  last 
week  he’s  keeping  books  and  handling 
cash  for  Horrocleave  nowadays.  I know 
how  that  ’ll  end ! I’d  warn  Horrocleave, 
but  it’s  no  business  o’  mine,  especially 
as  ye  made  me  help  ye  to  put  him  into 
Horrocleave’s  . . . There’s  half  a dozen 
people  in  this  town  and  in  Hanbridge 
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that  can  add  up  Louis  Fores!  And  have 
added  him  up!  And  now  he’s  robbed  ye 
in  yer  own  house.  But  it  makes  no 
matter.  He’s  safe  enough!”  He  sar- 
donically snorted.  “He’s  safe  enough. 
We  canna’  even  stop  the  notes  without 
telling  the  police,  and  ye  won’t  have 
the  police  told.  Oh  no!  He’s  managed 
to  get  on  th’  right  side  o’  you.  However, 
he’ll  only  finish  in  one  way,  that  chap 
will,  whether  you  and  me’s  here  to  see 
it  or  not.” 

Mr.  Batchgrew  had  grown  really  im- 
pressive, and  he  knew  it. 

“ Don’t  let  us  be  hard,”  pleaded  Mrs. 
Maldon.  And  then,  in  a firmer,  prouder 
voice:  “There  will  be  no  scandal  in  my 
family,  Mr.  Batchgrew,  as  long  as  I 
live.” 

Mr.  Batchgrew’s  answer  was  superb 
in  its  unconscious  ferocity: 

“That  depends  how  long  ye  live.” 

His  meaningless  eyes  rested  on  her 
with  frosty  impartiality,  as  he  reflected: 

“I  wonder  how  long  she’ll  last.” 

He  felt  strong;  he  felt  immortal. 
Exactly  like  Mrs.  Maldon,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  he  was  old  only  by  the  mis- 
leading arithmetic  of  years,  that  he  was 
not  really  old,  and  that  there  was  a 
subtle  and  vital  difference  between  all 
other  people  of  his  age  and  himself.  As 
for  Mrs.  Maldon,  he  regarded  her  as  a 
mere  poor  relic  of  an  organism. 

“At  our  age — ” Mrs.  Maldon  began, 
and  paused  as  if  collecting  her  thoughts. 

“At  our  age!  At  our  age!”  he  re- 
peated, sharply  deprecating  the  phrase. 

“At  our  age,”  said  Mrs.  Maldon,  with 
slow  insistence,  “we  ought  not  to  be 
hard  on  others.  We  ought  to  be  think- 
ing of  our  own  sins.” 

But,  although  Mrs.  Maldon  was  per- 
haps the  one  person  on  earth  whom  he 
both  respected  and  feared,  Thomas 
Batchgrew  listened  to  her  injunction 
only  with  rough  disdain.  He  was  inca- 
pable of  thinking  of  his  own  sins.  While 
in  health,  he  was  nearly  as  unaware  of 
sin  as  an  animal. 

Nevertheless,  he  turned  uneasily  in  the 
silence  of  the  pale  room,  so  full  of  the 
shy  and  prim  refinement  of  Mrs.  Mal- 
don’s  individuality.  He  could  talk  mor- 
als to  others  in  the  grand  manner,  and 
with  positive  enjoyment,  but  to  be 
sermonized  himself  secretly  exasperated 


him  because  it  constrained  him  and 
made  him  self-conscious.  Invariably, 
when  thus  attacked,  he  would  execute 
a flank  movement. 

He  said  bluntly: 

“And  I suppose  ye’ll  let  him  marry 
this  Rachel  girl  if  he’s  a mind  to!” 

Slowly  a deep  flush  covered  Mrs. 
Maldon’s  face. 

“What  makes  you  say  that?”  she 
questioned,  with  rising  agitation. 

“I  have  but  just  seen  ’em  together.” 

Mrs.  Maldon  moved  nervously  in  the 
bed. 

“I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  I 
stood  by  and  let  Louis  marry  Rachel,” 
she  said,  and  there  was  a sudden  des- 
perate urgency  in  her  voice. 

“Isn’t  she  good  enough  for  a nephew 
o’  yours  ?” 

_ She’s  good  enough  for  any  man,” 
said  Mrs.  Maldon,  quietly. 

“Then  it’s  him  as  isna’  good  enough! 
And  yet,  if  he’s  got  such  a good  side 
to  him  as  ye  say — ” Mr.  Batchgrew 
snorted. 

“He’s  not  suited  to  her — not  at  all.” 

“Now,  missis,”  said  Mr.  Batchgrew 
in  triumph,  “at  last  we’re  getting  down 
to  your  real  opinion  of  young  Fores.” 

“I  feel  I’m  responsible  for  Rachel, 
and — What  ought  I to  do  about  it?” 

“Do?  What  can  a body  do  when  a 
respectable  young  woman  wi’  red  hair 
takes  a fancy  to  a youth?  Nowt,  Eliza- 
beth. That  young  woman  ’ll  marry 
Louis  Fores,  and  ye  can  take  it  from 
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me. 

“But  why  do  you  say  a thing  like 
that?  I only  began  to  notice  anything 
myself  last  night.” 

“She’s  lost  her  head  over  him,  that’s 
all.  I caught  ’em  just  now.  ...  As 
thick  as  thieves  in  your  parlor!” 

“But  I’m  by  no  means  sure  that  he’s 
smitten  with  her.” 

“What  does  it  matter  whether  he  is 
or  not?  She’s  lost  her  head  over  him, 
and  she’ll  have  him.  It  doesn’t  want 
a telescope  to  see  as  far  as  that.” 

“Well,  then,  I shall  speak  to  her — I 
shall  speak  to  her  to-morrow  morning, 
after  she’s  had  a good  night’s  rest,  when 
I feel  stronger.” 

“Ay!  Ye  may!  And  what  shalt 
say  ?” 

“I  shall  warn  her.  I think  I shall 
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know  how  to  do  it,”  said  Mrs.  Maldon, 
with  a certain  air  of  confidence  amid  her 
trouble.  ”1  wouldn’t  run  the  risk  of  a 
tragedy  for  worlds.” 

“It’s  no  risk  of  a tragedy,  as  ye 
call  it,”  said  Thomas  Batchgrew,  very 
pleased  with  his  own  situation  in  the 
argument.  “ It’s  a certainty.  She’ll  be- 
lieve him  afore  she  believes  you,  what- 
ever ye  say.  You  mark  me.  It’s  a 
certainty.” 

After  elaborate  preparations  of  his 
handkerchief,  he  blew  his  nose  loudly, 
because  blowing  his  nose  loudly  affected 
him  in  an  agreeable  manner. 

A few  minutes  later  he  left,  saying 
the  car  would  be  waiting  for  him  at  the 
back  of  the  Town  Hall.  And  Mrs. 
Maldon  lay  alone  until  Mrs.  Tams  came 
in  with  a tray. 

‘‘An’  I hope  that’s  enough  company 
for  one  day!”  said  Mrs.  Tams.  “Now 
sup  it  up,  do!” 

CHAPTER  VII 

THE  CINEMA 

THAT  evening  Rachel  sat  alone  in 
the  parlor,  reclining  on  the  Ches- 
terfield over  the  Signal.  She  had 
picked  up  the  Signal  in  order  to  read 
about  captured  burglars,  but  the  paper 
contained  not  one  word  on  the  subject, 
or  on  any  other  subject  except  football. 
The  football  season  had  commenced  in 
splendor,  and  it  happened  to  be  the 
football  edition  of  the  Signal  that  the 
paper-boy  had  foisted  upon  Mrs.  Mal- 
don’s  house.  Despite  repeated  and  posi- 
tive assurances  from  Mrs.  Maldon  that 
she  wanted  the  late  edition  and  not  the 
football  edition  on  Saturday  nights,  the 
football  edition  was  usually  delivered 
because  the  paper-boy  could  not  con- 
ceive that  any  customer  could  sincerely 
not  want  the  football  edition.  Rachel 
was  glancing  in  a torpid  condition  at 
the  advertisements  of  the  millinery  and 
trimming  shops. 

She  would  have  been  more  wakeful 
could  she  have  divined  the  blow  which 
she  had  escaped  a couple  of  hours  before. 
Between  five  and  six  o’clock,  when  she 
was  up-stairs  in  the  large  bedroom  Mrs. 
Maldon  had  said  to  her:  “Rachel — ” 
and  stopped.  “Yes,  Mrs.  Maldon,”  she 
had  replied.  And  Mrs.  Maldon  had 


said:  “Nothing.”  Mrs.  Maldon  had 
desired  to  say,  but  in  words  carefully 
chosen:  “Rachel  I’ve  never  told  you 
that  Louis  Fores  began  life  as  a bank 
clerk,  and  was  dismissed  for  stealing 
money.  And  even  since  then  his  con- 
duct has  not  been  blameless.”  Mrs. 
Maldon  had  stopped  because  she  could 
not  find  the  form  of  words  which  would 
permit  her  to  impart  to  her  paid  com- 
panion this  information  about  her  grand- 
nephew. Mrs.  Maldon,  when  the  mo- 
ment for  utterance  came,  had  discovered 
that  she  simply  could  not  do  it,  and  that 
all  her  conscientious  regard  for  Rachel 
and  all  her  sense  of  duty  were  not  enough 
to  make  her  do  it.  So  that  Rachel,  un- 
suspecting, had  been  spared  a tremen- 
dous emotional  crisis.  By  this  time  she 
had  grown  nearly  accustomed  to  the 
fact  of  the  disappearance  of  the  money. 
She  had  completely  recovered  from  the 
hysteria  caused  by  old  Batchgrew’s  at- 
tack, and  was  indeed,  in  the  supervening 
calm,  very  much  ashamed  of  it. 

She  meant  to  doze,  having  firmly 
declined  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Tams 
that  she  should  go  to  bed  at  seven 
o’clock,  and  she  was  just  dropping  the 
paper  when  a tap  on  the  window  star- 
tled her.  She  looked  in  alarm  at  the 
window,  where  the  position  of  one  of  the 
blinds  proved  the  correctness  of  Mrs. 
Maldon’s  secret  theory  that  if  Mrs.  Mal- 
don did  not  keep  a personal  watch  on 
the  blinds  they  would  never  be  drawn 
properly.  Eight  inches  of  black  pane 
showed,  and  behind  that  dark  trans- 
parency something  vague  and  pale.  She 
knew  it  must  be  the  hand  of  Louis  Fores 
that  had  tapped,  and  she  could  feel  her 
heart  beating.  She  flew  on  tiptoe  to 
the  front  door,  and  cautiously  opened  it. 
At  the  same  moment  Louis  sprang  from 
the  narrow  space  between  the  street- 
railings  and  the  bow-window  onto  the 
steps.  He  raised  his  hat  with  the  utmost 
grace. 

“I  saw  your  head  over  the  arm  of 
the  Chesterfield,”  he  said  in  a cheerful, 
natural,  low  voice.  “So  I tapped  on 
the  glass.  I thought  if  I knocked  at 
the  door  I might  waken  the  old  lady. 
How  are  things  to-night?” 

In  those  few  words  he  perfectly  ex- 
plained his  manner  of  announcing  him- 
self, endowing  it  with  the  highest 
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propriety.  Rachel  s misgivings  were 
soothed  in  an  instant.  Her  chief  emo- 
tion was  an  ecstatic  pride — because  he 
had  come,  because  he  could  not  keep 
away,  because  she  had  known  that  he 
would  come,  that  he  must  come.  And 
in  fact  was  it  not  his  duty  to  come? 
Quietly  he  came  into  the  hall,  quietly 
she  closed  the  door,  and  when  they  were 
shut  up  together  in  the  parlor  they  both 
spoke  in  hushed  voices,  lest  the  invalid 
should  be  disturbed.  And  was  not  this, 
too,  highly  proper? 

She  gave  him  the  news  of  the  house 
and  said  that  Mrs.  Tams  was  taking 
duty  in  the  sick-room  till  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  herself  thencefor- 
ward, but  that  the  invalid  gave  no 
apparent  cause  for  apprehension. 

*‘01d  Batch  been  again?”  asked  Louis, 
with  a complete  absence  of  any  con- 
straint. 

She  shook  her  head. 

“You’ll  find  that  money  yet — some- 
where, when  you’re  least  expecting  it,” 
said  he,  almost  gaily. 

“I’m  sure  we  shall,”  she  agreed  with 
conviction. 

“And  how  are  you?”  His  tone  be- 
came anxious  and  particular.  She 
blushed  deeply,  for  the  outbreak  of 
which  she  hacl  been  guilty  and  which 
he  had  witnessed;  then  smiled  diffi- 
dently. 

“Oh,  I’m  all  right.” 

“You  look  as  if  you  wanted  some 
fresh  air — if  you’ll  excuse  me  saying  so.” 

“ I haven’t  been  out  to-day,  of  course,” 
she  said. 

“Don’t  you  think  a walk — just  a 
breath — would  do  you  good  ?” 

Without  allowing  herself  to  reflect,  she 
answered : 

“Well,  I ought  to  have  gone  out  long 
ago  to  get  some  food  for  to-morrow,  as 
it’s  Sunday.  Everything’s  been  so  neg- 
lected to-day.  If  the  doctor  happened 
to  order  a cutlet  or  anything  for  Mrs. 
Maldon,  I don’t  know  what  I should  do. 
Truly  I ought  to  have  thought  of  it 
earlier.” 

She  seemed  to  be  blaming  herself  for 
neglectfulness,  and  thus  the  enterprise 
of  going  out  had  the  look  of  an  act  of 
duty.  Her  sensations  bewildered  her. 

“Perhaps  I could  walk  down  with  you 
and  carry  parcels.  It’s  a good  thing 
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it  s Saturday  night,  or  the  shops  might 
have  been  closed.” 

She  made  no  answer  to  this,  but  stood 
up,  breathing  quickly. 

“I’ll  just  speak  to  Mrs.  Tams.” 

Creeping  up-stairs,  she  silently  pushed 
open  the  door  of  Mrs.  Maldon  s bed- 
room. The  invalid  was  asleep.  Mrs. 
Tams,  her  hands  crossed  in  her  comfort- 
able lap,  and  her  mouth  widely  open, 
was  also  asleep.  But  Mrs.  Tams  was 
used  to  waking  with  the  ease  of  a dog. 
Rachel  beckoned  her  to  the  door.  With- 
out a sound  the  fat  woman  crossed  the 
room. 

“I’m  just  going  out  to  buy  a few 
things  we  want,”  said  Rachel  in  her  ear, 
adding  no  word  as  to  Louis  Fores. 

Mrs.  Tams  nodded. 

Rachel  went  to  her  bedroom,  turned 
up  the  gas,  straightened  her  hair,  and 
put  on  her  black  hat,  and  her  blue  jacket 
trimmed  with  a nameless  fur,  and  picked 
up  some  gloves  and  her  purse.  Before 
descending  she  gazed  at  herself  for  many 
seconds  in  the  small,  slanting  glass. 
Coming  down-stairs,  she  took  the  mar- 
keting reticule  from  its  hook  in  the 
kitchen  passage.  Then  she  went  back 
to  the  parlor  and  stood  in  the  doorway, 
speechless,  putting  on  her  gloves  rapidly. 

“Ready?” 

She  nodded. 

“Shall  I?”  Louis  questioned,  indicat- 
ing the  gas. 

She  nodded  again,  and,  stretching  to 
his  full  height,  he  managed  to  turn  the 
gas  down  without  employing  a footstool 
as  Rachel  was  compelled  to  do. 

“Wait  a moment,”  she  whispered  in 
the  hall,  when  he  had  opened  tne  front 
door.  These  were  the  first  words  she 
had  been  able  to  utter.  She  went  to  the 
kitchen  for  a latch-key.  Inserting  this 
latch-key  in  the  keyhole  on  the  outside, 
and  letting  Louis  pass  in  front  of  her,  she 
closed  the  front  door  with  very  careful 
precautions  against  noise,  and  withdrew 
the  key. 

“I’ll  take  charge  of  that  if  you  like,” 
said  Louis,  noticing  that  she  was  hesi- 
tating where  to  bestow  it. 

She  gave  it  up  to  him  with  a violent 
thrill.  She  was  intensely  happy  and 
intensely  fearful.  She  was  only  going 
out  to  do  some  shopping;  but  the  door 
was  shut  behind  her,  and  at  her  side 
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wa6  this  magic,  mysterious  being,  and 
the  nocturnal  universe  lay  around.  Only 
twenty-four  hours  earlier  she  had  shut 
the  door  behind  her  and  gone  forth  to 
find  Louis.  And  now,  having  found 


him,  he  and  she  were  going  forth  to- 
gether like  close  friends.  So  much  had 
happened  in  twenty-four  hours  that  the 
previous  night  «eemed  to  be  months 
away. 


[to  be  continued.] 


A Later  Day 

BY  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD 

NO  more,  no  more,  the  boat  shall  slip 
Along  the  brimming  river; 

No  more  the  splashing  oars  shall  drip 
A thousand  drops  aquiver. 

No  more  by  overtopping  banks 
Of  towering  thatch  before  us, 

The  prow  shall  push  through  reedy  ranks 
That  spill  their  salt  dews  o’er  us. 

No  more  the  score  of  streams  that  trail 
Across  the  wide  sea-meadow 
Shall  catch  some  skimming  pointed  sail 
And  paint  its  broken  shadow. 

No  more  the  eager  boat  shall  slide 
By  creek  and  shoal  untrammeled, 

And  come  upon  the  open  tide 
Silver  and  blue  enameled. 

No  more  the  purple  vapors  play 
About  alluring  distance, 

While  sheltering  sand-dunes  all  our  way 
Muffle  the  sea’s  insistence. 

No  more  the  wavering  shapes  afar, 

Falling,  forever  falling. 

Beckon  beyond  the  waiting  bar, 

With  wild,  sweet  music  calling. 

For  now  a darker  bar.  And  now 
A fuller  tide  is  tossing, 

An  unknown  deep  invites  the  prow, 

A greater  sea  the  crossing. 

A mightier  music  moves  the  deep, 

In  long,  slow  rhythms  breaking — 

Half  dreamed,  half  known — all  fallen  on  sleep — 
To  what  a great  awaking! 
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BY  CECIL  CHARD 


RS.  PENROSE  was 
hardly  conscious, 
through  the  long  strain 
of  waiting,  of  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  To  her 
overtaxed  mind  the 
desk  telephone  near  her 
bright  air  of  efficiency, 
controlled  the  whole  situation.  The 
shining  instrument  had  suddenly  devel- 
oped a physiognomy  inscrutably  smiling 
and  yet  sinister.  It  represented,  to  her 
shrinking  sensitiveness,  the  indiscrimi- 
nate voice  and  ear  of  the  n\ultitude. 
What  whispers,  what  threats,  what  prot- 
estations, what  mockeries  it  might  nave 
revealed  to  her  had  it  but  possessed  a 
tongue!  Its  very  silence  had  become 
ominous.  Was  the  mere  suspicion  of 
possible  disaster  enough  to  strike  all 
one’s  friends  dumb? 

It  had  not  been  the  least  of  her  painful 
surprises  to  discover  that,  for  all  her 
intelligence,  the  clear  intuition  upon 
which  she  had  prided  herself,  she  could 
hopelessly  flounder  among  intricacies 
and  complications  that  every  callow 
newspaper  reporter  disposed  of  quite 
glibly.  She  had  lamentably  failed,  from 
the  very  beginning,  to  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  attack  upon  the  great  firm 
of  which  her  husband  was  a member. 
The  prosecution  of  the  Colfax,  Meinert, 
Penrose  Company  for  unlawful  business 
methods  had  impressed  her  primarily  as 
irrational  to  the  point  of  absurdity.  A 

R remeditated  assault  on  the  Washington 
lonument  would  have  seemed  to  her 
no  more  amazing. 

Her  husband’s  initial  explanation,  bit- 
terly contemptuous  in  tone,  she  had 
naturally  accepted  as  authoritative.  In 
any  case  her  sources  of  enlightenment 
would  have  been  limited;  but  they  had 
been  further  circumscribed  by  his  per- 
emptory refusal  to  permit  her  to  attend 
court,  and  her  own  disinclination  to  add 
private  dissensions  to  his  extremely  pub- 
lic harassments. 
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The  end  had  apparently  justified  his 
unconcern.  The  triumph  of  the  Colfax, 
Meinert,  Penrose  Company  had  been 
complete.  After  months  of  litigation  the 
case  had  been  dismissed  for  want  of  reli- 
able evidence;  the  energetic  young  pros- 
ecuting attorney  had  attempted  to  prove 
too  much.  That  fact  Mrs.  Penrose  had 
managed  shrewdly  to  detach  from  the 
most  contradictory  newspaper  reports. 

Hardly  had  she  recovered  from  this 
rude  shock  when  she  was  stupefied  by 
the  news  that  her  husband  nimself — 
Murray  Penrose,  of  all  men — had  been 
arrested  on  charges  of  a similar  nature. 
She  had  taken  even  this  terrific  blow 
quietly  at  first,  chiefly  because  her 
sense  of  security  had  been  so  absolute. 
Drayton  Flint,  the  distinguished  corpo- 
ration lawyer,  and  one  of  her  husband’s 
close  friends  and  associates,  had  con- 
tributed to  this  security  by  the  positive 
assurance  that  these  charges,  including 
the  serious  one  of  bribing  legislators,  had 
been  trumped  up  simply  as  a political 
move  in  the  so-called  Progressive  cam- 
paign, and  would  be  as  easily  disposed 
of  as  the  abortive  attempt  to  involve  the 
firm.  She  had  been  unable  to  follow  his 
jocular  advice  to  lose  no  sleep  over  the 
business,  but  she  had  replied  with  sin- 
cerity that  she  had  no  uneasiness  as  to 
the  final  outcome,  though  she  did  regret 
that  her  husband,  who  had  been  so  gen- 
erous in  every  charitable  cause,  should 
be  subjected  to  further  annoyance.  His 
enemies,  however,  would  find  that  they 
had  chosen  the  wrong  man  for  their 
“ scape-goat.”  He  could  defend  himself. 

She  could  not  now  recall  the  precise 
moment  when  she  had  awakened  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake,  the 
intricacy  of  the  problem  involved.  The 
endless  delays  and  postponements  by 
which  the  trial  had  been  retarded  had 
served  no  purpose  (that  she  could 
gather)  except  to  exasperate  every  one 
concerned,  and  to  show  up  brilliantly 
the  dexterity  of  the  opposing  counsel. 
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The  press,  in  the  mean  while,  less  dila- 
tory in  its  methods,  had  conducted, 
ex  officio,  a trial  of  its  own.  Before  this 
tribunal  the  guilty  criminal  might  well 
cower;  and  that  Murray  Penrose  had 
been  a monster  of  deceit  from  his  earliest 
childhood  was  proved  by  the  most  in- 
controvertible evidence.  Mrs.  Penrose 
— who  had  figured  hitherto,  in  the  same 
columns,  as  a charming  and  gracious 
hostess,  whose  costumes  had  been  mi- 
nutely described,  and  whose  movements 
and  opinions  had  assumed  an  almost 
national  importance — found  herself  used 
as  a target  for  the  most  incredible  sug- 
gestions. She  had  ventured,  upon  one 
occasion,  to  call  her  husband’s  attention 
to  a morning  paper  that  had  outdone 
itself  in  malevolent  assertions,  quota- 
tions, inventions,  and  lies.  He  had  waved 
it  impatiently  aside  as  beneath  notice. 
“It  is  part  of  the  game,”  he  had  cyn- 
ically observed;  “the  reporters  must 
live.” 

The  preliminary  notoriety  that  had 
seemed  to  her  so  outrageous  had  been 
merely  the  introductory  chapter  to  what 
was  still  in  store  for  them.  With  the 
beginning  of  the  trial  the  press  of  the 
country  had  settled  down  to  work  in 
deadly  earnest.  In  her  inmost  heart 
Flora  Penrose  felt  herself  akin  to  the 
early  Christian  martyrs  who  had  been 
burnt  alive;  for  in  spite  of  her  withering 
consciousness  of  pain  and  disfigurement, 
she  had  positively  to  seek  for  the  flame 
that  scorched  her;  she  could  not  afford 
to  miss  a line  that  was  written.  Never- 
theless, in  all  the  mass  of  stupendous 
irrelevance  through  which  she  had  toiled 
she  had  not  been  able  to  find  the  illu- 
minating word.  The  newspapers  were 
eager  only  for  the  sensations  of  the  trial; 
the  lurid  light  they  cast  blinded  her.  In 
desperation  she  had  tried  to  concentrate 
her  attention  upon  the  official  reports, 
but  had  been  able  to  establish  no  relation 
between  the  given  statement  and  its  real 
significance.  She  could  not  see  the  tree 
for  the  leaves,  nor  the  truth  for  the 
words  that  obscured  it.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  the  colossal  enterprises  with 
which  her  husband  had  calmly  acknowl- 
edged his  connection  positively  made 
her  head  swim.  In  the  end  she  was  so 
enmeshed  in  the  myriad  threads  spun  by 
the  lawyers,  both  for  and  against  the 
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defendant,  that  it  had  seemed,  to  her 
exhausted  fancy,  that  no  disentangle- 
ment would  ever  again  be  possible — they 
were  all  simply  going  round  and  round 
a vicious  circle.  Only  the  immense  bail, 
that  purchased  for  her  husband  tempo- 
rary immunity,  was  a kind  of  search- 
light that  beat,  with  steady  monotony, 
upon  their  exalted  position.  To  this 
horrible  glare,  from  which  there  was  no 
escape,  she  had  been  forced  to  accommo- 
date herself;  though  there  had  been 
moments  when  she  had  wished  passion- 
ately that  she  and  Murray  had  been  bom 
to  obscurest  labor,  from  dawn  to  dark, 
with  the  sleep  that  rewarded  it  and  that 
was  almost  as  undisturbed  as  death. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  extraordinary- 
experience  had  seemed  to  her  half  so 
extraordinary  as  the  attitude  of  the  vic- 
tim; for  it  was  as  a victim  that  she  up- 
held and  worshiped  Murray  Penrose. 
Grave,  calm,  imperturbable,  he  changed, 
in  no  smallest  particular,  their  domestic 
routine;  made  no  increased  demand, 
upon  either  her  time  or  her  patience. 
His  reticence  struck  her  as  nothing  short 
of  heroic.  Of  her  loyalty  there  could  be 
no  doubt;  but  the  enormities  of  which 
he  was  accused  isolated  him  even  from 
her,  whose  heart  bled  that  she  could  not 
approach  him.  Otherwise  she  would 
have  turned  to  him  in  her  extremity;  but 
how,  at  this  unfortunate  time,  would  he 
interpret  the  sudden  intensity  of  her 
interest?  For  years,  she  sadly  told  her- 
self, his  reserve  had  not  encouraged  at- 
tempts at  intimacy;  in  their  immense 
absorptions,  they  had  drifted  too  far 
apart,  lost  the  habit  of  familiar  inter- 
course. It  was  only  by  her  intuitions 
that  she  was  able  to  keep  pace  with  him; 
and  now  he  gave  her  only  the  dry,  hard 
facts  of  the  controversy;  too  dry,  too 
hard  for  her  to  assimilate. 

For  this  separation  she  had  been  in- 
clined to  blame  Fate  rather  than  herself 
or  Murray.  In  their  innocence  they  had 
imagined  that  increase  of  wealth  would 
bring  increase  of  liberty,  but  she  had 
been  ruefully  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
never  had  they  been  so  unhampered  as 
during  the  period  of  their  comparative 
adversity.  It  was  but  a faint  consolation 
to  her  now  to  realize  that  she  had  always 
done  her  best  to  maintain  his  position  at 
the  highest  level;  that  she  had  accepted. 
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in  no  frivolous  spirit,  her  vast  social 
responsibilities.  Together  they  had  at- 
tained the  heights,  and  in  looking  back 
die  grew  dizzy.  A downfall  was  incon- 
ceivable; its  consequences  too  crushing, 
too  devastating  to  contemplate! 

At  last,  after  incredible  procrastina- 
tions, Mrs.  Penrose  had  been  informed, 
by  telephone,  that  the  case  had  finally 
gone  to  the  jury.  According  to  Dray- 
ton Flint,  who  had  called  her  up  shortly 
before  noon,  the  verdict  was  a foregone 
conclusion.  No  jury  would  convict  on 
such  shadowy  evidence.  They  might 
possibly  stay  out  a few  hours — to  lend 
more  dignity  to  their  proceedings — but 
they  were  good  men  and  true,  that  jury; 
as  fine,  as  intelligent  a body  of  men  as 
he  had  ever  had  the  honor  to  address. 
In  fact,  in  his  peroration  he  had  been 
so  overcome  by  enthusiasm  that,  by 
George!  he  had  been  quite  unable  to  con- 
trol it;  and  he  had  given  them  this  spon- 
taneous tribute!  Shortly  after  midday 
she  had  read  the  remarkable  outburst,  as 
it  appeared  in  the  columns  of  an  extra 
edition  of  an  evening  paper.  Its  per- 
fervid  heat  had  not  sufficed  to  dry  the 
ink  that  was  appropriately  blurred.  Mrs. 
Penrose,  shuddering  with  distaste,  had 
rubbed  her  stained  fingers  with  her  hand- 
kerchief; but  she  had  long  since  ceased 
to  regard  distaste  as  a factor  to  be  re- 
sented; it  was  simply  part  of  an  im- 
mense depression  that  had  grown  upon 
her  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  moment 
by  moment,  till  it  had  darkened  her 
whole  outlook.  She  was  beset  by  mis- 
givings to  which  she  could  give  no  name; 
oppressed  by  an  intangible  fear  that 
nevertheless  held  her  breathless;  uncer- 
tain of  the  effect  of  her  every  movement, 
of  her  lightest  word,  even  of  her  inmost 
thoughts. 

It  was  of  that  formless  fear  that  she 
had  been  broodinglv  conscious  during 
all  the  long  hours  that  she  had  waited 
for  the  message  that  might  at  any  mo- 
ment deliver  her  from  its  clutch.  The 
suspense  became  at  last  unendurable, 
ana  she  raised  her  hand  to  the  receiver 
to  end  it;  but  the  thought  of  what  her 
impatience  might  betray  to  the  clerk  in 
charge  restrained  her.  By  such  trivial 
considerations  could  she  be  made  to  suf- 
fer— she,  the  wife  of  Murray  Penrose!  She 
laughed  aloud  at  the  incongruity  of  it. 
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Rising  abruptly,  she  paced  the  floor 
from  the  desk  to  the  door,  from  the  door 
to  the  desk,  never  very  far  from  the 
shining  instrument  that  had  made  itself 
the  arbiter  of  her  future.  Only  now  did 
she  observe  that  the  light  at  the  window 
looked  faded  and  wan,  and  that  the 
room  was  invaded  by  the  shadows  of 
fast-gathering  darkness.  Surely,  surely, 
by  this  time,  some  decision  must  have 
been  arrived  at. 

A faint  click  at  the  telephone,  to  which 
again  she  had  been  irresistibly  drawn, 
answered  her;  and  the  sudden  silvery 
shrillness  of  sound  that  followed  deaf- 
ened her  with  its  clamor;  or  was  it  the 
wild  beating  of  her  own  heart? 

She  presently  distinguished  Drayton 
Flint’s  voice,  and  its  urgent  optimism 
did  not  fail  of  its  effect.  The  jury,  he 
told  her,  had  been  able  to  come  to  no 
agreement;  had  been  locked  up,  at  their 
own  request,  for  the  night.  It  was  just 
what  he  had  expected.  Had  he  not  fore- 
warned her?  The  case  had  been  too 
sensational  to  be  lightly  dismissed.  The 
>ublic,  bless  ’em,  had  to  be  considered. 
£very  omen  was  good,  however.  Trust 
rim  to  know  which  way  the  wind  blew, 
der  husband  would  not  be  detained  long; 
she  might  look  for  him  any  moment. 

Mrs.  Penrose  hung  up  the  receiver, 
and  sat,  for  a moment,  quite  still.  Then 
she  supported  her  elbows  on  the  desk 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  It 
was  a reprieve  that  she  had  . to  call  upon 
all  her  strength  to  endure.  Oh,  to  be 
done  with  it,  to  be  done  with  it  all  I 

The  inward  cry  relieved  her,  and  she 
relaxed — but  stiffened  almost  at  once. 
To  relax  was  to  open’  the  doors  of  her 
mind  to  the  legions  of  distrust,  of  doubt, 
of  horror,  that  were  grimly  awaiting 
their  chance  to  slip  in.  Her  mind  was 
like  a town  furiously  besieged;  and  she 
alone  knew  how  easy  it  would  be,  once 
the  enemy  found  a loophole  unguarded, 
to  storm  and  take  the  inner  citadel. 

Dinner  was  served  with  the  scrupulous 
elaboration  that  she  had  reduced  to  a 
fine  art.  It  was  soundless  perfection, 
but  to-night  she  had  occasion  to  wish 
that  her  admirable  servants  would  give 
her  cause  for  complaint.  She  quite 
longed  for  the  cheerful  rattle  of  plates, 
for  some  clatter  or  confusion  that  would 
help  her  to  bridge  the  gaps  between  her 
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animated  remarks  on  the  soup  and  her 
exhaustive  comments  on  the  dessert. 
The  glow  that  her  resolve  had  kindled 
had  gone  from  her;  the  ceaseless  strain 
was  beginning  to  tell. 

Murray  seemed  less  than  ever  inclined 
to  idle  conversation,  and  it  was  clear  to 
her  that  if  she  dropped  the  ball  she 
could  not  depend  upon  him  to  reclaim  it. 
She  was  unable  to  keep  her  attention  or 
his  fixed  on  any  subject  for  more  than  a 
moment.  Always  her  insistent  thoughts 
fastened  themselves  on  the  one  conjec- 
ture that  filled  her  mind.  Would  the 
jury  disagree?  Would  they  be  forced 
to  begin  again?  To  face  anew  all  the 
torturing  uncertainty?  She  began  seri- 
ously to  doubt  whether  she  could  endure 
even  another  day,  at  the  high  level  of 
rigid  calm  that  she  had  set  for  herself. 
Every  instant  that  passed  seemed  to 
invent  for  her  its  special  torment. 

They  adjourned  at  last,  at  her  re- 
quest, to  the  smoking-room,  where,  she 
suggested,  they  might  wait  for  Drayton 
Flint. 

When  she  spoke  it  was  with  a hard- 
ness of  intonation  that  startled  them 
both:  “What  is  Mr.  Flint  coming 
about?” 

“I  haven’t  a notion,”  Murray  Pen- 
rose replied,  after  an  instant  in  which  he 
tried  to  restore  life  to  his  gray  cigarette. 
“He  probably  thinks  we  need  the  en- 
couragement of  his  inspiring  presence. 
He  wants,  perhaps — to  buck  us  up. 
Lord,  he  is  a talker!  He’s  got  burning 
words  up  his  sleeve;  and  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  shake  them  out  and  he  moves  peo- 
ple to  the  core.” 

Mrs.  Penrose  laughed  tremulously. 
“Did — the  prosecuting  attorney  do  as 
well?” 

“He  did  better;  he  cut  it  mercifully 
short,”  he  easily  evaded;  “it  was  the 
usual  song  and  dance:  public  rights  and 
private  privileges;  the  power  of  monop- 
oly, the  sacrifice  of  small  investments  to 
the  greed  of  gain.  It’s  the  kind  of  thing 
we  are  so  magnificent  at  just  now!” 

“Mr.  Drayton  Flint  has  come,  sir. 
Shall  I show  him  in  here?” 

Mrs.  Penrose  heard  the  name  an- 
nounced a moment  later;  and  the  stout, 
powerful  figure  that  advanced  with  out- 
stretched hands  seemed  suddenly  to  per- 
sonify all  her  dread. 


He  spoke  with  a deep-chested,  breezy 
cordiality:  “How  are  we,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Penrose?  We’ve  had  a tough 
time  of  it  the  last  few  months;  but 
we’re  coming  out  on  top,  at  the  very  tip- 
top! Trust  your  little  Flint  for  that!” 

His  broad  face  was  deeply  flushed  with 
excitement  or  wine;  and  in  her  eager- 
ness to  escape,  Mrs.  Penrose  hardly 
replied  at  all.  As  she  reached  the  door 
her  husband  sharply  recalled  her:  “You 
need  not  go,  Flora.  Flint  can  have  noth- 
ing to  say  to  me  that  you  can’t  hear.” 

She  paused,  irresolute. 

Drayton  Flint  loudly  cleared  his 
throat,  and  frowned  significantly  at  his 
client,  who  paid  no  attention  to  these 
delicate  insinuations.  . 

“Hm-hm,”  he  said  at  last;  “hm-hm. 
My  dear  Penrose,  what  can  your  wife 
want  to  do  with  a lot  of  dull  detail? 
Legal  points  can’t  possibly  interest  you 
now,  can  they,  Mrs.  Penrose?” 

“Shall  I stay  in  the  next  room,  Mur- 
ray, close  at  hand  if  I am  wanted  ?” 

“I  prefer  you  to  remain  here,”  her 
husband  repeated  with  decision. 

Flora  went  back  blindly  to  the  chair 
she  had  occupied,  so  hornbly  frightened 
that  she  could  hardly  walk  for  the  sudden 
weakness  of  her  knees.  Some  crisis  had 
come  — of  that  she  was  sure,  breathless- 
ly sure. 

“Of  course,”  began  Flint,  evidently 
embarrassed,  “Mrs.  Penrose  is  more 
than  welcome  to  hear — hm-ah — what 
I was  going — to — to — suggest.” 

He  cursed  inwardly  the  whole  situation, 
and  Murray  Penrose,  who  had  coolly  let 
him  in  for  it.  He  was  in  for  it,  however,  up 
to  the  neck.  And  the  sense  of  that  pain- 
ful submersion  made  him  drop  his  voice 
into  the  deep  key  that  he  kept  for  special 
occasions;  he  reverted  to  it  now  invol- 
untarily. 

“I’m  sure,”  he  plunged  headlong, 
“you  are  both  too  wise  and  too  prudent 
not  to  have  foreseen  every  contingency 
— but  just  the  same,  I’d  not  be  doing  my 
duty  as  a lawyer,  as  a friend,  if  I didn’t 
prepare  your  minds  for  the  one  thing 
we’ve  not  hitherto  needed  to  consider. 
I’ve  said  all  along,  and  I’m  perfectly 
convinced  of  it  now,  there’s  no  need  for 
anxiety — not  the  smallest  need  in  the 
world!  I’m  not  in  the  least  worried — 
but  there’s  just  one  chance  in  a hundred 
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that  we  may  lose  our  case — and — and  it’s 
this  unlikely  contingency,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Penrose,  we  have  to  discuss — though  it’s 
almost  out  of  the  question,  you  under- 
stand; still,  it  would  not  do  to  be  taken 
by  surprise — ” 

“I  understand,”  she  managed  to  in- 
terpolate with  surprising  firmness,  but 
Flint  wondered  whether  it  was  the  elec- 
tric light  that  had  so  intensified  her  nat- 
ural pallor. 

“Now,  there  have  been  rumors,”  he 
continued,  somewhat  relieved,  “ absurd, 
you  know;  but  just  the  same — if  you 
ignore  smoke,  you  may  suddenly  have 
to  fight  a fire — and  so  ” — he  again 
cleared  his  throat — “I’ve  come  to  get 
your  sanction,  purely  formal,  of  course, 
m the  unlikely  event” — he  drew  out  his 
handkerchief  and  passed  it  stealthily 
across  his  brow — “of  an  adverse  ver- 
dict. ...” 

His  clients  might  have  been  cast  in 
bronze  for  any  emotion  that  they  showed 
— confound  them!  What  did  they  mean, 
he  inwardly  fumed,  by  adopting  for  him 
this  amazing  pose  of  calm  indifference, 
as  though  the  whole  thing  only  remote- 
ly concerned  them?  Did  they  perhaps 
think  it  worth  while  to  try  to  deceive 
him? 

“In  case  of  an.  adverse  verdict” — 
Penrose  repeated,  smoothly — “you  were 
saying  . . . ’ 

“Well,  of  course,”  the  lawyer  snapped 
out,  “we  must  be  ready  with  our  ap- 
peal.” 

He  paused  to  give  Mrs.  Penrose  time 
to  face  the  brutal  admission,  but  her  hus- 
band spoke  at  once  with  his  unshaken 
calm:  ‘On  what  basis  would  you  found 
your  appeal?” 

“On  what  basis?”  Flint  echoed  in  sur- 
prise. “Why,  on  any  number  of  techni- 
calities, of  course.  It’s  only  a bad  gen- 
eral who  does  not  safeguard  a possible 
retreat.” 

Again  the  silence  hung  between  them 
like  a thick  curtain.  When  Murray 
Penrose  spoke  again  his  voice  sounded 
strange:  it  was  no  less  calm,  but  it  was 
charged,  nevertheless,  with  an  emotion 
that  gripped  his  hearers: 

“I  do  not  think,”  he  quite  deliber- 
ately affirmed,  “that  in  case  of  an  ad- 
verse verdict  I should  wish  to  file  an  ap- 
peal.” 
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“What!”  shouted  Flint,  actually 
bounding  from  his  chair. 

Mrs.  Penrose  made  no  sound.  She 
felt  as  though  the  pace  had  suddenly  in- 
creased too  rapidly  for  her  to  follow. 
She  had  been  left  far  behind,  like  a pant- 
ing dog,  accustomed  to  run  with  a car- 
riage, now  vainly  trying  to  overtake  a 
motor-car. 

“I  should  prefer,”  Penrose  repeated, 
quietly,  “not  to  decide  that  question  to- 
night. I want  to  discuss  it  fully  with 
my  wife.” 

Drayton  Flint  dropped  back  into  his 
.chair  as  though  he  had  been  shot.  He 
had  a habit  of  twisting  his  lips  when 
perplexed,  and  now  he  worked  them  like 
an  infuriated  infant.  If  they  wanted  to 
play  at  cross-purposes,  if  they  wanted  to 
mystify  him,  to  fool  him,  Drayton  Flint, 
on  their  own  heads  be  the  consequences! 

It  wasn’t  his  funeral,  though,  by  George! 
it  touched  him  to  the  quick.  He  had  wor- 
shiped Murray  Penrose,  been  proud  of 
his  friendship.  . . . 

Unaccustomed  moisture  dimmed  his 
sight,  and  immediately  he  became  angry. 
What  had  he  not  given  up  for  the  sake 
of  those  two  people  sitting  like  cigar- 
store  Indians ! How  had  he  not  toiled  and 
sweated  and  lied,  yes,  lied,  right  and  left, 
with  all  his  might!  And  now  they 
calmly  proposed  to  frustrate,  between 
them,  all  his  elaborate  scheme,  so  care- 
fully thought  out,  so  indefatigably  toiled 
over;  to  waste,  for  some  impulse  of  in- 
sane folly,  all  his  work;  all  the  sacrifice 
of  time  and  money  and  energy  he  had 
made  in  their  interests!  By  God!  no; 
they  should  do  as  he  told  them!  He’d 
ut  the  situation  before  them  plainly; 
e’d  not  spare  their  feelings. 

“See  here,  Penrose,”  he  began,  harsh- 
ly, “I  don’t  know  what  cards  you  have 
up  your  sleeve,  but  you  are  not,  at  this 
late  hour,  going  to  play  me  tricks.  ...” 

He  made  inarticulate  sounds  that  con- 
veyed the  threats  he  swallowed.  Then 
suddenly  he  wheeled  about,  apoplectic 
with  wrath. 

“And  when  you  talk  it  over  with  your 
husband,  Mrs.  Penrose,  just  you  con- 
sider what  it  means  if  you  uphold  him. 

I can’t  tell  you  what’s  in  his  mind ) I’m 
no  thought- reader,  but  I can  tell  you 
what  I think:  it  is  that  he  needs  a 
strait- jacket  if  he  persists  in  this  in- 
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credible  madness.  What  is  left  for  him,  I 
should  like  to  know,  except  to  file  an 
appeal?  Either  he  is  secretly  contem- 
plating (light,  and  that  means  hiding  in 
perpetual  banishment,  with  probable  re- 
arrest  in  the  end,  or  he  may  be  contem- 
plating suicide  in  order  to  protect  your 
interests;  but  if  he  doesn’t  do  one  or  the 
other,  and  doesn’t  file  an  appeal — then 
he’s  a raving  lunatic,  and  is  ready  to 
have  his  head  shaved  and  to  wear  a 
striped  suit  of  clothes  for  God  knows 
how  many  years!  These  are  the  pleas- 
ant alternatives  you  have  to  consider, 
Mrs.  Penrose.  I wish  you  both  good- 
night.” 

He  snatched  his  hat,  and  the  door 
banged  behind  him. 

Flora  had  risen  mechanically,  and  her 
voice  and  her  hands  were  upraised  in 
the  arresting  cry  that  never  reached  him. 
As  she  swayed,  forward  her  husband’s 
arm  upheld  her,  and,  turning  in  his  em- 
brace, she  gave  herself  up  utterly  to  the 
sudden  weakness  that  overwhelmed  her. 
Her  head  fell  back  against  his  shoulder; 
she  drooped  against  him,  with  her  arms 
fallen  at  her  sides,  conscious  of  nothing 
but  the  invading  rush  of  shadows,  the 
leaping  of  strange,  wild  creatures  in  the 
dark;  her  tortured  thoughts  scampered 
wildly,  hither  and  thither,  seeking  like 
hunted  hares  for  cover. 

But  strangely,  through  the  terrors  of 
the  sudden  attack,  she  felt  the  strength 
of  the  arm  that  supported  her,  the  close- 
ness and  the  intimacy  of  a contact  for 
which  she  had  intensely  hungered,  and 
for  which,  in  her  mortal  weariness,  she 
was  ready  to  surrender,  to  concede  any- 
thing, everything — except  the  one  amaz- 
ing, awful  thing  he  was  about  to  require 
of  her. 

“Drink  this,  Flo,”  he  murmured. 

She  opened  her  eyes.  The  face  so  close 
to  hers  wore  an  expression  of  concern 
that  softened  its  customary  frowning  re- 
serve. He  had  placed  her  on  the  couch, 
and  he  now  adjusted  the  cushions  so  that 
she  might  drink  of  the  cup  he  offered 
her.  She  detested  the  very  odor  of 
brandy,  but  swallowed  it  to  the  last 
drop.  At  her  unhesitating  acceptance  of 
the  noxious  draught  the  muscles  round 
his  mouth  quivered,  but  his  voice  was 
quite  firm  as  he  suggested, 
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“If  you  prefer,  we’ll  let  the  whole 
matter  drop  for  to-night.” 

“No” — she  bit  her  lip  till  it  could  be 
trusted — “it  is  better  that  we  should 
have  it  out  now.  I couldn’t  sleep  with  all 
this  on  my  mind.  I’m  quite  able  to  dis- 
cuss anything  you  wish.  I’m  only  a little 
over-tired,  I imagine.”  In  her  tragic 
bewilderment  she  no  longer  avoided  his 
glance,  but  met  his  eyes  squarely,  her 
own  dumbly  appealing. 

He  replied  to  her  mute  question  kindly 
but  quite  irrelevantly. 

“We’ve  been  married  nearly  fifteen 
years,  haven’t  we,  Flora?  Do  you  re- 
member how  we  used  to  discuss  things? 
Ideals,  and  our  special  capacity  for  living 
up  to  them  ? We’ve  traveled  a long  road 
since  those  Arcadian  days,  haven’t  we?” 

She  was  incapable  of  more  than  a lift- 
ing of  fine,  astonished  brows. 

His  eyes  made  a slow,  ironic  tour  of  the 
room,  with  its  refinements  of  luxury,  its 
subterfuges  to  conceal,  not  to  obtrude, 
the  extravagance  of  its  comfort.  His 
glance  came  back  finally  to  his  wife,  who 
seemed  so  fittingly  enshrined  in  the  pale 
gleam  of  satin  that  enfolded  her.  Against 
the  whiteness  of  her  throat  and  the 
dimmed  luster  of  her  frock  her  match- 
less pearls  glimmered,  casting  faint, 
warm  shadows  or  dropping  little  tremu- 
lous rivulets  of  light.  She  stirred  un- 
easily under  the  long,  mild  scrutiny.  She 
had  no  idea  what  was  expected  of  her; 
she  could  only  wait  with  a positive  sick- 
ness of  perplexity  for  some  sign,  some 
word  that  would  reveal  his  intention. 

“You  must  think,  with  Flint,  that  I’ve 
taken  leave  of  my  senses,”  he  began,  but 
I’ve  never,  I assure  you,  been  more  com- 
pletely in  possession  of  them.  What  I’ve 
suggested  seems  to  you  awful  because 
you’ve  not  dared  to  look  it  in  the  face  as 
I have.  You  see,  I’ve  had  months  to  pre- 
pare for  this  climax  to  our  troubles, 
though  it  is  only  within  the  last  day  or 
two — only  within  the  last  few  hours — 
that  my  ideas  or  my  scruples  have  crys- 
tallized into  determination.” 

Her  stillness  was  absolute.  She  gave 
him  her  whole  attention;  her  very  breath 
seemed  suspended. 

His  voice  dropped  into  a lower,  less 
argumentative  tone.  “I’ve  had  to  bring 
this  matter  to  a head  to-night,  Flora, 
because,  in  all  probability,  it  will  be  our 
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last  chance  to  talk  uninterruptedly  to- 
gether for  a long  time — ” 

“You  mean — ” she  gasped. 

“That  I will  be  found  guilty  to-mor- 
row, and  sentenced — ” 

She  was  at  his  side  in  an  instant,  her 
hand  pressed  over  his  mouth. 

“I  can’t  bear  it,”  she  protested, shrilly; 
“it  must  not  be.”  He  gently  repulsed 
her,  but  he  kept  her  hand  in  his. 

“We  must  not  lose  our  heads,  Flora. 
You  must  try  to  listen  to  me  quietly. 
Here,  sit  down.  We’ve  got  to  go  through 
this.  There’s  no  use  in  my  saying  I wish 
I could  have  spared  you.  I’m  not  sure 
if  it’s  true.  I’m  not  sure  I don’t  welcome 
this  opportunity  in  spite  of  what  it  is 
bound  to  cost  us.  I must  know  what 
you  really  feel  about  things!” 

“What  I feel  about  things!”  she  now 
indignantly  challenged  him.  “Can  there 
be  any  doubt  what  I feel?” 

“You  can  face  with  equanimity  the 
prospect  of  being  dragged  again  over  the 
whole  ground  ?” 

“If  we  must,”  she  desperately  assured 
him;  “if  we  must!” 

“Yes,  but  that  is  just  the  point — must 
we?  What  do  we  gain  by  it?” 

“You  think,  then,”  she  faltered, 
“that  in  the  end,  it  is — so  hopeless?” 

“No,”  he  replied,  “I  don’t  think  it  is 
what  you  would  call  hopeless.  We  might 
wear  out  the  prosecution;  involve  our- 
selves even  more  deeply  in  contradic- 
tions and  lies;  kick  up  even  more  dust  to 
cover  what  Flint  calls  our  retreat — but 
it  would  take  us  months,  it  might  take  us 
years,  Flora — years.  . . . Besides,  that  is 
not  the  question — ” 

“If  that  is  not  the  question,  for  God’s 
sake  what  is?”  she  piteously  demanded. 
“I  can’t  make  you  out, Murray — I don’t 
know  what  you  want.  You  can’t  mean 
that  you  expect  me  calmly  to  agree  to 
forego  every  chance — of — of  escape,  of 
success,  that  with — with  an  appeal — ” 

The  word  was  forced  from  her  on  a 
strangled  sob.  She  conjured  him  with 
clasped  hands,  with  distended  eyes,  to 
remove  from  her  this  horror  that  held 
her,  at  last,  in  its  icy  grip. 

“Dear,”  he  said,  quietly,  “will  you  let 
me  explain  to  you  the  alternative?” 

She  shrank  even  from  the  implied 
caress:  “Don’t — don’t  mention — don’t 
think  of  such — terrible  things.” 
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“I  am  only  thinking  of  one  of  them.” 

Her  look  defied  enlightenment. 

“I  want,”  he  persisted,  inexorably, 
“to  accept  the  sentence.”  She  flung  her 
hand  out  as  if  again  to  drive  the  words 
back  into  his  throat.  A burning  tide 
rose  to  her  face. 

“Don’t  you  consider  me  at  all?”  she 
blazed  at  him. 

“I  am  thinking  only  of  you  and  of 
myself.  No  one,  nothing  else  matters. 

In  these  weeks  it  has  seemed  to  me  as 
though  we  two  stood  alone  against  a 
world  of  evil,  of  which  we  had  been  a 
part,  and  that  was  fighting  hard  to  keep 
us  against  our  will.  That  is  why  Flint 
can’t  be  left  to  decide  for  us — why  I 
must  leave  it  to  you — ” 

“ Leave  it  to  me  then,”  she  vehemently 
cried;  “leave  it  to  me.  If  I am  to  say 
the  decisive  word — you  have  it  now.  We 
will  fight  it  out,  tooth  and  nail,  to  the 
bitter  end.”  ' 

“It  will  be  a most  bitter  end,  Flora, 
for  we  shall  lose.” 

She  rose  and  covered  her  ears  with  her 
hands,  but  she  could  not  shut  out  the 
vision  of  the  iron  determination  that 
confronted  her:  “Oh,  I can’t  bear  it,” 
she  cried  again,  and,  covering  her  face, 
burst  into  wild  weeping. 

He  made  a quick  movement  as  if  to 
take  her  in  his  arms,  but  with  an  effort 
controlled  it.  What  time  had  they  left 
for  the  inconsequence  of  tears!  He 
waited,  in  difficult  patience,  till  her  out- 
break had  exhausted  itself.  Then  he 
leaned  toward  her,  drew  her  hand  down 
from  her  convulsed  face,  and  again  re- 
tained it  in  his. 

“I  would  like  to  show  you  how  much 
better  even  for  you  it  might  be,  Flora. 
But  you  must  not  give  way  like  this.  I 
have  told  you,  have  I not,  that  it  is 
you  who  shall  have  the  final  word;  be 
quite  sure  that  I meant  it.  If  you  deter- 
mine that  I must  appeal,  I shall  carry 
on  the  case  till  we  win — or  you  are  satis- 
fied to  lose.  But  before  I accept  your 
decision  in  a matter  so  vital  to  both  of 
us  you  must  listen  to  me,  you  must 
understand — ” 

Her  gesture  of  consent  conveyed  to 
him  not  only  her  own  hopelessness  but 
her  resolute  antagonism. 

Instantly  he  rose,  and  she  groped  me- 
chanically for  some  support  to  take  the 
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lace  of  the  hand  she  had  relinquished, 
he  found  a chair-back,  on  which  she 
leaned,  steadying  herself  and  concen- 
trating her  attention  with  a most  painful 
effort. 

“ I am  going  to  try  to  explain  the  prac- 
tical side  first,  Flora;  it  is  the  least 
important,  but  it  counts.  If  I do  not 
appeal,  there  will  be  an  instant  revulsion 
of  feeling  in  my  favor.  Acceptance  of 
the  sentence  will  probably  mitigate  it, 
and  perhaps  even  lessen  the  fine,  Which 
is  certain,  at  best,  to  be  huge. 

“ Instead  of  our  being  dragged  through 
months,  through  years  of  futile  litiga- 
tion, the  conviction  would  occasion  only 
a nine-days  wonder.  Then  something 
new  would  crop  up,  and  the  whole 
wretched  business  would  mercifully  sink 
into  oblivion.  Consider  that  alone, 
Flora;  in  ten  days  you  might  be  able  to 
walk  the  streets  without  having  my 
name  screamed  into  your  ears  by  an 
army  of  newsboys — think  of  the  relief! 
Then,  you  must  have  noticed  how  even 
our  friends  have  been  avoiding  us.  It 
has  been  because  they  only  suspect  evil; 
they  can’t  play  up  to  us  with  any  degree 
of  sincerity;  they  dread  being  involved 
in  our  downfall,  being  splashed  by  the 
mud — and  shrink  from  it.  That’s  hu- 
man nature.  But  once  the  inevitable 
has  happened,  once  they  know  the  worst 
and  don’t  fear,  they  ’ll  come  flocking 
back,  Flora,  all  the  friends  that  you 
need.  That’s  human  nature,  too.  You’ll 
not  be  left  alone  and  unsupported.” 

Positively  there  was  almost  exultation 
in  his  tone;  he  had  straightened  his 
shoulders,  flung  his  head  back,  as  though 
in  imagination  he  were  already  free  of 
a crushing  burden.  But  suddenly  he 
paused,  his  face  darkened  perceptibly, 
and  for  all  his  iron  composure  his  hard 
voice  shook: 

“I  can  so  arrange  my  affairs  as  to 
make  you  independent  of  me.  There 
would  be  enough  money  for  you,  if  the 
firm  takes  up  the  fine,  to  keep  this  house 
and  Seabrook  as  well.  You  could  go  off 
to  Europe  for  a year  or  two  and — and 
then,  Flora,  if  on  your  return  you  wished 
to  dissociate  yourself  completely  from 
my  disgrace — you  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  doing  so.” 

It  seemed  to  her,  in  the  intensity  of 
her  surprise,  that  every  drop  of  her 


blood  had  turned  to  ice.  For  a long 
moment  there  was  no  sound  in  the  room. 

“So  this,”  she  breathed  at  last,  “is 
what  you  have  been  leading  to.  This  is 
what — in  all  these  weeks — you  have 
been  thinking  of  me.”  She  rose  and  her 
white  lips  could  barely  form  the  words. 
“You  probably  imagine  that  you  are 
treating  me  fairly,  even  nobly.  I believe 
your  intention  is  kind.  I despair  utterly 
of  trying  to  show  you  the  extent  of  the 
wrong,  of  the  injustice,  you  are  doing  me 
— but  this  at  least  please  understand: 
you  are  free  to  make  whatever  arrange- 
ments for  yourself  seem  most  satisfac- 
tory to  you — I shall  not  attempt  to  con- 
test them — but  I shall  accept  none  that 
you  make  for  me;  neither  the  divorce” — 
she  flung  the  word  in  his  teeth — “you  so 
kindly  propose  for  my  ultimate  protec- 
tion, nor  one  penny  of  the  provision  that 
you  suggest  would  maintain  in  magnifi- 
cence the  wife  of  the  self-confessed  crim- 
inal— Murray  Penrose!” 

He  put  out  his  hand  as  if  forcibly  to 
detain  her,  but  she  shrank  back  from 
him. 

“I  mean  this,”  she  attested,  speaking 
now  with  fervor  and  without  a tremor  of 
voice  or  lips,  “with  all  my  soul!  What 
you  have  in  reserve,  what  new  torment 
ou  are  devising  for  me,  I cannot  fathom  ; 
ut  if  you  do  as  you  intend,  don’t  com- 
fort yourself  with  the  delusion  that  I 
shall  not  share  your  fate.  If  you  choose 
to  annihilate  yourself,  you  annihilate  me 
as  well.  If  you  sink  to  the  depths — 
I sink  with  you.” 

They  looked  at  each  other  for  an  in- 
stant like  combatants,  but  suddenly  over 
his  ravaged  countenance  there  passed  a 
gleam  of  infinite  relief,  almost  of  joy.  He 
caught  her  wrists  and  held  them  firmly. 
She  acquiesced,  too  proud  to  struggle,  in 
that  unexampled  coercion. 

“Now  I am  free  to  speak!”  he  cried, 
and  the  ring  of  exultation  in  his  tone  was 
now  loud  enough  and  plain  enough  to 
hold  her  spellbound.  “I  had  to  offer 
you  the  chance  to  cut  yourself  adrift 
from  me.  You’ve  refused  it,  as  I de- 
voutly hoped  you  would.  Now  you  have 
no  choice  left.  You  are  coming  with  me 
all  the  way;  and  it  is  going  to  be  my 
way,  and  you  shall  yet  come  willingly. 
Yes,  I’m  the  self-confessed  criminal;  self- 
confessed  to  you,  Flora  Penrose,  because 
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s you  are  only  a shade  less  guilty 
am!” 


The  faint  movement  of  expostulation 
only  tightened  his  hold  upon  her  wrists. 

“What  have  we  done  with  our  fifteen 
years?  What  have  we  done  with  the 
ideals  we  started  with  ? What  good  have 
we  ever  done  any  one  or  each  other? 
How  have  we  helped  any  cause?  You 
have  given  words,  I money.  Have  we 
ever  given  anything  else?  What  has  it 
ever  cost  us?  What  real  sacrifice  have 
we  ever  made  ? How  have  we  ever  paid 
for  anything?” 

She  stood  shrinking,  as  in  a terrific 
downpour;  conscious  of  the  pain  of  his 
tenacious  grip,  and  yet  unwilling,  for  all 
the  world,  to  loosen  it. 

“What’s  it  been  worth  ?”  he  continued, 
“this  frantic  rush  and  struggle,  day  in, 
day  out,  waking,  sleeping.  To  what  a 
pace  has  it  condemned  us!  We’ve  been 
driven  so  hard,  so  fast,  we’ve  not  seen 
where  we  were  going.  We’ve  scorched, 
that’s  what  we’ve  done,  madly,  reck- 
lessly scorched!  If  any  one  has  got  in  the 
way,  they’ve  had  to  scramble  out  of  it, 
or  we’ve  ridden  over  them.  Nothing 
has  mattered  except  to  get  ahead!” 

He  drew  breath,  but  it  was  only  to 
gather  more  impetus.  “How  can  I hold 
you  blameless?  Have  you  not  urged? 
Have  you  ever  been  willing  to  stop  ? No, 
don’t  look  at  me  like  that;  I’m  quite 
sane.  My  troubles  have  not  turned  my 
brain.  The  lives  we’ve  led,  our  heaped- 
up  enjoyments,  might  well  have  de- 
prived us  of  sanity,  but  not  our  trou- 
bles. Pleasure  may  keep  us  from  seeing 
clear,  but  trouble  rips  away  the  veils 
with  which  we  muffle  ourselves,  shows 
us  up  pitilessly.  For  all  I know,  you 
may  be  guiltier  than  I am,  when  it  comes 
to  the  final  judgment,  the  only  one  that 
counts — the  judgment  of  your  own  mind. 
You  haven’t  been  called  to  account  as 
I have;  that  makes  the  difference.  You 
haven’t  been  held  before  the  tribunal  of 
your  own  soul,  forced  to  pretend,  forced 
to  prevaricate,  forced  to  shuffle,  forced 
to  shirk,  forced  to  lie,  from  morning  till 
night  for  months  on  end.  I have;  that’s 
where  I take  my  stand;  that’s  why  no 
man  can  decide  for  me,  can  compel  me 
to  go  on.  What  is  the  difference  whether 
I am  innocent  or  guilty  of  the  specific 
charge  that  might  have  been  fastened  on 
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any  man  who  has  similarly  made  use  of 
his  opportunities!  I’ve  done  things  a 
long  sight  worse  than  those  I am  accused 
of.  Every  one  knows  it,  the  witnesses 
for  me  and  the  witnesses  against  me; 
the  judge  and  the  jury;  the  lawyer  who 
defends  me;  my  friends  and  my  foes. 
I know  it.  You  know  it,  Flora  Pen- 
rose.” 

The  way  he  associated  her  with  him- 
self had  long  since  deprived  her  of  all 
power  of  resistance.  She  could  only 
stand  rigid  and  still,  while  all  sense  of 
the  solid  earth  beneath  her  feet  was 
wrenched  from  her,  defenseless  in  the 
storm  that  beat  about  her,  buffeted  her, 
tore  from  her  the  last  remaining  rags  of 
her  self-deception. 

It  was  as  though  the  reticent  habit  of 
years  had  been  broken  by  the  gathered 
force,  by  the  concentrated  intensity,  of 
all  his  accumulated  resentments. 

“We’ve  not  cared  to  call  things  by 
their  right  names,  we  two.  Ambition  is 
what  we  chose  to  know  it  by,  that  insen- 
sate lust  for  material  prosperity  that  is 
the  maggot  at  the  heart  of  our  success. 
We  are  corrupt,  that  is  what  we  are, 
corrupt  mentally,  corrupt  socially,  cor- 
rupt morally — you  as  well  as  I.  I know 
of  what  you  are  thinking.  We  don't 
stand  alone.  We’ve  done  nothing  that 
hundreds,  that  thousands  of  other  men 
and  women  all  over  the  country  are  not 
doing  every  day;  but  that  is  their  con- 
cern, they  may  have  other  excuses;  we 
have  none.  We’ve  been  well  equipped, 
we’ve  been  strong,  we’ve  been  free. 
We’ve  given  ourselves  up  voluntarily; 
we’ve  bound  ourselves  hand  and  foot; 
we’ve  led  the  race;  we  have  had  time 
neither  for  leisure,  nor  for  friend- 
ship, nor  for  true  kindness,  nor  for  one 
thing  that  makes  life  worth  living.  And 
now,  with  this  chance  to  cut  free — to 
loosen  at  one  stroke  the  fetters  that  bind 
us — you  beg  me  to  desist?  That  is  the 
price  you  want  me  to  pay  for  my  immu- 
nity? Immunity!  This  is  the  real  thing 
at  last,  that  we  two  are  up  against. 
Which  do  you  choose.  Flora,  tne  shadow 
or  the  substance?  If  I am  forced  to 
appeal,  and  finally  win  what  you  mis- 
takenly call  my  freedom,  you  condemn 
me  to  see  forever,  in  the  face  of  every 
man  or  woman  I meet,  the  consciousness 
of  my  guilt.  I shall  know  the  worst 
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humiliation,  the  worst  degradation — I 
shall  have  to  live  without  the  respect  of 
my  fellow-men,  without  your  respect  or 
my  pwn.  Don’t  think  regret  or  remorse 
are  driving  me  now — they  are  meaning- 
less terms.  If  a soldier  takes  life  it  is 
patriotism;  murder  is  intent  to  kill.  In 
one  sense  I am  no  more  guilty  than  the 
motorist  who  drives  too  furiously  to  stop 
when  a careless  child  darts  across  the 
road.  But  when  the  crash  comes,  and  the 
child  lies  dead  across  his  path,  what  if 
he  rides  on  as  fast  and  as  furiously  as 
before  and  refuses  to  face  the  conse- 


Suences  of  his  blind  haste?  If  I buy  my 
nal  acquittal — for  that  is  what  I should 
be  doing — how  can  I break  away  from 
conditions  that  have  grown  loathsome  to 
me  without  flinging  in  the  face  of  the 
world  the  guilt  that  I have  denied? 
What  a travesty  I make  of  everything — 
of  law,  of  justice,  of  honorable  living! 
You  shrink  from  the  thought  of  my  pub- 
lic humiliation,  that  will  last  at  most  a 
few  years.  Do  you  not  shrink  at  all  from 
the  shame  you  secretly  condemn  me  to 
for  the  rest  of  my  life?  I may  have  al- 
ready atoned,  God  knows,  in  what  I have 
already  undergone.  But  I have  sinned 
publicly  and  I must  atone  publicly. 
There  is  no  humiliation  to  my  mind  in 
a punishment  that  I voluntarily  accept; 
but  what  if  I am  forced  to  take  it  finally,, 
fighting  and  resisting  to  the  last?  Be- 
cause I can’t  help  myself,  because  I have 
failed  to  wrench  myself  loose  from  the 
grip  of  the  law,  do  I not  sink  to  a deeper 
degradation?  The  school-boy  sees  the 
thing  right;  punishment  is  in  itself  no 
shame,  it  may  even  be  a tribute.  The 
shame  is  to  blab  on  one’s  friends,  to 
shirk  it,  to  whine  over  it.  To  go  to 
prison  absolves  me;  to  go  scot-free 
would  be  the  eternal  disgrace.  You  do 
see  it,  you  must  see  it,  Flora!” 

He  caught  her  fiercely  by  the  shoul- 
ders and  shook  her  with  a kind  of  savage, 
insistent  tenderness : “ Won’t  you  under- 
stand? It  is  freedom,  actual  freedom; 
it’s  escape;  it’s  the  snapping  of  all  the 
bonds  that  have  enslaved  us,  that  have 


held  us  apart!  Look  up!” 

She  had  no  longer  any  sense  of  voli- 
tion or  of  choice.  She  was  swept  along 
with  him  into  the  whirlpool,  into  the 
rapids.  What  she  felt  was  the  strength 
of  his  grasp;  what  she  saw  was  the 


flame  that  once — how  long  ago! — had 
blinded  her  with  joy.  It  was  alive,  then, 
still,  under  all  the  heaped-up  rubbish 
they  had  contrived  to  pile  upon  it. 

Her  voice  came  to  him  at  last,  as  from 
a long  distance,  in  a sigh  of  utter  exhaus- 
tion: “Let  me  be  alone,  Murray,”  she 

? leaded,  “will  you,  just  for  a little  while? 

am  so  tired,  I can’t  think.  I must 
think.  I will — if — if  you  will  give  me 
just  a little  time.” 

He  strode  quickly  to  the  door.  When 
it  had  .closed  behind  him  she  sank  down 
quite  quietly  where  she  stood,  and  lay 
half  across  the  chair  from  which  she  had 
risen.  Her  mind  was  a blank;  it  was  as 
though  she  had  been  washed  ashore  on 
a strange  coast,  after  having  been  tossed 
by  the  waves;  and  in  her  abandonment 
she  could  only  lie  prone,  too  stunned  to 
stir. 

Slowly,  gradually,  however,  life  re- 
turned to  her;  her  cramped  position  sent 
a thousand  prickling  reminders  to  her 
numbed  brain,  her  blood  began  to  ham- 
mer in  her  veins,  and  her  first  conscious 
sensation  was  of  agony.  Oh,  to  stop 
thinking,  to  be  able  to  stop  thinking! 
If  she  could  not  stop,  her  brain  would 
burst!  She  pressed  her  throbbing  tem- 
ples, but  her  frantic  reluctance  was  of  no 
avail;  it  was  as  though  the  impulse  and 
energy  of  his  thought  had  so  projected 
itself  into  her  mind  that  she  was  carried 
along  by  it  irresistibly  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

Her  imagination  spared  her  nothing. 
It  overleaped  the  verdict.  Murray 
guilty!  Murray  in  prison!  The  country 
ringing  with  it!  Their  disgrace  would 
be  written  in  lines  of  fire,  blazoned  on 
walls,  stamped  on  posters;  the  last  act 
of  the  tragedy  of  their  success  given  over 
to  the  derision  of  the  multitude;  no 
village  too  remote  for  that  hideous  cli- 
max to  excite  its  ignorant  satisfaction. 
She  saw  herself  braced  to  meet  the 
blows  that  must  shower  upon  her  from 
every  source;  forced  to  accept  the  sym- 
pathy of  friends,  the  pity  of  strangers, 
the  veiled  sneers  of  enemies.  She  would 
see  intentional  insult  everywhere:  in  the 
preoccupation  of  shop-girls,  in  the  im- 
pertinence of  servants,  in  the  threatening 
demands  of  beggars.  The  vision  of  what 
her  life  would  be  without  her  husband 
presented  itself  pitilessly;  her  days  emp- 
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ty,  endless,  passed  in  restless  solitude, 
unable  to  set  her  mind  upon  the  most 
trivial  occupation;  the  sudden  aching 
need  of  him  that  had  arisen  during  the 
past  months  growing  ever  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  ever  unsatisfied.  She  pic- 
tured herself  waiting  to  see  him  in  the 
prison,  among  the  wives  of — of  other 
criminals,  the  scum  of  the  earth;  forced 
to  contacts  from  which  her  verv  flesh 
shrank,  and.  then  she  perceived  him  as 
he  would  look  sharply  etched  against 
the  bare  background  of  infamy — her 
husband,  with  his  head  shaven,  gar- 
mented in  shame,  enchained  with  petty 
thieves,  with  confirmed  drunkards,  witn 
burglars,  with  murderers,  with  traffickers 
in  women.  . . . 

She  held  her  hands  pressed  tightly 
upon  her  throat  to  subdue  the  screams 
that  she  feared  would  be  tom  from  it. 
. . . No,  no,  no,  it  would  kill  her,  it 
was  killing  her  nowl 

With  an  effort  she  rose  to  her  feet  and 
groped  her  way  to  the  window.  She 
needed  air — air — to  be  able  to  breathe 
in  the  atmosphere  of  horror  that  envel- 
oped her.  . . . 

A gust  of  wind  swept  lightly  across  the 
garden.  The  trees  stirred  and  whispered 
together,  like  children  waked  suddenly 
from  sleep,  then  sank  back  again  into 
shadowy  stillness.  The  rain-freshened 
air  blew  damply  in,  chill,  revivifying. 
The  inward  clamor  was  still  deafening, 
but  she  drank  in  the  dim  loveliness,  the 
profound  peace  and  silence  of  the  night, 
and  something  of  the  raging  torment  of 
her  conflicting  impulses  was  assuaged. 
The  white  marble  of  the  terrace  shim- 
mered with  wet  reflections;  the  fountain, 
with  its  group  of  bathing  nymphs,  rose 
palely,  like  smoke  solidified  into  a 
ghostly  wreath,  against  the  darkness  in 
which  the  shapes  of  trees  were  merged. 
How  proud  she  had  been  of  it!  Agar- 
den  in  New  York!  A real  garden,  with 

Sjuaint  paths  and  flower-beds,  a little 
ormal,  as  became  the  arches  of  the 
loggia  that  led  to  it.  What  that  garden 
represented  1 What  huge  expenditure  of 
money,  of  labor,  of  effort!  How  she  had 
loved  it!  The  trees  had  been  uprooted 
bodily,  and  conveyed  hundreds  of  miles; 
the  loggia  itself  had  been  part  of  an 
Italian  palace  fast  falling  to  decay.  She 
thrilled  again  as  she  recalled  the  exulta- 


tion of  finding  it — of  acquiring  itl  And 
now  this  beauty,  that  she  had  called 
into  being,  would  be  wasted,  wasted 
utterly!  What  joy  would  she  ever  again 
be  able  to  take  from  it? 

She  stared  out  and  wrung  her  hands. 
Like  a terrified  child  lost  in  darkness,  she 
did  not  dare  to  look  back  or  to  move 
forward.  Suddenly  she  seemed  to  hear 
herself  whimpering  so  plaintively  that 
the  sound  struck  her  to  dumbness;  and 
instantly  a louder,  more  vehement  voice, 
harsh  with  irony,  assailed  her.  Did  it 
come  from  within,  she  questioned,  • or 
from  without? 

“Just  how  many  times,  in  the  three 
years  since  you  created  it,  have  you  been 
in  this  garden  you  are  bemoaning?” 

She  stood  transfixed.  It  was  as  if  the 
blackness  had  been  rent  by  a flash  of 
lightning;  and  in  that  sudden  fierce  illu- 
mination her  entire  concentration  upon 
herself  was  pitilessly  laid  bare.  She 
caught  her  breath.  The  reaction  was 
instantaneous.  Was  it  her  husband  who 
had  spoken  in  those  accents  of  withering 
reproof?  Was  it  his  voice  or  her  own 
that  she  was  hearing  now?  She  raised 
her  head,  listening  intently.  It  seemed 
to  come  from  every  side,  compelling,  in- 
sistent, contemptuous;  but  its  urgency 
was  imperative,  and  she  quailed  under 
the  stinging  goad  of  jts  relentless  sever- 
ity. She  was  spellbound,  even  thbugh 
she  poured  out  in  reply  a flood  of  im- 
ploring, of  unavailing  protestations. 
Was  it  not  manifestly  unfair  that  they 
two  should  have  been  chosen  to  be  gib- 
beted in  the  market-place?  What  had 
they  ever  done  but  good  to  their  fellow- 
men?  What  thousands  upon  thousands 
had  they  not  given  in  the  cause  of  char- 
ity! And  she  had  given  more;  not  lip- 
service  merely,  but  time,  thought,  en- 
ergy ... 

She  could  not  proceed.  Against  what, 
against  whom  was  she  defending  herself 
so  passionately?  Against  what  obscure 
menace  had  she  fought  from  the  begin- 
ning? The  room  seemed  crowded  with 
grim  shapes,  which  encircled  her  closer 
and  closer,  all  alike  silent  with  the 
meaning  silence  of  condemna  tion.  “ The 
truth,  Flora  Penrose  I”  they  demanded. 
“Out  with  it!” 

She  saw  it  at  last,  stripped  bare  of  the 
trappings  with  which  she  had  hoped  to 
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stifle  and  disguise  it.  To  look  at  it  long 
and  steadily,  as  she  was  now  forced  to 
do,  inspired  her  with  courage  rather  than 
with  fear.  How  had  she  presumed,  in 
her  complacency,  to  judge  for  others,  to 
preach  to  others,  who  had  so  miserably 
failed  to  judge  for  herself?  She  was 
overwhelmed  by  a crushing  sense  of 
ignorance,  of  inexperience,  of  inade- 
quacy. By  what  pretenses,  by  what  in- 
sincerities of  anguish,  had  she  blinded 
herself  to  the  narrowness  of  her  own 
perceptions?  How  had  she  dared  to  in- 
terpose between  her  husband  and  his 
conscience  the  inconsequence  of  her  own 
petty  griefs,  her  shames,  her  reluctant 
renunciations?  His  words  came  crowd- 
ing back  to  her  with  new  force,  with  new 
meaning.  Had  she  been  opposing  him 
in  her  despair — not  to  save  him  from 
undeserved  ignominy,  but  to  save  her- 
self? Was  she,  in  thought,  no  less  guilty 
than  he?  In  this  battle  that  he  was 
waging  had  she  stood  with  him,  or 
secretly  against  him  ? Had  she  girded  on 
his  armor  and  sent  him  forth  to  conquer 
— or  had  she  thrown  herself  upon  him, 
bearing  him  down  with  the  dead-weight 
of  all  her  selfish  repulsions,  of  her  ac- 
quired prejudices?  She  saw  herself  now 
with  horror,  gripping  him  convulsively, 
et  being  relentlessly  dragged  on  against 
er  will. 

She  was  no  longer  conscious  of  the 
beauty  of  the  garden,  emerging  moment 
by  moment  from  darkness,  and  she  did 
not  discern  the  light  that  began  to  trem- 
ble in  the  sky  along  the  tree-tops.  Her 
eyes  reflected  only  the  flame  by  which 
she  was  sharply  illumined,  and  in  the 
sudden  spring  of  her  whole  being  toward 
the  relief  of  certainty  it  seemed  to  her  as 
though  she  were  being  carried  forward 
on  wings.  Dimly  she  recognized  that 
baser  considerations  would  all  too  soon 
renew  their  hold  upon  her.  If  only  he 
would  come  back  to  her  now,  at  once, 
while  her  courage  so  glowed  within  her, 
while  she  was  still  uplifted  by  the  ficti- 
tious strength  of  her  feverish  exaltation. 

It  was  as  if  in  instant  answer  to  her 
unspoken  appeal  that  the  door  opened 
and  her  husband  appeared. 

“I  could  not  wait  an  instant  longer — ” 
His  words  reached  her  before  he  did. 
She  swayed  toward  him,  struggling  to 
find  speech  to  fit  the  splendor  toward 


which  she  groped,  but  it  was  only  a very 
piteous  whisper  that  gave  him  the  meas- 
ure of  her  surrender:  “ Murray,  Murray, 
how  shall  I bear  to  see  you  suffer?” 

He  held  her  close  but  for  an  instant. 

“Suffer!”  He  caught  up  the  word 
with  somber  passion.  “I  want  to  suffer; 
I want  it  as  I have  never  wanted  any- 
thing in  my  life.  I want  to  throw  into 
this  punishment  all  that  I am,  all  that  I 
have — even  you  and  your  suffering,  I 
want  that  too.”  His  voice  dropped, 
heavy  with  fatigue,  but  gathered  force 
as  he  proceeded:  “I  am  no  saint,  God 
knows,  and  no  hero.  Understand  that  I 
am  fighting  for  my  life.  That  I have 
myself  to  fight,  as  well  as  you — my 
weakness  as  well  as  yours.  I feel  it  all 
now  as  a kind  of  rage,  a kind  of  fury; 
but  I know  to  my  cost  that  if  I cease 
struggling  for  a single  second  it  will  be 
to  crash  down  again  into  an  inferno  of 
irresolution  and  doubt.” 

Oblivious  of  her  for  the  moment,  he 
had  voiced  his  inmost  fear.  The  stricken 
pallor  of  his  face,  that  seemed  to  have 
been  carved  into  a marble  mask  of  pain, 
betrayed  not  only  the  extent  of  his  en- 
durance but  the  depths  of  his  abasement. 

Then  only  she  divined,  with  a break- 
ing heart,  over  what  plowshares  he 
had  dragged  his  bleeding  feet. 

The  deep,  clear  chime  of  a clock  rang 
out  in  the  stillness.  They  counted  the 
strokes:  there  were  three.  Their  eyes 
met.  How  little  time  would  still  be 
vouchsafed  them!  They  clung  desper- 
ately together. 

“ It’s  like  death,  Flora,”  he  then  bro- 
kenly declared,  “ but  there’s  life  beyond 
it — real  life,  not  the  horrible  travesty 
we’ve  substituted  for  it,  in  our  ignorance 
and  folly.  It’s  like  seeing  the  shore 
across  a stretch  of  stormy  sea.  We’ll 
reach  it,  and  our  lives  may  be  washed 
clean  then.  Perhaps  we  can  still  make 
them  beautiful,  if  we  try,  and  calm  and 
free.  We  can  begin  like  little  children, 
with  time  to  laugh — and  to  play — and  to 
love.  . . . Flora,  Flora,  you  shall  yet 
be  proud;  you  shall  yet  be  unashamed!” 

To  that  cry  wrung  from  his  agony  she 
replied  instantly  without  a tremor: 

“I  am  proud,  beloved,  I am  un- 
ashamed. If  this  is  shipwreck,  we  are 
ready  for  it.  We  two  will  go  down 
together — with  flags  flying!” 
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A Trooper  of  the  Outlands 

BY  NORMAN  DUNCAN 


T this  time  of  the  year 
the  Queensland  tropical 
coast  was  flourishing 
under  the  last  of  the 
rains.  Here,  far  in  the 
north,  it  is  sheltered  well 
from  the  worst  gales  of 
the  South  Pacific  and  the  Coral  Sea  by 
the  Great  Barrier  Reef.  It  is  a rich  and 
lovely  coast,  indeed.  There  are  many 
islands,  all  of  tender  color,  green  and 
yellow  and  gray,  in  the  vagrant,  showery 
rains  and  cloudy  sunsets,  and  a thousand 
placid  azure  channels,  sunlit  and  warm 
and  languid,  and  good  harbors  as  well, 
and  brown,  deep,  perpetual  rivers.  And 
there  are  pastured  hills,  and  abundant 
fruit  and  sugar  lands,  with  towns  of 
promise,  shaded  with  palm  and  banyan 
and  pepper  trees;  and  beyond,  over  the 
ranges,  lie  wild  grassy  highlands,  the 
unsettled  bush  awaiting  its  inevitable 
occupation  still  more  remote  in  the  west. 
These  were  autumn  showers  — March 
showers — clearing  showers.  Some  fine 
day,  and  that  soon,  too,  a lively  breeze 
would  sweep  the  sky  clean  of  its  last 
cloud,  its  last  shred  of  mist,  and  the  dry, 
blue  weather  of  winter  would  set  in, 
mellow  and  dependable.  Dry  weather 
impended — a stretch  of  sparkling  winter 
months:  what  rains  would  fall  were  near 
all  down,  determining  the  season. 

Out  of  Colombo,  where,  late  in  the 
spring  before  this,  on  the  voyage  to  Syd- 
ney, the  Australian  mails  were  put 
aboard,  the  Returning  Queenslander  had 
come  uproariously  into  the  smoking- 
room,  waving  the  latest  Melbourne  news- 
paper, his  amiable  big  face  alive  and 
alight  and  warmly  flushed  with  relief. 

“1’ve  got  mine!”  he  shouted. 

What  was  this? 

“Rain!” 

Rain? 

“Rain,  m’  boy!  Rain  in  Queensland! 
Rain  in  Queensland!  Ten  inches  at  my 
station  already!  My  word!” 
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As  a matter  of  course,  fall  now  ap- 
proaching, the  Queensland  coast,  to 
which  we  had  come  these  many  miles 
from  Colombo,  was  by  this  time 
drenched.  But  the  back-blocks?  What 
about  the  Queensland  back-blocks — 
Cunnamulla  and  Muttaburra  and  Ca- 
mooweal  and  Bungeworgoai  ? Well,  there 
would  be  no  drought  in  the  back-blocks. 
The  thing  was  determined.  It  was  all 
over  with:  the  rains  were  down  in  the 
back-blocks.  Copious  rains,  too — thirty 
inches,  sixty  inches,  eighty  inches.  Most 
of  the  Queensland  streams  were  in  flood, 
the  water-holes  overflowed,  the  downs 
were  springing,  the  farthest  bush  was  in 
good  green  health.  Grass  was  assured  in 
Queensland-y-grass  in  abundance  for  the 
twenty  millions  of  Queensland  sheep, 
knee-high  grass  for  the  five  million  head 
of  Queensland  cattle,  fattening  wayside 
grass  for  the  long,  slow  droving  over 
the  stock-routes  to  the  markets  at  tide- 
water. There  was  no  shadow  of  disaster. 
Station-owners,  planters,  selectors:  they 
would  flourish — every  one.  It  was  to  be 
a season  of  plenty,  coast  and  bush  and 
grass-lands,  maize  and  tobacco  and 
sugar-cane,  bananas  and  matchless  pine- 
apples and  every  luscious  tropical  fruit. 
Fat  beef,  too,  and  butter  and  toothsome 
mutton  and  much  good  wool. 

A moment  before  the  stars  had  been 
out — the  Southern  Cross  winking  its 
brilliant  eyes — in  a friendly  regard  of 
the  merrymaking  little  Queensland  town. 
The  shower  had  crept  overhead  in  the 
dark.  With  the  first  heavy  drops,  spat- 
tering hot  and  smartly  in  the  circle  of 
torchlight,  the  brass-band,  playing  a Fri- 
day-night concert  on  the  grassy  begin- 
nings of  the  beach,  midway  of  the  street 
in  front  of  the  hotel,  made  ready  for 
flight  by  hastily  executing  some  perfunc- 
tory chords  of  “God  Save  the  King,” 
once  more  to  declare  an  ample  and  un- 
faltering patriotism.  It  seemed  to  be  an 
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obligation  of  heroic  importance.  But 
having  blown  these  fervid  blasts  and 
wheezes,  in  defiance  of  the  deluge,  and 
having  broken  down  in  a confusion  of 
piccolo  toots  and  bass-horn  snorts,  the 
bandsmen  doused  their  torches  and  took 
to  their  heels.  There . was  a pelting 
shower  to  urge  them — a first  volley  of 
great,  tepid  drops.  And  it  was  a rout. 
Off  they  tumbled  to  shelter,  in  shameless 
disorder,  after  a scurrying  audience  of 
tanned  Australians,  white-clad  and  su- 
perior, and  of  ragged  black  fellows,  of 
mincing,  squealing  Chinamen,  and  of 
jolly  Japanese. 

“Fifteen  feet  of  rain  a year,”  the  In- 
spector of  Mounted  Police  repeated. 
“Think  of  it!” 

We  reflected  and  were  astonished. 
“Sometimes  twenty,”  says  he. 

It  was  amazing. 

“Why,”  he  went  on,  delighted,  to 
complete  our  surprise,  “I’ve  known  it  to 
rain  an  inch  an  hour — and  keep  on 
raining  all  day,  too.  But  it  doesn’t 
rain  everywhere  in  Queensland  like  that, 
ou  know’.  I’m  speaking  of  the  coast 
ere.  In  New  South  Wales  I’ve  known 
it  to  rain  six  and  one-half  inches  in  two 
hours!  Flood?  Quite  so!  At  Mooloo- 
lah,  here  in  Queensland,  they  once  had 
a fall  of  over  twenty-nine  inches  at  a 
pour.  And  back  on  the  Blackall  Range, 
on  the  second  of  February,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety- three,”  he  con- 
cluded, delivering  the  circumstantial 
thrust  with  a triumphant  smile,  “it 
rained  no  less  than  thirty-six  inches!” 

He  paused.  “Do  you  take  it?”  he 
inquired,  anxiously. 

Well,  indeed,  we  were  none  too  sure 
that  we  had  taken  it. 

“Three  feet  of  water!” 

“One  yard.” 

It  was  hard  to  adjust  this  prodigious 
spectacle  for  comparison. 

“Quite  so,”  says  he.  “What’s  the 
rainfall  in  New  York?” 

This  was  altogether  beyond  us. 

“Quite  so,”  he  agreed,  briskly;  “I’ll 
find  out.”  He  dodged  into  his  own  quar- 
ters— all  the  sleeping-rooms  of  that  airy 
tropical  hotel  opened  on  the  upper  ve- 
randa— and  presently  returned,  thumb- 
ing a great  book  in  which  the  useful 
knowledge  was  contained.  “Here  we 
have  it:  ‘New  York:  forty-two  inches’ 
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— the  average.  That  is  to  say,  to  wit: 
that  in  the  little  place  I’m  telling  you 
about,  here  in  Queensland,  almost  as 
much  rain  fell  in  a day  and  a night,  let 
us  say,  as  falls  in  New  York  in  the  course 
of  a whole  year.”  He  looked  over  his 
spectacles  to  catch  our  surprise.  There 
was  a good  deal  of  surprise  on  the  wing. 
He  was  gratified.  “ Do  you  know  Singa- 
pore?” he  inquired.  We  knew  something 
of  Singapore — its  dismal  reputation  in 
this  respect.  In  Singapore  it  showers 
every  day — or  twice  as  much  the  next 
day.  “Quite  so,”  said  he.  “Then  let 
me  tell  you  this:  it  rains  about  two  and 
one-half  times  as  much  in  Singapore  as 
it  does  in  New  York,  and  four  times 
as  much  as  it  rains  in  London;  and  here 
on  the  northeast  coast  of  Queensland” 
—he  slapped  the  book  shut  for  empha- 
sis— “it  rains  almost  twice  as  much  as 
it  does  in  Singapore!” 

“Some  rain,”  I remarked. 

“Some?”  he  protested,  not  used  to  the 
American  twist.  “Not  too  little!” 

“Not  too  little?” 

“I  mean  a jolly  good  lot.” 

“And  I.” 

It  was  an  understanding. 

Down  came  the  rain,  then — a mighty 
dousing  of  the  town!  It  cleared  the 
walks,  obscured  the  shop-windows,  ex- 
tinguished the  green  and  red  of  the  har- 
bor lights,  drenched  the  banyans,  flooded 
the  streets,  and  pervaded  every  shelter 
with  warm  moisture;  and  it  beat  a furi- 
ous uproar  on  the  iron  roof  of  the  upper 
veranda  of  the  hotel,  threatening  to  de- 
molish it  flat  forthwith,  and  continued 
the  tumult,  without  lessening  the  pitch 
for  an  instant,  as  if  mischievously  deter- 
mined, this  season,  at  last,  to  complete 
its  perennial  endeavor  to  dissolve  the 
trim  town  cluster  and  wash  it  into  the 
harbor  by  way  of  its  own  gutters.  And 
the  patter  and  gurgle  and  splash  of  it — 
and  the  thick  night  and  the  sudden  tor- 
rent in  the  street — gave  point  to  the 
Inspector’s  happy  contention  that  ser- 
vice with  the  Queensland  mounted  police 
was  in  the  rainy  season  a devilish  rig- 
orous employment.  We  were  to  under- 
stand that  the  service  demanded  men — 
men  with  a smart  liking  for  adventure, 
and  with  body  and  heart  enough,  too, 
to  further  the  inclination  on  its  way  to 
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dripping  cloak  and  khaki  came  clicking 
down  the  veranda  with  a telegram.  He 
saluted,  presented  the  message,  saluted 
again,  stepped  back  his  paces — accord- 
ing to  the  regulations,  doubtless — and  sa- 
luted for  the  third  time,  standing  then  at 
attention,  until,  having  been  dismissed, 
he  took  instant  advantage  of  a last  op- 
portunity to  salute  and  clicked  away. 
Whatever  the  contents  of  the  message, 
they  preoccupied  the  Inspector  past  con- 
tinuing his  pursuit  of  dependable  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  incredible  conduct 
of  the  police  of  New  York. 

A trooper  of  any  state  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, having  measured  up  to  the 
physical  standard  of  a man,  not  less 
than  a wiry  five-foot-eight  of  length 
and  a muscular  bulk  of  eleven  stone, 
with  a good  eye  to  back  that  min- 
imum, and  having  been  heartily  ac- 
credited as  to  character,  and  having 
shown  an  aptitude  for  the  service,  and 
having  exposed  his  quality  in  general, 
in  the  course  of  a cunning  interview  with 
the  Commissioner,  who  has  a sharp  eye 
for  defects  and  a touchy  regard  for  the 
honor  of  the  corps,  goes  then  into  bar- 
racks for  a twelvemonth’s  rigorous  mili- 
tary training,  whence  he  emerges,  at 
last,  a soldierly  fellow — as  trim  and  dis- 
ciplined and  impersonally  swift  in  the 
performance  of  duty  as  many  old  Tom- 
mies of  the  British  line.  It  is  a far  patrol, 
at  first — some  last  region  of  the  back- 
blocks,  where  rogues  and  black  fellows 
are  to  be  kept  in  hand  and  a widely  scat- 
tered and  forlorn  community  is  to  be 
served  with  paternal  solicitude  by  the 
only  representative  of  the  state  within 
the  hope  of  reach.  There  are  almost 
seven  hundred  thousand  square  miles  to 
police,  from  Thursday  Island  to  the  long 
New  South  Wales  border,  which  implies 
lonely  billets,  vast  districts,  and  long 
riding  in  haste. 

“I  rode,  once,  after  a cattle-duffer,” 
said  the  Inspector,  “two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  in  thirty-six  hours.” 

He  was  a big  man. 

“Seventeen  stone  and  eight  at  the 
time,”  said  he. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  service  the 
earth  of  his  neighborhood  shakes  when 
the  trooper  goes  abroad — strutting  the 
street  of  his  small  township,  brushed 


and  polished,  with  the  broad  brim  of  his 
felt  nat  flirted  up  at  the  side,  in  the 
Australian  way,  or  galloping  the  dusty 
roads  on  active  service,  clanking  author- 
ity with  every  hoof-beat,  or  perched  be- 
hind the  hump  of  his  camel,  lumbering 
through  the  deserts.  It  is  a heartening 
spectacle,  indeed,  wherever  encountered 
in  the  bush-lands  of  the  Commonwealth 
— New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  Tasmania,  Western  Australia, 
the  Northern  Territory,  or  Queensland. 
A soldierly  figure,  spick  and  span,  as  op- 
portunity runs:  khaki-clad  in  the  heat, 
with  serge  and  leather  trappings  for  win- 
ter weather,  and  white  cord  breeches,  a 
white  helmet,  and  sword  for  parade.  He 
has  a wide  latitude  of  discretion.  It 
is  assumed  at  headquarters,  it  seems, 
that  in  any  event  he  will  be  on  the  right 
side  of  justice  and  propriety.  And  he  is 
the  law  of  the  frontiers:  where  he  rides 
there  is  order,  and  where  his  hand  falls 
in  the  King’s  name  there  is  one  less  rascal 
at  large  or  a trooper  near  shamed  out 
of  the  service. 

In  the  days  when  the  Inspector  was  a 
trooper  (said  he)  he  took  a savage  black 
fellow — meaning  by  this  a black  fellow 
of  some  uncivilized  bush — for  the  mur- 
der of  a white  squatter.  The  slaughter 
of  one  black  fellow  by  another  is  rela- 
tively a thing  of  small  consequence;  the 
aborigine  who  achieves  this  savage  eclat 
is  chastened  by  an  easy  detention  of  a 
year  or  two  and  liberated  to  his  tribe. 
But  to  spear  a white  man  is  a crime  most 
heinous  and  intolerable.  It  is  visited 
with  a pursuit  which  seldom  stops  short 
of  capture  or  a death  at  bay  in  the  open 
— a chase  of  a thousand  miles,  it  may  be, 
and  quick,  grim  action  at  the  end  of  it, 
arrest  or  the  alternative.  Having  now 
with  vast  satisfaction  taken  his  savage, 
the  Inspector  made  haste  back  with  him 
toward  his  station  to  dodge  the  impend- 
ing rains.  But  the  rains  caught  him.  A 
river,  dry  in  the  outward  track,  was 
widely  in  flood;  and  on  the  bank  of  it — 
the  rain  threatening  a long  increase — the 
Inspector  stopped,  chagrined.  It  was 
wild  country,  and  the  trooper  was  alone 
with  his  captive,  who  desired  nothing 
more,  as  the  trooper  very  well  knew, 
than  a cunning  opportunity  to  do  his 
captor  to  death. 
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luot  of  leather  fur  leeway.  There  was  no 
getting  loose,  neither  lor  him  nor  for  me; 
Tworild  take  the  sl  ash  of  a knife  jo  do  it. 
I saw  ro  the  Lashing  myself.  Do  you 
take  my  pi  an?  If  one  of  us  went*  hnrh 
would  go.  I liad  hini  fast-  Ife  couldn’t 
get  away*  He  might  drown  Vive,  quite 
'■  :y , t'C , so;  but  I.  would  hare 
riiy  hands  on  his  throat 
before  he  got  very  fa  r 
w-ith  the  business,  and 
he  wX'iild  j>ay  wit h his 
.. 

“And  then?" 

“1  d/oyt  him  into 
the  water.  . "Lbe  took- 
me 

|l,  $ • pro^igd^*1  * 

■’  ad  yenji y ree/A-TL  |§f 

P . .’  •;*/! , -wonder . ’ why  Tic- 

sv."  t he  .1  respect  of., 
miistd,  *'  f hat  y'6'0 

■ML  e an’tkcep  ayoungdog 

HV  rW  <d  a trooper  Jrtnrr  do- 

ffir  iog  foolhardy  things 


A crossing  must  be  made. 

“AVell,  now,  iiou\"  .the.  Inspector  in- 
quired’ of  us,  in  fwinkhne  expectation  of 
our  heseiidyrmeui,.’’  did  I manage  it  ?*' 
“Yuut  SWiV|%P  "A ' T: ' V/V-  ■ " • 
He  laughed.  ’..'A;  T ' ' 

“ h tirsr  of  all/'  ? continued,  to  make 
the  action  pleasantly 
mehnlramainn  “y011 
si  tapped  your  revolver  -ygjt. 

tin  you t h cad a n d h a v-  gllzfiS&i 

ing  done  this,  as  -any-'  MfiSSgjL 

good  buslimah  could, 

£ oil-,  took  ypiir.  k tfife. . .'At:’;:  j: 

etsvetn  ■•■  your  teeth,  ‘ M^BSL 
fd^i^iethd^laiilc-ilbilow  m^RSH 

m :ady;'pf^,7.aml  s$'  " 9HK 

e-i.tu-  '.d'.-lv  to  the  tfMiWM 
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enough-  f’oisnrred  ’em  like 
h ,’eoi  km  els.  of 


Queensland  bach- Mocks  we 
encountered  -j  Mark  rtlUr.v 
shuffling  through  the,  'dtts:t 
front  his reset  v mon  r<>  town. 
He  was  an  did  man,  an 
olci,  oiii  man.  in.  reservation 
slops,  whose  cmumnatiet 
txtrhfd  4 convulsion  of  dis- 
gust, so  Very  bestial-  Was  it, 
anti  whose  prm'hniry-,  in  a 
gehbrid  viay,  *.v;ts  akogethtU' 
shock i n g to  one ‘ s «.<n  posu f t : 
He  had  no  savage  pride,  like 


mm 


a ..North  Anieru'ahdndianrtt' 
win  the-  smallest  measure  of 
•ati* /ettarrx  respect;  nor  had 
life  Jd^Apllity,diJke  a negro, 
t o ga  in  an  indulgent  regard, 
but  had  only  a slouch  and 
a mtjmhferand  a half-witted 
titter,  Somewhat  he  resem- 
bled a negro — the  color  and 
thick  lipS  and  flat  nose;  of 
him’;  but  be  had  nb  clear, 
mild  eye,  nor  was  he  tn  any 
way  upstanding amt  frank 
-flaring  red  and  treacher- 
ously shifty  litt  le  I yes,  in- 
deed, set  far  hack,  and  a 
stinking’  way,  like  a monei  I 
dog,  brought  to  heel;  apd 
a gap  in  his  shirt  disclosed 


The  ■•Te»,»oferc  is  mt  i:AW'-br  "tfc*  Twarwev 
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HI r mischief — undertaken  upon  iav:}<*e  not  jofcihg,  1 do  nor  mtsn  10  say,”  be 
impulse  and  accomplished  for  nothing,  went  on,  ‘fthar  the  uinhhfitits.jgave  this 
more  thas  yby  mmpgpOLy  plctasttre  of  'hty, '4rj '/ -e;ngra 0#  Jit'ensc,  siitrahte  for- 
dealing  tkath  ip  some  hying  creature,  fuming.,  bur  l i\p  assert  that  they  gpm~ 
1 his  w.ts  the  inspiration  of  mans  similar  missioned  him  to  kill  black  felloe's,  and 
deed*-;  neither  Vcngfumc  nor  spoil,  hut  that  bis  .commission  was  not  altogether 
the  ssvifr,  bcanal,  wanton  blood-lust,  tn~  .singular,,  hut  one  of  a good  martyi  And 
d-idced,  celehrured.  laughed  ovrr  bn  the  he  did  kill  black,  feilinvs- : dlunn»-^!s 
time,  and  forgotten;  and  therein  lies  a them,  possibly.  He  killed  therrs  where 
sutheient  estpluoaiion  of  the  .terrible  byi^fhlhnd  rhcifp  funning  the  hush  or 
cham-i.t*.  of  the  retuiiaiirm.  Whatever  employed  .•  ■?■  the  stay ion-.,  nor  evert  h ou  - 
the  vase., 'eh*  buy,  having  rhus  narmwly  raring m the  vybytyimas- 

Survived,  made  hri-  way  ft.  Brisbane,  . t«?rs.  And  Ip r ami  by  the  thing  beorm 
yyherfc’.N t3rfat«d.lu$ story to the  Snr.tetrk  a tUlNah?^.  It  was  *wfe'«rard  fur  rhv 
tics,  and  tb  »hyh  £«>od.  jnfppost:,  a*'  it  station-owners  to  have.  tb«c  black  hnyh 
turned  the  sea s given a rifle  anil  dispost'd  hf  iti  this-;  wa|C\  T Herd  wg<  e 

fite  leave  ro  trium  to  Ins  dssmei  and  .tmnpi.hiir.si:  pi y’m:aIJ  rlur  one  suritm* 
shoot  as  many  black  fellow;:  as  he  could  owner  hud  bis  he-?.?  black  .servant  shot; 
manage.  Kune,  heartily  assured  that  the  from  the  fiddle  on  the  toad.  He  was 
law  would  not  molest  him.  vei  v angry  p but  the  boy  ikmrished  his 

“You . see,”  said  <:*«  jeibi.w-xravdvx,.  commission  and  the  station  ovriet  ctiuid 
f‘he  was  regularly  YitensedT  do  nothing  afoot it.  The cpd  of  k veas 

”By>  the  ^epamnent  of  Game  and  that  the.^ty/vy^f : 

Fisheries'”  1 :?vpffudv  and  b« •light  off.  The  old  black  Ail-m 

” Ah.  'Afme,.»tbWlfs.  ht-  replied,  '“  lam  whom  tvv  parsed  a finv  moments  ago 


ti  1 ARfcf  y&prti  0 


boasts  that  ht  was  uni  c pursued  by  this  is-hed  if  security  us.-te  hr  established  in 
industrious  youngster.  Arid  he  had  x the  rich  lands  of  the  Ns-ver-Never, 
nut row  escape,  Me  say v that  he.  took  to.  It  «$  a service  which  sometimes  de- 
j he  river,  and  that  he  5uhtoe'.r£vtt.  him-  mstfnte  the  eStr'clsc  of  an  afiiazfng  ttrge* 
breathing ^ftieanwhijethrougha  feed  riiiify  'ami  daring, 
undi  the  hunt  svas  given  up;”  “All  the  cuitning,"  the  Inspector  dev 

in  these  secure  and  erdfgbrerved  days  dared,  agam.  "tyf  a bubonic  rat!” 
this  Queensland  blacks  iim  efoerisbed:  by  Once  tire  i nS'pectnir <—  rhe  Inspector, 
the  state  with  anxious  soltdttidc~en-  with  whom  we  sat.  on  the  .broad upper 
ci m raged  with  rations,  -blankets,  school-  veranda  of  the  hotel * v,as  caught  m the 
reachcrs,  and  by  others  with  religious  wrong  side  of  a river  of  > he.  ouri-amU  with 
instruction.  A Chief  ProfegW •of. Abo-  a problernatical  hhek  tracker  3 rtd  rwu 
riaines,  his  deputies  and.  the  )>ofu  c,  arc  vicious  and  mighty  prisoners.  it  war. 
charged  with  the  business.  " Ail  we  far  “out  back  "■•-the  empty  wilderiuss.. 
c.m  du,”  said  a Queenslander'  -of  ron-  And  it  w.rs  the  beginning  of ’ the  rainy 
;.e.j  uence,  .with  rhetorical  • pathos.  -*‘«?  to  season.  A drenching  ?:nf«  -tv-ts  failing 
y.iye  the  fast  momettrs  of  this  dying  when  they  came  fb  the  bank,  ft  went 
race,''  But  there  are  the  . out  funds.  whipping  past  with  half  .<  gale  of  veynd, 
Aiistbalia  is  f^erir  prip'ultnts  on  the  coast.  The  riven,  in  lfpe^y 
( here  is  a.  rapid  decrease  as.,  the  v'oure-  swirling  toriVfit,  carrying  a swift  and 
try  approaches  the  w ild  imtriur.  Rad-  threatening-  height  of  trees  and  dead 
. fi?'4.d.S:  sfop:  faff.  :$br«*tf  ;&£*&  Civ«bY.t~  underbrush.  I t was  not  a hear  retting 
tion  thins  out,  ’The  towns  diminish  wimfe cun  trim  - 

scatter  and  the  stuck-sra fions  growth'  plated  through  a mist  of  driving  rain; 
vast  and  vaguely  bounded,  estates.  In.  there  were  cum-ny, shallow s,  whirlpools 
the  remotest  baefca-biocks  the  sraoiiriS  — a deep  .-rush  of  o aver.  The  Inspector's 
nvergrywrih  the  iviid  finds:  and  .beyond  prisoner.-,  were  not  repentant  .culprits. 

- toward  the  renter,  of  the  conum-m  — | he)  were  naked,  savage,  rerritieri  In 

he  the  0c«-r*s  add  .'onuappwl  bush-hnd-  capture  and  restraint;  and  their  ii>-»n.s 
and  rhe  lusty  savage  'fife  of  rih  nr.  In  the  had  fretted  rhem  near  n.  madness,  fn 
.Never-Never  ; as'  rite  outermost  places?  shurr  <a;«id  !n  i rher  wm like  wild,  beasts, 
afg  ygtffed);  the  jrrippir's  dufy  frjnecms  btttly  talei-M  in  « ptngkv  heiug  tVthycyed 

itself  larci  b,  cirii  the  capture  of  rriFend-  to  .;.ipriv»»  v ••  And  the  black  trucker., . 
i>u> bhuk.V  wllo  esc.ip:;  0 > ■'be  div-btlds.  roo,  w as,  ,1  v.rUJCe.  of  cr.iVc-'perpl*,:\M  v. 
and  h.mcfr  ranges.  Still  on  the  frontier  l li  was  no?  it*  |)  tn;*-?vd ; - In-  v.as  him- 
die  blacks  spear  yarrie  and/oee.iMonully  self  fresh  fcun  |he  bush,  io if- famed,  out 
murder,  -settlers  and  unwary  in  videos,  proven;  and  it  wuxrlie  part  of  caution 
and  they  must  surely  be  taken  and  punri  ttv  assume,  chat  hr  bad  rather  loin  'bvfccs 

Sf§  Go  glc  i|||||l|Hra 
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with  the  Inspector’s  prisoners  than  serve 
the  Inspector. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Inspector 
could  not  swim. 

“Not  a stroke,  mind  you!”  said  he. 

It  was  a predicament,  indeed.  With 
what  shrewd  resource  the  Inspector 
solved  the  many  and  perilous  difficulties 
of  the  situation  could  not  be  fathomed 
by  the  most  cunning  bushman — nor  in- 
vented by  the  most  reckless  teller  of 
tales.  There  was  the  river:  it  was 
hardly  passable,  at  best,  and  here  in  the 
wilderness  there  was  no  craft  for  crossing 
it.  To  attempt  to  swim  the  horses 
through  a flood  so  wide  and  violent 
would  be  to  invite  the  treachery  of  the 
black  tracker  and  the  escape  of  the 
prisoners.  There  would  be  confusion; 
and  the  issue  of  that  confusion  would  be 
the  Inspector’s  death  or  dishonor.  It 
was  not  to  be  chanced.  The  prisoners 
must  be  kept  close;  they  must  be  un- 
shackled, at  last,  and  driven  into  the 
water,  but  they  must  surely  be  kept 
within  range  and  reasonably  placid  aim. 
They  could  not  be  shepherded  to  the 
other  side  from  the  back  of  a frenzied 
horse.  The  black  tracker,  too,  always  a 
menace  in  a predicament,  must  be  re- 
strained, if  by  nothing  more  salutary 
than  a cold  glance,  occasionally  cast  in 
his  direction,  carrying  the  threat  of 
quick  death. 

“You  mustn’t  let  your  tracker  get 
behind  your  back,”  the  Inspector  paused 
to  explain.  “No,  no!  My  word,  no!” 

Invariably  not? 

“A  raw  one,  especially,”  he  replied,  “if 
you’re  in  trouble.  They’re  treacherous 
brutes.” 

First  of  all  the  Inspector  lashed  two  V- 
shaped  pack-saddles  end  to  end.  And 
here,  then,  was  the  framework  of  a small 
craft.  He  turned  them  upside  down.  It 
was  a good  beginning.  Of  the  oilcloth 
cover  of  his  swag  (blankets)  he  fashioned 
an  outer  skin.  This  he  tucked  in  and 
kept  firmly  in  place  by  means  of  some 
sapling  branches.  The  craft  was  fin- 
ished. He  launched  it.  It  floated — 
floated  dry;  and  so  low  was  its  center 
of  gravity  when  he  sat  in  it  (like  a man 
in  a bathtub)  that  it  seemed  to  be  amply 
seaworthy,  notwithstanding  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  current  it  must  weather. 
How,  then,  to  propel  it  across?  Well, 
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the  Inspector’s  ingenuity  did  not  fail 
him.  His  inspiration  had  included 
the  means.  Having  disarmed  his  black 
tracker  and  despatched  him  in  advance 
with  the  horses,  the  intrepid  Inspector, 
stark  naked  and  rueful,  harnessed  his 
two  prisoners  to  the  bow  of  his  craft  and 
set  out  on  his  voyage,  his  heart  in  his 
mouth  with  fear  of  drowning,  his  stout 
person  rigidly  upright  and  stationary, 
his  revolver  covering  the  astonished 
creatures  whom  in  this  remarkable  way 
he  compelled  to  swim  with  him  in  safety 
to  the  other  side,  where,  devoutly  thank- 
ful, he  resumed  his  journey. 

“It  is  quite  the  most  extraordinary 
exploit  of  the  sort,”  I protested,  “that 
ever  I heard  of!” 

“Quite  so,”  said  he,  mildly. 

After  all,  the  black  fellows  of  the  out- 
lands  are  no  warriors.  They  are  given  to 
bloody  mischief — to  foolish,  wanton 
murder,  accomplished  from  ambush  or 
in  the  dark.  In  packs  they  are  truly  to 
be  feared  by  a helplessly  inferior  force. 
But  they  do  not  make  war.  As  com- 
pared with  the  North  American  Indian 
of  pioneering  days,  for  example,  they  are 
no  worse  than  exasperating.  Speaking 
in  the  loose  fashion  of  the  layman,  they 
are  of  a low  order:  they  have  no  useful 
domestic  animals;  they  do  not  practise 
agriculture  even  of  a most  primitive 
description;  they  have  no  fixed  habita- 
tions, but  only  the  mia-mia,  a temporary 
canopy  or  wind-break  of  brush.  Thus 
from  season  to  season  they  subsist  and 
wander  like  the  beasts  of  the  field.  And 
they  are  not  in  a largely  more  intelligent 
way  capable  of  concerted  action.  They 
have  no  hereditary  chiefs — no  chiefs, 
properly  speaking,  at  all,  except  old  men 
of  more  or  less  influence.  Consequently 
an  attack  by  any  tribe  in  full  force  and 
under  powerful  leadership  is  not  to  be 
expected;  and  an  alliance,  tribe  with 
tribe,  for  sustained  and  directed  war, 
could  never  occur.  Wary  travelers  are 
safe  enough  in  their  progress  through  the 
land,  and  the  outermost  settlers  of  the 
Never-Never,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
neglect  the  accepted,  simple  precautions, 
are  reasonably  secure. 

Australia  is  rid  of  the  bushrangers  who 
long  ago  celebrated  the  roads  of  the 
colony  with  their  picturesque  villainies. 
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It  is  a curious  circumstance  that  the  last 
band  of  consequence  to  be  dispersed  by 
the  police  followed  their  adventures  in- 
cased in  vizored  helmets  and  a sort  of 
medieval  armor.  Bushranging  vanished 
with  the  gold-fever  of  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales.  In  the  Kalgoorlie  days 
there  was  no  highwayman  of  conspicu- 
ous achievement.  Nor  was  there  much 
lawlessness  of  a capital  degree:  the  small 
offenders — thieves  and  claim-jumpers — 
were  merely  drummed  out  of  camp  and 
forbidden  the  fields.  But  there  are  half- 
caste  and  white  rogues  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  constabulary  in  the  back-blocks. 
In  some  small  town  of  the  Queensland 
bush  we  encountered  the  announcement 
that  His  Excellency  the  Governor  had 
been  pleased  to  direct  the  offer  of  five 
hundred  pounds  in  reward  for  the  cap- 
ture of  a young  horse-breaker  whose 
mother  was  a half-caste  Chinese  and 
whose  father  was  a Kanaka.  It  was 
an  enterprising  crime:  between  Turkey 
Station  and  Bustard  Head  the  refugee 
had  shot  down  the  swain  of  a young 
woman  of  whom  he  was  himself  enam- 
oured, and  had  thereupon  carried  her  off 
with  him  on  the  back  of  his  horse,  leav- 
ing no  trace. 

Shearers  and  drovers  are  a wild  com- 
pany to  keep  in  hand  when  the  checks 
are  distributed  and  the  liquor  begins  to 
flow  in  the  back-block  public-houses. 

“Ah,  yes,  but  they  don’t  draw 
knives,’’  said  the  Inspector,  “and  they 
don’t  shoot  from  their  coat-pockets.’’ 

In  short,  their  customs  were  British. 

“They  settle  their  differences  with 
their,  fists,”  the  Inspector  declared, 
warmly,  “like  men!” 

Once  the  Inspector  cut  out  his  quarry 
from  a “mob”  of  rogues  in  a shanty- 
saloon  of  the  Queensland  frontier.  It 
was  a remote  and  dangerous  wayside 
inn — a rendezvous,  after  a sort,  of  cattle- 
duffers  (thieves)  and  outlaws  and  sus- 
pects of  every  Australian  description. 
To  enter  single-handed  and  demand  a 
man  in  the  King’s  name  was  a feat  of 
cold  temerity;  but  the  Inspector  accom- 
plished it  without  agitation — a casual 
arrest,  as  it  were,  an  affair  of  no  general 
consequence — and  rode  away  with  his 
captive.  It  was  a hanging  charge.  The 
prisoner  had  nothing  more  to  lose.  He 
would  kill  the  Inspector  if  he  could. 
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And  the  Inspector  had  no  illusions.  But 
the  two  rode  amiably  together  until  the 
day’s  riding  was  done.  They  made 
camp  in  the  bush.  The  billy  was  boiled. 
There  was  a companionable  smoke — 
more  amiable  and  diverting  conversa- 
tion. It  turned  out  that  tne  prisoner 
was  a clever,  agreeable  fellow.  The  In- 
spector rather  fancied  him.  But  at  last, 
night  having  fallen,  and  the  talk  lan- 
guishing with  the  fire  in  the  bowls  of  the 
pipes,  and  a journey  of  many  days  lying 
ahead,  and  the  Inspector  being  des- 

Eerately  sleepy,  it  was  time  to  turn  in. 

low  about  a guard?  The  Inspector  did 
not  by  any  means  propose  to  lose  a 
night’s  sleep. 

It  was  a simple  arrangement,  after  all: 
the  Inspector  handcuffed  his  prisoner  to 
his  own  wrist,  threw  his  revolver  out  of 
reach,  and  lay  down  to  sleep. 

“Why  dispose  of  the  weapofi?”  I in- 
quired. 

“I  had  no  wish  to  kill  my  prisoner.” 
“Very  true;  but  your  prisoner — ” * 
“A  tussel?  Ah,  well,  I looked  him 
over  and  I thought  I was  as  good  a man 
as  he  was.” 

“ But  he  might — ” 

“Pish!”  the  Inspector  scoffed,  “I 
wouldn’t  give  him  the  satisfaction  of 
even  thinking  I was  afraid  of  him.” 

Well,  now,  it  was  still  raining.  A 
wet  night,  truly — a drenching,  splashing, 
gurgling  night.  Rain  drummed  on  the 
roof  and  overflowed  the  eaves.  The  air 
was  thick  with  a tepid  moisture.  It  was 
dark  in  the  flooded  streets.  The  town 
had  gone  to  bed.  Another  dripping 
trooper  came  clicking  down  the  broad 
veranda  and  interrupted  the  Inspector 
with  a punctilious  salute  and  a telegram; 
and  having  been  dismissed,  like  the  first, 
and  having  executed  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  salutes  allowed  by  the  regulations, 
he  clicked  off  into  the  rainy  night,  leaving 
the  Inspector  in  the  mind  to  pursue  his 
quest  of  reliable  information  relating  to 
the  alleged  incredible  conduct  of  the 
police  of  New  York.  This  he  did  with 
the  most  polite  consideration.  Our  pride 
was  not  to  be  damaged  in  the  least.  The 
Inspector  (said  he)  was  asking  for  in- 
formation; he  intended  no  reflection 
upon  the  quality  of  our  constabulary 
— no  indelicate  insinuation  whatsoever. 
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We  were  to  understand  that.  And,  more- 
over, he  was  not  disposed  to  discuss  an 
affair  so  questionable  in  the  open.  As  it 
chanced,  our  situation  was  secluded.  Ex- 
cept for  ourselves  the  broad  veranda  was 
deserted.  Yet  the  Inspector  sat  up  in 
his  steamer-chair  and  peered  cunningly 
around  to  make  sure  that  our  privacy 
was  not  a thing  of  appearance  only. 

“I  say,”  he  whispered,  leaning  confi- 
dentially near,  “what  about  that  New 
York  Inspector  of  Police?” 

“He  is  in  custody.” 


“In  custody!  Think  of  it!  Well,  now, 
I say,  between  ourselves,  you  know — 
you  won’t  take  this  amiss,  Pm  sure — 
the  despatches  seem  to  hint  at  what  they 
call  ‘an  alliance  between  the  police  and 
crime.’  Really,  now,  what  do  they  mean 
by  such  extraordinary  talk  as  that?” 

“That  there  is  an  ‘alliance.’” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
openly  charged ?” 

“O  Lord,  yes!” 

“My  word!”  the  Inspector  gasped. 

Really,  he  was  greatly  shocked. 
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YfOU  speak  of  us  as  though  we  never  met, 

I As  though  my  name 
Were  not  a household  word  with  him, 

And  his  the  same; 

As  though  I never  saw  his  face  before, 

And  never  heard 

That  strange,  dark  voice — ah,  how  much  sweeter  far 
Than  any  bird! 


Why!  we  have  known  each  other  our  whole  lives  long. 
My  friend  and  I; 

When  I was  bom  he  whispered  soothingly 
That  I would  die. 

And  all  the  way  along  the  haunted  road 
His  hand  touched  mine, 

And  still  upon  his  smiling  secret  lips 
I read  the  sign. 


Colder  his  hand  is  as  mine  colder  grows, 
Slower  the  beat 

Of  that  mysterious  heart  so  close  to  mine; 
Those  leaden  feet 

That  fare  so  listlessly  the  April  road, 

Are  mine,  are  his — 

And  when  we  smile,  it  is  because  we  hear 
The  river  Dis. 
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Wvh&i  rifiy  tariH^r 
i collection.  And  she 
a ss  nor  m_v  dear  moth- 
<••-,  or  nay  sister,  or  mv 
was  our 
Emms:.  ■ 


'&5V£! 

' ^ t.%'  V~<ll7'  r.Ft ’T1 ' •% 

Wy  h»  d moved  from 


w»V.  city  eo  ; aitojjier.  arriving,  at  the 
«>orns  thar  TiVy  father  had  .VbVaf^yfpr  : 


:'tHeinf.;W».i»:«^;  Hare  of  tight  mpitssm  me 
as  mean,  f cite  tht:;  boastfully,  for  X 
v: as  hut  three-  years  old-  £ had  not  vet 
formed  a standard  of  beauty.  But  to 
see  clear!  v is  the  gift  of  the  young  and 
the  old.  V-'y A- .■ -:  y/'-" 

Possibly  that  is  the  reason  Emma's 
homely  face  was  very  lovely  to  me:  for 
J'  was  sefe.ing’hyr  witly  she  bright  vision 

of  a world  than  i had  hut  ; recent  I v 
quitted-,  fAvas  seeing,  through  Emma's 
ctrt/rse.  itreglilar  features,  clear  to  the 
siHil  of  her. 

'Idtere  nothing  ^itwisablg-.in  her 
first  staremcnv,  the  first  that  she  ever  t 
made,  so  fat  as  I can  recollect;  Sh.e 
asked  some  one  of  several  people  who 
Wet*.'  movitijg-  abput  among  my  mental 
shadows,  and  who  were  doubtless  my 
nearest  of  km,  if  the  horse  got  down 
safely  (although  f think  Emma  said 
“safe”).  She  was  opening  a tm  of  lob- 
ster on  a roarbk -topped  table,  and  there 
were  crackers  to  go  m?  h it  She  gave 
me  the  first  mbutlifiil,  and  t;ver  after- 
ward the  first  mouthful  Came  to  me. 
even  when  we  had  graduated  from  the 
tinned  variety  of  the  crustacean  to  the 
kind  thar  is  bought,  green  Sind  horrify- 
ing, at  the  fish-marketi 

h’o.r  some  reason,  my  next  definite 
association  with  tny  adneet}  one  had  #}#<>■ 
to  do  with  creatures  Y>f  the  deepv^m^h 
bivalves  in  this  case.  My  dealings  with 
oysters.  IroWevcr.  were  a sustained  mem- 
orv,  and  I.  was  bumming  my  frocks  down 
the  front  instead  of  the  back  (the  order 
is  reversed  nowadays)  before  Abf  deli- 
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cidlilnt^g  of  the  fortyrcentyin  of  oyitets 
ceased  to-  play  uu  important  part  in  tny 
■ • ex.i-<rence<  - • , 

7\Vt  will  have  oysters  for  supper."  a 
voice  would  say probably  my  mother's 
—'>n  a night  thar  smelled  of  the  first 
dead  lea  vi->.  “ Run  to  the  store,  Maygie, 
and  he  sure  you  take  the  book.’1  And, 
after  yn  irirerv.d  of  hastfcning  to  and  fro, 
I.  Wiiuld  be  hyvEn-.rrta's  vide  again  in  the 
kitchen.  She  okas  pnmdiVe  In  her  mechv 
mis:  she  alw  ,,y  v used  the  potato-masher 
and  is  dull  yari.-pjtgner  to  make  a hole:  ini 
the  ccifper  of  thy  tin.  Is  took  a long 
time,  but  1 had  the  crock  ready  tn  re- 
ceive them,  and  the  fiysrecs  would  go 

pio«^  ^dumpyplu  mp  ” into  the 
brow  n earthen  dish,  t never  had  beg, 
Vithdugh  she  always  ;sdid,;“  There  ain’t 
m>r,{-  to  spare.”  It  was  with  a kitchen 
fork  (the une  with  the  tines  bent)  that 
she  would  sebup.  up  the  largest  of  the 
succulent  extravagance  and  lowei'  it  into 
my  mouth.  My  lips  dosed  about  it, 
fearful  that  it  might  slip  down  too  soon. 
I have  t*u ten  other  oysters  since,  hut 
only  ihose  mcifiorjbJe  ones— In  tins— 
are  to  be.  ranked  with  wider  joys. 

1 never  saw  our  Hired  girt  eat  oysters, 
Ori  nights  when  there  was  company  I 
remember  her  saying  that  she  didn't  like 
them.  Bur  her  heroism  made  no  inri- 
^essiofi  m? ; tg>  Hagellatc  myself 
j will  admit  rhar  the  grass  Was  long  on 
her  grave  before  I appreciated  that  km- 
to 3 's  turn  far  a tidbi  t . w as  the  last  of  the 
last..  Ayt  h«?t  happiness^  although  piire- 
! v -i  Vicarious' one,  was  greater  than  ours 
when,  the  chicken  turned  out  Well,  or 
the  tea-biscuits  browned  nicely.  It 
Hc  Yer  came  to  me  in  those  caxiicst  days 
thiit  she  was  rmt.  get  ting  heyshme  along 
with  the  hesc  Vf  us.  Indeed,  I did  not 
find  out  until  l had  reached  the  mature 
a ge  u f seven  that  s he  did  not  hold  the 
same . prdiid  poki*  it>n  which  the  family 
enjoyed. 

rhe.  discovery  brought  with  it  a throb 
ef  indignation.  Here  she  was,  my  ivo-m 
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intimate  friend,  by  some  curious  process 
of  life  obliged  to  eat  after  us,  taking 
what  we  had  left.  I endeavored  to  cor- 
rect this.  At  least  I made  efforts  toward 
self-denial  (always  in  a loud,  ostenta- 
tious voice,  that  1 might  receive  praise), 
refusing  a second  helping  on  account 
of  a possible  shortage;  and  once  when 
there  were  guests  I was  sent  from  the 
table  for  making  the  hungry  visitors 
uncomfortable. 

I can  remember  wandering  out  to  see 
my  pigeons,  and  the  taste  of  salt  tears 
in  my  mouth  as  I sat  among  them. 
Sorrow  for  the  starving  hired  girl — or 
was  it  myself? — racked  my  soul,  and 
when  the  thought  came  to  me  to  kill  all 
the  pigeons  and  put  them  in  a pie — for 
Emma — my  roars  reached  the  supper 
arty.  It  was  all  right,  though.  They 
ad  arrived  at  the  floating-island  stage, 
and  Emma  was  free  to  rescue  me.  I ate 
another  meal  with  her  and  the  hired 
man,  and  there  seemed  to  be  plenty  for 
all  three  of  us. 

This  insistent  dwelling  upon  food  to 
which  I appear  to  be  addicted  is,  in 
truth,  not  fair  to  either  of  us.  In  the 
festal  side  of  my  life  she  figured  largely. 
I associate  her  with  the  first  of  every- 
thing that  happened  to  me — the  first 
Sunday-school,  the  first  hail-storm  (hid- 
ing under  her  bed).  Was  it  not  she 
who  took  me  to  my  first  party  at 
Hughie’s — pulling  me  through  the  snow 
on  a sled  with  swans'  heads  topping  the 
runners?  I saw  the  tiny  sled  not  long 
since,  and  marvel  that  it  could  have  been 
managed. 

Emma  remained  at  the  party,  al- 
though probably  uninvited.  I heard  her 
relating  to  my  mother  afterward  the 
story  of  Hughie’s  punishment  when  the 
refreshments  were  served,  and  what  she 
thought  of  Hughie’s  mother,  until  my 
mother  said,  “I  want  you  to  stop  talk- 
ing like  that.”  But  Emma  didn’t  stop, 
and  no  one  who  had  attended  the 
gathering  could  have  felt  anything  less 
than  his  best  indignation.  It  was  this 
way:  Hughie,  heading  the  procession 
into  the  dining-room,  had  sung  out 
“ Chocolate  cake!  Chocolate  cake!” 
when  the  sweet,  brown  vision,  towering 
amid  the  lady-fingers,  burst  upon  him. 
This  annoyed  the  elders,  who  believed 
in  discipline;  and  for  a punishment  to 
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Hughie,  or  the  rest  of  us — I have  always 
been  vague  about  it  in  my  mind — the 
cake  was  taken  away,  and  not  one  of  us 
had  the  minutest  slice. 

“And  don’t  tell  me  she  didn’t  do 
that  to  save  it,”  said  Emma,  in  spite 
of  warnings.  “What  had  the  rest  of 
•them  poor  younguns  done  not  to  have  no 
cake !’’  Several  years  after  that  Hughie’s 
mother  went  upon  the  stage.  “But 
what  could  you  expect?”  I heard  Emma 
say  to  mother. 

This  first  snowfall  of  my  memory  was 
followed  by  others  involving  forts  and 
battles  with  snowballs  across  the  irreg- 
ular, laboriously  rolled  walls.  To  be 
honest,  the  sporting  instincts  of  my 
cfiampion  were  not  of  the  best.  When 
it  would  seem  that  my  side  was  getting 
the  worst  of  it,  she  would  emerge  from 
the  kitchen  and  rout  our  enemy  with 
great  clods  of  snow,  although  they  were 
but  little  girls  and  boys  whose  molding 
of  the  round  white  weapons  was  im- 
peded by  wet  mittens.  “’Tain’t  fair!” 
the  other  side  would  shout.  And  it 
wasn’t,  but  she  would  never  come  in 
until  my  mother  would  summon  her. 
Her  eyes  would  be  gleaming,  and  her 
heavy,  unkempt  braids  falling  down 
upon  her  rough,  bent  shoulders.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  she  was  a 
child,  too,  at  such  times,  or  that  I 
would  ever  outstrip  her  in  our  process 
of  development. 

Outstrip,  did  I say?  I wonder.  Knowl- 
edge of  a kind  I acquired.  Could  I have 
been  but  twelve  when  the  taint  of  pomp 
and  circumstance  began  to  make  itself 
felt?  I was  still  crying:  “Why  not  have 
Emma  with  us?  Why  not?  Why  not?” 
when  I observed  that  she  held  her  knife 
and  fork  differently  from  us,  that  her 
hats  would  not  sit  right  on  her  head,  and 
that  there  were  words  that  I must  spell 
out  for  her  in  Mrs.  Southworth’s  novels. 

I wonder  now,  had  we  taken  to  the 
woods  upon  this  discovery  of  mine — if 
there  had  been  no  neighbors  about,  rap- 
idly acquiring  culture — would  Emma 
and  I have  escaped  this  shameful  period 
of  my  life  when  she  became  a creature 
inferior  to  me. 

I had  a little  friend  next  door.  Accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  things,  I despised 
this  little  girl  for  being  younger  than 
myself,  the  while  I loved  her  for  being 
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just  herself,  and  yet  stood  in  a sort  of 
awe  of  her  for — well,  for  the  extra 
branch  to  her  family  tree,  perhaps;  or,  to 
define  my  uneasy  respect  more  defi- 
nitely, because  their  hired  girl  wore  a 
cap. 

It  was  not  a white  one  with  a bobbing 
bow;  it  was  of  calico,  shirred  about,  but 
it  was  a badge.  It  belonged  to  a Cer- 
tain Kind  of  People.  It  was  the  Right 
Thing  for  them  to  wear.  There  were 
days  when  I lorded  it  over  this  small 
neighbor  because  our  hired  girl  didn’t 
wear  a cap.  I endeavored  to  put  her  in 
the  wrong  socially  by  placing  myself  in 
the  right.  I wedged  myself  into  the 
position  through  the  force  of  years  and 
argument,  but  I knew  that  I was  an 
interloper.  I knew,  from  all  that  I had 
read  and  gathered  out  of  a vast  experi- 
ence, that  Emma  should  have  worn  a 
cap.  The  matter  was  never  broached  to 
her,  although  I sat  through  meals  of  ner- 
vous, frozen  silence  with  the  resolve  to 
speak  to  her  of  it  when  the  pie  was  fin- 
ished. But  either  a certain  dignity  or 
a certain  fierceness  which  she  possessed 
kept  me  tongue-tied.  I was  only  brave 
enough  to  despise  her  as  time  went  on, 
and  I continued  to  accept  with  more  and 
more  languid  tolerance  the  kindnesses 
that  her  great  love  granted  me. 

As  my  manners  increased  in  elegance, 
it  must  have  been  that  a glaze  grew  over 
my  eyes.  I appeared  to  be  regarding 
her  through  a lorgnon.  For  the  lorgnon, 
of  all  the  instruments  of  torture  em- 
ployed in  social  life,  is  the  most  belit- 
tling. Her  face,  that  I once  thought 
beautiful,  became  commonplace.  I could 
see  her  eating  in  an  unlovely  manner; 
could  hear  the  uncouthness  of  her  speech ; 
could  watch  her  with  contempt  as  she 
ran  noisily  and  awkwardly  through  the 
house  in  her  eagerness  to  serve  us. 

With  curling  lips  I grew  into  young 
ladyhood.  All  the  democracy  of  youth 
had  vanished.  My  one  fear  was  that  of 
doing  the  Wrong  Thing,  and  encouraging 
it  in  our  household.  In  spite  of  my 
efforts  to  avoid  social  errors,  however, 
Emma  was  not  entirely  removed  from 
my  life.  By  the  employment  of  a sliding 
code  of  honor  she  could  still  sit  up  late 
to  starch  a gown  for  a picnic,  still  darn 
my  “all-over”  embroidery,  and  start  me, 
beautifully  equipped,  upon  my  fashion- 


able rounds.  But  she  must  not  stand 
upon  the  front  porch  to  watch  me  down 
the  street.  And,  above  all  things,  she 
must  not  rush  to  greet  me  when  I re- 
turned, upon  the  timid  arm  of  some  gal- 
lant, to  ask  if  my  time  had  been  a 
“nice”  one. 

When  I shut  my  eyes,  now,  the  mem- 
ory of  that  cool  stare  with  which  I met 
her  glad  questionings  freezes  my  lids. 

Then,  for  a time,  the  rainbow  days 
of  parties,  high-school  receptions,  ham- 
mocks, candy,  and  other  happenings 
vital  to  my  existence  were  obliterated  by 
the  black  engulfing  event  which,  in  its 
enormity,  its  simplicity,  found  me  cling- 
ing to  Emma  again.  Through  the  house 
of  death  she  moved  capably;  above  the 
sound  of  mother’s  grief  her  voice  rose 
assuringly.  In  the  days  before  my 
father  was  taken  from  the  room  where 
the  blinds  were  down  and  the  windows 
slightly  raised,  I was  once  more  in  the 
kitchen  with  her,  until,  I remember,  she 
pushed  me  into  the  front  of  the  house 
again,  her  poor  face  contorted  hideously. 
“Go  on  out — I got  to  cry;  I can’t  hold 
in  forever,”  she  said.  I went  wonder- 
ingly — he  wasn’t  her  father! 

Yet  the  colors  came  back  into  my 
rain-washed  sky,  and  with  them,  im- 
properly enough,  I returned  to  my  set 
regard  for  the  proprieties.  After  a 
space  my  mother  came  to  table  with  us, 
and  we  sat  staring  at  the  awful  empti- 
ness of  a place  that  would  never  be  filled. 
Emma  was  not  far  away,  yet  not  with 
us,  and  my  mother,  piteously  regarding 
the  cleared  expanse  of  linen  at  the  head, 
whispered  a plea  that  our  hired  girl  be 
called  in  to  join  us,  and  forever  after 
block  out  the  physical  bareness.  Little 
tendrils  of  longing  for  Emma,  too, 
stretched  out  from  my  body,  but  I was 
stem.  Sit  at  table  with  us  ? I shook  my 
head. 

My  mother  looked  at  me  as  I re- 
mained miserably  resolved.  Then  she 
spoke  quietly:  “ Emma  was  good  enough 
for  your  father  to  lay  his  dying  hand 
upon  her  head  as  she  knelt  by  his  bed- 
side. She  was  good  enough  to  call  by 
name  with  his  last  breath.” 

Somehow  the  meal  went  on,  each 
stumbling  silently  through  the  grace 
which,  always  before,  he  had  pronounced 
aloud;  each  wondering,  no  doubt,  why, 
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in  all  the  years,  we  had  not  more  per- 
fectly acquired  it.  But  the  Right  Thing 
had  been  accomplished. 

Within  the  next  few  months,  by  many 
processes  of  enforced  elimination,  we 
found  ourselves  very  nearly  at  that  first 
state  of  tinned  lobster  served  on  the 
marble-topped  table.  As  if  to  alleviate 
the  discomforts  of  our  condition,  the 
table  itself  had  taken  on  a significance 
that  gave  it  more  importance  than  its 
mid-Victorian  ugliness  justified.  It  was 
now  an  “old  piece”  that  had  been. long 
in  the  family.  And  the  consciousness  of 
possessing  it  added  to  that  feeling  of 
gentility  which  attaches  itself  to  those 
who  have  enjoyed  riches,  but  were  now 
far  removed  from  them. 

We,  or  rather  I,  made  a virtue  out  of 
having  lost  our  house,  our  horses,  and 
our  hired  man.  I basked  in  the  melan- 
choly of  our  estate,  and  covered  any  lack 
of  creature  comforts  with  an  air  of  pride. 
It  was  the  particular  form  of  pride  that 
no  one  who  was  still  pleasantly  well-off 
could  suitably  display.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  only  rich  privilege  left  us. 

No;  there  was  one  other.  Emma  re- 
mained with  us,  and  not  even  my  little 
friend  next  door,  who  savored  of  the 
firmly,  if  not  newly,  wealthy,  could  share 
my  prerogative  in  the  possessing  of  a 
“dear  old  family  servant.”  Their  cook 
with  the  neat  headgear  had  gone  out  of 
their  lives  years  before,  to  be  replaced  by 
a succession  of  menials,  all  becapped., 
to  be  sure,  but  by  their  inconstancy 
robbing  the  family  of  our  excellent  asset. 

Emma  was  the  last  to  leave  the  “ big” 
house  after  the  last  van  had  departed, 
yet,  miraculously  enough,  she  was  the 
first  to  reach  the  little  cottage  to  which 
we  had  removed.  At  least  her  pervading 
presence  has  left  that  impression  with 
me.  She  stood,  incorrectly,  on  the  tiny 
front  porch  to  welcome  us  home  as  we 
straggled  up  the  narrow  walk  in  the  dusk 
of  a raw  spring  day.  “The  oven  draws 
grand,”  she  said  to  my  mother,  and  then, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  they  wept  in 
each  other's  arms. 

There  were  neighbors  about — strange 
ones,  peering — but  I managed  to  assuage 
my  embarrassment  over  the  situation 
with  the  new,  complacent  thought  of 
Emma  as  a Faithful  Retainer.  The  em- 
bracing scene  might  have  happened  in  a 


play;  in  fact,  it  frequently  did,  and 
never  without  a choking  among  the  audi- 
ence. That  I might  get  into  the  lime- 
light as  well  I also  made  some  show  of 
affection.  United,  we  went  into  the 
dreary  house,  and,  as  usual,  ate  our 
hired  girl’s  supper. 

No  coat  of  mail  is  as  impenetrable  as 
the  veneer  of  snobbery.  Otherwise  an 
appreciation,  not  only  of  Emma’s  role, 
but  of  Emma  in  the  role,  would  certainly 
have  soaked  through  to  the  soul  of  me. 
But  it  was  not  to  come  until  the  varnish 
of  my  proud  shell  had  been  blistered 
from  my  body  by  the  hot  strife  with  the 
outer  world.  It  was  not  in  the  home 
that  I found  home  truths.  I was  too 
near. 

If  I was  proud,  she  was  doubly  so — for 
us.  She  elected  to  do  the  daily  market- 
ing herself  instead  of  trading  with  the 
near-by  grocer,  going  to  and  fro,  carrying 
a large  basket  with  a cover.  It  was  a 
cover  that  successfully  hid  the  meager 
parcels  which  lay  scattered  at  the  bot- 
tom. Although  without  the  services  of 
a man,  our  lawn  was  kept  in  exquisite 
order,  and  only  the  neighbor  sufficiently 
interested  to  peep  through  his  casement 
at  four  in  the  morning  ever  learned  that 
it  was  Emma  who  was  running  the  lawn- 
mower  over  the  grass  to  save  an  extra 
expenditure. 

I like  to  think  that  she  found  a satis- 
faction in  doing  this,  apart  fro.m  my 
mother’s  appreciation.  I like  to  think, 
and  I do  believe,  that  she  never  knew 
just  how  lowly  I placed  her.  God  had 
given  her  a certain  obtuseness,  a sense 
of  proportion  it  might  have  been,  which 
kept  her  oblivious  of  any  social  distinc- 
tion that  I attempted  to  maintain.  Not 
for  a moment  did  she  look  upon  herself 
as  a Faithful  Retainer.  She  was  The 
Lady  who  Helped. 

As  a Lady  she  had  diversions,  many 
of  which  I was  willing  to  grant  her  as 
right  and  proper,  but  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  grasp  the  idea  that  Emma 
should  want  to  have  any  of  the  things 
nature  was  trying  to  procure  for  me. 
For  years  she  had  comported  herself  to 
my  satisfaction  in  many  respects.  She 
had  never  kept  company  with  any  one. 
Although  I was  engaged  in  keeping  any 
company  that  cared  to  click  the  front 
gate  and  lump  itself  down  on  the  steps 
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beside  me,  it  would  have  amused  me 
immensely  had  Emma  followed  my 
course.  She  was  too  old  for  that.  She 
had  always  been  too  old.  I often  won- 
dered just  why  she  dressed  up,  and  for 
whom. 

/ had  reasons  for  dressing  up,  for  doing 
my  hair  each  night;  and  it  may  have 
been  the  charm  of  my  bang,  and  its  evi- 
dent ensnaring  qualities,  that  tempted 
her  to  emulation.  Or  was  it  the  Spring, 
and  its  driving  qualities,  of  which  I had 
yet  to  leam  ? 

It  was  on  a return  from  a June  visit 
to  a neighboring  town  the  following  year 
that  she  greeted  us,  not  in  the  glare  of 
the  front  porch,  but  a little  in  the  shadow 
of  the  hall,  with  a bang  extending  from 
the  back  of  her  head  to  the  tip  of  her 
nose.  She  was,  to  me,  absurd,  a thing 
to  be  laughed  at.  It  wounded  one’s 
feelings.  It  was  not  the  Right  Thing 
for  a Faithful  Retainer  to  possess.  I 
kissed  her,  according  to  precedent,  but 
my  attitude  was  disapproving. 

And  that  was  not  all!  She  was  fever- 
ishly anxious  to  get  off  that  evening  to  a 
lodge  meeting.  A lodge  meeting  was 
one  of  the  diversions  I had  never  dis- 
couraged. I felt  it  to  be  in  line  with  her 
Walk  of  Life.  But  when  she  returned 
she  was  not  alone!  Some  one  came  with 
her,  involving  a delay  at  the  front  gate 
(she  never  used  the  back  one)  and  ne- 
cessitating a shamed  explanation  to  my 
own  joyous  band  on  the  steps. 

I was  indignant,  and  the  rest  of  us 
were  variously  entertained  over  Emma’s 
“ beau.”  But  owing  to  that  quality  of 
fierceness  which  we  were  conscious  of  her 
possessing,  we  did  not  speak  to  her  of  her 
weakness,  and  she  sang  all  through  the 
summer  up  to  the  first  china-asters.  I 
don’t  know  if  the  flowers  were  as  sig- 
nificant to  her  of  the  chill  of  life  as  they 
became  to  me;  but  years  after,  when  I 
was  picking  these  autumn  blossoms  to 
put  into  her  poor  hands,  she  spoke  ten- 
derly of  them.  “They  always  make  me 
feel  sad,  kinda,”  she  said.  And  I knew 
the  reason. 

It  was  china-aster  time  at  the  end  of 
that  summer  in  which  she  had  enjoyed 
a beau  that  my  mother  brought  herself 
to  speak  of  this  folly  which  had  to  do 
with  “Langtry  bangs”  and  continual 
singing.  I never  knew  what  my  mother 


said,  or  how  she  had  informed  herself — 
she  shut  me  sternly  out  of  her  confidence 
— but  there  had  been  words,  and  tears 
in  the  night,  and  “Why  not?”  from 
Emma,  over  and  over  again. 

“Because  he  isn’t  any  good,”  my 
mother’s  voice  once  swept  out  upon  the 
darkness. 

Following  that  were  defiant  days,  a 
gathering  together  of  Emma’s  effects, 
and  a tightening  of  her  lips  even  while 
her  lids  were  red.  Yet  she  did  not  leave 
us,  after  all.  One  evening,  late,  a hack 
drove  up  to  our  side  door.  I was  not 
sleeping,  for  a lover’s  quarrel  had  ensued 
that  evening  on  the  front  steps.  I have 
forgotten  the  name  of  the  young  man 
now,  but  for  the  time  the  world  had 
stopped. 

So  I listened  through  my  open  window 
— listened  to  Emma  making  her  great 
renunciation,  listened  to  her  contemptu- 
ously. “ I would  ’a’  liked  to  have  went,” 
she  said  many  times  in  answer  to  a 
rough,  rumbling  voice. 

Finally  the  hack  drove  away.  My 
quarrel  was  made  up  by  early  telephone, 
and  Emma  trained  back  her  bangs  with 
side-combs  and  went  about  her  tasks. 

That  was  the  autumn  I went  East  to 
begin  my  new  work.  I was  running  in 
and  out  of  Emma’s  room  depleting  her 
work-basket  for  my  own,  and  once  she 
was  in  the  act  of  changing  her  gown.  I 
had  never  before  seen  her  without  her 
homely  working-clothes.  I stared  stu- 
pidly. A finger  of  life  laid  itself  for  the 
first  time  upon  my  sleeping  conscious- 
ness. Emma  was  a woman  like  me.  She 
was  soft  and  young  like  me.  And  she 
had  cried,  “Why  not?”  to  my  mother. 
I tiptoed  away.  “Why  not,”  indeed! 

The  hand  of  life  had  closed  about  me 
before  I saw  Emma  again.  The  fingers, 
all  of  them,  had  clutched  at  my  throat, 
twisted  themselves  about  my  heart.  I 
had  gone  out  to  do  battle  with  the 
world. 

One  by  one  the  standards  that  I held 
aloft  went  down.  I know  now  that  they 
had  not  been  glorious  standards,  that 
the  mottoes  inscribed  upon  them  could 
have  carried  me  no  farther  than  the  rail- 
way station  of  our  little  city.  But  they 
were  all  I had. 

Robbed,  bewildered,  I stood  alone, 
conscious  that  I must  raise  new  banners 
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A Northern  Woman  in  the  Confederacy 

FROM  TMi.  liiM.'V  Of  « f'-OFNi  M'MO 

RicHMovwi  iSm.  ihv  pay  that  was  due  limbi  arrived  here 
J1EGIN  hast  to  ap~  with  only fen  dollars  Since  that  was 
■ pi.  crate  the  fact  ^ of  an  inadequate  <i.mt  to  commence.  life  on, 

..‘-.[’i  | *•«  Southern  Confed-  I h od  resolved,  to  a oammfrree  of  way's 

y | ; icy,  and  that  I am  in  and  means  to  invest  in  lemonade*  and 

* ml  of 'it— -though,  as  f sherry -i  ■o.iih.h.-r.s-  for  the  benefit  rjf  myself 

h)ok'  around  Upon  this  and  friends. 

yZ*  : C v 'C  '-i  .-Kfifnl  civvy  l hope  it  "fht-  Northern  papers  received  - to-day 
•u  . ■•••.•  ■ -h..o • of  the  . consequences.-  are bHvdwicb  details  of  warlike  prvpara- 

Already,  boweVer,  there  is.  some  talk  of  tions.  hrukerti  roads,  and  humOii  Urnfes, 
making  it  the  capital,  and  * large  parry  all  of  which  makes  me  foci,  quire  im«a'sy 
is  in  favor  of  vr,  while  the  residents;  of  a hour  F...  nor  do  1 at  all  fancy  ihs  pos- 
the  city  make  stiot/g  idyic-cnorvs,  .some  sihic  contingency  of  being:  launched  otj 
tea  ring  one  thing,  cormysnothcr,  dread-'  *hc  revolutionary  stream  in  my  own  frail 
ipg  the  irijbiikhf people no . hack,  without  rudder,  without-  anchor, 
while  outside  barbarians  hint  that  a kt*  and  without  convoy, 
tie  piquant  demoralizatum  ts  the  one 

thing  needed  to  make  Richmond society  H.chmovu. 

perfect.  Just  now%  .■'idorrur]  with  the  I have  passed  tfit  fast  three  days  in 
'"pomp*  pride,  and  cifyuffiMapee”  of  walking.  dfkviu#,  visitihgt  'Twi^jps  arp: ; \ 
war,  without  its  honors,  ;<  is  one  ol  the  hurtv  tug  in  from  all  .directions,  and  as’ 
most  attractive  places  I hayp  ey<:t  seen,  rapidly  hurrying  away  again,  though  it 
Col.  Robert  E.  S <->•  is  her*-  m command  is  not  proper  au  ask  why  nr  wherefore, 
of  the  st:«.e  fpnres,  looking  eialm  and  ant!  I suppose  hone  hut  spies  and  officers 
cool,  bur  much  more  grave  tiusti  I have  in  command  have  an v accurate  infotrna* 
ever  seen  him.  afidhas  aiVfeiay  ■impress-  tion.  Conversation  turns  on  C y 

ed  himself  upon  people  a>  a leader.  points,-* “bast  i of  operations,''  “lines  »d 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  is  also  here,  defense.  ! ,smi  glorious  plans  for  the  cap" 
another  of  Virginia's  dtsTingolshed  sons  tute  of  -Washington-.  City.  while  men  of 
from  whom  much  is  expected,  wirh  the  all  ages  and  sire* .are  “ deploying  ” about 
dashing  Colonel  MagnojfU',  who  accepts  the  hotels  and  pskinnishing’y  up  and 
the  war  as  philosophically  -as  he  does  down  -the  streers;  The  .street  irTpure- 
everything  else,  and  will  undoubtedly  -d  surely  in  front,  of  this  hotel  is  the  drill-, 
win  renown,  Alyeady  he  isai  wmnk.wdth  ground  for  a eiunpAny,- 

his  accustomed  energy  and  will  speak  and’it  is  Olig  of  toy  orcupatlohs  to  see 
in  loud  tunes  when  nevr  hc.ud  from,  hoiv  na  rurally  these  polka  -dancing  young 
1 s>h  a t:ry.o  dr.il  vd'  Mrs.  johiiston.  me-ii  rake  to  tin  ^dopbly-qiiiik.''  This 
our  conVirsiuioirs  ranging  born  grave  io  company  represent?-  the  ffiovt-t  of  South 
pi y,  from  lively  to  seyyrty  ov  the  most  Carolina  chivalry,  and  numbers  in  its 
impartial  manner.  ' AhtyuCakdgythyr  the  ranks  TrcStans,  ff ampniny.  Mappings,, yy,;, 
most  agreeable  woman.  1 .have  es  »•  r met.  Ruldidges.  ‘.yisd  die  parts,  to:,. . evruurtl.v  ;i 
Today  a Maryknmlvj  apd  an  old  very  handsome  bqTyAffyTjgn.,  rh’opAh'jhy  T ' 
ftiend  iof  piv  me,  old  ' association?;  witt  -fprevgr  prevent  y, 

and,  in  the  most  dwkare  maimer.  begged  npr  '-mnipfelCnding  or  uppreciariug  the 
that  J would  call  upon  him  for  any  pc-  status  of  these  High  privates.  I.ast  £*ns- 
.cti'niarv  assistance!  might  need -before  the  nine  i Sergeant  Somcbod  v was  inrerV 
return  of  E. ! the  writer's  husbandj.  This:  duct-d,  and  1 received  him  w ith  rhat  soft 
rciiev'es  nie  much,  as,  owing  to  the-  United  of  mental  ''gulp  ’'  w ith  which  l teciTre 
Stares  Government  refusing  to  give  E„  everything  nowaday.,,  but  I soon  dis- 
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covered  that  he  wanted  only  ten  min- 
utes' srart  to  prove  himself  a.  most  charm- 
ing man,  with  a fund  of  conversation 
that  never  once  trenched  on  war  nr 
puli  tics.  It  scents  a grea  r waste  of  mate-"- 
rial  to  put  stWh  melt  in  the  ranks,  hut 
it's  encouraging  to  know  that  they  arc 
and  indeed  there  is  no 
money,  tastes. 


triotic  speeches  in  every  town,  large  and 
small,  we  arrived  here  about  dark,  and 
without  warning  w etc  Ushered  into  the 
crowded  parlor  of  rite  Exchange  Hotel 
There,  sat.  alirhe  war. Id  and  his  wife,  tn 
full  everting  f.oiiettej  and  before  I could 
make  my  escape  l was  recognized 
through  the  artrqgi' -rtf  a thin  brown  veil 
and  .sever;?.?  of  dust.  We. -after- 

ward ascertained 

■ that:  the  house 

| -was,  so  full  that 
every  available 


willing  t<i  g»; . 
sacrifice— 'whether  of  life, 
habits,  or  associa- 
tions—that  these 
men  art  not. ready' 
to  make.  'y| ;y 
E.  returned  yes- 
terday after  en- 
countering annoy- 
ances of  all  kinds, 
but  feels  himself 
quite  fortunate  in 
running  the 
gantlet  wit  Hou t 
sc  nous  de  tention. 

He  describes  the 
same  scenes  that 
we  are  surrounded 
bv,  and  says  thy 
Northern  people 
are  in  earnest,  hut 
feel  quite  secure 
behind  their  sev- 
enty-five thou- 
sand volunteers 
and  the  Seventh 
New  York  .regi- 
ment. The  wise 
ones  here  predice 
that  Mr.  Lincoln 

;^rtd^dddpi|plfc  h^'yall  before  long,  imd 
we  hear  that  General  .Sctifr  is  of  the 
sa me  opinion,  and  is  consequently  looked 
upon  as  an  old  fogy  by  the  ” 
rtfl”  kind,  E,  hgs.  dtyidt-d  to  offer  his 
services  tr>  the  Confederacy,  though 
many  of  his  friends  advise  him  to  trike  an 
appointment  'under  the  Xi$ir  seififzr 
OTonwif,.'  If  one  must  be  In  a .revolu- 
tion, I think,  mysyU,,  th.yt  the  center  is 
mow  desirable  fjiiih,  the:  circdrhfcrCn^g, 
1 shall  yvrite-^d'''  ftftfti  • our  IbiKVvcg'ptfaR 
if  Pm  not  rompleTeh  demoralized  in 


iyf.vffMt  JraSEI'M  t.  k.MSSTON 

firtij)  t?  ;<tt  - ;jj* tittf  &ricfc  H-  MaerVi' 


r»uHvtmftv  .situated  on  a ml!  Kfticfo  com- 
iriamlx'  a view  of  (he  whole  town.;'  The 
t'tifigrr  s's  is  known-  as  ” the  Provisional,” 
and  i?  said  to  be  acting  w-irh  great  una- 
rtimity,  passing  laws  every  day  yyitbout 
t he.  exciterm-m  of  a shadow  of  opposition. 

The  uniform  of  the  Confederacy  is  to 
be  gray,  with  insignia  of  rank  on  the 
collar  ahd  sleeves.  Tin.  ornaments  are 


_ V;.  MqmcoMfexvi  Ajla  ; 

After  a most  h tiguing  journey  from 
Richmond,  enlivened  only  by  military 
maneu  vers  of  awkward,  squads  and  piy 
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they  will  when  ev- 
en thing  becoming  is  ex- 
ha  usted. 

1'hfe  atfiios|}ber«  of  Mont- 
gomery h?  Certainly-  much 
Jess  warlike  than  that  of 
Richmond,  or  a ny  other 
place  1 have  been  tp,  nor  do 
people  seem  to  be  baif  st'j 
much  in  earnest,  while  if  is 
said  the  Government  itself 
is  not  making  the  must 
strenuous  extrt urns  t>>  put 
the  country  on  a war /opt- 
ing, 'Die  -different  scaHs 
art  send » rig  to  Europe--  h it 
arms  and  ainmunition-  but 
an  official  said  the  other  day 
that  the  Government  in- 
tteridted  to  take  them  front 
its  temtTOe.s.  Yesterday  IE. 
mimeied  into  service  a regi- 
ment of  fme-lnoking  men, 
said  to  represent  fabulhu? 
wealth,  as  the  best  and 
wealthiest  men  are  going 
into  the  tanks.  Ir  makes 
me  sad  to  st*o  them,  and  I 
cannot  help  belie, vine  - in 
that  little  corner  of  my 
brain  which  might  to  be 
paralyzed  for  the  presents— 
fhat  tho^  yv-ho  arte  left  will 
bud  little  difficulty  in  count- 
ing t heir  fort  tints  by  the 
time  the  war  is  over* 

Mis.  Davis  has  nistde- Jh^rstdf 
W‘b;at  unpopular  by  -paying  opfridyvhst 
she  has  no  pentomd  feeling  agaiosr 

her  Northern  friends;  of^ whoin she  bfet/; 
mi  talki  arid  rakes  great  interest  b 

their  syteifatcy  it  is  almost  a pity;  jsh/ 
s.m  s so  much,  as  there  are  always  some 
who  atcr willthc  to  usy  ir  t»  her  dis;o}van- 

hay*  crept 

into  our  model  republic.  anil  sou.-,  -,-t 
gild  vtaiidingv  have  been  impratted  -vyrtfi 


MfihS  , Ieh  eRsf  JN  OAviw 

Photograph  iron)  the  c<jUe^ip:«n  of  FrcdorivU  il.  Mzscrye 


of  fitivvers  and  sent  to  Mrs.  Davis  by  the 
yybng  girls  of  ay  neighboring  seminary 
The  ham  Were  red  andwbite  rpsesv  the 
blue  held  Was  larkspur,  and  the:  stars 
vliHV  jasmine,  so  ingeniously  woven 
together  that  it  could  be  handled  wit  hr 
• tuf.  falling  in  pieces.  Many  persons  ob- 
ject tb  the  Confederate  flag  bccauseit  is 
so  like  the  Union  pricy  1 like  it  for  that 
WJY  feasotn  though  ir  can  never  ftecyill 
as  many  pleasant  associations,  whareyter 
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congress.  arid  other  respectable  instirti-  that  the  people  .in  the  streets  looked  ex- 
tions.  flow  long  will  it  last?  cited  and  I t bought  there  must  he  some 

news»  but  they  laughed  at  my  nervous 
Richmond  Fancies,  and  I.  was  somewhat  reassured 
How  shall  I describe  the  eventy  of  the  by  Mrs,  P.  saying  rh-tr  we  weuid  cer- 
ln$f  ten  daysdpp^Iye  ynu  anjr  ideanfthe  tajnly  knrmifthereyas  imynewy  of 
feeling  by  which  1 importance.  Hoiyever,  upon  ntir  return , 

It  satins  a>  if  ten  years  had  odlnf  oy?r  I again  remarked  the  stone  anxious-  ex- 
my  head,  and  that  the  scenes  ofstiHViing  pressiun  on  every  to unten  .1  n ce , a nrJ , 
| ha  ve;  yytfnessed ^ had  burned  themselves  more  »o  convince  me  :<tf,mytypip  thari 
into  mv  heart,  withering  every  assmin-  anything  else,  -Mes,  D.  Wked  a gently- 
tion  of  the  past  and  every'  hope'  of  the  man  who  was  passing.  If  there  'was  any 
furore.  We  have  talked  of  battles.  and  . news.  *’  }Vy,  mad.ym,'*  he  -replied, 
said  that,  they  were  fought  here  and  ‘Hhey  ha>ae,  hi*en  hghViftg  at  Manassas 
there,  or  would  be-,  bur  thy  ihrst  of  since sTJCc^Etek-.  this  tnuutnnig.,:y  1 doiiut 
July,  i$6i,  made  us  realize  for  the  first  knym  bow  wc*  got  ioov  rhe  hotel,  but 
time  what  war  means..  when  there  we  were  met  by"  the  ladies, 

The  day  dawned  rjuierlyy  yalmly,  who  ha'dy«fet'«?ygiyed  *fci?  tamtf.mfomia- 
beauufully.  Although  sve  knew  Mr.  tion,  and  were  perfectly  beside  fheert- 
Davts  had  gone  rr>  Manas; as  junction,,  selves  'With,  terror  and  anxiety.  There 
we  never  suspected  oht  object*  but  on-  Were  terf  of  us  whose  husbands  were- 
joyed  the  day  one  .*>f  rest,  few  of  us  known  to  be  on  rhat  field,  while  all  the 
even  ^t>me  to  church.  Nor  was  there  others  had  sons,  brothtrsi  or  Some  near 
anything  t.»  disturb  the  calm,  except  the  relation,  and  one  pour  lady’s  family  was 
sad  dim  of  arreudinu  the  funeral  of  a represented  by  her  husband,  two  sons, 
frieijd *s  ehjld  at  hvt  tyclocfe  -fxi  she  afrer-  a brother,  and  a brorher-m-ht  w.  Three 
noon.  I remarked  to  Mrs,  Davis-  and  hours  passed  in  this  suspense  before  we 
Mrs.. Johnston, avho  were  ih  the  carriage,  received  a'  private  telegram  from  Mr. 
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Davis  with  a list  of  officers  killed  and 
wounded,  which,  while  it  relieved  most 
of  us,  brought  a crowning  sorrow  to  Mrs. 
Barstow.  Fortunately  she  was  not  in 
the  room  when  it  was  read,  and  we  were 
enabled  to  defer  until  the  next  day  a 
communication  which  no  one  felt  willing 
to  convey.  So  we  retired  to  our  rooms 
with  grateful  hearts,  though  death  came 
too  near  for  us  to  feel  any  elation  at 
Mr.  Davis’s  other  telegrams,  which  an- 
nounced to  the  people  victory,  in  these 
words:  “We  have  won  a glorious,  though 
dearly  bought  victory.  Night  closed  on 
the  enemy  in  full  (light  and  closely  pur- 
sued.” 

The  next  day  was  one  of  clouds  and 
darkness,  with  a pouring  rain  which  dis- 
turbed the  working  of  the  wires.  For 
nearly  twenty-four  hours  we  were  with- 
out another  word  from  Manassas,  and  no 
one  would  have  imagined  Richmond  to 
be  the  capital  of  a victorious  people.  It 
seemed  as  if  a pall  had  fallen  on  every 
house,  and  people  spoke  low  to  each 
other  as  they  waited  to  learn  with  what 
rice  victory  was  bought.  Every  family 
ad  its  representative  with  the  army, 
and  the  women  who  had  talked  so  freely 
of  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  them  were 
bowed  down  to  the  dust,  fearing  they 
might  be  called  upon.  Among  our- 
selves, with  that  poor  stricken  woman  in 
the  midst  of  us,  there  could  be  nothing 
like  rejoicing,  and  one  of  our  number, 
coming  out  of  her  room,  said,  “God 
help  us  if  this  is  what  we  have  prayed 
for!”  The  day  wore  on,  and  it  was  not 
until  late  at  night  that  telegrams  began 
coming  in,  each  one  bearing  its  message 
of  joy  or  sorrow;  but  by  the  morning 
of  Tuesday,  which  opened  brightly,  the 
Richmond  people  began  to  look  up. 
There  was  more  of  good  news  than  bad 
for  them,  and  by  tne  time  Mr.  Davis 
had  returned  and  had  addressed  them 
in  one  of  his  stirring  speeches  they  were 
almost  wild  with  enthusiasm.  To  me, 
one  of  the  saddest  moments  in  all  that 
time  was  when  everything  appeared  the 
brightest — when  Mr.  Davis  had  re- 
turned, and  the  parlors  were  illuminated, 
and  friends  were  congratulating  one 
another,  and  the  street  in  front  of  the 
house  was  crowded  with  a multitude 
cheering  for  “the  President,”  “the 
Confederacy,”  “the  Generals,”  and 


“the  Army”;  while,  like  a passage  in 
the  minor  key  in  some  brilliant  piece  of 
music,  I heard  at  a distance  the  “Dead 
March,”  and  knew  that  the  bodies  of 
General  Barstow  and  General  Bee  were 
being  escorted  to  the  State  Capitol.  I 
left  the  parlor  feeling  that,  let  war  bring 
what  it  would,  I should  always  hear  the 
accompaniment  of  that  sad  note.  The 
next  day  the  bodies  lay  in  state  in  the 
Senate  Room,  where  they  were  visited  by 
hundreds.  Eloquent  eulogies  were  pro- 
nounced by  their  personal  friends,  and 
the  determination  to  avenge  them  re- 
corded on  high.  The  trains  also  began 
to  bring  in  the  wounded.  Richmond 
threw  open  the  doors  of  its  private 
houses,  and  ladies  who  would  have 
shrunk  a few  days  before  from  the  sight 
of  blood  devoted  all  their  time  to  dress- 
ing wounds  and  caring  for  the  sick. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle 
Mrs.  Johnston  and  I,  hearing  of  a good 
opportunity  to  go  to  Manassas,  procured 
tne  necessary  permission  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and,  without  listening  to 
any  remonstrances,  took  the  early  morn- 
ing train. 

On  the  way  we  met  the  train  contain- 
ing Union  prisoners,  but  they  seemed  to 
enjoy  their  situation  so  much,  laughing 
and  singing,  and  were  such  a horrible- 
looking set,  that  we  felt  it  would  be  going 
quite  out  of  our  way  to  sympathize  with 
them,  tacitly  agreeing  to  look  on  them 
as  so  many  curiosities.  Upon  our  arrival 
at  the  Junction  we  were  met  by  General 
Johnston  and  several  officers  of  his  staff, 
who  conducted  us  in  safety  through  the 
scene  of  confusion  that  surrounded  the 
depot.  There  were  congregated  the 
sick,  the  well,  and  the  wounded,  Union- 
ists and  Disunionists,  conquerors  and 
conquered,  people  who  had  just  found 
their  friends,  and  others,  alas!  who  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  theirs 
in  this  world,  while  surgeons  and  hospital 
attendants  were  either  placing  those  of 
the  wounded  who  could  be  moved  into 
the  return  train,  or  anxiously  looking  for 
the  medicines  and  little  comforts  that 
were  expected  from  Richmond.  By 
some  strange  carelessness  or  oversight 
the  medical  department  found  itself, 
after  the  battle,  deficient  in  the  very 
articles  it  most  needed,  and  many  a poor 
wretch  lay  there  groaning  when  a little 
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morphine  would  have  relieved  him.  We 
were  successfully  pushed  and  piloted 
into  the  carriage  that  stood  in  waiting, 
and  soon  reached  the  headquarters,  a 
small  farm-house  with  nothing  to  distin- 
guish it  but  its  temporary  occupants. 
Almost  the  first  things  we  saw  were  the 
captured  cannon,  and  the  first  thing  we 
heard  was  an  account  of  the  thirty  thou- 
sand handcuffs  that  had  been  taken. 
1 his  hinted  at  such  an  uncomfortable 
state  of  subjection  that  I worked  up 
a very  respectable  feeling  of  rebellion, 
when  a well-meaning  but  stupid  man 
informed  me  there  was  nothing  in  it— 
that  one  box  of  handcuffs  was  taken,  and 
that  ir  was  quite  proper  an  army  of  that 
size  should  have  that  number.  I thought 
to  myself  that  shackles  for  the  feet 
would  have  been  more  useful  under  the 


ment  creature  comforts  are  a matter  of 
minor  importance.  After  a fatiguing 
day’s  journey  one  can  sleep  very  well  on  a 
camp  cot,  with  nothing  to  separate  one 
from  the  outer  world  but  a Sibley  tent- 
more  especially  if  one  feels,  as  I did,  that 
everything  had  been  done  to  render  it  as 
comfortable  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit. It  was  not  until  the  next  morning, 
when  I discovered  that  my  occupancy 
of  the  tent  had  obliged  all  the  gentlemen 
to  bivouac  under  trees,  that  I fully  real- 
ized what  an  unjustifiable  imposition  I 
was*  Tents,  it  seems,  are  not  among 
the  superfluities  of  the  Confederacy;  and 
indeed,  the  more  I see  and  hear,  the  more 
impressed  am  I with  the  belief  that  vve 
are  going  to  war  with  very  few  of  its 
requisites.  But  what  surprised  me  more 
than  all  else  was  to  hear  intelligent  men 


more 

circumstances. 

In  a few  moments  E.  came  in  to  say 
thar  his  “mess**  were  in  readiness  to 
receive  and  welcome  us;  so,  declining 
the  kind  invitation  to  remain  in  the 
house,  I walked  over  to  the  encampment 
and  found  it  just  what  might  have  been 
expected.  However,  in  times  of  excite- 
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North.  As  a people,  we  are  given  to 
boasting.  I look  forward  to  the  future 
with  great  horror,  whichever  party  is 
victorious,  but  privately  entertain  the 
idea  that  neither  will  be  till  both  have 
suffered  enough  to  teach  them  a proper 
respect  for  each  other.  I remember  hear- 
ing some  gentlemen  in  Washington  dis- 
cussing this  very  question,  and  they 
agreed  that  the  North  needed  a defeat 
to  unite  it — opposite  views,  I confess, 
but  I give  them  to  you  for  what  they  are 
worth. 

Of  course  I heard  many  interesting 
incidents  of  the  battle,  each  one  having 
an  experience  of  his  own  to  relate.  I 
also  heard  a great  deal  of  the  technical 
part  of  it,  which  I did  not  understand, 
and  when  I was  taken  over  the  field  I 
knew  less  than  I did  before.  If  you  are 
so  behind  the  times  as  to  imagine  that  a 
battlefield  is  anything  like  the  pictures 
you  see,  disabuse  yourself  of  the  idea  at 
once.  If  you  suppose,  as  I did,  that  two 
lines  of  men  are  drawn  up  opposite  to 
each  other  on  a level  piece  of  ground 
with  nothing  to  do  but  fight^you  confess 
a lamentable  ignorance.  This  battle- 
field covered  some  seven  miles  in  extent. 
In  that  territory  there  may  have  been 
some  level  spots,  but  I saw  nothing  but 
a broken  country  interspersed  with 
woods,  streams,  and  quite  respectable 
little  hills,  and  when  I heard  that  the 
enemy  advanced  in  such  and  such  a 
direction,  and  perhaps  some  two  miles 
distant  was  shown  the  exact  spot  where 
some  brilliant  manceuver  dislodged  or 
scattered  that  enemy,  you  will  not 
wonder  that  I could  not  understand, 
though  General  Beauregard  himself  con- 
descended to  explain.  By  the  by,  he 
looks  like  one  of  Napoleon’s  marshals, 
and  was  evidently  meant  for  a soldier. 
The  only  facts  I really  appreciated  were 
the  numbers  of  new-made  graves,  and 
the  atmosphere,  which  in  some  portions 
of  the  field  was  almost  insupportable. 

I also  fully  realized  the  situation  of 
our  old  friend  Captain  Ricketts,  who 
is  wounded  and  a prisoner.  He  is  in  a 
house  at  about  the  center  of  the  field, 
which,  because  of  the  convenience  of  its 
location,  was’converted  into  a temporary 
hospital.  There  I found  Federals  and 
Secessionists  occupying  adjoining  rooms, 
all  suffering  alike  and  all  miserable  for 


the  lack  of  some  articles  which  a little 
forethought  might  have  provided.  Hear- 
ing that  Captain  Ricketts  was  in  a de- 
plorable condition,  I ransacked  the  mess- 
chest  for  such  things  as  I thought  he 
might  need,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a 
bottle  of  brandy,  some  rice,  and  some 
sugar,  which,  with  the  only  blanket  we 
had,  I was  conveying  to  him,  when,  in 
passing  the  room  that  adjoined  his,  I saw 
a young  Middleton  of  South  Carolina 
lying  on  a heap  of  straw  in  the  comer, 

fasping  his  life  away  from  exhaustion. 

lis  wound  had  been  pronounced  mortal 
from  the  first,  but,  having  no  stimulants 
to  give  him,  his  poor  father  and  brother, 
who  sat  beside  him,  felt  that  he  was 
dying  sooner  than  he  needed  to.  I 
shared  the  brandy  I had  with  them,  and, 
after  making  some  arrow-root,  went  into 
the  next  room,  where  lay  Captain  Rick- 
etts and  several  other  Federal  officers. 
Mrs.  R.  had  arrived  the  previous  evening 
from  Washington  and  was  doing  all  that 
could  be  done  with  their  limited  means 
and  poor  accommodations.  The  Cap- 
tain was  suffering  dreadfully  from  his 
wound,  but  was  better  off  than  the  Con- 
federate wounded,  as  he  lay  on  a camp 
cot  instead  of  on  the  floor.  He  never 
alluded  to  the  battle  except  once,  when 
he  pointed  to  the  place  where  he  lost  his 
guns  and  where  young  Ramsay  was 
killed.  Mrs.  R.  described  the  scene  that 
greeted  her  as  she  entered  the  house,  not 
knowing  whether  her  husband  was  dead 
or  alive,  and  fearing  to  glance  at  the 
large  table  in  the  lower  hall  which,  she 
told  me,  was  an  amputation  table,  on 
which  lay  stretched  a man  who  had  died 
under  the  operation.  Then  the  groans 
of  the  wounded  and  the  shrieks  of  the 
dying  met  her  ears,  and  she  felt  absolute 
relief  when  she  found  her  husband  no 
worse  than  he  is,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  he  will  not  lose  his  leg. 
I had  known  and  liked  Captain  R.  so 
well  in  happier  times  that  I was  com- 
pletely overcome  as  the  contrast  be- 
tween past  and  present  rushed  upon  my 
mind.  The  other  officers  were  slightly 
wounded,  and,  I thought,  looked  on  in 
that  cold,  critical  manner  that  people 
sometimes  assume  when  dissatisfied  with 
themselves  and  everybody  else.  After 
leaving  them  I saw  one  of  the  medical 
directors,  and  asked  him  to  procure,  if 
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there  eyas  3.  jigreat 
dfe.ll  n{  confusion 
among  the  jpde- 
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men soldiers,  who 
had  chme  all  they 
thought  riei  essa  ry 

for  the  time. 
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been  wounded,  . ;-j- '■■?■).  1 vrfd  Johnston  -jit 

had  had  h«s  leg  ampntafted  tii&efec ■’ .- itt^jwrieem  <»tt  the  held,  hot  the  friends 

hy  a f yyfgebh,  add  uncy  fry' ^ pfr^eStiregatd  claim  for  him  the  entire 

tMnfvderftie;.  ;<nd  wafs; waiting  lV*r  them  -credit for  the  plan  of  the  battle,  which, 
■fo  cmhe  add  tip  ifr-ofF  it  thfrd  tithe,  add*  the  others  are  pat  willing  to  yield,  Mr?, 
i»c.  with.  4 resold  re  air.  “Hut  l ran'  Davis  givesequal-crt-dit  to  both,  and  ant. 
stand  it  |.-.ni*  as  they  can.”  Htv  voice  -would  suppose  theft  was-  glory  enough 
never  lal»- r.-d  tilHu- tpoks- of  his  mother,  for  all;  bur  military  men  seem  I'm* lined 
to  Wborli.he  ask-E'd  oh*  to  #frtd.;AWhilev  to  hy  rnoriopolists  ip  this  resjtt'ct,  arul 
! was  taking  down. the  address  he  caught  i*am.  present  appearances  .!  rhink  it.  not 
my  hand,  saying,  '*  I will  write  myself.''  unlikely  that  the  more,  battles  »t  light 
sr.» I without  the  leasi  perccprible  Tremor  with  the.  e ru  m js  the  mote '".scrimmage.', 
iv-  wrote  A short  mote  which  I have  this  shall  have  among  ourselves, 
day  mailed,  hut  which  iys$  irtith  a rdid*  returned  svttli  me,  ctwhpfctdly  bro- 

•wiry.  'ponsuiering  the  condition  of  the  ken  down  from  the  effects'  of  diphtheria 
writer,  that  f showed  it  ro  several  sur-  and  the  exposure  and  fraigue  ro  which 
vgeftHUfc‘  it  rtfs  wonderful  he  had  necessarily  been  subjected.  The 

M Marsha)  lypines,  night  after  the  battle  he.  with  Gciieckl 
•' Shis.  (jjjj,  Was  ,fr}Hn.stpn  and  all  the  istaff,  slept  Uridcy  a 
being-  amputated,  ■ . ■ T - tree,  fit  says-  (hey  were  so  urtd  that 

bnlr  fop  glad  to  find  ■af»,K-plaiir- 
.'hgeuitiWo^uf ' :» fiW;  sx>  tie  down.  He  is  now  in  die  handi 
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of  the  physicians,  who  have  prescribed 
entire  rest  and  sulphur  baths.  We  leave 
to-morrow  for  the  Montgomery  White 
Sulphur  Springs.  I have  been  so  much 
occupied  in  getting  ready  for  this  hur- 
ried start  that  I know  nothing  of  the 
on-dits  of  the  city;  I hear  the  battle  is 
the  only  thing  talked  about.  A Wash- 
ington paper  received  to-day  almost 
claims  a victory  for  the  Federals,  and  is 
minute  in  its  description  of  the  cannon, 
which  have  been  placed  in  the  square  to 
show  that  none  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy!  Private  accounts  from  there, 
however,  represent  an  immense  amount 
of  consternation  and  confusion.  A great 
many  letters  were  picked  up  on  the  field, 
most  of  them  a disgrace  to  the  language 
in  which  they  are  written,  and  I cannot 
imagine  what  part  of  the  United  States 
could  have  produced  the  writers;  but  I 
cease  to  be  astonished  at  any  kind  of 
brutality  or  demoralization  that  this 
war  may  develop  since  hearing  of  a New 
Orleans  “tiger” — as  he  called  himself — 
displaying  a toothpick  and  candlestick 
made  from  the  bones  of  a dead  Yankee. 
What  a deliverance  the  war  would  be  if 
it  would  only  kill  off  such  wretches  on 
both  sides! 

Memphis  (Early  Winter). 

Will  you  believe  it?  I have  been  in  a 
battle!  And,  availing  myself  of  the  privi- 
lege granted  to  “veterans,”  will  hence- 
forth tell  the  story  on  all  occasions.  Left 
Memphis  about  a week  a^o  for  a little 
trip  to  Columbus,  where  I had  some 
business,  taking  passage  in  a Govern- 
ment boat  which  did  not  carry  passen- 
gers, but  had  a place  fitted  up  especially 
for  us,  so  that  I was  the  only  woman  on 
board,  though  there  were  some  half  a 
dozen  gentlemen  in  the  forward  cabin. 
The  weather  was  delightful,  and  we  had 
a charming  time,  stopping  long  enough 
at  Fort  Pillow  to  walk  over  its  very  ex- 
tensive but  unfinished  works.  As  we 
approached  Columbus  we  heard  rumors 
of  a battle;  but  such  rumors  are  always 
afloat,  and  in  this  instance  gained  no 
credence,  though,  as  we  neared  one  of 
our  batteries  on  the  Missouri  side,  a shot 
across  our  bow  led  us  to  suppose  that 
we  were  to  stop  for  some  reason.  We 
were  about  obeying  the  mandate  when 
one — two — three — four — five — ten  shots 


were  fired  at  us,  not  one  hitting  us, 
though  two  went  between  the  boilers, 
and  all  came  near  enough  to  scare  us 
considerably.  As  it  was  evident  by  this 
time,  the  enemy  had  possession  of  our 
guns,  and  were  turning  their  fire  against 
us.  Why  we  were  not  struck  I cannot 
imagine,  a steamboat  being  an  uncom- 
fortably conspicuous  target  when  one 
happens  to  be  in  it — as  was  keenly  real- 
ized by  an  unfortunate  Irishman  of  the 
Bob  Acres  school.  For  myself,  not  ap- 

f reciating  the  danger,  I did  not  dread  it. 
ndeed,  I was  engrossed  in  watching  the 
Irishman,  whose  first  movement  was  to 
divest  himself  of  a uniform  coat  and  red 
sash,  in  which  he  had  “splurged”  most 
satisfactorily,  while  in  piteous  accents 
he  entreated  the  captain  to  turn  the 
boat,  exclaiming,  from  time  to  time, 
“Thirs  shills!  Thirs  shills!”  So  I was 
thinking  less  of  the  cannon  than  of  the 
coward,  as  the  more  novel  sight  of  the 
two.  I will  also  divulge  to  you,  in  strict 
confidence,  that  it  was  my  intention,  if 
things  got  much  worse,  to  creep  under 
my  berth,  having  always  had  an  ostrich 
inclination  to  hide  my  head  in  case  of 
alarm.  But  not  a word  of  this,  for  I 
woke  next  morning  to  find  myself  a 
heroine,  and  have  not  felt  called  upon  to 
disprove  it. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  could  be  turned 
and  rounded  to,  at  a wooding-place,  the 
gentlemen  went  on  shore  to  make  in- 
quiries, but  could  learn  nothing  very 
satisfactory  from  the  only  persons  they 
met — the  stragglers  and  the  “lame  who 
started  early”;  who,  to  justify  them- 
selves, were  obliged  to  represent  the 
Confederates  as  being  cut  to  pieces,  Co- 
lumbus evacuated,  and  all  in  full  retreat. 
This  being  the  only  information  to  be 
procured,  G.  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  boat  had  best  proceed  to  Columbus, 
as,  in  case  of  disaster,  it  would  be 
needed;  and  accordingly  we  prepared  to 
run  the  gantlet  again.  But  there  is  a 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  battles,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  and  by  the  time  we  were  oppo- 
site the  battery  again  the  Federals  were 
in  retreat,  making  for  their  gunboats, 
and  closely  pursued  by  the  reinforce- 
ments that  General  Polk  led  onto  the 
field  about  two  in  the  afternoon.  The 
United  States  troops  under  General 
Grant  attacked  General  Pillow  at  Bel- 
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mopt  (opposite  (fohimbus)  in  the  early  manly,  pc>!i  reness*  }fe  tcn>k  aUchait was 
part  of  the  ii^, ,^jfh  complete  5ucces$i  ; c/ffored  to bhm.as  a mu  t terufeuUFst-.  apt! 
out  were  forced  to  retire  later,  losing  all  ip  response  to  Mr.  McLean's  kind  in- 
rhev  hath  gif  irted,  and  leaving  their  dead  ypnt  c . as  to  where  he  was  wounded, 
3f4<l  wounded  on  the  field , All  this  we  gruffly  replied,  A 1’tl  the  hath,  sir,  hut  am 
left med  from  an  officer  who  stepped  on  ijy  running  a'vay  from  the  enemy/'  “ J 
tetfrd  Itfop  fostan t the  boat  touched  the  should;  not  havb  ipsffihated  sufh  i:  thihg; 
i ofomfcus  landing.  with  an  order  that  it  under  rhe  circumstances.  whatever  may 
should  proceed:  at  once  to  the  opposite;  have  bc-to  the  probabilities,'''  said  • Mr. 
ot  pctmimt,  Side.  McLean,  turning  away  disgusted,  with 

ytps,  crnirse,  no  rime  to  get  the  tenia rk  tp  olc  that  "thd  Alffi^d 
my  things  together  and  disembark,  there-  States  uniform  did  nor  .'inevitably  Cover 
' hoard,  nnrsorty  to  r :-r|  thought  little 

up  the  excitement,  and  wirhout  any  idea  more  of  him,  oneway  .wr  the  other,  as  by 
of  the  ghastly  sights  I should  see  First,  this  rime  other  w*;umivd  werfi  being 
some  prisoners  were  bnyughr  my  poor,  brought  on  board!  ...  : 

miserable,  dejected  - looking  creatures,  While  bathing-  the  fact*  of  a man  in  the 
with  whom  i Could  not  help  sympathjV-  agttnms  of  death.  1 chanced  to  look 
ing,  as  they  wefe  forced  to  listen  so  the  Totmti.  and  there  by  my  side  Wert  thirty 
t.ittoTs  ;hu1  jeers  of  the  common  men  on  or  forty  corpses  that  had  been  brought 
the  hpat-.  1 was  ro.usdi  tdWcfoet^Wifo  on  hoard,  roiled  in  the  bfond-aMsstued 
stratiops  at  hearing  them  sav  to  a blanket's  in  whieh  they  had  been  corned 
wounded  officer:  ’*  Let  him  lie  on  that  frotn  thc.fifetd,  and  Wearing  eyetip: jex-pfi&~ 
pile  of  bttcks~is  is  gbbd  enough  ; fox  slop  by  which  the  human  face  is  dis- 
him  'L  am!  1 went  in  search  of  Me  sorted.  , Iihad.always  heard  that  persons 
SlcLean,  who  saw  him  as  Comfort ’ably  dying  of  gun-shot  vvoidjid[Wii;|i.fo^t*fcd  a 
placed  as  was  possible,  and  gave  him  happy  expression,  but  on  those  .ghastly 
■some,  brandy,' which  restored  his  fading  faces  was  fixed  anger,  rcVenge.  ywffiering. 
strength,  but  failed  to  impart  a gentle-  and  one  matt,  with  a demoniac  stare  in 
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ness  closed  on  the  scene,  while;  the  tinvft 
of  Columbus  itself  was  rendered  gs 
t ! tiaafe  0 the.  ha  r dehetd  by  t lie  irregular 
and  constant  firi  ng  of  the vtd.bftreecs  w ho 
wgrg  left  tht-*tv  and  wh<*  expended  their 
TyGterneftt,  by  Tht/oriftg  at  et'ed  v thdie,. 
anything,  dr  nothing.  1 was  moje 
alarrhed  i taut ,t  vvaS  on  lw;w4  of  tbivboat^ 
and  did  not  at  all  relish  the  idea  of  being 

Ucc>dentjd}y  shot. 
Whew  titoeral 
Polk  and  his  vruff 

could  haye  been  a 
soldier  thyself;  1 
forgot  for  rhe  mo- 
ment the  dark  side 
of  the  piY’t.ideeiahd 
wondered  if  these 
men  could  ever 
degenera  re  agdn 
into  every -day 
mortals.  Jin-re  is 

som  e f Jf  in  g ele  e- 
t rival  in  glory,  and 
rile  bid  Gttu* tab 
with  his  head 
thrown  back  and 
hA.eyes:4parklipu 
with  thg  fire  of 
youth,  see-iyffed 
.ftihr#.'  MM 
dm  than  ;,  hish. ip  --t  tbv  Church.  and  it 
ivyi)  I |.l  hr.  d ifh  y M | t for  any  one  In  His  J>  tfC 
enci.  to  cyridemb  his  exchange  of  thy 
rniter  for  the  .sword,  so  Thoroughly  ;is  he 
persuaded  that  he  is  right 

Later  in  ..the  evening,  all  the  glamour 
of  war;  faded  mu  of  '-or  minds  as  eve  save 
4 L W . R lit  lur,  df  Ldn  jsi  an  a , brudgh  t into 
the  Rouse  mortally  wtuiodcd , Hr  was  ai 
go.it  -cl  n e.if  Martha  Washingvoiy 
and  hud  just  H-tiirhiid  from  Europe; 
w hete  he  had  been  attached  to  v;>tri.ij>is 
legations.  His  handsome  personal  ap- 
pearsnoe  ami  'ihiyalric'  taniriftg.&Kl  'aty 
traded  afcerKton  as  he  Went  ir<ft>  the 


his-  hair  aside; 
crtuld  not  restrain 
t he  tear  which  fell 
oh  his  white  fayyV 
seeming  t«  mar  iN 
p laeid  purity  so 
much  that  1 hasti- 
ly wiped  if  off, 
feeling  av  though 
he  had  silently  re- 
proached me  for 
my  sorrowing. 

Among  the  suffer- 
ers was-  a : son  of 
GcneralPillowu 
who  received  nc-i- 
the r mote  nor  less 
attention  than 
any  one  else ; • ’•  all 
Jay  crowded.to- 
grthcr,  dead  and 
dying,  friends  and 
e tt  tm  i cs — civi  l 
'waft  m all  it's  hidv- 
uUiitTd.s.'.  1 vvished 
;th|t  the  picture 
could  haV't*  been  daguernyi, typed  op  the 
hr. rifts  of  those  >vh\>  let .. Us  drift; mfCit 
it  Would  ha  v'e  been  punishment  enough- 
even  b.T  them:  ' • ' ' ■ • _ ' 

When  the.  buyf  was  filled  with  its 

t i iaS,  sid  n uf ) he  river,  W.fe ere  aiftbu  1 inVi^ 
Wcyt  in  wa » ting,  to  con  v ey  their  tempi  A 
f^f  p;  nee  u pan  is  cither  tu  the  hospita  ls,<ijr 

to  their  gray  fey.  • We  went  to  Genera  i 
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battle  which  Fate  had  ordained  should 
be  his  first  and  last,  and  there  was  some- 
thing so  noticeable  about  him  that  after 
he  was  wounded  and  the  Federals  were 
in  retreat  a United  States  officer,  who 
chanced  to  see  him,  dismounted,  gave 
him  some  water,  and  threw  his  own 
blanket  over  him,  saying,  “ Poor  fellow, 
I wish  I could  do  more  for  you!”  I shall 
never  forget  the  scene  as  I entered  the 
room.  The  wounded  man  lay  on  the 
trestle  which  had  borne  him  from  the 
field,  his  younger  brother  leaning  over 
him  in  great  distress,  while  a brutal  doc- 
tor announced  in  loud,  harsh  tones  that 
there  was  no  hope,  and  therefore  no  use 
in  doing  anything.  He  refused  even  to 
dress  the  wounds,  so  that  Butler’s  shat- 
tered arm  lay  just  as  it  had  been  struck, 
while  his  life  blood  welled  from  a wound 
in  his  breast.  I never  felt  more  indig- 
nant, and,  taking  the  doctor  aside,  ob- 
served that  at  least  a little  morphine 
would  ease  the  sufferer.  “Nothing  will 
do  him  any  good  or  any  harm,  and  I have 
no  morphine  to  waste,”  was  the  re- 
sponse. During  this  colloquy  I shud- 
dered to  perceive  that  pain  had  not  so 
deadened  the  sufferer’s  faculties  that  he 
was  prevented  from  hearing  every  word. 
But  he  beckoned  to  me,  saying  in  the 
gentlest  manner,  but  with  all  the  spirit 
of  his  race  in  his  eye,  “Never  mind,  I 
know  I am  dying,  but  I shall  have  proper 
attention”;  and  from  that  moment  he 
seemed  to  revive,  while  I administered 
stimulants  from  time  to  time,  deter- 
mined that  if  human  means  could  save 
him  he  should  not  die.  Alas,  all  our 
care  and  all  the  surgical  skill  that  had 
been  exhausted  on  him  were  in  vain,  and 
after  deluding  us  with  false  hopes  for 
some  twenty-four  hours  he  passed  qui- 
etly away  without  a struggle.  In  those 
few  hours  I felt  as  if  I had  gained  and 
lost  a friend.  All  the  pain  and  agony 
that  he  suffered  seemed  to  reveal  in 
stronger  relief  his  many  noble  traits  of 
character  and  his  gentlemanly  breeding 
— his  firmness,  his  gentleness,  his  deli- 
cate consideration  for  others,  that  never 
left  him  till  the  end;  and  as  I afterward 
saw  him  lying  in  his  coffin,  with  the  Con- 
federate nag  folded  over  him,  I felt  for 
the  first  time  that  those  colors  were 
sanctified.  If  I feel  so,  how  dear  must 
they  be  to  those  who  have  sacrificed 


their  all  to  it!  General  Polk  was  with 
Major  Butler  when  he  died,  and  offered 
one  of  the  most  earnest  prayers  I have 
ever  heard.  Immediately  afterward  he 
said  to  me,  with  a great  deal  of  feeling, 
“What  a terrible  scourge  is  this  war!” 

If  I could  only  get  up  a wholesome, 
hearty  hatred  for  one  side  or  the  other 
side,  it  would  be  so  sustaining;  but  my 
wishy-washy  way  of  sympathizing  with 
everybody  that  happens  to  be  hurt  is 
perfectly  contemptible,  and  I am  losing 
all  self-respect.  By  way  of  encouraging 
a more  healthy  frame  of  mind,  however, 
I have  taken  to  knitting  socks,  in  the 
hope  that  I shall  become  so  raveled  up 
that  there  will  be  no  extrication;  besides, 
an  enlightened  public  opinion  demands 
a certain  number  of  these  articles  from 
every  woman’s  patriotism.  Accordingly, 
I have  been  cramping  my  fingers  and 
puzzling  my  brain  in  “heeling”  and 
“toeing,”  “rounding  off”  and  “taking 
up,”  till  I am  at  times  entirely  oblivious 
of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  war, 
though  never  of  the  conversation  that 
usually  accompanies  this  engrossing  oc- 
cupation when  we  patriots  meet,  with 
our  respective  socks  in  their  various 
degrees  of  advance  and  decline.  “Our 
poor  soldiers”  is  echoed  in  every  possible 
inflection  of  the  female  voice,  and,  like 
a game  of  ball,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
keep  it  up  to  insure  complete  success. 
Occasionally  an  energetic  woman,  with  a 
superabundance  of  vitality,  breaks  out 
against  the  “Goths,  Vandals,  and  infidels 
of  the  North,”  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  notice  it  if  you  knit.  So,  if  you  wish 
to  picture  me  to  your  mind’s  eye,  fancy 
a coarse,  misshapen  sock  with  a subdued 
appearance  at  tne  other  end  of  it,  and 
you  will  have  all  that  is  left  of  Margaret 
Sumner  McLean. 

The  telegraph  announces  this  morning 
a terrible  accident  at  Columbus.  It 
seems  that  a new  gun,  which  was  being 
tested,  exploded,  severely  injuring  Gen- 
eral Polk  and  killing  several  officers  and 
soldiers.  I feel  as  if  every  step  were  on 
a grave. 

To-morrow  we  leave  for  Richmond, 
and,  thanks  to  the  “bridge-burners”  in 
East  Tennessee,  we  shall  be  some  six 
days  ett  route.  With  “foes  without  and 
fears  within,”  it  needs  a St.  Paul  to  pos- 
sess one’s  soul  in  patience. 
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The  Outrage  at  Port  Allington 

BY  R.  E.  YERXEDE 

RAN  SPORT  ATION  in  has  a pass-book  of  his  own  knows  what 
many  of  its  phases  has  that  means;  while  the  Rev.  Upton 
A;--  rp  reached  such  a pitch  James, y/Wv  he  i>  not  preparing  a hack- 
|&f|  I |rj*  of perR'crk^. nowaday. s ward  pupil  for  some  sun  examination,  ’ 
fi.  ; i « . that  weate  apt  to  for-  always  has  bis  sermons  to  polish  up  and 

not  put. ^tops  ipto,iH*sides  doing  a weekly 
yet  bee;n  applied  to  ‘‘TfcihgsT'n^gnt’Tfetthe  Port  AiliHgton 
t he  dU*s  gjj^sds  known  at;  ideas.  To  Leader;  I mehtioft  these  matters  merely 

siicK  is-  Port  Allington  ideas  are  as  examples  of  hovy.p^opfe’tibn^^tt 

supplied  irregularly.  Do  not  suppose  taken  upi  they  do  nor  coyer  a tithe  of 
that  Port  Allington  lacks  thipkers  of  its  the  actual  work  aceotnpSsJie.d-*  ' y -y  ; 
trtw  Mrs,  Watherstone,.  perhaps  its  Ideas,  then,  v^Jtamly  .new  ideas  (tor 
leading  .resident*  Miss  Tiinda!  Afikey,  I ought  perhaps  to  explain  that  “Thing; 

. Mrs. . .-Rossington, ' Mr.  Mills,  and  the  Thought fr  is  mostly  a resume. of  some  g! 
Rev,  Upton  James — thejce,  tit  twirte'  the  more  familiar  reflections  of  our  most 
no  other JmemraPK  w the:  Tort  A!Jh>gt^P  l^wiKar  writers,  With  explanations  by 
LiteCiiy  aidi  Philusaphi$ki  ^ocieby,  can'  ■ Mr  Jannes  which  give  them  a homely 
argue,  at  one  of  the  society’s ' debate?,  touch)  arc;  not  imported  into  Fort  AJ-. 
in  a styl«?-soiubtIe:a«iil^mifwThSf.t:he;  hngton  m quite  the  same  scale  as  into 
simplest  subject  seems  Shi  fhfiiir  inriuth?  London,  Paris,  New  Ycirk,  and  such 
capable  of  making  one’’ s head  spin;  nor,  centers;  where  people  have  more  leisure; 
if  you. . w-aot  theosophy,  free  - will,  or  and  even  news  filters  through  lit  the 
the  psychical  self  discussed  in  a refined  necessarily  rather  scrappy  telegrams  and 
manner,  ,md  one  that : could  not  possibly  articles  supplied  by  a syndicate  to  the 
offend  tlve  Stiietest  Furtran,  need  you  Fort  Allirigton  Leader.  They  are  nil!  of 
go  further  R<>,  these  arrichs,  but  they  rarely,  if  ever, 

meetings.  Outside  these,  it  is  true,  thy  -cover  the  whole  ground,  or  wen  make  it  Ay 
■ fea'st %gs  at  times.  As  Mris  A quite  '{Tear  what  the  ground  that  has  to  y ■■[ 
Ackey  once  observed  to  M rs.  Bossing-  be  . revered  is..-  The  battles  in  the  Bap 
ton, We .•  .'cannot  ab\  ays  he  feasting.  A k.ins.  aviation  disasters,  the  Putumayo 
feast -^ven  of  ideas— is  a luxury;  it  may  at iociries— these  and  kindred  subjects 
even  become  a strain.  The  idea  has  ary  supplied,  as  h were,  without  the  pm* 
first  to  be  eg yght  like  the  hare  m the  A Jog  us.  the  editor  preferring  to  plunge 
cookery  book,  antly-KC  quote  At  key  iw'firedfitfr  ri$r>  If,  by  the  Way,  you  find 

• again — “ the.  comrnoti  task*  she  trivial  ; medias  res”  »h  any  column,  k is 

round,  absorbs  so  ninth  of  rht;; thinker’s  infernal  evidence enough  char  Mr. Gipps 
ettgfgyF  Miss  Atkey  bcfScff  spent  at  has  written  o,  though  fits  «o>*r  de  fh** 
lya§t  half  an  bout:  dfi,¥  polishing  uremtmcoHts,  and  mdude*1  A Thoughtful 

her  toast-r  ack— a sit  vet  offfi,  the  gift,  of;  Taxpayer, " **  Svftexy”  ^ One  of  the  R tsuie 

• 'a  cousin  m India.,  sup  posed  By.-  brie  .pfv':;'Ci.t;nyva‘fcian,*t.  and  sir  forth.  As  a result, 

'■.^6,  ofjMisSf  Atkey's  friends  to  be  the  you  get  hard  facts  about  appalling  bat- 
nucleus  of.  a romance  king  dead —if  tics  and  bombardments,  including  the 
romance,  ts  ever,  dead,  Mrs.  Wather*  names  cdThe  protagririlskytrifiSlly spelled 
stum  Had:  . -see  that  hvr  nurneirius  Wrong  (hut  wha^  dbes  fij;;  riijStrter  with  > • 

.servants  did  not  waste  their  time.  Mrs,  these  foreign.  names  r>  arid  the  numbers 
Bpssi  rigton  spent  hou  ty  cppibtng  Free*?  oiThe  victinri  in  vari  ably  miiprinted  ( but, 
ipiri*  att  .'intelligent  but  delicate  little  then,  figures  arc  misleading,  anyhow, 
dug  without  much  hair.  Mr,  Mills,  ever,  If  you  do  print  them  approximately 
again,  is  a banker,:  arid  everybody  who  right).  Lots  of  people  go?  quite  mixw 
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about  the  Balkans  in  Port  Allington, 
though  of  course  they  fervently  sup- 
ported the  Christian  cause;  and  Mrs. 
Bossington  was  at  one  time  constantly 
making  the  annoying  error — annoying, 
that  is,  to  Miss  Atkey  (she  never 
noticed  it  herself)  of  supposing  that 
Putumayo  was  the  capital  of  Albania, 
or,  alternatively,  the  name  of  a distin- 
guished Turkish  general.  Once  she  even 
got  it  into  her  head  that  Putumayo  had 
won  a Marathon  race,  and  after  that 
Miss  Atkey  insisted  on  her  looking  it  up 
on  a map  at  the  library;  but  it  was  not 
given,  the  atlas  being  vague  on  the 
subject  of  the  Americas,  and  Miss  Atkey 
could  only  prove  to  Mrs.  Bossington, 
who  was  unusually  obstinate  on  the 
point,  that,  anyway,  it  was  not  the 
capital  of  Albania. 

It  is  difficult  under  these  circum- 
stances to  follow  the  history  of  one’s 
own  times  with  the  closeness  and  im- 
partiality that  it  demands,  and  one 
just  has  to  be  thankful  that  things  are 
no  worse  than  they  are,  and  that  civiliza- 
tion is  in  some  way  holding  its  own, 
though  it  does  not  always  look  like  it. 
Civilization  did  not  look  a bit  like  hold- 
ing its  own  when  the  Leader , after 
practically  neglecting  the  opening  phases 
of  the  women’s  suffrage  movement, 
which  Mr.  Gipps  had  not  thought  worth 
the  money  the  agency  wanted  for  them, 
plunged  one  morning  into  lurid  accounts 
of  axes  being  thrown  at  England’s  Prime 
Minister  and  bombs  being  left  about  in 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  together  with  de- 
tailed bulletins  of  the  state  of  the  hunger- 
striking  leaders’  digestions.  Miss  Atkey, 
who  had,  in  the  prehistoric  stages  of  the 
movement  for  woman’s  emancipation, 
read  a paper  temperately  supporting  it 
before  the  Lit.  and  Phil.,  instancing,  as 
women  capable  of  exercising  the  vote 
beneficially,  Sappho,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  Grace  Darling,  undoubtedly  ratted 
when  these  later  awful  examples  of  what 
a sex  war  meant  appeared  in  cold  print 
in  the  Leader;  and  explained  at  more 
length  than  was  necessary,  perhaps,  that 
she  had  never  said,  much  less  thought, 
that  women  as  a whole  ought  to  have 
the  vote,  but  merely  that  in  exceptional 
cases  the  right  might  be  accorded  to  a 
chosen  few  with  advantage  to  the  state. 
She  was  quite  testy  when  Mrs.  Bossing- 


ton, who  loved  to  agree  with  people,  but 
would  take  things  too  much  au  pied  de  la 
lettre,  wondered  doubtfully  whether  the 
votes  of  Sappho,  Elizabeth,  and  Grace 
Darling  would  make  an  appreciable 
difference  at  a general  election,  even  if 
they  all  happened  to  live  at  the  same 
time.  And  she  was  very  angry  indeed 
with  old  Mr.  Webstone  for  asking  her  in 
the  library  one  morning  where  she  was 
hiding  Christabel,  and  when  she  meant 
to  set  fire  to  the  Town  Hall.  Mr.  Web- 
stone was  so  old  that  you  could  never  be 
quite  sure  whether  he  was  silly  or  only 
facetious,  and  to  have  to  answer  him 
softly  greatly  increased  one’s  wrath. 
Most  of  the  other  Port  Allington  ladies 
were  in  the  luckier  position  of  never 
having  read  papers  on  the  subject  at 
all,  or  thought  of  it,  and  consequently 
they  could  reasonably  adopt  the  position 
of  being  strong  anti-suffragettes.  They 
would  nave  been  even  stronger  had  the 
question  of  votes  for  women  ever  taken 
a practical  form  in  Port  Allington.  It 
had  not  done  so.  It  did  not  seem  likely 
to  do  so  until  about  a fortnight  before 
the  events  I have  to  describe.  Then, 
suddenly  and  crucially,  it  came  before 
an  astonished  community  in  its  most 
dramatic  form. 

To  begin  with,  Port  Allington  became 
aware  that  it  had  received  in  its  midst 
a real  live  suffragette  in  the  person  of 
young  Lumley  Moreland’s  wife.  Lum- 
ley Moreland  was  a sort  of  relation  of 
Mr.  Mills,  the  banker,  a second  cousin 
of  Mr.  Mills  having  married  a Lieuten- 
ant Moreland  who  was  in  the  navy. 
These  naval  matches  are  never  very 
satisfactory,  for,  as  Mrs.  Bossington 
ointed  out,  even  if  it  is  not  true,  as  one 
opes  it  is  not,  that  a sailor  has  a wife 
in  every  port,  a sailor’s  wife  certainly 
has  her  husband  in  every  port  except  the 
one  she  happens  to  live  in  herself,  and  is 
practically  a grass  widow  until  she  is  a 
real  one,  which  in  Mr.  Mills’s  cousin’s 
case  was  quite  early  in  life,  her  Lieu- 
tenant being  drowned  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Lumley,  their  only  child,  was  to 
have  followed  his  father’s  profession, 
but  was  rejected,  owing  to  his  eyesight 
being  defective.  Mr.  Mills  then  very 
kindly  offered  to  take  him  into  the  bank, 
with  the  result  that  Lumley  spent  some 
years  in  Port  Allington,  and  might — it 
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was  generally  held — have  aspired  to  the 
hand  of  Agatha  Mills  if  he  had  only 
shown  more  application  and  prudence 
in  banking.  Unfortunately  he  seemed 
to  have  the  happy-go-lucky  spirit  of  the 
sailor,  in  spite  of  his  eyesight.  Miss 
Atkey  had  more  than  once  condemned 
(to  Mrs.  Bossington)  the  extraordinarily 
reckless  way  in  which  he  shoveled  sov- 
ereigns about  with  the  scoop,  and  no- 
body was  surprised  when  Mr.  Mills 
and  he  quarreled.  It  was  rumored  that 
Lumley  could  not  keep  accounts  cor- 
rectly, and  was  constantly  making  the 
mistake  of  causing  clients  to  think  they 
had  more  to  their  credit  than  they  had 
paid  in.  Naturally  Mr.  Mills  could  not 
tolerate  this,  but  very  magnanimously, 
instead  of  just  dismissing  Lumley,  he 
recommended  him  to  a bank  in  London. 
Old  Mr.  Webstone  said  it  was  a case  of 
generosity  beginning  at  home  and  con- 
tinuing abroad. 

Lumley  must  have  shown  some  ca- 
acity  in  his  new  sphere,  for  he  was  now 
eing  sent  down  to  open  a branch  of  his 
bank  in  Deeds,  the  neighboring  manu- 
facturing town,  which  is  only  a quarter 
of  an  hour’s  railway  journey  from  Port 
Allington.  The  fact  of  his  arrival  in 
Port  Allington,  where  he  had  tempo- 
rarily got  rooms,  of  his  new  position,  and 
of  his  recent  marriage  to  a suffragette 
who  had  actually  been  in  prison,  were 
soon  the  staple  subjects  of  conversation. 
Miss  Atkey  called  on  Mrs.  Watherstone 
the  day  after  she  heard  then),  to  learn 
what  Mrs.  Watherstone  intended  in 
regard  to  calling  on  Mrs.  Lumley.  In 
matters  of  this  sort,  the  final  decision 
usually  rested  with  Mrs.  Watherstone, 
and  even  Miss  Atkey,  with  all  her  indi- 
viduality and  strength  of  character, 
deferred  to  her.  Mrs.  Watherstone  an- 
nounced that  she  intended  to  call. 

“My  husband  has  asked  me  to,”  she 
explained.  “It  appears  there  is  nothing 
against  the  girl  except  in  a political 
sense.  She  is  a lady — the  daughter  of  a 
well-known  barrister.” 

“Really,”  said  Miss  Atkey. 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Watherstone.  “I 
have  promised  to  call.  I expect  the 
Millses  will  do  the  same.  It  will  look 
a little  like  business  jealousy  if  they  do 
not.” 

“Oh,  of  course  the  Millses  will  follow 


your  example,”  Miss  Atkey  assured  her. 
“Mrs.  Bossington  and  I had  practically 
decided  that  it  would  be  the  right  thing 
to  call,  and  I am  so  glad  to  know  you 
agree.  After  all,  her  opinions  are  her 
own.” 

“And  can  be  ignored,”  said  Mrs. 
Watherstone,  with  her  calm  air  of  grande 
dame. 

“Quite  so,”  said  Miss  Atkey,  and 
went  home  relieved.  It  would  have 
been  uncharitable — and  a little  dull — 
not  to  have  called  on  Mrs.  Lumley 
Moreland.  As  it  happened,  they  were 
able  to  get  one  of  Wheeler’s  victorias  for 
the  very  next  day,  which  was  lucky,  for, 
as  Miss  Atkey  remarked  to  Mrs.  Bos- 
sington on  the  drive  up,  if  you  meant  to 
do  a kind  thing  to  a new-comer,  the 
sooner  you  did  it  the  more  it  would  be 
appreciated. 

‘And  it’s  so  nice,  too,”  Mrs.  Bossing- 
ton agreed,  “ to  be  able  to  say  one  has 
seen  her  already.  People  are  certain  to 
be  curious  about  her,  and  we  shall  be 
quite  first  in  the  field.” 

“That  aspect  of  our  visit  had  not 
struck  me,”  said  Miss  Atkey,  crushingly; 
“nor,  if  I had  thought  of  it,  should  I 
have  asked  you  to  come  with  me  so 
early.  Perhaps  we  had  better  turn  back.” 

“My  dear!”  said  Mrs.  Bossing- 
ton, horrified.  “We  can’t  do  that. 
What  will  Wheeler’s  man  think?” 

“I  should  not  dream  of  allowing  the 
opinion  of  Wheeler’s  man  to  influence 
me,”  said  Miss  Atkey. 

“ But  we  shall  have  to  pay  him,  in  any 
case,”  Mrs.  Bossington  reminded  her 
quickly.  “Besides,  we  ought  to  find  out 
what  she’s  going  to  be  like,  don’t  you 
think?” 

Miss  Atkey,  who  had  bent  forward  as 
though  to  give  an  order  to  the  stolid 
figure  of  Wheeler’s  man,  who  was  never 
supposed  to  hear  the  conversation  that 
went  on  two  feet  away  from  him,  sat 
back  stiffly. 

“We  will  go  on  if  you  like,”  she  said, 
“but  please  remember  that  we  are 
merely  paying  a call.  I propose  to 
ignore  her  on  her  militant  side  and  I 
hope  you  will  do  the  same.” 

“Oh,  certainly,”  said  Mrs.  Bos- 
sington. 

Her  submissiveness  was  invalidated 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Lumley 
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herself  hroache^  the  subject  within 
three  minutes  their  arrival.  She.  was 
a slight  jd rl  ssvif  h i keen.  rntef.liftettr  face, 
anil  a vva  y of  sc  rpeor  ing  im  bod  y a hoot 
that  showed,  no  doubt,  a restless  •spirit. 
It  seemed  m Mrs.  Bossingtoty's  fasci- 
Hat-ed  eye  that  she  did  not  v.sat  corsets;, 
and  she  yrb|j.ld  'havfc  liked  t»>  make  sure 
by  asking,  her,  if  Miss  Atkev  had  not 
been  present.:.’ AT  p/M  iss  At  key’s  mod- 
esty. ’ would  ;bave  heeif 

terrible:  the  spirit,  nor  the  flesh,  for 
Miss  AtjkeVy  ww|se  siEiflf^iess  was  upset 
almost,  as  Jpadly  as  if  eotsm  had  beeti 
mcntionetl  whKtt  .Mrsy  ti.itnky;  who  hitd 
answered  some 

and  received  sortie  irtfnnTCriun  ftLtmt 
Port  Allington  in  C|um  a unripal  wafy 
asfeed,  abruptly,  *'  Ynu  re  trtjtb  of  the  f|*W 
people  with  in  this  place,  aren’t,  you, 
M iss  At  key  . . 

The  forrri  (dyCbCtmesrion  rather  an- 
noyed Miss  AykyvV  '.chp  was  aciutstorned 
to  be  slightly  iii  advance  of  people,  rather 
than  with  them 

You  CXXVUi  • .V,  ?K5-  /, 


• t tte  rmutant  movement. 

“Most  decidedly  not,"  said  Miss 
Atkey^jndjgnantjy, 

“\Vb;fr  a pi«y!"  said  Mrs.  I.wnley. 
"(lypjitv  thought  yob  were.  L uniley  told 
me  of  same  paper  ah  at  youi.  read  -to  that 
old  society— what’s  tf$  nanu^-id  which 
you 

“If  Mr.  Moieiiitvd  was 'thin^mglAf  the 
paper  that  f trad  be  fere  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  ho/ivry-."  Said  Miss 
At  key,  incensed  by  ehe  compassion  in 
Mrs,.  Lumtcy'V  tout,  A l am  afraid  it 
shri'w^  that  he  did.  not.  unde  rst. Sint!  it  ." 
A IJitf  KC  assisted  me  fHit  Cni  W £f& 
loryetoA  yptei”  msisyed  Mrs.  Ltirdjey-; 

‘ J here  was  something  about  Sappho 
and  Crave  Darling.’’ 

4' Er  — not  at  all/’  said  Miss  AtkeyA 
fS  l’m  against  the  vdfe.y 

"She  read  the  paper."  explained 
Mrs.  Bos&iit&tun,  Inyally  earning  to  her 
friend's  rescue,  "before  the-  movement. 
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really  began  and  before  we’d  properly 
thought  about  it.” 

“Oh,  I see,”  said  Mrs.  Lumley,  dryly, 
and  Miss  Atkey  rose  and  held  out  her 
hand. 

“I  read  the  paper,”  she  said,  icily, 
“ before  the  movement  developed  into  a 
series  of  criminal  imbecilities.  I must 
beg  your  pardon  if  I am  hurting  your 
feelings,  for  I believe  you  are — ” 

“Oh  yes,  I’m  one  of  the  imbeciles,” 
said  Mrs.  Lumley,  quite  peaceably. 
“I’ve  even  been  in  prison  for  breaking 
windows.  I’ve  given  it  up  since  I mar- 
ried. It  doesn’t  help  my  husband  in 
his  business.  We’re  an  inconsistent  sex, 
aren’t  we?”  She  spoke  rather  dreamily, 
and  Miss  Atkey,  who  prided  herself  on 
her  consistency,  did  not  reply. 

Mrs.  Bossington  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  Mrs.  Lumley  showed  them 
out,  to  ask,  “Were  you  forcibly  fed?” 

It  was  not  mere  inquisitiveness  on  her 
part.  Sometimes  for  days  together  Prec- 
ious would  not  take  his  food,  and  she 
had  vaguely  wondered  if  a tube  would 
be  helpful. 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Lumley,  with  brev- 
ity. “I  didn’t  like  it.”  They  were  at 
the  hall  door  now,  and  she  went  on; 
“It  all  seems  so  wrong  and  stupid, 
doesn’t  it?  It  makes  one  wonder  if  it 
is  a nice  world  we  live  in.” 

“When  you  have  lived  in  Port  Ailing- 
ton  for  a little  you  will  come  to  less 
morbid  conclusions,”  said  Miss  Atkey 
with  pardonable  patriotism,  and  on  the 
way  she  explained  to  Mrs.  Bossington 
that  she  felt  very  doubtful  whether  it 
would  be  right  to  vote  for  Mrs.  Lumley 
as  a member  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  supposing  the  question 
came  up.  Mrs.  Bossington  said  she 
thought  she  liked  Mrs.  Lumley,  and, 
anyway,  she  was  very  glad  they  had 
called.  She  had  never  met  any  one  who 
had  been  in  prison  before,  and  it  was  so 
interesting.  Privately  she  decided  to 
consult  Mrs.  Lumley  about  the  possi- 
bility of  forcibly  feeding  Precious. 

It  was  about  a week  later  that  the  first 
outrage  in  Port  Allington  occurred,  and 
you  may  imagine  the  excitement  when 
the  Leader  came  out  with  large  handbills: 

Outrage  in  Port  Ali.ington 
Attempt  to  Destroy  II  M’s  Mails 
Militant  Suffragette  Suspected 


Copies  of  the  Leader  sold  like  hot 
cakes,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
dramatic  account  of  the  outrage,  written 
by  Mr.  Gipps’s  own  pen,  was  read  in 
every  home  that  night.  It  appeared 
that  the  pillar  box  in  General  Gordon 
Street — in  other  words,  the  box  nearest 
to  where  both  Mrs.  Bossington  and 
Miss  Atkey  lived — had  had  some  dark 
liquid  of  mysterious  composition  poured 
into  it  by  a hand  or  hands  unknown. 
As  a result  a large  number  of  letters 
were  smeared  and  stained,  and  in  some 
cases  rendered  undecipherable,  while  the 
bag  of  Crossley,  the  postman,  was  al- 
most stuck  together,  and  it  took  him 
hours — so  he  assured  a representative 
of  the  Leader  in  an  interview — to  get  the 
stuff  off  his  hands  and  trousers.  Mr. 
Gipps,  like  a good  journalist,  made  the 
most  of  these  facts.  He  warned  readers 
to  be  careful  how  they  handled  their 
letters  during  the  next  few  weeks — 
expressed  a belief  that  though  the  chemi- 
cals used  were  of  a corroding  nature  as 
far  as  stationery  was  concerned,  they 
were  not  necessarily  dangerous  to  human 
life,  exhorted  the  police  to  keep  a sharp 
lookout  in  the  neighborhood  of  General 
Gordon  Street,  and  ended  with  an  ear- 
nestly expressed  hope — not  too  hope- 
fully worded — that  no  similar  excesses 
would  again  stain  the  fair  name  of  Port 
Allington.  No  reasons  were  adduced  for 
supposing  the  outrage  to  be  the  work  of 
suffragettes,  but  at  the  same  time  every- 
body knew  that  a militant  in  the  person 
of  Mrs.  Lumley  had  come  to  live  in  Port 
Allington.  Facts  are  facts,  and  you 
can  only  piece  them  together. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that 
after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Gipps’s 
article  Mrs.  Lumley  was  to  Port  Al- 
lington much  as  a tiger  is  to  the  Indian 
villagers  in  whose  neighborhood  it  has 
taken  up  its  residence — a cause  at  once 
of  the  deepest  terror  and  the  most  stimu- 
lating gossip.  Her  chances  for  election 
to  the  Lit.  and  Phil,  were,  in  Miss 
Atkey’s  opinion,  but  small,  for  a member 
of  that  society  had  to  be,  like  Caesar’s 
wife,  above  suspicion.  She  happened  to 
express  this  opinion,  by  no  means  for 
the  first  time,  to  Mrs.  Bossington,  one 
afternoon  about  five  days  after  the 
outrage  had  been  committed,  and  Mrs. 
Bossington,  in  one  of  her  obstinate 
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moods,  had  said  she  Usd  not  see  w hy  ' COijfd  rely  upon  him  to  hold  open  the 

Mrs.  Tumley  should  be  suspected.  door  of  a cab;  carry  in  a box',  post  a 

"l  see  no  more  reason  to  suspect  letter,  or  do  any  lit rle  thing  that  he  could 
her,”  sgid  Mrs.  Rossington,  ” thanfothati  to  be  obliging.  If  it  bad  been  Giles 
—to  suspcct  you.”  Miss  Atkey  passed,  she  would  have 

“Thankyou,”  saui  Msss  Atkeyyeoldly,  handed  him.  the  parcel  to  post;  but  not 
and  allowed  Mrs-  Rossingcon  to  depart  fancying  the  looks  of  this  riw  msn..  she 
rather  earlier  than  was  usual  wfep  they  went  on  with  it  herself.-'  Hhc  had  for- 
sat  together  aver  a cup  of  tea  Miss  gotten  aft  about  him  m her  efforts  to 
Atkey  yeas  not  altogether  sorry  for  this,  squeeze  the  cap  into  the  krtc-r-box, 
■partly  because  she : disliked  t«  be  -.contra-  when,  on  turning  round  on  the  corn- 
dieted  in  her  own  house,  or  indeed  in  pigs  ion  of  her  task.,  she  looked  op  to  find 
anybody  else’s,  partly  be^fcsc  she  .ffop.  standing  close,  bt&jfff-b  Her,  Her 
wanted  to  pack'  and  post  a little  woolen'  agtrmish.mcnt  may  be  imagined-,  when 
cap  that  she  had  just  knitted  for  a she  heatd  him  say  as  she  turned  to  go 
cousin’s  child  recently  bom.  She.  set  hack, 

about  this  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Ifossingnofi  “You'll  watt  crc  a moment,  please,” 

had  left,  and  finding th.tr  the  cap,  roiled  “‘What  did  you  save’  said  Miss- 

up  neatly  in  brown  paper  in  the  form  of  Atkey,  uncomp rchendtngly,  taking  a 
a sausage*  looked  as  if  trcquhl.  with  a step  forward  as  she  spoke-. A 
little  squeezing,  begot  into  the  pillar  buy  the  man  instantly,  interposed  bis 
instead  of  having  to  fee- sent  to  the  post-  burly  form  between  her  arid  the  way  she 
office,  she  presently  started  out  t->  post  wished  tty  go,  and  repeated. M You’ll.  ‘ave 
it  in  the  box  with  her  own  hands.  to  wait  fore  a minute/' 

As  she  went  she  passed  the  new  "WhafTrlrT5  deotahded  Miss  Atkey, 
constable,  a big,  surly  man  who  had  sharply:.  “l  hardly  think  you  wnder- 
tately,  ranch  to  her  own  and.Mrs.  Bo?-  stand  what  yon  saying,  constable, 
sington’s  regret,  superseded  Giles,  a Do  you  know  who  I am 
smiling,  cheerlul  policeman  who,  -if  fee-  ''No,’’  said  the  big  man,  rudely,  “but 
could  do  a service  to  one  of  the  residents,  l ’avy  my  suspicions.  ■ We'ji  see  in  a 
was  always  ready  to  do  sir.  Mifs.  Ros-  foinuce  if  l*m  right  of  pot;  dflflfi  right 
sington  had  said  of  Giles  that  when  be  you’ll  ’ave  to  come  along  of  me  to  the 
was  on  his  beat  it  was  almost  as  good  station  on  suspicion  of  trying  to  destroy 
as  keeping  one’s  own  footman,  for  you  this  ’ere  pillar  box  with  chemicals.” 
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“How  dare  you  suggest  such  a thing?” 
demanded  Miss  Atkey,  shrilly.  She  had 
meant  to  be  quite  cool,  but  as  a matter 
of  fact  hot  shivers,  mingled  with  indigna- 
tion and  fear,  were  beginning  to  cause 
a loss  of  self-control.  Never  in  her  life 
had  she  conceived  the  possibility  of  her 
coming  into  opposition  with  the  law  or 
its  guardians,  and  the  suddenness  and 
indignity  of  the  thing  appalled  her. 
Suppose  she  were  marched  to  the  police 
station  1 

“I  have  only  been  posting  a little 
parcel,”  she  went  on.  “It  contained  a 
child’s  cap.  If  you  will  open  the  box 
you  will  see  it  on  top  of  the  other 
things.” 

“Just  what  I’m  a-goin’  to  do,”  said 
the  huge  man,  menacingly.  “’Ere  is 
the  postman — I was  expecting  ’im. 
’Ere,  Jim,”  he  added,  as  the  postman 
came  up,  “be  careful  ’ow  you  opens  that 
box.  Unless  I’m  mistook,  there’s  been 
another  attempt  on  it,  by  this  ’ere 
party.” 

“You  don’t  never  say  so!”  said  the 

Rostman.  He  was  a young  man  whom 
liss  Atkey  did  not  recognize — a young 
man  with  a large  mouth  and  a fatuous 
grin,  who  seemed  to  find  something 
funny  in  the  situation  in  which  Miss 
Atkey  stood.  She  watched  with  a sick 
presentiment  as  he  stooped  to  unlock 
the  box;  her  limbs  shook  under  her  as 
he  drew  out  a handful  of  letters  smeared 
with  some  black  substance,  and  said 
with  a loud  guffaw,  “ ’Ere’s  "a  go.  $he’ve 
done  it  sure  enough.  I never  see  such 
a mess.  Why,  there  must  ’ave  been  a 
pint  of  it.” 

“It  has  nothing  to  do  with  me,”  said 
Miss  Atkey  in  a quavering  voice.  “I 
am  innocent.” 

“Yes,  we’ve  ’eard  that  before,”  said 
the  policeman,  heavily.  He  laid  an 
enormous  hand  on  Miss  Atkey’s  shoul- 
der as  he  spoke,  and  added,  “You’ll  ’ave 
to  come  along  o’  me  to  the  station. 
And  I warn  you  that  anything  that  you 
say  ’ll  be  used  as  evidence  against  you.” 

Miss  Atkey  never  afterward  could 
explain  satisfactorily  to  herself  what  hap- 
pened next,  but  it  must  be  assumed 
that  a panic  seized  her.  Courageous  in 
all  intellectual  situations,  she  had  never 
before  found  herself,  or  even  pictured 
herself,  in  a position  of  actual  peril. 
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Now  in  a moment  she  saw  herself 
haled  shamefully  to  jail,  lodged  in 
a cell,  placed  between  wardresses  in  a 
dock,  condemned  perhaps  to  penal  servi- 
tude, and  in  that  moment  her  one  in- 
stinct was  to  escape  before  all  these 
dreadful  things  happened.  Without  rea- 
soning, without  being  able  to  reason, 
she  suddenly  slid  from  under  the  po- 
liceman’s hand  and  ran  like  a hare 
down  General  Gordon  Street. 

She  ran  for  a minute  that  was  a life- 
time, with  strange  things  dancing  before 
her  eyes  and  strange  noises  buzzing  in 
her  ears,  and  she  came  to  a stop  in  the 
arms  of  Mrs.  Lumley  Moreland.  She 
knew  that,  because  she  could  hear  Mrs. 
Lumley  Moreland  saying,  “ How  dare 
you?”  to  the  big  policeman.  She  also 
knew  that,  strangely  enough,  Mrs. 
Bossington  was  there,  for  after  a couple 
of  minutes  Mrs.  Lumley  transferred  her 
to  Mrs.  Bossington’s  arms,  in  which  she 
must  have  fainted.  The  actual  course 
of  events  she  only  heard  half  an  hour 
later  when  she  had  recovered  in  her 
own  house  with  Mrs.  Bossington  apply- 
ing eau  de  Cologne  to  her  temples  and 
talking  volubly  the  while.  It  appeared 
then  that  Mrs.  Lumley  had  saved  her 
from  the  dock.  Mrs.  Bossington  was 
too  excited  to  explain  the  matter  clearly 
to  a person  in  her  friend’s  condition,  but 
it  appeared  that,  with  Precious  in  her 
mind,  she  had  gone  to  see  Mrs.  Lumley 
again,  and  that  lady,  though  discour- 
aging the  idea  of  a tube,  had  announced 
herself  an  expert  in  the  diseases  of  dogs 
and  had  offered  to  go  back  with  Mrs. 
Bossington  and  give  an  opinion  about 
Precious.  They  were  on  their  way  when 
Miss  Atkey  dashed  into  them. 

“I  was  so  horrified  myself  with  that 
brute,”  said  Mrs.  Bossington,  “that  I 
could  do  nothing  but  threaten  him  with 
my  umbrella,  and  I expect  if  I had  been 
by  myself  I should  not  have  been  able 
to  keep  him  off  for  long.  Mrs.  Lumley 
was  absolutely  calm.  .She  seemed  to 
know  exactly  what  to  say,  and  the  man 
was  cowed  at  once,  and  apologized  to 
me  on  your  behalf  most  humbly.  I said 
that  it  was  the  most  outrageous  thing 
I had  ever  heard  of,  and  that  you  would 
probably  insist  upon  having  him  dis- 
missed from  the  force.  Then,  very 
luckily,  Pratts  passed  with  one  of 
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“Quite  intolerable  of  the  constable,” 
he  said  to  Mrs.  Bossington.  “I  only 
wish  you’d  broken  your  umbrella  on  the 
man’s  back.  I can’t  think  how  he  can 
have  suspected  Miss  Atkey  of  militancy. 
It’s  not  even  as  if  he  were  a member  of 
the  Lit.  and  Phil.” 

“I — ” began  Miss  Atkey. 

“Quite  so,  quite  so,”  said  Mr.  Web- 
stone.  “You  say  that  Mrs.  Lumley  has 
confessed  to  the  charge  but  you  don’t 
believe  that  she  did  it?  Nor  do  I. 
I’ll  send  a message  round  to  the  inspec- 
tor at  once.  You  ladies  must  drink  a 
glass  of  port  wine  while  I write  it. 
Then  we’ll  go  round  and  interview  the 
real  authors  of  the  outrage.” 

“Do  you  know  them?”  asked  Mrs. 
Bossington,  amazed. 

“I  have  an  idea  that  I do,”  replied 
Mr.  Webstone. 

He  was  amazingly  quick  for  an  elderly 
gentleman. ' The  ladies  had  barely  fin- 
ished sipping  their  port  wine  before  his 
letter  to  the  inspector  was  done  and  a 
carriage  that  he  had  mysteriously  or- 
dered was  at  the  door.  Into  it  he 
handed  Mrs.  Bossington  and  Miss 
Atkey,  and  then  ordered  the  driver  to 
take  them  to  an  address  in  the  poorer 
part  of  the  town.  They  drew  up  before 
a cottage  in  the  front  window  of  which 
was  placed  a placard  bearing  the  words, 
“James  Tripp.  Chimney  sweep.” 

“Good  evening,  Mrs.  Tripp,”  he  said 
to  the  woman  who  came  out  in  reply  to 
a knock  on  the  door.  “I  want  to  see 
Jimmy  and  Jos,  please,  if  you’ll  ask 
them  to  step  out  for  a minute.” 

“They  ain’t  barely  back  from  school 
and  having  their  teas.  I’ll  call  ’em,” 
said  the  woman.  She  went  into  the 
cottage  and  returned  in  a moment  with 
two  small  boys  of  about  the  age  of  eight 
and  ten.  They  had  that  weak  appear- 
ance about  the  legs  which  tight  knicker- 
bockers give,  and  large  heads  covered 
with  tow-colored  hair. 

The  moment  they  perceived  that 
Mr.  Webstone,  whom  they  evidently 
knew  in  a friendlier  guise,  wore  a face 
of  severity,  they  looked  uneasy  and 
shuffled  with  their  feet.  Mrs.  Tripp, 
who  evidently  knew  the  symptoms,  said, 
as  she  marshaled  them  in  front  of  the 
carriage  door,  “I  hope  they  haven’t 
done  nothing  wrong?” 
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Instead  of  replying,  Mr.  Webstone 
suddenly  stretched  an  accusing  fore- 
finger between  the  pair.  “Now  then,** 
he  said,  “which  of  you  two  put  that: 
stuff  in  the  letter-box?” 

The  reply  was  instant,  if  contradic- 
tory. “Jos  did,”  said  the  larger  boy 
without  compunction. 

“No,  I didn’t,”  said  the  younger  one. 
“Jimmy  did  it  hisself.  I couldn’t  reach 
to  it.” 

“Ha!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Webstone,  “so 
Jos  is  a fibber  and  Jimmy’s  a sneak. 
D’you  think  I don’t  know  about  it? 
You  mixed  the  stuff  together,  you 
amazing  ruffians.  Then  Jimmy  held 
Jos  up  while  Jos  dropped  it  in.” 

“Jimmy  ’e  mixed  more  than  what 
I did,”  pleaded  Jos.” 

“Well,  I never!”  groaned  Mrs.  Tripp. 
“I  couldn’t  have  believed  it  of  them.” 

“That’s  because  you  never  were  a 
boy,”  explained  Mr.  Webstone.  “I  was. 
Boys  ’ll  do  anything — except  hunger 
stnke.”  He  turned  to  the  culprits 
again,  of  whom  Jos  was  now  blubbering 
and  Jimmy  had  his  fists  ready  to  affix 
to  his  eyes  as  soon  as  they  felt  wet. 
“What  did  you  do  it  for?”  he  demanded. 

The  motive  was  supplied  by  Jimmy, 
not  without  sniffles.  “Teacher  she  told 
us  in  school  as  there  was  ladies  what 
put  in  a black  linquid  in  the  letter-boxes 
in  London.” 

“That’s  the  modem  idea  of  keeping 
children  up  to  date  with  the  current 
events,”  commented  Mr.  Webstone. 

“ Didn’t  she  tell  you  it  was  very  wrong?” 

“She  said  as  it  was  very  sad,”  dis- 
tinguished Jimmy,  “but  it  showed  us 
p’r’aps  women  was  braver  than  men, 
though  men  did  think  such  a lot  of 
theirselves.” 

“There  you  are,”  said  Mr.  Webstone 
— “the  spread  of  sex  antagonism. 
Teacher’s  evidently  got  it  badly.  What 
next,  Jimmy?” 

“When  we  come  out  of  school,”  said 
Jimmy,  sniffling,  “Liza  Swan  said  as 
she  was  braver  than  what  I was,  ’cause 
she  was  a woman,  and  no  boy  ud  dare 
put  black  linquid  into  a letter-box — ” 

“That’ll  do,”  said  Mr.  Webstone,  and 
he  turned  to  Mrs.  Tripp.  “Kindly  tell 
your  husband,”  he  said,  “that  1 want 
all  my  chimneys  swept  on  Thursday,  but 
I shall  give  the  job  to  Driver  if  he  hasn’t 
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“Why  didn’t  you  elucidate  the  mat- 
ter before?”  asked  Miss  Atkey. 

“It  didn’t  seem  fair  to  Gipps,”  said 
Mr.  Webstone.  “He  had  written  a fine, 
stirring  article  on  the  situation,  and  it 
wouldn’t  have  been  right  to  spoil  it. 
Besides,  it  would  have  been  a feather 
in  the  caps  of  the  suffragettes — what? 
We  can’t  encourage  these  revolution- 
aries at  Port  Allington.” 

“But  why  did  Mrs.  Lumley — ” began 
Mrs.  Bossington. 

“Just  neighborliness,  I suppose,”  said 
Mr.  Webstone.  “She’s  not  afraid  of 
policemen,  you  see,  and  thought  she 
could  do  Miss  Atkey,  here,  a good 
turn.  My  own  opinion  is  that  even  an- 
archists have  their  good  points.  Per- 
sonally I like  Mrs.  Lumley.  I think 
she’s  an  addition  to  Port  Allington.” 

“So  do  I!”  said  Mrs.  Bossington,  en- 
thusiastically. “I  could  almost  be  a 
militant  myself  when  I think  of  her 
noble  behavior.” 

“I  shall  leave  the  town  if  you  do,” 
said  Mr.  Webstone.  “It  would  not  be 
safe.  No,  you  must  get  Miss  Atkey  to 
lend  you  that  anti-suffragette  essay  of 
hers,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  Mrs. 
Lumley.” 

“I’m  not  at  all  sure,”  said  Mrs. 
Bossington,  “that  Priscilla  won’t  feel 


quite  militant  herself  after  the  way  that 
policeman  treated  her.” 

“No,”  said  Miss  Atkey,  severely.  “I 
shall  always  feel  grateful  to  Mrs.  Lum- 
ley, but  I hope  that  1 shall  never  confuse 
principles  with  practice.” 

There  were  two  or  three  sequels  to 
Miss  Atkey’s  adventure.  The  heavy 
policeman  received  a wigging  and  was 
made  to  offer  an  apology  to  Miss  Atkey, 
which  she  received  with  unparalleled 
dignity.  He  is  now  nearly  as  polite  as 
Giles.  The  young  postman  did  not  get 
a Christmas  box.  Mr.  Gipps,  who  had 
already  sent  to  press  a further  article 
dealing  with  the  second  outrage  on  the 
strength  of  an  interview  with  the  post- 
man, had  to  retract  some  very  hard 
sayings  about  the  militants  in  his  next 
issue,  and  confess  himself  wrong.  But 
confessing  oneself  wrong  never  comes 
hard  to  the  bom  journalist,  who  is  a 
lover  of  truth  in  all  its  aspects,  both 
earlier  and  later.  And,  finally,  Mrs. 
Lumley,  proposed  by  Miss  Tindal  At- 
key, and  seconded  by  Mrs.  Bossington, 
was  unanimously  elected  a member  of 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 
But  none  of  these  things  can  be  taken 
to  prove  that  outrages  further  the  cause 
of  progress. 


After  the  Rain 


BY  THOMAS  WALSH 

ALL  day  the  rain  came  ceaseless  down; 

**  But  now  that  evening  soothes  the  town, 
The  skies  and  little  streets  are  clear — 

The  lamps  and  stars  seem  strangely  near. 


It  seems  as  though  some  lovely  face 
Had  brushed  away  the  old  tears’  trace, 
And,  sweeter  grown  than  e’er  before. 
Returned  to  guard  our  lonely  door. 
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The  Handkerchief  Lady’s  Girl 


BY  WILBUR  DANIEL  STEELE 


JT  is  mostly  the  women 
' that  whisper  about 
women  (at  least  it  was 
so  here  in  Old  Harbor, 
when  I was  a boy 
of  twelve)  and  the  old 

men  that  whisper  about 

ships.  I don’t  mean  that  they  actually 
whisper — those  old  men  sitting  in  their 
rockers  on  the  gray  wharves  along  all 
the  spacious  yellow  beach — but  the  ef- 
fect is  of  a vast  aggregate  of  little  voices, 
passing  judgment. 

The  little  voices  damned  the  Angie 
before  ever  her  keel  was  wet.  Tne 
Angie* s builder,  up  Dorchester  way,  had 
sent  down  a “man-killer”  once  before, 
and  the  whispering  gossip  mulled  and 
mulled,  and  the  new  sloop  would  be  a 
“bad  boat” — that  was  the  verdict  of  the 
little  voices.  She  had  no  witness,  no 
counsel;  she  herself  was  not  even  sitting 
on  the  flat  circle  within  the  canted  yel- 
low ring  from  which  she  was  bein 
judged,  but  there  she  was  damned,  an 
there  she  remained  damned. 

A man  killed  himself  in  her  cabin  on 
the  trip  from  the  yards.  After  that  no 
one  would  ship  in  her,  she  lay  idle  at  her 
moorings  for  months  at  a time,  gathering 
disrepute  and  disrepute,  so  familiar  a 
fixture  of  my  childhood  that  I should  not 
recall  her  existence  at  all  had  she  not 
helped  to  make  one  of  those  pictures 
that  stand  in  my  memory.  And  I re- 
member my  life,  not  as  a narrative,  but 
as  a succession  of  pictures,  often  far 
apart  and  isolated. 

I have  a picture  of  a day  when  the 
world  was  red.  I have  a picture  of  a 
tormented  moon  making  a silhouette  of 
something  floating  on  a troubled  sea;  a 
picture  of  dim  sand  hummocks  and  a 
monstrous  man  striding  across  them; 
and  a picture  of  a brilliant,  dry  sunrise, 
when  the  world  was  like  a stage,  its  thin 
furnishings  cut  from  canvas  and  card- 
board. 
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From  the  little  house  where  I lived 
when  I was  a boy,  one  can  look  to  the 
westward  along  tne  State  Road  into  Old 
Harbor,  a mile  up-shore  from  us.  In  the 
early  autumn  the  sun  goes  down  into  the 
very  core  of  the  town.  When  there  is 
just  enough  mist  in  the  air,  the  red  disk 
touching  the  tower  of  the  Congregational 
church  seems  to  set  off  a conspired 
train,  and  immediately  all  the  huddled 
roofs  and  trees  and  wharves  and  masts 
of  Old  Harbor  are  caught  up  and  over- 
whelmed in  a tremendous  crimson  de- 
struction. 

It  was  on  an  evening  of  my  twelfth 
year  that  I saw  my  mother’s  cousin 
coming  along  the  State  Road,  growing 
and  blackening  against  the  flare  behind 
like  a ponderous  survivor,  fleeing  lei- 
surely. I knew  he  was  coming  to  talk 
with  my  father,  who  was  painting  a dory- 
thwart  in  the  fish-shed,  so  there  I went 
and  stowed  myself  away  in  a comer. 

Dedos  was  a man  of  enormous  girth. 
When  he  came  into  the  shed  ana  sat 
down  on  a pile  of  old  sail-cloth,  he 
brought  to  my  mind  the  picture  of  a 
pyramid  in  a book  they  gave  me  at  Old 
Harbor  school — but  very  solemn  and 
grotesque  and  snapping  his  fingers.  He 
was  forever  snapping  those  huge  fingers 
of  his,  and  it  has  come  to  me  in  later 
years  that  “Dedos,”  our  Portuguese  for 
“fingers,”  was  not  his  real  name,  though 
I have  never  heard  any  other  in  Old 
Harbor.  Every  one  knew  Dedos  as  a 
comical  fellow,  and  though  he  seldom 
spoke,  and  then  with  a hesitating  grav- 
ity, one  always  roared  at  him. 

Now  he  sat  for  some  time  in  silence, 
pyramid-wise,  watching  my  father’s 
brush.  When  he  spoke  it  was  with  a 
comical  embarrassment. 

“I — I’ve  took  the  Angie”  he  ex- 
ploded, with  something  desperate  in  his 
wide  face. 

“Debil,”  my  father  muttered,  shaking 
his  head.  “ Dat’s  debil  sheep.  You  one 
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beeg  fool,  I t’ink.  You  no  git  nobody  go 
weed  you  in  dat  boat,  Ded’s.” 

Dedos  said  no  more;  only  sat  lumped 
upon  himself  in  extravagant  trouble, 
while  my  father  fell  to  work  again  with 
studied  vigor.  Because  I was  so  young 
I filled  in  the  pause  with  a doggerel 
couplet  I had  heard  in  Old  Harbor 
streets  as  long  as  I could  remember: 

“ Angie  is  a scow, 

Better  sink  her  now.” 

I had  hardly  come  to  the  last  word 
when  the  back  of  my  father’s  hand  sent 
me  rolling  into  a heap  of  tarred  weir- 
twine.  When  I had  got  my  small 
frame  on  its  proper  end  once  more  he 
was  still  swearing  his  pregnant  Island 
oaths,  and  through  the  open  doorway  I 
could  see  Dedos  lumbering  away,  his 
fingers  snapping  aimlessly  and  his  big 
head  sunk  forward  as  though  in  humor- 
ous determination  to  butt  out  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  western  fire. 

Dedos  was  a fool  to  take  the  Angie. 
He  used  to  emerge  from  the  crimson 
destruction,  of  an  evening,  and  sit  on 
the  sail-cloth  in  the  shed,  the  same  droll 
pyramid  of  trouble.  And  every  evening 
the  crescendo  of  his  popping  fingers  lea 
up  to  the  same  explosive  phrase:  “I 
ain’t  got  nobody  yet — an’  the  mackerel’s 
goin’  fast — fast.” 

I used  to  watch  Dedos’s  popping  fin- 
gers with  a boundless  awe.  Try  as  I 
might,  and  with  his  accomplishments 
always  in  eye,  it  was  but  a poor  commo- 
tion I could  raise  between  my  small 
thumb  and  forefinger. 

It  was  perhaps  two  weeks  after  Dedos 
took  the  Angie  that  those  popping  fin- 
gers ceased  to  qualify  the  man  in  my 
eyes,  and  he  was  suddenly  thrust  for- 
ward upon  my  stage,  clothed  in  the 
habiliments  of  romance.  And  romance 
is  a sweeping  and  terrible  thing  to  a boy 
of  twelve. 

I was  out  that  afternoon  in  the  back 
country  on  the  affairs  of  a pirate’s  cave 
I had  lately  finished  on  a ridge  near  Paul 
Dyer’s  road.  I was  dragging  along  a 
fragment  of  an  old  sheet-iron  stove  as  a 
start  toward  cave-furnishing,  and  I was 
suffering  in  spirit — you  may  believe  it 
or  not — because  the  world  was  so  red. 
There  is  no  other  place  in  the  world  so 


red  as  the  Cape  when  the  high-bush 
blueberries  turn. 

There  is  a spot  to  the  east  of  Small’s 
Pond,  a sweeping  hillside  shut  away  from 
the  water  and  the  sand,  which  might  be 
the  very  inner  temple  of  the  Fire  God, 
it  is  so  crowded  with  still  flame.  It  was 
here  that  I came  upon  a girl,  picking 
sprays  from  the  bushes.  I had  never 
seen  this  girl  before,  but  beyond  that 
strangeness  was  another  and  deeper 
strangeness  I could  only  sense  vaguely 
and  not  understand  at  all.  She  looked 
pale  and  fragile,  a ghost  of  a girl  with 
pallid  hair;  but  this  was  the  fault  of  the 
red  world.  I wondered  why  she  threw 
the  sprays  aside  as  fast  as  she  gathered 
them,  and  why  she  seemed  frightened 
and  abashed  at  me. 

Then  came  to  my  ears  a familiar 
sound,  a rhythmic  popping  of  fingers, 
and  there  was  Dedos,  a dun-colored 
pyramid  looming  from  the  tapestry  up- 
hill. A tremendous  solemnity  was  writ- 
ten on  his  face,  and  no  god  of  stone  was 
ever  more  apart  from  the  world  than 
Dedos. 

I stood  there  for  a moment  matching 
the  blueberry  bushes  with  my  embar- 
rassment. Then  I turned  and  ran,  leav- 
ing the  iron  stove  behind,  not  embar- 
rassed now,  but  important  as  one  who 
should  go  along  the  front  street  announc- 
ing that  I had  seen  Dedos  with  a girl. 

The  distinction  was  never  to  be  real- 
ized, however.  I tested  the  news  on  my 
mother,  whom  I found  at  home  mending 
aji  old  oil-jacket  of  my  father’s. 

“I  seen  Dedos  with  a girl,”  I pro- 
nounced. 

“W’at  girl  was  eet,  Zhoe?” 

“I  never  seen  her  before.” 

My  mother’s  attention  shifted  from 
the  oil-jacket.  “W’at  deed  she  look  lek, 
Zhoe?” 

I tried  to  tell  her  the  little  I could 
remember,  and  my  little  was  enough  to 
bring  her  down  upon  me  in  a torrent  of 
passion  which  one  who  did  not  know  her 
would  have  taken  for  genuine  rage. 

“Don’  you  tell  nobody,  Zhoe — don’ 
you  tell  nobody.  And  don’  you  go  near 
to  dat  girl,  Zhoe.  Do  you  hear  your 
mudder,  Zhoe?  Do  you?” 

“Why  for,  mother?” 

“Zhoe,  dat’s  de  Han’k’chief  Lady’s 
girl.” 
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And  thus  was  the  cloak  of  romance 
thrown  over  my  mother’s  cousin. 

Was  there  an  Old  Harbor  child,  in  my 
day  of  youth,  who  did  not  know  about 
the  Handkerchief  Lady?  Most  of  us 
had  seen  her  at  one  time  or  another, 
slipping  through  the  edges  of  the  town 
at  twilight  or  in  the  very  early  morning, 
and  I for  one  had  come  upon  her  gather- 
ing white  shells  on  the  beach  half-way 
to  Truro.  I presume  it  was  some  sort  of 
a veil  she  wore  over  her  face — to  Old 
Harbor  it  was  the  “han’k’chief.” 

“We  had  all  seen  the  Handkerchief  • 
Lady,  but  none  of  us  had  ever  seen  the 
place  where  she  lived.  Her  dwelling  was 
a hovel;  it  was  a mansion;  it  was  a pal- 
ace of  horrible  witcheries;  it  was  a nole 
scraped  in  the  sand.  It  lay  miles  away 
over  the  dunes;  it  was  near  Coon  Hol- 
low station;  it  was  near-by,  just  around 
the  shoulder  of  some  hill  a boy  had  never 
explored;  it  was  anywhere.  Some  said 
she  had  a child,  others  denied  it,  and  I 
have  witnessed  fights  in  the  front  street 
on  every  phase  of  this  one  point.  The 
only  thing  we  knew  surely  was  that  no- 
body had  ever  seen  the  Handkerchief 
Lady’s  face. 

Of  course  we  were  wrong.  There  was 
a time  when  many  people  had  seen  her 
face  and  seen  that  it  was  very  beautiful. 
There  was  a time  when  the  Handker- 
chief Lady  was  a girl,  and  the  well- 
beloved  of  Old  Harbor.  Boys  of  twelve 
and  thereabouts  should  not  know  these 
things.  Then  there  was  a young  man 
with  a yacht  and  a fine  way  with  him, 
and  the  yacht  sailed  off  merrily  one 
morning,  and  after  a week  or  so  the  girl 
came  back,  not  so  merrily,  and  good 
women  kept  indoors. 

It  was  the  Handkerchief  Lady  that 
went  out  into  the  dunes  that  day. 

And  now  suddenly,  through  the  touch 
of  my  kinsman,  I found  myself  touching 
this  remote  and  mysterious  existence. 
In  the  days  that  followed,  Dedos  took 
on  for  me  all  the  trappings  of  romance. 

I moved  along  the  edge  of  an  alluring 
land,  oppressed  by  my  secret  knowledge. 

I saw  the  two  together  again  before 
Dedos  sailed  with  the  Angie.  They 
were  walking  over  the  dunes  beyond 
Snail  Road,  the  man  floundering  heavily, 
the  girl  scarcely  discernible  except  when 
a ridge  brought  her  against  the  sky.  So 
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long  as  I could  see  them  they  walked 
far  apart  and  seemingly  unmindful  of 
each  other’s  existence. 

One  evening  Dedos  came  out  to  an- 
nounce that  he  had  found  a man  to  go 
with  him — Johnnie  Silva.  Mv  father 
roared,  and  even  I joined  in  the  mirth 
over  the  joke.  Johnnie  was  hardly  more 
than  a boy,  and  half-witted  in  the  bar- 
gain. 

But  Dedos  was  not  through  with  his 
ponderous  comedy.  The  next  day  he 
sailed  away  with  his  frail  crew  and  a 
brave  new  set  of  dragging-nets.  He  put 
them  down  in  the  wrong  place  and  took 
no  mackerel,  though  half  a mile  to  the 
leeward  Sim  Mayo  stocked  seven  bar- 
rels. He  went  again  and  went  wrong 
again — twice. 

My  father  was  dragging  with  Antone 
Perez  that  year  in  the  Flores , and  doing 
very  well  as  dragging  goes.  I shall  al- 
ways remember  the  day  they  went  out 
for  the  last  set  of  the  season.  A sharp 
air  blew  off-shore,  catching  up  the  after- 
swell of  a dead  “easterly’’  in  a diapho- 
nous  violet  fringe  all  along  the  beach, 
and  this  fringe,  at  either  extremity  of 
sight,  merged  into  a luminous  and  opa- 
lescent veil  that  shrouded  the  circuit  of 
the  horizon.  The  world  was  like  the 
chamber  of  a shell  immeasurably  mag- 
nified. 

I remember  the  veil  about  the  horizon 
so  vividly  because  against  it  I saw  over 
twenty  sail  of  draggers  making  out  for 
the  last  set.  One  of  them  was  the  Angie. 

They  came  back  after  dark  that  night, 
not  the  nicely  slanting  fleet  I had  seen 
against  the  opalescent  veil,  but  a strag- 

fling  rout  of  lights  fighting  around  Long 
’oint  through  the  seas  of  a northeaster. 
Long  before  sundown,  when  the  thing 
was  making  up,  my  mother’s  hands, 
playing  in  each  other,  had  betrayed  her 
mind,  and  since  that  time  she  had  been 
outdoors,  hovering  along  the  front  fence, 
with  her  eyes  to  sea.  Her  anxiety  grew 
with  the  hours,  and  as  the  dark  came 
on  she  forgot  about  me  and  worried 
aloud.  It  was  not  till  one  of  the  lights 
drew  away  from  the  struggling  ruck  and 
made  down  for  our  own  creek  that  her 
writhing  hands  grew  calm  and  she  went 
indoors  to  prepare  a belated  supper. 

I ran  down  to  the  creek  and  watched 
the  Flores  come  to  anchor.  And 
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there  I saw  something  to  set  me  won- 
dering. The  Flores  had  gone  out  that 
day  with  my  father  and  Antone  Perez. 
She  came  back  with  three  men — even 
through  the  streaming  darkness  I was 
sure  of  it.  When  they  had  ferried  ashore 
I saw  that  the  third  figure  was  Johnnie 
Silva. 

So  soon  as  the  three  had  come  into 
the  kitchen  my  mother  knew  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  The  picture  of  her 
hands  all  covered  with  meal  and  spread 
wide  in  apprehension  remains  with  me 
to  this  day. 

"W’ere’s  de  Angie?'*  she  demanded. 
"W’ere’s  him — my  cousin?” 

She  had  to  put  the  question  again 
before  she  had  an  answer,  and  then  it 
was  only  my  father’s  hand  gesturing 
toward  the  open  sea. 

" Drownded  ?”  my  mother  screamed. 

"God  he  knows,”  my  father  said, 
hunching  his  shoulders.  " Dedos  wouldn’ 
come  in.  We  got  Johnnie  off  him — 
Dedos  wouldn’  come.” 

"Says  he’s  goin’  git  feesh,”  Perez 
broke  in,  with  the  venom  which  hides  a 
fisherman’s  trouble,  whatever  it  be. 
"We  come  astern  of  him  an’  p’inted  at 
the  weather  an’  he  stood  up  there  shak- 
£n’  his  head.  ‘I’m  goin’  git  feesh  afore 
I goes  in,’  he  says,  an’  we  couldn’  move 
him  if  all  hell  was  cornin’  over  the  sky- 
line. We  got  Johnnie  off  an’  come  in 
with  the  rest.  Dedos’  out  there  now — 
seven  mile  off  Plymouth.” 

"Debil  sheep,  growled  my  father. 
He  had  been  swearing  all  the  time — a 
running,  terrible  bass,  holding  up  the 
other’s  recitative. 

I have  always  wondered  if,  when  they 
ran  astern  of  him  that  afternoon,  Dedos 
stood  up  against  the  sunset.  That  is  the 
way  I like  to  think  of  him,  with  his  big 
legs  apart  to  the  roll  of  the  " bad  boat,” 
a huge,  dark  silhouette  against  the  crim- 
son explosion,  no  longer  a ponderous 
fugitive,  but  waiting. 

The  following  morning  I lay  late 
abed,  deceived  by  the  darkness  in  my 
garret.  It  was  one  of  those  black  days 
when  to  read  print  one  must  crowd  up 
close  to  the  window.  I played  ship- 
wreck with  my  baby  brother  almost  all 
day,  down  in  the  clamorous  fish-shed, 
muddling  his  small  head  with  terrific  de- 
nunciation of  his  cowardice,  thundering 


at  him  to  go  ashore  with  the  rest,  while 
I posed  with  my  feet  as  wide  apart  as  I 
might  manage  on  the  sail-cloth  and 
defied  the  elements.  All  that  day  men 
came  out  along  the  State  Road  to  talk 
with  my  father  and  peer  through  the 
scud  to  sea. 

The  second  day  more  people  came  out, 
some  of  them  women,  though  the  State 
Road  was  a booming  hell  of  sand  and 
wind  and  water.  I noticed  that  none  of 
them  peered  to  sea  this  day,  and  that 
the  women  gathered  in  knots  and  looked 
at  my  mother  and  shook  their  heads. 
After  a while  it  came  to  me  that  Dedos 
must  be  dead. 

I tried  to  get  this  through  my  broth- 
er’s head;  I did  my  best  to  make  him 
understand  the  importance  cast  upon 
us,  and  grew  very  impatient  at  his  lack 
of  enthusiasm.  That  day  is  dwarfed 
into  a brief  and  unimportant  passage  of 
time,  however,  in  my  memory,  by  the 
night  which  followed — perhaps  the  most 
momentous  night  of  my  boyhood — the 
first  night  I ever  passed  outside  of  my 
own  bed. 

Two  vessels  were  aground  on  Peaked 
Hill  bars  that  night.  Peaked  Hill  is  just 
across  the  Neck  from  us,  and  all  night 
long  people  were  going  back  and  forth 
from  Old  Harbor,  most  of  them  stopping 
for  a word  or  a cup  of  coffee,  so  that  our 
house  was  like  a stage  with  its  alarums 
and  excursions.  My  mother  was  so  busy 
with  these  comings  and  goings  that  she 
forgot  all  about  me,  and  I watched  the 
hands  of  the  kitchen  clock  move  around 
with  a rising  sense  of  adventure. 

Any  shipwreck  is  the  cardinal  concern 
of  a sea  people.  My  mother  gathered 
the  news  from  the  incomers  and  passed 
it  on  to  the  outgoers  with  such  an  ener- 
getic care  for  the  last  scrap  of  it  that  a 
new  idea  grew  up  in  my  small  head.  I 
waited  for  a moment  when  she  was  alone, 
went  to  her  and  said,  pointing  over  the 
Neck  with  my  thumb: 

"Uncle  Dedos  out  there?” 

She  looked  down  at  me  and  shook  her 
head.  "No,  Zhoe;  Dedos  weel  never 
come  back  no  more.  He’s  dead.  He’s 
drownded  in  dat  debil  boat — long  afore 
now,  Zhoe.” 

So  I had  been  right  before.  I had  it 
from  her  own  lips. 

I think  she  was  upon  the  point  of 
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sending  me  off  to  bed  then,  but  at  that 
moment  more  women  came  in,  six  or 
eight  of  them,  their  damp  clothes  send- 
ing up  a mist  in  the  hot  front  room. 
Over  their  shoulders,  as  they  entered,  I 
saw  a streak  of  the  moon,  and  knew  that 
the  storm  had  broken  with  a shift  of 
wind.  I should  have  noticed  that  the 
world  seemed  strangely  quiet  long  before 
had  I not  been  so  overcome  with  the 
spectacle  of  the  kitchen  clock  telling  the 
hour  of  eleven,  and  my  own  struggle  to 
keep  awake. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  struggle 
had  me  back  to  my  last  ditch.  I 
crawled  under  the  front  room  table  to 
hide  my  ignoble  state  and  closed  my 
heavy  eyes,  unmindful  of  the  chattering 
voices. 

I don’t  know  how  long  I lay  there 
before  I was  awakened  by  an  abrupt 
cessation  of  noise  in  the  place.  Without 
moving,  I opened  my  eyes,  ever  so  little. 
Then  I opened  them  wide,  very  much 
awake. 

Young  as  I was,  I realized  that  some- 
thing very  queer  would  be  afoot  with 
the  Handkerchief  Lady’s  daughter  in 
our  front  room.  She  stood  up  with  her 
back  against  the  door,  her  bare  feet  in 
a little  spattered  ring  of  sand,  her  hands 
tangled  in  the  ragged  skirt,  and  her  head 
bent  forward  ana  smothered  under  its 
burden  of  tawny  hair. 

For  a long  time  not  a sound  was 
heard  in  the  room.  I couldn’t  under- 
stand for  the  life  of  me  why  all  the 
women  had  stopped  talking  because  a 
girl  no  more  than  half  the  age  of  the 
youngest  among  them  had  come  into 
their  midst.  From  where  I crouched  in 
the  shadow  I could  see  old  Mrs.  Sousa 
staring  straight  ahead  of  her,  with  little 
hard  lines  radiating  from  the  comers  of 
her  mouth.  After  a time  I heard  two  of 
the  women  whispering  in  another  part  of 
the  room,  .and  then  my  mother’s  voice, 
loud  and  abrupt. 

“W’at  do  you  wan’  here,  girl?” 

I believe  she  thought  the  Handker- 
chief Lady’s  daughter  had  come  about 
Dedos — I know  I had  no  other  idea. 

“W’at  do  you  wan’?”  my  mother 
asked  again.  The  girl  remained  silent, 
nor  did  she  move,  except  that  her  hands 
disentangled  themselves  from  the  skirt 
and  went  up  under  the  veil  of  hair.  In 


the  quiet  moment  that  followed  I heard 
the  tide  gnawing  at  the  edges  of  the 
creek  and  footfalls  of  people  coming 
into  the  State  Road  from  the  path  across 
the  Neck.  The  girl  heard  the  footfalls, 
too,  moved  from  the  door  and  stood 
beside  the  table,  not  a yard  from  my 
head. 

“Why  don’  the  child  speak?”  Mrs. 
Sousa  was  saying,  each  word  separate 
and  hard,  when  there  came  the  crash 
of  the  opening  door.  Then  there  were 
many  people  filling  the  little  room,  star- 
ing at  the  Handkerchief  Lady’s  girl — a 
dozen  voices  mingling  questions. 

It  must  have  been  a strange  and  terri- 
ble coming  into  the  world  for  that  child 
of  vacant  places.  A fresh  circle  of  sand 
grew  about  her  bare  feet  close  to  me— a 
signal  that  her  ankles  were  shaking.  Of 
a sudden  an  immense,  unreasoning  pity 
for  her  came  over  me.  I hunched  myself 
nearer  to  her,  protruded  my  head  be- 
tween her  skirt  and  the  edge  of  the  table, 
all  unmindful  of  a banged  ear  and  the 
crash  of  show  dishes.  Looking  up  under 
the  hanging  hair,  I saw  that  her  face  was 
drawn  with  fear  and  her  eyes  wide,  and  I 
lied  to  her  with  a shnll  might  that 
hushed  the  clamor  of  the  room  in  the 
space  between  two  words. 

“He  ain't  dead,”  I screamed  to  her. 
“Eet’s  mistake — he  ain’t  dead.” 

“No — not  dead,”  she  screamed  back 
at  me,  her  face  whiter  than  ever  in  the 
shadow.  Then  she  turned  and  faced  the 
room,  startled  into  courage. 

“No,”  she  cried  out,  “she  ain’t  dead, 
but  she’s  sick.  My  mother’s  sick  an’ 
she  says  she’ll  be  dead — an’  she  wants  a 
— a minister.” 

Then,  before  I knew  it,  her  hand  was 
gone  from  my  shoulder  and  I saw  her 
skirt  fluttering  in  the  blue  of  the  moon 
out-of-doors. 

I didn’t  know  what  the  women  were 
about  till  I heard  two  of  them  whisper- 
ing near  me. 

“ Eet’s  out  beyond  Black  Water,”  one 
of  them  was  saying. 

“No  eet  ain’t.  Eet’s  furder  t’ d’  east- 
’ard.  An’  eet’s  queer — eet’s  queer.” 
The  second  of  the  whisperers  smoothed 
down  her  damp  apron  with  wide,  gray- 
brown  hands. 

“I  t’ink  I better  go  out  an’  see  w’at 
I keen  do,”  she  said,  this  time  aloud. 
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Immediately  there  were  a dozen  women 
who  would  go.  The  words  had  been  like 
a spark  through  the  surcharged  atmos- 
phere of  the  room.  All  the  women  there 
were  ready  to  go  out  and  smooth  the 
death-pillow  of  the  Handkerchief  Lady. 
In  the  common  revulsion  of  feeling  they 
were  ready  to  forgive  the  Handkerchief 
Lady  and  forget  her  crime  against  them 
— that  she  had  gone  away  into  the  sand 
that  long-ago  dav  instead  of  coming  to 
them  in  a right  humility.  I may  have 
been  an  over-sensitive  child — I don’t 
know  why.  I should  have  been — but  I 
trembled  and  went  hot  all  over  at  this 
piling  up  of  sudden  kindliness.  The 
women  trooped  to  the  door,  leaving  the 
men  about  the  edges  of  the  room,  opened 
it,  poured  out  over  the  sill — and  stopped 
there. 

Two  men  were  standing  in  the  moon- 
light, one  of  them  (the  larger)  with  his 
hands  held  up.  The  second  of  the  two 
was  my  father.  I had  not  seen  him 
leave  the  room.  He  must  have  gone  out 
the  back  way. 

The  man  with  the  lifted  hands  was 
Father  Ventura,  the  priest  of  Old  Harbor 
parish.  The  Portuguese  boys  used  to 
shout  at  the  Protestant  boys,  when  I was 
a child,  that  Father  Ventura  could  pick 
up  any  man  in  Old  Harbor  with  one 
hand.  He  was  such  a priest  as  one  ex- 
pects to  find  along  the  frontiers  of  the 
world.  I think  of  him  now  as  a lawless 
man — a man  who  loved  his  brother  more 
than  he  loved  the  letter  of  any  law. 

“Where  are  you  going,  children?”  he 
asked.  And  because  my  father  had  told 
him  already,  he  went  on  without  waiting. 

“No,  you’re  not  going  out  there.  I 
am  going  alone.” 

It  was  not  till  I was  years  older  that 
I could  understand  why  Father  Ventura 
did  what  he  did  that  night. 

He  had  said  that  he  was  going  alone, 
but  he  was  wrong.  The  night  had  got 
into  me.  I slipped  out  of  the  back 
door,  skirted  the  fish-shed  and  a comer 
of  our  own  dune,  and  presently  came  up 
with  the  big  man  striding  to  the  north- 
east, away  from  the  State  Road.  Here 
was  the  greatest  adventure.  After  a 
little  Father  Ventura  bent  down  and 
took  my  hand. 

We  had  set  out  to  the  northeast,  but 
with  the  bending  of  the  shore-line  we 


bore  more  and  more  to  the  eastward  till, 
looking  back  from  the  crest  of  a hum- 
mock, 1 saw  open  water  between  us  and 
the  lights  of  my  father’s  house.  Then 
we  passed  Black  Water  pond,  lying  stark 
and  motionless,  as  though  one  among 
that  shadow  army  had  fallen  for  the  last 
time.  We  were  beginning  to  come  into 
the  massive  dunes  that  buttress  High 
Head  to  the  southwest.  All  my  life  I 
had  wondered  about  those  dunes  stand- 
ing across  a comer  of  the  bay  from  me, 
and  here  right  away  was  something  to 
speculate  upon.  On  the  summit  of  the 
last  shoreward  hill  burned  a tiny  spark 
of  light.  We  passed  it  a hundred  yards 
to  the  left,  but  I could  make  out  nothing 
else  on  the  crest  save  the  bald  sand. 

We  had  come  a long  way,  and  I was 
beginning  to  tail  out  at  the  end  of 
Father  Ventura’s  arm  and  near  wishing 
I was  in  my  bed  at  home,  when  we 
crossed  the  shoulder  of  a rise  and  saw 
below  us  the  place  where  the  Handker- 
chief Lady  lived. 

The  naked  sand  swept  down  from  the 
north  and  east  and  south  and  west,  with- 
out a flaw  of  any  kind  to  mar  the  barren 
ring.  A thicket  of  trees,  like  dregs  in  a 
cup,  made  a spot  of  black  in  the  center 
of  the  depression.  When  we  had  come 
down  the  side  of  the  bowl  we  had  to 
wind  our  way  through  the  tops  of  buried 
trees  before  we  stood  on  the  level  floor 
of  the  thicket  itself.  The  sand  was 
gnawing  at  the  dregs.  I went  to  the  spot 
a year  ago,  and  the  sand  had  finished  its 
work.  The  cup  was  empty. 

Father  Ventura  must  have  been  there 
before,  because  we  were  immediately  in 
a narrow,  well-trodden  path,  with  the 
light  from  a window  shining  at  the  other 
end.  Here  we  had  to  go  in  single  file,  so 
I let  go  of  Father  Ventura’s  hand,  and 
when  he  had  come  to  the  door  and 
opened  it  I fell  back,  suddenly  turned 
timid,  and  stayed  outside  in  the  glowing 
checkerboard  under  the  window.  I was 
not  at  all  afraid  here,  I was  so  taken  up 
with  wonder  over  the  house.  I call  it  a 
house,  but  there  is  really  no  word  to 
say  what  the  Handkerchief s Lady’s 
abode  was  like.  It  was  made  of  incon- 
gruous bits  of  almost  everything  one 
can  imagine — boards,  bricks,  stones,  tin 
cans  flattened  out,  sail-cloth — but  all 
fashioned  together  with  such  an  intricate 
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fortune,  and  so  studded  and  patterned 
with  manv-colored  shells,  and  so  fur- 
bished and  worked  upon,  that  it  seemed 
more  like  a precious  trinket  wrought  by 
some  master  craftsman  than  any  human 
dwelling-place.  Nor  did  it  stop  with  the 
house,  for  all  the  open  space  about  it, 
and  even  among  the  tree  trunks,  was 
illuminated  and  embellished  with  pat- 
terns of  shells,  so  that  where  the  moon- 
light fell  it  appeared  like  silver  and 
lacquer  work. 

From  the  memory  of  that  childhood 
picture  I have  built  up  in  myself  a 
monstrous  and  heretical  belief,  and  that 
is  that  the  Handkerchief  Lady  was  good. 

I could  see  her  now  when  I stood  on 
tiptoe  and  peeped  in  through  the  win- 
dow. She  lay  on  a bed  with  her  back 
to  me,  and  I saw  that  the  “handker- 
chief” was  not  there. 

The  priest  stood  over  the  bedside  with 
a crucifix  in  his  hand,  talking,  but  not 
loud  enough  for  me  to  hear.  He  was  so 
big,  and  the  crazy-cornered  room  was  so 
little,  that  he  appeared  to  my  eyes  to 
be  holding  the  whole  affair  about  him 
with  his  shoulders.  By  contrast,  the 
frail  white  hand  of  the  woman,  fluttering 
away  the  things  he  was  saying  to  her, 
seemed  to  have  passed  over  already  into 
the  world  of  spirit.  For  many  years  I 
could  not  unaerstand  the  meaning  of 
that  pantomime — I could  not  understand 
that  the  Handkerchief  Lady’s  fathers 
had  worshiped  God  at  Marston  Moor, 
while  his  had  worshiped  God  among  the 
lemon-groves. 

The  Handkerchief  Lady’s  girl  was 
only  a shadow  to  me,  cast  upon  the  op- 
posite wall  from  some  invisible  comer. 
The  shadow  never  stirred  except  when 
the  priest  turned  his  head  toward  the 
comer  and  said  a word  to  the  girl. 

After  a while  it  seemed  that  Father 
Ventura  talked  about  the  girl,  quieting 
the  dying  woman’s  heart.  He  told  her 
that  he  was  going  to  take  the  daughter 
with  him  and  see  that  she  was  cared  for. 
He  pictured  a place  of  wonderful  joy 
and  beauty  where  the  girl  was  to  be 
welcomed,  and  I think  the  mother  be- 
lieved him,  but  the  shadowed  arms  were 
up  now  in  rigid  dissent  and  pleading,  and 
wnen  he  persisted  the  girl  hurried  out  of 
the  comer  and  came  to  the  door  and 
opened  it. 
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She  couldn’t  have  been  more  than 
four  feet  from  me  as  she  stood  there 
looking  out  through  the  night.  She 
gazed  so  long,  and  with  such  an  inten- 
sity of  expression  in  her  face,  and  her 
clenched  hands  went  out  before  her  with 
such  an  agony  of  mute  appeal,  that  I 
turned  and  followed  her  eyes  to  see  what 
she  could  be  looking  at.  And  there,  just 
over  the  southern  rim  of  the  bowl, 
burned  the  spark  of  light  we  had  passed 
on  our  way.  She  must  have  heard  me 
when  I turned,  for  when  my  eyes  came 
back  to  her  she  was  staring  at  me  as 
terrified  as  though  she  were  seeing  a ghost. 

“I  come  with  heem,”  I explained, 
pointing  through  the  window.  She 
turned  away  indoors  with  a little  gasp 
at  me. 

And  then  the  Handkerchief  Lady 
went  away,  out  of  the  gray  bowl  with  the 
dregs  at  its  bottom.  She  had  her  two 
hands  pressed  together,  praying  in  her 
own  way.  Father  Ventura’s  lips  and 
hands  moved  through  the  form  of  ex- 
treme unction  in  silence.  And  thus  the 
two  made  shift  to  open  the  gates  of 
heaven  for  the  Handkerchief  Lady. 

After  a time  the  priest  lifted  up  the 
girl  who  was  down  on  her  knees  beside 
the  bed,  and  drew  the  coverlet  over  the 
Handkerchief  Lady’s  face.  Then  he  led 
her  away,  talking  to  her.  all  the  time, 
and  they  had  come  as  far  as  the  door 
before  she  realized  what  he  wanted.  I 
know  now  that  he  wished  her  to  come 
back  to  my  father’s  house  with  me  while 
he  stayed  and  watched  out  the  night. 
When  she  did  understand,  the  door  was 
already  open  and  I could  hear  her  words. 

“I  can’t  go  away,”  she  was  crying, 
“I  can’t  go  away.  I’ve  got  to  stay  here 
— please — please.” 

And  then  her  eyes  went  out  over  the 
sand,  and  she  stopped  with  a sudden 
intaking  of  breath. 

“Why — why — it’s  out,”  she  said,  slow 
and  wondering.  “It’s  gone — out — ” 

The  next  moment  she  had  broken 
away  from  Father  Ventura  and  run  back 
into  the  house.  When  she  reappeared 
she  seemed  distracted.  First  she  made 
as  though  she  would  run  away  through 
the  trees;  then  she  glanced  back  over 
her  shoulder  at  the  room  and  the  bed  in 
it,  and  then  she  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
Father  Ventura  believed  she  had  gone 
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out  of  her  mind.  He  put  his  arm  about 
her  shoulders,  and  the  touch  seemed  to 
straighten  her  out  a little.  She  looked 
down  at  me,  glanced  again  at  the  place 
where  the  spark  had  been,  then,  bending 
over  me,  thrust  into  my  hand  a candle 
and  matches. 

“Run,  boy,”  she  whispered.  “Run, 
run,  run  and  light  the  lantern.  Go 
quick — please.” 

It  never  entered  my  head  to  question, 
when  she  whispered  that  way.  I didn’t 
even  look  at  the  priest.  I thrust  my 
bulging  hand  into  a pocket  and  scurried 
away  as  fast  as  my  small  legs  would  go 
through  the  narrow  path  and  up  the 
shelving  sand  of  the  slope  to  the  south. 

I was  going  not  so  fast  when  I reached 
the  top.  Here  was  a strange  enough 
thing  for  a child  to  be  doing  at  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  I have  often 
wondered  over  that  picture  of  myself 
laboring,  very  small  and  very  tired,  up 
that  sweep  of  moonlit  sand,  my  head  too 
full  of  the  extraordinary  night  to  be  at 
all  amazed  or  appalled  at  being  where 
I was.  I had  long  ago  forgotten  how 
queer  it  was  that  a light  should  be  burn- 
ing on  the  top  of  a barren  dune. 

When  I came  to  the  top  of  the  slope 
I looked  out  across  a mottled  valley 
toward  the  hummock  which  reared  over 
its  other  side,  itself  in  the  shadow  of  a 
wisp  of  cloud.  In  the  strange  light  it 
appeared  a day’s  journey  away — it  was 
really  not  above  a hundred  yards,  as  I 
found  when  I had  got  myself  heavily 
across  it. 

It  was  no  difficult  thing  to  find  the 
lantern,  hanging  from  a twig  driven  into 
the  sand,  for  beyond  a few  spears  of 
“poverty  grass”  the  hummock  was  bare 
as  the  roof  of  a house.  I put  my  candle 
into  the  little  old-fashioned  box  of  glass, 
lit  it,  and  sat  down  within  the  circle  of 
light  beneath.  Here  I was,  all  alone,  on 
the  top  of  the  world.  The  rags  of  cloud 
still  streamed  across  the  moon;  from  the 
invisible  beach  far  below  the  thin  crying 
of  the  surf  droned  up  to  me  in  my  little 
chamber  of  light,  and  it  seemed,  all  of  a 
sudden,  to  be  years  upon  years  since  I 
had  moved  or  spoken. 

I was  so  very  sleepy.  My  sight  ap- 
peared to  have  become  ponderable,  so 
that  I moved  it  from  place  to  place  with 
a definite  effort.  It  rested  upon  the  path 


of  the  moon’s  reflection  athwart  the  bay, 
and  from  there  I could  not  lift  it. 

And  now  happened  one  of  the  stran- 
gest things  my  memory  has  to  show  me. 
As  I stared  and  stared  at  that  long, 
shimmering  lane,  I became  aware  that 
something  moved  upon  it — something  low 
and  black,  curtesying,  coquetting  slug- 
gishly with  the  intricate  whirls  and  con- 
volutions of  the  watery  fire,  floating  idly 
and  yet  progressing  across  the  path  from 
the  east  to  the  west.  It  swam  nearer 
and  nearer  the  western  edge,  and  then, 
just  as  it  was  about  to  vanish  from  the 
flaming  street,  it  appeared  to  hesitate, 
then  to  shrink  upon  itself,  till  it  showed 
only  a fraction  of  its  former  bulk.  For 
some  inexplicable  reason,  somebody’s 
boat  out  there  had  worn  around  and  was 
standing  in  for  the  shore  and  the  lantern 
and  me. 

It  grew  before  my  eyes,  sidling  down 
along  the  edge  of  the  light  like  some 
king’s  hunchback  of  old  clinging  to  the 
balustrade  of  the  palace  stairway.  AH 
my  days  I had  seen  boats — boats  of 
every  kind — but  my  eyes  had  never 
rested  upon  the  like  of  this.  It  was  a 
harlequin  of  all  boats,  a travesty  on  the 
whole  beautous  race  of  them.  Its  mast 
was  broken  in  half,  its  sails  a gossamer  of 
rags;  it  lurched  and  veered  and  wal- 
lowed like  a disreputable  vagabond  far 
in  his  cups. 

Thus  it  came  along  till  the  curve  of 
the  dune  obliterated  it,  so  that  I could 
not  see  how  it  came  to  the  beach. 

I was  now  so  done  up  with  the  night, 
and  my  mind  so  battered  and  outraged 
with  the  things  which  had  been  put  upon 
it,  that  I verily  believed  the  thing  crawl- 
ing over  the  s..oulder  of  the  hummock  a 
little  later  was  the  crazy  boat  itself.  The 
black  bulk  reeled  against  the  sheen  of 
the  water  behind  in  the  same  abandoned 
way  as  it  progressed  ponderously  up  the 
long,  smooth  slope.  After  the  first  mo- 
ment of  panic  I knew  that  it  must  be  a 
man.  And  then,  as  the  silhouette  broad- 
ened and  darkened,  I fell  into  such 
another  fright  that  I could  not  have 
moved,  I believe,  had  I been  struck  with 
a whip. 

It  was  Dedos. 

But  Dedos  was  dead.  Everybody 
knew  Dedos  was  dead. 

It  was  Dedos. 
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But  I had  my  mother’s  own  word  for 
it  that  Dedos  was  dead. 

Then  it  was  the  ghost  of  Dedos. 

He  came  up  and  passed  over  the  ridge, 
no  more  than  fifty  feet  from  where  I 
cowered  under  the  lantern.  His  head 
sank  forward  upon  his  chest,  his  gar- 
ments hung  loose  about  him,  as  though 
he  had  lost  half  his  girth.  And  yet  he 
seemed  immeasurably  larger  than  I had 
ever  seen  him  in  other  days — gigantic, 
portentous,  terrifying. 

He  passed  over  and  down  the  other 
side.  And  when  I looked  across  the 
little  valley,  another  big  black  man  was 
coming  down  the  opposite  slope.  It  was 
Father  Ventura,  coming  to  get  me. 
They  met  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow. 
I could  see  the  priest’s  arms  raised  in 
wonder,  and  even  his  word  came  to  me: 

“ Dedos  1” 

Then  Dedos  was  talking  and  the 
priest  listening,  raising  his  arms  in  other 
wonder  and  repeating  in  a different  way, 
“Dedos.” 

After  that  the  two  big  men  started 
back  up  the  slope  toward  the  rim  of  the 
Handkerchief  Lady’s  cup.  As  they  went 
they  grew  to  be  monstrous  creatures 
that  reeled  and  staggered  up  an  endless 
stairway  of  cold  fire  leading  away  toward 
the  moon — but  the  last  part  of  this  was 
in  my  dream. 

The  next  thing  I knew  I was  being 
lifted  in  some  one’s  arms.  I opened  my 
eyes  to  the  light  of  a new  day  and  looked 
down  over  my  father’s  shoulder  into 
shallow  water  above  white  sand.  He 
stood  to  his  thighs  in  our  own  creek,  and 
there,  when  I lifted  my  hot  lids,  was  the 
little  house,  looking  thin  and  unreal  in 
the  horizontal  rays  of  the  sun.  It  was 
utterly  beyond  me  at  that  moment  to 
try  and  understand  why  a multitude  of 
eople  should  be  crowding  along  the 
ank  and  gesticulating  in  our  direction. 
I closed  my  eyes  again. 

After  a little  rest  I opened  them. 
Three  or  four  feet  away,  and  low  down, 
was  the  rail  of  a wrecked  sloop — wrecked, 
in  that  everything  above  - decks  was 
either  washed  away  or  battered  to  shreds 
and  pieces.  It  was  beginning  to  cant 
to  port  with  the  seeping  away  of  the  tide. 
It  was  the  Angie. 
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Two  figures  stood  up  near  the  wheel 
in  the  stem — Dedos  and  the  Handker- 
chief Lady’s  girl.  Dedos’s  huge  arm  lay 
across  the  girl’ s shoulders,  and  he  looked 
out  at  the  people  on  shore  with  some- 
thing so  nearly  akin  to  defiance  that  it 
seemed  incredible  on  the  face  of  fat  and 
comical  Dedos.  There  were  new  lines 
along  his  cheeks,  his  shirt  hung  about 
him  in  damp  festoons;  he  was  not  so 
heavy  by  twenty  pounds  as  he  had  been 
when  the  fleet  of  draggers  went  out  so 
nicely  slanting. 

And  the  Handkerchief  Lady’s  girl.  I 
don’t  know  what  to  say  about  the 
Handkerchief  Lady’s  girl,  because  I find 
no  words  to  tell  the  way  in  which  she 
stood  close  to  Dedos  and  looked  up  at 
him.  Never  was  so  much  sadness  and 
gladness  together  in  any  one,  hot  strug- 
gling, but  mingling  in  peace. 

For  the  Handkerchief  Lady’s  girl  of 
yesterday  possessed  as  fair  a name  as  any 
in  Old  Harbor  this  day.  There  had 
been  a marriage  as  well  as  a death  in 
the  house  of  motley  the  night  be- 
fore. 

I know  something  of  how  she  felt, 
because  I came  to  love  her  as  one  of  the 
best  friends  I have  had  in  life.  At  her 
house,  so  long  as  such  remained  a coin 
of  affection,  I was  always  sure  of  good 
things  to  eat,  and  after  I had  grown 
beyond  them  I found  her  wiser  in  coun- 
sel than  many  who  have  never  suffered 
the  vacant  places. 

Now  my  father  hitched  me  over  to  the 
other  shoulder  and  spoke  to  Dedos. 

“W’ere’s  Fadder  Ventura?”  he  asked. 

Dedos  pointed  back  across  a comer 
of  the  bay  toward  High  Head.  “He’s 
watchin,  he  said. 

Then,  leaving  the  girl  by  the  wheel,  he 
walked  forward,  got  down  on  his  knees, 
lifted  a hatch,  ana  plunged  his  arms  into 
the  water  again.  My  father  and  I and 
all  the  people  along  the  shore  saw  that 
they  were  full  of  mackerel.  He  threw 
them  over  the  side,  went  down  and 
brought  up  others  and  others,  casting 
them  abroad  over  the  water  with  a 
gesture  which  no  alien  air  will  ever  efface 
in  a child  of  the  Islands. 

“ By ,”  marveled  my  father.  “ He 

got  feesh — lek  he  said.  Damn — dat’s 
one  good  boat — dat  Angie.” 
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MORI  than  nnive  in  fluVplace  the 
atnaje  which  series  the  rfetririrtyV  to 
New  York  after,  say,  six  month*.’ 
absence  has  been  expressed: ^ expressed 
measurably,  for  wonder  so  great  capnot 
he  fully  uttered.  You- leave  .New  York 
in  May,  suppose,  and  you  spend  yotii 
glad  exile  by  the  sea  or  Yn  the  hills,  or 
perhaps  you  take  an  outgoing  steamer 
and.  celebrate  your. escape  ing^HiWfYgep' 
eraiized  as  Europe,  ft  does  nori  matter 
where  you  go  or  stay,  what :g['ut’et''l;afise‘Sr;' 
or  dreamy  London?  you  sojourn  in; 
when  you  come  back  in  New  York  it  is 
with  the  same  awakening  to  a mighty 
change,  as  if  you  had  been  lolling  on 
the  beach  or  huekteberrvwg  in  the  bills 
through  the  intervening  rnonths.  ft  is 
still  New’  York,  but  hor  the  New- York.'- 
you  left..  That  has  been  pulled  down  bri 
swallowed  up  so  irirge?y  that  oniy  tlie 
inalienable  topographical  lines  remain, : 
The-  terrible  mysterious  forces.  havg  not 
yet  effaced  the  familiar  streets;  riiereafc 
still  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue;  there 
is  Long  Acre  Square,  and  the  numbered 
thofoughlares  that  cross  the  avenues 
from  east  to  west;  there  is  South  Ferry 
and  there  is  Harlem,  but  on  all  these, 
while  you  were  away,  the  sleepless  genii 
of  enterprise  and  capital  have  been  at 
work  and  made  the  city  over,  recreated 
it.  Where  a meek  little  ten-story  edifice 
cowered  when  you  went  away  an  archi- 
tectural geyser  or  volcano  now  shoots 
into  the  air;  the  winter  sky-line  has  been 
sawed  into  peaks  and  chasms;,'  and  the 
horizon  has  been  .lifted  a hundred  feet 
above  the.  level  where .it  used  to. keep  the 
beautiful  autumn  sunset;  lingering  low 
ad  own  . 

Every  year  when  you  come  back 
you  find  the  air  denser,  thicker,  and 
fouler  with  rhe  breath  of  the  mul- 
tiform motors,  which  now  pack  Fifth 
Avenue  yn  closely,  coming  and  goi ng, 
that  you  could  walk  to  an  a fro  on  their 
tops  mote  safely  than  you  can  cross  the 
street  among  them;  As  for  Long  Acre 


Square,  jt  a-  a : terror . to.  the  eve  which 
shrinks  from  the  snorting  and  snuffling 
and  threatening  herd  of  cars  of  all  types, 
ftritJ  tcsrx  vvAh  ctjmparaJ’ive  relief  on  the 
ripd  figufes  of  the  passing  chums 
girls,  who  have  the:  strange  pnaperrv  of 
ihipattiog  their  effect  tp  all  the  other 
women.’  In  the  Avenue  it  is -as  if  the 
women  wished  to  appear  like  the  women 
of  rjn:  Square,  but  here  and  elsewhere, 
pp  fok  which  n tore  and  more  of  late 
t ours  New  York  has  studied  in  emula- 
tion of  the  London  fog  intervenes  and 
softens  the  spec  rad  c.  Neither  the  new 
fashions  not  the  new  edifices  are  so 
startling  as  they  would  be  without  it. 
if  the  morning  opens  clear  (as  it  is  sriil 
apt  to  do  in  New  York)  the  afternoon 
closes  dim,  and  the  cops  of  the  cliffy 
piles  and  the  feet  that  fly  from  the  slit 
skirts  along  their  bases  are  alike  sub- 
dued to  the  wondering  eye>  The  very 
nature  of  the  passing  crowd  seems  tiiffer- 
' cm,  or  ;rs  quality.  A little  while  ago 
and  there  were  passers  upon  whom  your 
eye  had  rime  to  rest,  with  the  pleasure 
that  gentle  faces  and  figures  give  the 
beholder ; but  what  has  become  of  them  ? 
Who  is  it  that  walks  in  Fifth  Avenue 
now;  ? No  doubt  people  as  fine  and  good 
as  those  one  sees  no  mote  under  the 
wild  disguises  that  the  pale  mist  tries  to 
hide.  There  is  no  long-distance  walking 
pow;  only  hurrying  swiftly  from  shop  to 
shop,  and  mounting  into  motors  and 
whirring  away- 

Ir  is  not  only  the  unique  avenue  and 
the  exceprioori  square  that  are  changed 
between  spring;  arid  fail  Every  easter- 
in g arid  weste-ri Jig  srtcet  from  Washing- 
ton Square  to  Cen  rial  prikfbsis  pti  r on  a 
iH'W  tfeff.  Terrific  sierras  of  apart- 
ment-houses arid  officb-buiTtlings  arid  Vast 
shops  and  factories  have  started  from 
the  graves  of  the  simple,  old  high-stoop 
or  English  - basement  dwellings  which 
you  left:  dreaming.  of  permanence  in 
May,  and  glower  upon  yon  from  a 
thousand  windows,  colossal  skeletons  of 
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steel  clothed  on  with  brick  or  granite 
or  marble.  The  strangest  thing  of  all 
is  the  convincingness  the  change  has. 
It  is  the  pitiless  logic  of  prosperity,  of 
unrelenting  industry,  of  all-conquering 
commerce.  Farther  and  farther  up-town 
the  successful  enterprises  stride  in  their 
twenty  and  thirty  storied  boots,  and  plant 
themselves  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
never  to  be  moved  from  their  places 
except  by  other  enterprises  of  longer 
legs  and  firmer  foothold.  If  you  would 
see  a sad,  mocking  image  of  the  old-time 
leisurely  movement  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
crowd,  go  visit  the  region  of  these  pro- 
digious shops  when  at  the  noon  hour  they 
pour  upon  the  street  the  weary  thousands 
of  their  workers  to  breathe  the  outside 
air  a little  and  to  eat  their  meager  mid- 
day meal.  They'  do  not  walk  much; 
they  block  the  pavement  with  their  slow- 
moving  or  moveless  mass;  they  do  not 
exchange  the  small  talk  of  the  gay  world ; 
they  laugh  hysterically,  some  of  the 
weary  girls;  none  of  the  men  laugh  at 
all,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  gossip  verv 
cheerily  in  their  Yiddish  or  tneir  Polish 
or  their  Russian,  or  the  obscurer  accents 
of  their  strange  central  European  worlds. 
People  with  business  or  pleasure  in  that 
part  of  Fifth  Avenue  must  push  through 
them  or  walk  round  them  in  the  gutter; 
and  there  begin  to  be  faint  murmurs  of 
their  molestiveness.  When  they  are 
made  to  keep  away  (to  Heaven  knows 
where)  there  will  remain  not  even  the 
wretched  ghost  of  the  old  Fifth  Avenue 
promenade. 

More  and  more  densely  the  de- 
partment stores  and  the  factories  and 
the  apartment- houses  and  hotels  and 
office- buildings  must  cover  the  earth 
and  blot  the  sky.  Meanwhile  we  cannot 
deny  the  immense  picturesqueness,  the 
lawless  magnificence  of  the  effect.  The 
effect  is  that  of  the  Roman  Forum  on  a 
scale  for  which  there  is  no  word  adjec- 
tively  huge  enough.  But  the  clutter 
which  made  the  Roman  Forum  in  its 
glory  the  ugliest  place  in  the  world  was 
the  tasteless  crowding  of  forms  mostly 
beautiful;  the  clutter  of  New  York  is 
the  crowding  of  forms  mostly  uglv  to  an 
effect  of  sublimity.  This  is  what  we 
ourselves  cannot  deny  and  what  all  won- 
der-stricken strangers  make  haste  to  con- 
fess. They  begin  to  gasp  when  they 
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come  up  the  North  River  to  their  steam- 
er’s dock,  whether  by  day  or  night,  at 
the  sky-scrapers  glowing  or  glowering  in 
the  foreground  or  background;  and  if 
they  are  literary,  as  they  seem  so  largely 
to  be,  they  begin  to  sort  their  adjectives 
while  the  returning  native  is  lost  in  an 
anguish  of  doubt  whether  he  has  done 
well  to  declare  everything  in  his  baggage, 
or  whether  his  queasy  conscience  has  not 
added  a needless  burden  to  that  of  the 
poor  customs-inspector,  who  will  now 
nave  to  hunt  for  the  dutiable  articles 
and  get  an  inspector  to  value  them. 

One  of  the  latest  of  the  glad,  astonished 
strangers  who  have  no  such  doubts  to 
torment  them,  in  their  immunity  from 
our  duties  on  personal  effects,  has  writ- 
ten, upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  sur- 
prising-of  the  many  books  written  about 
us.  But  she  has  apparently  done  her 
devoir  to  the  alien’s  arrival  at  some  for- 
mer time;  she  skips  those  marginal  sky- 
scrapers, as  it  were,  and  launches  herself 
in  the  very  heart  of  our  hustle  with  the 
fearless  denial  that  it  is  hustle  at  all,  or 
hustle  in  the  matter  of  swift  movement 
in  the  streets.  We  do  not,  she  finds, 
walk  nearly  as  fast  as  the  people  of  the 
European  capitals,  and  if  we  seem  to 
escape  with  every  appearance  of  flight 
from  the  rush  of  motors  in  our  avenues, 
it  is  an  optical  delusion  which  better 
focusing  will  correct.  But  there  is  no 
mistake  about  the  sky-scrapers  or  the 
ladies’  lunches,  and  the  butter  the  ladies 
eat,  and  the  cream  they  consume  in  every 
manner  of  sauce,  as  well  as  in  its  native 
richness.  In  fine,  it  is  a very  amusing 
book  which  Mrs.  Alec-Tweedie  has  writ- 
ten about  us,  and  such  as  to  prove  her  a 
very  eager  and  pretty  accurate  observer, 
if  not  a quite  convincing  reflector.  Yet 
even  the  reflection  is  not  so  bad,  and 
since  she  gives  a full  list  of  the  people  in 
our  different  cities  who  entertained  her 
as  her  hosts  and  hostesses,  the  proof  of 
her  opportunities  for  observation  is  un- 
questionable. 

What  seems  to  us  the  most  valuable 
thing  in  her  book  is  the  sense  of  social 
luxury  which  with  us  is  female  luxury. 
One  realty  gets  something  like  an  ade- 
quate notion  of  the  feeding,  delicate  in 
quality,  gross  beyond  belief  in  quantity, 
which  goes  on  among  our  women  in  all 
the  great  and  little  social  centers  of  our 
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continent.  For  every  sort  of  good 
causes  and  for  the  improvement  of  their 
minds  and  morals,  around  lunch-tables 
filling  the  illimitable  vistas  on  every 
hand,  millions  of  mothers  and  daughters 
are  feeding  like  one  on  food  which  is  not 
only  delicate  in  itself,  but  is  so  beauti- 
fully served  in  glass  and  silver  and  china, 
and  is  so  daintily  appareled  in  laces  and 
ribbons  of  every  apposite  color,  that  it 
is  almost  a greater  pleasure  to  the  eye 
than  to  the  palate. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Tweedie  sings  the 
qualities  of  our  splendid  and  expensive 
hotels  as  well  as  the  defects  of  their 
qualities,  and  of  course  she  notes  that 
our  home  life  is  fast  disappearing  into 
them,  where  she  perceives  that  so  many 
of  those  fairy  lunches  are  sipped  and 
nibbled.  The  disappearance  of  our  home 
life  has  been  noted  before — that  is,  the 
home  life  of  such  of  us  as  can  afford  to 
be  driven  from  our  domestic  hearths  by 
the  lazy,  untrained,  extortionate  ser- 
vants whose  worthlessness  Mrs.  Tweedie 
must  have  heard  bewailed  at  thousands 
of  these  ladies’  lunches.  Perhaps  out  of 
say  twenty-five  million  American  house- 
keepers a million  may  have  taken  refuge 
from  their  hardships  in  hotels,  but  the 
most  of  the  remaining  twenty-iive  mill- 
ions are  not  cursed  with  bad  servants, 
because  they  are  doing  their  own  house- 
work. Or  if  they  can  afford  to  “keep  a 
girl,”  they  are  “around”  with  her,  help- 
ing her  and  showing  her  how  to  help 
them.  So  plain  a fact,  so  unhandsome  a 
fact,  does  not  show  itself  to  polite  obser- 
vation, though  many  housewives  like 
these  can  read  and  write,  and  will  be 
interested — perhaps  a little  enviously, 
but  also  humorously — to  see  who  “en- 
tertained” Mrs.  Tweedie;  while  they 
wonder  how  she  got  her  notion  that  we 
are  all  living  or  going  to  live  in  hotels. 

It  is  a very  old  notion  of  us,  though 
perhaps  not  so  old  as  the  time  of  Frances 
Anne  Kemble’s  first  visit  to  America  in 
1832,  before  she  was  Mrs.  Kemble  Butler. 
At  that  time  we  had  not  all  gone  to  live 
in  hotels  because  there  were  almost  no 
hotels,  and  such  as  there  were  were  so 
bad,  according  to  her  tell,  that  no  house- 
wife who  could  afford  to  “keep  a girl” 
would  be  willing  to  live  in  them.  Miss 
Kemble  went  with  her  father  to  the 
best  of  them  when  she  came  with  him  to 
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play  in  New  York,  and  she  tells,  with 
the  frankness  which  distinguished  her 
throughout  a life  of  plain  speaking,  how 
deplorably  uncomfortable  and  self-satis- 
fied it  was.  We  will  not  give  its  long- 
forgotten  name;  we  may  better  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Astor  was  just  then  going  to 
build  the  great  hotel  which  was  called 
after  him  and  has  only  now  been  pulled 
down:  he  was  the  one  millionaire  in  New 
York,  and  he  could  afford  to  build  the 
Astor  House,  and  risk  its  paying.  That 
was  of  course  a chance,  for  our  city  was 
only  a goodish-sized  town,  not  long  out 
of  its  villagehood.  Miss  Kemble  found  it 
pretty,  with  rather  gay  shops  and  rather 
tasteful  dwellings,  and  on  tne  whole  look- 
ing somehow  more  French  than  English. 
She  found  the  unscrapered  sky  beautiful, 
sunny  by  day  and  starry  by  night;  but, 
oh,  she  moans  more  than  once,  for  a 
wreath  of  London  fog!  She  walks  under 
the  bright  sky,  before  and  after  dark,  to 
the  Battery,  which  was  once  “a  fashion- 
able resort,  but,  owing  to  its  being  fre- 
quented by  the  lowest  and  dirtiest  of  the 
rabble,  who  in  this  land  of  liberty  roll 
themselves  on  the  grass  and  otherwise 
annoy  the  more  respectable  portion  of 
the  promenaders,  it  has  been  deserted 
lately.”  When  she  “came  home  up 
Broadway,”  she  noted  that  it  was  “a 
long  street  of  tolerable  width,  full  of 
shops;  in  short,  the  American  Oxford 
Road,  where  all  people  go  to  exhibit 
themselves  and  examine  others.  The 
women  that  I have  seen  hitherto,”  she 
says,  “have  all  been  very  gaily  dressed, 
with  a pretension  to  French  style.” 
She  does  not  meet  them  at  white, 
ink,  or  mauve  lunches  in  the  hotels, 
ut  sometimes  she  dines  at  their  houses, 
which  “are  all  painted  glaring  white  or 
red ; the  other  favorite  colors  appear  to  be 
pale  straw-color  and  gray.  They  have 
all  green  Venetian  shutters,  which  give 
an  idea  of  coolness,  and  almost  every 
house  has  a tree  or  trees  in  its  vicinity, 
which  look  pretty  and  garden-like.  . . . 
The  women  here,  like  those  of  most 
warm  climates,  ripen  very  early  and  de- 
cay proportionately  soon.  . . . They  marry 
very  young,  and  this  is  another  reason 
why  age  comes  prematurely  upon  them. 

. . . As  for  their  figures,  like  those  of 
Frenchwomen,  they  are  too  well  dressed 
for  one  to  judge  exactly  what  they  are 
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really  like;  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
short  and  slight,  with  remarkably  pretty 
feet  and  ankles” — not  at  all,  one  would 
say,  like  the  towering,  stalwart  “sports” 
of  our  day,  but  of  some  such  similitude 
as  their  houses,  with  green  Venetian 
shutters  and  trees  about  them,  would 
bear  to  the  vast  hotels  in  which  Mrs. 
Tweedie  says  our  women  now  mostly 
live.  Miss  Kemble  does  not  give  a list  of 
the  people  who  entertained  her,  as  Mrs. 
Tweedie  does,  and  so  we  lamentably  lack 
the  knowledge  of  who  was  who,  which 
we  might  have  had  from  her. 

It  is  the  difference  which  passes  be- 
tween things  literary  and  things  journal- 
istic. Mrs.  Tweedie’s  book  reads  like  a 
lively  society  page  from  a Sunday  edi- 
tion; Miss  Kemble’s,  with  its  passion 
for  beauty,  its  girlish  gladness  in  novel 
and  agreeable  experiences,  and  its  de- 
light in  nature,  has  the  flavor  of  an  old- 
fashioned  romance  written  in  the  form 
of  a diary.  She  was  afterward  to  cast 
her  happy  lot  unhappily  with  us,  but  she 
was  then  a bright,  eager  girl,  hating 
her  life  of  actress  as  she  always  did,  but 
adoring,  somewhat  critically  adoring,  her 
father’s  beautiful  art.  No  faithfuller 
witness  of  our  life  has  ever  described  it, 
and  we  can  send  the  reader  to  the 
quaint  volumes — they  are  quaint  now — 
with  the  assurance  that  if  he  can  And 
them  he  will  find  a very  uncommon 
pleasure  in  them.  She  studies  unspar- 
ingly but  justly  enough  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  as  well  as  New  York;  but  she 
abandons  herself  to  unstinted  raptures 
in  the  beauty  of  nature  as  she  finds  it 
m our  new  world.  Especially  she  raves 
over  the  magnificence  of  the  Hudson,  a 
stream  that  has  fallen  into  a sad  desue- 
tude with  the  arts,  and  is  no  more 
popular  with  cultivated  visitors  than 
with  the  summer  residents  who  once 
whitened  its  shores  with  their  villas  or 
darkened  them  with  their  castles. 

For  our  own  present  purpose  we  could 
have  preferred  more  Broadway  and  less 
Hudson  in  Miss  Kemble’s  intelligent 

Eage.  Yet  it  is  something  to  know  from 
er  that  in  Canal  Street,  “much  broader 
and  finer  than  any”  she  had  seen  in  New 
York,  she  “thought  the  crowd  a more 


civil  and  orderly  , one  than  an  English 
one.  The  men  did  not  jostle  or  push  one 
another,  or  tread  upon  one’s  feet,  or 
kick  down  one’s  shoe-heels,  or  crush 
one’s  bonnet  into  one’s  face,  or  turn  it 
round  upon  one’s  head,  all  of  which  I 
have  seen  done  in  London,”  perhaps  be- 
cause there  was  really  no  hustle  in  our 
streets  then,  as  Mrs.  Tweedie  says  there 
is  not  now.  “The  young  men  invariably 
made  room  for  the  women  to  pass;  as 
they  drew  near  us  they  took  tne  segar 
from  their  mouth,”  yet  Miss  Kemble 
was  warned  not  to  go  out  alone  with  her 
maid  at  night  lest  she  should  be  spoken  to. 

Poor  old  Broadway,  now  lapsing  into 
a country  lane  with  a few  trolley-cars 
purling  up  and  down,  was  beginning 
to  be  macadamized.  It  was  the  great 
street  of  shops,  but  would  “ not  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  brilliant  display  of 
Parisian  streets,  or  the  rich  magnificence 
of  our  own,”  or  perhaps  with  Fifth  Ave- 
nue now.  We  should  like  for  the  uses  of 
contrast,  for  the  sake  of  the  sensation  in 
turning  from  a picture  of  that  New  York 
of  1832  to  the  actuality  of  this  New 
York  of  1913  (it  is  still  last  year  as  we 
write)  to  have  had  rather  more  of  these 
vanished  streets  and  avenues,  even  if  we 
must  have  had  less  of  the  Hudson  River 
and  its  shores.  Yet  we  are  not  sure  that 
the  shock  of  such  a contrast  would  in 
some  things  be  more  penetrating,  more 
interesting,  than  that  afforded  by  the 
lapse  of  time  any  year  now  between  May 
and  November.  To  note  this  adequately 
we  should  need  the  company  of  tne  per- 
sonal-journalistic muse  of  Mrs.  Tweedie 
and  the  emotional-literary  muse  of  Miss 
Kemble;  but  with  one  of  these  on  one 
arm  and  one  on  the  other,  the  Imagina- 
tion might  fare  forth  in  this  New  York 
of  lightning  changes  and  seize  an  ade- 
quate impression  of  the  astounding  facts. 

But  better  even  than  this  it  would  be 
if  in  successive  autumnal  returns  one 
should  find  New  York  changed  indeed, 
but  changed  back,  and  by  some  potent 
magic  ever  changing  back  till  we  should 
see  it  as  Miss  Kemble  saw  it,  with  a 
macadamized  Broadway,  and  gay  little 
houses  painted  pink  and  white  and 
cooled  by  green  “Venetian  shutters.” 
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IT  seems  now  that  Science  is  to  find  The  zest  with  k -Inch  ■ imhtss ions  of 
i'cs  pew  field  of  wonder  in  the  physical  evsduilon  have  been  sought 
physical  universe,  in  what  we  call  is  shown  by  the  stress  laid  by  the 
non-living  matter.  j Dr.  Henry  Smith  immediate  fellower?  of  Herbert  Spen- 
Williams’s  recently  published  book,  cer  upon  the  nebular  hypothesis  as 
Miracles  of  Scieiixr,  is  a vividly  inter-  eunceivtd  by  Taplace.  Some  of  our 
esting  as  well  as  a concise  and  cotnpre-  rtadecs  will  recall  John  .Fi$keV;e'nthu- 
hensive  summarynf  what  has  been  siastic  lectures  in  New  York.  fifty  years 
accomplished  by  scientific  research  in  ago,  llUtstmuig  this  most  fascinating 
physics,  chetnistry,  and  biology,  since  theory  *d  the  genesis  of  worlds,  and 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century?  ingeniously  defending  ic  agairuft  assaults 
the  record  i&f  whose  achievements  in  based  upon  recent  discoveries  of  con- 
science he  had  already  so  competently  ttadictory  phenomena.  At  its  best  and 
pt«slPht:edy::->T^. bitef  period  covered  by  M its* . plau^iblest.  it  was  a barren  the- 
this  later  surety --substantially  only  a ory  when  placed  alongside  qf 'Darwin's 
decade, — is  hot  rtibre  remarkable  for  its  genealogy  of  species.  The  theories 
momentum  of  progress,  its  aecumula-  which  have  displaced  the  nebular  hv- 
tion  of  results,  which  in  number  and  pothe-sis  fmtn  Sir  Norman  Lockyer’s, 
importance  surpass  the  array  presented  according  to  which  the  worlds  of  space 
by  the  notable  century  preceding  it,  have  grown  by  meteoric  accretion,  to 
than  for  the  precedence  taken  in  this  the  latest  modification  of  this  view 
advance  by  purely  physical  science.  during  the  present  century  in  the 
The  glory  of  nineteenth  - century  planetistnia!  scheme,  in  which  nuclear 
science  Was  the  establishment  of  the  spots  m the  nebula?  are  built  up  into 
evolutionary  hypothesis,  the  fabric  of  worlds  by  meteoric  bombardment,  are 
Which  rem^ihs;:  bi-day  as  Darwin  left  it,  still  murb  mechanical  and  rtpellem  to 
though  sotnr  of  vrs  proporitjtms  have  in  the  poetic  un^ginsrion,  .Even  the ; Milky 
their  very  illuiruruition.  by  Hugo  do.  Way  has  been  shorn  of  its  mystery,  and, 
'•hies,  MiTpdei,  and  WTijrg^h  been  modi-  instead  of  being,  as  was  supposed,  the 
fic-d.  It  is  l lbrbcrt  SperKti’s  philosophic  very  realm  of  nebulosity  and  the  matrix 
yxpbsitiun  bf  cvolutTon—'yyteodiriK  its  pf  yctu n born  stel !ar  syatyms,  lyseen  to 
applicant^  to  the  universe,  iocludingh  be  a vast  array  #>f  such  systems  already 
the  mind  of  man  and  thedcyeldpahmc  . piTfeyted  or  grown  old  in  their  wcll- 
uThumau  society — that  feri  been  most  established  beder  ages  before  the  stat- 
radkally  transformed,  por  by  seientfo-;-  streams  nearer  and  more  familiar  to  us, 
test-arch  so  much  as  by.  the  'conception,  and  to  one  of  which  our  comparatively 

of  idl  Evolution  as  creative.  — insignificant  sun  belongs,  were  emergent. 

in  its  original  field  the  idea -of  evolu-  Indeed.  15  may  stem  a corollary  of 
tion  was  incidental  to  an  inquiry  ay  Professor  Svante  Arrhenius’s  theory 
to  the  origin  of  species  and  Was  thus  of  light  pressure  that  these  nebulous 
associated  only  with  the  ..organic  king-  • j.  cream*  whirl*'  ,>e  behold  in  various 
dsinv;  ;;rul  n>  tins  day  very  little  light  Mages  of  world  - formation  owe  their 
lias  been  thrown  upon’  the. evolution  of  existence  to  the  electrified  particles 
the  physical  universe,  at  least  by  those  driven  off  hv  the  push  of  radiant  energy; 
actually  esigaged  ib  scientific  invetsti-  ffom  that  older  prder  of  stars,  being  thus 
gatiYm.  No  hypothesis  corresponding  to  by-products  of  more  ancient  but  still 
that.  of  Org-jiui.  specialization  has  been  existent,  urn  verse,': 

.••fortbe^  .kiBgdahr  has:;  The  rdfereflee  to  '‘radiant  energy ?* 

had  no  DafW'in,  and  to  “electrified  pgrtide?  of  matter  “ 
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suggests  a very  different  kind  of  astral 
and  planetary  specialization  from  that 
indicated  by  the  old  nebular  hypothesis, 
according  to  which  rings  were  thrown 
off  from  a whirling  incandescent  central 
mass  of  nebulous  vapor,  and  these  rings, 
condensing,  sphered  into  planets  and 
planetary  satellites.  So  different  is  al- 
ways the  a priori  conception  formed  by 
the  human  mind  concerning  any  order  of 
things — even  if.it  is  a mind  like  that  of 
the  poet  Lucretius — from  that  disclosed 
by  Nature  herself  to  the  patient  ob- 
server! The  later  view,  especially  clari- 
fied during  the  present  century,  rests 
upon  actual  astronomical  observation, 
supplemented  by  laboratorial  research, 
and  aided  by  most  ingeniously  contrived 
instruments  like  the  spectroscope,  the 
bolometer,  the  radiometer,  and  the 
photographic  film — this  last  bringing 
within  the  range  of  vision  vistas  of 
outlying  phenomena  not  otherwise  ob- 
servable by  means  of  the  most  powerful 
telescope  and  microscope;  and,  after  all, 
it  is  not  merely  the  instruments  them- 
selves, some  of  which  antedated  our 
century,  that  have  contributed  to  the 
recent  remarkable  discoveries,  but  main- 
ly the  more  intelligent  and  competent 
use  of  them  during  the  last  decade. 
The  later  view  of  physical  evolution 
thus  reached  may  seem  to  us  more 
mechanical  than  our  formerly  cher- 
ished fanciful  genealogy,  when  we  are 
brought  up  against  “cosmical  dust”  and 
“meteoric  bombardment”;  but  every 
new  disclosure  imparts  to  it  some  new 
wonder  until  it  seems  almost  genetic. 
The  infinitesimal  particles,  charged  with 
electricity,  thrown  off  from  parental 
stars  by  radiant  pressure,  seem  to  sug- 
gest some  analogy  to  Darwin’s  gem- 
mation theory  of  reproduction  in  the 
organic  kingdom. 

Of  course  all  physical  analogues  to 
physiological  processes  must  be  very 
dim,  and  must  seem  remote,  by  reason 
of  the  sharp  distinction  between  living 
and  non-living  matter,  but  we  seek  them 
with  avidity.  From  this  point  of  view 
crystallization,  so  vividly  presented  in 
moving-pictures  to  our  school-children, 
seems  like  an  intimate  wonder  in  its 
simulation  of  organic  functions.  We  see 
the  motions,  apparently  spontaneous, 
by  which  the  crystals  expand  as  they 


form  and  throw  off  infant  crystals,  like 
reproducing  like.  We  jealously  deny 
spontaneity  to  these  activities  and  re- 
frain from  calling  them  functional.  Our 
regard  is  fixed  upon  the  motions  and 
upon  the  structure,  precisely  exact,  and 
yet  so  distinctive  in  its  symmetry  that 
we  even  classify  crystals  by  their  angles. 
We  call  the  motions  mechanical  and  the 
growth  mere  accretion;  nevertheless, 
with  all  these  reserves,  the  analogy  is 
impressive.  So,  too,  we  behold  with  a 
kind  of  awe  the  elaboration  by  modem 
synthetic  chemistry  of  compounds  hith- 
erto known  only  as  products  of  organic 
functioning,  though  only  as  by-products. 

In  what  Dr.  Williams  aptly  calls 
“juggling  with  life,”  which  has  been 
going  on  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  there  have  been  many  won- 
derful results  of  laboratory  experiments. 
Simply  by  mechanical  interference  one 
embryo  has  been  made  to  produce  two 
or  more  individuals  (only  smaller  in  size 
than  ordinary  individuals  of  the  spe- 
cies), and,  contrariwise,  two  ova  have 
been  blended,  developing  a single  indi- 
vidual, of  correspondingly  larger  size. 
Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  won  his  Nobel  Prize 
for  his  success  in  transplanting  internal 
organs  from  one  animal  into  another. 
Working  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  R.  S. 
Harrison’s  experiments  and  generalizing 
his  method,  Drs.  Carrel  and  Burroughs 
have  shown  that  tissues  removed  from 
an  organism,  even  after  the  death  of  the 
animal,  not  only  may  be  kept  alive  for 
a considerable  period,  but  may  grow, 
developing  new  cells. 

These  results,  effected  by  inventive 
mechanical  ingenuity,  are  very  im- 
portant— some  of  them  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  life,  and  others  (such  as 
the  experiments  with  ova  and  embryo) 
for  the  new  light  they  throw  upon  ex- 
ceptional biological  phenomena,  like 
twin-births  and  giantism,  and  for  the 
new  complications  they  introduce  into 
the  problem  of  individuality  itself. 

But  Dr.  Jacques  Loeb’s  experiments 
with  the  eggs  of  sea-urchins  involve 
something  more  than  a merely  mechan- 
ical interference  with  biological  proc- 
esses and  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  subject  we  have  been  con- 
sidering—the  analogies  that  are  offered 
of  organic  in  inorganic  procedure.  The 
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eggs'  were  first  placed  in  a weak  acid 
solution  and  then  subjected  to  a salt 
solution.  “The  acid,”  as  Dr.  Williams 
explains’,  “causes  the  formation  of  a 
membrane  ’ which  ordinarily  does  not 
develop  excepting  in  a fertilized  egg. 
The  salt  solution  extracts  a certain 
amount  of  water  from  the  cell,  and  in 
so  doing  inaugurates  mysterious  chem- 
ical changes  that  result  presently  in  the 
development  of  an  embryo  which  ad- 
vances, for  a time  at  least,  as  if  the  egg 
had  been  fertilized.” 

Here  we  have  not  simply  an  analogue 
between  two  kingdoms,  but,  apparently, 
the  actual  substitution  of  a chemical 
for  a living  process — one  kingdom  func- 
tioning in  the  other.  It  is  another 
instance  of  juggling  with  individuality. 
Something  is  lacking  in  the  absence  of 
the  male  parent,  and  the  resulting  organ- 
ism is  of  brief  continuance;  but  the 
remarkable  fact  remains — the  embryo  is 
developed,  and  the  event  is  shorn  of 
none  of  its  wonder  by  any  reference  to 
the  propagation  of  the  lowest  organ- 
isms by  mere  cell  division  or  to  par- 
thenogenesis in  animals  of  as  complex 
organization  as  the  honey-bee.  We  may 
as  well  resume  the  whole  career  of  cell 
life  and  inquire  as  to  the  origin  of  proto- 
plasm itself,  the  primordial  mystery. 
One  thing  only  seems  reasonably  cer- 
tain— the  continuity  of  the  purely  phys- 
ical into  the  chemical,  then  into  the 
physiological.  The  continuity  may  be 
genetic,  and  if  it  is  it  confirms  instead 
of  denying  the  idea  of  creative  speciali- 
zation. 

The  very  fact  that  we  feel  a kind  of 
bewilderment  in  the  application  of  such 
a term  as  “genetic”  to  a physical  proc- 
ess shows  by  what  a chasm  the  living 
world,  in  our  thought,  is  separated 
from  the  non-living.  And  yet  the  word 
“nature”  is  essentially  genetic.  It  is 
because  of  the  definite  disclosures  of  sci- 
ence that  matter  in  general  has  come  to 
be  thought  of  as  inert  and  acted  upon  by 
detached  “forces.”  But,  prompted  by 
the  evolutionary  idea,  during  the  last 
sixty  years  men  of  science  have  intuitive- 
ly tended  toward  the  conception  of  a 
living  universe,  refusing  to  regard  any 
part  of  it  as  strictly  inorganic,  and  evo- 
lution itself  is  more  and  more  thought 
of  as  creative. 


The  discovery  of  radium  has  led  to 
investigations  of  radioactive  pheno- 
mena, the  results  of  which  are  the  glory 
of  the  early  twentieth  century,  as  Dar- 
win’s experiments  in  natural  selection 
were  the  glory  of  the  middle  nineteenth. 
It  is  due  to  these  later  researches — those 
especially  of  Thomson,  Ramsay  and 
Rutherford — that  we  have  any  distinct 
conception  of  physical  evolution,  of  the 
genesis  and  constitution  of  matter.  We 
are  looking  to  these  apostles  of  a new 
gospel  of  Science  for  surprising  revela- 
tions in  the  near  future.  Their  work  is 
almost  creative,  since  they  have  to 
invent  the  very  instruments  of  that 
inquisition  to  which  they  are  subjecting 
Nature  in  their  laboratories,  asking  her 
to  disclose  the  very  secret  of  her  life. 
They  have  their  intuitions  also,  as 
Newton  had — the  creations  of  a co- 
ordinative  imagination.  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  in  his  conception  of  the  ether, 
unites  conscious  life  with  unconscious 
matter  in  a harmony  which  has  none  of 
the  sterility  of  the  monistic  theory,  and 
even  makes  the  ether  the  basis  of  the 
continuity  of  man’s  psychical  life  after 
ph\  rsical  death. 

We  shall  continue  to  have  from  the 
most  fertile  scientific  investigators  their 
wonted  terms — molecules,  atoms,  elec- 
trons, mass,  velocity,  and  the  like.  But 
Lodge  translates  mass  and  velocity  into 
functions  of  matter.  We  shall  still  be 
listening  to  the  testimony  of  appar- 
ently barren  though  mightily  energetic 
structures,  and  their  appeal  to  our  sense 
of  wonder  will  be  in  terms  of  quantity — 
of  their  vastness  or  their  smallness. 
But  quantity  becomes  qualitative  when 
it  indicates  proportion  — the  mathe- 
matics of  morphology.  Almost  we  seem 
to  be  in  a living  world  when  we  read  of 
the  disintegration  and  transmutation  of 
physical  elements.  We  may  yet  have 
testimony  of  reintegration,  of  ascents  in 
the  inorganic  world  as  well  as  cathodic 
procedure. 

We  think  of  Nature  as  wearing  a veil. 
But  really  it  is  ourselves  that  wear  the 
veil — that  of  our  exquisite  but  limited 
sensibility,  beyond  whose  range  lies 
almost  entirely  the  dynamics  of  the 
physical  universe,  untranslatable  in  the 
terms  of  our  life.  We  are  shut  out  from 
Nature,  not  Nature  from  us. 
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And  other  gibes  will  be  extinct 
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While  $Vi\vy  linen,  stainless  gciwn. 

And  manners  fdgn  '’in  Spotless  Town* 

Thus  Ar t,  Invention,  Science,  and 
Dame  Etiquette  go  hand  in  hand. 
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TbSsy  orie  by  one,  the  customs  rud e 
Of  former ' tiittti'  w ' taking  food 
Ate  haoished  by  the  ProiL  Instead 
Wt  team  to  dine  in  wap  wdl-URED. 


, Their  puny,  fetbte  gfitps  ftOvft  douse 
! hv  ordinary  lamp,  wbt'rr  htv 
> cuds'- half" its  light  straight.  up*  to  hir 
Tlu:  ceiling,  and  onedudf  the  tesv 
Across  the,  tmm,  m that  3t  bm  • 

A charter  ‘ only  of  it  bides  ' 

To  hghten  up  the  hither  sides. 


The  book'd dike  rdSkS. ;■■  fyfc-iviffii' 


A fraction,  {ess  than  un  pei  cerir 
Will  stake  the  book*  it’s  evident: 


How  ra6n  the  ;uuitn?s;  way* 

Our  fathers’  custohif,  phi  how  queer’!' 
Until  to-dayy  in  thii  fait  land 
Out  bread  was  buttered/ all  by  hand! 
The  modern  method  here  We  see. 

The  Prof.  entploysVFyv^elijnery! 


hprrie  ninety  Wne  and  forty-four 
Onwlumdreclths,  ami  perhaps  St d I more 
I % r cent.  of  .all  the  light,  char  dies 
I he  Sq  innoscope  wiii  ut»h;or 
Down  from  the  jet  -the  fighi  is  Sent, 
Except  what  passe*  duf  the  y&xt. 


" So  snore  disgraces 


His  mak  i;ar<&  open  lo  the  sky 
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A leaden  globe  and  tube  of  rij? 

Are  IhjwJ  with  loaking-glaSs  within, 
i he  fontUM  all  the  light  collects. 

The  b't|«r;3'U'vof''ik;'f*-fleCT$’  yy' 

Down  to  the  nozzle,  where  the.  sage  i,‘  i 
S^ujrts  it  out  upon  .the-  l' 

And  floods  the  book  with  dfigxhfig  bght. 

I he  book's-  like  day;  the  .room‘s  like  night 

,-v- *»•  - . 

Xlte  eandieV  there  to  help:  him  uni;.  The  cogs  Upon  rjie  motor  fit 

The  cogs  upon  the  rod',. and  it 
Is  fastened  to  the  nag t tress,  so 
That  up  the  mattress  has  to  go 
Whene'ejr  the  rocl  begins  to  rise. 
As  roupdrand  rofoid  the  motor  i 


THf  A l.'TOMATTi.'  RfilJ 

WO  scheme.  so  good  but  that  it  may 
lie  still  improved  ,>n  in  sohne  way. 
I hr  .safety  nmt'trevj  seemed  to  be 
Tilt  at-for  Of  'thfil-i-ty.. 

Nor  set.  the  auconuifK  bed 
Will  hear  atyay  the  palm  instead. 


THE  SAFETT 

'THE  Safety  Mattress,  yon-U  observe. 
Contains  a tunnel  «n  V rutve. 

If  one  upon  one's  hack  should  lie, 

His  mouth  hangs  open  to  die  sty. 

If  one  lies  on  one's  arm,  instead, 

It  goes  to  sleep  bidbre  one's,  head. 

While  hard  it  is.  unless  she's  tied, 

Tn  keep  .Friend  Wife  on  her  own  side. 

But  rite  Pfufiessof's  Httle  scheme 

M akes;  nigh t for  both  a pfeasatit  cl  rea m . 
The  picture  shows  in  use  one  side, 

The  other  not  ye  it  occupied ; ~ •, . b - ; ? 

• 

'(Dit/fik’tis  '(or  Using)- 

The  arm.  within  the  cunrkd  hide; 

Lie  down  and  hang:  the  hand  outside. 
The.  mbttrtss  :ancho«5  nne  >n  plat*;  : 

One  Lies  upon  one  s side;  and  space 
is  given  far-  one's  arm.  RgyuUs  ITT-  -T 
Are  roorn  and  comfort,  quiet  pulse. 

Arid  pleas-ifot  ►Itc-arbs.  Nb  snttre  cHsgt^ ces 

To  tie  ori  .oth^yg^'^jtytap.-jslares; 


rah  slet'ps,  out  Norah  sleeps! 

Tah  gieeps,  shb  sleeps  for  keeps! 
that  always  used  tb  he; 
tW  OiU.  gfif  up  like  ill,-1 


THE  PNEUMAFLYOSUUE 

'THE  Ed  tuma  fl  vo  slide,  fto  doubt, 
* ••rtftll  i.1..  .v_'  u..  * 


nd  you,  too.  ouL 

No  more  these  pests  in  buzzing  sis  arms 
The  house . will  fill  with  germs  and  forms 


The  automatic  bed  will  bear  away  Ike  palm  instead 


Go  gle 
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Tht  vfe  pUf  *o  t?>ur 

The  fTuf/s.  ymulmu  jum  wtasfcx  .them  Jriu>. 
An<J  t)re|Ti  off  the  ym$  <xmi? 

% th€:  of  the  vacuum. 

Before  each  hole  'of  :tn  ylgkr^htsW  trap 
A shelf  projccih,  on  ^viH’dr— oh,  :h^p'-'' . 
pf  thought  of/  the^PtoFJ^ihtTc^  cbteA 


Nothing  Personal 

A WORKER  in  one  of  the  misrinfi  settlfe 
/ merits  was  speaLmg  to  kuih*  watcfTmru 
boys  with  reference 

touched  upon  the  i 

vivid  picture  of  the  erqdry  df  cite  Empkmr 
ft  sfcemeij  to  the  speaket  that  he  had  fed 
the  idea  of  injustice  add  \yfck^dh^v  fn’ the 
mmds  of  his  hearers.  Then  he  began  to  ask 
a Jew  questions.  . ' ''  ’ “,  5 ’ : '/,■•'//'■  •// 

T^JJdy ^ wha t do  you  think  of  ^ro:/1-  / 
Siiehvp*  .bttik^tr  unfeasy  shifting 

of  the  lad*  in  their  Ka t$t 

‘S\dh  Clancy T said  the  lecturer,  mating 
an  individiiid  appeal,  "what  do  you  •think 
of  Nero?:  Would  you  say  he  wi s a good 
man?  Would  yon  like  to  know  himTr 
Clancy  hesitated.  finally,  after  aeum  1»«- 
ing  urpyd  tcv  ryplv,  h$  did  so  *o  these  word*; 
y\  WelL'h’f  AeV>‘ii’'  done*  nothjnfT0.' trie/-  -: 


A lt»t  of  imitation  food* 


C. -\rrf  -s  ////  His  Happiest  Moment.  ,:.;:v-'; //://; 

A BACffFjJQR  af  txinsiderabfe  ^ea»f tfi  way 

mntTi  bought  after  by  many  tjf  riw  rnyst 
chamuiig:  yf|'upg-/%oimen  of  the  town/  :?T 
Minnu  Rivccy  a Very was 
sure  shy  had  brought  L ftrfi  / a iTx/ri s fc  . Vt ^ 
point  of  a ptoposzfL  . d-/;-/  jyv*  T'/ %:.// 

" What  .wa/  the  happiest  morn^fet  of  ydiit 
life?*4  she  asked*  while  they  wre  taking  a 
moonlight  stroll  one  evening; 
he  ha  ppiest  motiien 


swered  the  bachelor  noli  a reminiscent  smiiu. 
“ F?as  \yhtp  the  jie%veier  tf>ok  back  an  engage- 
menr  ring  and  gave  mfesonW  eviifJmks  in 

e^chapg^/'';/' y/y-;  :•  _ • . _ ■ ' ; Tf;/'  .y 


li  m usi  b(  a pimsuw  to  th?  py 


The  fly  alights — and  at  once  H gone. ' * 
By  the  suction,  down  through  the  ruhi 
' ■■  :/;  lie//  drawn;  ' ‘ 'r ’/>?.-  ; 

And  -r  hence  through  the  larger  p'pr  he' 
piiijs.cdi 

And  shunted  put  by  the  motor's  blast. 

He  shocks  the  ihute^  through  the  wmdun 

pane. 

1 he  method  is  ymtpfe  bdtpHpe 

||pd  Wfc.  krtOtv*  -a*  , .hy>  * 

It  must  he  .i:/p(c5iMrt^  i&  thy  ffC  ; 


Social  Oat hiring* 

14  E Itad  iiVHl  iti  the  city  but  a short  rime 
* • ami  vtfts  bavmg  a talk  With  % yyoimg 
woman  one  evening  //  ... ; '•’  y 
" \Vas  rhere  n^cJ}  life  tn  the  eC'Uptry  f fevn 
■from  which  *he  : 

VWV1L  1 euci&T1  he  exetau 
T'Vmu  oughf  ri>  havn  thi 
dut  a^mctyry  pCa  Sundary  f> 


gafherings  *« 


R^ismi;  the  Rate 

] nT./f  Edward  had  pot;  into  the  fehit  *->f 
^ :•.«>  inn  "daruT  and  his  mother  very  seri* 
riusly  dovapjTrovtd- 

"KdWiod/1  shy  c.od,  "I  am  going  to 
Jybt/.te'p  terns  if  yf uj  will  promise  nn  not  tp 
say  ‘dairtT  any  nuire/' 

/-AO  righ  t>  .Aaid  the  hoy,  as  fe 

>CH>k  rl<e  money,  v l promise.11 

iriitun^  the  roorji  y into  his  |>ockct,  hes^id' 
" Mother,  1 know  a word  that/  worth  fifry 
cents/ 1 


Gocgle 


...  ....  ' ' 

The  Rooster  11  pf&'h  ibex's,  nlfswiigtinct  ;Vr  y iw- 

ran  tu?  a iunr.i  t .3*1$  fggj  ■ ,dvry  tr Mr  a 


. • Subtle  • 

WILLIAM  MACDONALD, 

y - a . yoathfiil  J>4^tchman, 
was-  seriously  in  love*'  but  to 
arrive  at  tht4  ptnrit  pf pmporih£ 


TTia  triage  .to  the  fV<r.  rine  .of  his* 
was  too  r.nuciv  tor  hi*  sir.- 
sitiVe  sriuly  ; .'finally,  after  many 
hours  of  dciibcrationC  He  hit 
upost  a ffcfoiu  , ; ; 

ft  *v*as  a mponligbtf  >tiirtv 
njghti  and  he  l ed  tire  maiden  of 
fas  heart:  to  *1  dnifehyarcL  and* 
poititirjg  to  tlte  various  head-; 
iaid; 

M-iAflJeu  mv  folks  are  boned 


them  Wad  ye  like  to  fa:  fajrfad 

theirs  woV* 


tt  iinl  a crJ\  rh'^  ff  <*nl  a cul> 
//V‘v  dwih’t  hr  iv-ant  ii  hifr.'f.'i,  fit  pa 


Go  gle 


;^%if,,:l^arns  the  T urke.v-tr.ot 


As  the 

Twig  is  Bent 

Wp 

kah  nmtnCTon 

U/HEN  I wv  Swci 

fr-antl-XwejTtv 

Do  try  to  poke  your  chin  out. 

1 M v-  mother  U&S  trt  Sjy  : ::  >'• 

And  hump  you*  , shoulders,  tool 

“ Don't  poke  ymi  r In* 

act  vm!  chriv 

itl  When  vftu  look  trim  and  tidy 

Don't  stand  that  |t 

wkward  way? 

I’m  quite  ashatnfcci  ftf  y.ou 

Kr^’t,  and  trim,  arid 

tidy' 

Ymjttg  girls  shodld 

-yfvvays  hr. ;v  :,. 

And  all  the  rime  1 hate  ity 

When  1 .-was  S^feai 

Tid-Twirhiy 

This  fa&Ktoii  of  to-day i 

That's  how  site  t il 

Ted  0-  OV:: 

“O  Temporal  O Mores  T? 

£■ ' - ■ £/V  ?■;  •;• 

1 nioraii/je.  , , - But  stay! 

Rut  modern  bWm-ar 

Khtwinty, 

A 0t5mi  time  may  he  coming 

My  pretty  da)%hlk 

% ’ 

When  mothers  can  ftrice  more 

1 j v>s  } i‘#n s i n dr  port 

Adfnomsh  S weet- aiid  Yfw  tin  ty 

A»»;l  stn.iiT  '&  ,i  (UyX<."\, 

A'ova  pita sr.  don’t  poke  your  chin  our: 

Sn  $ *slm  my  ,:i,iMi;r.v;  i 

Stand  square  upon  your  Tier! 

■ Vllt-nri  -all  H{)«  fW>Wi  WWKV 

Young  girls  are  not  good-looking 

Unless  t hey Y*  trim  and  neat/’ 

'*  Be  iimp?  my  dear-y  ghd  k tin cJk- kneed. 

Oh,  Tsrrt  thni  tdvT fashioned  ? 

AR'hct  ;j$  slouchy  O'-;-';;-/  *,  . 

Hut  isn’t  itr  too  true?  k ' 

1 ! \ t * i iv/\i  }%uv  k,  •»  4 a v./.  s *.  r*»  <-~4  \ aw  t r i k (•  vr 

Look  i rti  fjufctfe'  d tjfy* 

jnsr  like  a fashion- pbic.. 

j ivai  h now,  iiiy  ftw 5clr3nf3r f 

I king  tr|.  t^Ik  n/ youl 
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“7  don't  know  what  zve’re  to  da  for  dip.ru'r, 

iht  r hickct&y  <tntf  sh?  itixd  slut  slthply  txwld^lS* 
unwi,rd  raihrr  itftrvf  ikon  dd'jtf-.  $M:p% 

}h  belongs  iti  the  National  tiuard/* 


. - a r i-tii/ut  oachkoT, 


Umroporrant 

\A/HTmSJ  Mr.  Johnxpn  ,m?um^4  hoine  from 
* * ,fh«  ‘offite  thv  utlr^r  ^cningv  lie  found? 
his  young  wife  in 

‘‘Why^/tJy^ccr'; he  cricrl,.  in  surprise^ 

■*i  What  is  tlie  trdubfe.  tlatiing^) 

*4C))iu  Etnc^r;7  shrr:  SoMjed,  tvl  baked  '& 
csktr  this  nriiimiiig  and  stet  if  on  >vin~-. 
doV^iil * • tww  and 

it.M  ‘ . £ 

"Well.  dor*''*:  A^rv4*^re<t7,;'  said  the  $>#&*.' 
hands  consolingly-  1vOno  tramp  less  itr  the 
worlid  dotsn' t rnatter , •*  : . ';•  V ;V  •' . ' ' e o 


SnBS 

- * 


Here  comes  our  minister 


;..  ^|ic  Smb^iri^  Chimney  ,/  ■ •; 

IN  iUmddp  tltey  of  a ' Cfertt*m  distiir 

1 guistjed  M,mMv?;in  who  is  an  optimist  on 
all  points  s;t v ».  mam./ge. 

Onse/isf KiV ;.^it:-es'rn^ti  was  ptnceetl- 
in&  tfkmg  a country  road  jrfcptt  l»fr  ^ w a cnn 
yartfse  Ink  suppyr  alone  in  flic  road 
jbtjfOr^  InV dwtrllitijp.  1 ; (> 

—Why*  Ocnrvv  ’ yisked  the  star^tipnr 
‘IvdkV:  are  you  gating  t her*?  * tori*  r 1 
/Well,  sir,  er  **  the  man  stammered, 
"'  the  -cr —chimney  smokes.4* 

':£fa$t*x  tm*  fcaitfn  6 aid  the  statesman,,  fan? 
phiUrothropK  seminients  at  once  btffog 
istnu^d.  ‘ I'll  have  it fived  fbr  yob.-dt^^ 
have  n look  nr  ir."  , N/N/C 

Arid  before  the  cduager  could  stay  hint 
proceeded  to  enter 

Ui%v  As  soon  :\s  lie  had  openul. >Ke  door  a 
ho »omsrick  fell  upon  Jo^  shovddets  and  a 
oom;.n's  voice  shtjt  ked; 

" Hack  here  again,.  •^ffeCydif.  you  #!4 

..iv\d!  Clem  out  with  you  or  III— ’* 

! in  statesman  '.retired  nrecipitatolv.  ^ ne 
sat  in*  the : roiul  snaking  hi^  head  »n 
ynrm\  and  t n<  ba rr asxrmn  t*  fhe  Ytate^nian 
bent  oytr  Mm  and  laid  ;fm  hand  ih  kindly 
.fe^hi^o  on  Jti-ji  arm.  \ • i NC/  '•  • 1 “ 

“Never  rmnch  Henry/1  said  he,  cpnsid' 
mgiy>  * ' my  CiSinmey  smokes  sometimes,  ton. 


The  Lure  of  the  Unkiioivh 

I’VE  often  wondered,  lot  Ce;  nonce. 

1 What  people  do  when  tfiev  enscom'e. 
I’ve.  sat  on  sofas  and  on  ehaif% 

On  davenports  and  on  th|  staffs. 

On  hammock*  and  pmrfSf ’ $ ' 

On  mined  tli  tohys  of  anrivdk  kit$j§s 
But,  svhet bet  upon  this  or  tfc<?r 
]%*&•  simply,.  solelyi  phindy  y/% 

And  etc  I'm  i*dd  dpon  rhe  .shelf. 

I'm i td  enscopctr  inyself.  ;.;  . 

It^pfiw  done ' in  • ; • 

Mostly  t\liii)ihp  (U  .hod,  ‘ v y;:  Ny 
Wb<fe  ladle*  of  paninau  Tn&n*  *.  / 
AmrVd  in  oyhos  y>f  silken  sln-eh? . ' 
Ensconce.  th*m$Hvvs  on  drviinV  rich^  * 
Behind  the  amu*-ta  a oicht— ‘ 

[fat  icm#  sbih  .rdi^N  at  any  ramf  y 

! am  1 feve  it  straight) — 

Add  tiM-  eri^ottevd » they  m& 

%nxe  pxiii  idurrii u*  - dire  or  swtHt*  v 
Of  course.  J on  me  ouch  ' things  as  mme 

'T'\m  bur  a passing,  idle  t|n>oglu- 
ftnt  J'd  jiixt  once,  to 

\Vhat  thy n z/ynid  happen  unto  me!  . 

- ;V  . , , ■ ' V’;V  . C/VitOLYN  WHvtvS 
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Aspects  of  Monopoly  One  Hundred 

Y ears  Ago 

A HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED  ESSAY 
BY  JAMES  MADISON 

Fourth  President  of  the  United  States 

With  an  Introduction  by  Gaillard  Hunt.  Chief  of  the  Division  of  MSS.,  Library  of  Congress 


MADISON  re- 
tired from  the  Presi- 
dency in  1817  and  died 
in  1836,  nineteen  years 
later.  This  was  the 
growing  period  of  Amer- 
ican  nationality,  and  it 
was  during  these  years  that  an  enduring 
attachment  was  formed  for  the  frame  of 
government  under  which  the  growth 
took  place.  So,  as  Madison  had  been 
the  master-builder  of  the  government, 
he  enjoyed  extraordinary  prestige,  and 
whatever  he  said  on  public  questions  was 
regarded  as  oracular.  He  felt  the  weight 
of  the  responsibility  and  expressed  his 
views  carefully,  realizing  that  he  was 
addressing  posterity.  During  the  clos- 
ing years  of  his  life  he  prepared  certain 
papers  for  posthumous  publication,  the 
chief  one  being  the  journal  he  had  kept 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention of  1787.  This  journal,  with  cer- 
tain letters  which  he  had  grouped  with 
it,  was  published  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  1840  in  three  volumes 
under  the  title  of  The  Madison  Papers. 
Before  this  mode  of  publication  was  de- 
cided upon,  however,  the  papers  were 

Copyright,  1914,  by  Harper  & 


offered  by  Mrs.  Madison,  who  inherited 
them  under  the  terms  of  her  husband’s 
will,  to  several  publishers,  and  among 
others  to  Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers; 
but  a satisfactory  pecuniary  arrange- 
ment could  not  be  reached  by  private 
publication,  and  the  papers  were  sold  to 
the  government. 

It  was  not  known  that,  at  the  same 
time  with  The  Madison  Papers,  or  per- 
haps a few  months  later,  several  essays 
which  Madison  had  prepared  for  publi- 
cation were  placed  in  tne  Messrs.  Har- 
pers’ hands,  but  such,  as  it  now  appears, 
was  the  fact.  All  of  these  have  since 
found  their  way  into  print,  except  the 
one  which  follows.  It  was  written,  or 
revised,  by  Madison  some  time  before 
1832,  and  is  in  the  penmanship  of  one 
of  the  amanuenses  whom  he  employed 
at  Montpelier. 

It  is  entitled  “Monopolies,  Perpetui- 
ties, Corporations,  Ecclesiastical  Endow- 
ments,” and  deals  for  the  most  part 
with  the  subject  of  religious  freedom,  of 
which  he  could  justly  claim  to  be  one  of 
the  great  champions.  It  was  he  who  had 
caused  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  to  be 
amended  so  that  it  declared  for  free 


Brothers.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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eiskbC  f diigisti  instead,  of  toleration  the  YitgmigViegiala  tare  'the  bill  for  cotn- 
or  perptissiofi  to  yxgjeise  ffcligjf*n;  Jr  was  pletg  freedpm  which  Jefferson 

he  who  wrote  the  remonstrance  against  had- written..-.'-.  There.  art  few  histori&d 

as^ksm^tsrfot’rd^Jolit)  pu  rposes :ih -Viir- ; character?  whose  views  on  this  subject 
ginta  which  broke  dow  n the  hill  for  that  are  as  valuable  as  his. 
purport  it  was  h«  who  earned  through  Gmu.aro  Hcnt. 

>v  - M ! >'*'  tho  in  monopoly  bv  paying  a specified  an.: 

v.vses  useful  re&spivable  sum.  This  would  guard 

M b V *m*K% ' tit'  be  granted  against  the 'public  discontents  result jng 
{<  ,'wtth  rati  Matty-  and  from  theexurhkam  gains  of  individuals, 
■■>;  guarded  w ith  .saj^'ffurh  the  inconvenient  restrictions 

abuseri;  The  combined  with  them..  This- View  of  the 
n of  the  subject  suggested  the  clause  in  the  bill 
i cm: -i  • . has  Sr.\d;v ■ ; ebem'.  to  wo  : relating  to  j.  Rumsey  in  the  Virginia 

lUdi,v,  .md'ycf  .use-  t-i-gislanm*  m r he  year  1 784,  providing 

ful  inventions,  in  both  v»>hich;!t|i©^.t;cti;p.  y *h*vStt»:tb  might  .cancel,  his  privilege 

considered  as  a ;J%  paying  him  ten  thousand  pounds-’ 

tit  actually  gained  jo  the  corismeutity:  as  And  to  .secure  him  against. the  ptissilfihry 
a purchase  of  property  which  .the- owner- of  a paynimt  in  depreciated  medium, 
might  orhemisu  withhold  Fmm  public  then  a pfevalept  apprehension,  it  was 
use.  Thgtc'cap  ht  ftp  just  pbjeerion .0;;£-  proposed  th^T the  sum  should  by  paid  in 
a rernpo.-ro  y monopoly  in  these  eases;  metal,  arid  that  of  a specified  weight  and 
but  tt  ought  tn  be  temporary  because  fineness. 

under  thru  hnuratiort  ;t  siiRkveni  reami-  One  objection  to  0 Bank  is  that  h 
pence  and  yncpttrargeineht  piay  fsg  given,  involves  a.  qualified  monopoly;  and  the 
The  limitation. is  particular!)  proper  in  objection  certainly  has  weight  in  pro- 
the  case  of  inventions,  hot  t Use  they--  portion  to  the  degree  and  duration  of 
grow  so  much  out  of  preceding  ones  that . the  monopoly. 

there is  the Tess ^nieritin  thje  apthor^;  and  "Perpetual  monopolies  of  every  sort 

because.  tot  the  same  reason,  the  dis-  ate  forhidden  not  only  by  the  Genius  of 
covery  might  he  expected  in  a short  free  Governments,  bur  by  the  impetftv- 
rime  from  other  hands.  _ turn  of  human  Ibra- sight.  (Among  such 

. S^oobputi^  Kaye  heen  granted  in  mbfwvpotjV^y;  cannot  be  included  the 
■other!  Gourttiies,  and  by  some  of  the  grams :.yn^€pttMky;\f^;h'ul>h<t'. lands  to 
States  in  this,-  no  another  principle.  that  individuals,-'  the  grants  being  made  ac- 
nf  supporting  sonic  useful  undertaking,  cording  to  rules  of  impatttaht.y.  for  a 
until  experience  arid  success  should  ren-  vafurddc  cco^idetarion,  ami  ail  lands 
det  the  monopoly  unnecessary.  and  lead  being  Held  equally  by  that  tenure  from 
to  a salutary  mm pytmesn*  ints  was  the  the  public,  the  vital  principle  of  mottop- 
policy  of  the  monopoly granted  in  Vri-  oly  is  lost.  The  benefit  is  r,ot  confined 
ginta  to  Col.  {no.  Hoomes  to  establish  to  one  or  3 few,  but  is  enjoyed  by  the 
a pas.#ngt'f'St age  from  . . . so  ;.  .A- whole  or  a majority  of  the  community. 
But  grams  of  this  sort  can  be  justified  in  1'hv  evil  of  an  excessive  *4  ml  dangerous 
very  peculiar  cases  only,  if  at  ail;  the  cumulation  of  landed  property  in  the 
danger  .being  spry:  giyat  that  the  good  hands  of  individuals  is  best  precluded 
resulting  from  tht  vjpitpitiort  of  the  mo-  by  the  prohibition  of  entails,  by  the 
nopoly,  will  be  ovethalanced  by  the  evil  -suppression  of  the  rights  of  prirnogeni- 
effi-cr  of  the  p remit  fit;  and  if  being-  not  tote,  and  by  the  liability  rtf  landed  .prop- 
impossible  that  the  ntmtopply  itself  in  t ay  fp  the  payment  of  debts  1«  eotin- 
its  original  opera  riott.  may  produce  mute  tries  where  there  ts  a .rapid  increase  rtf 
evil  than  gpbd,  ppptilatipn  as  in  the  U.  S.  these  pro- 

ln  all  «ises-of  monopoly,  not  except-  visions  are  evidently  sofikit-nr;  and  in 
irtg  those  in  favor  of  authors  ap«f  in  all  countries  would  probably  be  found 

vtntors,  tt  Would  be  well  to  reserve  to  1 1 he  monopoK”  was  for  swim  nariganoitl 
the  State,  a tight  to  extinguish  the  H. 
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so.)  Where  charters  of  incorporation, 
even  the  common  ones  to  towns  for 
the  sake  of  local  police,  contain  clauses 
implying  contracts,  and  irrevocable, 
they  are  liable  to  objections  of  equal 
force.  The  ordinary  limitation  on  incor- 
porated Societies  is  a proviso  that  their 
laws  shall  not  violate  the  laws  of  the 
land.  But  how  easily  may  it  happen 
that  redress  for  such  violations  may  not 
be  pursued  into  effect?  How  much 
injury  may  accrue  during  the  pursuit 
of  redress?  And  above  all,  how  much 
local  injustice  and  oppression  may  be 
committed  by  laws  and  regulations,  not 
in  strict  construction  violating  any  law 
of  the  land.  Within  the  local  limits, 
parties  generally  exist  founded  on  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  property,  sometimes  on 
divisions  by  streets  or  little  streams: 
frequently  on  political  and  religious  dif- 
ferences. Attachments  to  rival  indi- 
viduals, are  not  seldom  a source  of  the 
same  divisions.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
party  animosities  are  the  more  violent 
as  the  compass  of  the  society  may  more 
easily  admit  of  the  contagion  and  col- 
lision of  the  passions;  and  according  to 
that  violence  is  the  danger  of  oppression 
by  one  party  on  the  other;  by  the  major- 
ity on  the  minority.  The  ways  in  which 
this  can  be  effected,  even  beyond  the 
cognizance  of  the  paramount  law  of  the 
land  have  scarce  any  other  limits  than 
the  ingenuity  and  interest  of  those  who 

[jossess  the  power.  Is  a tax  to  be  col- 
ected?  What  inequality  may  attend 
the  rule  or  mode  of  assessment?  Is  a 
public  building  to  be  erected,  what  is  to 
guard  against  partiality  or  favoritism  in 
fixing  its  site?  Is  there  a single  regula- 
tion of  police  which  will  not  differently 
affect  the  component  parts  of  the  soci- 
ety, and  afford  an  opportunity  to  the 
majority  to  sacrifice  to  their  prejudices 
or  their  conveniency  the  conveniency  or 
the  interests  of  the  minor  party. 

When  the  town  incorporated  is  not 
only  a market  town  for  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  a port  for  an  external  com- 
merce the  effect  of  its  police  has  a wider 
range,  and  its  corporate  powers  the 
greater  need  of  some  other  control  than 
the  vague  and  inefficient  one,  of  the  law 
of  the  land. 

The  best  illustration  of  these  remarks 
is  to  be  found  in  the  recorded  proceed- 


ings of  the  various  local  Corporations. 
What  is  generally  known  sufficiently 
justifies  them.  Without  even  a recur- 
rence to  facts  a common  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  would  suggest  the  proba- 
bility of  the  abuses  on  which  they  are 
founded. 

The  most  effectual  and  perhaps  the 
least  exceptionable  provision  against 
them,  seems  to  be  that  of  superadding 
to  the  general  restraint  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  a previous  veto  in  some  impartial 
and  convenient  quarter  on  each  par- 
ticular by-law.  The  Executive  Author- 
ity of  the  State  or  that  authority  in  con- 
sultation with  a judge  or  judges Jof  the 
highest  grade  might  perhaps  be  relied 
on  for  the  control  on  these  local  legis- 
latures, most  likely  to  preserve  a just, 
a uniform  and  an  impartial  exercise  of 
their  subordinate  powers. 

The  danger  of  silent  accumulation  and 
encroachments  by  Ecclesiastical  Bodies 
has  not  sufficiently  engaged  attention 
in  the  U.  S. 

They  have  the  noble  merit  of  first 
unshackling  the  conscience  from  perse- 
cuting laws,  and  of  establishing  among 
religious  sects  a legal  equality.  If  some 
of  the  States  have  not  embraced  this  just 
and  this  truly  Christian  principle  in  its 
proper  latitude,  all  of  them  present  exam- 
les  by  which  the  most  enlightened 
tates  of  the  Old  World  may  be  in- 
structed; and  there  is  one  State  at  least, 
Virginia,  where  religious  liberty  is  placed 
on  its  true  foundation,  and  is  defined  in 
its  full  latitude.  The  general  principle 
is  contained  in  her  declaration  of  rights, 
prefixed  to  her  constitution;  but  it  is 
unfolded  and  defined,  in  its  precise  ex- 
tent, in  the  act  of  the  Legislature, 
usually  named  the  Religious  Bill,  which 
passed  into  a law  in  the  year  1786.  Here 
the  separation  between  the  authority  of 
human  laws,  and  the  natural  rights  of 
man,  excepted  from  the  grant  on  which 
all  political  authority  is  founded,  is 
traced  as  distinctly  as  words  can  admit, 
and  the  limits  to  this  authority  estab- 
lished with  as  much  solemnity  as  the 
forms  of  legislation  can  express.  The 
law  has  the  further  advantage  of  having 
been  the  result  of  a formal  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  the  Community,  and  a deliber- 
ate sanction  of  a vast  majority,  com- 
prizing every  sect  of  Christians  in  the 
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State.  This  act  is  a true  standard  of 
Religious  liberty;  its  principle  the  great 
barrier  against  usurpations  on  the  rights 
of  conscience.  As  long  as  it  is  respected 
and  no  longer,  these  will  be  safe.  Every 
provision  for  them  short  of  this  principle 
will  be  found  to  leave  crevices  at  least, 
thro’  which  bigotry  may  introduce  per- 
secution; a monster  that  feeding  and 
thriving  on  its  own  venom  gradually 
swells  to  a size  and  strength  overwhelm- 
ing all  laws  divine  and  human.  Ye 
States  of  America  which  retain  in  your 
constitutions  or  Codes,  any  aberration 
from  the  sacred  principle  of  religious 
liberty  by  giving  to  Caesar  what  belongs 
to  God,  or  joining  together  what  God  has 
put  asunder,  hasten  to  revise  your  sys- 
tems, and  make  the  example  of  your 
Country  as  pure  and  complete,  in  what 
relates  to  the  freedom  of  the  mind  and 
its  allegiance  to  its  maker,  as  in  what 
belongs  to  the  legitimate  object  of  polit- 
ical and  civil  institutions. 

Strongly  guarded  as  is  the  separation 
between  Religion  and  Government  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  danger  of  encroachment  by  Eccle- 
siastical Bodies,  may  be  illustrated  by 
precedents  already  furnished  in  their 
short  history.1 

The  most  notable  attempt  was  that  in 
Virginia  to  establish  a general  assess- 
ment for  the  support  of  all  Christian 
sects.  This  was  proposed  in  the  year 
178  ...  by  Patrick  Henry  and  supported 
by  all  his  eloquence  aided  by  the  re- 
maining prejudices  of  the  sect  which 
before  the  Revolution  had  been-  estab- 
lished by  law.  The  progress  of  the 
measure  was  arrested  by  urging  that  the 
respect  due  to  the  people  required  in  so 
extraordinary  a case  an  appeal  to  their 
deliberate  will.  The  Bill  was  accordingly 
printed  and  published  with  that  view. 
At  the  instance  of  Col.  George  Nicholas, 
Col.  George  Mason  and  others,  the 
memorial  and  remonstrance  against  it 
1 See  the  cases  in  which  negatives  were  put  by 
J.  M.  on  two  bills  passed  by  Congress,  and  his 
signature  withheld  from  another. — See  also  at- 
tempts in  Kentucky;  for  example,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  exempt  Houses  of  Worship  from  taxes. 
— Madison’s  note.  [The  two  bills  which  he  vetoed 
in  1 8 1 1 provided,  the  one  for  the  incorporation  of 
an  Episcopal  Church  in  Alexandria,  then  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  other  for  reserving  a 
portion  of  the  public  land  in  Mississippi  Territory 
for  a Baptist  Church. — G.  H.] 


was  drawn  up1  and  printed  copies  of  it 
circulated  thro’  the  State  to  be  signed 
by  the  people  at  large.  It  met  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Baptists,  the  Presby- 
terians, the  Quakers,  and  the  few  Roman 
Catholics  universally;  of  the  Methodists 
in  part;  and  even  of  not  a few  of  the 
sect  formerly  established  by  law.  When 
the  Legislature  assembled,  the  number 
of  copies  and  signatures  presented  dis- 
played such  an  overwhelming  opposition 
of  the  people,  that  the  plan  of  a general 
assessment  was  crushed  under  it,  and 
advantage  taken  of  the  crisis  to  carry 
thro’  the  Legislature  the  Bill  above  re- 
ferred to,  establishing  religious  liberty. 
In  the  course  of  the  opposition  to  the 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  which 
was  warm  and  strenuous  from  some  of 
the  minority,  an  experiment  was  made 
on  the  reverence  entertained  for  the 
name  and  sanctity  of  the  Saviour,  by 
proposing  to  insert  the  words  “Jesus 
Christ”  after  the  words  “our  Lord”  in 
the  preamble,  the  object  of  which  would 
have  been  to  imply  a restriction  of  the 
liberty  defined  in  the  Bill,  to  those  pro- 
fessing his  religion  only.  The  amend- 
ment was  discussed,  and  rejected,  the 
opponents  of  the  amendment  turned  the 
feeling  as  well  as  judgment  of  the  House 
against  it,  by  successfully  contending 
that  the  better  proof  of  reverence  for 
that  holy  name  would  be  not  to  profane 
it  by  making  it  a topic  of  legislative  dis- 
cussion and  particularly  by  making  his 
religion  the  means  of  abridging  the  nat- 
ural and  equal  rights  of  all  men,  in 
defiance  of  his  own  declaration  that  his 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  This 
view  of  the  subject  was  much  enforced 
by  the  circumstance  that  it  was  espoused 
by  some  members  who  were  distin- 
guished by  their  reputed  piety  and 
Christian  zeal. 

But  besides  the  danger  of  a direct 
mixture  of  religion  and  civil  Govern- 
ment, there  is  an  evil  which  ought  to  be 
guarded  against  in  the  indefinite  accu- 
mulation of  property  from  the  capacity 
of  holding  it  in  perpetuity  by  ecclesias- 
tical corporations.  The  power  of  all 
corporations,  ought  to  be  limited  in  this 
respect.  The  growing  wealth  acquired 
by  them  never  fails  to  be  a source  of 

1 By  Madison.  It  may  be  found  in  Vol.  II, 
p.  183,  of  The  Writings  of  Madison. — G.  H. 
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abuses.  A warning  on  this  subject  is 
emphatically  given  in  the  example  of 
the  various  charitable  establishments  in 
Great  Britain,  the  management  of  which 
has  been  lately  scrutinized.  The  exces- 
sive wealth  of  ecclesiastical  corporations 
and  the  misuse  of  it  in  many  countries 
of  Europe  has  long  been  a topic  of  com- 
plaint. In  some  of  them  the  Church  has 
amassed  half  perhaps  the  property  of 
the  nation.  When  tne  reformation  took 
place,  an  event  promoted  if  not  caused 
by  that  disordered  state  of  things,  how 
enormous  were  the  treasures  of  religious 
societies  and  how  gross  the  corruptions 
engendered  by  them;  so  enormous  and 
so  gross  as  to  produce  in  the  Cabinets 
and  Councils  of  the  Protestant  States  a 
disregard  of  all  the  pleas  of  the  inter- 
ested party  drawn  from  the  sanctions  of 
the  law,  and  the  sacredness  of  property 
held  in  religious  trust.  The  history  of 
England  during  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation offers  a sufficient  illustration  for 
the  present  purpose. 

Are  the  U.  S.  duly  awake  to  the 
tendency  of  the  precedents  they  are  es- 
tablishing, in  the  multiplied  incorpora- 
tions of  Religious  Congregations  with 
the  faculty  of  acquiring  and  holding 
property  real  as  well  as  personal?  Do 
not  many  of  these  acts  give  this  faculty 
without  limit  either  as  to  time  or  as  to 
amount?  And  must  not  bodies  per- 
petual in  their  existence,  and  which  may 
be  always  gaining  without  ever  losing, 
speedily  gain  more  than  is  useful,  and 
in  time  more  than  is  safe?  Are  there 
not  already  examples  in  the  U.  S.  of 
ecclesiastical  wealth  equally  beyond  its 
object,  Mid  the  foresight  of  those  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  it?  In  the  U.  S. 
there  is  a double  motive  for  fixing  limits 
in  this  case,  because  wealth  may  increase 
not  only  from  additional  gifts,  but  from 
exorbitant  advances  in  the  value  of  the 
primitive  one.  In  grants  of  vacant 
lands,  and  of  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
growing  towns  and  cities,  the  increase  of 
value  is  often  such  as,  if  foreseen,  would 
essentially  control  the  liberality  confer- 
ring them.  The  people  of  the  U.  S.  owe 
their  independence  and  their  liberty  to 
the  wisdom  of  descrying  in  the  minute 
tax  of  3 pence  on  tea,  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil  comprized  in  the  precedent.  Let 
them  exert  the  same  wisdom,  in  watch- 


ing against  every  evil  lurking  under 
plausible  disguises,  and  growing  up  from 
small  beginnings.  Obsta  principiis. 

Is  the  appointment  of  Chaplains  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  consistent 
with  the  Constitution,  and  with  the  pure 
principle  of  religious  freedom  ? 

In  strictness  the  answer  on  both  points 
must  be  in  the  negative.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  forbids  every  thing  like 
an  establishment  of  a national  religion. 
The  law  appointing  Chaplains  estab- 
lishes a religious  worship  for  the  na- 
tional representatives,  to  be  performed 
by  ministers  of  religion,  elected  by  a 
majority  of  them;  and  these  are  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  national  taxes.  Does  not 
this  involve  the  principle  of  a national 
establishment  applicable  to  a provision 
for  a religious  worship  for  the  Constitu- 
ent as  well  as  of  the  Representative  Body, 
approved  by  the  majority  and  conducted 
by  ministers  of  religion  paid  by  the 
entire  nation? 

The  establishment  of  the  Chaplain- 
ship to  Congress  is  a palpable  violation 
of  equal  rights  as  well  as  of  Constitu- 
tional principles.  The  tenets  of  the 
Chaplain  elected  shut  the  door  of  wor- 
ship against  the  members  whose  creeds 
and  consciences  forbid  a participation  in 
that  of  the  majority.  To  say  nothing  of 
other  sects,  this  is  the  case  with  that  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  Quakers  who  have 
always  had  numbers  in  one  or  both  of 
the  Legislative  branches.  Could  a Cath- 
olic clergyman  ever  hope  to  be  appointed 
a Chaplain?1  To  say  that  his  religious 
principles  are  obnoxious  or  that  his  sect 
is  small,  is  to  lift  the  veil  at  once  and 
exhibit  in  its  naked  defoipity  the  doc- 
trine that  religious  truth  is  to  be  testqd 
by  numbers,  or  that  the  major  sects  have 
a right  to  govern  the  minor. 

If  Religion  consist  in  voluntary  acts 
of  individuals,  singly  or  voluntarily  asso- 
ciated, and  if  it  be  proper  that  public 
functionaries,  as  well  as  their  constitu- 
ents should  discharge  their  religious  du- 
ties, let  them,  like  their  constituents,  do 
so  at  their  own  expense.  How  small  a 
contribution  from  each  member  of  Con- 
gress would  suffice  for  the  purpose!  How 
just  would  it  be  in  its  principle!  How 

1 A few  years  after  this  was  written,  on  Decem- 
ber II,  1832,  Charles  Constantine  Pise,  a Catholic 
priest,  was  elected  Chaplain  of  the  Senate. — G.  H. 
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noble  in  its  exemplary  sacrifice  to  the 
genius  of  the  Constitution;  and  the 
divine  rights  of  conscience!  Why  should 
the  expense  of  a religious  worship  for  the 
Legislature,  be  paid  by  the  public,  more 
than  that  for  the  Executive  or  Judiciary 
branches  of  the  Government? 

Were  the  establishment  to  be  tried  by 
its  fruits,  are  not  the  daily  devotions 
conducted  by  these  legal  ecclesiastics, 
already  degenerating  into  a scanty  at- 
tendance, and  a tiresome  formality? 

Rather  than  let  this  step  beyond  the 
landmarks  of  power  have  the  effect  of  a 
legitimate  precedent,  it  will  be  better  to 
apply  to  it  the  aphorism,  de  minimis  non 
curat  lex : or  to  class  it  “cum  maculis 
quas  aut  incuria  fudit,  aut  humana  parum 
cavit  natura.” 

Better  also  to  disarm  in  the  same  way 
the  precedent  of  Chaplainships  for  the 
army  and  navy,  than  erect  them  into  a 

f>olitical  authority  in  matters  of  Re- 
igion.  The  object  of  this  establishment 
is  seducing;  the  motive  to  it  is  laudable. 
But  is  it  not  safer  to  adhere  to  a right 
principle,  and  trust  to  its  consequences, 
than  confide  in  the  reasoning,  however 
specious,  in  favor  of  a wrong  one  ? Look 
thro’  the  armies  and  navies  of  the 
world,  and  say  whether  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  ministers  of  religion,  the 
spiritual  interest  of  the  flocks  or  the 
temporal  interests  of  the  shepherds,  be 
most  in  view;  whether  here,  as  else- 
where the  political  care  of  religion  is  not 
a nominal  more  than  a real  aid.  If  the 
spirit  of  armies  be  devout,  the  spirit  out 
of  the  armies  will  never  be  less  so;  and 
a failure  of  religious  instruction  and 
exhortation  from  a voluntary  source 
Myithin  or  without,  will  rarely  happen; 
and  if  such  be  not  the  spirit  of  armies, 
the  official  services  of  their  Teachers  are 
not  likely  to  produce  it.  It  is  more 
likely  to  flow  from  the  labors  of  a spon- 
taneous zeal.  The  armies  of  the  ruri- 
tans  had  their  appointed  Chaplains;  but 
without  these  there  would  have  been  no 
lack  of  public  devotion  in  that  devout 
age* 

The  case  of  navies  with  insulated 
crews  may  be  less  within  the  scope  of 
these  reflections.  But  it  is  not  entirely 
so.  The  chance  of  a devout  officer, 
might  be  of  as  much  worth  to  religion,  as 
the  service  of  an  ordinary  Chaplain.  But 


we  are  always  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  is 
safer  to  trust  the  consequences  of  a right 
principle,  than  reasonings  in  support  of 
a bad  one. 

Religious  proclamations  by  the  Execu- 
tive recommending  thanksgivings  and 
fasts  are  shoots  from  the  same  root  with 
the  legislative  acts  reviewed. 

Altho’  recommendations  only,  they  im- 
ply a religious  agency,  making  no  part 
of  the  trust  delegated  to  political  rulers. 

The  objections  to  them  are  1st  that 
Governments  ought  not  to  interpose  in 
relation  to  those  subject  to  their  author- 
ity, but  in  cases  where  they  can  do  it 
with  effect.  An  advisory  government  is 
a contradiction  in  terms.  2.  The  mem- 
bers of  a Government  as  such,  can  in  no 
sense,  be  regarded  as  possessing  an  ad- 
visory trust  from  their  constituents  in 
their  religious  capacities.  They  cannot 
form  an  Ecclesiastical  assembly,  Con- 
vocation, Council  or  Synod,  and  as  such 
issue  decrees  or  injunctions  addressed  to 
the  faith  or  the  consciences  of  the  people. 
In  their  individual  capacities,  as  distinct 
from  their  official  station,  they  might 
unite  in  recommendations  of  any  sort 
whatever;  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  individuals  might  do.  But  then 
their  recommendations  ought  to  express 
the  true  character  from  which  they 
emanate.  3.  They  seem  to  imply  and 
certainly  nourish  the  erroneous  idea  of 
a national  religion.  This  idea  just  as  it 
related  to  the  Jewish  nation  under  a the- 
ocracy, having  been  improperly  adopted 
by  so  many  nations  which  have  em- 
braced Christianity,  is  too  apt  to  lurk 
in  the  bosoms  even  of  Americans,  who 
in  general  are  aware  of  the  distinction 
between  religious  and  political  Societies. 
The  idea  also  of  a union  of  all  who  form 
one  nation  under  one  Government  in 
acts  of  devotion  to  the  God  of  all  is  an 
imposing  idea.  But  reason  and  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  re- 
quire that  if  all  the  individuals  compos- 
ing a nation  were  of  the  same  precise 
creed  and  wished  to  unite  in  a universal 
act  of  religion  at  the  same  time,  the 
union  ought  to  be  affected  thro’  the 
intervention  of  their  religious  not  of 
their  political  representatives.  In  a na- 
tion composed  of  various  sects,  some 
alienated  widely  from  others,  and  where 
no  agreement  could  take  place  thro’  the 
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former,  the  interposition  of  the  latter  is 
tfeftbly  ifc.Tottg.  4.  The  tendency  of  the 
practice  to  narrow:  the  recommendation 
to  the  standard  of  the  predominant  sect. 
The  isi  proclamation  of  Gen,  Washing- 
ton, dated  January  1,  1 795  V recommend- 
ing a day  of  thanksgiving,  embraced  all 
who  believed  in  a Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
Universe.  That  of'  Mr.  Adams ■■called; 
for  a Qhristia*\.  worship,  Matty  ttfiyatfc 
letters  reproached/the  pfoyl^atiott  is- 
sued by  J.  M.  for  using  the  general  terms, 
used  in  that  of  President  Waslungton; 
and  some  of  them  for  not  inserting  terms 
particularly  according  wj th_  the  faith 
of  ce train  Christian  sects.  The  practice 
if  not  strictiy  guarded  naturally  termi- 
nates in  a conformity  to  the  creed  of  thi; 
ma  (ori ty  and  of  a riogie  sect,  ijfatntmttt- 
ing  ft*  majority  , Gfo  the  last  and  not  the 
least  Objection  is  the  liability  of  the 
practice  to  a subserviency  to  political 
views;  to  the  scandal  of  religion,  as  well 
as  the  increase  of  party  an! moriries. 
Candid  or  incautious  politicians  will  pot 
always  disown  such  views.;;  In  truth  it 
is  difficult  to  frame  such  a religious  ptoy- 
Lunatioa  genetafly  su^gestyd  by  a pdlit- 
ical  star**  of  things,  without  referring  m 
them  in  terms  having  mnW  bearing  or* 
patty*  questions.  The  {fioGamarior*  of 
President  Washington  which  was  Issued 
Just  after  the  suppression  of  the  IrisUr-  » 
reetton  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  a time 
when,  the  public  mind  tvas  diyiddd  .°tt; 
several  topics,  was  so  c-jnstrued;  by 
many.  Of  this  the  Seprstary  of  rStare 
hi mself . E . R and  olph , seyitts  fu  ha  vy  had 
an  anticipation. 

The  original  draught  0/  that  fostru-. 
mem  filed  in  the  Dept  of  State  is  in 
the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Haitiiltott  the 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  It  appears 
that  several  slight  alterations  only  had 
been  made  at  tHe'suggssripp  df  the  Sec- 
jryta^*  of  Srtmq  land' in  a marginal  note 
in.  his  hand,  it  is  r£mfarfced  that  .',‘In 
short  this  proclamation  ought  td  savour 
as  much  as  possible  of  religion;  and  not 
too  much  of  having  a pputical  f*bjeCt.n 
In  a subjoined  note  m the  hand  of  My. 
Hamilton  this  remark  is  answered  by 
the  eounteforemark  that,  “A  proclama- 
tion by  a .Government,  which  .is  a na- 
tional act,  naturally  embraces  objects* 
which  are  pojjtiiejilT  sp  naturally , is  the 
idea  of  policy  associated  with  religion, 
whatever  be  the  mode  or  the  occasion, 
'Whytt'd.Tn^ctirid  of  the  latter  is  assumed 
by  those  in  power.* 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ffctsonVno  religions  proclamation  issued, 
f t.  being  undersR«>d  that  his  successor 
was  disinclined  to  sbeh  interpositions  of 
the  Esccii  rive;  and  by  same  supposed 
moreover  that  they  might  originate with 
more  propriety-  with  the  Legislative 
body, -a. resolution  was  passed  requesting 
him  to  issue  a proclamation. 

It  was  thought  not  proper  to  refuse 
a compliance  altogether;  bur  a form  and 
language  were  cmpfoyjd*  which  svere 
meant  to  deiaden  as  much  as  pussihlc  any 
claim  rif  {political  right  to  enjoin  religious 
obstTyrtnt.esby'.resting  theset&drdssiy  on 
the  voUmiary  cmnpliance  of  individuals, 
and  even  by  limiring  the  reconmienda- 
riop to  such  as  wished  a simulcaneous  as 
well  as  Voluntary  performance  of  a relig- 
ious act  oh  the  occasion.  The  following 
tsa.copy  of  the  ptf/cJatnarion,  '-*.;  G 

’-1  he  deaf?  r»t  rfe  is  still  in  the 

St  fire  Dtpi  rrirkijii  ipd  ins  the  notes  rs 
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OtnisotJv  girls  w'crfe  •-. 

- i vr e 1 1 >■  devoted  t«t  before  shop  windows,  stripping;  to  speak 

T'  h ir  mother.  'Thar  was  to  some  -children  at  play,  g tec-ting  rh.e 
» •.'*  everybody  said,  crocuses  in  the  park  with  a v.o.leorrunc 
•!  just.  what  they  -mile,  sometimes  jiis.t i pausing  to  lift  lut 
. ' > *•  dVcn  repeated  anmnc  ebe'e&S!  to  the  soft  britra*.  Slid  passed  a 

htnisdees,  Thephntst-  candy-store  where  a bevy  of  young  girls 
of  t hei  r deyoci.i)tt.  tyitvi  having  soda^>vatyt.  Sfie  ftt faced . 

kvi-a  Mrs,  iX-msor*  .-ised  it;  she  often  re-  in  t way  for  a fev.- -steps,  went  inside,  md 
minded  fersid|jl:a  ftttbr  ruefnlly,  “WtH  bought  p little  hag  of  chocolates,  which 
nf  course  they  ^K-ypeTfeCtly  dc^ctted-  to  shtC  hufied  in  her  rmiffr  then,  with  a 
me,  poor  dears/’  quick  movement  of  decision,  she>  roc, 

THey  were  excellent  cirls,  her  Helena  ordered  - a glass  of  soda-water, 
and  rylatgaret  dnd  Emily — serviceable  But,  when  she  mounted  her  own  s.tepy 

and  womanly.  Thtir  manners  were  iin-  at  last  sin  r«.iv.md»-d'herSelf,  with  a little 
exceptionable,  mu]  their  voices  evert  sinking  of  the  heart,  that  it  was  Wedricw 
cheerful.  They  ended  their  Sentences  day  Mrs.  Denison  always  dreaded 
on  a note  either  of  deference  or  of  ques-  Wednesday  evenings.  Ir  W-44  not  thaf 
tion;  som'- tunes-  of  a mild  sorrow  that  she  objected  to  going  fti  chinch.  She 
things  should  he  as  they  were.--  .’They . had  been  brought  up  by  an  excellent 
were  very,  very  pleasant;  they  bad  in-  .mother,  and  Would  not  have  dreamed  »-i 
herfced  tbiqi-  deat  father's  dispositirvtjV  staying  away  fr«rti  inorning  service  on  : 

.'Nor  gt-fttegl  Sundays.  Nor  had  sfe  the . yjbjyc-- 

sphere.  Margaret  kept  house  and  played  tion  totbe  mid-week  incetine  m itself; 
the  piano  for  the  infant  class  in  Sunday-  it  was  the  manner  •>)  her  going y the. 
school;  Emily  went  to  the  Art  Insri-  the  citb  got  her  then-;  above;  all,  the 
ture,  but  avoided  the  nude;  and  Helen;;  talk,  there  was  about  it. .'.  Thar  April 
had  classes . m Sr.  Faith’s  Settlement  evening  it  was  very  .much  a>  mual. 

House.  It  w as  felt  that  Helena  knew  a “ Why  v mother.’-’  • said  Helena,  from  i ' 
great,  deal  of  the  other  side  of  lift,  Once  the  opposite  end  of  the  table.  - '*  \y.u  have, 
or  twdec  she  had  given  her  sisters  dis-  not  eaten  your  tapioca!  3)on’t  you  feel  - ; 
erectly  cypiirg.iwd  accounts  of  things  well,  dear?” 

that  were ; diette-wmg.  some  of  the  teach-  ‘‘Never  felt  better  in  mv  hw,''  Mey- 
ers at  ThfiHoirsy;  but,  naturally,  they  Deriisort declined,  wdth  an  t m aVcustonid ■ Tip 
kept  suclr  thiftgs  from  then  mother,  iatftti'mgsss  of  manner  svbich 

fhey  weft*  always  solicitous  about  now  discordant .'.with  her  daughters  TTy 
their  motbeiN  hc-aTth,  and  if  there  ap-  cbi-iirfiilneti. 

neared,  M times,  a hint  of  impatience  Margaret  looked  anxious.  r"l  »ii> 
in  her  eyes  or  Vmce,\rlwy  IgftUrcd  it;  afraid  you  over-tited  yourself  this  aftep 
vecrerlv  they  excused  it  as  one  of  rhe  -noun.  dear  ‘‘she  said,  " Norah  .said  ' •1|1 
m$t$itig&  pf  apppissirkiih^. %<f’  but  <;«n  m*  did  not  get  horn,-  in  rime  tte  rest  oh  the 
accdHnt:  would  th^Y  bdvTNpokAfi'.hf  if.  bed 'before  dtnni*?i:”  .... 

eri  re  t»i>e  anorhet.  Kather  would  The  bolts  and  bars  »*i  this  tyrnkt  sot- 
•they  redouble  their. tender  cam;  vdibrn  ;-  pn-.w-d  upon  Mis.  DeiO-.or,'-. 

]V1  rs.  Denison  vvas  nmindiug  lietcdf  . yoov.-ioj»si)e.v\.  “No.  1 did  nor."  dm 
of  that  as  she' walked  homeward  -in trie.  ~ | did  n,.r  w;,r*t  to  rest  on  ilp-  ho': 

delicious  Aptil  sunshine.  She  linel-fid  a h,:b>r>  dipnet  shoiddrdt  fuvt  dune  i* 
little  now  and  then,  accepting  every  'if  Td-stayed  lnmit..,> 
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Margaret  would  have  spoken  again, 
but  Helena  restrained  her  with  a signifi- 
cant look,  and  tactfully  changed  the 
subject,  quite  unaware  of  her  mother’s 
longing  to  slap  her. 

“I’m  sure  it  was  a very  good  thing  for 
you  to  go  out,  dear,”  she  said.  “We  all 
are  better  for  the  inspiration  that  a 
little  change  gives  us.”  Then  she  re- 
membered something.  “Oh!  It  was  the 
afternoon  of  the  lecture  on  the  mon- 
asteries of  northern  Tibet!  Of  course! 
Do  tell  us  about  it,  dear.” 

“I  did  not  go  to  the  lecture,  Helena,” 
said  Mrs.  Denison. 

“Oh!”  said  Helena,  with  the  patient 
look  of  one  whose  tactfulness  has  been 
in  vain. 

They  all  followed  their  mother  into 
the  living-room.  For  a while  there  was 
a constrained  silence;  each  of  the  girls 
took  up  her  evening  task,  but  Mrs. 
Denison  sat  with  idle  hands.  Presently 
Margaret  said:  “I  hope  you  have  not 
caught  cold,  dear.  I hope  you  did  not 
leave  off  your  furs  this  afternoon!” 

“Oh,  I wore  them,”  said  Mrs.  Deni- 
son. “ I still  carry  my  conscience  about 
with  me,  Margaret.  I wore  my  furs 
and — melted.” 

Margaret  looked  puzzled,  but  kind. 
It  was  Emily  who  at  last  voiced  their 
vague  alarm  by  tacitly  submitting  an 
explanation. 

“I  think  every  one  is  apt  to  feel  the 
languor  of  spring,”  she  said. 

Margaret  and  Helena  brightened  per- 
ceptibly. “Of  course,”  said  Helena. 

Presently  she  looked  at  the  clock  and 
went  up-stairs  to  put  on  her  hat  and 
coat.  Margaret  laid  aside  her  knitting 
and  came  and  bent  over  her  mother. 

“ Perhaps  you  are  too  tired  to  come  to 
service  this  evening,  dear,”  she  said. 

“The  new  Point  of  View  came  to- 
day,” said  Emily.  “Won’t  you  let  me 
stay  at  home  and  read  it  aloud  to  you, 
dear?” 

Mrs.  Denison  arose.  “I  never  felt 
better  in  my  life,”  she  once  more  af- 
firmed, from  the  stairway. 

But,  once  in  her  own  room,  she  did  not 
open  the  door  of  the  wardrobe  where  she 
kept  her  bonnet;  instead,  she  opened  a 
window  and  stood  looking  out  into  the 
darkness  of  the  April  night,  on  her 
cheeks  the  same  soft  breeze  which  had 
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allured  her  that  afternoon;  she  stood 
there  until  she  heard  her  daughters  go 
down-stairs;  then  she  closed  the  window 
and  followed  them. 

When  they  looked  up  at  her,  cpming 
bonnctless  down  to  them,  she  could  only 
laugh  aloud  at  the  bewilderment,  alarm, 
and  gentle  pain  that  came  into  their 
eyes. 

“Why,  mother!”  cried  Emily;  and  the 
others  echoed,  “Why,  mother!” 

Her  laugh  intensified  their  expressions. 
“I  am  not  going  to  service  this  eve- 
ning,” she  said,  and  walked  past  them, 
without  haste,  into  the  living-room. 

But  in  the  doorway  she  took  pity  on 
them  and  turned.  “Pray  don’t  be 
anxious  on  my  account,  children,”  she 
said.  “ Better  run  along,  or  you’ll  miss 
the  opening  sentences.” 

She  waited  for  the  pained,  well-bred 
silence  in  the  hall,  for  the  little  stir  of 
departure,  and  for  the  closing  door;  then 
she  seated  herself  beside  the  center- 
table  and  smiled,  with  a quality  in  the 
smile  that  her  daughters  had  never  seen. 

Presently  she  shook  her  head  and 
said,  aloud,  “Well,  anyway,  they  are 
perfectly  devoted  to  me,  poor  dears!” 

Unconsciously  her  gaze  was  moving 
about  the  living-room.  It  was  Mar- 
garet’s custom  to  keep  a fire  laid  on  the 
polished  andirons;  but  the  fire  was  never 
iighted.  The  sticks  were  laid  in  log- 
cabin  fashion,  with  three  logs  upon  them; 
there  was  no  paper  underneath,  because 

Eaper  gets  so  yellow  and  dusty.  Mrs. 

lenison’s  eye  fell  upon  the  new  copy 
of  the  Point  of  V iew;  she  tore  out 
some  of  the  back  pages,  thrust  them 
under  the  log  cabin,  and  set  fire  to  them. 
She  was  smiling,  but  she  wore  a guilty 
air.  She  felt  rather  like  an  incendiary. 

Margaret’s  knitting  was  always  a 
white  cotton  wash-cloth;  her  work  was 
upon  the  table.  Mrs.  Denison  took  it 
up,  carried  it  across  the  room,  and  put  it 
under  one  of  the  sofa-pillows.  Her  smile 
deepened  until  there  were  alluring  little 
shadows  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
where  there  used  to  be  dimples.  From 
behind  the  other  sofa-pillow  she  took  the 
bag  of  chocolates  and  a book.  It  was  a 
library  book  which  Mrs.  Denison  had 
been  trying  to  get  for  weeks,  and  which 
she  had  brought  home  that  afternoon  in 
her  muff.  It  was  not  a book  the  girls 
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would  have  approved  of,  but  it  was  being 
talked  about  everywhere. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  table  she 
>assed  the  chair  where  Emily  had  sat. 
der  work  was  still  upon  it — she  had 
>een  hemstitching  some  neat  little  col- 
ars.  The  mother’s  face  softened;  Emily 
always  seemed  a little  more  her  own 
than  the  others.  She  often  pitied  Emily 
— she  wished  that  Emily  might  have 
married;  she  would  have  enjoyed  Em- 
ily’s lovers.  Mrs.  Denison  had  had 
escapades  in  her  youth — oh,  very  mild 
escapades,  even  for  their  day,  but  none 
the  less  delicious  in  retrospection. 

Mrs.  Denison  poked  the  blazing  logs 
and  sat  down  with  her  book  and  the  bag 
of  chocolates.  It  had  been  years  since 
she  had  tasted  a chocolate  marron.  Oc- 
casionally they  all  had  after-dinner 
mints;  but  Margaret  had  ideas  about 
dietetics,  and  Helena  had  conscientious 
scruples  about  spending  money  on  candy 
which  might  otherwise  be  spent  for  pas- 
teurized milk  for  the  poor.  The  second 
bonbon  was — yes,  it  was  flavored  with 
cordial!  There  was  no  doubt  about  it. 
Mrs.  Denison  tried  to  find  another  like 
it  in  the  bag. 

Suddenly  she  jumped,  like  a child 
caught  in  mischief.  The  door-bell  had 
rung!  Norah,  who  had  lived  with  them 
eighteen  years,  had  gone  to  bed  an  hour 
ago.  The  girls  were  at  church — and  the 
door-bell  had  rung! 

Mrs.  Denison  laid  the  bag  of  candy 
and  the  book  on  the  table,  and  waited. 
The  bell  tinkled  again,  more  insistently. 
A look  of  alarm  came  into  her  eyes,  and 
she  stood  up.  Again  the  bell — and  Mrs. 
Denison  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 
A man  stood  in  the  vestibule,  and  he 
wore  a silk  hat;  but  he  promptly  re- 
moved it  when  he  saw  who  had  opened 
the  door. 

“Well,  well!”  he  said.  “This  is  bet- 
ter than  I expected!  May  I come  in, 
fiecky  ?” 

“Becky!”  For  twenty-seven  years  she 
had  not  been  called  “Becky!”  Mrs.  Den- 
ison stepped  back,  and  the  man  stepped 
in.  His  hair  was  mostly  missing,  and, 
in  spite  of  a close  shave,  any  one  could 
tell  that  his  beard  would  have  been 
white;  but  there  was  a certain  rosiness 
about  him  and  a twinkle  in  his  eyes 
which  proclaimed  him  youthful.  In  fact. 
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it  was  his  look  of  perennial  youthfulness 
which  at  first  veiled  his  identity  from 
Mrs.  Denison.  He  closed  the  front  door 
behind  him,  held  out  his  hand,  and 
laughed. 

“Now,  Becky,  you  know  me  perfectly 
well!”  he  said. 

And,  quite  suddenly,  though  almost 
unbelievingly,  she  did  know  him. 

Every  girl  who  has  many  lovers  has 
also  one  who  is  ever  faithful,  ever  scorned 
for  his  faithfulness,  ever  at  hand  when 
wanted,  ever  made  use  of,  yet  ever 
ruthlessly  put  aside — and  John  Henry 
King  had  been  just  such  a one  when 
Becky  Patmore  was  a belle.  And  this 
was  John  Henry  King! 

Mrs.  Denison  laughed,  flushed  most 
becomingly,  and  held  out  both  hands. 
In  days  gone  by  she  had  never  offered 
him  more  than  one,  and  often  not  that. 

“ Know  you  ? I’m  not  at  all  sure  I 
know  you!”  she  cried,  and  John  Henry 
laughed  back  at  her. 

When  she  had  led  him  into  the  living- 
room  he  looked  about  him  and  at  her, 
as  if  trying  to  get  his  bearings  after  so 
many  years.  He  took  up  the  book  she 
had  brought  from  the  library  that  day, 
looked  at  the  bag  of  chocolates,  and 
laughed. 

“You’re  the  same  Becky,  after  all! 
Only  ” — as  he  noted  the  title — “only — 
shall  we  say — a trifle  more — er — emanci- 
pated?” 

Mrs.  Denison  flushed,  but  she  laughed. 
She  knew  just  how  emancipated  she  was 
not,  but  she  liked  being  thought  so. 

They  talked,  they  laughed;  they  re- 
called old  jokes  and  ignored  old  senti- 
mental passages.  They  had  come  to  the 
place  where  the  sentiment  that  had  been 
a part  of  their  youth  no  longer  appealed 
to  them;  instead,  they  discovered  a new 
spirit  of  comradeship  which  they  found 
far  more  delightful.  The  John  Henry  of 
their  youth  had  been  a trifle  dull  and 
heavy;  the  John  Henry  of  the  present 
was  exciting!  And  as  for  John  Henry 
himself,  he  was  glad  that  he  had  sought 
her  out,  sorry  that  he  was  to  be  in  town 
but  that  one  evening,  happy  once  more 
to  find  himself  under  the  old  spell  of  her 
charm. 

Time  was  nothing  to  them,  neither  the 
time  which  had  lived  itself  out  into  life 
and  age,  nor  the  time  whose  speeding 
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minute?  were-  • bringing  her  daughters  and  John  Henry  bowed  with  a jaunty 
borne  from  mid-  week  service.  She  little  bend  and  ;t  ftruj-ning  smile  which 
Ktortejl  at  the  opetijpe  of  the  front  dnor;  both  repudiated  her  implication  of  his 
the  sudden  ctH'isdonsnesv  rhaf  .she  had  a age  and  wa  nt,  a good  way  toward  putting 
good  deal  to  explain  brought  a Bush  to  her  in  her  place.  She  turned  to  her 
her  chettkg;  in  her  t^mhartJtfistnent  she  mother,.  “ Why  didn’t  you  tell  us,  dear? 
fehfcird  i'-k&Y ybtithfhly  and  Ihhiyldertry  We  'trolild  haye  stayed  at  home  and 


smiled.  made  a little fiesta 

“ My  girls  are  coming  home  from  set-  Before  thei  f mother  could  speak*  Mar* 

vice,*’  she-  said,  rising  nervously.  ‘ I gsret  befit  over  her  with  tender  anxiety, 
have ' three  such  dear  girls!'’  "‘Are.  you  less  tired,  dear?”  she  asked, 

“Ah!”  was  all  of  John  Henry’s  com-  kissing  Mrs.  Eketiisoijds  cheek  and  put- 
merit;  he#  too,  arose,  so  that  when  the  ting  back  Vt  loosern^  wssp  of  her  mother's 
three  came  Into  the  frame  of  the  door  hair  which  liml  been  most  becoming. 
thgyAjyere  met  with  an  opposing  bat-  Airs,  Th hisori jhaw  John  Hehty*?  Hand 

jpjtritll  of  two.  . go  up  to  bis  mouth  and  begin  to  caress 

Their  mother  introduced  them,  Ac  his  mustache.  In  earlier  days  )ohn 
first  their  surprise  threw  them  inro  a Heruy  bad  pot .dared  to  laugh  at  her. 
scate  oi  speechb’-ssmy>s.  Helena  was  the  : -jSiow  she  would,  show  him  1 
first  to  recover.  Her  smile  embrscyd  all  .her  daughters. 

Shy  smiled  at  John  Henry  with  a ,*‘  f am  glad  you  got  home  in  time  to  meet 
kindly  tolerance.  am  so  glad  to  tneer  JV1 1.  King  ^ 


She  eouid  .no?  meet  their  sud 
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den  stiffening.  “My  girls  are  so  tired— 
you  will  excuse  them,  I know,”  she  said 
to  John  Henry,  with  an  air  of  quiet 
assurance  which  hid  her  secret  trem- 
bling. “They  are  so  busy,  so  useful — 
they  need  their  sleep.” 

Mr.  King  bowed  again.  “At  least  I 
am  delighted  to  have  met  your  little 
bevy,”  he  said. 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  for  well- 
bred  daughters  to  do  but  return  the 
touch  of  his  hand  and  go  up-stairs. 
Neither  of  the  two  in  the  living-room 
moved  until  they  heard  the  shutting  of 
the  third  door  in  the  silence  of  the  house 
overhead.  Then,  slowly,  their  eyes  met; 
already  they  smiled. 

“Well,  you  have  them  in  hand,”  Mr. 
King  admitted. 

Mrs.  Denison  drew  a long  breath 
and  sat  down.  She  grasped  the  arms  of 
her  chair,  and  bent  toward  him.  “ John 
Henry,  have  you  ever  wanted  to  jump 
up  and  down,  make  faces,  and — smash 
things ?” 

“I  have,”  he  confessed. 

“That  was  the  first  time  in  years  and 
years  that  I have  issued  an  order  to  my 
daughters,”  she  told  him.  “They  are 
excellent  girls,  just  like  their  dear  father, 
and  they  are  perfectly  devoted  to  me. 
But  I am  taken  care  of,  and  followed 
about,  and — and  shielded,  until  I wish 
I had  to  scrub  floors  for  a living.  I dress 
according  to  their  ideas  of  fitness;  I eat 
what  they  think  is  good  for  me — they 
call  it  ‘nourishing’;  I go  to  bed  when 
they  decide  that  I am  tired;  and  I have 
to  lie  down  and  rest  at  regular  inter- 
vals, when  I want  to  be — well,  dancing! 
When  I open  a window  to  get  a breath 
of  air,  I have  a shawl  put  around  my 
shoulders.  When  I am  cross,  they  say 
I am  ‘overwrought.’  They  bring  me 
milk  - and  - eggs  flavored  with  nutmeg. 
How  I loathe  nutmeg!  I have  not  read 
a book  in  years  that  they  have  not  read 
first — oh,  I sneaked  that  one  home  from 
the  library  only  to-day,  in  my  mufF. 
Think  of  it,  John  Henr  ,r,  in  my  muff!” 

She  sat  back  in  her  chair  and  sighed. 
Then  she  bent  forward  again  to  say,  in 
the  manner  of  confessing  a dreadful 
secret:  “John  Henry,  there  are  times 
when  I’d  like  to  jump  over  the  moon! 
There  are  times  when  I’d  sell  my  soul  for 
one  real  good  old  time,  with  flowers  and 
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candy  and  theaters  and  things  to  eat 
that  will  disagree  with  me — and  beaux! 
When  I was  a girl  and  happened  to  have 
some  extra  pocket-money,  I used  to  get 
some  of  the  other  girls  to  go  on  a spree — 
a candy  spree  or  a flower  spree  or  a soda- 
water  spree.  Well,  there  are  times  even 
now,  John  Henry,  when  I’d  like  to  go 
on  a spree!” 

“Well,”  said  John  Henry,  “why  don’t 
you?” 

It  was  half  - past  eleven  when  Mrs. 
Denison  crept  up  to  her  room,  having 
said  good  night  to  Mr.  King  and  put  the 
chain  on  the  door.  As  noiselessly  as  pos- 
sible she  closed  the  door  of  her  bedroom; 
she  did  not  know  that  a moment  after- 
ward three  other  bedroom  doors  opened 
silently,  as  silently  to  close  again. 

When  Margaret  and  Helena  and  Em- 
ily found  themselves  alone  at  the  break- 
fast-table, they  avoided  one  another’s 
eyes.  Their  mother’s  place  was  con- 
spicuously vacant,  yet  no  one  referred 
to  it.  Helena  was  a trifle  pale,  and  Mar- 
garet’s eyes  looked  as  if  she  had  not 
slept;  it  was  Emily  who  replied  with  a 
soothing  message,  when  Norah  came  in 
to  say  that  Mrs.  Wilkinson  had  sent 
from  across  the  street  to  know  whether 
any  one  was  sick,  because  their  light  had 
been  burning  so  late  last  night.  After 
that,  conversation  utterly  died. 

Emily  departed  for  the  Institute,  and 
Helena  for  the  Settlement  House;  it  was 
not  until  after  she  had  ordered  the  meals 
for  the  day  and  counted  the  laundry 
that  Margaret  discovered  the  note  on 
their  mother’s  pincushion. 

It  was  a crisis  which  demanded  the 
safety-valve,  so  to  speak,  of  sudden  self- 
expression.  But  Margaret  could  not 
scream,  and  she  had  never  fainted  in  her 
life.  She  could,  however,  indulge  in 
extravagance;  so  she  telephoned  for  a 
messenger-boy,  and  sent  him  off"  to  St. 
Faith’s  for  Helena  and  to  the  Institute 
for  Emily,  even  giving  him  car-fare  and 
a tip  to  bribe  him  to  hurry. 

No  one  was  willing  to  read  the  note 
aloud;  they  passed  it  from  hand  to 
hand.  Mrs.  Denison  had  written: 

Dear  Girls, — Do  not  be  anxious  about 
me.  I shall  be  lfome  to-morrow. 

Lovingly,  Mother. 
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That  was  all.  They  read  »t_  Mdena 
was  very  pa.ler  and  Margaret  quite 
Hushed; .Emily  laughed  nervously.  Pres- 
eiptlv'  of  her  large  ekpefieti ceT. 

>uid.  “This  is  H-mbi*:.  We  must  find' 


waist  and  her  best  lace  jabot;  they  had 
been  the  first  things  she  had  taken  our, 
tool  Well— she  would  buy  new  ones— 
and  the  'veMsf should  not  be  brown, 
either,  CHd  soft  gray-or 

borh! 

By  the  time  her  cab  stopped  before 
the  haffcl  site  Was  in  a flutter,  and  the 
flutter  wav  not  allayed  when  the  clerk 
aritMiitpiied  that  Mry.  Denison's  brother 
hiiii  engaged  her  rbt/rn  by  telcgra p h . She 
was  still  in  a flutter' when  John  Henry's 
n a m e was  lelepfpMted  u p t d her » an  hou  r 
or  so  .liter;  and  John  Iknry  laughed 
aloud  when  she  stepped  Out  Of  the  ele- 
vator and  came  toward  him. 


M argaret  had  her  plate 
must  k»«tnyv t|'^e;'-:said;; : 
Notah  she  l<  vlcky  and  take 
rnyselfi  'Twill  put-' 1 fie,  food 
i.'.'ir.  and  Emily  van  drop  it 
on  her- way  fofhelnstictiu: 

‘'it  is  sinful,  to 
wWSite^  lieffna  ro- 
tnmdt-d  bet. 
may  give  u:  to  me, 
and  i shall  take  it  to 
some  one  who  is 
hungry,” 

W h e ne  v e r Mrs. 
Denison  had  trav- 
eled with  her  daugh- 
ter* they  had  gone 
in  the  da  y -coach,  al- 
w,iv>  idling  one  an- 
other that  ft  was 
perfectly  cc< m To t C 
able,  and  foolish  to 
waste  money  on  a . 

P )! ! 5 ni  a n.  So  the 
very  beginning  of  her 
journey  was  marked 
by  that  exhilaration 
which  pomes  m a 
woman  from  a de- 
liberate act  of  un- 
accustomed extrava- 
gance; for  she  bought 
a seat  in  the  Pull- 
man. She  made  up 
het  m ind  that  she 
would  give  the  pot- 
ter a qua rter  and 
take  a cab  to  the 
hotel, ..  She  laughed  j. 
as  she  thought  of  hey 
departure  JtPm  the 
house,  and  wept  over 
again,  in  her  mind, 
the  con  tents  of.  het 
hag.  She  had  fot- 
gotten  hepbrovshi  silk 
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“Becky!  You’re  scared!”  he  cried. 

“Well,  what  if  I am?”  she  demanded. 
“I  am  here,  just  the  same!” 

“You’re  a sport,  Becky,”  he  assured 
her.  “Here’s  a box  of  candy  for  you. 
What  shall  we  do  this  afternoon?  I’d 
have  got  tickets  for  the  Folies  Bergeres, 
or  “ Fanny’s  First  Play,”  but  I didn’t 
know  which  you’d  prefer.” 

“This  afternoon?  Couldn’t  we  go  to 
a theater  to-night?  I — I thought  I’d 
like  to  do  a little  shopping  this  after- 
noon.” 

So  they  went  shopping.  John  Henry 
knew  the  ropes,  and  she  had  nothing  to 
do  but  enjoy  it  all.  The  last  time  she 
had  been  in  New  York  a stately  double 
line  of  victorias  and  hansoms  passed  up 
and  down  the  Avenue  in  the  afternoons; 
now  John  Henry  piloted  her  from  curb 
to  curb  between  most  alarming  intrica- 
cies of  motor- vehicles;  it  made  her  think 
of  him  in  quite  a new  light,  as  a sort  of 
hero.  At  last,  when  she  had  spent  more 
on  clothes  than  her  daughters  spent  in  a 
year,  he  even  took  her  out  to  the  Park 
in  a taxi.  Her  joy  therein  was  curiously 
enhanced  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
miles  and  dollars  being  reeled  off  by  the 
meter  beside  the  chauffeur — she  fairly 
reveled  in  the  thought  of  the  amount 
that  drive  was  going  to  cost  him! 

John  Henry,  apropos  of  the  filmy, 
narrow  gowns  that  the  saleswomen  ex- 
hibited, had  told  her  that  she  would 
probably  feel  more  at  home  in  the  thea- 
ter and  restaurant  at  evening  if  she  were 
dressed  decollete;  and  she  had  yielded  to 
the  saleswoman’s  suggestion  that  “Mad- 
am would  look  charming  in  this  mauve 
— with  a yellow  rose  at  the  corsage!” 
But  when  she  at  last  beheld  herself  in 
the  long  mirror  on  the  bath-room  door, 
for  the  first  time  in  years  arrayed  as  for 
a ball,  she  felt  cold  about  the  heart.  A 
vision  of  Helena’s  earnest  eyes  dashed 
before  her.  If  Helena  saw  her  in  that 
gown,  with  her  shoulders  bare — 

She  shuddered,  and  rang  for  the  cham- 
bermaid. When  the  girl  came  in,  Mrs. 
Denison  was  faintly  reassured  by  the 
quick  appraising  look  of  approval  that 
she  surprised  on  the  face  which  tried  to 
remain  passive. 

“Madam  wishes  her  gown  fastened?” 
the  maid  suggested.  She  came  forward 
to  her  task  as  if  it  were  quite  usual; 


Mrs.  Denison  met  her  frank  Irish  eyes 
in  the  mirror.  “Madam  will  pardon  me, 
I hope,”  said  the  girl,  “if  I say  that 
madam’s  gown  is  very  becoming — and 
that  rose!” 

Then  Mrs.  Denison  asked  the  question 
that  had  been  troubling  her.  “Is — Do 
— ladies — Is  this. dress  perfectly  — 
proper?”  she  asked. 

The  maid  stood  off,  with  her  head  on 
one  side.  “The  fit  is  quite  perfect, 
madam,”  she  said. 

“That’s  not  what  I mean,”  said  Mrs. 
Denison.  “I  mean — do  ladies — ladies , 
you  understand — really  wear  clothes  like 
this?” 

The  servant’s  training  forsook  her. 
Her  face  lengthened  into  lines  of  per- 
plexity. “Ma’m?”  she  exclaimed,  her 
mouth  falling  open  in  surprise. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Mrs.  Denison’s 
embarrassment  that  John  Henry’s  flow- 
ers arrived  on  the  moment.  When 
she  pinned  on  the  orchids  she  had  a 
pang  of  regret  that  she  had  not  bought 
silk  stockings  to  match  the  gown; 
but  after  having  bought  that  and  the 
evening  cloak,  and  the  two  new  waists 
and  a hat  that  made  her  look  no 
more  than  forty,  and  presents  for  every 
one  at  home,  somehow  it  seemed,  in  a 
queer,  indefinite  way,  to  salve  her  con- 
science when  she  resisted  the  silk  stock- 
ings! 

John  Henry  laughed  again  when  she 
came  down  to  him.  “By  Jove!  Beck, 
you’re  stunning!”  he  declared. 

“ If  I were  not  going  out  to  dine  alone 
with  you,  John  Henry,  I should  feel 
twenty  again!”  she  told  him,  when  they 
were  safely  past  the  hazard  of  the  revolv- 
ing doors  and  in  the  intimate  solitude  of 
another  taxi. 

He  turned  to  look  fully  into  her  face. 
“Becky,”  he  said,  “you  need  more  than 
one  day  and  night  in  New  York.” 

She  laughed.  “I  know  I do!  But 
why?” 

“ Is  it  your  belief  that  girls  of  twenty 
are  still  chaperoned?” 

“What?”  she  exclaimed,  rather  than 
asked. 

John  Henry  slowly  shook  his  head. 
“Dear!  Dear!  How  well  your  daugh- 
ters have  protected  you!”  he  said. 

He  watched  her  during  the  play?  and 
found  himself  bewitched  by  the  soft  flush 
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of  her  cheeks  the  lips  parted  irt  excite-  tables;  then,  with  the  senile  that  almost 
men t,  the  laughter  thru  she  tried  to  brought  hack  the  dimples  at  the  corners 
restrain  lest  a word  from  the  players  of  her  month,  she  bent  toward/  him. 
escape  "And  I dio  believe  my  gowtt  is  as  pretty 

fheatet  she  was  speechless,  and  ir  was  as  any  here!” 

«ot  until  He  Had  ordered  sappier  and  she  >1  ii  ItKtJ:  softened,  but  dwdt  upon  her. 
had  looked  around  th*:  spark-Hng  room  He  rested  Hifr  arms  on  the  table,  and  : ; 
of  thfc  hage  restaurant  ihit  she  rnet  his 
eyes.  ;■./  T“;y 

AissjH  he  shook  his  head  at;  her. 

*■  Becky,  wW  said;  “you  a re-  twenty !” 

<c>Nd,  |?jt»  hot;  John  Hehtyy.  Tm  only 

:'  haying,  a per-: 
ifectjN?.. . tr . She  looked 
ground  tby  rrsim-df’.chc  women  at  other 


deriy  couple  \ycre  jpyosynwoh  w$p:  i ; 

“ftecky.”  he  said,  “wasn't  the  other 
ma.»dwferadmgT  Isn't  this  you  ?'.’ 

Looking  into  his  eyes,  she  seemed  to 
consider  for  a moment.  Then  she  snook 
her  head  in  dental.  "No,"  she  insisted. 
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“What  I have  lived  has  been  too  real. 
There  has  been  no  make-believe  about 
that,  John  Henry.  This  is  just  a dream.” 

But  Mr.  King  waved  that  aside  as 
nonsense.  “It’s  nothing  of  the  kind, 
Becky.  You  are  here  in  New  York — ” 

“Without  my  girls!” 

“You  are  here  in  New  York,  charm- 
ingly dressed,  looking  perfectly  fetching, 
laughing  as  you  used  to  laugh  thirty 
years  ago,  talking  as  you  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  talked  then,  enjoying  yourself 
as  you  could  not  in  those  days — this  is 
the  real  you.  The  you  I saw  in  your 
own  home  was  not  real.  Becky,”  said 
Mr.  King,  a still  deeper  note  of  earnest- 
ness in  his  voice,  “marry  me,  and  stay 
real!” 

Mrs.  Denison  sat  back  in  her  chair 
and  stared  at  him,  lips  parted.  “Why, 
John  Henry!”  she  exclaimed  at  last,  al- 
most reproachfully. 

He  ignored  the  protest.  “You 
wouldn’t  marry  me  before,  and  all  these 
years  have  been  wasted.  Come  on, 
Becky,  marry  me  now!” 

She  (lushed,  hesitated,  then  laughed. 
“You  have  kept  your  youth  wonderfully, 
John  Henry,”  she  said.  “And  you’re 
ever  so  much  nicer  than  you  used  to  be!” 

At  that  he  beamed,  and  matched  her 
flush  with  one  of  his  own.  “Then  you 
will?”  he  exclaimed. 

But  she  shook  her  head.  “Ah,  it  just 
shows  me  how  old  I am,  that  I am  not 
surprised  at  your  man’s  materialism!” 

John  Henry  stood  to  his  guns.  “Do 
you  call  it  materialism  to  be  in  love?” 

“No.  But  you  are  not  in  love.  You 
want  just  what  I wanted,  to  have  a good 
time,  a gay  time,  a frivolous  time — to 
jump  over  the  moon!  But,  being  a man, 
you  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  it  can 
last  only  for  an  hour  or  two;  so  you  try 
to  grasp  at  something — ” 

“Of  course  I do!”  he  cried.  “Why 
not?” 

“We  can’t  do  it,  John  Henry!  And 
in  your  inmost  heart  you  know  we  can’t. 
Besides,  even  if  we  could,  neither  of  us 
would  be  willing  really  to  go  back  again 
to  youth  and  the  things  that  belong  to 
youth.  Looking  back  from  our  vantage- 
point,  John  Henry,  we  remember  only 
the  joys;  we  forget  the  pangs  and  uncer- 
tainties and  stress  and  turmoil.  What 
we  really  want  is  to  have  another  taste  of 


the  good  things,  and  then  to  return  to 
our  middle-aged  serenity.” 

“I’ll  be  hanged  if  I do,”  said  John 
Henry. 

But  she  only  laughed;  and  they  sat 
in  silence  for  a while,  he  watching  her, 
she  looking  about  the  glittering  room. 
Presently  she  gave  a little  laugh. 

“But  I have  had  such  a good  time,” 
she  said.  “There  has  been  nothing  lack- 
ing— flowers,  and  candy,  and  dinner,  and 
theater,  and  drives,  and  supper — oh,  and 
new  clothes!  And — ” she  leaned  for- 
ward, to  look  mischievously  into  his 
rather  gloomy  eyes — “and  even  a pro- 
posal!” 

“I  am  sure  I am  glad  to  have  con- 
tributed my  part!”  said  Mr.  King,  with 
a laugh  which  had  not  much  mirth  in  it. 

“I  am,  too,”  she  assured  him.  “It 
will  be  something  to  hang  over  the  girls!” 

When  he  escorted  her  to  the  station 
the  next  morning,  he  could  have  brought 
no  more  in  the  way  of  parting  gifts  if  he 
had  been  the  messenger  of  a wmole  bat- 
talion of  beaux. 

“Oh,  I am  trying  to  do  my  part  to 
the  end,”  he  said,  a little  ruefully,  when 
she  tried  to  thank  him.  But  on  the 
train,  when  he  had  arranged  his  gifts 
around  her  chair  and  she  was  standing 
with  him  on  the  platform  for  a last  word 
of  good-by,  his  attempted  humor  failed 
him. 

“ I say,  Becky,  I wish  you  would  marry 
me!”  he  said,  looking  into  her  eyes  be- 
seechingly. 

But  all  she  said  was — as  if  there  were 
no  possible  answer  to  his  appeal — 
“John  Henry,  you’re  a dear!” 

On  the  way  up  to  her  house  in  Ae  cab 
she  resolved  not  to  give  the  girls  so 
much  as  one  word  of  explanation;  her 
eyes  danced  at  the  prospect,  and  when 
she  rang  her  own  front-door  bell  she  was 
looking  ten  years  younger  than  w’hen 
she  went  away. 

It  was  Helena  who  opened  the  door 
for  her,  and  as  she  stepped  over  the 
threshold  she  could  hear  Margaret  calling 
down  the  back  stairs  to  tell  Norah  that 
she  need  not  come  up  to  answer  the  bell. 

They  kissed  her  solemnly  and  helped 
her  to  bring  her  things  from  the  vesti- 
bule. She  tipped  the  cabman  a quarter 
before  them  all.  Then  she  went  into  the 
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of  your  poor  people,  if  that  will  give 
you  pleasure.  I want  you  to  have  pleas- 
ure— I’ve  been  having  such  a good 
time  I” 

Helena  took  the  flowers  because  they 
were  put  into  her  hands;  but  she  did 
not  look  at  them.  She  could  not.  Her 
lips  were  parted  and  her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her  mother's  face.  Mrs.  Denison 
went  on: 

“Oh,  such  a good  timel  This  candy 
is  for  you,  Margie!  You  must  eat  all 
you  want  to,  dear;  you  deny  yourself 
too  much!  And  this  box  is  for  Emily 
— a lace  shirt-waist  frill.  And  there 
are  silk  stockings  for  you  all  in  my 
bag.  Yes,  I’ve  enjoyed  my  little  trip 
so  much — shopping,  and  such  an  amus- 
ing play,  and— dinner,  dinner  with  Mr. 
King.” 

Margaret  gasped,  Helena  bit  her  un- 
der lip  and  shut  her  eyes,  and  Emily 
giggled,  then  suddenly  was  silent. 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Denison,  “we  all 
need  a little  change,  a little  good  time, 
once  in  a while.” 

She  was  gathering  up  her  parcels  now. 
As  she  neared  the  door  she  stopped 
before  Emily,  put  her  hand  under  her 
youngest  daughter’s  chin,  and  kissed  her 
— on  the  mouth,  which  was  by  no  means 
the  family’s  approved  way  of  kissing. 

“Mother  is  going  to  take  you  witn 
her  next  time,  Tittle  Emmie,”  she  said, 
and  went  from  the  room. 

The  gitls,  still  standing,  still  holding 
their  presents,  looked  at  one  another. 
“Nelly!”  “Margie!”  “Little  Emmie!” 
The  diminutives  smote  their  ears,  ex- 
cluding, for  the  moment,  all  else.  But 
their  mother  had  one  thing  more  to  say. 
On  the  stairs  she  paused,  bent  over  the 
banister  to  look  through  the  doorway, 
and  said: 

“Oh!  I meant  to  tell  you — Mr.  King 
asked  me  to  marry  him!” 

She  added  nothing  to  the  simple  state- 
ment, though  she  knew  she  was  cruel. 
Three  pairs  of  kindly,  horrified,  admir- 
ing, bewildered  eyes  looked  up  at  her. 
She  knew  she  must  say  more  if  she  de- 
layed, so  she  ran  up  the  stairs  to  her 
room.  She  closed  the  door  behind  her 
and  tossed  her  parcels  upon  the  bed. 

“There!”  she  said.  “I  guess  they 
won’t  dare  to  make  me  drink  any  more 


of  their  nutmeg  stuff,  nor  rest  on  the  bed 
when  I don’t  want  to,  nor  supervise  my 
reading!” 

For  a few  days  her  daughters  were 
unusually  silent.  Their  cheerfulness 
seemed  displaced  by  a voiceless  wonder. 
It  was  not  until  the  Wednesday  follow- 
ing their  mother’s  return  that  the  clouds 
lightened  and  swiftly  passed  away. 

Emily  came  down  to  dinner  that  eve- 
ning with  a face  unusually  rosy,  and 
wearing  for  the  first  time  her  mother’s 
gift  of  lace.  There  was  also  something 
ineffably  festive  about  the  others,  but 
Mrs.  Denison  did  not  express  herself 
until  the  dessert  came  on.  It  was  prune 
souffle.  Mrs.  Denison  recognized  it  as 
the  utmost  of  Margaret’s  gastronomic 
endeavor,  and  exclaimed  as  it  was  set 
before  her.  Margaret  looked  pleased, 
but  the  explanation  came  from  Helena. 

“No,  it’s  nobody’s  birthday,  dearest,” 
she  said,  “but  we  thought  we  would 
give  you  a little  surprise  party.  My 
share  is  tickets  for  the  Russian  dancers — 
I’m  sure  they  must  be  delightful.  And 
we  are  even  teaching  dancing  at  the 
Settlement  now.” 

Mrs.  Denison  sat  back  in  her  chair, 
looked  from  one  of  her  smiling  daugh- 
ters to  another  and  another,  and  then 
laughed.  “Girls!”  she  cried.  “I  do  be- 
lieve you  are  afraid  to  leave  me  home 
another  evening!” 

Margaret  and  Emily  laughed  with  her, 
but  Helena’s  eyes  held  a question. 

Mrs.  Denison’s  lips  wore  the  little 
smile  that  John  Henry  had  found  so 
alluring.  “Mr.  King  will  not  come  this 
evening,  my  dears,”  she  said,  demurely; 
“nor  any  evening.” 

The  girls  exchanged  quick  glances, 
“I’m  sure  we’re  not  thinking  about 
that,”  said  Helena. 

“Of  course  not,”  Margaret  echoed; 
while  Emily  laughed  nervously,  and  said, 
“Not  at  all!” 

But  as  they  settled  into  their  seats  at 
the  theater,  an  hour  or  so  later,  Emily 
put  her  hand  through  her  mother’s  arm 
and  whispered,  “But  all  the  same,  I 
thought  your  friend,  that  Mr.  King, 
looked  very  pleasant  and  kind.” 

Mrs.  Denison  pressed  the  hand  and 
smiled.  “I  have  always  found  him,” 
she  said,  “both  kind  and  useful.” 
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Matutum,  the  Mountain  of  Mystery 

BY  MAJOR  ELY  IN  R.  HEIBERG,  U.S.A. 


F all  our  recently  ac- 
quired possessions,  the 
island  of  Mindanao  is 
probably  the  most  in- 
teresting, the  most 
mysterious,  the  most  re- 
markable. It  is  espe- 
cially interesting  to  the  soldier  from  the 
fact  that  since  our  first  occupation  the 
presence  of  troops  has  been  a necessity, 
and  field  operations  of  varying  magnitude 
an  almost  continuous  occurrence.  The 
campaigns  of  Baldwin  and  Pershing 
around  Lake  Lanao,  and  of  Wood  in  the 
Cotabato  Valley,  are  replete  with  thrill- 
ing incidents  and  acts  of  individual  hero- 
ism, which,  had  we  a Kipling  to  per- 

Eetuate  them  in  song  and  story,  would 
ave  made  Mindanao  familiar  to  all 
the  world.  No  little  mystery  attaches 
to  the  island  by  reason  of  the  consider- 
able tracts  within  its  rugged  interior 
that  are  still  virgin  to  the  white  man, 
with  peoples  and  with  natural  resources 
yet  to  be  discovered.  For  while  the 
Spaniards  occupied  Mindanao  for  more 
than  four  centuries,  their  expeditions 
were  very  limited,  both  as  to  extent  and 
number,  and  were  confined  to  the  sea- 
coast  and  to  short  dashes  along  the 
easiest  lines  inland.  Mindanao’s  claim 
to  being  remarkable  rests  in  the  fact  that 
by  including  it  among  our  dominions 
we  have  acquired  a Mohammedan  peo- 

[>le.  Previous  to  that  time  our  prob- 
ems  of  religion  had  been  confined 
practically  to  the  various  denominations 
of  one,  the  Christian  faith.  Now  an- 
other of  the  world’s  great  faiths,  equally 
strong  in  the  number  of  its  followers, 
enters  into  our  national  affairs  to  add 
to  the  complexities  of  government.  A 
comparison  of  our  experiences  with 
those  of  the  English  in  dealing  with  the 
followers  of  Islam  would  be  premature 
at  the  present  time,  but  profitable,  per- 
haps, a few  years  hence. 

A visit  to  the  southernmost  portion  of 
the  island  reveals  a country  as  untrop- 


ical  in  general  appearance  as  is  Wyoming 
or  Montana.  From  Sarangani  Bay  to 
Lake  Buluan,  a distance  of  some  sixty 
miles,  is  one  continuous  stretch  of  rolling 
rairie  land,  intersected  here  and  there 
y streams  of  clear  water  from  the  flank- 
ing mountains,  two  parallel  ranges  about 
twenty  miles  apart. 

Rising  out  of  the  center  of  this  attrac- 
tive bit  of  plain  is  a majestic  mountain 
whose  peak  dominates  not  only  the  low- 
lands and  adjacent  ranges,  but  all  of 
southern  Mindanao.  To  the  imagina- 
tion of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious 
people,  this  gigantic  monument  of  the 
Creator’s  handiwork  naturally  makes 
appeal,  and  the  legends  associated  there- 
with by  the  various  tribes  which  come 
under  its  influence — Mores,  Bilanes, 
Manobos,  Bagobos,  Tagacolas,  Sangirs, 
Tirurayes — are  countless,  and  interest- 
ing to  a degree.  The  name  of  the  moun- 
tain, Matutum,  is  derived  from  a More 
verb,  and  means,  literally,  “has  burnt,’’ 
or  “fire  out’’;  in  other  words,  an  extinct 
volcano. 

My  first  view  of  Matutum  was  ob- 
tained while  on  an  exploring  expedition 
from  Sarangani  to  Cotabato,  and  I 
promptly  felt  its  weird  influence.  One 
of  the  objects  of  the  expedition  being  to 
visit  the  various  chieftains  of  this  little- 
frequented  section,  I had  occasion  to 
make  a stop  at  Kulanadal,  the  rancheria 
of  the  Sultan  of  Talik,  head-man  of  the 
tribal  ward  which  includes  the  major 
portion  of  this  particular  section  of  Min- 
danao. It  was  during  the  feast  of  the 
Ramadan,  and  I was  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  practically  all  the  Sultan’s  warriors 
— some  two  hundred — assembled  at  the 
rancheria,  which  is  situated  in  a beauti- 
ful little  pocket  of  the  mountains  about 
ten  miles  to  the  west  of  Matutum’s  base. 
Among  the  More’s  excellent  traits,  his 
whole-souled  hospitality  is  perhaps  the 
most  charming.  In  this  instance — and 
it  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  I was 
always  treated  during  numerous  trips 
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through  the  country — the  Sultan  insist- 
ed on  my  taking  possession  of  his  own 
large  room,  notwithstanding  the  number 
of  guests  already  on  his  hands. 

After  a short  siesta  following  a hearty 
meal,  I asked  the  Sultan  to  assemble  his 
people,  in  order  that  I might  discuss  with 
them  matters  pertaining  to  their  welfare. 
This  duty — followed  out  with  all  the  cere- 
monial of  a court  function — being  final- 
ly over,  I had  opportunity  to  question 
them  regarding  the  big  mountain  which 
loomed  up  so  conspicuously  before  us. 
I heard  for  the  first  time  tales  of  the 
flying  deer  and  huge  python;  of  the  bees 
as  large  as  birds,  whose  sting  is  fatal; 
of  the  leeches  which,  according  to  ac- 
counts, must  be  sufficiently  large  to 
wrap  themselves  entirely  about  their 
victims;  of  the  salt-water  lake  in  the 
crater  at  the  very  top,  containing  deep- 
sea  fish  and  white  crocodiles;  of  the 
fabulous  and  terrifying  “ Busao,”  a com- 
bination of  spirit  and  wild  animal,  which 
devours  human  flesh. 

But  most  astounding  of  all  was  the 
information  that  the  mountain  had  never 
been  ascended  by  any  one,  white  man  or 
native,  American  or  Spaniard,  Moro  or 
mountain  tribesman ! This  seemed  hard- 
ly believable,  in  view  of  Matutum’s 
conspicuousness,  its  evident  great  height, 
its  beauty  of  contour,  the  accessibility  to 
its  base,  and  the  absence  of  any  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  its  ascent,  so  far 
as  the  field-glasses  showed.  But  all  my 
later  investigations  verified  what  I heard 
that  afternoon,  and  with  each  verifica- 
tion the  desire  to  make  the  attempt  and 
be  the  first  to  attain  the  summit  grew 
stronger. 

Mounted  on  the  Sultan’s  best  ponies, 
our  little  party  left  Kulanadal  early  the 
next  morning,  with  little  girls,  dancing 
and  simulating  by  graceful  gestures  the 
strewing  of  flowers  in  our  path,  preced- 
ing us  down  the  village  street.  There  is 
no  need  attempting  to  conceal  or  deny 
the  pleasure  which  even  a true  democrat 
can  obtain  from  being  treated  as  royalty, 
even  though  the  quasi-subjects  be  brown. 
The  world  looked  very  charming  that 
bright  September  morning,  and  those 
little  sarong-clad  maidens  with  their 
imaginary  roses  had  undoubtedly  some- 
thing to  do  with  my  pleasant  frame  of 
mind. 


Out  of  sight  of  the  village,  a few  miles 
off  to  the  right  of  the  trail,  dominating 
the  eye  and  the  mind  during  all  that  long 
hot  day’s  march,  stood  the  mountain 
concerning  which  I had  heard  such 
strange  tales  from  the  Sultan’s  people 
the  afternoon  before.  Our  trail  took  us 
to  within  several  miles  of  the  very  base, 
and  opportunity  was  afforded  to  study 
the  western  slopes.  A few  Bilane  shacks 
were  discernible  here  and  there  a short 
distance  up  the  sides,  but  above  these 
was  nothing  but  dense  forest,  apparently 
to  the  very  top  of  the  crater.  I made  a 
silent  vow  that  day  to  conquer  this  mys- 
terious mountain  before  my  tour  of  duty 
in  Mindanao  should  be  terminated. 

This  expedition  over,  I lost  no  time 
in  continuing  my  search  for  knowledge 
concerning  Matutum.  The  books  of  ref- 
erence available  merely  mentioned  the 
fact  of  the  mountain  being  an  extinct 
volcano,  and  described  its  location.  I 
was  more  pleased  than  otherwise  over 
this  paucity  of  information,  for  it  tended 
to  verify  the  statements  that  no  one  had 
ever  made  the  ascent.  Shortly  after- 
ward I received  a copy  of  the  report  of 
Dr.  Warren  D.  Smith,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Science,  in  which  he  describes  the  re- 
sults of  his  observations  made  during  a 
geological  reconnaissance  of  certain  por- 
tions of  Mindanao,  including  the  ascent 
of  Mount  Apo,  the  highest  peak  in  the 
Philippine  Archipelago.  Apo  is  about 
sixty  miles  north  of  Matutum,  and  Dr. 
Smith’s  observations  from  its  summit 
with  transit  led  him  to  infer  that  the  top 
of  Matutum  was  on  exactly  the  same 
level.  Allowing  for  the  curvature  of  the 
earth,  this  indicated  that  Matutum  was 
the  taller  of  the  two. 

A mountain  as  yet  unsealed,  and  that 
one  possibly  the  highest  in  all  the  Phil- 
ippines 1 Surely  here  was  incentive 
enough  for  a task,  and  I began  at  once 
making  plans  for  its  accomplishment. 

But  I was  doomed  to  numerous  dis- 
appointments. The  instruments  neces- 
sary to  make  the  ascent  worth  while 
from  a scientific  standpoint  were  not 
obtainable  this  side  of  London.  Too 
impatient  to  await  their  arrival,  I would 
set  a day,  and  preparations  would  be 
made  accordingly,  when  affairs  requiring 
immediate  attention  would  summon  me 
elsewhere  in  the  district.  Advantage 
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was  taken,  however,  of  numerous  visits  '^t*  ’?  Spite:  fif  a threatened  visit of  in- 
to  the  Sararigani  country  tu  nvo-nnovter  speetfon  front  my  chief,  and  in  spite  of 
the  mountain  and  determine  the  most  xj^'ji^pa^iciA' d£ftMtnerws  reports  a^hd 
suitable  abroach  and  ascent,  returns  and  other  'work  which  both  the 

About  this  same  time  $$titherri  .Min-  oviland  mifi^fV'festabwsKfbenivcjt^^est 
dan  so  was  shaken  by  u series  of  e .mh-  into  the  last  of  thtr  fiscal  yeat,  Telr- 
rjUakesofo  Varying  intensity-  winch  con-  grams  were  , sent;  to  sc ••  (. r a 1 friends  who 
tinned  inte  rmittently  for  a whole  month.  were  eager  to  take  part  in  cbe.veniuttk  A 
The  officers  at  tbestt  were 'aR  wfihe  bypsomcter*  made  |n  jMhniylcSpeeially 
opinion  that MatimOn  was  responsible  for  the  expedition  by  Dr,  Smith , for- 
Ibr  the  disturbances,  and  the  edmnmenr  to  eric  mentioned,  arrived  most  op por- 
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Philippine  Scout  soldier.  J boarded  the  crew belonging  to  Datu  Ynok  (of  whom 
river  steamer  J.'H.  Hall—  a government  more  anon),  and  no  time  was  lost  in- 
vessel  named  after  a gallant  young  cdS-  ' transferring;  ourselves  and  impedimeesra 
cer  who  lost  his  life  in  Cotabato  Valley  to  this  vehicle,  decidedly  less  comfort- 
daring  the  Ail  .campaign— and  started  able,  but  well  adapted  to  ejossmg  the 
for  Matutum.  ' great  expanse  of  swamp  and  lake  which 

The  first  stage  of  the  journey — up  the  '/  by  between  m and  Buluan,  Ynok’s 
Rto  Grande  de  Mindanao — was  an  easy  home.  Thirteen  Cull  Houfis  of  constant 
one,  the  Hall  being  veritable  house-  paddling,  wen?  occupied  in  teaching  our 
boat  ..with  every  convenience.:  Often  as  destination  for  that.  day,  bur  they  were- 
1 ha  ve  made  this  trip,  I never  weary  of  by  no  means 'uninteresting.  The  swamp- 
it,  The  Rio  Grande  Is  the  largest  stream  lake,  wirh  its  profusion  of  lilies  and 
In  the  Philippines,  and  passes  through  a lotus-flowers  and  other '.aquatic  plants, 
wonderful  valley  which  barBsep  often  forms  an  ideal  resort  for  all  manner  of 
compared  with  that  of  the  Nils-  bird  life,  most  conspicuous  being  the 

At  one  o'clock  the  following,  morning  myriads  of  wild  docks  and  the  flocks  of 
the  boat  arrived  art  Dulauan,  the  home  stately  pelicans.  Occasionally  a gi an t 
of  Datu  Phng.most  influential  of  Mores.  crocodile,  awakened  out  of  h cv  sun-nap 
That  dignitary  came  aboard  fat  a con- f;  hv  the' sound  of  the  paddles,  w>nld  make 
saltation  which  he  had  requested  by  his  escape  into  deep  water  with  much 
messenger  several  days  previously.  This  cortuBocp.jn  but  tn  rpmarkahly  quick 
oyfirywe  proceeded  on  pur  way  ro-Reioa  time. 

Eegenie,  whcft  w<  arrived  an  hour  later.  At  Ynok’s  we  .found  awaiting  us  a 
Heft,  irt  an  elaborate  fort  bequeathed  us  detachment  of  three  Con  s t a b u 1 a ry men 
by  the  hpaniardsAvas  a garrison  of  some  who  had  been  sent  ahead  to  make  ar- 
fifty  Scout  soldiers,  from  among  whom  cangestnents  fur  our  advance  from  that 
three  of  the  best  had  been  previously,  .point,. ' These  men  bad  a .rather  trying 
selected  to  aecpmpapy  our  party.  Thus-  experience  while  crossing  Lake  ligiiasan . 
augmented,  we  continued  out  journey  They  were  lust  for  a day  and  a night  in 
up  the  broad,  winding  river  until  we  the  labyrinths  of  channels,  during  which 
reached  the  entrapet  tP  Take  JLigiiasan,  time  they  bad  no  means  of  conking  their 
into  which  fbt  steamer  could  not  penc-  food,  and  were  the  prey  of  myriads  of 
ttatev  Here,  at  hw  in  thv  morning,  we  mosquitoes,  which  made  life  almost  un- 
fotmd  awaiting  ns  the  large  viota  and  bearable  during  rht  night  hpnt&  To 
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a.d<l;ta  their  troubles,  they  W«re  ^tracked  by  Datii  and  some  nineteen  of  his 
lvvr  a hugeerutodikv  which  charged  their  retainers,  left  before  sunrise  the  fojtaw- 
idnta  and  all  bat.  reached  it  before  else  tag.  day  by.,  vima,  ptocmlm-;  up  the 
oirpof^i  in  charge  disposed  of  the  mors-  Bahian  Rive;;  and  reaching  the  outlet 
srerwieh  s shot  from  blsKrag  rifle-  ' of  Lake  Ruluart  just  he  foie  vtiiiriiv.-.  In 

Datu  Yriok,  t*>  whose  borne  see  Wetey  deference  to  a Mona  supc  tsrbiorj.  all 
ouw  vtelcwraed;  is  beloved  by  ah'  who  iofe’ittg  and  lm}d  talking  erased  •<•, 
know  him.  Since  . our  brst  occupation  of  entered  the  lake,  in  order  not  to  aenuse 
Mprotancb  Yflok  has  beet*  loyal  to  the  and  anger  The  large  crocodiles  'Much 
American  government:,  and  os  he  has  Infest  these  waters- 
perhaps  greater  influence  lot  good  among  Looking  across*  the  ten-milt  expanse  of 
his  own  people  than  any  other  native*'.  Lake  Ihsluare  ami  the  forty  mile?  of 
his  friendship  is  extremely  valoah}?'.  rolling  p!.rm  beyond* ' all  'eyes  mcame 
•He  has;  been  the  r&eipt<urt  i>f  gifis  from  f*  vexed  upon  the  beautiful  profile  itjf 
various  government  oSci-'dlr  lbs  most  Matutun*.  clearly  outlined  by  the  hori- 
vaiued  possession  being  a Colt’s  revolver  r.omal  rays  of  the  just-risen  sun,  and 
with  silver  hut.t^plate;;'hi6iiii't^';sthe:  ire .•■...perfectly  reflected  in  the  limpid  Waters 
scription •: ;M To  Dat u Y^de''jfm^^eiiejral'.  of  the  lake , Under  the  peculiar  con.dk; 
Leonard  Woody  Governor  and  air,  the'  intervening 

inct.”  This  he  always  carries.  I once  fdarn  was  eljmir.ated,  and  the  mount :»ift 
^presented  him  with  one  pf  those  dan-  trAnsferred  bodily  ft*  the  very  edge  of  the 
gerous  inventions,  a p pnnrp-gpmv^  With  lake.  By  the  time  We  reached  the  oppo- 
which  he  alrnhst  blew’ tbt  top  (d  n*v‘ bead  site  shore,  however-,  the . mountain  bad 
off  as  he  was  loading  it  fbrthe  first  time-,  receded  to  a considerable  distance. 

From  Buluan  our  patty,  augmented  Then  came  two  hours  of  difficult 
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traveling  through  a mangrove  swamp, 
partly  accomplished  in  small  vintas,  and 
partly  by  floundering  in  the  deep  ooze 
on  foot,  finally  ending  at  a settlement 
called  Pinamulan.  Here,  thanks  to 
Ynok’s  foresight  and  influence,  we  found 
three  ponies  awaiting  us.  Carter,  Ynok, 
and  I climbed  into  the  uncomfortable 
Moro  saddles,  and  our  column  began  its 
march,  the  Scout  soldiers  forming  the 
advance-guard  and  the  Constabulary- 
men  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  nineteen 
retainers  of  Ynok’s,  with  the  exception  of 
four  kris-men  who  constituted  his  body- 
guard, were  employed  as  cargadores  (bur- 
den-bearers). When  this  trip  was  first 
mentioned  to  him,  the  Datu  had  begged 
to  be  one  of  the  party.  All  his  life,  he 
said,  had  been  spent  within  sight  of 
Matutum,  and  he  was  heartily  ashamed 
of  himself  at  never  having  attempted  its 
ascent.  Ynok  is  the  most  progressive  of 
Moros,  and  during  twelve  years  of  asso- 
ciation with  Americans  has  absorbed 
a good  deal  of  the  American  spirit. 

We  arrived  at  Talik,  the  home  of  Datu 
Katatuan,  brother  of  the  Sultan  of  Talik, 
late  in  the  afternoon.  That  dignitary 
seemed  to  have  advance  knowledge  of 
our  coming,  for  he  and  his  retinue  met 
us  on  the  trail  and  escorted  us  to  his 
village,  where  everything  was  done  to 
make  us  comfortable  for  the  night.  Al- 
though we  left  at  dawn  the  next  morn- 
ing, our  host  was  up  betimes  and 
accompanied  us  well  on  our  way.  At 
about  four  o’clock  that  evening,  after  a 
hot,  trying  march  across  an  open  plain, 
we  reached  Tupi  (elevation  about  one 
thousand  feet).  This  is  nothing  more 
than  a tiny  stream  near  the  edge  of  a 
forest,  yet  it  meant  much  to  us,  for  Tupi 
is  within  striking  distance  of  Matutum’s 
base. 

Meanwhile  Ynok,  who  apparently 
knows  everybody  in  the  country,  had 
gone  into  the  hills  and  returned  to  camp, 
bringing  with  him,  albeit  against  their 
will,  two  quite  untamed  Bilanes.  A few 
ifts  in  the  form  of  canned  salmon  and 
ardtack  from  us,  and  assurances  from 
Ynok  that  the  Americanos  were  not  go- 
ing to  kill  them,  put  the  prisoners  at 
their  ease,  and  we  were  entertained  that 
night  with  the  legends  and  superstitions 
which  these  simple  people  associate  with 
the  mountain  of  mystery.  A hint  that  I 


contemplated  taking  these  Bilanes  with 
me  filled  them  with  such  evident  terror 
that  I promptly  reassured  and  dismissed 
them,  fearing  the  effect  their  actions 
might  have  on  my  impressionable  Moros. 
They  had  barely  been  given  opportunity 
to  advance  a few  rods  beyond  the  cir- 
cle of  light  from  our  fire  when  Ynok, 
prompted  by  a boyish  spirit  of  deviltry, 
yelled  out  in  Bilane,  "Look  out  for  the 
Busao!”  at  the  same  time  hurling  a large 
rock  through  the  branches  over  their 
heads.  Stampeded  with  fright,  they 
came  rushing  back  and  begged  for  an 
escort  to  accompany  them  to  their 
homes.  Evidently  regretting  the  havoc 
he  had  wrought  with  these  imaginative 
creatures,  Ynok  produced  a candle, 
lighted  it,  and  handing  it  to  one  of  the 
Bilanes,  told  them  that  with  this  in 
their  possession  no  spirit  could  harm 
them.  Never  having  seen  a candle  be- 
fore, these  trusting  children  walked  off 
into  the  dark  woods,  gingerly  carrying 
the  wonderful  charm  between  them. 

Leaving  Tupi  early  in  the  morning,  we 
skirted  the  western  side  of  the  mountain. 
While  at  Talik  one  of  Datu  Katatuan’s 
men  had  informed  me  that  he  knew  the 
trail  leading  to  the  last  Bilane  shack  up 
the  mountain-side,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly impressed  as  a guide.  After  march- 
ing two  hours  we  reached  the  point 
where  this  trail  enters  the  forest  of  the 
mountain-slopes,  but  the  outlook  through 
my  glasses  was  so  unpromising  that, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  guide,  I gave 
up  this  approach.  It  developed  later 
that  the  ascent  in  this  direction  would 
have  been  impracticable,  involving  days 
of  needless  travel  across  several  succes- 
sive ranges,  and  leading  up  to  the  very 
steepest  face  of  the  real  mountain. 

We  arrived  at  ten  o’clock  near  the 
foot  of  a long  spur  running  in  a north- 
easterly direction,  and  apparently  lead- 
ing straight  toward  the  highest  peak. 
This  was  the  ridge  which  close  study 
of  the  mountain  with  glasses  on  every 
available  opportunity  during  the  past 
two  years  had  convinced  me  offered 
the  most  practicable  means  of  ascent. 
Reaching  the  fringe  of  the  woods,  we 
dismounted  and,  leaving  our  horses  in 
charge  of  three  cargadores , struck  into 
the  dense  jungle. 

Every  member  of  the  party  was  armed 
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with  a keen-edged  bolo.  for  use  m cutting  tubes  filled  with  water.  Orders  were 
our  wav  through  the  thick  undergrowth,  given  prohibiting  the  soldiers  from 
Once.  Carter,  while  leading  the  cqluiTm,  touching  the  water  in  their . canteens,  and 
made  a right  swing  at  an  overhanging  rhvcargadhfrs  were  wa rned  rpuseardy 
vine  and  lost  his  hold  >>f  the  weapon*  what  was  absolutely  necessaiy.  Being 
which  flew  bade  and  struck  me,  form-  an  ardent  fisherman,  I had  entertained 
natt-ly  svtth  the  tfie  hlae!^  wi  the-  $ lingering  hope  fof  finding  sr>mew*fiefie» 

hand.  Spun.  gfter,  in  making'  a forward  .in  the  upper  regions;  of  Mimituro,  A 
blow*  hefogfo? Himself  he|ri%>  the  tenge  stream  of  water  cold  enough  tJ.y  harbor 
cleSr  to  rhtb.bufie,  .After  this  aecidetit  we  brook- trout,*  and  had  actually  brought 
gone} ydeit  ,%&f  was  toy  danger-  aiong-^mimy  hai  ^some  stik  line  and  an 

nUs  a y/espop.  in  m?r  inexperienced  hands,  assortment  of  mjvfayorite  ffies.  Except 
and  were , content  to  Have  each  native  in  for  a tiny  pool  m the  side  of  a precipice 
tom  head  the  column  and  cut  the  near  the  summit,  there  was  an  entire 
trail  absence  of  water  on  the  Jnoumain- 

We  .fristj^^y  t(?  cross  deep  side, 

contained.  ^ c tnidgciil  on  .ujiiil  'daffcfiie&r  fjsiteat- 
nrfo  a tijice  pfscaoef.  Although  rain  fell  coed  ovir  further  accent.  .1  he.  aneroids 
that.  afrernot.n,  the  question  of  water  indicated  an  ties  ari>»n  •/  -./»•;  o feet,  and 
caused  me  great  concern,  as  I believed  I was  well  pleased  with  ?ht  progress 
he  were  committed  to  the  mountain  for  made  on  out  first  day's  actual  -climb, 
m or  seven  dgysv  >yith  pfoblgmatical  The  all  hwjf  iip^fifelrable  iufiyg  under- 
rainfalls— -the  dry  season  being  on — .as  growth  near  the-  foot  of  the  mountain* 
our  only  source  of  supply.  This  eon  tin-  had  been  left  behind,  and  we  were  now. 
gency  had-  .been-'  provided  for  by  requir-  in  the  midst  of  a forest  of  giant  trees  of 
mg  .e.-ach  • soldier  h>  carry  two  canteens,  inolavt,  naira,  and  i pi! v the  valuable 
and  each  curgador  ivyo  large  bamboo  hard  woods  ol  the  Philippines,  Such 
fe.vxvui.-K.t  m-<n 
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was  the  density  and  height  of  this  have  suddenly  shrieked  “ Busaoi”  l ver- 
growth  that  from  the  moment  we  on-  ily  believe  there  would  have  been  a 
tc- red  the  Ibrest  at  the  foot  of  the  moan-  : stampede . for . the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
tain  not  a single.  ghmpsc  of  the  oufside  Data  Vbpk,  who  is  a very  devout 
world  nor  df  the  peak  could  weobf  aim  Mphammedim  (rather  pare  among  the 
That  night  svas  one  of  misery  far  us  Moros,  their  observance  of  the  faith 
alj.  Everything  was  .d  rent  bed  from  the  being  confined  generally  to  wearing  the 
afternoon  rain,  and  fire- wood  there-  was  turban  and  t:.ychewt!igywmeN  ftesh)s  for- 
none:  two  fac  ts  v^  hieh  served  ttvatct-ottj-  tified  his  faith  often  throughout  that 
ate  the  veiy  consumable  drop hi ; t^nnf-  a west,  with  his  prayed 

peratdreYrom  ;*b3L  t«f  the  lowlands  Th^T^m^L^This  feet,  and  going  through  the 
leeches  were  there  to  force;  while  in  size  usual  gemtfie.Mous  and  incantations  of 
they  failed  to  . measure.  up  to  the  Bilane  the  true  'believer  of  Islam.  To  toe  the 
speedieatbrts,  they  ecrtTmly  irtadc  up  figmre  of  this  man,  clad  in  nothing  but 
for  it  in  huWvbers *and  hlirndthifsttness.  hts  sarong,  standing  in  the  exceedingly 
The  night  was  made  particularly  tin-  redd  night  air  and  solemnly  perfonrurig; 
cahny  to  'the.  sleepless  uirgcidow  and  his  devotions,  was  inspiring.  Not 
native  soldiery  by  the  incessant.,  weird  with  young  Carter,  whose  bump  uf  rev- 
barking  of  wild  deer  .which  seemed  to  erepce  was  not  in  evidence  that  nigh t; 
form  a cordon  artnind  the  camp.  Had  evciy  incarnation  of  '"Allah,  Allah, 
the  flying  deer  actually  descended  from  Al(;th-il~Allah.”  on  the  part  of  Ynok 
the  mountain  fastnesses  to  challenge  brought  forth  the.echq,  .jotfa  swr*  “ Allah, 
ottf  further  ads*ancdr  If  any  one  should  Allan-il-Allah.”  irt  spite  of  iriy  protest. 
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We  needed  no  summons  Co  rise  the  . ' Constabulary meri  responding  promptly, 
next  mowing,  As  soon,  as  there  was  Discarding  everything  except  out  arms; 
ligb t enough  to  see  our  way,  every  one  . cantt-ens,  one  bfanJcet,  four  days’  scant 
was  on  the  march.  After  the  night’s  half-rations  per  man,  and  my  instru- 
experiences  Cam*  un;l  I were  willing  to  merits,  I dismissed  the  rest af  the  detach- 
give  greater  credence  ro  the  Bihtit  su-  njent  and  x^eiarpidoret  with  orders  to 
perstitions,  and  !*  for  one,  was  con-  go  into  cant  pat  the  foot of  the  •mountain 
stantiy  oft  the  alert 
from  now  on  for  the 

huge  pythons,.  which  — — 


tMTU  Vnoic.  the  Sultan  or-  Tap*.  anu  <<iy-  HfootHfc'ft 


and  await  our  return.1  Ditu  Y’nok,  who 
had  accompanied  usrto  this  point,  was  in 
such  evident  distress  that  ne,  too,  was 
sent  hack.  We  had  hardy  started  when 
two  «f  the  cargadotes~^t$$-  a mefo  hoy — 
declared  that  they  syptijd  go  with  u^; 
overjoyed,  we  each  transferred  some  por- 
tion of  om  packs  to  their  shoulders,  and 
resufUjed  the  gljttjb,  put  small  volunteer 
detachment  permitting  of  a.  very  rapid 
pace,  However,  after  several  hours  of 
this  ttyiity  vxettjpn,  one  of  the  carga- 
dorts—x he  <?Jder—hegffd  showing  signs 
of  edjdapsd  and  asked  if  we  were  not 
gdiug  to  cainp  for  the  night  very  soon. 
As  wewere  at  that  time  ph  the  .side  of  an 
a i n*.i >st  sheer  precipice,  his  plaint  seemed 
ludicrous  indeed. 

Ar  one-thirty  (elevation  6,3*0  fee.r.) 
£ fbtjhd  the  tiny  poof  Mfoce  motioned, 
md-~C’atter  and  i.  at  least— had  our 
hr$t  drop  of  water  since  the  morning 
of  the  day  before.  There  was  hardy 
enough'  to.  moisten  our  ftps,  hut  * consid- 
erably refreshed,  we  resumed  our.  climb 
the  mpufttairi' side  at  about  a 
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seventy-five-degree  slope.  The  flora  had 
undergone  a sudden,  complete,  and  rather 
startling  change.  Instead  of  massive 
trees  and  tangle  of  bamboo  thickets, 
bejuco  vines,  etc.,  we  were  now  climbing 
through  an  uncanny  dense  growth  of 
gnarled,  twisted,  squat  trees  which 
seemed  to  have  no  substance;  the  trunks 
and  limbs  were  laden  almost  to  the 
breaking-point  with  thick,  heavy,  slimy 
moss  which  exuded  moisture,  sponge- 
like, under  slight  pressure  of  the  hand. 
From  here  our  ascent  was  made  princi- 
pally on  hands  and  knees,  frequently 
twisting  in  and  out  among  the  roots, 
for  we  were  afraid  to  trust  our  weight  to 
the  semi-rotted,  slippery  trunks  and 
branches.  This  strange,  unnatural  for- 
est was  certainly  a place  to  inspire  terror 
in  a superstitious  mind. 

We  could  see  only  a very  short  dis- 
tance above  us,  and  there  was  no  way  of 
telling  how  far  off  lay  the  peak  toward 
which  we  were  constantly  advancing, 
nor  of  determining  whether  it  was  the 
highest  of  the  several  which  form  the 
crater.  Suddenly,  at  about  four  o’clock, 
seeing  an  opening  overhead,  I scrambled 
past  the  soldier  who  was  then  leading 
the  column,  and  emerged  upon  the  high- 
est peak.  Carter  and  the  rest  of  the 
detachment,  who  were  on  my  heels, 
struggled  up  eagerly,  and  we  all  gave  a 
cheer,  followed  by  three  volleys,  in  cele- 
bration of  Matutum’s  first  ascent. 

The  peak  is  perhaps  twenty  feet  in 
diameter  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
scrub  growth  about  six  feet  high,  was 
fortunately  quite  bare,  enabling  us  to 
obtain  an  unrestricted  view  in  every 
direction  whenever  the  fleeting  clouds 
below  permitted.  I had  taken  a camera 
along,  but,  when  the  cargadores  gave  out, 
had  been  forced  to  leave  it  behind  as 
excess  baggage. 

The  perimeter  of  the  extinct  crater 
consists  of  four  distinct  peaks  (one  dou- 
ble) and  averages  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  in  diameter.  Carter 
and  I made  several  attempts  to  de- 
scend into  it,  but  were  finally  forced  to 
give  up  on  account  of  its  precipitous 
sides,  the  ropes  I had  brought  along  be- 
ing necessarily  left  behind  with  the  car- 
gadores. We  were  able,  however,  to  ob- 
serve that  every  portion  is  covered  with 
the  same  peculiar  dense  growth  described 


above.  It  is  about  four  hundred  feet 
deep,  and  an  immense  gorge  which  opens 
out  toward  the  west  prevents  the  forma- 
tion of  any  lake.  The  volcano  has  been 
extinct  for  a century  at  least,  the  reports 
of  the  commanding  officer  at  Makar  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

There  is  an  entire  absence  of  rock  on 
the  very  top,  and  ail  of  the  cone  above 
approximately  6,000  feet  elevation,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  the  vertical  and  over- 
hanging walls,  is  covered  with  a peculiar 
vegetable  loam.  The  huge  outcroppings 
of  rock — the  precipices  heretofore  men- 
tioned— are  in  two  different  colors,  gray 
and  red,  and  granitic  in  appearance. 

Just  about  sunset  the  thermometer 
dropped  from  740  to  590  F. — fifteen  de- 
grees in  fifteen  minutes.  How  cold  it 
actually  was  during  the  night  I do  not 
know,  my  thermometers  not  being  self- 
registering and  neither  Carter  nor  myself 
caring  to  leave  our  single  blanket  to  in- 
vestigate. Sufficient  to  say  that,  what 
with  a cold  rain  followed  by  alternate 
clearings  and  cloud-banks,  and  always 
the  penetrating  wind  rolling  over  us;  not 
one  of  our  party  secured  a moment’s 
sleep  that  long  night.  The  soldiers  and 
cargadores  did  not  even  try,  but  sat  hud- 
dled closely  about  a small  fire.  At  sun- 
rise the  thermometers  registered  530  F., 
and  by  8 a.m.  had  reached  only  58°. 

The  view  that  morning  was  incom- 
parable, and  even  the  two  apathetic  car- 
gadores stood  shivering  in  their  scant 
sarongs,  spellbound,  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  gazing  at  the  wonderful  panorama 
of  mountain  and  river,  sea  and  plain,  be- 
neath us. 

After  completing  my  observations,  I 
placed  data  concerning  the  expedition  in 
a brass  tube,  which  was  then  mounted 
in  the  crotch  of  a roughly  constructed 
tripod,  the  whole  contrivance  looking  for 
all  the  world  like  a machine-gun,  and  the 
deception  being  made  complete  by  a few 
clever  touches  and  additions  given  it  by 
the  soldiers.  The  brass  tube — the  barrel 
of  the  gun — was  carefully  sighted  to  cover 
the  approach  to  the  peak  and  then  made 
fast.  Should  any  other  party  make  the 
ascent  in  the  near  future,  the  first  man 
to  reach  the  top  may  receive  somewhat 
of  a shock  upon  discovering  that  he  is 
covered  by  this  wicked-looking  little 
gun. 
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■ijhp  'fijaihrtft'*  adventures.  The  two  ear- 
gadou’s  who  had  accompanied  us  to  the 
very;  trip  were  greeted  as  heroes,  while 
the  others  became  the  subjects  of  merci- 
less ridicule. 

Leaving  Buhian  the  morning  of  May 
ad*  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
the  good,  steamer  Hull  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Liguasan,  and  arrived  at  Cota- 
hato  that  night,  Ft>uf  days  ahead  of  m.y 

Achecbjle.,  • . . 

■ ■PPP^PJJHPJHPJ  I deft#*; 

headed  by  my  oid  friend,  the  Sul trot  of  mmed  the  height  of  Maturum  to  be 
T ajik;,  -. to  offer  ds  gifts  of  yjbo  feet,  although  my  cornectyd’  she- 
chxskyny  and  eggs.  All  alung  oUt  return  void  readings  indicated  a height  of  8,004 
mtlte  to  Laky  Riduan.  news  of  our  sue-  feet;  the  former  computation  is  of  course 
cess  had  evidently  preceded  us.  and  the  the  more  reliable.  The  result*  of  these 
natives  gazed  at  our  party  with  ennstd-  •observations'  were  a great  disappoinT- 
erdde  curiosity  Wid  .{possibly'  this  was  merit  to  'me,  mice  I had  firmly  believed, 
i%agmation:bft  onr  pan)  *wev  AVe  were  with  others,  that  this  prccu  rest}  tie  cone 
InvariabSy  greeted  with  the  question,  was  the  tallest  .in  fhe  Philippine  Islands, 
" Is  there  a lake-  up  tliuref  ' When  we  Yet  the  remembrancer  of  our  unique  ex- 
reached Ynok's  House,  whither  the  news  perit  nces,  coupled  with  the  knowledge 
bad  liot  yet 1 Ydirse,  the  numcrotis  women  that  we  were  perh^s  the  Erst  tb  ever 
of  his  establishment  became  very  much  attain  the  summit  of  this  mysterious 
excited  and  Wanted  to  hear  all  about  mountain,  W snfhoerit . tecornpensv. 


At  S.40  A.w.,  aftet  a last  lingering 
look  at  rhc  fastinatmg  pictuix  Kelovv  us, 
the  descent  was  begun,  folio w-mg  thg 
I ralf  we  had  already  made  Traveling 
twice  as  last  as  during  rhe  ascent, 
we  arrived  just  before  sunset  at  the 
camp  of  the  other  dvraehojwtt  in  the 
open  near  the  hast  of  the  mountain, 
whither  they1  bad  amieipated  us  by  only 
a couple  of  hours.  The;  riejet  sinotrttng  we 
resumed  our  ma rcb  homeward.  At  Turd 
weWtre  ovyrtakeis  by  a large  cavalcade 
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• N'  front  of  Houghton's; 

*he  river; 

y f I slipped,  black  atfui  luV- 

JiV’f.  • I between  its  hurt- 

breathless  forest.  Half 

.a  mile  below  him,  Fgeb- 
tter's  cottage  squatted  like  » brown  toad 
in  a gash  in  the  jungle.  Ten  miles  far- 
ther dp*  EHisqh,  ene  next  white  mam  was 
ripping  away  the  ancient  growths  in  pur- 
suit of  an  elusive  quartz  vein.;  These  . 
were  Hough?  on’s  social  hound  arks. 
Mbrmng  arid Evening  the  boom  of  dyriay ' 
mite  drifted  thtxiugh  the  tangled  lianas; 
every  nightfall  he  ivatthed  the  Fechrers' 
lights  jump  at  fum  thtmigfs  the  tropical 
dusk..  T'v'  'v.'.V'‘C:T; , - ;~T  Ay 

• For  a munch  the  botanist—  a .sight, 
dark,  eyes 

arid  delicate  fttfger-tips^-Hktd  camped 
Here,  collecting,  sneci  me  ns  for  his  uni- 
versify.  Ellison  had  dropped  m rwieet 
Fechter  hrbad  only  seen  in  passing.  As, 
for  the  rest,  k had  been  ftjr  Hosightua  ' 
the  bewildering  maxi?  of  exotic  lift  and' 
the  diurnal  march  **f  the  umnes.  Al- 
ways the  sy.p  leaped  ,Up  h<it  and  blisTvt- 
ing;  always  at  that  moment  tlfe  forest 
sank  mm  utter  silence-  . At,  midday 
came  clouds  and  the  breayiririgs.  of  great 
winds,  then  lightning  and  shears  of  rain. 
FollpVed  after  this  coolness  and  the 
benison  of  dusk;  and,  at  the  healing 
touch,  the  forest's  myriad  Vcdes's  awoke 
to  shrill,  reiterant  calling  and  - chirping 
and  trumpeting  that  lasted  long  after 
its  tangled  depths  were  obscured  by  the 
blackness  of  night. 

Only  a month  of  it  hgd  there  been*, 
but  already  Houghton  was  weighed 
down  with  the  mystery  of -tbir  prridi&rift ; 
ity  of  Nature  ami  the  uttyriiriptrssibmfy 
of  grasping  at  more  than  the  fringe  of 
her  marvelous  garment.  And  this  per- 
sonal insrifffcieriey ,.  this  seferif tfe  bewil- 
derment, was  burdening  his  spirit  when 
one  evening  he  heard  through  the  gloom 
the  dip  of  Feghter's  paddlr  and  . impel- 


in  Paleontology 

-•T/././lMV 

| fee  fly  made  out  the  big  German  sitting 
in  the  stern  behind  the  faint,  white  Mur 
of  his  w|fe‘s  drftssi 

Fechtrir  was  an  immense  man,  with 
rosy  cheeks,  flaxen  hair,  and  huge 
gn  at  led  and  jointed  hands.  He  spoke 
Excellent  English,  with  a slow,  qtjaiht 
deliberation,  But  it  was  Fechter’s  eyes 
that  must  excited  Houghton's  interest. 
These  were  large,  of  the  palest  blue,  and 
had  a peculiar  flatness  of  orb— so  flat 
th|k  the  botanist  wondered  whether  he 
werfe  not  pamaliy  blind.  The  eyes  mag- 
nerized  him.  He  found  himself  looking 
into  them  as  if  they  were  plates  of  glass 
behind  which  rite  real  man  had  retired 
to  jflitvey  the  world.  And  always  they 
set-pied  to  Hide  Fuehrer,  to  screen  hint, " 
to  k;:V  to  the  /questioner,  “ You  shall 
know  as  much  of  me  as  l please,  arid  no 
mute  “ " His  voire  was  low  and  deep, 
and  traded  off  'rumbles' 

that  reminded  Houghton  of  the  expiring 
echoes  of  Ellison’s  dynamite.  For  a big 
. miarv he  moved  almost,  npisekssly. 

■’  Opposed  to  his  hulk  the  frailness  of  his 
wife' seemed  unearthly. Whatever  inter- 
est and  menial  sustenance  Fgehter  may 
hjive  tlrawiy  from  the  f(»re^t.  it  eyidemly 
yielxled  m recompense  M hef  exile;  Her 
thin  white  face  was  dominated  also  by 
her  eyes,  but  these  were  large,  and 
charged,  ' witlr  whivt  Houghton  at  once 
deadi'dTyEs  nothing  less  than  appreheri- 
siomThis  was  evideoc  in  every  moves- 
merit  and  gesture.  Her  gaze  rarely  ftft 
her  husband's- ; face.  She  answered 
Houghton  quickly  and  with  a . nervous 
jerkihess.  If  Fechter’s  {are  defied  an 
interrogation,  his  w iftT  expressed  one — 
wtirdksslyi  but  wuh  a rbteaclM  delicate 
rekrinney  that  resolved  her  whole  frag- 
ile being:  into  yn  v/pimme  of  helpless 
uncfitamry. 

They  drifted  through  the  “how  far,” 
“how  k>hg,“  and  “where  to''  of  the 
wilderness.  The  specimens  on.  his  wails, 
asserting  Houghton's  profession,  led 
Fech  ter  into  a>  liissi-nariun  on  Am  azo- 
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nian  botany,  so  learned  that  Houghton 
said,  “You  are  a botanist,  too?” 

“No,  I am  an  explorer.  Of  your  plant 
life  I know  a little,  but  not  much.  Just 
now” — he  hesitated  a moment — “I  in- 
vestigate the  mammals  of  the  Amazon.” 

Houghton  looked  at  him  curiously. 
“Really!  Do  you  know,  I have  seen 
very  little  animal  life  here?” 

The  big  German  swung  slowly  in  his 
chair  and  stared  down  the  river  toward 
the  obscurity  of  his  cottage.  Visibly  the 
man  flung  his  mind  across  that  half-mile 
of  black  water.  “Ach!”  he  said,  slowly, 
“perhaps  that  is  so.” 

A long  silence  ensued,  in  which  the 
denseness  of  the  tropical  night  enfolded 
them  more  closely,  and  the  shrill  call  of 
crickets  and  tree-frogs  was  broken  by  a 
mysterious  booming  from  the  purple 
depths.  Then  Fechter  began  again, 
sometimes  diffident,  sometimes  con- 
temptuous, as  if  he  were  voicing  a theory, 
not  merely  non-academic,  but  opposed 
as  well  to  the  scientific  training  they  had 
mutually  shared: 

“The  forest  of  contradiction  is  full. 
I begin  to  think  that.  Here,  on  the 
Amazon,  there  is  of  nature  no  rule,  no 
order.  These  contradictions  fly,  crawl, 
climb,  burrow.  We  catch  them,  kill 
them,  stuff  them,  and  say,  ‘Now  we 
know.'  Bah!  we  know  nothing.  I to- 
day a fact  establish;  to-morrow  I 
by  the  fact  am  confounded.  In  the 
sand,  I,  with  a year  of  labor,  make 
a mark.  Nature  yawns.  Of  me  she  is 
weary  and  flings  down  a new  wonder. 
The  past  we  say  is  dead,  because  only  in 
stone  and  mud  its  records  can  we  see.” 
He  suddenly  sat  up  straight  and  thrust 
out  a long  finger.  “How  much  has 
nature  changed  ? Old  forms,  old  life,  old 
marvels;  may  these  not,  in  such  a place 
as  this,  exist?  That  it  is  not  so,  have 
you  proof?  There  may  be  more  than 
you  think — here — on  the  Amazon.  I be- 
lieve that — yes.” 

Houghton  was  enormously  interested. 
“Have  you  done  any  geologizing?  I 
found  a sedimentary  outcrop  not  far 
from  here — Jurassic,  I think.  I’d  like  to 
show  it  to  you.” 

“Ja,  the  plateau  is  Jurassic.  At  once 
I saw  that.”  His  voice  rumbled  deeper; 
then  he  burst  out:  “Temperatures!  Con- 
sider them ! What  change,  here  in  this 


latitude,  in  the  last  ten  thousand  years 
has  taken  place?  Answer,  and  the  key 
to  knowledge  is  in  your  hand.  You 
know  not?  Well,  follow  me!  Tempera- 
tures have  not  changed  much.  Your 
fossil  fauna  I can,  here  on  the  bank, 
duplicate  alive,  practically.  The  fish  to 
his  ossified  brother  is  still  similar.  His 
bill  and  wing  and  legs  the  bird  has 
shortened,  but  not  much.  If  it  were 
known — ” He  stopped  abruptly.  From 
his  wife  came  a quick,  sharp  indrawing 
of  the  breath.  Her  face  was  whiter  than 
ever,  her  eyes  riveted  on  Fechter.  The 
slight  body  bent  forward  and  the  small 
waxen  hands  clenched  rigidly  over  the 
arms  of  her  chair.  Never  before  had 
Houghton  seen  such  pitiful  appeal  im- 
printed on  any  countenance. 

A sudden  transition  occurred  in  her 
husband.  He  seemed  to  thrust  some- 
thing aside,  something  that  had  pos- 
sessed and  enveloped  him,  and  to  emerge 
from  it  again  impersonal  and  elusive. 
His  eyes  took  on  again  their  flat  opaque- 
ness. “I  have  talked  too  much.  You 
will  come  soon  and  see  us,  and  you  will 
do  the  talking?” 

With  lighted  lantern  he  picked  out  the 
trail.  Behind  him  came  Houghton, 
steadying  the  silent  figure  of  Mrs.  Fech- 
ter. Through  her  frail  body  nervous 
tremors  were  pulsing.  Then  she  put  out 
her  hand  as  Fechter  pushed  the  canoe 
from  the  bank.  It  lay  in  his  own  for  a 
moment,  cold  and  damp. 

“ Good  night,”  she  said  under  her  breath. 
“ Please  come  soon.” 

Houghton  peered  after  them  from  his 
veranda.  They  vanished  instantly,  si- 
lently; and  the  night  that  covered  them 
seemed  no  deeper  than  the  mystery 
already  shrouding  his  own  mind.  He  sat 
wondering,  and  searching  in  vain  for 
some  solution.  The  woman’s  affection 
for  Fechter  was  evident  in  many  ways — 
he  could  see  that.  She  leaned  utterly  on 
his  strength  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
things.  But  for  all  of  that  she  moved 
palpably  in  an  atmosphere  of  antici- 
patory fear.  Her  spirit  seemed  to  cringe 
at  the  approach  of  something  nameless 
and  imminent — something  of  which  he 
knew,  of  which  he  had  nearly  spoken — 
but  from  the  revelation  of  which  her  own 
soul  shrank. 

Blacker  and  more  profound  closed  the 
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night;  sharper  and  more  insistently 
shrilled  the  multitudinous  chorus  from 
the  dark  ramparts  of  the  forest.  Then 
across  the  water  the  red  eye  of  Fechter’s 
window  jumped  into  life.  They  had  ar- 
rived safely.  Houghton  rose  to  enter  his 
own  door,  aimlessly  relieved  at  this  un- 
flickering beam,  when  he  became  aware 
of  an  odor,  at  first  faint,  then  gradually 
strongly  mephitic,  creeping  across  with 
a light  breeze  that  lifted  delicately  up 
the  river.  He  stopped  instantly,  nos- 
trils expanded,  breathing  in  something 
stranger,  sharper,  more  noisome  than  he 
had  ever  known  before.  It  was  of  the 
forest  and  yet  not  of  it;  animal,  yet  not 
animal.  It  seemed  old,  infinitely  old, 
yet  rank  with  the  festering  recesses  of  a 
swamp.  Straight  from  Fechter’s  cottage 
it  came — unhuman,  unearthly;  and,  as 
he  stared,  the  utter  silence  was  shattered 
by  a shout — a hoarse,  bull-like  roar,  hor- 
ribly triumphant;  a bursting  of  the  lungs 
in  which  the  whole  being  of  a man  flung 
itself  out.  Horror  struggled  with  tri- 
umph. Fear  battled  with  amazement. 
All  these  were  in  the  shout — and  it  was 
Fechter’s  voice.  Simultaneously  the 
light  moved  from  the  window,  as  if  it 
were  snatched  up  and  hurried  over  un- 
even ground.  Then  it  blinked  once  and 
disappeared.  Silence  rushed  back,  the 
night  voices  creaked  into  audibility,  the 
harsh  odor  of  death  and  corruption  was 
slowly  dissipated  into  the  warm,  moist 
emanations^of  the  teeming  earth,  and 
Houghton  stood  rigid,  staring  with  un- 
winking eyes. 

At  daylight,  after  a sleepless  night, 
through  which  the  vision  of  Fechter 
stalked  mysterious  and  incongruous,  he 
started  up-river  for  Ellison’s  camp.  In 
three  hours  the  raw  stumps  of  a mine 
clearing  crowned  the  high  banks,  and, 
farther  back,  the  skeleton  of  the  engi- 
neer’s headgear  straddled  the  dump  of 
his  prospecting  shaft.  Never  had  any 
one  seemed  so  evident  and  satisfying  as 
Ellison  when  he  climbed  up  his  swinging 
ladders  and  emerged,  streaked  with  can- 
dle-grease, from  his  aureate  burrowing. 
He  was  here  in  the  world  of  light  and 
work  for  one  all-sufficient  and  practical 
reason.  The  crudity  of  his  buildings, 
the  cough  of  his  air-compressor,  the  thud 
of  his  blacksmith’s  hammer — all  these 
declared  a comforting  self-justification. 


Houghton  fumbled  in  this  practical 
glare.  He  had  a dim  conception  of  the 
army  of  engineers  who  were  contentedly 
doing  exactly  the  same  thing  in  innu- 
merable comers  of  the  earth.  He  felt 
almost  ashamed  of  himself. 

Ellison  listened  gravely.  He  had 
knocked  about  enough  to  realize  that  life 
in  the  wilderness  is  life  on  the  edge  of  a 
hinterland  of  possibilities.  Of  Fechter 
he  had  seen  little;  of  his  wife,  still  less. 
Whatever  opinions  he  might  have  formed 
were  kept  absolutely  to  himself;  and  it 
was  this  negation  of  view,  this  imper- 
sonal diffidence,  that  encouraged  Hough- 
ton to  unburden  his  mind  thankfully  and 
completely. 

“I  didn’t  know  what  to  do,”  he 
concluded.  “There  was  no  gun-shot, 
no  call  for  help.  The  whole  thing 
was  mysterious,  absolutely.  I never 
heard  a human  voice  pitched  like  that, 
and  I know  that  that  odor  was  real  and 
hastly  and  unhuman;  and  yet  I some- 
ow  felt  that  it  was  their  affair.  Was 
1 ri8h.t?” 

Ellison  sucked  at  his  pipe  and  jerked 
fragments  across  the  dump.  “You 
couldn’t  do  anything,  and  it’s  perfectly 
evident  you  weren’t  wanted  to.  You 
didn’t  hear  her  voice  at  all?” 

“Nothing  but  that  roar.  That  was 
Fechter,  without  doubt.” 

“You  said  he  was  talking  and  stopped 
suddenly.  What  was  he  talking  about? 
Why  did  he  stop?” 

“About  paleontology.  A queer  mix- 
up.  Sounded  as  if  he  wanted  to  bring 
prehistoric  things  to  life.  I didn’t  inter- 
rupt. He  seemed  to  have  cut  loose,  and 
then  his  wife  stopped  him.” 

“How?  What  did  she  say?” 

“Nothing,”  replied  Houghton.  “She 
just  looked  and  caught  her  breath.  It 
queered  me  altogether.  It  seemed  as  if 
she  were  in  mortal  fear  of  something 
getting  out — something  that  affected  her 
as  much  as  her  husband.” 

“And  that’s  all?” 

“Except  what  happened  after  they 
got  home.” 

Ellison  sat  for  a long  time,  staring  with 
half-lifted  lids  across  the  clearing.  There 
was  something  in  Houghton’s  story  that 
he  could  not  altogether  put  aside,  and 
yet — “What  do  you  want  me  to  do?”  he 
said,  abruptly. 
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“I  don’t  exactly  want  you  to  do  any- 
thing. I want  you  to  know  about  it, 
that’s  all,  in  case — ” 

“When  I first  came  to  the  'tropics,” 
put  in  Ellison,  slowly,  “there  were  sev- 
eral million  things  I wanted  to  know, 
that  I thought  I was  meant  to  know. 
T wenty  years  havetaught  me  a good  deal, 
and  the  first  lesson  was  that  there  are 
several  million  things  that  the  mind  of 
man  can  never  comprehend,  and  many 
of  them  are  in  the  tropics.  Roughly,  our 
daily  work  will  give  us  more  than  we  can 
comfortably  grip,  and  for  the  rest,  if  we 
knew,  where  would  we  finish  up?  By 
God!”  he  said,  soberly,  “if  I knew  I 
should  go  to  pieces.  I couldn’t  stand 
that — ” His  arm  swept  out  toward  the 
green  ring  of  the  woods  and  the  velvet 
carpet  of  motionless  tree-tops  melting 
into  a shimmering  horizon.  “As  for  the 
Fechters,  I would  do  nothing.  If  you 
are  needed  you  will  know  it,  without  any 
mistake.  And,”  he  added,  “you  can’t 
build  a mystery  out  of  a smell.” 

Houghton  got  up,  balanced  a piece  of 
quartz,  then  pitched  it  through  the 
feathery  crown  of  an  assai  palm.  “ I can, 
out  of  that  one,”  he  said,  thoughtfully. 

In  the  days  that  followed  he  botanized 
ceaselessly,  with  an  almost  savage  assi- 
duity. The  Fechters  were  thrust  firmly 
into  the  chiaroscuro  of  the  things  that 
were,  after  all,  none  of  his  business,  how- 
ever strongly  they  projected  themselves 
into  the  round  of  his  appointed  duties. 
But  constantly  he  was  face  to  face  with 
the  truth  of  Fechter’s  proposition  that 
fossil  fauna  could  be  practically  dupli- 
cated from  the  tangled  mazes  of  the 
green  jungles  around  him.  He  began  to 
try  and  establish  himself  as  contempo- 
rary with  the  spell  of  this  forest,  because 
more  and  more  did  his  cool  scientific 
mind  yield  to  the  fantasy  of  stepping 
back  through  one  remote  period  to  an- 
other, till  now  he  explored  the  abode  of 
the  megatherium  itself.  Evening  after 
evening  he  returned,  laden  with  speci- 
mens, weary  from  ceaseless  clambering 
through  the  cable-like  lianas  that  roped 
the  jungle  into  a tangled  brown  and 
twisted  network.  And  always  at  sun- 
down, with  the  mounting  clamor  from 
those  dank  recesses,  Fechter’s  light 
heliographed  derisively  at  him. 

And  thus  wheeled  the  cycle  of  his 
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days,  till  came  the  evening  when  he  de- 
cided, after  much  indefinite  self-ques- 
tioning, to  accept  the  little  white-faced 
woman’s  invitation.  It  was  just  as  he 
was  descending  to  the  river-bank  that 
again  there  drifted  across  to  him  the  first 
faint  suggestion  of  tainted  air.  He 
stopped  short,  with  the  quick,  instinc- 
tive action  of  a pointer  scenting  his 
invisible  quarry  through  thin,  quivering, 
expanded  nostrils.  The  light  was  there 
in  ruby  solitude,  blinking  placidly  at  the 
ruddy  bar  it  projected  on  the  black 
water.  But,  seemingly  from  the  fringe 
of  cassia-trees  beside  it,  this  fetid  odor 
breathed  unceasingly,  in  waves  of  suffo- 
cating and  horrible  intensity.  Hough- 
ton’s every  sense  snatched  at  it  in  swift 
analysis,  but  no  brain  cell  came  to  the 
relief  of  his  taut  mind.  Not  to  anything 
previous  or  predetermined  could  this 
ghastly  cognizance  be  referred.  Sharper, 
more  acrid,  more  terrifying  in  its  cloaked 
suggestiveness  of  unnamable  horrors,  it 
enveloped  him  till  there  awakened  a 
rickly  fear  of  that  which  must  lie  be- 
ind  the  night — a fear  that  dried  his 
lips  and  left  the  frame  of  the  man  limp 
and  ineffectual.  And  then,  while  he  was 
still  groping,  still  struggling  to  lift  him- 
self out  of  the  slime  of  this  mental  and 
physical  quagmire,  the  Fechters’  light 
was  snatched  up.  It  danced  rapidly 
toward  the  edge  of  the  viewless  ravine, 
oscillating  to  the  hurried  steps  of  some 
nocturnal  searcher.  Suddenly  it  van- 
ished— so  suddenly  that  it  seemed  to 
leap  out  of  light;  and,  high  above  the 
minute  voices  that  palpitated  endlessly 
through  the  gloom,  ne  caught  the  terri- 
fied scream  of  a woman.  Fear,  the  ulti- 
mate shriek  of  it,  shrilled  aloud.  It  dom- 
inated the  slow  sweep  of  the  black  bowl 
of  the  night.  It  silenced  for  an  eternal 
instant  the  reiterant  chirpings  of  a mill- 
ion creeping,  climbing,  crawling  things. 
It  ran  like  a swift  river  of  ice  through 
the  marrow  of  his  bones.  It  echoed  in 
shuddering  diminuendoes  back  and  forth 
across  the  torpid  river;  and,  as  it 
died,  the  blood  froze  around  Houghton’s 
heart. 

For  a moment  he  stood,  then,  after  one 
long  stare  into  the  void  that  shrouded 
the  cottage,  he  raced  to  his  bungalow 
and  rammed  cartridge  after  cartridge 
into  the  magazine  of  his  rifle.  In  an- 
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other  minute  his  paddle  was  tearing  the 
surface  of  the  river  into  foam  as  the 
canoe  headed  across  and  down  the 
stream. 

He  approached  without  sound.  His 
throat  refused  to  utter  a single  call.  On 
top  of  the  high  bank  the  cottage  loomed 
darkly.  He  climbed  up,  the  rifle  at  half 
shoulder  height,  his  eyes  straining  into 
the  impenetrable  gloom,  his  own  lantern 
the  center  of  a glare  that  died  at  the  edge 
of  a twelve-foot  circle. 

The  cottage  was  perched  on  stilts.  A 
broad  veranda  compassed  two  sides — 
one  to  the  river,  the  other  overhanging 
the  ravine  whose  rift  was  discernible 
from  his  own  bungalow.  The  sound  of 
his  feet  on  the  steps  was  hollow  and 
hostly.  There  was  no  light  within,  and 
e knocked  on  the  door  that  swung  half 
open.  Still  the  silence  assailed  him. 
Then  he  saw  on  the  floor  a chair — over- 
turned. As  for  the  rest,  it  was  as  its  oc- 
cupants had  left  it,  with  letters,  papers, 
books — every  intimate  touch.  Opening 
other  doors,  he  searched  in  vain.  The 
house  was  deserted.  The  veranda 
yielded  no  clue;  and  with  rifle  ready  for 
instant  use,  he  slipped  noiselessly  to  the 
ground. 

At  a little  distance  he  made  out  a blur 
of  white;  approaching  warily,  he  saw  it 
was  Mrs.  Fechter.  He  stooped  over  her 
and  put  his  hand  on  the  thin  shoulder, 
but  she  did  not  move.  Her  face  was 
toward  the  soil  and  buried  in  the  elbow 
hollow  of  her  right  arm.  Her  left  arm 
was  thrust  rigidly  out,  with  palm  flat 
and  fingers  extended.  He  turned  her 
gently  on  her  back.  She  was  stone  dead. 

He  knelt  beside  her  for  what  seemed 
an  age,  then  slowly  got  up  and  examined 
the  ground  around.  Gradually  extend- 
ing this  area,  he  determined  that  she  lay 
half-way  between  the  cottage  and  that 
point  where  the  ravine  bank  fell  sharply 
away.  And  here  his  exploration  ended. 
There  was  no  sign  of  Fechter,  no  re- 
sponse to  the  calls  which  his  gradually 
returning  courage  enabled  him  to  send 
out  in  a queer,  thick,  jerky  voice  that 
seemed  utterly  unlike  his  own.  So,  be- 
cause of  fear  that  the  mystery  and  horror 
of  the  place  might  seize  upon  and  utterly 
confound  his  own  brain,  and  because  his 
soul  revolted  at  the  thought  of  leaving 
that  delicate  clay  at  the  mercy  of  he 
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knew  not  what,  he  picked  up  the  limp 
body  and  staggered  down  the  bank  to 
his  canoe. 

All  night  he  sat  beside  her,  and  at  day- 
break sent  for  Ellison.  All  through  the 
morning  he  groped  ineffectually,  till,  at 
high  noon,  he  descried  the  flash  of  the 
engineer’s  oars  far  up  the  blinding  sweep 
of  the  sun-smitten  river.  And,  as  the 
Englishman  sat,  chin  in  hand,  staring 
into  the  contorted  lines  of  the  woman’s 
still  face,  Houghton  felt  some  inexplic- 
able remote  part  of  his  own  intelligence 
inwardly  shouting:  “I  knew  it.  I told 
you  so!”  He  realized  with  a grotesque, 
inhuman  complacency  that  for  him  it 
was  not  now  the  horror  of  the  thing,  but 
its  mystery.  Mrs.  Fechter’s  body  of- 
fered no  clue.  She  lay  apparently  unin- 
jured, with  no  stain  on  head  or  dress, 
light  as  a patch  of  thistledown.  Her  face 
was  a mask  on  which  terrified  amaze- 
ment was  imprinted  so  indelibly  that 
slow  post-mortem  sequences  had  as  yet 
smoothed  out  not  a single  line. 

Ellison  stared  and  stared,  his  eyes  re- 
ceding till  they  were  narrow  slits,  his 
lips  compressed,  his  heavy  chin  jutting 
forward.  He  got  up  heavily.  “Let  us 
go  over.” 

The  cottage  seemed  steeped  in  forbid- 
ding silence  beneath  the  high  sun’s  ver- 
tical rays.  Behind  it  was  a maze  of 
shrubs.  Scarlet  passion-flowers  glowed 
like  fires  in  a green  mantle;  yellow  and 
violet  trumpet-flowers  were  everywhere, 
star-scattered  among  dark  and  glossy 
myrtles,  and  a barricade  of  wild  bananas 
fended  off  the  jungle  life  with  the  sharp 
sword-blades  of  their  gigantic  growth. 
Then  came  the  mimosas  and  cassia- 
trees,  and  beyond  these  the  riot  of  the 
forest.  The  emptiness  of  the  cottage 
mocked  them.  The  overturned  chair 
lay  as  Houghton  had  found  it.  Ellison 
stepped  out  on  the  veranda,  raised  his 
rifle,  and  fired  thrice.  The  crackling 
echoes  flung  themselves  back  and  forth 
across  the  river,  and  silence  dropped 
over  the  place  again. 

Carefully  the  two  men  sectioned  the 
ground  where  Mrs.  Fechter  had  dropped. 
Then  Ellison  reached  the  brink  of  the 
ravine. 

“By  Jove!”  he  said,  suddenly. 
“Houghton,  come  here!” 

Beneath  lay  a huge  egg-shaped  depres- 
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sion,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  bank. 
Fifty  feet  wide  in  the  middle,  it  narrowed 
at  either  end  to  a ten-foot  neck.  One  of 
these  lipped  the  river’s  edge;  the  oppo- 
site one  made  straight  into  a steep  slope 
of  laminated  marl,  and,  towering  above 
the  slope,  rose  a vast  overhanging  wedge 
of  soil — an  upthrusting  of  the  earth 
through  its  own  friable  crust,  that  now 
seemed  poised  for  one  interminable  mo- 
ment ere  its  millions  of  tons  roared 
irresistibly  down.  The  bottom  was  not 
water,  but  mud,  from  bank  to  bank. 
Grayish  - black,  oily,  and  viscous,  this 
slimy  sheet  lay  flat  and  repellent.  Its 
streaked  surface  was  broken  intermit- 
tently into  slow,  smooth  wrinkles  that 
found  and  lost  themselves  in  greasy  mo- 
bility. Bubbles  of  gas  worked  con- 
stantly upward,  freckling  the  putrid  ex- 
panse with  tiny  diamond-like  points  of 
light.  The  shores  were  fringed  with 
thick,  pulpy  growths,  whose  coarse  fleshy 
fronds  sweated  with  the' moisture  of  the 
steaming  pit  and  dragged  heavily  in  the 
reek  of  its  slimy  surface.  It  was  a place 
of  death  and  corruption — a place  that 
might,  through  some  whim  of  nature, 
have  been  screened  from  human  eyes 
so  that  here,  if  nowhere  else,  the  putres- 
cent relics  of  prehistoric  ages  should  rot 
for  ever  in  the  sun. 

Together  they  stared,  and  suddenly 
Houghton  raised  a tremulous  finger. 
“Look!”  Half-way  down  the  bank, 
lodged  in  a cavity  of  the  crumbling  marl, 
lay  a lantern.  He  recognized  it  as  Fech- 
ter’s.  “Did  he  fall?  Why  should  he  be 
here  at  night?” 

Ellison  shook  his  head.  “ No,  he  knew 
the  place  too  well  for  that.”  Then  he 
gripped  the  botanist’s  arm.  “What 
made  that?” 

Above  and  below  the  lantern  the  bank 
was  scarred  and  furrowed  with  cuts,  such 
as  are  left  by  the  teeth  of  a dredge- 
bucket. 

Houghton’s  voice  faltered.  He  wanted 
to  cry,  “I  told  you  so!  I told  you  so!” 

The  engineer  began  to  throw  sticks  at 
the  cuts.  “What  made  that — and  that 
— and  that  ?”  Then  he  stopped,  stood  up, 
and  leaned  forward.  “ Look  atthat  stick.” 

Houghton  looked.  “It’s  moving — it’s 
mo — ” 

Ellison’s  hand  closed  over  his  wrist. 
The  stick  was  moving,  very  slowly,  but 


very  steadily.  They  stood,  eyes  fixed. 
Once  it  almost  disappeared,  as  if  some- 
thing had  plucked  at  it  from  beneath; 
always  it  was  surrounded  by  a ring  of 
bubbles.  In  ten  minutes  it  had  reached 
the  steep  laminated  slope;  then  it  dis- 
appeared. 

The  eyes  of  the  two  men  met,  and  the 
question  jockeyed  between  them.  Then 
Ellison  raced  for  the  slope;  after  him 
came  Houghton,  with  his  rifle.  Very 
carefully,  digging  his  heels  into  the  marl, 
the  engineer  worked  downward,  criss- 
crossing the  sliding  face,  bringing  with 
him  small,  white,  dusty  avalanches,  and 
blinking  up  at  the  trembling  mass  that 
reared  high  above  his  head.  He  reached 
the  clump  of  gigantic  foliage  that 
screened  the  vanished  stick,  peered  long 
and  closely,  and,  as  Houghton  slid  slowly 
down  beside  him,  bent  back  a huge  frond 
and  pointed. 

Into  the  bank,  beneath  the  mass  of 
verdure,  ran  a black  and  slimy  tunnel.  It 
was  perhaps  ten  feet  square,  and  floored 
with  the  stream  of  slow  and  inward- 
moving  mud.  Its  sides  were  smooth  and 
caked  with  slime,  and  beyond  was  utter 
blackness.  Houghton  shrank  away  in- 
stinctively, and,  doing  so,  caugnt  a 
breath  that  rolled  sluggishly  outward. 

Ellison  caught  it,  too.  The  botanist’s 
lips  began  to  move,  but  something  took 
him  by  the  throat.  He  stared  in,  every 
muscle  tense,  stirred  to  the  very  depths 
by  the  thought  that  he  was  peering  for 
that  which  was  not  meant  to  be  .seen  of 
man.  The  engineer’s  face  told  him  that 
there  was  no  need  to  speak.  Oppression 
fell  over  them.  The  towering  forest  wall 
took  a step  forward,  as  though  preparing 
to  flatten  them  between  its  opposing 
palisades.  They  grew  strangely  breath- 
less and  dry-lipped. 

“Come  on,”  said  Ellison,  thickly,  and 
made  for  the  canoe-landing.  Half-way 
he  turned  abruptly,  ran  up  the  veranda 
steps,  and  reappeared  with  a book  in 
his  hand.  “Fechter’s  diary,  I think. 
We  had  better  go  through  it.” 

The  night  dropped  as  they  reached  the 
bungalow,  so  black  and  starless  that  they 
put  off  till  morning  that  which  must  yet 
be  done.  Then  Ellison  laid  Fechter’s 
note-book  beside  the  lamp.  It  was  full 
of  irregular  memoranda.  Here  and  there 
were  references  to  letters  and  reports. 
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The  explorer  seemed  extraordinarily  am- 
bitious to  prove  the  survival  of  fossil 
flora  and  fauna.  There  were  allusions 
to  a monograph  evidently  forwarded 
shortly  after  his  arrival  on  the  Amazon. 
Under  a date  that  came  within  the  pre- 
vious month  he  had  written,  “I  agree 

with  Kraussman  that  the  M was,  in 

the  highest  degree,  destructive  and  car- 
nivorous. It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  also 
practically  terrestrial,  although,  should 
my  firm  belief  as  to  the  real  character  of 
my  mud  lake  be  realized,  I may  be  forced 
to  modify  this  conclusion.” 

Ellison,  who  was  translating,  blinked 
across  the  table.  “What  the  devil  does 
he  mean  by  that?” 

“Go  on,”  said  Houghton,  uncertainly. 
He  had  a strange  but  fixed  conviction 
that  they  were  about  to  turn  an  un- 
dreamed comer.  He  pushed  the  whiskey 
across  the  table.  “Go  on.” 

“ Here  is  July  seventeenth.  It’s  about 
you,  and — I say — listen: 

“‘A  remarkable  thing  has  happened. 
Now,  as  I write,  I am  trying  to  convince 
myself.  This  evening  we  visited  Mr. 
Houghton,  across  the  river;  a nice  young 
man,  who  comes  to  the  tropics  for  the 
first  time.  He  is  a child  playing  with 
pebbles  on  the  shore,  but  he  induced  me 
to  talk.  I fear  I talked  too  much — Elsa 
stopped  me;  I was  thankful.  We  re- 
turned about  ten  o’clock — very  dark. 
As  usual,  I sat  by  the  brink  of  my  mud 
lake — looking,  waiting;  then,  by  the  end 
of  the  pond,  something  stirred.  It  was 
too  dark  to  see  clearly,  but  the  growth 
at  the  tunnel  mouth  changed  shape,  and 
I could  hear  movings,  large  and  soft; 
there  was  no  other  sound  except  the 
water  plants  being  pushed  aside.  At  the 
same  moment  the  odor  (see  monograph) 
became  very  strong.  For  a moment  I 
was  stupefied;  then,  without  knowing 
why,  I shouted  aloud — such  a shout! — 
after  that,  nothing.  Elsa  ran  out  with 
the  lantern  and  dropped  it.  Afterward  I 
examined  the  tunnel  mouth,  but  it  was 
too  dark.  Am  I right,  or  am  I mad?  A 
few  weeks  more  should  tell.  Elsa  is  very 
nervous.  She  begs  me  to  leave.  I can- 
not go  yet.’” 

Ellison  looked  up.  “Were  they  here 
on  the  seventeenth  ?” 

The  botanist  nodded.  “I  came  to  see 
you  next  day,  just  a week  ago.” 


“Here’s  another  entry:  ‘July  21st. 
Still  waiting  and  watching.’”  He  stop- 
ped abruptly,  and  both  men  heard  the 
silence  singing  in  their  ears. 

Instinctively  Houghton  glanced  tow- 
ard the  bedroom  — his  own  room — 
where  the  small,  stiff  figure  lay  so  quietly. 
Then  still  more  slowly  his  eyes  wan- 
dered, till  they  gazed  straight  across  the 
table.  “I  don’t  just  know  how  to  put 
it,”  he  said,  with  a half-controlled  quiver 
in  his  voice,  “but  somehow  I’m  not 
surprised — at — at  the  end  of  this.  You 
told  me  I couldn’t  build  a mystery  out 
of  a smell  but  there  was  no  need  of  that. 
The  myster-  was  there  all  the  time.  I 
couldn’t  explain  it,  but  I knew  it.” 
Again  his  glance  roamed  uncertainly  till 
it,  met  the  soft,  impalpable  darkness 
that  pressed  almost  with  weight  and  sub- 
stance against  the  window-frames,  and 
again  it  resought  the  gray  eyes  of  the 
engineer.  “What  killed  her?  Where  is 
her  husband?” 

“Fear  killed  her.  God  knows  where 
Fechter  is.” 

“Fear  of  what?”  snapped  Houghton, 
nervously. 

“Something  she  saw, something  she — ” 
He  stopped  short,  with  a swift  eva- 
sion of  that  formless  possibility  that 
each  of  them  was  silently  hurling  at  the 
other,  but  neither  voiced,  because  he 
mentally  dared  not  let  go  of  himself  long 
enough  to  put  the  ghastly  thing  into 
words.  “Here’s  the  last  entry — yester- 
day’s: 

“‘Nothing  further  of  interest  has  hap- 
pened— no  odors,  no  stir;  and  yet  some- 
thing tells  me  I am  near  the  solution  of 
my  riddle.  I have  tried  to  explain  to 
Elsa  what  it  would  mean.  She  refuses  to 
agree  with  me.  I am  anxious  about  her, 
and  sorry,  very  sorry — but  what  can  I 
do?  She  lacks  the  scientific  stimulus, 
and  tension  is  wearing  her  away.  Some- 
times she  looks  at  me  as  though  she 
thought  I was  mad.  In  her  eyes  there  is 
always  fear — fear.  I have  offered  to  send 
her  home,  but  she  will  not  leave  me. 
Soon  we  shall  return  to  Freiburg.  What 
a return  that  will  be!  What  will 
Herschmann  and  Schneider  say  when 
I tell  them  that  — these  eyes  have 
seen — ’ ” 

“Go  on,  go  on,”  creaked  Houghton,  in 
thin,  high-pitched  tones. 
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“That’s  all.  He  didn’t  finish  it.  He 
must  have  been  writing  that  just  before 
you — you  heard  him  shout.” 

The  botanist  pulled  the  diary  across 
the  table,  peering  down  at  it,  head  bent 
forward,  as  though  he  awaited  some 
ghostly  hand  that  would  shortly  emerge 
from  the  shadows  behind  him  and  sound- 
lessly complete  the  unwritten  word.  This 
intimate  self-unfolding  of  Fechter,  that 
ceased  just  as  it  was  about  to  admit  him 
to  the  innermost  cell  of  that  mysterious 
brain,  now  thrust  him  back  into  a maze 
of  dark  and  futile  questioning  that  he 
felt  instinctively  would  always  assail 
him.  Clinging  like  the  shirt  of  Nessus, 
this  wordless  thing  would  incorporate 
itself  with  every  nervous,  querulous 
process.  The  sensitive,  overstrung  mind 
of  the  man  revolted.  “I  say,  Ellison, 
we’ve  got  to  do  something.  We  can’t 
drop  it  like  this;  we’ve  simply  got  to.” 
His  voice  climbed  higher,  broke — and 
climbed  again.  The  thread  was  about 
to  snap. 

The  engineer  looked  at  him  quickly, 
then  took  the  lamp  and  opened  the  door 
of  the  bedroom.  Hougnton  followed 
him  unsteadily.  They  stood  for  a mo- 
ment before  the  sheeted  figure.  Ellison 
turned  down  the  cloth.  The  yellow  rays 
streamed  down  into  the  small,  thin  face. 
It  looked  inexpressibly  old  and  weary. 
Already  the  strange  metamorphosis  of 
dissolution  had  tempered  the  terror  so 
vividly  stamped  on  the  motionless  form, 
but  still  there  lingered  an  indefinable 
shadow  of  repulsion.  She  seemed  piti- 
fully small,  pitifully  helpless,  pitifully 
exiled.  And,  gradually  meeting  that  un- 
answering front,  the  nameless  thing  that 
had  contracted  Houghton’s  heart  merged 
itself  in  the  greater  mystery.  She  knew 
it  all  now. 

Ellison’s  arm  dropped  for  a moment 
into  his  own.  “Poor  little  woman,”  he 
said  under  his  breath.  Then  they  came 
out  and  shut  the  door. 

Instinctively  the  two  men  slipped  qui- 
etly out  on  the  veranda.  The  night  was 
black  and  formless,  its  upper  regions 
pricked  out  with  softly  luminous  stars, 
whose  light  only  revealed  vast  distances 
and  depths.  Across  the  river  they  caught 
the  loom  of  the  land,  but  it  also  was 
obscure  with  suggestions  of  ebony  soli- 


tudes. This  great  sweep  of  space  seemed 
warm  and  pregnant  with  mysteries  that 
moved  closer  and  closer  in  the  shadows, 
full  of  things  that  chuckled  and  grinned 
and  doubled  up  in  fantasies  of  mirth 
at  the  helplessness  of  mere  mortality. 

Houghton  stared  into  it  till  his  eye- 
balls burned,  and  turned  to  go  in,  when 
suddenly  a tremor  crept  across  the 
water,  followed  by  a rumbling  that  grad- 
ually swelled  into  a deep,  booming 
roar.  Heavier  and  stronger  it  came,  and, 
in  the  tumult  of  it}  he  could  hear  trees 
cracking  sharply  and  masses  of  earth 
splashing  ponderously.  It  seemed  as  if 
somewhere  near  Fechter’s  cottage  the 
earth  was  being  savagely  remolded  by 
some  vast  titanic  force  that  worked  des- 
perately and  ruthlessly  in  the  black  of 
the  night. 

Then,  with  snapping  of  roots  and 
thunder  of  rolling  boulders,  the  storm  of 
sound  drifted  away,  and  at  the  men’s 
feet  a slow  succession  of  radiating  wave- 
lets stole  across  the  river  and  died  sleep- 
ily in  the  long  ferns  at  the  water’s  edge. 

At  sunrise  Houghton’s  canoe  floated 
opposite  what  had  once  been  Fechter’s 
cottage.  Instead  of  the  ravine  lay  a long 
slope  of  fresh  earth,  transfixed  with  the 
splintered  stems  of  huge  palms.  The 
mud  lake  had  vanished.  Tne  overhang- 
ing wedge  of  soil  was  smoothed  out  as 
if  its  crown  had  been  shorn  off.  At  the 
edge  of  the  landslide  stood  the  skeleton 
of  a cottage,  half  of  it  ripped  away. 

Utterly  and  inconceivably  crude,  it 
seemed  that  some  gigantic  hand  had  de- 
scended in  the  night  to  sweep  this  fes- 
tering spot  out  of  existence  and  leave 
instead  the  raw,  staring  fabric  of  which 
worlds  are  fashioned. 

The  two  men  climbed  the  bank  and 
looked  silently  at  the  ruin.  The  swift 
processes  of  the  tropics  would  soon 
sheathe  it  in  exotic  verdure.  That  was 
in  both  their  minds.  But,  deep  in  this 
wreck,  smothered  beneath  millions  of 
tons  of  earth,  lay  that  which  the  yawn 
of  nature  had  buried  for  ever  from  mor- 
tal eyes. 

“Well,”  said  Ellison,  “are  you  an- 
swered now?” 

Houghton  shook  his  head.  “Fechter 
was  right.  I am  a child  playing  on  the 
shore.” 
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Late  Qur.es**  Mtnisief  to  \he  I'ttfc&l  Staits-  •’-:•/.* 

^gregarious  arb  towing  day  on  account  of'  the-  frolic  of 
' i when  he  takes  your  palate.  The  two  stem  an  ill-mated 

v.d  \ M 'fc.Vhfc'^d  He  likes  coth-  pare*  and  seldom  seem  to  agree,  although 

V:;  (\f\  j;V,  panAvvfrom  thi&.pecnb  oorh  are  chiefly  mtetvsred  ir.  food.  " £ 

■ here  has  sprung  ‘ must  ftp*  , to  mention,  however. 

,«•  dp  |^;i(lm3nter-- .•  i.thai:  the  cotjtses  served  at  an  Ameri- 

in  attending;  can  millionaire’s  dinner  are,  after  all, 
•.ftnoi-H"  (K;n  oj':.  A u weVrw , the  guests  as  a tear  numerous  than  those  furnished  at  a 
rule  do  not  seek  sustenance,  they  go  to'  Chinese  least*  When  a Chinese  gentle- 
them  only  when  they  have  nothing  else  man  asks  his  friends. to  dine  with  him  the 
to  do,  and  many  .scarcely  touch  the  food  menu  may  include  anywhere  from  thirty 

that  is  laid  before  them.  Their  object  is  to  fifty  or  a hundred  courses.;  hut  many 

-tp:  tlo  ; not  of  the  dishes  are  intended  only  for  show, 

to  eat,  hut  10  he  entertained  by  pleasant  The  guest's  ate  not  expected  tc?  eat  every- 
and  congenial  coriverictrion.  NeWethc-  thing  on  the  table,  or  eyen  f<t  taste  every 
lessr  the  host,  at  Whose  invitation  the  % diiltCPcy,  unless,  indeed,-  they  specially 
company  has  assembled,  is  expected  to  desire  to  do  so.  Again,  we  do  not  eat  so 
provide  a great  abundance  and  a large  heartily  as  do  the  Americans,  but  con- 
variety  of  savory  dishes,  as  well  as  a tent  ourselves  with  one  or  two  mouth- 
goud  supply  of  choice  wtne&r  .Flesh  and  fuls  from  each  set  of  dishes,  and  allow 
wine  are  indispensable,  even  though  the  appreciable  intervals  fo  ed  apse  between 
entertainers  eschew  both  in  their  private  courses,  during  which,  we  make  .merry, 
life  and  most  of  the  guests  daily  con-  .smoke*,  and  otherwise  enjoy  the  com- 
surne  too  much  of  each.  Few  have  the  pany.  This  is  a distinct  advantage  in 
courage  ro  part  with  conventional  prae-  favor  of  China. 

rices  when  arranging  a social  function.  In  Europe  and  America,  dessert  forms 

American  chefs  art  excellent  caterers,  die  last  course  at  dinner;  in  China  this 
and  well  know  how  to  please  the  tastes  is  served  first.  1 do  not  know  -which  is 
•'of  the  American  people, . the  hgccef  tyay,  Chinese  are  ever  ready 

tratfc  on  the  '4tt  of  j^yfdfag.daifit.y  to  accept  the  best  from  every  quarter,; 
dishes,  and  human  ingenuity  is  hyavdy  and  so  many  «f  m have  recently  adopted 
taxed  by  them  in  .their  efforts  *o  invent  the.  Western  practice  regarding  .dessert, 
new  gustatory  delicacies.  The  dishes  while  still  retaining  the  ancient  Chinese 
which  they  place  before  each  guest  are  custom,  that  now  we  cat  sweetmeats 
so  numerous  that  even  a jgt>fmah<i  must  and  fruit  at  the  beginning,  during  din- 
leave  some  untouched.  At"  a fashionable  ner,  and"  a?  .'the  end.  This  happy  combi- 
dinner no  ■■<#&.  i cap  ppssihlyT^ri^  touch  nation  :|ft.a<ctce 

is,  I submit,  wonhy  of expansion  and 
him,  and  vet  vh<  fond  is  an  so  nicely  ox  tension;  1f.it,  were:  to  heeqipe  unb 
■ cooked,  and  served  »o_  so  appetizing  a versa!  it  wooid  kelp  to  discourage  the 
rn  inner,  that  it  t.v  difficult  to  resist  the  present  unwholesome  habit  - for  it  is 
.•temptation  ar  least  Co  sample  it;  and  only  a ha  Hit- — of  devouring  ttesbi 
once  . yon  have,  done  that  you  will  con-  Will  someone  inform  me  vehyso  many 
riauf  caring ‘Uiril  k has  all  been  finished,  varieties  of  wines  arc  always  served  _on 
but  Amur  strfmach  wdU  probably  he  a sad  American  tables,  and  wdiy  the  sparkling 
•sulfcrcr,  groaning  grievously  on  the  fob  champagne  is  never  avoidable? 
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I do  not  suppose  that  many  will  agree 
with  me,  but  in  my  opinion  it  would  be 
more  agreeable,  and  would  improve  the 
general  conversation,  if  all  drinks  of  an 
intoxicating  nature  were  abolished  from 
the  dining-table.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  there  are  some  families  (may 
the  number  increase  every  day)  where 
intoxicating  liquors  are  never  seen  on 
their  tables.  So  long  as  the  liquor  traffic 
is  extensively  and  profitably  carried  on 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  so  long  as 
the  consumption  of  alcohol  is  so  enor- 
mous, so  long  will  there  be  a difference 
of  opinion  as  to  its  ill  effects;  but  in  this 
matter  America,  by  means  of  its  State 
prohibition  laws,  is  setting  an  example 
to  the  world.  In  no  other  country  are 
there  such  extensive  tracts  without 
alcohol  as  the  “dry  States”  of  America. 
China,  who  is  waging  war  on  opium, 
recognizes  in  this  fact  a kindred,  active 
moral  force,  which  is  absent  elsewhere, 
and,  shaking  hands  with  her  sister  re- 
public across  the  seas,  hopes  that  the 
latter  will  some  day  be  as  free  of 
alcoholic  poisons  as  China  hopes  to  be  of 
opium.  The  facts  and  arguments  ad- 
duced against  tobacco-smoking,  strong 
drink,  and  poisonous  foods  are  set  forth 
in  such  a clear  and  convincing  man- 
ner in  a book  written  by  a talented 
American  lady,  that  soon  after  reading 
it  I became  a teetotaler  and  “sandi- 
tarian”  and  began  at  once  to  reap 
the  benefits.  I felt  that  I ought  not 
to  keep  such  a good  thing  to  myself,  but 
that  I should  preach  the  doctrine  far 
and  wide.  I soon  found,  however,  that 
it  was  an  impossible  task  to  try  and  save 
men  from  themselves,  and  I acquired 
the  unenviable  sobriquet  of  “crank”; 
but  I was  not  dismayed.  From  my 
native  friends  I turned  to  the  foreign 
community  in  Peking,  thinking  that  tne 
latter  would  possess  better  judgment,  ap- 
preciate and  be  converted  to  the  sandi- 
tarian  doctrine.  Among  the  foreigners 
I appealed  to,  one  was  a distinguished 
diplomat,  and  the  other  a gentleman  in 
the  Chinese  service  with  a world-wide 
reputation.  Both  were  elderly  and  in 
delicate  health,  and  it  was  my  earnest 
hope  that  by  reading  this  book,  which 
was  sent  to  them,  they  would  be  con- 
vinced of  their  errors  and  turn  over  a 
new  leaf.  I was  disappointed.  Both,  in 


returning  the  book,  made  substantially 
the  same  answer:  “It  is  very  interest- 
ing, but  at  my  time  of  life  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  change  life-long  habits.  I eat 
flesh  moderately,  and  never  drink  much 
wine.”  They  both  seemed  to  overlook 
the  crucial  question  whether  or  not 
animal  food  contains  hurtful  poison.  If 
it  does,  it  should  not  be  eaten  at  all. 
The  rule  of  moderation  is  applicable 
to  things  which  are  nutritious,  or  at 
least  harmless,  but  not  to  noxious  food, 
however  small  the  quantity  of  poison 
it  may  contain. 

Pleasant  conversation  at  the  dinner- 
table  is  always  enjoyable,  and  a good 
talker  is  always  welcome,  but  I often 
wonder  why  Americans,  who  generally 
are  so  quick  to  improve  opportunity,  and 
are  noted  for  their  freedom  from  tradi- 
tional conventionalisms,  do  not  make  a 
more  systematic  use  of  the  general  love 
of  good  conversation.  Any  one  who  is  a 
witty  conversationalist,  with  a large  fund 
of  anecdote,  is  sure  to  be  asked  by  every 
dinner  host  to  help  to  entertain  the 
guests,  but  if  the  company  be  large  the 
favorite  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  a few, 
and  those  who  are  too  far  away  to  hear, 
or  who  are  just  near  enough  to  hear  a 
part  but  not  all,  are  likely  to  be  ag- 
grieved. They  cannot  hear  what  is 
amusing  the  rest,  while  the  talk  else- 
where forbids  their  conversing  as  they 
would  if  there  were  no  interruptions.  A 
raconteur  generally  monopolizes  half  the 
company,  and  leaves  the  other  half  out 
in  the  cold.  This  might  be  avoided  if 
talkers  were  engaged  to  entertain  the 
whole  company  during  dinner,  as  pian- 
ists afe  now  sometimes  engaged  to  play 
to  them  after  dinner.  Or,  the  entertain- 
ment might  be  varied  by  engaging  a 
good  professional  reciter  to  reproduce 
literary  gems,  comic  or  otherwise.  I am 
sure  the  result  would  bring  more  general 
satisfaction  to  the  guests  than  the  pres- 
ent method  of  leaving  them  to  entertain 
themselves.  The  Chinese  employ  sing- 
ing girls;  the  Japanese  geishas  talk,  sing, 
or  dance.  The  ideal  would  here  again 
seem  to  be  an  amalgamation  of  East  and 
West. 

It  is  difficult  for  a mixed  crowd  to  be 
always  agreeable,  even  in  the  congenial 
atmosphere  of  a good  feast,  unless  the 
guests  have  been  selected  with  a view  to 
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their  opinions  rather  than  to  their  social 
standing.  Place  a number  of  people  who 
have  ideas  in  common,  with  a differ- 
ence, around  a well-spread  table,  and 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  good,  earnest, 
instructive  conversation.  Most  men  and 
women  can  talk  well  if  they  have  the 
right  sort  of  listeners.  If  the  hearer  is 
unsympathetic  the  best  talker  becomes 
dumb.  Hosts  who  remember  this  will 
always  be  appreciated. 

As  a rule,  a dinner  conversation  is  sel- 
dom worth  remembering,  which  is  a pity. 
Man,  the  most  sensible  of  all  animals, 
more  readily  leans  to  nonsense  than 
to  rational  discourse.  Perhaps  the  flow 
of  words  may  be  as  steady  as  the  east- 
ward flow  of  the  Yangste-Kiang  in  my 
own  country,  but  the  memory  retains 
only  a recollection  of  a vague,  undefined 
— what?  The  conversation,  like  the 
flavors  provided  by  the  cooks,  has  been 
evanescent.  Why  should  not  hostesses 
make  as  much  effort  to  stimulate  the 
minds  of  their  guests  as  they  do  to 
gratify  their  palates?  What  a boon  it 
would  be  to  many  a bashful  man,  sitting 
next  to  a lady  with  whom  he  has  nothing 
in  common,  if  some  public  entertainer 
during  the  dinner  relieved  him  from  the 
necessity  of  always  thinking  as  to  what 
he  should  say  next?  How  much  more 
he  could  enjoy  the  fine  dinners  his  host- 
ess has  provided ; and  as  for  the  lady — 
what  a number  of  suppressed  yawns  she 
might  avoidl  To  take  great  pains  and 
spend  large  sums  to  provide  tasty  food 
for  people  who  cannot  enjoy  it  because 
they  have  to  talk  to  one  another,  seems 
a pity.  Let  one  man  talk  to  the  crowd, 
and  leave  them  leisure  to  eat,  is  my  sug- 
gestion. 

The  opportunities  afforded  at  the  din- 
ing-table may  be  turned  to  many  useful 
purposes.  In  China  when  people  have 
quarreled  their  friends  generally  invite 
them  to  dinner,  where  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute are  amicably  arranged.  These  are 
called  “ peace  dinners.”  I would  recom- 
mend that  a similar  expedient  should  be 
adopted  in  America;  many  a knotty 
point  could  be  disposed  of  by  a friendly 
discussion  at  the  dinner-table.  Inter- 
national disputes  might  be  arranged  in 
this  way,  and  the  representatives  of  na- 
tions having  complaints  against  one 
another  might  sometimes  discover  un- 


expected ways  of  adjusting  their  differ- 
ences if  they  dined  together  once  or 
twice.  Why  should  such  matters  al- 
ways be  remanded  to  formal  conferences 
and  set  speeches  ? The  preliminaries,  at 
least,  would  probably  be  better  arranged 
at  dinner  parties  and  social  functions. 
Eating  has  always  been  associated  with 
friendship.  “To  eat  the  salt”  with  an 
Arab  forms  a most  binding  contract. 
Even  “the  serpent”  in  the  Book  of  Gen- 
esis commenced  his  acquaintance  with 
Eve  by  suggesting  a meal. 

It  almost  seems  as  if  there  were  cer- 
tain unwritten  laws  in  American  society, 
assigning  certain  functions  to  certain 
days  in  the  week.  I do  not  believe  Amer- 
icans are  superstitious,  but  I found  that 
Thursday  is  greatly  in  favor.  I remem- 
ber on  one  occasion  that  Mrs.  Grant, 
widow  of  the  great  general,  sent  an  in- 
vitation to  my  wife  and  myself  to  dine 
at  her  house  one  Thursday  evening 
three  weeks  in  advance,  and  we  readily 
accepted  her  invitation.  After  our 
acceptance,  about  a dozen  invitations 
came  for  that  same  Thursday,  all  of 
which  we  had,  of  course,  to  decline. 
Curiously  enough,  we  received  no  invi- 
tations for  any  other  day  during  that 
week,  and  just  before  that  eventful 
Thursday  we  received  a letter  from  Mrs. 
Grant  canceling  the  invitation  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  one  of  her  relations, 
so  that  we  had  to  dine  at  home,  after  all. 
Now  we  Chinese  make  no  such  distinc- 
tions between  days.  Every  day  of  the 
week  is  equally  good;  in  order,  however, 
to  avoid  clashing  with  other  people’s 
engagements,  we  generally  fix  Fridays 
for  our  receptions  or  dinners,  but  there 
is  not  among  Chinese  an  entertainment 
season  as  there  is  in  Washington  and 
other  great  cities.  During  the  season 
I frequently  attended  “at  homes,”  or 
tea  parties,  in  half  a dozen  places 
or  more  in  one  afternoon,  but  no  one 
can  dine  during  the  same  evening  in 
more  than  one  place.  In  this  respect 
America  might  leam  a lesson  from 
China.  We  can  accept  half  a dozen  in- 
vitations to  dinner  for  one  evening;  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  go  to  each  place,  par- 
take of  one  or  two  dishes,  then  excuse 
ourselves  to  the  host  and  go  somewhere 
else.  By  this  means  we  avoid  the  seem- 
ing rudeness  of  a declination  and  escape 
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the  ill-feeling  which  is  frequently  cre- 
ated in  the  West  by  the  refusal  of  in- 
vitations. The  Chinese  method  makes 
possible  the  cultivation  of  democratic 
friendships  without  violating  aristocratic 
instincts,  and  for  candidates  at  elec- 
tion-times it  would  prove  an  agreeable 
method  by  which  to  make  new  friends. 
We  are  less  rigid  than  Americans  about 
dropping  in  and  taking  a mouthful  or 
two  at  dinner,  even  without  a special 
invitation. 

A banquet  in  America  is  a more  formal 
affair  than  the  dinners  I have  been  dis- 
cussing. It  is  the  inevitable  rule  that 
on  such  occasions  speeches  will  follow 
the  eating,  and  people  attend,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  food,  but  for  the  privilege  of 
hearing  others  talk.  Indeed,  except  for 
the  opportunity  of  talking,  or  hearing 
others  talk,  people  would  probably  pre- 
fer a quiet  meal  at  home.  Speakers  with 
a reputation,  orators,  statesmen,  or  for- 
eign diplomats,  are  frequently  invited, 
and  sometimes  eminent  men  from  other 
countries  are  the  guests  of  honor.  These 
functions  occur  every  year,  and  those 
foreign  ministers  with  whose  countries 
the  associations  have  commercial  rela- 
tions are  generally  present. 

The  topics  discussed  are  nearly  always 
the  same,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  at 
one  of  these  gatherings  without  going 
over  the  same  ground  as  that  covered  on 
previous  occasions.  I remember  a col- 
league of  mine  who  was  a clever  diplo- 
mat, and  for  whom  I had  great  respect, 
who  was  once  asked  to  make  an  after- 
dinner  speech.  He  reluctantly  rose  and, 
as  far  as  I can  remember,  spoke  to  the 
following  effect:  “Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen, I thank  your  association  for  in- 
viting me  to  this  splendid  banquet.  As 
I spoke  at  your  banquet  last  year,  I have 
nothing  more  to  add,  and  I refer  you  to 
that  speech.”  He  then  sat  down.  The 
novelty  of  the  remark,  of  course,  won 
him  applause,  but  I wonder  what  the 
company  really  thought  of  him.  For  my 
part,  I praised  his  wisdom,  for  he  diplo- 
matically rebuked  all  those  whose  only 
interest  is  that  which  has  its  birth  with 
the  day  and  disappears  with  the  night. 

Commercial  men  do  not  understand, 
and  are  impatient  with  the  restrictions 
which  hedge  a foreign  minister,  and  in 
their  anxiety  to  get  speakers  they  will 
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look  anywhere.  On  one  occasion  I re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  go  to  Canada  to 
attend  a banquet  at  a commercial  club 
in  one  of  the  principal  Dominion  cities. 
It  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure 
if  I had  been  able  to  comply  with 
this  request,  as  I had  not  then  visited 
Canada,  but,  contrary  to  my  inclina- 
tion, I had  to  decline.  I was  accredited 
as  Minister  to  Washington,  and  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  visit  another  country 
without  the  special  permission  of  my 
home  government. 

Public  speaking,  like  any  other  art, 
has  to  be  cultivated.  However  schol- 
arly a man  may  be,  and  however  clever 
he  may  be  in  private  conversation,  when 
called  upon  to  speak  in  public  he  may 
sometimes  make  a very  poor  impression. 
I have  known  highly  placed  foreign 
officials,  with  deserved  reputations  for 
their  wisdom  and  ability,  who  were 
shockingly  poor  speakers  at  banquets. 
They  would  hesitate  and  almost  stam- 
mer, and  would  prove  quite  incapable  of 
expressing  their  thoughts  in  any  sensible 
or  intelligent  manner.  In  this  respect 
personal  observations  have  convinced 
me  that  Americans,  as  a rule,  are  better 
speakers  than  ...  (I  will  not  mention 
the  nationality  in  my  mind;  it  might 
give  offense).  An  American  who,  with- 
out previous  notice,  is  called  upon  to 
speak,  generally  acquits  himself  credit- 
ably. He  is  nearly  always  witty,  appre- 
ciative, and  frank.  This  is  due,  I believe, 
to  the  thorough-going  nature  of  his  edu- 
cation. He  is  taught  to  be  self-confident, 
to  believe  in  his  own  ability  to  create,  to 
express  his  opinions  without  fear.  A 
diffident  and  retiring  man,  whose  chief 
characteristic  is  extreme  modesty,  is  not 
likely  to  be  a good  speaker;  but  Amer- 
icans are  free  from  this  weakness.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that  there  are 
no  good  speakers  in  other  countries. 
America  can  by  no  means  claim  a mo- 
nopoly of  orators:  there  are  many  else- 
where whose  sage  sayings  and  forcible 
logic  are  appreciated  by  all  who  hear  or 
read  them;  but,  on  the  whole,  Ameri- 
cans excel  all  others  in  the  readiness  of 
their  wit  and  their  power  to  make  a 
good  extempore  speech  on  any  subject 
without  opportunity  of  preparation. 

Neither  is  the  fair  sex  in  America  be- 
hind the  men  in  this  respect.  I have 
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heard  some  most  excellent  speeches  by 
women,  speeches  which  would  do  credit 
to  an  orator,  but  they  labor  under  a dis- 
advantage. The  female  voice  is  soft  and 
low,  it  is  not  easily  heard  in  a large  room, 
and  consequently  the  audience  some- 
times does  not  appreciate  woman  speak- 
ers to  the  extent  that  they  deserve. 
I know  a lady  who  possesses  a pow- 
erful, masculine  voice,  and  who  is  a 
very  popular  speaker,  but  she  is  an  ex- 
ception. Anyhow,  I believe  the  worst 
speaker,  male  or  female,  could  improve 
by  practising  private  declamation,  and 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  articu- 
lation, modulation,  and — the  pause. 

At  large  receptions,  such  as  those  given 
in  all  American  cities,  however  spacious 
the  reception  - hall,  there  is  often  not 
even  standing-room  for  all  who  at- 
tend. It  requires  but  little  imagination 
to  understand  the  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere without  proper  ventilation. 
Now,  what  always  astonished  me  was 
that,  although  the  parlor  might  be 
crowded  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  all 
the  windows  were,  as  a rule,  kept  closed, 
with  the  result  that  the  place  was  full 
of  vitiated  air.  Frequently,  I have  had 
to  slip  away  after  a short  time,  although 
I would  willingly  have  remained  longer 
on  account  of  the  charming  company. 
No  wonder  we  often  hear  of  the  host  or 
hostess  being  ill  on  the  morning  after 
a big  function.  When  men  understand 
this  they  will  make  good  health  a re- 
ligious duty. 

I should  like  to  know  how  many  per- 
sons pay  even  a little  attention  to  this 
important  subject  of  pure-air  breathing? 
You  go  to  an  office,  whether  large  or 
small,  and  you  will  find  all  the  windows 
closed,  although  there  may  be  half  a 
dozen  or  more  persons  working  in  the 
room. 

When  you  call  at  a private  residence 
you  will  often  find  the  same  thing — all 
the  windows  closed.  If  you  should  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  one  of  the  windows 
be  opened,  the  lady  of  the  house  would 
at  once  tell  you  that  you  would  feel  a 
draught  and  so  catch  cold. 

It  is  a matter  of  daily  occurrence  to 
find  a number  of  persons  dining  in  a 
room  where  there  is  no  outlet  for  the 
contaminated  air  to  leak  out,  or  for  the 
fresh  air  to  come  in.  After  dinner  the 


gentlemen  adjourn  to  the  library  to  en- 
joy for  an  hour  or  so,  with  closed  win- 
dows, the  sweet  perfumes  of  smoking.' 
What  a picture  would  be  presented  if  the 
bacteria  in  the  air  could  be  photographed, 
enlarged,  and  thrown  on  a screen — or,- 
better  still,  shown  in  a cinematograph! 

It  is  a common  practice,  I fear,  among 
certain  classes,  at  least,  to  keep  the 
windows  of  the  bedroom  closed,  ex- 
cept in  hot  weather.  I have  often  sug- 
gested to  people  that  for  the  sake  of 
their  health  they  should  at  least  keep 
one  of  the  windows,  if  not  more,  open  dur- 
ing the  night,  but  they  have  pooh-poohed 
the  idea  on  account  of  the  bugaboo  of 
“ draught.”  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  age  that  people  should  be  willing 
to  breathe  second-hand  air  when  there  is 
so  much  pure  air  out-of-doors  to  be  had 
for  nothing;  and  after  inhaling  and  exhal- 
ing the  same  air  over  and  over  again  all 
through  the  night,  it  is  not  strange  that 
many  rise  in  the  morning  languid  and 
dull  instead  of  feeling  refreshed  and  in 
high  spirits.  The  cumulative  result  of 
impure  air  is  bad  health.  No  one  who 
is  deprived  of  fresh  air  can  long  remain 
efficient. 

America  professes  to  believe  in  pub- 
licity, and  what  is  “publicity”  but  the 
open  window  and  the  open  door?  Prac- 
tise this  philosophy  and  it  will  be  easy 
to  keep  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  street 
and  to  discourage  the  glooms.  The  joys 
fly  in  at  open  windows. 

Much  has  been  written  and  more  said 
about  American  manners,  or,  rather,  the 
American  lack  of  manners.  Americans 
have  frequently  been  criticized  for  their 
bad  breeding,  and  many  sarcastic  refer- 
ences to  American  deportment  have  been 
made  in  my  presence.  I have  even  been 
told  (I  do  not  know  how  true  it  is)  that 
European  diplomats  dislike  being  sta- 
tioned in  America,  because  of  their  aver- 
sion to  the  American  way  of  doing 
things. 

Much,  too,  has  been  written  and  said 
about  Chinese  manners,  not  only  by  for- 
eigners, but  also  by  Chinese.  One  of  the 
classics  which  our  youth  have  to  know 
by  heart  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
manners.  There  has  also  been  much 
adverse  criticism  of  our  manners  or  our 
excess  of  manners,  though  I have  never 
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heard  that  any  diplomats  have,  on  this 
account,  objected  to  being  sent  to  China. 
We  Chinese  are,  therefore,  in  the  same 
boat  as  the  Americans.  In  regard  to 
manners,  neither  of  us  finds  mudi  favor 
with  foreigners,  though  for  diametrically 
opposite  reasons;  the  Americans  are  ac- 
cused of  observing  too  few  formalities, 
and  we  of  observing  too  many. 

The  Americans  are  direct  and  straight- 
forward. They  will  tell  you  to  your  face 
that  they  like  you,  and  occasionally  they 
also  have  very  little  hesitation  in  telling 
you  that  they  do  not  like  you.  They  say 
frankly  just  what  they  think.  It  is 
immaterial  to  them  that  their  remarks 
are  personal,  perhaps  uncomplimentary. 

The  directness  of  Americans  is  seen 
not  only  in  what  they  say,  but  in  the  way 
they  say  it.  They  come  directly  to  the 
point,  without  much  preface  or  introduc- 
tion; much  less  is  there  any  circumlocu- 
tion or  “ beating  about  the  bush.”  When 
they  come  to  see  you  they  say  their  say 
and  then  take  their  departure;  moreover, 
they  say  it  in  the  most  terse,  concise,  and 
unambiguous  manner.  In  this  respect 
what  a contrast  they  are  to  us  l We 
always  approach  one  another  with  pre- 
liminary greetings.  Then  we  talk  of  the 
weather,  of  politics  or  friends— ^of  any- 
thing, in  fact,  which  is  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  object  of  the  visit.  Only  after 
this  introduction  do  we  broach  the  sub- 
ject uppermost  in  our  minds,  and  through- 
out tne  conversation  polite  courtesies 
are  exchanged  whenever  the  opportu- 
nity arises.  These  elaborate  preludes 
ana  interludes  may,  to  the  strenuous, 
ever  - in  - a - hurry  American,  seem  use- 
less and  superfluous,  but  they  serve  a 
good  purpose.  Like  the  common  cour- 
tesies and  civilities  of  life,  they  pave  the 
way  for  the  speakers,  especially  if  they 
are  strangers;  they  improve  their  tem- 
pers and  place  them  generally  on  terms 
of  mutual  understanding.  It  is  said  that 
some  years  ago  a foreign  consul  in  China, 
having  a serious  complaint  to  make  on 
behalf  of  his  nation,  called  on  the  Taotai, 
the  highest  local  authority  in  the  port. 
He  found  the  Chinese  official  so  genial 
and  polite  that  after  half  an  hour’s  con- 
versation he  advised  the  complainant 
to  settle  the  trouble  amicably  without 
bothering  the  Chinese  officials  about  the 
matter.  A good  deal  may  be  said  on 
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behalf  of  both  systems.  The  American 
practice  has  at  least  the  merit  of  saving 
time,  an  all-important  object  with  the 
American  people.  When  we  recall  that 
this  remarkable  nation  will  spend  mill- 
ions of  dollars  to  build  a tunnel  under  a 
river  or  to  shorten  a curve  in  a railroad, 
merely  that  they  may  save  two  or  three 
minutes,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 
abruptness  of  their  speech. 

Americans  act  up  to  their  Declaration 
of  Independence,  especially  the  principle 
it  enunciates  concerning  the  equality  of 
man.  They  lay  so  much  importance  on 
this  that  they  do  not  confine  its  applica- 
tion to  legal  rights,  but  extend  it  even 
to  social  intercourse.  In  fact,  I think 
this  doctrine  is  the  basis  of  the  so-called 
American  manners.  All  men  are  deemed 
socially  equal,  whether  as  friend  and 
friend,  as  President  and  citizen,  as  em- 
ployer and  employee,  as  master  and  ser- 
vant, or  as  parent  and  child.  Their 
relationship  may  be  such  that  one  is 
entitled  to  demand,  and  the  other  to 
render,  certain  acts  of  obedience  and  a 
certain  amount  of  respect,  but  outside 
that  they  are  on  the  same  level.  This  is 
doubtless  a rebellion  against  all  the  social 
ideas  and  prejudices  of  the  Old  World, 
but  it  is  perhaps  only  what  might  be 
looked  for  in  a new  country,  full  of 
robust  and  ambitious  manhood,  disdain- 
ful of  all  traditions  which  in  the  least 
savor  of  monarchy  or  hierarchy,  and 
eager  to  blaze  a new  path  for  itself  in 
the  social  as  it  has  succeeded  in  accom- 
lishing  in  the  political  world.  Com- 
ined with  this  is  the  American  charac- 
teristic of  saving  time.  Time  is  precious 
to  all  of  us,  but  to  Americans  it  is  par- 
ticularly so.  We  all  wish  to  save  time, 
but  the  Americans  care  much  more 
about  it  than  the  rest  of  us.  Then  there 
are  different  notions  about  this  question 
of  saving  time,  different  notions  of  what 
wastes  time  and  what  does  not;  and 
much  that  the  Old  World  regards  as 
politeness  and  good  manners  Americans 
consider  as  sheer  waste  of  time.  Time, 
they  think,  is  far  too  precious  to  be  oc- 
cupied with  ceremonies  which  appear 
empty  and  meaningless.  It  can,  they 
say,  be  much  more  profitably  filled  with 
other  and  more  useful  occupations.  In 
any  discussion  of  American  manners  it 
would  be  unfair  to  leave  out  of  considera- 
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tion  their  indifference  to  ceremony  and 
their  highly  developed  sense  of  the  value 
of  time;  but  in  saying  this  I do  not  forget 
that  many  Americans  are  devout  ritual- 
ists, and  that  these  find  both  comfort 
and  pleasure  in  ceremony;  which  sug- 
gests that,  after  all,  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  the  Chinese  who  have 
raised  correct  deportment  almost  to  the 
rank  of  a religion. 

The  youth  of  America  have  not  un- 
naturally caught  the  spirit  of  their 
elders,  so  that  even  children  consider 
themselves  almost  on  a par  with  their 
parents,  while  the  parents,  on  the  other 
nand,  also  treat  them  as  if  they  were 
equals,  and  allow  them  the  utmost  free- 
dom. While  a Chinese  child  renders 
unquestioning  obedience  to  his  parents* 
orders,  such  obedience  as  a soldier  yields 
to  his  superior  officer,  the  American 
child  must  have  the  whys  and  the  where- 
fores duly  explained  to  him,  and  the 
reason  for  his  obedience  made  clear.  It 
is  not  his  parent  that  he  obeys,  but 
expediency  and  the  dictates  of  reason. 
Here  we  see  the  clear-headed,  sound, 
common-sense  business  man  in  the  mak- 
ing. The  early  training  of  the  boy  has 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  future  man. 
The  child,  too,  has  no  compunction  in  cor- 
recting a parent — even  before  strangers — 
and,  what  is  still  more  curious,  the  parent 
accepts  the  correction  in  good  part,  and 
sometimes  even  with  thanks.  A parent 
is  often  interrupted  in  the  course  of  a 
narrative  or  discussion  by  a small,  pip- 
ing voice,  setting  right,  or  what  it 
believes  to  be  right,  some  date,  place,  or 
fact,  and  the  parent,  after  a word  of  en- 
couragement or  thanks,  proceeds.  How 
different  is  our  rule  that  a child  is  not  to 
speak  until  spoken  to  I In  Chinese  offi- 
cial life  under  the  old  regime  it  was  not 
etiquette  for  one  official  to  contradict 
another,  especially  when  they  were  un- 
equal in  rank.  When  a high  official 
expressed  views  which  his  subordinates 
did  not  indorse,  they  could  not  candidly 
give  their  opinion,  but  had  to  remain 
silent.  I remember  that  some  years  ago 
I and  some  of  my  colleagues  had  an  audi- 
ence with  a very  high  official,  and  when 
I expressed  my  dissent  from  some  of  the 
views  of  that  high  functionary  he  re- 
buked me  severely.  Afterward  he  called 
me  to  him  privately  and  spoke  to  me 
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somewhat  as  follows:  “What  you  said 
just  now  was  quite  correct.  I was 
wrong,  and  I will  adopt  your  views,  but 
you  must  not  contradict  me  in  the  pres- 
ence of  other  people.  Do  not  do  it 
again.”  There  is,  of  course,  much  to  be 
said  for  and  against  each  system,  and 
perhaps  a blend  of  the  two  would  give 
good  results.  Anyhow,  we  can  trace  in 
American  customs  that  spirit  of  equality 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  American 
society,  and  observe  the  germs  of  self- 
reliance  and  independence  so  character- 
istic of  Americans,  whether  men,  women, 
or  children. 

Even  the  domestic  servant  does  not 
lose  this  precious  American  heritage  of 
equality.  I have  nothing  to  say  against 
that  worthy  individual,  the  American 
servant  (if  one  can  be  found).  On  the 
contrary,  none  is  more  faithful  or  more 
efficient.  But  in  some  respects  he  is 
unique  among  the  servants  of  the  world. 
He  does  not  see  that  there  is  any  inequal- 
ity between  him  and  his  master.  His 
master — or  should  I say  his  employer? — 
pays  him  certain  wages  to  do  certain 
work,  and  he  does  it,  but  outside  the 
bounds  of  this  contract  they  are  still 
man  and  man,  citizen  and  citizen. 

We  of  the  Old  World  are  accustomed 
to  regard  domestic  service  as  a profes- 
sion in  which  the  members  work  for 
advancement,  without  much  thought  of 
ever  changing  their  position.  A few 
clever  persons  may  ultimately  adopt  an- 
other profession  and,  according  to  our 
antiquated,  conservative  ways  of  think- 
ing, rise  higher  in  the  social  scale,  but  for 
the  large  majority  the  dignity  of  a butler 
or  a housekeeper  is  the  height  .of  their 
ambition,  the  crowning-point  in  their 
career.  Not  so  the  American  servant. 
Strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  servants 
in  America.  The  man  or  the  woman,  as 
the  case  may  be,  who  happens  for  the 
moment  to  be  your  servant  is  only  ser- 
vant for  the  time  being.  He  has  no 
intention  of  making  domestic  service  his 
profession,  of  being  a servant  for  the 
whole  of  his  life.  To  'be  subject  to 
the  will  of  others,  even  in  the  small 
degree  to  which  American  servants  are 
subordinate,  is  offensive  to  an  Amer- 
ican’s pride  of  citizenship;  it  is  contrary 
to  his  conception  of  American  equality. 
He  is  a servant  only  for  the  time  and 
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until  he  finds  something  better  to  do.  their  manner  is sucjrt  ;is  to  discourage  any 
He  gecepts  a menial  position  only  as  a efforts  on  the  part  of  the  visitor*  You 
stepping-stone  to  some  im>re  mdepctr-  may  teivtl  with  them  tor  hours  in  the 
dent  employment.  Is  it  to  he  wondered  .sarntrear,  sit  'opperite  pp  thettt-  and  all 
at  that  American  servants,  have  manner*  the  while  thty  will  shelter  themselves 
different  fforn  their  brethren  in  other  behind  a newspaper,  the  broad  sheets  a'f 
countries:3  When  foreigners  find  that  which  effectively  prohibit  any  attempts 
American  servants  are  at  closer 

in  their  own  country,  they should  not  instance,  coiled  fgom  a personal  ^peri- 
resent  their  behavior. ' ' opii;dfiB:otg  eiwe,  is  in  iilustr^rioK.  v-:!  v\#$  a.  law 

disrespect,  i t is  merely  the  outetopof  their  student  ^Lincolns  Inn,  X^^oMi  iwhere 
natural  independence  and  aspirations.  there  is  a^spWidid  law  Uhrary  for,  the  use 
American  manners  are  hut  an  instance  of  the  students  and  .members  of  the  Inn. 
or  result  of  the  two  predominant  Amer-  l used  to  go  there  almost  every  day  to 
ican  characteristics  to  which  1 have  ah  pursue  my  legal  studies,  and  generally 
ready  referred,  and  which  reappear  ip  so  .cat  in  the  same  quiet  corner,  The  seat 
many  other  things-  American.  A love  of  on  the.  opposite  side  of  the  table  was 
independence  anti  of  equality,  early  in-  usnaliy  occupied  by  another  law  student, 
euicated,  and  a keen  abhorrence  ;^<h  other 

waste  of  time,  engendered  by  the  condh  without  exchanging  a word,  I thought 
tions  and  circumstances  of  a new  conn-  i was  too  formal  and  reserved,  so  1 
try,  serve  to  explain  practically  all  the  endeavored  to  improve  matters  by  dcca- 
manners  and  mannerisms  of  Americans,  sitmaliy  looking  up  at  him  as  if  about  to 
Even  the. familiar  spectacle- of  tnen  walk-  address-  him*  but  every  time  I did  so  he 
ing  with  their  hang*  deep  in  their  tmu-  looked  down  as  though  he  did  hot  wish 
sers  pockets  or  sitting  trith  their  tegs  to  see  me,  Finally  1 gave  up  the  at- 
crossed  needs  no  other  explanation;  and  tempt.  This  is.  the  general  habit  with 
to  suggest  that,  because  Americans  haVe  English  gentlemen.  They  will  not  speak 
some  hahits  which  are  peculiarly  their  to  a stranger  without  a proper  in  trod  uc- 
own,  they  are  either  inferior  or  tin-  tion,  hut  in  the  case  I have  mentioned 
manly,  would  he  to  do  them  a grave  in-  surely  the  rule  Would  have  been  more 
justice.  honored  by  a breach  than  by  the  obser- 

Few  people  are  more  warm-hearted,  vance.  Seeing  thwamre  were  felluwr- 
genial,  and  sociable  than  the  Americans,  students,  it  might  have  been  presumed 
I do  not  dwell  on  this,  because  it  is  quite  that  we  were  gentlemen  and  on  an  equal 
unnecessary.  The  fact  is  perfectly  famil-  footing. 

iar  to  alj  who  have  the  slightest  knowl-  How  different  are  the  manners  of 
edge  of  them.  Their  kindness  and  the  American  1 You  can  hardly  take  a 
warmth  to  strangers  are  particularly  walk  or  go  tor  any  distance  in  a.  train 
pleasant,  and  are  appreciated  by  their  without  being  addressed  by  a stranger, 
visitors.  In  some  other  countries  the  and  not  infrequently  making  a friend, 
people,  though  pot  unsociable,  surround  In  some  countries  the  fact  that  you  are 
themselves  with  so  much  reserve  that  a foreignte  only  thickens  the  ice;  in 
strangers  are  at  first  chilled  and  repulsed,  America  it  thaws  it.  This  delightful 
although  there  ate  no  pleasanter  or  more  trait  in  t he  American  character  is  also 
hospitable  persons  anywhere  to  be  found  traceable  to  the  same  cause  as  that  which 
when  once  you  ha  ve  broken  the  ke  and  has  helped  us  to  explain  the  pthef  pccuV 
learned  to  know  them;  hut  it  is  the  ianrics  which  have  Been  mentioned^  To 
stranger  who  must  make  the  first  ad-  goqdAtnericansoot  oply  arkyhecitEtens 
vances,  for  they  themselves  will  make  of  -America  Born  equal,  but  the  citizens 
no  effort  to  become  acquainted,  and  of  the  world  are  also  born  equal. 


Suite  Number  Nineteen 

by  William  Hamilton  MbBMe 

under  the  sun  Amy  gathered  lip  our  haggage,  slung  it  into 
c&jifd  have  found  it  in  the  stage  - wish . *W>ndeiful  -abandon,  and 
i f ’■  heart  to  leave  the  bowed  us  in, 

r | • t .-•zy  Jane  Society  to  “Giddap  ” was  all  he  said.  Ah,  well— 

~ * •;  • mercy  of  its  other,  we  little  knew  then  what  part  this 

nag&riiy  and  spend  a sinisterMppeating,  one-legged  individual 
immtn’s  vacation  • with  was  to  play  in  the.  draitra.  that  was 
h.  • . sttry  to  my,  f am  destined  to  enact  itself  in  the  ensuing 

-■  Kid  humble  -cot  rage  we  month, 

are  supposed  to  eat  bacon  and  eggs.  He  dryve  us  to  the  River  House  if 
toast  or  rolls,  and  coffee  for  our  break,-  Inlet  and  deposited  us  there.  Amy 
fast.  As  i matter  of  fact we  have  the  gasped  with  surprise,  and  so  did  I— 
Crazy  Jane  Society.  At  night  wt  make-  pleased  surprise.  The  River  House  w as 
a strong  effort  oawardsteakor  chops,  u thfog  beyond  our  wiidest  expectJttions. 
hashed  creamed  pomoty-  corn,  and  A long,  low,  rambling  house— old,  old, 
such.  But  the  flavor  is  the  flavor  of  the  very,  very  old  .A  house  set  in  trees  and 
Crazy  Jane  Society,  Our  Sunday  din-  sttitounded  on  all  sides  by  grass.  Not 
ners  are.  a marvelf  because  of  Amy's  {avrij.  just  grass.  Its  shingles  were  moss- 
culinary  skill;  but  they  are  ringed  with  covered.  Its  shutyem  were  green,  its 
Amy’s  seasoning — the  Crazy  Jane  bocjV  clapboards  painted  white.  One  hundred 
ety,  ITe  lund  mav  fo  the  h:md  of  Esau,  yards  in  front  of  it  there  ran  the  river, 
but  the  voice,  for  ever,  is  the.  voice  *.»f  and  a short  half-mile  away,  on  past  the 
Jacob.  inlet,  was  rhe  ocean,  pounding  away  at 

Ah,  wdl— i?  v.p^  a wrench,  but  Amy  a visihle  white  beach, 
did  it.  She  Torv^^ri^lf  up  by  the  roots  We  looked  about  us  at  the  people, 
and  hied  with  me  ro  Inlet  Inlet  is  oh  At  our  end  of  the  veranda  there  were 
the  Jersey  epasti  There  ate  many.  jfdetS  - women— seven  of  them — each  With  a 
on  the  Jersey  coast,  but  only  one  Inlet,  bundle  of  wet  reed  at  her  feet  and  many 
as  you  may  be  aware.  For  us,  at  least-,  wisps  of  raffia  »n  her  lap.  Ac  the  river- 
rhere  van  ne  ver  be  but  one  inlet.  As  1 front,  op  a ramshackle  pier,  sat  flv« 
-write  these pvordi ^ jpeace  tepbues  on  v&y  other  wontem  each  provided  with  a.  bun- 
soul;  yet  f car?  still  shudder,  after  many  die  of  feed  tha  t lay  soaking  in  the  river— - 
moons,  a t the  mystery  that  awaited  us  each  with  a mass  of  raffia  at  her  side.  J» 
at  River  House— the  mystery  of  Suite  the  very  middle  of  the  stretch  of  grass 
Nineteen,  You  have  heard  of  haunted,  there  sat  apyKher  Woman—all  alone, 
rooms.  You  may  nr  vet-  have  expert-  '-.She*  tdftv  was.  well  {-.ro'- id  cd  with  raffia 
enced  them.  Amy  and  I have  and  with  reed.  Dawdling  yihour  the 

When  we  reached  Inlet,,  there  v»i  hur  grounds,  lounging  upon  the  piers,  spong- 
one  cat  left  upon  our  train:'  the  others  big  out  canoes,  were  ffien-r-a  few  men 
had  been  dropped  off  somewhere.  . Wy  in  ■flannels. 

were  f h6  e-ofe  a lighting  passefigersf  There  . \Ve  waited  for  an  appreciable  space  of 

was  a single  stage — vintage  of  I he  si.v-i;.:  rime,.  Everarid  anonxmeofthc  women 
ties— waiting  bn  us.  And  •'<  one-legged  -from  the  group  nearest  us  would  saunter 
dri  ver  with  cs  crutch,  TJis  - leg  was  very  aimlessly  past  the  s<T»tary  woman  on  the  ; A 
long:  He  saw  us  coming.  Tie  drew  a la  win  and  would  then  hit-ba  dc. 

{tint  flask  from  his  pocket—Kyjdentjy  to  “Sip?  does  it  (hit  wayyTriye explained..  :v;J :£ 

brtify  himself  ngaf’rjst  our  advent.  He  Ever  and  anon one  ^ .the  group  upon 
forrihed  himself  sufficiemlyy  Then  he  the  share would  ssimfor  p^stthejoiitsty 
hopped  down  with  prodigious  agility,  woman  on  the  lawn — and  then  hie  back 
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to  her  companions — and  show  them  how  of  continuing  up-stairs.  Beside  a closed 
she  did  it.  The  solitary  woman  on  the  door  on  the  wide  second-story  corridor 
lawn  worked  on,  looking  neither  to  the  she  paused.  Upon  the  dead  white  of  this 
right  nor  to  the  left.  Amy  thought  that  door  with  its  old-fashioned  panels  ap- 
she  was  gritting  her  teeth.  I didn’t  peared  the  figure  “19,”  painted  dis- 
think  anything  about  it,  for  the  proprie-  tinctly  in  black  paint.  Before  this  closed 
tress  of  the  River  House  approached  and  door  the  old  lady  paused  for  perhaps  a 
introduced  herself.  quarter  of  a moment;  then  she  drew  a 

She  was  a motherly-looking,  aristo-  long  breath,  turned  the  knob,  and  en- 
cratic  old  lady,  and  one  felt  that  she  might  tered.  We  followed  her. 
have  been  bom  in  the  River  House  “This,”  said  the  old  lady,  “is  your 
at  Inlet  and  grown  old  with  the  place,  suite.” 

And  yet  there  was  something  about  We  entered  silently,  appalled.  At 

her  that  startled  us.  Gentle  and  moth-  first  glance  the  so-called  suite  appeared 
erly  though  she  was,  she  evinced  a most  to  be  one  room,  a large,  cozy,  comfort- 
peculiar  trait.  As  she  approached  us,  able  room — a well-fumished  room,  with 
while  she  addressed  us,  and  all  during  a fireplace  in  it.  At  second  glance  the 
the  brief  colloquy  that  followed,  she  truth  of  the  landlady’s  designation  be- 
iooked  neither  of  us  squarely  in  the  eye.  came  apparent.  At  the  forward  end  of 
She  was  nervous,  embarrassed.  Trouble  this  pleasing  apartment  there  was  a huge 
shone  from  her  kindly  face.  window,  and  beyond  this  huge  window 

“You  will  please  follow  me,”  she  said,  there  lay  another  room,  consisting  of  a 
We  followed  her.  As  we  passed  along  section  of  well-screened  veranda, 
we  were  conscious  that  seven  pairs  of  “This  is  your  room  and  sleeping- 

eyes  were  boring  like  gimlets  into  our  porch,”  said  the  old  soul — “Suite  Num- 
spinal  regions.  The  gentle  old  lady  led  ber  Nineteen.” 

us  into  the  white  colonial  hall.  Amy  drew  back  with  an  economical 

“Your  room,”  she  said,  “is  on  the  shudder.  “But  our  room,”  she  pro- 
third  floor.”  tested,  “was  a small  room  on  the  floor 

“Yes,”  returned  Amy,  “in  the  rear.”  above.  We  were  paying  only  so  much,' 
“Not  facing  the  river,”  I added.  don’t  you  see.” 

We  uttered  these  words  with  some  For  the  first  time  the  landlady  beamed 
compunction,  for  we  had  selected,  for  upon  us,  and  yet,  beaming,  she  did  not 
reasons  known  to  Amy  and  myself,  the  look  us  in  the  eye. 
cheapest  room  in  the  whole  huge,  ram-  “Your  room,”  she  explained,  “is  oc- 
bling  River  House.  Amy  had  evolved  a cupied.  This  is  our  only  vacant  space, 
plan  some  years  before — a scheme  from  I must  put  you  here.” 
which  she  never  varied.  Amv  smiled  with  relief.  “At  the  same 

“Always,”  Amy  had  told  me  on  a price?”  she  queried, 
memorable  wedding  trip — “always  go  to  The  landlady  beamed  again.  “At  one 

the  best  hotel  in  the  place.  Always  take  dollar  less  per  week,”  she  said, 
the  cheapest  rates.  You  get  the  worst  Amy  looked  about  her  once  again; 
room,  but  the  same  food  that  everybody  then  she  sidled  up  to  me  and  nudged  me. 
else  gets.  You  have  all  the  privileges  of  “This  is  Paradise,”  she  whispered, 
the  high-priced  guests.”  “Why  not  pay  her  four  weeks  in  ad- 

We  were  following  Amy’s  invariable  vance?  She  may  change  her  mind.” 
custom.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the  “Madam,”  I said,  “every  man  has  his 
River  House  was  not  only  the  best  house  peculiarities.  One  of  mine  is  to  pay,  not 
the  Inlet  boasted  of,  it  was  the  only  as  I go,  but  before  I go.” 
house.  . I drew  out  my  pocket  check-book.  I 

“Yes,”  said  the  landlady,  “to  be  sure,  looked  about  me.  There  was  a little 
The  third  floor  in  the  rear.”  At  the  round  mahogany  table  whose  top  was 
landing  of  the  second  floor  she  paused,  just  about  the  size  of  a tray  for  tea. 
“Will  you  follow  me?”  she  said.  There  was  a little  old-fashioned  mahog- 

She  turned  with  quick,  nervous  steps,  any  chair.  I started  toward  them.  The 
and,  as  I thought,  with  a tremor  of  her  old  lady  made  an  involuntary  move- 
whole  body,  toward  the  right  instead  ment,  which  led  me  to  believe  that  she 
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had  already  changed  her  mind,  but  she 
became  quiet  on  the  instant,  though  I 
thought  she  seemed  perturbed  as  I sat 
down  on  the  little  chair  and  rested  my 
check-book  on  the  little  table.  I wrote 
the  check  and  handed  it  to  her. 

“One  dollar  a week  saved,”  mused 
Amy.  “That’s  four  more  dollars  for  the 
Crazy  Jane.” 

The  landlady  thanked  me  with  dignity 
for  the  check,  protested  that  it  was  not 
at  all  necessary,  stated  that  guests  at 
River  House  paid  how  and  when  they 
pleased,  and  then — but  still  with  trouble 
in  her  eyes  — she  left  us  there  alone. 
Amy  and  I hugged  each  other. 

“This  must  be  a lunatic  - asylum,” 
said  Amy,  “and  she  must  be  the  star 
boarder.” 

“Never  look  a gift-horse  in  the 
mouth,”  I said  to  Amy.  “Let  us  take 
the  good  that  the  gods  provide.” 

“Let  us  take  a look  at  it  again,”  re- 
turned Amy. 

So  we  looked  at  it  again.  The  more 
we  looked  the  more  comfortable  it 
seemed.  It  was  not  a hotel  room  at  all. 
Let  me  repeat  that  it  was  well  furnished. 
There  were  pictures  on  the  wall,  notably 
the  portrait  of  an  author  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  a few  illuminated  texts  and 
verses.  Also,  in  a walnut  frame,  a chart 
— probably  of  the  Inlet  and  its  bearings. 

“Let  us,”  said  Amy,  “step  out  upon 
the  porch.” 

We  stepped.  The  porch  was  hung  on 
all  sides  with  moss-green  moscjuito-net- 
ting,  which  rendered  us  invisible  from 
without.  Below  us  stretched  the  green 
sward.  All  about  us  were  green  trees. 
At  our  feet,  almost,  lay  the  river,  and 
beyond,  in  full  sight  from  our  point  of 
vantage,  the  Atlantic  swept  off  into  the 
distances.  It  was  not  landscape  merely 
that  we  viewed,  however.  Just  under- 
neath our  porch,  huddled  together,  so  it 
seemed,  there  was  a little  nucleus  of 
palpitating  human  beings.  They  were 
gazing  intently — not  at  the  surrounding 
scenery,  but  at  our  porch.  They  were 
the  women  of  the  veranda  and  the  shore. 

“They  probably  think  we  are  some- 
body,” I said  to  Amy.  “Let’s  go  below 
while  the  delusion  lasts.” 

To  go  below  required  some  prepara- 
tion on  Amy’s  part.  In  half  an  hour  or 
so  we  went  below. 
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“I  hope,”  said  Ahiy,  “that  it  won’t 
be  hard  to  get  acquainted  with  these 
people.  They  all  look  good  to  me.” 

“The  women  are  all  right,”  I returned, 
with  the  air  of  a connoisseur,  “but  as 
for  those  flanneled  fools — ” 

Amy  caught  me  by  the  arm.  There 
was  a notice  posted  on  the  lintel  of  a 
doorway  in  the  big  old-fashioned  hall. 
This  notice  read  like  this: 

Miss  Anstruther  will  give  lessons  in  raf- 
fia and  reed  basket-making  every  morning. 
Terms,  fifty  cents  an  hour.  Proceeds  for  the 
Day  Nursery  and  Baby  Shelter,  Plainfield, 
N.J. 

My  auick  eye  had  read  this  notice 
before  Amy  had  begun  it.  I tried  to 
hurry  her  past  it.  I was  too  late.  The 
last  sentence  had  stirred  memories  within 
her  to  all  their  comfortable  depths. 

“/  could  do  something  like  that  for 
the  Crazy  Jane,”  she  murmured. 

I must  confess  I sighed  in  despair. 
“I  had  hoped,”  I exclaimed,  with  some 
aspenty,  “that  we’d  have  menu  at  this 
place  for  meals  instead  of  Crazy  Jane.” 

At  this  juncture  one  of  the  guests — 
a woman  guest — darkened  the  doorway. 
She  approached  Amy  and  touched  her 
confidentially  upon  the  arm. 

“I  see,”  she  said,  huskily,  “that  you 
are  reading  that  notice.” 

“Miss  Anstruther?”  queried  Amy, 
quite  politely. 

The  lady  shook  her  head  vehement- 
ly. “Miss  Anstruther,”  she  vouchsafed, 
“is  the  lady  out  there  beneath  the 
trees.” 

“The  lady  sitting  all  alone,”  I ven- 
tured, “with  her  back  to  us?” 

“Exactly,”  whispered  our  new  ac- 
quaintance. “That’s  Miss  Anstruther. 
She’s  working  for  the  Baby  Shelter  in 
Plainfield.  But,”  she  added,  her  voice 
sinking  to  still  further  confidential 
depths,  “it’s  not  at  all  necessary  to  take 
lessons  from  her.  I took  one  lesson  from 
her.  I’ve  learned  the  art.  I’m  teaching 
half  a dozen  other  ladies  by  the  hour.  I 
am  Mrs.  Y awger,  of  Camden.  I am  inter- 
ested in  the  Newsboys’  Lodging-House. 
Miss  Anstruther’s  lessons  have  netted 
the  Baby  Shelter  fifty  cents.”  Mrs. 
Yawger,  of  Camden,  grinned  in  ghoulish 
glee — I say  that  advisedly.  “The  News- 
boys’ Lodging-House,”  she  simpered, 
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supper-tune.  Canoes,  a scon-  of  them, 
were  paddling  in  toward  River  House 
for  dear  life.  'I  hey  boded  and  a t roop 
of  children  bounded  lightly  from  hoar  to 
shore.  They  wr-yo dot  to  he  scoured  and 
scrubbed,  They  scooped  down  Upon 
the  Itttle  group  of  basker-ma  kers  on  the 
beach  and  hung  about  them  for  an  in- 
sta.ntv  lisitenmg  with  curious  ears  to 
topics  of  adult  converse  v Suddenly  their 
attention,  which  ilntil  nf»W  bird  been 
scattered,  WM  focused  upon  Amy  and 
m y sell;  C^trjottsjlty  developed  into  action. 
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with  a Camden  sniff. 

Another  was  in  doubt.,  ‘’‘•Are  you 

We  sauntered  c«it  ti 
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sure?"  she  duerted  . ■ "} 
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Oh/’  she  exclaimed.  “ you're  in  Number  Nineteen,  aren't  you?' 


“What  room?"  demanded  an  infant 
who  seemed  lamentably  ignorant, 

“ You  know/'  retorted  the  first  youth- 
ful citizen — “Room  Number  Nineteen. 
The  room  where  that  fellow — you  know 
— where  he  died/* 

I looked  at  Amy.  Amy  looked  at  me. 

Five  mothers  scrambled  up  from  the 
shore  and  sorted  out  rheir  progeny  and 
disappeared  into  the  confines  of  River 
House.  They  glanced  at  us  still  curi- 
ously as  they  disappeared.  Amy  swung 
about.  She  was  troubled,  but  she  was 
calm. 

“One  dollar  less  a week/’  she  mur- 
mured. Then  she  caught  me  by  the 
hand.  “I  odk,  look!**  she  exclaimed. 

If  too,  swung  abo  rt 


end  of  the  long  veranda  there  ap- 
proached two  figures — one  a very  hand- 
some young  woman  and  the  other  a man, 
slender,  dark  clad,  with  a profusion  of 
black  hair  shot  with  gray  resting  on  his 
shoulders.  He  carried  a rubber-tipped 
cane  with  which  he  prodded  nervously 
the  floor  of  the  veranda.  They  made  an 
interesting  picture.  The  girl  was  comely, 
the  man  distinguished  in  appearance. 

“Why,  he's  blind  1”  suddenly  said 
Amv. 

When  they  reached  us,  they  halted. 
The  man  instinctively,  the  girl  with  cal- 
culation in  her  eyes. 

“You  arc  new-comers/*  said  the  girl, 
tentatively; 

We  confessed  the  soft  impeachment. 
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girt  placing  her  ding  the  floor  of  rhe  veranda  wjth  his. 
n's  shoulder,  “ is  fuhber-tipped  cane,  the  girl  swinging  on 
beside  - Him.  They  had  nor  gone  half 
ignor;  brokenly,  a dozen  paces,  though,  before  the  blind 
night  in  the  big  man  faced  about.  7 y’;.;V:  * ' 

The  tickets  are  v “Some  one  tells  me;*7  he  exclaimed, 
proceeds  go  to  looking  with  hit  sightless  '.eyes  in  our 
tie,  in  Trenton,  direction-,  "that  you  b-af  Number  Nine- 
if  Signor. " She  teen  room.  Ah,  I sail  talk  r« yon  about 
He  plays  for  us  Vr,"  fb.'  faced  about  again  and  passed 
?yred,  conhden-  on. 

te.  gets  live  hurt-  Nit  sooner  were  the couple  out  pf  sight 
e he  draws  his  than  another  gnest—a  shfitf  and  rather 
amiable  Jadvi  though with  a glitter  in 
up.  He  had  her  eye,  approached  us 
he  confirmed,  “Have  you,"  shy  deotanded,  in  quick, 
dome.’’  sharp  tones,  “been  asked  to  purchase 

e young  woman,  tickers  for  wgrtbr’s  rteiriil.  for  the  Work- 
ne,  bur  Ell  hand  ing-Girfs*  Homeof  Trento^ 

"We  have  just  praccicaily;.  protn- 
dind  man  prod-  ised— “1  Isegan, 
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She  held  up  her  hand.  “Don’t  buy 
tickets  for  it,”  she  came  back  at  us.  “It 
is  not  at  all  necessary.  You  can  hear 
much  better  outside  the  windows  than 
inside  the  big  room.  We  usually  sit  out- 
side. I arrange  all  that — I shall  have 
chairs  and  everything.  Do  not  waste 
money  on  the  working-girls.” 

We  waited  to  see  what  else  was  com- 
ing. Nothing  came.  The  lady  merely 
passed  on  out  of  sight.  The  dinner-gong 
rang.  Amy  and  I,  with  appetites  born 
of  the  salt  air  and  fresh  smell  of  the  river, 
entered  the  dining-room  with  a genteel 
rush.  So  did  others.  Already  at  our 
table  there  were  seated  two  prim  ladies 
of  uncertain  age.  They  looked  wan  and 
tired.  There  were  dark  rings  under  their 
eyes.  They  were  hospitable — they  made 
us  instantly  at  home. 

“Are  you  near  us?”  they  queried. 
“Where  is  your  room?” 

“Where  is  yours?”  queried  Amy,  an- 
swering one  question  with  another. 

“We  are  on  the  third  floor  rear,”  ex- 
claimed these  ladies. 

“We,”  said  Amy,  “are  on  the  second 
floor.” 

“Not,”  said  one  of  the  two  ladies, 
“ not  in  Room  Nineteen?” 

“Yes,”  responded  Amy,  “we’re  in 
Room  Nineteen.” 

The  ladies  glanced  at  us,  one  with 
pity,  the  other  with  horror. 

“That  room,”  the  latter  faltered, 
glancing  at  her  companion  out  of  the 
corner  of  her  eye,  “we  had  it  for  a week. 
We  like  the  third  floor  best.  There  is 
such  a thing,  you  know,”  she  added, 
mysteriously,  “as  having  too  much  com- 
pany— too  much  disagreeable  company. 
There  are  strange  things  that  keep  hap- 
pening in  Room  Nineteen.” 

Amy  looked  at  me.  I looked  at  Amy. 
We  said  nothing.  We  became  unusually 
silent,  not  to  say  depressed.  However, 
it’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 
We  had  menu  for  dinner  and  not  Crazy 
Jane.  That  evening  Amy  and  myself, 
a forlorn  little  nucleus,  sat  alone,  like 
two  tall  trees  in  the  midst  of  a vast 
desert,  in  the  big  room,  while  Signor 
drew  human  voices  from  his  violin,  and 
while  the  fresh-faced  young  girl,  with 
tears  of  mortification  streaming  down 
her  peach-bloom  cheeks,  presided  at  the 
piano  in  accompaniment. 
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“Let  us  sit  over  by  the  window,” 
whispered  Amy,  during  a lull.  We  sat 
by  the  window.  We  peered  into  the 
darkness  without.  We  heard  the  chink 
of  coin.  We  heard  more — the  voice  of 
the  bustling  stout  lady  who  had  warned 
us  against  buying  tickets.  She  was  still 
bustling. 

“I  have  arranged  all  these  seats  out- 
side here,”  we  heard  her  say,  trium- 
phantly. “It  is  so  stuffy  within,  and, 
besides,  it  wasn’t  necessary  to  buy  tickets 
for  the  Working-Girls’  Home.  I’m  tak- 
ing up  a little  silver  collection  myself  for 
the  Nicodemus  Waters  Rest  for  Aged 
People,  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  A sil- 
ver collection,”  she  added,  “though  we 
are  accustomed  to  bills.” 

At  the  River  House  one  waits  on  one- 
self. On  the  veranda  stands  a huge  and 
efficient  water-cooler  covered  with  rustic 
bark.  In  one’s  bedroom  reposes  a white 
pitcher.  There  are  no  bell-boys  coursing 
up  and  down  the  halls  with  clinking  ice. 
You  get  your  pitcher  and  fill  it  for  your- 
self. Having  had  this  plan  explained  to 
us,  I proceeded  later  in  the  evening  to 
put  it  into  action.  I ascended  the  stairs 
lightly  to  the  second-story  corridor  and 

Rroceeded  down  the  corridor  to  Room 
lineteen.  Much  to  my  surprise  the 
door  was  open,  though  we  had  left  it 
closed.  It  was  not  locked,  but  that  was 
natural — there  were  no  keys  in  River 
House;  nobody  ever  locked  his  door. 
The  door  stood  open  and  I stood  peering 
in.  The  room  was  black  as  pitch;  not 
altogether  so,  however,  for  about  its 
walls  there  played  a disk  of  light — a 
disk  that  rested  first  upon  the  wall,  then 
upon  the  table,  and  then  upon  the 
chairs. 

I uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
Somebody  within  the  room  drew  a quick 
breath;  then  there  was  darkness. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  I exclaimed. 
There  was  no  audible  response.  In  an 
instant,  however,  there  was  a quick, 
swishing  movement,  before  which  I fell 
back  a pace  or  two  in  the  dim  hallway, 
and  then  there  passed  me  in  silent  swift- 
ness a spectral  figure — the  figure  of  a 
man  clad  in  a long  coat,  a man.  with  a 
slouched  hat  pulled  well  down  over  his 
eyes. 

Without  a glance  to  the  right  or  to 
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the  left,  hu  swept  with  noiseless  steps  untouched.  Our  mysterious  visiror  had 
toward  the  stairs.  J followed  him.  'left  everything  intact. 

When  I re.ivhed  the  stairs  he  .had  disap-  I said  hoc  a word  to. Amy,  but.  \ didn’t 
peiartd.  1 ' leaped  down  rav,.  steps  at  slefcjo  that  night..  The  next  morning  1 
a time  ahd  h-i^terted  th^nigh  the  ividir  did  ftaw^yeh,  yand  AiiyyT  Who  is 

ahvavs  rt-ady.  afe  snd  willing  to.  sleep 
when  the  prem- 

■isps  ro  join  Hcr.  was  quiru  ^ sotfmolent 
as  1.  . : ' ••; 

Someth  ing  wa  kened  jne-^^oniething 
or  somebody  at  the  dopf.  |j  whs  day- 
Kglii^  1 glanced  at  tnvt  wacch.  ft  was 
^dd-j>ast  ten,  There  was  jsdmethmg 
kopek  and  something  Ukg  the 
hrushihg  of  ay  heavy  body,  against  the 
l sprang  fo  iny  fet't. 


hallway  The. serpen  door  was  still '00$ 
eri ng.  when  I reached  it.  i ;>pened  it 
swiftly  and  glanced  abftut;  mis-  1 here  he 
was,  swijfgmg'itill/wttb  .^^tVrfpdtsfepsi' 
toward  the  roadway,  I dashed  after 
hi ro.  A throbbing.,  coughing'  tdlu h ri< >o 
assailed  my  cats. 

In  the  roadway,  with  a silent  figure  at 
its  wheel,  snood  a : ^aitiiig  low: 

eacing-car.  1 he  man  in  the ■ kmg  coat 
swung  sjleiitfy  aboard:  i Theyhan  at  the 
wheel  mumldcd  sorneehthg.  Ihe  man  in 
the  long  coat  nodded.  l .e'opld  jtisr  iu'a  r 
white  he  said.  ' :,' 

“I  saw  it,"  he  esc  binned,  wt  low  wines. 

ghirTi  did.  hir  the  frail.1’' 

They  hit  they  trail  and  disappeared* 
I retraced  my  steps,  lit  tin-  single  ail- 
lamp  that  pfbom  Nineteen  boasted,  and 
mape  a careful 'Thpueh /•w.imewbar  shud- 
dery  examination.  Our  belongings  were 


"Who's  rht-te? 

^vDhh'r'<%dgjnI'  . ... .........  v .. 

, Wri  h it ud is^ lised  horrnr  I gawd  a i 1 He 
door.  The  door-knob  rnr»ted;dnd  the 

door  began  ro  ttt'dvtv  » . UK‘\  yj - S ' 

" Don't;  iTO.me  iiiI<,!  I -shMited. 

F.vuJtn'tlj  , wbv  i:vt-r  wets  outside  heard 
rhe  last  two words  and  not  the  hm.  The 
door  opened  slowly  but  ficndyy  Some 
one  was  entering.  Clad  in  my  purple 
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pajamas,  I retired  hastily  to  the  seclusion 
of  the  sleeping-porch.  From  that  point 
of  vantage  I peered  panic-stricken  into 
the  room.  Amy  woke,  turned  her  head, 
saw  what  was  happening,  and  with  a 
half-inaudible  shriek  crouched  low  un- 
derneath the  covers.  Only  one  telltale 
strand  of  wavy  golden  hair  was  visible. 
But  the  interlopers  never  saw  it — for 
they  were  interlopers,  three  of  them. 
Two  of  them  were  very  intellectual-look- 
ing women,  who  wore  spectacles.  They 
were  accompanied  by  a spare  individ- 
ual who  boasted  scholarly  side  whiskers 
and  who  wore  huge,  rubber- rimmed 
glasses.  All  were  clad  in  motor-coats. 
They  paused  fora  moment  at  the  thresh- 
old and  then  entered  boldly. 

“This  must  be  the  room,”  said  one  of 
the  women. 

The  gentleman  seemed  surprised.  “It 
gives  evidence  of  recent  occupation,” 
he  remarked,  inspecting  casually  some 
wearing  apparel  that  had  been  carelessly 
flung  across  the  chair — Amy’s,  I make 
bold  to  say. 

One  of  the  ladies  pounced  upon  the 
chair  and  cast  the  apparel  to  the  floor. 

“This  is  the  chair,  she  said. 

“And  that,”  added  the  other  lady,  “is 
the  table.  They  answer  the  description 
perfectly.” 

There  was  a tone  of  reverence  not  un- 
mixed with  awe  in  the  voices  of  the 
three.  The  gentleman  uttered  a note  of 
deeper  triumph. 

“This  must  be  the  room,”  he  kept 
repeating.  “Yes,  yes;  for  here  is  his 
portrait,  to  be  sure.” 

I understood  it  now.  I felt  it  in  my 
bones.  I felt  that  Amy,  silent,  quiver- 
ing, under  the  coverlet,  could  not  under- 
stand, but  I knew.  These  people  were 
kneeling  at  a shrine.  A great  light  broke 
upon  me.  I advanced  jauntily  into  the 
bedroom. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  I said,  quite 


boldly,  still  in  all  the  glory  of  my  purple 
pajamas,  “is  there  anything  I can  do 
for  you?  No  trouble  to  show  goods, 
but—” 

The  three  surveyed  me  with  some  sur- 
prise, but  with  considerable  insolence. 

“Strange,”  they  said,  “that  they 
should  rent  this  room  to  guests.” 

I advanced  upon  them  boldly.  They 
turned  leisurely,  sweeping  the  apartment 


with  hungry  eyes,  and  departed  in  dig- 
nity, still  leisurely,  through  the  door. 

Amy  sat  up  suffocated, outraged,  trem- 
bling. “Who  are  these  vandals?”  she 
demanded. 

“Haven’t  you  got  it?”  I almost 
shouted.  “ Doesn’t  it  sink  in  ? Think.” 

Amy  thought,  but  she  couldn’t  solve 
the  problem. 

“It’s  the  Stevenson  room!”  I yelled. 
“You’ve  heard  of  it  before — you’ve  read 
of  it  in  books.  There’s  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson — his  portrait — up  above  the 
fireplace.  Here’s  the  chart  of  Treasure 
Island  on  the  wall.  There’s  the  little 
table  that  he  wrote  at  and  the  chair  he 
sat  in.” 

“Room  Number  Nineteen,”  mused 
Amy.  She  smiled  in  childish  delight. 
“The  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  room. 
Think  of  it!”  she  exclaimed,  rapturously, 
“and  we  are  getting  it  for  a dollar  less 
a week.  Why,”  she  demanded,  “do  you 
suppose  they  let  us  have  it  for  a dollar 
less  a week  ?” 

“Let  us  ask  somebody,”  I suggested, 
grimly,  with  recent  memories  clinging 
to  my  inner  consciousness.  “ Maybe  we 
can  find  out.” 

“Did  he  write  here?”  queried  Amy. 

“He  did,”  I answered — for  R.  L.  S. 
is  one  of  the  strongest  of  my  weak- 
nesses; “he  wrote  a little — just  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  Treasure  Island.” 

Amy  shuddered  and  sobered.  “He 
didn’t  die  here?”  she  queried.  She  was 
thinking  of  the  urchins  on  the  night 
before. 

“He  was  the  fellow  that  died,”  I said, 
sobering  too,  “but  he  didn’t  die  here. 
He  lived  here — that’s  enough  for  me.” 

We  dressed  swiftly  and  in  silence.  “No 
wonder  they  looked  at  us,”  said  Amy. 
“Isn’t  it  just  fine!”  She  hummed  a 
little  song  from  the  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses.  Suddenly  she  stopped.  “R.  L. 
S.,”  she  murmured,  “isn’t  it  funny,  it 
rhymes  with  C.  J.  S.” 

“There’s  a wide  difference,”  I mut- 
tered, “ between  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
and  your  dadgasted  Crazy  Jane  Soci- 
ety.” 

“Yes,”  she  retorted,  viciously,  “the 
Crazy  Jane  Society  is  alive  to-day.” 

She  was  dabbing  the  last  few  grains  of 
powder  on  the  tip  end  of  her  nose  when 
the  door  was  pushed  open  for  the  second 
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time.  This  time  a dapper,  talkative 
little  man  came  first.  He  had  what 
seemed  to  be  a guide-book  in  his  hand. 
Behind  him  stalked  half  a dozen  people 
— tourists  — personally  conducted,  it 
would  seem. 

“This  way,”  said  the  dapper,  dingy 
little  man,  as  though  he  were  speaking 
from  a public  platform,  “is  the  well- 
known  Stevenson  room — the  famous 
Room  Nineteen  in  the  River  House  at 
Inlet.  He  was  here  in  1882 — he  was  in 
that  very  chair  and  wrote  at  that  very 
table—” 

One  of  the  tourists,  a prosperous-look- 
ing man  with  homy  hands,  sized  up  the 
room. 

“He  was  a good  car-builder,  any- 
ways,” he  said. 

A flashily  dressed  lady  with  a dull  eye 
pressed  forward.  “Was  he  Vice-Presi- 
dent,” she  demanded,  “or  did  he  only 
run  ?” 

The  last  couple — the  gang  was  com- 
posed of  three  wives  and  three  husbands 
— glanced  at  the  personal  conductor  with 
a superior  air. 

“Stevenson,”  vouchsafed  the  wife, 
“was  a famous  author.  Didn’t  he  write 
Hide  and  Seek?” 

Amy  snickered.  “Dr.  Hide  and  Mr. 
Seek , she  said. 

Then  Amy  pressed,  to  the  fore.  Swiftly 
she  dumped  the  cake  of  scented  soap 
out  of  the  soap-dish  and  wiped  the  latter 
out  with  one  sweep  of  a bath-sponge. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said  Amy, 
“this  is  the  famous  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son room.  My  husband  here  has  pre- 
pared a wonderful,  fascinating  short  talk 
upon  his  life  and  his  connection  with 
this  suite.  Heretofore  admission  to  this 
room  has  been  free.  It  is  now,  however, 
being  devoted  to  a charity — a very 
famous  charity — of  Morristown,  New 
Jersey  ” — her  voice  sank  to  a reveren- 
tial whisper — “the  Crazy  Jane  Society — 
of  Morristown,  New  Jersey,”  she  re- 
peated. She  passed  around  the  soap- 
dish.  “The  proceeds  go  to  that  society. 
We  are  asking  fifty  cents  apiece  for  ad- 
mission to  this  room.” 

She  collected  three  dollars  from  the 
three  couples,  and  then  bowed  to  the 
personal  conductor.  “ You  needn’t  pay,” 
she  said;  “you’re  free.” 

I gave  them  three  dollars’  worth  of 
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talk.  When  they  had  gone  Amy  and  I 
stood  hand  in  hand  out  on  the  sleeping- 
porch,  looking  down  upon  the  scene  be- 
low. An  unnatural  flush  was  upon 
Amy’s  cheek,  an  unwonted  glitter  in  her 
eye.  To  her  the  scene  below  was  an 
inspiring  one. 

Seated  still  in  the  center  of  the  sward 
was  Miss  Anstruther,  solitary  and  alone. 
Under  a gnarled  old  apple  - tree  sat 
Signor,  of  world-wide  fame,  and  his 
dejected  young  companion.  Scattered 
about  the  grounds  at  intervals  were  little 
heaps  of  reed  and  raffia,  each  attached 
to  a female  human  being.  Amy  clicked 
her  teeth.  She  waved  her  soap-dish  in 
the  air. 

“I’ve  got  them  beat!”  she  exclaimed, 
triumphantly.  “This  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson graft  has  got  them  trimmed  to 
death!” 

Amy  clasped  my  fingers  firmly. 
There’s  something  hypnotic  about  Amy. 
Almost  immediately  I felt  live  little 
thrills  running  up  and  down  my  arm.  A 
genial  glow  suffused  me.  Enthusiasm 
crept  insidiously  into  my  veins.  I drew. 
Amy  back  into  Room  Nineteen.  I lifted 
her  up  and  sat  her  on  the  little  mahogany 
table.  I seated  myself  in  the  little 
mahogany  chair.  Together  we  glanced 
toward  the  counterfeit  presentment  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Suddenly  I 
surrendered. 

“Amy,”  I said,  “come,  let  us  reason 
together.” 

We  went  below.  Singularly  enough, 
Signor,  the  great  blind  violinist,  was 
once  more  coming  toward  us,  prodding 
the  porch  with  his  cane.  I caught  Amy 
by  the  hand. 

“Look,”  I said,  quite  literally,  “the 
tap-tapping  of  the  blind  man’s  stick 
upon  the  frozen  road.” 

The  blind  man  heard  me.  He  heard 
everything,  it  seemed. 

“Ah,  yes,”  he  said,  “it  was  like  this.” 
He  reversed  his  cane,  drew  off  the  rubber 
tip,  and  tap-tapped  sharply,  fiercely, 
upon  the  floor  of  the  veranda.  “It  was 
like  that — that  blind  man’s  stick,”  he 
said.  “Never,  never,”  he  went  on, 
“though  I am  blind  myself,  have  I ever 
felt  such  terror  as  when  I read  those 
words.  Ah,”  he  continued,  “we  shall 
sit  down,  we  three,  and  talk — talk  about 
heem — of  Room  Nineteen.” 
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I declined  the  early  morning  draft. 
Rebuffed,  he  restored  the  flask  to  his 
pocket  and  started  to  hobble  away.  As 
he  did  so,  the  Idea — the  great  Idea — 
smote  me  with  overwhelming  force.  I 
strode  after  him. 

“May  I ask  your  name?”  I queried. 

“You  may,”  he  returned.  Then  he 
became  silent. 

“I  do,”  I finally  remarked.  “What  is 
your  name?” 

“None  of  your  business,”  he  retorted. 
That  was  satisfactory  to  me.  I selected 
from  my  wallet  a two-dollar  bill  and 
slipped  it  to  him.  He  sidled  up  to  me 
like  a brother. 

“What  I meant  to  ask,”  I went  on, 
“was  this:  Can  you  sing?” 

“Can  I eat?  Do  I drink?  Can  I 
breathe?”  he  demanded. 

“I’ve  got  a new  one,”  I suggested. 
“ Let’s  try  it  on.” 

We  tried  it  on.  “I  like  it  fine,”  he 
said;  “it’s  a good  song — a neat  song, 
that.” 

I went  back  to  Amy.  We  breakfasted 
early.  We  were  ready  for  them  when 
they  came.  And  they  came — there  is  no 
question  about  that.  There  was  an  edu- 
cators’ conference  on  at  Asbury  Park, 
and  between  hours  the  educators  di- 
rected their  steps  toward  Room  Number 
Nineteen  at  River  House. 

We  had  the  first  batch  at  ten  o’clock. 
There  were  seven  of  them.  Amy  did  her 
part  with  the  soap-dish  and  then  turned 
to  me. 

“My  husband,”  she  crooned,  “is  an 
expert  on  R.  L.  S.  If  there’s  anything 
you  wish  to  know — ” 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  I said,  “you 
will  understand  that  I am  doing  this 
purely  and  simply  for  the  Crazy  Jane 
Society  of  Morristown.”  I lowered  my 
voice.  “It  is  not  generally  known,”  I 
went  on,  “that  Stevenson  obtained  his 
idea  of  Treasure  Island  from  an  island 
in  this  immediate  vicinity — ” I paused. 
There  was  a gasp  of  interest.  I was 
right.  It  was  not  generally  known — in 
fact,  it  wasn’t  known  at  all.  “Ladies 
and  gentlemen,”  I went  on,  “that  island 
lies  within  a short  half-hour’s  motor-boat 
ride.  The  Crazy  Jane  is  at  your  com- 
mand. This  trip  I call  the  Treasure 
Island  trip.  Round  trip,  one  dollar. 
You  will  find  it  interesting.” 
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They  found  it  interesting.  They  all 
accepted.  I think  it  was  Amy’s  hypnotic 
eye  that  did  it.  We  went  below.  As 
we  emerged,  all  of  us,  on  the  veranda,  a 
peculiar  sound  assailed  our  ears — a per- 
sistent sound.  A distinguished-looking 
individual  was  stalking  up  and  down  the 
porch,  his  cane  in  hand. 

“The  man  is  blind,”  said  some  one. 

I held  up  my  hand.  “ The  tap-tapping 
of  the  blind  man's  stick  upon  the  frozen 
road ,”  I said.  The  educators  pricked  up 
their  ears.  Signor  approached. 

“Ah,”  he  said,  glibly,  for  he  was  as 
clever  a criminal  as  Amy,  “I  haf  been 
here  in  that  winter — long,  so  long  ago 
— in  this  year  1882,  and  I haf  tapped 
my  stick,  so — on  this  frozen  road” — 
he  glanced  upward  toward  Room  Nine- 
teen— “and  some  one  — he  haf  hear 
. >> 

me — 

He  was  not  allowed  to  finish.  For  the 
next  fifteen  minutes  all  he  had  to  do  was 
to  answer  questions.  He  knew  how 
to  answer  them — he  was  a better  man 
than  I.  He  knew  his  R.  L.  S.  like  a 
book. 

“ He's  worth  the  price  alone,”  I heard 
one  of  the  educators  say,  as  we  started 
toward  the  Crazy  Jane.  The  Crazy  Jane 
was  there.  So  was  somebody  else — a 
red-faced,  odorous  individual,  who  sat, 
so  to  speak,  in  her  stem-sheets.  He  be- 
haved himself,  however.  He  kept  to 
himself.  He  steered  a straight  course 
for  Bird  Island.  I knew  Bird  Island  was 
going  to  be  a disappointment,  but  I was 
ready  for  that.  No  sooner  had  we  run 
the  nozzle  of  the  Crazy  J ane  against  the 
bank  than  the  odorous  individual  in  the 
stem  became  instantly  active.  With  the 
dexterous  use  of  his  crutch  and  his  one 
leg,  he  clambered  over  that  crowd  of 
educators — much  to  their  discomfort — 
and  hopped  ashore  and  made  her  fast. 
Then  he  stood  looking  at  us.  He  took 
out  a pint  flask  from  his  pocket  and  took 
a long  swig.  The  educators  rose  as  one 
man. 

“Long  John  Silver  1”  they  exclaimed. 

The  one-legged  man  turned  about  and 
scanned  the  shore.  Then  there  was  a 
rumble — and  then  he  sang: 

Fifteen  men  on  the  dead  man’s  chest, 

Yo  ho,  ho,  and  a bottle  of  rum. 

Drink  and  the  devil  had  done  for  the  rest, 

Yo  ho,  ho,  and  a bottle  of  rum. 
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I had  hit  it  right.  The  island  was  a 
dead  thing — there  wasn’t  even  a snake 
to  be  seen.  But  Long  John — he  held 
’em.  He  reveled  in  it. 

“Ah,”  he  told  them,  his  eyes  glowing 
with  rum,  “I  were  here  in  1882.”  Which 
undoubtedly  was  true.  “And  blast  your 
eyes,  yes,”  he  growled,  “I  were  a pirate 
— a Bamegat  Bay  pirate,  I were,  and  I 
done  my  bit  of  turn  for  it  in  Atlanta 
prison,  rest  your  soul.”  He  took  out  a 
wicked-looking  knife — one  of  my  provid- 
ing— and  cut  a piece  of  plug  tobacco.  He 
expectorated  genially,  liberally.  “Yes, 
blast  your  eyes!”  he  said. 

The  conference  of  educators  lasted  for 
a week.  The  seven  educators  were  like  a 
little  leaven  that  leaveneth  the  whole. 
Educators  poured  in  upon  us.  Our  per- 
formance was  continuous.  At  the  end 
of  the  week,  Signor,  Long  John  Silver, 
and  myself  were  ready  to  drop  with 
fatigue.  But  Amy’s  eyes  were  still 
bright. 

“ Wait  till  / teach  ’em  raffia  and  reed,” 
she  said.  “ Signor,  wait  till  we  have  our 
recital.” 

“Ah,”  smiled  Signor,  diabolically, 
for  he  loved  the  game,  “you  are  ze 
great  artiste — almost  like  myself — al- 
most like  ze  great  R.  L.  S.” 

Amy  blushed.  But  Amy  was  on  the 
job.  “Excuse  me  just  a moment,”  she 
exclaimed.  She  had  sighted  something 
out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye.  She  darted 
off.  A big  sixty-horse-power  car  had  just 
pulled  up  at  the  comer  of  the  porch. 
Amy  halted  at  a discreet  distance. 
Signor  and  I joined  her. 

“Listen,”  said  Amy,  in  insistent  tones, 
“this  is  Dusenberry — Dusenberry,  don’t 
ou  understand?  The  millionaire.  I 
now  his  wife.  She’s  with  him.  Last 
year,”  hissed  Amy,  “he  gave  a thousand 
dollars  to  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association.  He  wouldn’t  give  a cent  to 
us.”  She  paused.  She  glanced  at  me 
with  terrible  meaning  in  her  glance. 
“Are  you  game?”  she  queried. 

“So  sure  we  are,”  smiled  Signor. 

“To  the  death,”  I added. 

“I’ll  personally  conduct  this  tour,” 
said  Amy.  Fortunately,  her  seed  fell 
upon  good  ground.  Dusenberry  and  his 
wife  attended  literary  clubs,  ana  he  knew 
his  Stevenson  a bit.  He  was  interested. 
He  drank  in  the  room  in  its  every  detail. 


He  listened  greedily  to  Signor’s  plausi- 
ble lies. 

“Now  for  the  Crazy  Jane ,”  he  said, 
admiringly. 

“We’ll  take  you  to  the  island  for  a 
dollar,”  explained  Amy,  taking  charge. 
We  chug -chugged  away — Dusenberry 
and  his  wife,  Amy,  Signor,  Long  John 
and  myself.  We  reached  the  island. 
Long  John  leaped  out,  according  to  pro- 
gramme. He  sang  his  song.  He  drank  his 
rum.  He  did  his  part.  This  time,  with 
the  chart  of  Treasure  Island  taken  from 
the  wall  of  Room  Nineteen,  we  explored 
Bird  Island  with  the  care  of  pioneers.  I 
worked  like  a beaver.  I picked  out  Spy- 
glass Hill  and  the  block  - house  — and 
Dusenberry  listened.  Suddenly  the  day 
began  to  darken.  A fine  misty  rain  be- 
gan to  fall. 

“We’d  better  get  back,”  said  Dusen- 
berry. I was  alone  with  them  at  the 
time.  “Just  one  moment,”  I exclaimed. 
“Mrs.  Dusenberry,  will  you  come  with 
me?  Just  a moment,  Mr.  Dusenberry.” 

Mrs.  Dusenberry  accompanied  me 
obediently.  Dusenberry  remained  stand- 
ing where  I left  him.  With  his  wife  I 
strode  down  to  the  boat.  Amy,  Signor, 
Long  John,  were  already  seated  in  her. 
I helped  Dusenberry’s  wife  to  board  her 
— then  I pushed  off,  and  leaped  into  the 
bow. 

Long  John  tugged  at  the  fly-wheel — in 
another  instant  we  had  the  engine  going. 

“But — Mr.  Dusenberry  1”  exclaimed 
the  millionaire’s  wife. 

I tossed  a glance  toward  Amy.  “It’s 
in  your  hands,”  I said.  Long  John  put 
her  hard  aport  and  we  started  off  for 
home.  We  were  interrupted  by  a shout. 
Dusenberry  was  standing  on  the  shore, 
yelling  for  dear  life. 

“Hi — hi  1”  he  yelled,  “you’re  leaving 
me  behind!” 

“Have  you  just  discovered  that  fact  ?” 
asked  Amy,  sweetly. 

“I  want  to  get  back,”  said  Dusen- 
berry. 

“What’s  that  to  us?”  demanded  Amy. 

“You’ve  got  to  take  me  back.” 

“We’ve  got  to — what?”  said  Amy. 

“Take  me  back.” 

“On  what  compulsion  have  we?”  re- 
turned Amy. 

“You  brought  me  here,”  said  the 
marooned  one. 
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“We  brought  you  here,  and  you  paid 
for  being  brought,”  said  Amy,  “so 
there’s  an  end.” 

Dusenberry,  without  thinking,  took 
this  up.  “I  paid  you  for  the  trip.” 

Amy  stared  at  him.  By  this  time  it 
was  beginning  to  drizzle  in  dead  earnest. 

“I  said,”  she  answered,  firmly,  “that 
I would  take  you  to  the  island  for  one 
dollar.  I kept  my  bargain.” 

All  this  time  Mrs.  Dusenberry  had 
sat  heaped  up  in  the  bow,  dully  won- 
dering whether  we  had  all  gone  crazy. 
Suddenly  she  realized  that  Amy  meant 
business. 

“But,”  she  pleaded,  “really,  this 
joke  has  gone  far  enough.  Mr.  Dusen- 
berry has  rheumatism  dreadfully — and 
— there’s  no  other  boat  in  sight.  Please, 
please  go  back.” 

Amy  signed  and  John  circled  back. 
“Oh,”  called  out  Amy,  “are  you  still 
there?”  Dusenberry  was  speechless  with 
rage. 

‘Quit  your  confounded  fooling,”  he 
bellowed,  “and  come  back.” 

Amy  rose  in  the  Crazy  Jane,  and  held 
out  her  hand.  “Mr.  Dusenberry,”  she 
said,  “last  year  you  gave  one  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association — and  not  a dollar  to  the 
Crazy  Jane  Society.  You  were  insolent 
when  I asked  you  for  a paltry  hundred 
dollars.  Now  I’ve  got  you  where  I want 
you.  I brought  you  here.  You  paid  me. 
Our  relations  are  at  an  end.  John,  start 
the  engine.”  John  started  it.  “Head 
her  the  other  way.”  John  obeyed.  “Mr. 
Dusenberry,”  continued  Amy,  “I  want 
a contribution  out  of  you  for  the  Crazy 
Jane  Society.” 

“Where  are  you  going  now?”  bawled 
Dusenberry. 

Amy  smiled.  “You’re  staying  ten 
miles  up  the  river,  Mr.  Dusenberry,” 
said  Amy.  “We’re  going  to  take  Mrs. 
Dusenberry  up  there  now.  So  nobody 
can  say  that  we  are  kidnapping  her. 
You  see,  if  we  go  back  to  River  House, 
she  may  start  out  some  relief.  She’s 
safer  home.” 

“It  ’ll  take  you  all  hours  to  get  back,” 
cried  Dusenberry.  He  weakened.  “How 
much  do  you  want?”  he  asked. 

“I  wafit  two  thousand  dollars,  and  I 
want  it  now,”  said  Amy. 

She  sat  down,  and  we  kept  on  chug- 


chugging  toward  Point  Comfort,  Dusen- 
beriy’s  camp,  ’way  up  the  river. 

Mrs.  Dusenberry  almost  wept.  “Icha- 
bod!”  she  cried. 

“AH  right,  hang  you!”  bellowed  Du- 
senberry. “ I’ll  give  you  what  you  want.” 

“Have  you  got  your  check-book 
there?”  asked  Amy. 

“Yes.” 

“Write  a check,”  said  Amy,  “and  tie 
it  to  the  boat-hook  when  Long  John 
hands  it  out.” 

Dusenberry  wrote  the  check.  He  tied 
it  with  his  handkerchief  to  the  end  of  the 
boat-hook,  and  John  drew  it  in. 

Amy  looked  at  it,  read  it  carefully,  and 
tucked  it  away  in  some  mysterious  place. 

“Mr.  Dusenberry,”  she  said,  genially, 
“this  was  a long  shot.  But  let  me  warn 
you.  If  you  ever  try  to  prosecute  me — 
or  any  of  us — or  if  you  stop  payment  on 
this  check — remember  this:  I’m  an  ace- 
high  tattle-tale.  Thwart  me,  and  this 
story  will  be  all  over  Morristown — to  say 
nothing  of  New  York — within  a week.” 

It  was  no  fault  of  mine  that  I heard 
what  Mrs.  Yawger  said.  I was  sitting 
in  a comer  of  the  cozy  little  office  when 
Mrs.  Yawger  entered.  The  landlady  sat 
behind  a little  counter. 

Mrs.  Yawger  leaned  over  this  little 
counter.  “I  should  like,”  she  said  in 
low,  tense  tones,  “to  engage  the  Suite 
Nineteen  for  August  of  next  year.” 

The  landlady  nodded.  “It’s  yours 
unless  somebody’s  ahead  of  you,  my 
dear.  I’ll  look  and  see.” 

Inwardly  I fumed.  Why  had  not  I 
asked  for  a renewal  ? 

The  landlady  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  her  old-fashioned  ledger.  “ Gone — for 
the  summer,”  she  exclaimed. 

“Who  to?”  queried  Mrs.  Yawger. 

The  old  lady  adjusted  her  glasses. 
“To  the  Crazy  Jane  Society  of  Morris- 
town, my  dear,”  she  said. 

I leaned  back  in  my  seat,  chuckling 
inwardly.  You  couldn’t  hold  in  Amy. 

Mrs.  Yawger  gritted  her  teeth.  “That 
woman!”  she  exclaimed.  “I  hope  you 
charge  her  a good  round  price  for  it,  I 
do.” 

The  old  lady  beamed  on  her.  “Suite 
Number  Nineteen  has  become  the  high- 
est-priced suite  in  River  House.  By 
its  fruits,  my  dear,  ye  shall  know  it.” 
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arid  a shilling.  Rachel  was  s.tlc.h  an  ex- 
pect._ She forced  Her  thoughts  down  to 
the  familiar,  sane,  safe  subject  of  shop- 
ping, though  fo-night  her  errands  were 
of  the  rimpjpst  description,  requiring  no 
brains.  But  she  could : Hot  hold  her 
thoughts.  A :yriiee  was  eonrinuaHy  whis- 
pering to  Bfcir —pot  Louis  Fore*'  voice, 
hut  a voice  withirt  herself  that  she  had 
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pipe**  behind’  the  vnmnbles,  the  Police 
.Office,  and  the  iowpc  Hall,  into  the 
Market-place  itself,  which  m these  latter 
years  was  recovering  a iirtlfc  of  the  com- 
mercial prestige  snatched  from  it  half  a 
century  earlier  l\V  $f,  Luke's  Square. 

Rats  nosy  marauded  in  the  empty  shops 
of  St-  Luke's  Square,  while  the  Market-  never  dearly  heard  before.  Alternately 
place  glittered  with  custom,- ■ and  the  she  scorned  it  and  trembled  at  it. 
electric  decoy  of  its  fayades  lit  up  She  stopped  in  front  of  the  huge  wir»- 
strangtly  the  lower  waifs  of  the  black  dow  of  W'ason’s  Provision  Emporium, 
and  mori^froiis  Town  Halt  “I&tlirs ihehrst  bosks*  wcallr  asked 

Innumerable  ofgiioized  activities  were  Louis,  airily,  swinging  the  reticule  and 
going  forward  at  that'  moment  in  the;  his  stick  together. 
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her  fanev  a bit  of  pineapple  when  she 
palaces  in  dozens,  concerts,  ring-songs,  % wouldt/t  touch  anything  else.  . , 
spiritualistic  propaganda,  democratic  Yes,  there.  it.  is!” 
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sold  a foreknowledge  of  the  future  for  > Customers  in  ones  and  twos  kept 
eightecnpencror  even  sYbilling,  Viewed  entering  and  leaving  the  shop.  Rachel 
under  moved  on  toward  the  door,  which  was 

that  the  Five  Towns,'  in  -the  week-end  at  the  comer  of  the  Cock.  Yard,  and 
desertion  of  its  sordid  factories,  was  . looked  within.  The  long  double  coun- 
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“It’s  always  like  that  with  Wason’s 
shops  for  the  first  week  or  two!” 

And  her  faintly  sarcastic  tone  of 
a shrewd  housewife  immediately  set  Wa- 
son  in  his  place — Wason  with  his  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  shops,  and  his 
racing-cars,  and  his  visits  to  kings  and 
princes.  Wason  had  emporia  all  over 
the  kingdom,  and  in  particular  at  Knype, 
Hanbridge,  and  Longshaw.  And  now 
he  had  penetrated  to  Bursley,  sleepiest 
of  the  Five.  His  method  was  to  storm 
a place  by  means  of  electricity,  full-page 
advertisements  in  newspapers,  the  power 
of  his  mere  name,  and  a leading  line  or 
so.  At  Bursley  his  leading  line  was  ap- 
parently “Singapore  Delicious  Chunks 
at  7 yid  per  large  tin.”  Rachel  knew 
Wason;  she  had  known  him  at  Knype. 
And  she  was  well  aware  that  his  specialty 
was  the  second-rate.  She  despised  him. 
She  despised  that  multitude  of  simple- 
tons who,  full  of  the  ancient  illusion 
that  somewhere  something  can  regularly 
be  had  for  nothing,  imagined  that 
Wason’s  bacon  and  cheese  were  cheap 
because  he  sold  preserved  pineapple  at 
a penny  less  than  anybody  else  in  the 
town.  And  she  despised  the  roaring 
vulgar  success  of  advertising  and  elec- 
tricity. She  had  in  her  .some  tincture 
of  the  old  nineteenth  century,  which 
loved  the  decency  of  small,  quiet  things. 
And  in  the  prim  sanity  of  her  judgment 
upon  Wason  she  forgot  for  a few  instants 
that  she  was  in  a dream,  and  that  the 
streets  and  the  whole  town  appeared 
strange  and  troubling  to  her,  and  that 
she  scarcely  knew  what  she  was  doing, 
and  that  the  most  seductive  and  en- 
chanting of  created  men  was  at  her  side 
and  very  content  to  be  at  her  side.  And 
also  the  voice  within  her  was  hushed. 

She  said: 

“I  don’t  see  the  fun  of  having  the 
clothes  tom  off  my  back  to  save  a penny. 
I think  I shall  go  to  Malkin’s.  I’ll  get 
some  cocoa  there,  too.  Mrs.  Tams 
simply  lives  for  cocoa.” 

Ana  Louis  archly  answered: 

“I’ve  always  wondered  what  Mrs. 
Tams  reminds  me  of.  Now  I know. 
She’s  exactly  like  a cocoa-tin  dented  in 
the  middle.” 

She  laughed  with  pleasure,  not  be- 
cause she  considered  the  remark  in  the 
least  witty,  but  because  it  was  so  char- 


acteristic of  Louis  Fores.  She  wished 
humbly  that  she  could  say  things  just 
like  that,  and  with  caution  she  glanced 
up  at  him. 

They  went  into  Ted  Malkin’s  sober 
shop,  where  there  was  a nice  handful 
of  customers,  in  despite  of  Wason  only 
five  doors  away.  And  no  sooner  had 
Rachel  got  inside  than  she  was  in  the 
dream  again,  and  the  voice  resumed  its 
monotonous  phrase,  and  she  blushed. 
The  swift  change  took  her  by  surprise 
and  frightened  her.  She  was  not  in 
Bursley,  but  in  some  forbidden  city 
without  a name,  pursuing  some  adven- 
ture at  once  shameful  and  delicious.  A 
distinct  fear  seized  her.  Her  self-con- 
sciousness was  intense. 

And  there  was  young  Ted  Malkin  in 
his  starched  white  shirt-sleeves  and 
white  apron  and  black  waistcoat  and  tie, 
among  his  cheeses  and  Bitches,  every  one 
of  which  he  had  personally  selected  and 

t’udged,  weighing  a piece  of  cheddar  in 
lis  honorable  copper-and-brass  scales. 
He  was  attending  to  two  little  girls.  He 
nodded  with  calm  benevolence  to  Rachel 
and  then  to  Louis  Fores.  It  is  true  that 
he  lifted  his  eyebrows — a habit  of  his — 
at  sight  of  Fores,  but  he  did  so  in  a 
quite  simple,  friendly,  and  justifiable 
manner,  with  no  insinuations. 

“In  one  moment,  Miss  Fleckring,” 
said  he. 

And  as  he  rapidly  tied  up  the  parcel 
of  cheese  and  snapped  off  the  stout 
string  with  a skilled  jerk  of  the  hand, 
he  demanded,  calmly: 

“How’s  Mrs.  Maldon  to-night?” 
“Much  better,”  said  Rachel,  “thank 
you.” 

And  Louis  Fores  joined  easily  in: 
“You  may  say,  very  much  better.” 
“That’s  rare  good  news!  Rare  good 
news!”  said  Malkin.  “I  hear  you  had 
an  anxious  night  of  it.  . . . Go  across 
and  pay  at  the  other  counter,  my  dears.” 
Then  he  called  out  loudly:  “One  and 
seven,  please.” 

The  little  girls  tripped  importantly 
away. 

“Yes,  indeed,”  Rachel  agreed.  The 
tale  of  the  illness  then  was  spread  over 
the  town!  She  was  glad,  and  her  self- 
consciousness  somehow  decreased.  She 
now  fully  understood  the  wisdom  of  Mrs. 
Maldon  in  refusing  to  let  the  police  be 
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informed  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
money.  What  a fever  in  the  shops  of 
Bursley — even  in  the  quiet  shop  of  Ted 
Malkin — if  the  full  story  got  abroad  I 

“And  what  is  it  to  be  to-night,  Miss 
Fleckring?  These  aren’t  quite  your 
hours,  are  they?  But  I suppose  you’ve 
been  very  upset.” 

“Oh,”  said  Rachel,  “I  only  want  a 
large  tin  of  Singapore  Delicious  Chunks, 
please.” 

But  if  she  had  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  spending  a thousand  pounds  in 
Ted  Malkin’s  shop  she  would  not  have 
better  pleased  him.  He  beamed.  He 
desired  the  whole  shop  to  hear  that 
order,  for  it  was  the  vindication  of  hon- 
est, modest  trading  — of  his  father’s 
methods  and  his  own.  His  father,  him- 
self, and  about  a couple  of  other  trades- 
men had  steadily  fought  the  fight  of  the 
Market-place  against  St.  Luke’s  Square 
in  the  day  of  its  glory,  and  more  recently 
against  the  powerfully  magnetic  large 
shops  at  Hanbridge,  and  they  had  not 
been  defeated.  As  for  Ted  Malkin,  he 
was  now  beyond  doubt  the  “best”  pro- 
vision-dealer and  grocer  in  the  town, 
and  had  drawn  ahead  even  of  “Holl’s” 
(as  it  was  still  called),  the  one  good 
historic  shop  left  in  Luke’s  Square. 
The  onslaught  of  Wason  had  alarmed 
him,  though  he  had  pretended  to  ignore 
it.  But  he  was  delectably  reassured  by 
this  heavenly  incident  of  the  representa- 
tive of  one  of  his  most  distinguished  cus- 
tomers coming  into  the  shop  and  de- 
liberately choosing  to  buy  preserved 
pineapple  from  him  at  8 }4d  when  it 
could  be  got  thirty  yards  away  for  7^2(1. 
Rachel  read  his  thoughts  plainly.  She 
knew  well  enough  that  sne  had  done 
rather  a fine  thing,  and  her  demeanor 
showed  it.  Ted  Malkin  enveloped  the 
tin  in  suitable  paper. 

“Sure  there’s  nothing  else?” 

“Not  at  this  counter.” 

He  gave  her  the  tin,  smiled,  and,  as 
he  turned  to  the  next  waiting  customer, 
called  out: 

“Singapore  Delicious,  eight  and  a half 
pence.” 

It  was  rather  a poor  affair,  that  tin — 
a declension  from  the  great  days  of  Mrs. 
Maldon’s  married  life,  when  she  spent 
freely,  knowing  naught  of  her  husband’s 
income  except  that  it  was  large  and 


elastic.  In  those  days  she  would  buy 
a real  pineapple,  entire,  once  every  three 
weeks  or  so,  costing  five,  six,  seven,  or 
eight  shillings — a gorgeous  and  spectacu- 
lar fruit.  Now  she  might  have  pine- 
apple eyery  day  if  she  chose,  but  it  was 
not  quite  the  same  pineapple.  She 
affected  to  like  it,  she  did  like  it,  but 
the  difference  between  the  old  pineapple 
and  the  new  was  the  saddening  differ- 
ence, for  Mrs.  Maldon’s  secret  heart, 
between  the  great  days  and  the  paltry, 
facile  convenience  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 

It  was  to  his  aunt,  who  presided  over 
the  opposite  side  of  the  shop,  including 
the  cash -desk,  that  Ted  Malkin  pro- 
claimed in  a loud  voice  the  amounts  of 
purchases  on  his  own  side.  Miss  Malkin 
was  a virgin  of  fifty-eight  years’  standing, 
with  definite  and  unchangeable  ideas  on 
every  subject  on  earth  or  in  heaven 
except  her  own  age.  As  Rachel,  fol- 
lowed by  Louis  Fores,  crossed  the  shop. 
Miss  Malkin  looked  at  them  and  closed 
her  lips  and  lowered  her  eyelids,  and 
the  upper  part  of  her  body  seemed  to 
curve  slightly,  with  the  sinuosity  of  a 
serpent — a strange,  significant  move- 
ment, sometimes  ill  described  as  “bri- 
dling.” 

The  total  effect  was  as  though  Miss 
Malkin  had  suddenly  clicked  the  shut- 
ters down  on  all  the  windows  of  her 
soul  and  was  spying  at  Rachel  and  Louis 
Fores  through  a tiny  concealed  orifice 
in  the  region  of  her  eye.  It  was  nothing 
to  Miss  Malkin  that  Rachel  on  that 
night  of  all  nights  had  come  in  to  buy 
Singapore  Delicious  Chunks  at  8 y£d. 
It  was  nothing  to  her  that  Mrs.  Maldon 
had  had  “an  attack.”  Miss  Malkin 
merely  saw  Rachel  and  Fores  gadding 
about  the  town  together  of  a Saturday 
night  while  Mrs.  Maldon  was  ill  in  bed. 
And  she  regarded  Ted’s  benevolence  as 
the  benevolence  of  a simpleton.  Be- 
tween Miss  Malkin’s  taciturnity  and  the 
voice  within  her  Rachel  had  a terrible 
three  minutes.  She  was  “sneaped”; 
which  fortunately  made  her  red  hair 
angry,  so  that  she  could  keep  some  of  her 
dignity.  Louis  Fores  seemed  to  be  quite 
unconscious  that  a fearful  scene  was 
enacting  between  Miss  Malkin  and  Ra- 
chel, and  he  blandly  insisted  on  taking 
the  pineapple-tin  and  the  cocoa-tin  ana 
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slipping  them  into  the  reticule,  as  though 
he  had  been  shopping  with  Rachel  all 
his  life  and  there  was  a perfect  under- 
standing between  them,  the  moral  ef- 
fect was  very  bad.  Rachel  blushed  again. 

When  she  emerged  from  the  shop 
she  had  the  illusion  of  being  breathless, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a terrific  adventure 
the  end  of  which  none  could  foresee.  She 
was  furious  against  Miss  Malkin  and 
against  herself.  Yet  she  indignantly 
justified  herself.  Was  not  Louis  Fores 
Mrs.  Maldon’s  nephew,  and  were  not  he 
and  she  doing  the  best  thing  they  could 
together  under  the  difficult  circum- 
stances of  the  old  lady’s  illness?  If  she 
was  not  to  co-operate  with  the  old  lady’s 
sole  relative  in  Bursley,  with  whom  was 
she  to  co-operate?  In  vain  such  justifi- 
cations! . . . She  murderously  hated 
Miss  Malkin.  She  said  to  herself,  with- 
out meaning  it,  that  no  power  should 
induce  her  ever  to  enter  the  shop  again. 

And  she  thought:  “I  can't  possibly 
go  into  another  shop  to-night!  I can’t 
possibly  do  it!  And  yet  I must.  Why 
am  I such  a silly  baby?” 

As  they  walked  slowly  along  the  pave- 
ment she  was  in  the  wild  dream  anew, 
and  Louis  Fores  was  her  only  hope  and 
reliance.  She  clung  to  him,  though  not 
with  her  arm.  She  seemed  to  know  him 
very  intimately,  and  still  he  was  more 
enigmatic  to  her  than  ever  he  had  been. 

As  for  Louis,  beneath  his  tranquil 
mien  of  a man  of  experience  and  infi- 
nite tact,  he  was  undergoing  the  most 
extraordinary  and  delightful  sensations, 
keener  even  than  those  which  had 
thrilled  him  in  Rachel’s  kitchen  on  the 
revious  evening.  The  social  snob  in 
im  had  somehow  suddenly  expired,  and 
he  felt  intensely  the  strange  charm  of 
going  shopping  of  a Saturday  night  with 
a young  woman,  and  making  a little 
purchase  here  and  a little  purchase 
there,  and  thinking  about  halfpennies. 
And  in  his  fancy  he  built  a small  house 
to  which  he  and  Rachel  would  shortly 
return,  and  all  the  brilliant  diversions 
of  bachelordom  seemed  tame  and  tedious 
compared  to  the  wondrous  existence  of 
this  small  house. 

“Now  I have  to  go  to  Heath’s  the 
butcher’s,”  said  Rachel,  determined  at 
all  costs  to  be  a woman  and  not  a silly 
baby.  After  that  plain  announcement 
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her  cowardice  would  have  no  chance  to 
invent  an  excuse  for  not  going  into 
another  shop. 

But  she  added: 

“And  that ’ll  be  all.” 

“I  know  Master  Bob  Heath.  Known 
him  a long  time,”  said  Louis  Fores, 
with  amusement  in  his  voice,  as  though 
to  imply  that  he  could  relate  strange 
and  titillating  matters  about  Heath  if 
he  chose,  and  indeed  that  he  was  a mine 
of  secret  lore  concerning  the  citizens. 

The  fact  was  that  he  had  traveled 
once  to  Woore  races  with  the  talkative 
Heath,  and  that  Heath  had  introduced 
him  to  his  brother  Stanny  Heath,  a local 
bookmaker  of  some  reputation,  from 
whom  Louis  had  won  five  pounds  ten 
during  the  felicitous  day.  Ever  after- 
ward Bob  Heath  had  effusively  saluted 
Louis  on  every  possible  occasion,  and 
had  indeed  once  stopped  him  in  the 
street  and  said:  “My  brother  treated 
you  all  right,  didn’t  he  ? Stanny’s  a true 
sport.”  And  Louis  had  to  be  effusive 
also.  It  would  never  do  to  be  cold  to 
a man  from  whose  brother  you  had  won 
— and  received— five  pounds  ten  on  a 
race-course. 

So  that  when  Louis  followed  Rachel 
into  Heath’s  shop  at  the  top  of  Duck 
Bank  the  fat  and  nappy  Heath  gave  him 
a greeting  in  which  astonishment  and 
warm  regard  were  mingled.  The  shop 
was  empty  of  customers,  and  also  it 
contained  little  meat,  for  Heath’s  was 
not  exactly  a Saturday -night  trade. 
Bob  Heath,  clothed  from  head  to  foot 
in  slightly  blood-stained  white,  stood 
behind  one  hacked  counter,  and  Mrs. 
Heath,  similarly  attired,  and  rather 
stouter,  stood  behind  the  other;  and 
each  possessed  a long  steel  which  hung 
from  an  ample  loose  girdle. 

Heath,  a man  of  forty,  had  a salute 
somewhat  military  in  gesture,  though 
conceived  in  a softer,  more  accommo- 
dating spirit.  He  raised  his  chubby 
hand  to  his  forehead,  but  all  the  muscles 
of  it  were  lax  and  the  fingers  loosely 
curved;  at  the  same  time  he  drew  back 
his  left  foot  and  kicked  up  the  heel  a 
few  inches.  Louis  amiably  responded. 
Rachel  went  direct  to  Mrs.  Heath,  a 
woman  of  forty-five.  She  had  never 
before  seen  Heath  in  the  shop. 

“Doing  much  with  the  gees  lately. 
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Mr.  Fores?”  Heath  inquired  in  a cheerful, 
discreet  tone. 

“Not  me!” 

“Well,  I can’t  say  I’ve  had  much  luck 
myself,  sir.” 

The  conversation  was  begun  in  proper 
form.  Through  it  Louis  could  hear  Ra- 
chel buying  a cutlet,  and  then  another 
cutlet,  from  Mrs.  Heath,  and  protesting 
that  fivepence  was  a good  price  and  all 
she  desired  to  pay  even  for  the  finest 
cutlet  in  the  shop.  And  then  Rachel 
asked  about  sweetbreads.  Heath’s  voice 
grew  more  and  more  confidential,  and  at 
length,  after  a brief  pause,  he  whispered: 

“Ye’re  not  married  are  ye,  sir?”  Ex- 
cuse the  liberty.” 

It  was  a whisper,  but  one  of  those  ter- 
rible miscalculated  whispers  that  can  be 
heard  for  miles  around,  like  the  call  of 
the  cuckoo.  Plainly  Heath  was  not 
aware  of  the  identity  of  Rachel  Fleck- 
ring. And  in  his  world,  which  was  by 
no  means  the  world  of  his  shop  and  his 
wife,  it  was  incredible  that  a man  should 
run  round  shopping  with  a woman  on  a 
Saturday  night  unless  he  was  a husband 
on  unescapable  duty. 

Louis  shook  his  head. 

Mrs.  Heath  called  out  in  severe  ac- 
cents which  were  a reproof  and  a warn- 
ing: “Got  a sweetbread,  Robert?  It’s 
for  Mrs.  Maldon.” 

The  clumsy  fool  understood  that  he 
had  blundered. 

He  had  no  sweetbread — not  even  for 
Mrs.  Maldon.  The  cutlets  were  wrapped 
in  newspaper,  and  Louis  rather  self- 
consciously opened  the  maw  of  the  reti- 
cule for  them. 

“No  offense,  I hope,  sir,”  said  Heath 
as  the  pair  left  the  shop,  thus  aggravating 
his  blunder.  Louis  and  Rachel  crossed 
Duck  Bank  in  constrained  silence.  Ra- 
chel was  scarlet.  The  new  cinema  next 
to  the  new  Congregational  chapel  blazed 
in  front  of  them. 

“Wouldn’t  care  to  look  in  here,  I sup- 
pose, would  you?”  Louis  imperturbably 
suggested. 

Rachel  did  not  reply. 

“Only  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,” 
said  Louis. 

Rachel  did  not  venture  to  glance  up 
at  him.  She  was  so  agitated  that  she 
could  scarcely  speak. 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  she  muttered. 


“Why  not?”  he  exquisitely  pleaded. 
“It  will  do  you  good.” 

She  raised  her  head  and  saw  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face,  so  charming,  so  pro- 
vocative, so  persuasive.  The  voice  with- 
in her  was  insistent,  but  she  would  not 
listen  to  it.  Nobody  had  ever  looked 
at  her  as  Louis  was  looking  at  her  then. 
The  streets,  the  town,  faded.  She 
thought:  “Whatever  happens,  I cannot 
withstand  that  face.”  She  was  fever- 
ishly happy,  and  at  the  same  time  rav- 
aged by  both  pain  and  fear.  She  be- 
came a fatalist.  And  she  abandoned 
the  pretense  that  she  was  not  the  slave 
of  that  face.  Her  eyes  grew  candidly 
acquiescent,  as  if  she  were  murmuring 
to  him,  “I  am  defenceless  against  you.” 

It  was  not  surprising  that  Rachel,  who 
never  in  her  life  had  beheld  at  close 
quarters  any  of  the  phenomena  of  lux- 
ury, should  blink  her  ingenuous  eyes  at 
the  blinding  splendor  of  the  antecham- 
bers of  the  Imperial  Cinema  de  Luxe. 
Eyes  less  ingenuous  than  hers  had  - 
blinked  before  that  prodigious  dazzle- 
ment.  Even  Louis,  a man  of  vast  ex- 
perience and  sublime  imperturbability, 
visiting  the  Imperial  on  its  opening 
night,  had  allowed  the  significant  words 
to  escape  him:  “Well,  I’m  blest P* — 

f roof  enough  of  the  triumph  of  the 
mperial! 

The  Imperial  had  set  out  to  be  the 
most  gorgeous  cinema  in  the  Five 
Towns;  and  it  simply  was.  Its  adver- 
tisements read:  “There  is  always  room 
at  the  top.”  There  was.  Over  the  ceil- 
ing of  its  foyer  enormous  crimson  peonies 
expanded  like  tropic  blooms,  and  the 
heart  of  each  peony  was  a sixteen- 
candle-power  electric  lamp.  No  other 
two  cinemas  in  the  Five  Towns,  it  was 
reported,  consumed  together  as  much 
current  as  the  Imperial  de  Luxe;  and 
nobody  could  deny  that  the  degree  of 
excellence  of  a cinema  is  finally  settled 
by  its  consumption  of  electricity. 

Rachel  now  understood  better  the 
symbolic  meaning  of  the  glare  in  the  sky 
caused  at  night  by  the  determination  of 
the  Imperial  to  make  itself  known.  She 
had  been  brought  up  to  believe  that, 
gas  being  dear,  no  opportunity  should  be 
lost  of  turning  a jet  down,  and  that 
electricity  was  so  dear  as  to  be  incon- 
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ceivable  in  any  house  not  inhabited  by 
crass  spendthrift  folly.  She  now  saw 
electricity  scattered  about  as  though  it 
were  as  cheap  as  salt.  She  saw  written 
in  electric  fire  across  the  inner  entrance 
the  beautiful  sentiment:  “Our  aim  is  to 
please  you.”  The  “you”  had  two  lines 
of  fire  under  it.  She  saw,  also,  the  polite 
nod  of  the  official,  dressed  not  less  glit- 
teringly  than  an  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
in  full  uniform,  whose  sole  duty  in  life 
was  to  welcome  and  reassure  the  visitor. 
All  this  in  Bursley,  which  even  by  Knype 
was  deemed  an  out-of-the-world  spot 
and  home  of  sordid  decay!  In  Han- 
bridge  she  would  have  been  less  sur- 
prised to  discover  such  marvels,  because 
the  flaunting  modernity  of  Hanbridge 
was  notorious.  And  her  astonishment 
would  have  been  milder  had  she  had 
the  habit  of  going  out  at  night.  Like 
all  those  who  never  went  out  at  night, 
she  had  quite  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  advancing  stride  of  the  rive  Towns 
on  the  great  road  of  civilization. 

More  impressive  still  than  the  ex- 
treme radiance  about  her  was  the  easy 
and  superb  gesture  of  Louis  as,  swinging 
the  reticule  containing  pineapple,  cocoa, 
and  cutlets,  he  slid  nis  hand  into  his 
pocket  and  drew  therefrom  a coin  and 
smacked  it  on  the  wooden  ledge  of  the 
ticket  window — gesture  of  a man  to 
whom  money  was  naught  provided  he 
got  the  best  of  everything.  “Two!”  he 
repeated,  with  slight  impatience,  bend- 
ing down  so  as  to  see  the  young  woman 
in  white  who  sat  in  another  world  behind 

E’lt  bars.  He  was  paying  for  Rachel! 

xquisite  experience  for  the  daughter 
and  sister  of  Fleckrings!  Experience 
unique  in  her  career!  And  it  seemed  so 
right  and  yet  so  wondrous  that  he 
should  pay  for  her!  . . . He  picked  up 
the  change,  and  without  a glance  at 
them  dropped  the  coins  into  his  pocket. 
It  was  a glorious  thing  to  be  a man! 
But  was  it  not  even  more  glorious  to 
be  a girl  and  the  object  of  his  princely 
care?  . . . They  passed  a heavy  draped 
curtain,  on  which  was  a large  card: 
“Tea  Room,”  and  there  seemed  to  be 
celestial  social  possibilities  behind  that 
curtain,  though  indeed  it  bore  another 
and  smaller  card:  “Closed  after  six 
o’clock” — the  result  of  excessive  caution 
on  the  part  of  a kill-joy  Town  Council. 
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A boy  in  the  likeness  of  a midshipman 
took  halves  of  the  curving  tickets  and 
dropped  them  into  a tin  box,  and  then 
next  Rachel  was  in  a sudden  black  dark- 
ness, studded  here  and  there  with  minute 
glowing  rubies  that  revealed  the  legend: 
“ Exit.  Exit.  Exit.” 

Row  after  row  of  dim,  pale,  intent 
faces  became  gradually  visible,  stretch- 
ing far  back  into  complete  obscurity; 
thousands,  tens  of  thousands  of  .faces, 
it  seemed — for  the  Imperial  de  Luxe  was 
demonstrating  that  Saturday  night  its 
claim  to  be  “the  fashionable  rage  of 
Bursley.”  Then  mysterious  laughter 
rippled  in  the  gloom,  and  loud  guffaws 
shot  up  out  of  the  rippling.  Rachel  saw 
nothing  whatever  to  originate  this  mirth 
until  an  attendant  in  black  with  a tiny 
white  apron  loomed  upon  them  out  of  the 
darkness  and,  beckoning  them  forward, 
bent  down  and  indicated  two  empty 
places  at  the  end  of  a row,  and  the  great, 
white  scintillating  screen  of  the  cinema 
came  into  view.  Instead  of  being  at 
the  extremity,  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  auditorium.  And  as  Rachel  took 
her  seat  she  saw  on  the  screen — which 
was  scarcely  a dozen  feet  away — a man 
kneeling  at  the  end  of  a canal-lock,  and 
sucking  up  the  water  of  the  canal 
through  a hose-pipe;  and  this  astound- 
ingly  thirsty  man  drank  with  such  ra- 
pidity that  the  water,  with  huge  boats 
floating  on  it,  subsided  at  the  rate  of 
about  a foot  a second,  and  the  drinker 
waxed  enormously  in  girth.  The  laugh- 
ter grew  uproarious.  Rachel  herself 
gave  a quick,  uncontrolled,  joyous  laugh, 
and  it  was  as  if  the  laugh  had  been 
drawn  out  of  her  violently,  unawares. 
Louis  Fores  also  laughed  very  heartily. 

“Cute  idea,  that!”  he  whispered. 

When  the  film  was  cut  off  Rachel 
wanted  to  take  back  her  laugh.  She  felt 
a little  ashamed  of  having  laughed  at 
anything  so  silly. 

“How  absurd.!”  she  murmured,  trying 
to  be  serious. 

Nevertheless  she  was  in  bliss.  She 
surrendered  herself  to  the  joy  of  life, 
as  to  a new  sensation.  She  was  intoxi- 
cated, ravished,  bewildered,  and  quite 
careless.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
her  adult  existence  she  lived,  without 
reserve  or  preoccupation,  completely  in 
and  for  the  moment.  Moreover,  the 
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hearty  laughter  of  Louis  Fores  helped 
to  restore  her  dignity.  If  the  spectacle 
was  good  enough  for  him,  with  all  his 
knowledge  of  the  world,  to  laugh  at,  she 
need  not  blush  for  its  effect  on  herself. 
And  in  another  ten  seconds,  when  the 
swollen  man  staggering  along  a wide 
thoroughfare  was  run  down  by  an  auto- 
mobile and  squashed  flat  while  streams 
of  water  inundated  the  roadway,  she 
burs.t  again  into  free  laughter,  and  then 
looked  round  at  Louis,  who  at  the  same 
instant  looked  round  at  her,  and  they 
exchanged  an  intimate  smiling  glance; 
it  seemed  to  Rachel  that  they  were  alone 
and  solitary  in  the  crowded  interior,  and 
that  they  shared  exactly  the  same  tastes 
and  emotions  and  comprehended  one 
another  profoundly  and  utterly;  her 
confidence  in  him,  at  that  instant,  was 
absolute,  and  enchanting  to  her.  Half 
a minute  later  the  emaciated  man  was 
in  a room  and  being  ecstatically  kissed 
by  a most  beautiful  and  sweetly  shame- 
less girl  in  a striped  shirt-waist;  it  was 
a very  small  room,  and  the  furniture 
was  close  upon  the  couple,  giving  the 
scene  an  air  of  delightful  privacy.  And 
then  the  scene  was  blotted  out  and  gay 
music  rose  lilting  from  some  unseen  cave 
in  front  of  the  screen. 

Rachel  was  rapturously  happy.  Gaz- 
ing along  the  dim  rows  she  descried 
many  young  couples,  without  recogniz- 
ing anybody  at  all,  and  most  of  these 
couples  were  absorbed  in  each  other, 
and  some  of  the  girls  seemed  so  elegant 
and  alluring  in  the  dusk  of  the  theater, 
and  some  of  the  men  so  fine  in  their 
manliness!  And  the  ruby-studded  gloom 

Erotected  them  all,  including  Rachel  and 
ouis,  from  the  audience  at  large. 

The  screen  glowed  again.  And  as  it 
did  so  Louis  gave  a start. 

“By  Jove!”  he  said,  “I’ve  left  my 
stick  somewhere.  It  must  have  been  at 
Heath’s.  Yes,  it  was.  I put  it  on  the 
counter  while  I opened  this  net-thing. 
Don’t  you  remember?  You  were  taking 
some  money  out  of  your  purse.”  Louis 
had  a very  distinct  vision  of  his  Rachel’s 
agreeable  gloved  fingers  primly  unfast- 
ening the  purse  and  choosing  a shilling 
from  it. 

“How  annoying!”  murmured  Rachel, 
feelingly. 

“I  wouldn’t  lose  that  stick  for  a five- 


pound  note.”  (He  had  a marvelous  way 
of  saying  “five-pound  note.”)  “Would 
you  mind  very  much  if  I just  slip  over 
and  get  it,  before  he  shuts?  It’s  only 
across  the  road,  you  know.” 

There  was  something  in  the  politeness 
of  the  phrase  “mind  very  much ” that 
was  irresistible  to  Rachel.  It  caused  her 
to  imagine  splendid  drawing-rooms  far 
beyond  her  modest  level,  and  the  super- 
lative deportment  therein  of  the  well- 
born. 

“Not  at  all!”  she  replied,  with  her 
best  affability.  “But  will  they  let  you 
come  in  again  without  paying?” 

“Oh,  I’ll  risk  that,”  he  whispered, 
smiling  superiorly. 

Then  he  went,  leaving  the  reticule, 
and  she  was  alone. 

She  rearranged  the  reticule  on  the 
seat  by  her  side.  The  reticule  being 
already  perfectly  secure,  there  was  no 
need  for  her  to  touch  it,  but  some  ner- 
vous movement  was  necessary  to  her. 
Yet  she  was  less  self-conscious  than  she 
had  been  with  Louis  at  her  elbow.  She 
felt,  however,  a very  slight  sense  of 
peril  — of  the  unreality  of  the  plush 
fauteuil  on  which  she  sat,  and  those  rows 
of  vaguely  discerned  faces  to  her  right; 
and  of  the  reality  of  distant  phenomena 
such  as  Mrs.  Maldon  in  bed.  Notwith- 
standing her  strange  and  ecstatic  experi- 
ences with  Louis  Fores  that  night  in  the 
dark,  romantic  town,  the  problem  of  the 
lost  money  remained,  or  ought  to  have 
remained,  as  disturbing  as  ever.  To 
ignore  it  was  not  to  destroy  it.  She  sat 
rather  tight  in  her  place,  increasing  her 
primness,  and  trying  to  show  by  her 
carriage  that  she  was  an  adult  in  full 
control  of  all  her  wise  faculties.  She  set 
her  lips  to  judge  the  film  with  the  cold 
impartiality  of  middle-age,  but  they  per- 
sisted in  being  the  fresh,  responsive, 
mobile  lips  of  a young  girl.  They  were 
saying  noiselessly:  “He  will  be  back  in 
a moment.  And  he  will  find  me  sitting 
here  just  as  he  left  me.  When  I hear 
him  coming  I sha’n’t  turn  my  head  to 
look.  It  will  be  better  not.” 

The  film  showed  a forest  with  a 
wooden  house  in  the  middle  of  it.  Out 
of  this  house  came  a most  adorable 
oung  woman,  and  leapt  on  to  a glossy 
orse  and  galloped  at  a terrific  rate, 
plunging  down  ravines,  and  then  trotting 
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fast  over  the  crests  of  clearings.  She 
came  to  a man  who  was  boiling  a kettle 
over  a camp-fire,  and  slipped  lithely 
from  the  horse,  and  the  man,  with  a 
start  of  surprise,  seized  her  pretty  waist 
and  kissed  her  passionately,  in  the  midst 
of  the  immense  forest  whose  every  leaf 
was  moving.  And  she  returned  his  kiss 
without  restraint.  For  they  were  be- 
trothed. And  Rachel  imagined  the  free 
life  of  distant  forests,  where  love  was, 
and  where  slim  girls  rode  mettlesome 
horses  more  easily  than  the  girls  of  the 
Five  Towns  rode  bicycles.  She  could 
not  even  ride  a bicycle,  had  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  learn.  The  vision  of 
emotional  pleasures  that  in  her  narrow 
existence  she  had  not  dreamt  of  filled 
her  with  mild,  delightful  sorrow.  She 
could  conceive  nothing  more  heavenly 
than  to  embrace  one’s  true  love  in  the 
recesses  of  a forest.  . . . Then  came 
crouching  Indians.  . . . And  then  she 
heard  Louis  Fores  behind  her.  She  had 
not  meant  to  turn  round,  but  when  a 
hand  was  put  heavily  on  her  shoulder 
she  turned  quickly,  resenting  the  con- 
tact. 

“I  should  like  a word  with  ye,  if  ye 
can  spare  a minute,  young  miss,”  whis- 
pered a voice  as  heavy  as  the  hand.  It 
was  old  Thomas  Batchgrew’s  face  and 
whiskers  that  she  was  looking  up  at  in 
the  gloom. 

As  if  fascinated,  she  followed  in  terror 
those  flaunting  whiskers  up  the  slope 
of  the  narrow  aisle  to  the  back  of  the 
auditorium.  Thomas  Batchgrew  seemed 
to  be  quite  at  home  in  the  theater;  he 
wore  no  hat  and  there  was  a pen  behind 
his  ear.  Never  would  she  have  set  foot 
inside  the  Imperial  de  Luxe  had  she 
guessed  that  Thomas  Batchgrew  was 
concerned  in  it.  She  thought  she  had 
heard  once,  somewhere,  that  he  had  to 
do  with  cinemas  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  but  it  would  not  have  occurred 
to  her  to  connect  him  with  a picture- 
palace  so  near  home.  She  was  not  alone 
in  her  ignorance  of  the  councilor’s  share 
in  the  Imperial.  Practically  nobody  had 
heard  of  it  until  that  night,  for  Batch- 
rew  had  come  into  the  new  enterprise 
y the  back  door  of  a loan  to  its  pro- 
moters, who  were  richer  in  ideas  than 
in  capital;  and  now,  the  .harvest  being 
ripe,  ne  was  arranging,  by  methods  not 
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unfamiliar  to  capitalists,  to  reap  where 
he  had  not  sown. 

Shame  and  fear  overcame  Rachel. 
The  crystal  dream  was -shivered  to  dust. 
Awful  apprehension,  the  expectancy  of 
frightful  events,  succeeded  to  it.  She 
perceived  that  since  the  very  moment  of 
quitting  the  house  the  dread  of  some 
disaster  had  been  pursuing  her;  only 
she  had  refused  to  see  it — she  had  found 
oblivion  from  it  in  the  new  and  agitat- 
ingly  sweet  sensations  which  Louis  Fores 
had  procured  for  her.  But  now  the  real 
was  definitely  sifted  out  from  the  illu- 
sory. And  nothing  but  her  own  daily 
existence,  as  she  had  always  lived  it, 
was  real.  The  rest  was  a snare.  There 
were  no  forests,  no  passionate  love,  no 
flying  steeds,  no  splendid  adorers — for 
her.  She  was  Rachel  Fleckring  and  none 
else. 

Councilor  Batchgrew  turned  to  the 
left,  and  through  a small  hole  in  the 
painted  wall  Rachel  saw  a bright  beam 
shooting  out  in  the  shape  of  a cone — 
forests,  and  the  unreal  aenizens  of  for- 
ests shimmering  across  the  entire  audi- 
torium to  impinge  on  the  screen!  And 
she  heard  the  steady  rattle  of  a revolving 
machine.  Then  Batchgrew  beckoned  her 
into  a very  small  queerly  shaped  room 
furnished  with  a table  and  a chair  and 
a single  electric  lamp  that  hung  by  a cord 
from  a rough  hook  fh  the  ceiling.  A 
boy  stood  near  the  door  holding  three 
tin  boxes  one  above  another  in  his  arms, 
and  keeping  the  top  one  in  position  with 
his  chin.  These  boxes  were  similar  to 
that  in  which  Louis’  tickets  had  been 
dropped. 

“Did  you  want  your  boxes,  sir?” 
asked  the  boy. 

“ Put  ’em  down,”  Thomas  Batchgrew 
growled. 

The  boy  deposited  them  in  haste  on 
the  table  and  hurried  out. 

“How  is  Mrs.  Maldon?”  demanded 
Mr.  Batchgrew  with  curtness,  after  he 
had  snorted  and  sniffed.  He  remained 
standing  near  to  Rachel. 

“Oh,  she’s  very  much  better,”  said 
Rachel,  eagerly.  “She  was  asleep  when 
I left.” 

“Have  ye  left  her  by  herself?”  Mr. 
Batchgrew  continued  his  inquiry.  His 
voice  was  as  offensive  as  thick,  dark  glue. 

“Of  course  not!  Mrs.  Tams  is  sitting 
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up  with  her.”  Rachel  meant  her  tone  to 
be  a dignified  reproof  to  Thomas  Batch- 
grew  for  daring  to  assume  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  her  having  left  Mrs.  Maldon 
to  solitude.  But  she  did  not  succeed, 
because  she  could  not  manage  her  tone. 
She  desired  intensely  to  be  the  self- 
possessed  mature  woman,  sure  of  her 
position  and  of  her  sagacity;  but  she 
could  be  nothing  save  the  absurd,  guilty, 
stammering,  blushing  little  girl,  shifting 
her  feet  and  looking  everywhere  except 
boldly  into  Thomas  Batchgrew’ s horrid 
eyes. 

“So  it’s  Mrs.  Tams  as  is  sitting  with 
herl” 

Rachel  could  not  help  explaining: 

“I  had  to  come  down-town  to  do  some 
shopping  for  Sunday.  Somebody  had 
to  come.  Mr.  Fores  had  called  in  to 
ask  after  Mrs.  Maldon,  and  so  he  walked 
down  with  me.”  Every  word  she  said 
appeared  intolerably  foolish  to  her  as 
she  uttered  it. 

“And  then  he  brought  ye  in  here!” 
Batchgrew  grimly  completed  the  tale. 

“We  came  in  here  for  ten  minutes 
or  so,  as  I’d  finished  my  shopping  so 
quickly.  Mr.  Fores  has  just  run  across 
to  the  butcher’s  to  get  something  that 
was  forgotten.” 

Mr.  Batchgrew  coughed  loosely  and 
loudly.  And  beyond  the  cough,  beyond 
the  confines  of  theYigly  little  room  which 
imprisoned  her  so  close  to  old  Batchgrew 
and  his  grotesaue  whiskers,  Rachel  could 
hear  the  harsn,  quick  laughter  of  the 
audience,  and  then  faint  music — far  off. 

“If  young  Fores  was  here,”  said  Mr. 
Batchgrew  brutally,  “I  should  tell  him 
straight  as  he  might  do  better  not  to  go 
gallivanting  about  the  town  until  that 
there  money’s  found.” 

He  turned  toward  his  boxes. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,  Mr. 
Batchgrew,”  said  Rachel,  tapping  her 
foot  and  trying  to  be  very  dignified. 

“And  I’ll  tell  ye  another  thing,  young 
miss,”  Batchgrew  went  on.  “Every 
minute  as  ye  spend  with  young  Fores 
ye’ll  regret.  He’s  a bad  lot,  and  ye  may 
as  well  know  it  first  as  last.  Ye  ought 
to  thank  me  for  telling  of  ye,  but  ye 
won’t.” 

“I  really  don’t  know  what  you  mean, 
Mr.  Batchgrew!”  She  could  not  invent 
another  phrase. 


“Ye  know  what  I mean  right  enough, 
young  miss!  ...  If  ye  only  came  in 
for  ten  minutes  yer  time’s  up.” 

Rachel  moved  to  leave. 

“Hold  on!”  Batchgrew  stopped  her. 
There  was  a change  in  his  voice. 

“Look  at  me!”  he  commanded,  but 
with  the  definite  order  was  mingled  some 
trace  of  cajolery. 

She  obeyed,  quivering,  her  cheeks  the 
color  of  a tomato.  In  spite  of  all  pre- 
occupations, she  distinctly  noticed — and 
not  without  a curious  tremor— that  his 
features  had  taken  on  a boyish  look. 
In  the  almost  senile  face  she  could  see 
ambushed  the  face  of  the  youth  that 
Thomas  Batchgrew  had  been  perhaps 
half  a century  before. 

“Ye’re  a fine  wench,”  said  he,  with 
a note  of  careless  but  genuine  admira- 
tion. “I’ll  not  deny  it.  Don’t  ye  go 
and  throw  yeself  away.  Keep  out  o’ 
mischief.” 

Forgetting  all  but  the  last  phrase, 
Rachel  marched  out  of  the  room,  un- 
speakably humiliated,  wounded  beyond 
any  expression  of  her  own.  The  cow- 
ardly, odious  brute!  The  horrible  an- 
cient! What  right  had  he  ...  ? What 
had  she  done  that  was  wrong,  that  would 
not  bear  the  fullest  inquiry?  The  shop- 
ping was  an  absolute  necessity.  She 
was  obliged  to  come  out.  Mrs.  Maldon 
was  better,  and  quietly  sleeping.  Mrs. 
Tams  was  the  most  faithful  and  capable 
old  person  that  was  ever  bom.  Hence 
she  was  justified  in  leaving  the  invalid. 
Louis  Fores  had  offered  to  go  with  her. 
How  could  she  refuse  the  offer?  What 
reason  could  there  be  for  refusing  it? 
As  for  the  cinema,  who  could  object 
to  the  cinema?  Certainly  not  Thomas 
Batchgrew!  There  was  no  hurry.  And 
was  she  not  an  independent  woman, 
earning  her  own  living?  Who  on  earth 
had  the  right  to  dictate  to  her?  She 
was  not  a slave.  Even  a servant  had 
an  evening  out  once  a week.  She  was 
sinless.  . . . 

And  yet  while  she  was  thus  ardently 
defending  herself  she  well  knew  that 
she  had  sinned  against  the  supreme 
social  law — the  law  of  “the  look  of 
things.”  It  was  true  that  chance  had 
worked  against  her.  But  common  sense 
would  have  rendered  chance  powerless 
by  giving  it  no  opportunity  to  be  ma- 
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levolent.  She  was  furious  with  Rachel 
Fleckring.  That  Rachel  Fleckring,  of 
all  mortal  girls,  should  have  exposed 
herself  to  so  dreadful,  so  unforgetable, 
a humiliation  was  mortifying  in  the  very 
highest  degree.  Her  lips  trembled.  She 
was  about  to  burst  into  a sob.  But  at 
this  moment  the  rattle  of  the  revolving 
machine  behind  the  hole  ceased,  the 
theater  blazed  from  end  to  end  with 
sudden  light,  the  music  resumed,  and  a 
number  of  variegated  advertisements 
were  weakly  thrown  on  the  screen.  She 
set  herself  doggedly  to  walk  back  down 
the  slope  of  the  aisle,  not  daring  to  look 
ahead  for  Louis.  She  felt  that  every  eye 
was  fixed  on  her  with  base  curiosity. 
. . . When,  after  the  endless  ordeal  of 
the  aisle,  she  reached  her  place,  Louis 
was  not  there.  And  though  she  was 
glad,  she  took  offense  at  his  delay. 
Gathering  up  the  reticule  with  a nervous 
sweep  of  the  hand,  she  departed  from 
the  theater,  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  And 
amid  all  the  wild  confusion  in  her  brain 
one  little  thought  flashed  clear  and  was 
gone:  the  wastefulness  of  paying  for  a 
whole  night’s  entertainment  and  then 
only  getting  ten  minutes  of  it! 

She  met  Louis  Fores  high  up  Bycars 
Lane,  about  a hundred  yards  below  Mrs. 
Maldon’s  house.  She  saw  some  one 
come  out  of  the  gate  of  the  house,  and 
heard  the  gate  clang  in  the  distance. 
For  a moment  she  could  not  surely  iden- 
tify the  figure,  but  as  soon  as  Louis, 
approaching,  and  carrying  his  stick, 
grew  unmistakable  even  in  the  darkness, 
all  her  agitation,  which  had  been  sub- 
siding under  the  influence  of  physical 
exercise,  rose  again  to  its  original  fever. 

“Ah!”  said  Louis,  greeting  her  with 
a most  deferential  salute.  “There  you 
are.  I was  really  beginning  to  wonder. 
I opened  the  front  door,  but  there  was 
no  light  and  no  sound,  so  I shut  it  again 
and  came  back.  What  happened  to 
you  ?” 

His  ingenuous  and  delightful  face,  so 
confident,  good-natured,  and  respectful, 
had  exactly  the  same  effect  on  her  as 
before.  At  the  sight  of  it  Thomas  Batch- 
grew’s  vague  accusation  against  Louis 
was  dismissed  utterly  as  the  rancorous 
malice  of  an  evil  old  man.  For  the  rest, 
she  had  never  given  it  any  real  credit, 


having  an  immense  trust  in  her  own 
judgment.  But  she  had  no  intention  of 
letting  Louis  go  free.  As  she  had  been 
put  in  the  wrong,  so  must  he  be  put  in 
the  wrong.  This  seemed  to  her  only 
just.  Besides,  was  he  not  wholly  to 
blame?  Also  she  remembered  with 
strange  clearness  the  admiration  in  the 
mien  of  the  hated  Batchgrew,  and  the 
memory  gave  her  confidence. 

She  said  with  an  effort,  after  chilly 
detachment: 

“I  couldn’t  wait  in  the  cinema  alone 
forever.” 

He  was  perturbed. 

“But  I assure  you,”  he  said,  nicely, 
“I  was  as  quick  as  ever  I could  be. 
Heath  had  put  my  stick  in  his  back 
parlor  to  keep  it  safe  for  me,  and  it  was 
quite  a business  finding  it  again.  Why 
didn’t  you  wait?  ...  I say,  I hope 
you  weren’t  vexed  at  my  leaving  you.” 

“Of  course  I wasn’t  vexed,’  she 
answered  with  heat.  “ Didn’t  I tell  you 
I didn’t  mind?  But  if  you  want  to 
know,  old  Batchgrew  came  along  while 
you  were  gone  and  insulted  me.” 

“Insulted  you?  How?  What  was  he 
doing  there?” 

“How  should  I know  what  he  was 
doing  there?  Better  ask  him  questions 
like  that!  All  I can  tell  you  is  that  he 
came  to  me  and  called  me  into  a room 
at  the  back — and — and — told  me  I’d 
no  business  to  be  there,  nor  you,  either, 
while  Mrs.  Maldon  was  ill  in  bed.” 

“Silly  old  fool!  I hope  you  didn’t 
take  any  notice  of  him.” 

“Yes,  that’s  all  very  fine,  that  is! 
It’s  easy  for  you  to  talk  like  that.  But — 
but — well,  I suppose  there’s  nothing 
more  to  be  said !”  She  moved  to  one 
side;  her  anger  was  rising.  She  knew 
that  it  was  rising.  She  was  determined 
that  it  should  nse.  She  did  not  care. 
She  rather  enjoyed  the  excitement.  She 
smarted  under  her  recent  experience; 
she  was  deeply  miserable;  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  standing  there  close  to 
Louis  in  the  rustling  night,  she  was  ex- 
ultant as  she  certainly  nad  never  been 
exultant  before. 

She  walked  forward  grimly.  Louis 
turned  and  followed  her. 

“I’m  most  frightfully  sorry,”  he  said. 

She  replied,  fiercely: 

“It  isn’t  as  if  I didn’t  wait.  I waited 
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in  the  porch  I don’t  know  how  long. 
Then  of  course  I came  home,  as  there 
was  no  sign  of  you.” 

“When  I went  back  you  weren’t 
there;  it  must  have  been  while  you  were 
with  old  Batch;  so  I naturally  didn’t 
stay.  I just  came  straight  up  here.  I 
was  afraid  you  were  vexed  because  I’d 
left  you  alone.” 

“Well,  and  if  I was!”  said  Rachel, 
splendidly  contradicting  herself.  “It’s 
not  a very  nice  thing  for  a girl  to  be 
left  alone  like  that — and  all  on  account 
of  a stick."  There  was  a break  in  her 
voice. 

Arrived  at  the  gate,  she  pushed  it 
open. 

“Good  night,”  she  snapped.  “Please 
don’t  come  in.” 

And  within  the  gate  she  deliberately 
stared  at  him  with  an  unforgiving  gaze. 
The  impartial  lamp-post  lighted  the 
scene. 

“Good  night,”  she  repeated  harshly. 
She  was  saying  to  herself:  “He  really 
does  take  it  in  the  most  beautiful 
way.  I could  do  anything  I liked  with 
him.” 

“Good  night,”  said  Louis,  with  strict 
punctilio. 

When  she  got  to  the  top  of  the  steps 
she  remembered  that  Louis  had  the 
latch-key.  He  was  gone.  She  gave  a 
wet  sob  and  impulsively  ran  down  the 
steps  and  opened  the  gate.  Louis  re- 
turned. She  tried  to  speak  and  could 
not. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Louis. 
“Of  course  you  want  the  key.” 

He  handed  her  the  key  with  a gesture 
that  disconcertingly  melted  the  rigor  of 
all  her  limbs.  She  snatched  at  it,  and 
plunged  for  the  gate  just  as  the  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks  in  a shower. 
The  noise  of  the  gate  covered  a fresh 
sob.  She  did  not  look  back.  Amid  all 
her  quite  real  distress  she  was  proud 
and  happy — proud  because  she  was  old 
enough  and  independent  enough  and 
audacious  enough  to  quarrel  with  her 
lover,  and  happy  because  she  had  sud- 
denly discovered  life.  And  the  soft  dark- 
ness and  the  wind,  and  the  faint  sky- 
reflections  of  distant  furnace  fires,  and 
the  sense  of  the  road  winding  upward, 
and  the  very  sense  of  the  black  mass  of 
the  house  in  front  of  her  (dimly  lighted 


at  the  upper  floor)  all  made  part  of  her 
mysterious  happiness. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

END  AND  BEGINNING 

“ II  \ RS.  TAMS!”  said  Mrs.  Maldon 

/VI  in  a low,  alarmed,  and  urgent 
1 T 1 voice. 

The  gas  was  turned  down  in  the  bed- 
room, and  Mrs.  Maldon,  looking  from 
her  bed  across  the  chamber,  could  only 
just  distinguish  the  stout,  vague  form  of 
the  charwoman  asleep  in  an  arm-chair. 
The  light  from  the  street  lamp  was 
strong  enough  to  throw  faint  shadows 
of  the  window-frames  on  the  blinds. 
The  sleeper  did  not  stir. 

Mrs.  Maldon  summoned  again,  more 
loudly: 

“Mrs.  Tams!” 

And  Mrs.  Tams,  starting  out  of  an- 
other world,  replied  with  deprecation: 

“Hey,  hey!”  as  if  saying:  “I  am 
here.  I am  fully  awake  and  observant. 
Please  remain  calm.” 

Mrs.  Maldon  said,  agitatedly: 

“I’ve  just  heard  the  front  door  open. 
I’m  sure  whoever  it  was,  was  trying  not 
to  make  a noise.  There!  Can’t  you 
hear  anything?” 

“That  I canna!”  said  Mrs.  Tams. 

“No!”  Mrs.  Maldon  protested,  as 
Mrs.  Tams  approached  the  gas  to  raise 
it.  Don’t  touch  the  gas.  If  anybody’s 
got  in,  let  them  think  we’re  asleep.” 

The  mystery  of  the  vanished  money 
and  the  fear  of  assassins,  seemed  sud- 
denly to  oppress  the  very  air  of  the  room. 
Mrs.  Maldon  was  leaning  on  one  elbow 
in  her  bed. 

Mrs.  Tams  said  to  her  in  a whisper: 

“ I mun  go  see.” 

“Please  don’t,”  Mrs.  Maldon  en- 
treated. 

“I  mun  go  see,”  said  Mrs.  Tams. 

She  was  afraid,  but  she  conceived  that 
she  ought  to  examine  the  house,  and  no 
fear  could  have  stopped  her  from  going 
forth  into  the  zone  of  danger. 

The  next  moment  she  gave  a short 
laugh,  and  said  in  her  ordinary  tone: 

“Bless  us!  I shall  be  forgetting  the 
nose  on  my  face  next.  It’s  Miss  Rachel 
coming  in,  of  course.”. 

“Miss  Rachel  coming  in!”  repeated 
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Mrs.  Maldon.  Has  she  been  out?  I 
was  not  aware.  She  said  nothing — ” 

“Her  came  up  a bit  since,  and  said 
her  had  to  do  some  shopping.” 

“Shopping I At  this  time  of  night!” 
murmured  Mrs.  Maldon. 

Said  Mrs.  Tams,  laconically: 

“To-morrow’s  Sunday — and  pray  God 
ye’ll  fancy  a bite  o’  summat  tasty.” 

While  the  two  old  women,  equalized 
in  rank  by  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Maldon’s  ill- 
ness, by  the  sudden  alarm,  and  by  the 
darkness  of  the  room,  were  thus  con- 
versing, sounds  came  from  the  pavement 
through  the  slightly  open  windows — 
voices,  and  the  squeak  of  the  gate 
roughly  pushed  open. 

“That’s  Miss  Rachel  now,”  said  Mrs. 
Tams. 

“Then  who  was  it  came  in  before?” 
Mrs.  Maldon  demanded. 

There  was  the  tread  of  rapid  feet  on 
the  stone  steps,  and  then  the  gate 
squeaked  again. 

Mrs.  Tams  went  to  the  window  and 
pulled  aside  the  blind. 

“Ay!”  she  announced,  simply.  “It’s 
Miss  Rachel  and  Mr.  Fores.” 

Mrs.  Maldon  caught  her  breath. 

“You  didn’t  tell  me  she  was  out  with 
Mr.  Fores,”  said  Mrs.  Maldon,  stiffly 
but  weakly. 

“It’s  first  I knew  of  it,”  Mrs.  Tams 
replied,  still  spying  over  the  pavement. 
“He’s  given  her  th’  key.  There!  He’s 
gone.” 

Mrs.  Maldon  muttered: 

“The  key?  What  key?” 

“Th’  latch-key  belike.” 

“I  must  speak  to  Miss  Rachel,” 
breathed  Mrs.  Maldon  in  a voice  of 
extreme  and  painful  apprehension. 

The  front  door  closing  sent  a vibration 
through  the  bedroom.  Mrs.  Tams  hesi- 
tated an  instant,  and  then  raised  the 
gas.  Mrs.  Maldon  lay  with  shut  eyes 
on  her  left  side  and  gave  no  sign  of  con- 
sciousness. Light  footsteps  could  be 
heard  on  the  stairs. 

“I’ll  go  see,”  said  Mrs.  Tams. 

In  the  heart  of  the  aged  woman  exani- 
mate on  the  bed,  and  in  the  heart  of 
the  aging  woman  whose  stout,  coarse 
arm  was  still  raised  to  the  gas-tap,  were 
the  same  sentiments  of  wonder,  envy, 
and  pity,  aroused  by  the  enigmatic  ac- 
tions of  a younger  generation  going  its 
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perilous,  instinctive  ways  to  keep  the 
race  alive. 

Mrs.  Tams  lighted  a benzoline  hand- 
lamp  at  the  gas,  and  silently  left  the  bed- 
room. She  still  somewhat  feared  an  un- 
lawful invader,  but  the  arrival  of  Rachel 
had  reassured  her.  Preceded  by  the 
waving  little  flame,  she  passed  Rachel’s 
door,  which  was  closed,  and  went  down- 
stairs. Every  mysterious  room  on  the 
ground-floor  was  in  order  and  empty. 
No  sign  of  an  invasion.  Through  the 
window  of  the  kitchen  she  saw  the  fresh 
cutlets  under  a wire  cover  in  the  scullery; 
and  on  the  kitchen  table  were  the  tin 
of  pineapple  and  the  tin  of  cocoa,  with 
the  reticule  near  by.  All  doors  that 
ought  to  be  fastened  were  fastened.  She 
remounted  the  stairs  and  blew  out  the 
lamp  on  the  threshold  of  the  mistress’s 
bedroom.  And  as  she  did  so  she  could 
hear  Rachel  winding  up  her  alarm-clock 
in  quick  jerks,  and  the  light  shone  bright 
like  a silver  rod  under  Rachel’s  door. 

“Her’s  gone  reet  to  bed,”  said 
Mrs.  Tams,  softly,  by  the  bedside  of 
Mrs.  Maldon.  “Ye’ve  no  cause  for  to 
worrit  yerself.  I’ve  looked  over  th’ 
house.” 

Mrs.  Maldon  was  fast  asleep. 

Mrs.  Tams  lowered  the  gas  and  re- 
sumed her  chair,  and  the  street  lamp 
once  more  threw  the  shadows  of  the 
window-frames  on  the  blinds. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Tams,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  sleep  in  the  spare 
room,  had  to  exist  under  the  blight  of 
Rachel’s  chill  disapproval  because  she 
had  not  slept  in  the  spare  room — nor  in 
any  bed  at  all.  The  arrangement  had 
been  that  Mrs.  Tams  should  retire  at 
a.m.,  Rachel  taking  her  place  with 
rs.  Maldon.  Mrs.  Tams  had  not  re- 
tired at  4 a.  m.,  because  Rachel  had  not 
taken  her  place. 

As  a fact,  Rachel  had  been  wakened, 
by  a bang  of  the  front  door,  at  10.30 
A.  M.  only.  Her  first  glance  at  the  alarm- 
clock  on  her  dressing-table  was  incredu- 
lous. And  she  refused  absolutely  to  be- 
lieve that  the  hour  was  so  late.  Yet 
the  alarm-clock  was  giving  its  usual 
sturdy,  noisy  tick,  and  the  sun  was  high. 
Then  she  refused  to  believe  that  the 
alarm  had  gone  off,  and  in  order  to  re- 
main firm  in  her  belief  she  refrained  from 
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any  testing  of  the  mechanism,  which 
might  — indeed,  would  — have  proved 
that  the  alarm  had  in  fact  gone  off.  It 
became  with  her  an  article  of  dogma 
that  on  that  particular  morning,  of  all 
mornings,  the  very  reliable  alarm-clock 
had  failed  in  its  duty.  The  truth  was 
that  she  had  lain  awake  till  nearly  three 
o’clock,  turning  from  side  to  side  and 
thinking  bitterly  upon  the  imperfections 
of  human  nature,  and  had  then  fallen 
into  a deep,  invigorating  sleep  from  which 
perhaps  half  a dozen  alarm-clocks  might 
not  have  roused  her. 

She  arose  full  of  health  and  anger,  and 
in  a few  minutes  she  was  out  of  the  bed- 
room, for  she  had  not  fully  undressed; 
like  many  women,  when  there  was 
watching  to  be  done,  she  loved  to  keep 
her  armor  on  and  to  feel  the  exciting 
strain  of  the  unusual  in  every  move- 
ment. She  fell  on  Mrs.  Tams  as  Mrs. 
Tams  was  coming  up-stairs  after  letting 
out  the  doctor  and  refreshing  herself 
with  cocoa  in  the  kitchen.  A careless 
observer  might  have  thought  from  their 
respective  attitudes  that  it  was  Mrs. 
Tams,  and  not  Rachel,  who  had  over- 
slept herself.  Rachel  divided  the  blame 
between  the  alarm-clock  and  Mrs.  Tams 
for  not  wakening  her;  indeed,  she  seemed 
to  consider  herself  the  victim  of  a con- 
spiracy between  Mrs.  Tams  and  the 
alarm-clock.  She  explicitly  blamed  Mrs. 
Tams  for  allowing  the  doctor  to  come 
and  go  without  her  knowledge.  Even 
the  doctor  did  not  get  off  scot-free,  for 
he  ought  to  have  asked  for  Rachel  and 
insisted  on  seeing  her. 

She  examined  Mrs.  Tams  about  the 
invalid’s  health  as  a lawyer  examines  a 
hostile  witness.  And  when  Mrs.  Tams 
said  that  the  invalid  had  slept,  and  was 
sleeping,  stertorously,  in  an  unaccount- 
able manner,  and  hinted  that  the  doctor 
was  not  undisturbed  by  the  new  symp- 
tom and  meant  to  call  again  later  on, 
Rachel’s  tight  - lipped  mien  indicated 
that  this  might  not  have  occurred  if  only 
Mrs.  Tams  had  fulfilled  her  obvious  duty 
of  wakening  Rachel.  Though  she  was 
hungry,  she  scornfully  repulsed  the  sug- 
gestion of  breakfast.  Mrs.  Tams,  thor- 
oughly accustomed  to  such  behavior  in 
the  mighty,  accepted  it  as  she  accepted 
the  weather.  But  if  she  had  had  to  live 
through  the  night  again  — after  all,  a 


quite  tolerable  night — she  would  still 
not  have  wakened  Rachel  at  4 a.m. 

Rachel  softened  as  the  day  passed. 
She  ate  a good  dinner  at  one  o’clock, 
with  Mrs.  Tams  in  the  kitchen,  one  or 
the  other  mounting  at  short  intervals  to 
see  if  Mrs.  Maldon  had  stirred.  Then 
she  changed  into  her  second-best  frock, 
in  anticipation  of  the  doctor’s  Sun- 
day afternoon  visit;  strictly  commanded 
Mrs.  Tams  (but  with  relenting  kindness 
in  her  voice)  to  go  and  lie  down;  and 
established  herself  neatly  in  the  sick- 
room. 

Though  her  breathing  had  become 
noiseless  again,  Mrs.  Maldon  still  slept. 
She  had  wakened  only  once  since  the 
previous  night.  She  lay  . calm  and  dig- 
nified in  slumber — an  old  and  devastated 
woman,  with  that  disconcerting  resem- 
blance to  a corpse  shown  by  all  aged 
people  asleep,  but  yet  with  little  sign  of 
positive  illness  save  the  slight  distortion 
of  her  features  caused  by  the  original 
attack.  Rachel  sat  idle,  prim,  in  vague 
reflection,  at  intervals  smoothing  her 
petticoat,  or  giving  a faint  cough,  or 
gazing  at  the  mild  blue  September  sky. 
She  might  have  been  reading  a book, 
but  she  was  not  by  choice  a reader.  She 
had  the  rare  capacity  of  merely  existing. 
Her  thoughts  flitted  to  and  fro,  now 
resting  on  Mrs.  Maldon  with  solemnity, 
now  on  Mrs.  Tams  with  amused  benevo- 
lence, now  on  old  Batchgrew  with  lofty 
disgust,  and  now  on  Louis  Fores  with 
unquiet  curiosity  and  delicious  appre- 
hension. 

She  gave  a little  shudder  of  fright  and 
instantly  controlled  it — Mrs.  Maldon, 
instead  of  being  asleep,  was  looking  at 
her.  She  rose  and  went  to  the  bedside 
and  stood  over  the  sick  woman,  by  the 
pillow,  benignly,  asking  with  her  eyes 
what  desire  of  the  sufferer’s  she  might 
fulfil.  And  Mrs.  Maldon  looked  up  at 
her  with  another  benignity.  And  they 
both  smiled. 

“You’ve  slept  very  well,”  said  Rachel, 
softly. 

Mrs.  Maldon,  continuing  to  smile, 
gave  a scarcely  perceptible  affirmative 
movement  of  the  head. 

“Will  you  have  some  of  your  Reva- 
lenta?  I’ve  only  got  to  warm  it,  here. 
Everything’s  ready.” 

“Nothing,  thank  you,  dear,”  said 
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Mrs.  Maldon  in  a firm,  matter-of-fact 
voice. 

The  doctor  had  left  word  that  food 
was  not  to  be  forced  on  her. 

“Do  you  feel  better?” 

Mrs.  Maldon  answered,  in  a peculiar 
tone: 

“My  dear,  I shall  never  feel  any  better 
than  I do  now.” 

“Oh,  vou  mustn’t  talk  like  that!” 
said  Rachel  in  gay  protest. 

“ I want  to  talk  to  you,  Rachel,”  said 
Mrs.  Maldon,  once  more  reassuringly 
matter-of-fact.  “Sit  down  there.” 

Rachel  obediently  perched  herself  on 
the  bed,  and  bent  her  head.  And  her 
face,  which  was  now  much  closer  to 
Mrs.  Maldon’s,  expressed  the  gravity 
which  Mrs.  Maldon  would  wish,  and 
also  the  affectionate  condescension  of 
youth  toward  age,  and  of  health  toward 
infirmity.  And  as  almost  unconscious- 
ly she  exulted  in  her  own  youth  and 
strength,  delicate  little  poniards  of 
tragic  grief  for  Mrs.  Maldon’s  helpless 
and  withered  senility  seemed  to  stab 
through  that  personal  pride.  The  shiny, 
veined  right  hand  of  the  old  woman 
emerged<  from  under  the  bedclothes  and 
closed  with  hot,  fragile  grasp  on  Rachel’s . 
hand. 

Within  the  impeccable  orderliness  of 
the  bedroom  was  silence;  and  beyond 
was  the  vast  Sunday  afternoon  silence 
of  the  district,  producing  the  sensation 
of  surcease,  recreating  the  impressive 
illusion  of  religion  even  out  of  the  bru- 
tish irreligion  that  was  bewailed  from 
pulpits  to  empty  pews  in  all  the  temples 
of  all  the  Five  Towns.  Only  the  smoke 
waving  slowly  through  the  clean-washed 
sky  from  a few  high  chimneys  over  miles 
of  deserted  manufactories  made  a link 
between  Saturday  and  Monday. 

“I’ve  something  I want  to  say  to 
you,”  said  Mrs.  Maldon  in  that  decep- 
tive matter-of-fact  voice.  “I  wanted 
to  tell  you  yesterday  afternoon,  but  I 
couldn’t.  And  then  again  last  night, 
but  I went  off  to  sleep.” 

“Yes?”  murmured  Rachel,  duped  in- 
to security  by  Mrs.  Maldon’s  manner. 
She  was  thinking:  “What’s  the  poor 
old  thing  got  into  her  head  now?  Is 
it  something  fresh  about  the  money?” 

“It’s  about  yourself,”  said  Mrs.  Mal- 
don. 
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Rachel  exclaimed  impulsively: 

“What  about  me?”  She  could  feel  a 
faint  vibration  in  Mrs.  Maldon’s  hand. 

“I  want  you  not  to  see  so  much  of 
Louis.” 

Rachel  was  shocked  and  insulted.  She 
straightened  her  spine  and  threw  back 
her  head  sharply.  But  she  dared  not  by 
force  withdraw  her  hand  from  Mrs.  Mal- 
don’s. Moreover,  Mrs.  Maldon’s  clasp 
tightened  almost  convulsively. 

“I  suppose  Mr.  Batchgrew’ s been  up 
here  telling  tales  while  I was  asleep,” 
Rachel  expostulated,  hotly,  and  *her  de- 
meanor was  at  once  pouting,  sulky,  and 
righteously  offended. 

Mrs.  Maldon  was  puzzled. 

“This  morning,  do  you  mean,  dear?” 
she  asked. 

Tears  stood  in  Rachel’s  eyes.  She 
could  not  speak,  but  she  nodded  her 
head.  And  then  another  sentence  burst 
from  her  full  breast:  “And  you  told 
Mrs.  Tams  she  wasn’t  to  tell  me  Mr. 
Batchgrew ’d  called !” 

“I’ve  not  seen  or  heard  anything  of 
Mr.  Batchgrew,”  said  Mrs.  Maldon. 

“ But  I did  hear  you  and  Louis  talking 
outside  last  night.” 

The  information  startled  Rachel. 

“Well,  and  what  if  you  did,  Mrs.  Mal- 
don?” she  defended  herself.  Her  foot 
tapped  on  the  floor.  She  was  obliged  to 
defend  herself,  and  with  care.  Mrs. 
Maldon’s  tranquillity,  self-control,  im- 
mense age  and  experience,  superior  de- 
portment, extreme  weakness,  and  the 
respect  which  she  inspired,  compelled 
the  girl  to  intrench  warily,  instead  of 
carrying  off  the  scene  in  one  stormy  out- 
burst of  resentment  as  theoretically  she 
might  have  done. 

Mrs.  Maldon  said  cajolingly: 

“My  dear,  do  be  your  sensible  self 
and  listen  to  me.” 

It  then  occurred  to  Rachel  that  dur- 
ing the  last  day  or  so  (the  period  seemed 
infinitely  longer)  she  had  been  losing, 
not  her  common  sense,  but  her  imme- 
diate command  of  that  faculty,  of  which 
she  was,  privately,  very  proud.  And  she 
braced  her  being,  reaching  up  toward 
her  own  conception  of  herself,  toward 
the  old  invulnerable  Rachel  Louisa 
Fleckring.  At  any  cost  she  must  keep 
her  reputation  for  common  -sense  with 
Mrs.  Maldon. 
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And  so  she  set  a watch  on  her  gestures, 
and  moderated  her  voice,  secretly  yield- 
ing'to  the  benevolence  of  the  old  lady, 
and  said,  in  the  tone  of  a wise  and  kind 
woman  of  the  world  and  an  incarnation 
of  profound  sagacity: 

“What  do  I see  of  Mr.  Fores,  Mrs. 
Maldon?  I see  nothing  of  Mr.  Fores,  or 
hardly.  I’m  your  lady-help,  and  he’s 
your  nephew — at  least  he’s  your  great- 
nephew,  and  it’s  your  house  he  comes  to. 
I can’t  help  being  in  the  house,  can  I? 
If  you’re  thinking  about  last  night,  well, 
Mr.  Fores  called  to  see  how  you  were 
getting  on,  and  I was  just  going  out  to 
do  some  shopping.  He  walked  down 
with  me.  I suppose  I needn’t  tell  you 
I didn’t  ask  him  to  walk  down  with  me. 
He  asked  me.  I couldn’t  hardly  say  no, 
could  I ? And  there  were  some  parcels, 
and  he  walked  back  with  me.” 

She  felt  so  wise  and  so  clever  and  the 
narrative  seemed  so  entirely  natural, 
proper,  and  inevitable  that  she  was 
tempted  to  continue: 

“And  supposing  we  did  go  into  a cine- 
matograph for  a minute  or  two — what 
then  ?” 

But  she  had  no  courage  for  the  con- 
fession. As  a wise  woman  she  perceived 
the  advisability  of  letting  well  alone. 
Moreover,  she  hated  confessions,  re- 
morse, and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

And  Mrs.  Maldon  regarded  her  world- 
ly and  mature  air,  with  its  touch  of 
polite  condescension,  as  both  comic  and 
tragic;  and  thought  sadly  of  all  the  girl 
would  have  to  go  through  before  the 
air  of  mature  worldliness  which  she  was 
now  affecting  could  become  natural  to 
her. 

“My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Maldon,  “I 
have  perfect  confidence  in  you.”  It  was 
not  quite  true,  because  Rachel’s  protest 
as  to  Mr.  Batchgrew,  seeming  to  point 
to  strange  concealed  incidents,  had  most 
certainly  impaired  the  perfection  of  Mrs. 
Maldon’s  confidence  in  Rachel. 

Rachel  considered  that  she  ought  to 
pursue  her  advantage,  and  in  a voice 
light  and  yet  firm,  good-natured  and  yet 
restive,  she  said: 

“I  really  don’t  think  anybody  has  the 
right  to  talk  to  me  about  Mr.  Fores. 

. . . No,  truly  I don’t!” 

“You  mustn’t  misunderstand  me,  Ra- 
chel,” Mrs.  Maldon  replied,  and  her 


other  hand  crept  out  and  stroked 
Rachel’s  captive  hand.  “I  am  only  say- 
ing to  you  what  it  is  my  duty  to  say  to 
you — or  to  any  other  young  woman  that 
comes  to  live  in  my  house.  You’re  a 
young  woman,  and  Louis  is  a young 
man.  I’m  making  no  complaint.  But 
it’s  my  duty  to  warn  you  against  my 
nephew.” 

‘But,  Mrs.  Maldon,  I didn’t  know 
either  him  or  you  a month  ago!” 

Mrs.  Maldon,  ignoring  the  interrup- 
tion, proceeded  quietly: 

“My  nephew  is  not  to  be  trusted.” 

Her  aged  face  slowly  flushed  as  in  that 
single  brief  sentence  she  overthrew  the 
grand  principle  of  a lifetime.  She  who 
never  spoke  iff  of  anybody  had  spoken 
ill  of  one  of  her  own  family. 

“But — ” Rachel  stopped.  She  was 
frightened  by  the  appearance  of  the  flush 
on  those  devastated  yellow  cheeks  and 
by  a quiver  in  the  feeble  voice  and  in 
the  clasping  hand.  She  could  divine  the 
ordeal  which  Mrs.  Maldon  had  set  her- 
self and  through  which  she  had  passed. 
Mrs.  Maldon  carried  conviction,  and  in 
so  doing  she  inspired  awe.  And  on  the 
top  of  all  Rachel  felt  profoundly  and 
, exquisitely  flattered  by  the  immolation 
of  Mrs.  Maldon’s  pride. 

“The  money — it  has  something  to  do 
with  that!”  thought  Rachel. 

“My  nephew  is  not  to  be  trusted,” 
said  Mrs.  Maldon  again.  “I  know  all 
his  good  points.  But  the  woman  who 
married  him  would  suffer  horribly — 
horribly!” 

“I’m  so  sorry  you’ve  had  to  say  this,” 
said  Rachel,  very  kindly.  “ But  I assure 
you  that  there’s  nothing  at  all,  nothing 
whatever,  between  Mr.  Fores  and  me.” 
And  in  that  instant  she  genuinely  be- 
lieved that  there  was  not.  She  accepted 
Mrs.  Maldon’s  estimate  of  Louis.  And 
further,  and  perhaps  illogically,  she  had 
the  feeling  of  having  escaped  from  a 
fatal  danger.  She  expected  Mrs.  Mal- 
don to  agree  eagerly  that  there  was 
nothing  between  herself  and  Louis,  and 
to  reiterate  her  perfect  confidence.  But, 
instead,  Mrs.  Maldon,  apparently  treat- 
ing Rachel’s  assurance  as  negligible,  con- 
tinued with  an  added  solemnity: 

“ I shall  only  live  a little  while  longer 
— a very  little  while.”  The  contrast  be- 
tween this  and  her  buoyant  announce- 
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ment  on  the  previous  day  that  she  was 
not  going  to  aie  just  yet,  was  highly  dis- 
turbing, but  Rachel  could  not  protest 
or  even  speak.  “A  very  little  while  1” 
repeated  Mrs.  Maldon,  reflectively. 
“ I’ve  not  known  you  long — as  you  say — 
Rachel.  But  I've  never  seen  a girl  I 
liked  more,  if  you  don’t  mind  me  telling 
you.  I’ve  never  seen  a girl  I thought 
better  of.  And  I don’t  think  I could  die 
in  peace  if  I thought  Louis  was  going  to 
cause  you  any  trouble  after  I’m  gone.  No, 
I couldn't  die  in  peace  if  I thought  that.” 

And  Rachel,  intimately  moved, 
thought:  “ She  has  saved  me  from  some- 
thing dreadful ! (Without  trying  to  real- 
ize precisely  from  what.)  How  splendid 
she  is!” 

And  she  cast  out  from  her  mind  all 
the  multitudinous  images  of  Louis  Fores 
that  were  there.  And,  full  of  affection, 
and  flattered  pride  and  gratitude  and 
child-like  admiration,  she  bent  down  and 
rewarded,  the  old  woman  who  had  so 
confided  in  her — with  a priceless  girlish 
kiss.  And  she  had  the  sensation  of 
beginning  a new  life. 

And  yet,  a few  moments  later,  when 
Mrs.  Maldon  faintly  murmured,  “ Some 
one  at  the  front  door,”  Rachel  grew  at 
once  uneasy,  and  the  new  life  seemed 
an  illusion — either  too  fine  to  be  true, 
or  too  leaden  to  be  desired;  and  she  was 
swaying  amid  uncertainties.  Perhaps 
Louis  was  at  the  front  door.  He  had  not 
yet  called;  but  surely  he  was  bound 
to  call  some  time  during  the  day!  Of 
the  dozen  different  Rachels  in  Rachel, 
one  adventurously  hoped  that  he  would 
come,  and  another  feared  that  he  would 
come;  one  ruled  him  sharply  out  of  the 
catalogue  of  right-minded  persons,  and 
another  was  ready  passionately  to  de- 
fend him. 

“I  think  not,”  said  Rachel. 

“Yes,  dear;  I heard  some  one,”  Mrs. 
Maldon  insisted. 

Mrs.  Maldon,  long  practised  in  recon- 
structing the  life  of  the  street  from  tri- 
fling hints  of  sound  heard  in  bed,  was 
not  mistaken.  Rachel,  opening  the  door 
of  the  bedroom,  caught  tne  last  tinkling 
of  the  front-door  bell  below.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  front  door  somebody 
was  standing — Louis  Fores  or  another! 

“It  may  be  the  doctor,”  said  she, 


brightly,  as  she  left  the  bedroom.  The 
coward  in  her  wanted  it  to  be  the  doctor. 
But,  descending  the  stairs,  she  could  see 
plainly  through  the  glass  that  Louis  him- 
self was  at  tne  front  door.  The  Rachel 
that  feared  was  instantly  uppermost  in 
her.  She  was  conscious  of  dread.  From 
the  breathless  sinking  within  her  bosom 
the  stairs  might  have  been  the  deck  of 
a steamer  pitching  in  a heavy  sea. 

She  thought: 

“Here  is  the  Louis  to  whom  I am 
indifferent.  There  is  nothing  between 
us,  really.  But  shall  I have  strength  to 
open  the  door  to  him?” 

She  opened  the  door,  with  the  feeling 
that  the  act  was  tremendous  and  irrev- 
ocable. 

The  street,  in  the  Sabbatic  sunshine, 
was  as  calm  as  at  midnight.  Louis  Fores, 
stiff  and  constrained,  stood  strangely 
against  the  background  of  it.  The  un- 
usualness of  his  demeanor,  which  was 
plain  to  the  merest  glance,  increased 
Rachel’s  agitation.  It  appeared  to  Ra- 
chel that  the  two  of  them  faced  each 
other  like  wary  enemies.  She  tried  to 
examine  his  face  in  the  light  of  Mrs. 
Maldon’s  warning,  as  though  it  were  the 
face  of  a stranger;  but  without  much 
success. 

“Is  Auntie  well  enough  for  me  to  see 
her?”  asked  Louis,  without  greeting  or 
preliminary  of  any  sort.  His  voice  was 
imperfectly  under  control. 

Rachel  replied  curtly: 

“I  dare  say  she  is.” 

To  herself  she  said: 

“Of  course  if  he’s  going  to  sulk  about 
last  night — well,  he  must  sulk.  Really 
and  truly  he  got  much  less  than  he  de- 
served. He  had  no  business  at  all  to 
have  suggested  me  going  to  the  cine- 
matograph with  him.  The  longer  he 
sulks  the  better  I shall  be  pleased.” 

And  in  fact  she  was  relieved  at  his 
sullenness.  She  tossed  her  proud  head, 
but  with  primness.  And  she  fervently 
credited,  to  the  full,  Mrs.  Maldon’s 
solemn  insinuations  against  the  dis- 
turber. 

Louis  hesitated  a second;  then  stepped 
in.  Rachel  marched  processionally  up- 
stairs, and  with  the  detachment  of  a 
footman  announced . to  Mrs.  Maldon 
that  Mr.  Fores  waited  below.  “Oh, 
please  bring  him  up,”  said  Mrs.  Maldon, 
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with  a mild  and  casual  benevolence  that 
surprised  the  girl;  for  Rachel,  in  the 
righteous  ferocity  of  her  years,  vaguely 
thought  that  an  adverse  moral  verdict 
ought  to  be  swiftly  followed  by  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  annihilation. 

“Will  you  please  come  up,”  she  in- 
vited Louis,  from  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
adding  privately:  “I  can  be  as  stiff  as 
you  can — and  stiffen  How  mistaken  I 
was  in  you!” 

She  preceded  him  into  the  bedroom, 
and  then  with  ostentatious  formality 
left  aunt  and  nephew  together.  Nobody 
should  ever  say  any  more  that  she  en- 
couraged the  attention  of  Louis  Fores. 

“What  is  the  matter,  dear?”  Mrs. 
Maldon  inquired  from  her  bed,  perceiv- 
ing the  signs  of  emotion  on  Louis’  face. 

“Has  Mr.  Batchgrew  been  here  yet?” 
Louis  demanded. 

“No.  Is  he  coming?” 

“Yes,  he’s  just  been  to  my  rooms. 
Came  in  his  car.  Auntie,  do  you  know 
that  he’s  accusing  me  of  stealing  your 
money — and — and — all  sorts  of  things! 
I don* t want  to  hide  anything  from  you. 
It’s  true  I was  with  Rachel  at  the  cine- 
matograph last  night,  but — ” 

Mrs.  Maldon  raised  her  enfeebled, 
shaking  hand. 

“Louis!”  she  entreated.  His  troubled, 
ingenuous  face  seemed  to  torture  her. 

“I  know  it’s  a shame  to  bother  you. 
Auntie.  But  what  was  I to  do?  He’s 
coming  up  here.  I only  want  to  tell 
you  I’ve  not  got  your  money.  I’ve  not 
stolen  it.  I’m  absolutely  innocent — 
absolutely.  And  I’ll  swear  it  on  any- 
thing you  like.”  His  voice  almost  broke 
under  the  strain  of  its  own  earnestness. 
His  plaintive  eyes  invoked  justice  and 
protection.  Who  could  have  doubted 
that  he  was  sincere  in  this  passionate, 
wistful  protestation  of  innocence? 

“Louis!”  Mrs.  Maldon  entreated 
again,  committing  herself  to  naught,  tak- 
ing no  side,  but  finding  shelter  beneath 
the  enigmatic  appealing  repetition  of  his 
name.  It  was  the  final  triumph  of  age 
over  crude  youth.  “Louis!” 

Rachel  stood  expectant  and  watchful 
in  the  kitchen.  She  was  now  filled  with 
dread.  She  wanted  to  go  up  and  waken 
Mrs.  Tams,  but  was  too  proud.  The 
thought  had  come  into  her  mind:  “His 


coming  like  this  has  something  to  do 
with  the  money.  Perhaps  he  wasn’t 
sulking  with  me,  after  all.  Perhaps  . . .” 
But  what  it  was  that  she  dreaded  she 
could  not  have  defined.  And  then  she 
caught  the  sound  of  an  approaching 
automobile.  The  car  threw  its  shadow 
across  the  glazed  front  door,  which 
she  commanded  from  the  kitchen,  and 
stopped.  And  the  front-door  bell  rang 
uncannily  over  her  head.  She  opened 
the  door  to  Councilor  Batchgrew,  whose 
breathing  was  irregular  and  rapid. 

“Has  Louis  Fores  been  herer”  Batch- 
grew asked. 

“He’s  up-stairs  now  with  Mrs.  Mal- 
don.” 

Without  wafning,  Thomas  Batchgrew 
strode  into  the  house  and  straight  up- 
stairs. His  long  whiskers  sailed  round 
the  turn  of  the  stairs  and  disappeared. 
Rachel  was  somewhat  discomfited,  and 
very  resentful.  But  her  dread  was  not 
thereby  diminished.  “They’ll  kill  the 
old  lady  between  them  if  they  don’t  take 
care,”  she  thought. 

The  next  instant  Louis  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs.  With  astounding 
celerity  Rachel  slipped  into  the  parlor. 
She  could  not  bear  to  encounter  him 
in  the  lobby — it  was  too  narrow.  She 
heard  Louis  come  down  the  stairs,  saw 
him  take  his  straw  hat  from  the  oak 
chest  and  heard  him  open  the  front  gate. 
In  the  lobby  he  had  looked  neither  to 
right  nor  left.  “How  do,  Ernest?”  she 
heard  him  greet  the  amateur  ehauffeur- 
in-chief  of  the  Batchgrew  family.  His 
footfalls  on  the  pavement  died  away  into 
the  general  silence  of  the  street.  Over- 
head she  could  hear  old  Batchgrew  walk- 
ing to  and  fro.  Without  reflection  she 
went  up-stairs  and  hovered  near  the 
door  of  Mrs.  Maldon’s  bedroom.  She 
said  to  herself  that  she  was  not  eaves- 
dropping. She  listened,  while  pretend- 
ing not  to,  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
conversation  within  the  room.  And 
then  she  very  distinctly  heard  old  Batch- 
grew exclaim: 

“And  they  go  gallivanting  off  together 
to  the  cinema!” 

Upon  which  ensued  another  silence. 

Rachel  flushed  with  shame,  fury,  and 
apprehension.  She  hated  Batchgrew, 
and  Louis,  and  all  gross  masculine  in- 
vaders. 
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The  mysterious  silence  within  the 
room  persisted.  And  then  old  Batch- 
grew violently  opened  the  door  and 
glared  at  Rachel.  He  showed  no  sur- 
prise at  seeing  her  there  on  the  landing. 

“Ye’d  better  keep  an  eye  on  missis,” 
he  said,  gruffly.  “ She’s  gone  to  sleep, 
seemingly.” 

And  with  no  other  word  he  departed. 

Before  the  car  had  given  its  warning 
hoot  Rachel  was  at  Mrs.  Maldon’s  side. 
The  old  lady  lay  in  all  tranquillity  on  her 
left  arm.  She  was  indeed  asleep,  or  she 
was  in  a stupor,  and  the  peculiar  ster- 
torous noise  of  her  breathing  had  recom- 
menced. 

Rachel’s  vague  dread  vanished  as  she 
gazed  at  the  worn  features,  and  gave 
place  to  a new  and  definite  fright. 

“They  have  killed  her!”  she  mut- 
tered. 

And  she  ran  into  the  next  room  and 
called  Mrs.  Tams. 

“Who’s  below?”  asked  Mrs.  Tams,  as, 
wide  awake,  she  came  out  onto  the 
landing. 

“Nobody,”  said  Rachel.  “They’re 
gone.” 

But  the  doctor  was  below.  Mr. 
Batchgrew  had  left  the  front  door  open. 

“What  a good  thing!”  cried  Rachel. 

In  the  bedroom  Dr.  Yardley,  speaking 
with  normal  loudness,  just  as  though 
Mrs.  Maldon  had  not  been  present,  said 
to  Rachel: 

“ I expected  this  this  morning.  There’s 
nothing  to  be  done.  If  you  try  to  give 
her  food  she’ll  only  get  it  into  the  lung. 
It’s  very  improbable  that  she’ll  regain 
consciousness.” 

“But  are  you  sure,  doctor?”  Rachel 
asked. 

The  doctor  answered,  grimly: 

“No,  I’m  not — I’m  never  sure.  She 
may  recover.” 

“She’s  been  rather  disturbed  this 
afternoon.” 

The  doctor  lifted  his  shoulders. 

“That’s  got  nothing  to  do  with  it,” 
said  he.  “As  I told  you,  she’s  had  an 
embolus  in  one  artery  of  the  brain.  It 
lessened  at  first  for  a bit — they  do  some- 
times— and  now  it’s  enlarging,  that’s 
all.  Nothing  external  could  affect  it 
either  way.” 

“But  how  long — ?”  asked  Rachel,  re- 
coiling. 


Her  chief  sensation  that  evening  was 
that  she  was  alone,  for  Mrs.  Tams  was 
not  a companion,  but  a slave.  She  was 
alone  with  a grave  and  strange  responsi- 
bility, which  she  could  not  evade.  In- 
deed, events  had  occurred  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  her  responsibility 
seem  natural  and  inevitable,  to  give  it 
the  sanction  of  the  most  correct  conven- 
tion. Between  four-thirty  and  six  in  the 
afternoon  four  separate  calls  of  inquiry 
had  been  made  at  the  house,  thus  de- 
monstrating Mrs.  Maldon’s  status  in  the 
town.  One  lady  had  left  a fine  bunch 
of  grapes.  To  all  these  visitors  Rachel 
had  said  the  same  things,  namely,  that 
Mrs.  Maldon  had  been  better  on  the 
Saturday,  but  was  worse;  that  the  case 
was  very  serious;  that  the  doctor  had 
been  twice  that  day  and  was  coming 
again;  that  Councilor  Batchgrew  was 
fully  informed  and  had  seen  the  patient; 
that  Mr.  Louis  Fores,  Mrs.  Maldon’s 
only  near  relative  in  England,  was  con- 
stantly in  and  out;  that  she  herself  had 
the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Tams,  who  was 
thoroughly  capable,  and  that  while  she 
was  much  obliged  for  offers  of  help,  she 
could  think  of  no  way  of  utilizing 
them. 

So  that  when  the  door  closed  on  the 
last  of  the  callers,  Rachel,  who  a month 
earlier  had  never  even  seen  Mrs.  Mal- 
don, was  left  in  sole  rightful  charge  of 
the  dying  bed.  And  there  was  no  escape 
for  her.  She  could  not  telegraph — the 
day  being  Sunday.  Moreover,  except 
Thomas  Batchgrew,  there  was  nobody 
to  whom  she  might  telegraph.  And  she 
did  not  want  Mr.  Batchgrew.  Though 
Mr.  Batchgrew  certainly  had  not  guessed 
the  relapse,  she  felt  no  desire  whatever 
to  let  him  have  news.  She  hated  his 
blundering  intrusions;  and  in  spite  of 
the  doctor’s  statement  she  would  insist 
to  herself  that  he  and  Louis  between 
them  had  somehow  brought  about  the 
change  in  Mrs.  Maldon.  Of  course  she 
might  fetch  Louis.  She  did  not  know 
his  exact  address,  but  he  could  be  dis- 
covered. At  any  rate,  Mrs.  Tams  might 
be  sent  for  him.  But  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  make  any  advance 
toward  Louis. 

At  a little  after  six  o’clock,  when  the 
rare  chapel-goers  had  ceased  to  pass,  and 
the  still  rarer  church-goers  were  begin- 
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ning  to  respond  to  distant  bells,  Mrs. 
Tams  informed  her  that  tea  was  ready 
for  her  in  the  parlor,  and  she  descended 
and  took  tea,  utterly  alone.  Mrs.  Tams 
had  lighted  the  fire,  and  had  moved  the 
table  comfortably  toward  the  fire — an 
act  of  astounding  initiative  and  courage, 
in  itself  a dramatic  proof  that  Mrs.  Mal- 
don  no  longer  reigned  at  Bycars.  Tea 
finished,  Rachel  returned  to  the  sick- 
room, where  there  was  nothing  whatever 
to  do  except  watch  the  minutes  recede. 
She  thought  of  her  father  and  brother 
in  America. 

Then  Mrs.  Tams,  who  had  been  clear- 
ing away  the  tea-things,  came  into  the 
bedroom  and  said: 

“Here’s  Mr.  Fores,  miss.” 

Rachel  started. 

“Mr.  Fores!  What  does  he  want?” 
she  asked,  querulously. 

Mrs.  Tams  preserved  her  blandness. 

“He  asked  for  you,  miss.” 

“Didn’t  he  ask  now  Mrs.  Maldon  is?” 

“No,  miss.” 

“Well,  I don’t  want  to  see  him.  You 
might  run  down  and  tell  him  what  the 
doctor  said,  Mrs.  Tams.”  She  tried  to 
make  her  voice  casually  persuasive. 

“Shall  I,  miss?”  said  Mrs.  Tams, 
doubtfully,  and  turned  to  the  door. 

Rachel  was  again  full  of  fear  and  re- 
sentment. Louis  had  committed  the 
infamy  of  luring  her  into  the  cinemato- 
graph. It  was  through  him  that  she  had 
‘got  herself  talked  about.”  Mrs.  Mal- 
don’s  last  words  had  been  a warning 
against  him.  He  and  Mr.  Batchgrew 
had  desecrated  the  sick-room  with  their 
mysterious  visitations.  And  now  Louis 
was  come  again.  From  what  catastro- 
phes had  not  Mrs.  Maldon’s  warning 
saved  her! 

“Here!  I’ll  go,”  said  Rachel,  in  a 
sudden  resolve. 

“I’m  glad  on  it,”  said  Mrs.  Tams. 

In  the  parlor  Louis  stood  in  front  of 
the  fire.  Although  the  blinds  were 
drawn,  the  gas  had  not  been  lighted; 
but  the  fire  and  the  powerful  street- 
lamp  together  sufficed  to  give  clearness 
to  every  object  in  the  room.  The  table 
had  been  restored  to  its  proper  situation. 
The  gift  of  grapes  ornamented  the  side- 
board. 

“Good  evening,”  said  Rachel,  sul- 
lenly, as  if  pouting.  She  avoided  looking 
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at  Louis,  and  sat  down  on  the  Chester- 
field. 

Louis  broke  forth  in  a cascade  of 
words: 

“I  say,  I’m  most  awfully  sorry.  I 
hadn’t  the  faintest  notion  this  afternoon 
she  was  any  worse — not  the  faintest. 
Otherwise  I shouldn’t  have  dreamt — I 
met  the  doctor  just  now  in  Moorthome 
Road  and  he  told  me.” 

“What  did  he  tell  you?”  asked  Rachel, 
still  with  averted  head,  picking  at  her 
frock. 

“Well,  he  $ave  me  to  understand 
there’s  very  little  hope,  and  nothing 
to  be  done.  If  I’d  had  the  faintest  no- 
tion— ” 

“You  needn’t  worry  about  that,”  said 
Rachel.  “Your  coming  made  no  differ- 
ence. The  doctor  said  so.”  And  she 
asked  herself  why  she  should  go  out  of 
her  way  to  reassure  Louis.  It  would 
serve  him  right  to  think  that  his  brusque 
visit,  with  Mr.  Batchgrew’s,  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  relapse. 

“Is  there  any  change?”  Louis  asked. 

Rachel  shook  her  head.  “No,”  she 
said.  “We  just  have  to  sit  and  watch.” 

“Doctor’s  coming  in  again  to-night, 
isn’t  he?” 

Rachel  nodded. 

“It  seems  it’s  an  embolus.” 

Rachel  nodded  once  more.  She  had 
still  no  conception  of  what  an  embolus 
was;  but  she  naturally  assumed  that 
Louis  could  define  an  embolus  with  ex- 
actitude. 

“ I say,”  said  Louis,  and  his  voice  was 
suddenly  charged  with  magical  qualities 
of  persuasion,  entreaty,  and  sincerity, 

I say — you  might  look  at  me.” 

She  flushed,  but  she  looked  up  at  him. 
She  might  have  sat  straight  and  re- 
marked: “Mr.  Fores,  what  do  you  mean 
by  talking  to  me  like  that?”  But  she 
raised  her  eyes  and  her  crimson  cheeks 
for  one  timid  instant,  and  dropped  them. 
His  voice  had  overcome  her.  With  a 
single  phrase,  with  a mere  inflection,  he 
had  changed  the  key  of  the  interview. 
And  the  glance  at  him  had  exposed  her 
to  the  appeal  of  his  face,  more  powerful 
than  ten  thousand  logical  arguments  and 
warnings.  His  face  proved  that  he  was 
a sympathetic,  wistful,  worried  fellow- 
creature — and  miraculously,  uniquely 
handsome.  His  face  in  the  twilight  was 
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the  most  romantic  face  that  Rachel  had 
ever  seen.  His  gestures  had  a celestial 
charm. 

He  said: 

“ I know  I ought  to  apologize  for  the 
way  I came  in  this  afternoon.  I do. 
But  if  you  knew  what'cause  I had  ...  I 
Would  you  believe  that  old  Batch  had 
come  to  my  place,  and  practically  ac- 
cused me  of  stealing  the  old  lady’s 
money?  Stealing  it!” 

“Never!”  Rachel  murmured. 

“Yes,  he  did.  The  fact  is,  he  knew 
jolly  well  he’d  no  business  to  have  left 
it  in  the  house  that  night,  so  he  wanted 
to  get  out  of  it  by  making  me  suffer. 
You  know  he’s  always  been  down  on 
me.  Well,  I came  straight  up  here  and 
I told  Auntie.  Of  course  I couldn’t  make 
a fuss,  with  her  ill  in  bed.  So  I simply 
told  her  I hadn’t  got  her  money  and  I 
hadn’t  stolen  it,  and  I left  it  at  that.  I 
thought  the  less  said  the  better.  But 
I had  to  say  that  much.  I wonder  what 
Julian  would  have  said  if  he’d  been 
accused.  I just  wonder!”  He  repeated 
the  word,  queerly  evocative:  “Julian!” 

“What  did  Mrs.  Maldon  say?”  Rachel 
asked. 

“Well,  she  didn’t  say  much.  She  be- 
lieved me,  naturally.  And  then  old 
Batch  came.  I wasn’t  going  to  have  a 
regular  scene  with  him  up  there,  so  I 
left.  I thought  that  was  the  only  digni- 
fied thing  to  do.  I wanted  to  tell  you, 
and  I’ve  told  you.  Don’t  you  think  it’s 
a shame?” 

Rachel  answered,  passionately: 

“I  do.” 

She  answered  thus  because  she  had 
a tremendous  desire  to  answer  thus.  To 
herself  she  said:  “Do  I?  . . . Yes,  I 
do.”  Louis’  eyes  drew  sympathy  out 
of  her.  It  seemed  to  her  to  be  of  the 
highest  importance  that  those  appealing 
eyes  should  not  appeal  in  vain. 

“Item,  he  made  a fearful  fuss  about 
you  and  me  being  at  the  cinema  last 
night.” 

“I  should  like  to  know  what  it’s  got 
to  do  with  him!”  said  Rachel,  almost 
savagely.  The  word  “item”  puzzled  her. 
Not  understanding  it,  she  thought  she 
had  misheard. 

“That’s  what  I thought,  too,”  said 
Louis,  and  added,  very  gravely:  “At 
the  same  time  I’m  really  awfully  sorry. 


Perhaps  I oughtn’t  to  have  asked  you. 
It  was  my  fault.  But  old  Batch  would 
make  the  worst  of  anything.” 

Rachel  replied  with  feverish  convic- 
tion: 

“ Mr.  Batchgrew  ought  to  be  ashamed. 
You  weren’t  to  blame,  and  I won’t  hear 
of  it!” 

Louis  started  forward  with  a sudden 
movement  of  the  left  arm. 

“You’re  magnificent,”  he  said,  with 
emotion. 

Rachel  trembled,  and  shut  her  eyes. 
She  heard  his  voice  again,  closer  to  her, 
repeating  with  even  greater  emotion: 
“You’re  magnificent.”  Tears  were  in 
her  eyes.  Through  them  she  looked  at 
him.  And  his  form  was  so  graceful,  his 
face  so  nice,  so  exquisitely  kind  and  lov- 
able and  loving,  that  her  admiration 
became  intense,  even  to  the  point  of 
pain.  She  thought  of  Batchgrew,  not 
with  hate,  but  with  pity.  He  was  a 
monster,  but  he  could  not  help  it.  He 
alone  was  responsible  for  all  slanders 
against  Louis.  He  alone  had  put  Mrs. 
Maldon  against  Louis.  Louis  was  obvi- 
ously the  most  innocent  of  beings.  Mrs. 
Maldon’s  warning,  “The  woman  who 
married  him  would  suffer  horribly,”  was 
manifestly  absurd.  “Suffer  horribly” — 
what  a stinging  phrase,  like  a needle 
broken  in  a wound!  She  felt  tired  and 
weak,  above  all  tired  of  loneliness. 

His  hand  was  on  hers.  She  trembled 
anew.  She  was  not  Rachel,  but  some 
new  embodiment  of  surrender  and  acqui- 
escence. And  the  change  was  delicious, 
fearful  . . . She  thought:  “I  could  die 
for  him.”  She  forgot  that  a few  minutes 
before  she  had  been  steeling  herself 
against  him.  She  wanted  him  to  kiss 
her,  and  waited  .an  eternity.  And  when 
he  had  kissed  her,  and  she  was  in  a maze 
of  rapture,  a tiny  idea  shaped  itself 
clearly  in  her  mind  for  an  instant:  “This 
is  wrong.  But  I don’t  care.  He  is 
mine” — and  then  melted  like  a cloud  in 
a burning  sky.  And  a sense  of  the 
miraculousness  of  destiny  overcame  her. 
In  two  days  had  happened  enough  for 
two  years.  It  was  staggering  to  think 
that  only  two  days  earlier  she  had  been 
dreaming  of  him  as  of  a star.  Could  so 
much,  indeed,  happen  in  two  days?  She 
imagined  blissfully,  in  her  ignorance  of 
human  experience,  that  her  case  was 
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without  precedent.  Nay,  her  case  ap- 
palled her  in  the  rapidity  of  its  devel- 
opment! And  was  thereby  the  more 
thrilling!  She  thought  again:  “Yes,  I 
could  die  for  him — and  I would!”  He 
was  still  the  star,  but — such  was  the 
miracle — she  clasped  him. 

They  heard  Mrs.  Tams  knocking  at 
the  door.  Nothing  would  ever  cure  the 
charwoman’s  habit  of  knocking  before 
entering.  Rachel  arose  from  the  sofa  as 
out  of  a bush  of  blossoms.  And  in  the 
artless  honest  glance  of  her  virginity  and 
her  simplicity,  her  eyes  seemed  to  say 
to  Mrs.  Tams:  “Behold  the  phoenix 
among  men!  He  is  to  be  my  husband.” 

[to  be  c 


Her  pride  in  the  strange,  wondrous,  in- 
credible state  of  being  affianced  was 
tremendous,  to  the  tragic  point. 

“Can  ye  hear,  begging  yer  pardon?*’ 
said  Mrs.  Tams,  pointing  through  the 
open  door  and  upward.  “Her’s  just 
begun  to  breathe' o’  that’n  [like  that].” 

The  loud,  stertorous  sound  of  Mrs. 
Maldon  unconsciously  drawing  the  final 
breaths  of  life  filled  the  whole  house. 
Louis  and  Rachel  glanced  at  each  other, 
scared,  shamed,  even  horrified,  to  dis- 
cover that  the  vast  pendulum  of  the 
universe  was  still  solemnly  ticking 
through  their  ecstasy. 

“I’m  coming,”  said  Rachel. 
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Treasure  Trove 

BY  LEE  WILSON  DODD 

BRONZE  ripples  o’er  a peacock  sea 

Ran  from  the  death-fires  of  the  sun; 
Like  Juliet  from  her  balcony 
Leaned  forth  one  wistful  star,  but  one: 

And  fronting  the  brief  flare,  with  eyes 
Tear-tremulous  as  the  star’s  lone  eye, 

A boy  whose  wakened  wonder  dies 
Not  ever,  watched  the  sun-fires  die. 

They  sank.  But  in  the  boy’s  pure  breast 
Fails  not  forever  now  that  flame 
Of  immanent  beauty,  manifest 

A moment  ere  the  shadows  came — 

Plumed,  purple  shadows  from  below 
The  sea’s  broad  rim  to  dull  the  day 
And  muffle  the  wan  afterglow 
And  fold  the  embered  dusk  away. 

Lives  in  the  deep  heart  of  the  boy 
That  casual  splendor,  and  the  far 
Faint  loveliness,  the  wistful  joy 
Of  evening’s  shyly  venturing  star. 

And  he  shall  drudge  allotted  years 
Of  weary  dearth,  but  lose  not  this 
Soul-garnered  magic  that  endears 
Life,  like  an  unforgotten  kiss. 
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Ninepins  and  Necromancy 

BY  FRANCES  WILSON  HUARD 


HE  motor  stopped. 
Looking  ahead  of  us,  I 
saw  the  road  barred  by 
a group  of  men,  evi- 
dently much  interested 
in  something  going  on 
in  front  of  them. 

“ What’s  the  matter?”  I queried  of  the 
hired  chauffeur. 

“They’re  playing  ninepins.” 

“What?” 

“Ninepins.  Don’t  you  see?  We’d 
spoil  their  game  if  we  went  through.” 

It  sounded  too  absurd  to  be  true,  so 
we  climbed  out  of  the  car  and  advanced 
on  foot. 

Neither  the  noise  of  our  horn  nor  our 
approach  attracted  the  attention  of  these 
sturdy  Breton  peasants  who  had  set  up 
their  Sunday  game  in  the  broad  high- 
way,  regardless  of  their  own  or  oth- 
ers’ comfort.  As  we  came  up  with 
them  a handsome  chap  threw  a sou  into 
a hat  on  the  ground  and  took  his  posi- 
tion. 

Four  pins  fell. 

“May  I have  a shot?”  asked  our 
chauffeur  from  behind,  thereby  some- 
what arousing  the  curiosity  of  the 
group. 

“Certainly.” 

He  passed  his  penny. 

Four. 

“And  I?  May  I have  one?” 

“Will  madame  honor  us?” 

It  may  seem  incredible,  but  when  half 
a dozen  pairs  of  wistful  gray  eyes  were 
turned  toward  me  I was  suddenly  seized 
with  stage  fright.  My  hands  trembled, 
and  in  my  anxiety  to  outdo  myself  I 
missed  my  aim.  One  pin  fell. 

It  was  apparently  a foregone  conclu- 
sion that  H.  would  try  to  redeem  the 
family  honor,  and  he  was  invited  to  take 
a shot. 

Seven ! 

The  contents  of  the  hat,  minus  two 
pennies,  set  aside  after  each  game  to 
supply  drinks  for  the  party,  were  poured 
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into  H.’s  hand.  I can’t  say  that  the 
enthusiasm  over  his  triumph  was  gen- 
eral, but  when  they  saw  him  throw  down 
a coin  and  recommence  a game,  the 
somewhat  tightened  lines  of  their  sallow 
faces  broadened  out,  and  one  or  two 
actually  smiled. 

The  morning  sun  had  climbed  high 
into  the  heavens  when  the  last  game 
came  to  an  end  and  our  chauffeur  beat 
a hasty  retreat  in  the  direction  of  our 
motor. 

“But  our  drinks?  Aren’t  you  going 
to  touch  glasses  with  us?  You’re  not 
going  away  without  letting  us  drink  your 
health?  What  was  the  use  of  playing?” 
The  clamor  was  so  genial  and  so  general 
that  we  quickly  made  up  our  minds  to 
have  the  motor  follow  us,  and  started  off 
with  the  group.  Besides,  it  was  noon, 
and  a gnawing  feeling  made  me  hope 
that  luncheon  might  be  procured  with- 
out going  any  farther. 

The  inn  to  which  they  led  us  was 
clean,  bright,  and  cheerful;  the  hostess 
round,  ruddy,  and  cordial.  Our  short 
promenade  across  the  village  had  proved 
that  it  contained  enough  rickety  old 
houses,  tumble-down  mills,  water-logged 
shipwrecks,  and  grinning  old  salts  to 
satisfy  the  most  ardent  desires  of  any 
young  painter  and  to  busy  him  during 
an  entire  summer  vacation.  We  decided 
to  stay. 

We  became  quickly  acquainted  with 
the  village  and  its  inhabitants,  thanks  to 
our  hostess,  who  seemed  to  take  an  im- 
mediate fancy  to  us,  and  whose  chief 
delight  was  to  hear  us  talk  English.  I 
had  often  heard  of  the  similarity  between 
Welsh  and  Breton,  but,  as  my  native 
tongue  had  nothing  in  common  .with 
either,  I was  somewhat  puzzled,  and 
never  entirely  comprehended  why  our 
conversation  plunged  her  into  such  ec- 
stasies. 

It  seemed  that  she  even  relieved  her 
one  maid  of  the  duty  of  serving  our 
breakfast,  attending  to  our  wants  her- 
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As  t$r-  the  dihgt’Ocev  rlt’K  rickety  old 

kind, 

whilhf  yattie? up  TjOc^  the  inn  every 
morning,  bringing  passengers  and  par- 
rels of  a II.  descriptions.. 

A Halt  would  He  made  foe  itifieh  and 
then  the  taijt  of  reloading.  wpuld  com- 
rnencc.  It  wav  eertamlp  Amazing  to  see 
our -sturdy  hostess  standing  on  * ladder 
passing  tip  bundles,  with. 'a  muscle  that 
would  have  been  envied  hy  many  ;v  nttU- 
tant 'Suffragette,  and  1 often  yvpndered 
how  equilibrium  was  mam  tamed  once 
the  coach  was  duly  charged. 

One  morning  the  load  was  heavier 
ttejh  usual,  wh ile ■■i^sid.es'thefiev-i.edR  fjUt' 
one  passenger,  a rather  timid  young 
•salesman  who  was  making  hb  hist  .jour- 
ney in  those  parts.  M a d ame  G n ilb n 1 
was  disconsolate,  tot  the  old  coach  had 
about  all  it  could  carry,  and  there  were 
still  a basket  of  chickens  and  jo  unfortu- 
nate baby  calf  Xu  be  put.  somewhere. 

The  coachman,  already  upon 
the  hnv.  was  becoming:  Impa- 
tient iind  threiiferifHl  ri:»  drive 

off  without",  the  goods,-  M.'I- 
despairing 
K I a n ce  a bo  it  t her , and,  c I i m h- 
Mtlg  down  itoio  her  ladder 
e:d k-d  i"o  a farm -ban d standing 
ne>r  io 

"Hegel  Yud],  ,_Be1p.!v  . 

The  two  >.i.  i.-i  d »be  caff, 
Madame  GinUmp  riptitted  the 
door  of  rht  ^ay|i,  .sitd  rhe 

tossed 

ljnto  fhc:  prVSence  of  th'-  as- 
tonished knigbr  of  the  trade, 
ohdt  the  ojacbman,  rc-lishing 
tbv  lokc:,  fa  In-,  whip  /all  on 
•1  the  horses  and  nil  they  went. 

*-A  The  bid  man  ydto  passed  me 

the  ball  fur  -rhe  first  shot  at 
5jppY  mhfcjdhs  that  Hbnday  morning 

Wtf  tUfUcd  put  tf»  he  the  village 

s#  ntilkr.  and  he  apd  i soon,  htri 

W damf  fast  friends.  3F<>r  v-hik 


sell  in  mdt  r t«.  indulge  flue  inordinate 
passion,  Ar  Hrst.  I thought  it  was  mock- 
ety  until  one  dav  I heard  her  lauding  us 
to  a neighbor,  saying  that  her  guests 
were  "■if  mrarfriV'  knowing  how  t« 
" bot-{t%u.ine  U filii-he-ptlavithe^'  and  appar- 
ently understanding  what  they  said  th 
each  other. 

Of  distractions  there  were  none.  ! be 
village  was  to* > small:,  'rhe  otily  inci- 
dents th  at  per urted  tx>  bre:.ik  the  a bsol u te 
calm  of  the  phu  t Wg.fit  the  horriecorriing 
of  the  fishing-boArsi  the  \Vbfrktj  market, 
atfd  fhe  arrival  of  t he  ddi^ene*.  r'\  . • ; 

Young  and  old  never  seemed  to  tire  of 
visiting  rh>:  Hsh-markef.,  for  «s  softn  as 
the  first  sail  Would  enrer  port  ahuge 
hell  v»as  rung,  and  from  a! i quarters  one 
could  see  men.  wornt-rd  and  cmMtvn  hur- 
ryingtoward  the  doc k s p f bring b the  only 
pc  eons  financially  the: 

balf-clozen  buyers  for  the  neigh  burs’  sai- 
dint  factories.  ■ .•  ■ ;V'." f.  A.  y- 


>THk  \Ve*Rv£*?P&' 
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1 HI?  V III  AC*  CQSMINBD  ENOUGH  fHCKPTY  oU>  HO'  SFS  ,JM.i  GPINMN-  ► DU\  SaI  IS 


'‘Hut  your  son : W on't  he  continue 
your  trade?  W hat  is  his  business r‘* 
“He  is  in  the  itaVy,  like  ail  the  other 
lads  of  this  parr  of  the  country.  T hey 
go  there  because  the  nation  demands 
three  tears  of  their  lives  as  a tribute; 


“Because  after  me  no  one  will  ever 
grind  in  this  old  mill.  I am  the  last  of 
my  kind.  To-day  people  go  to  the  grain- 
elevators  and  are  buying  prepared  flour 
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they  stay  because  they’ve  learned  the  My  American  practicality  was 
trade.  They  marry  as  soon  as  they  squelched.  I had  forgotten  for  an  in- 
become  quartermasters,  their  w ives  seek  stant  that  I was  in  Brittany,  the  home  of 
situations  as  cooks  or  maids  in  the  big  the  past,  the  country  of  tradition, 
cities,  and  the  old  folk  are  left  to  bring  To  his  unrenuinerative  trade  of  miller, 
up  the  children.  If  they  have  been  for-  old  Carentec  added  one  for  which  1 have 
tunate,  three  or  four  years  after  a cam-  been  unable  to  find  a name  save  that  of 
paign  the  family  is  once  again  united,  “ village  blesscr.”  For  he  was  a goodly 
buvsa  little  plot  of  ground,  and  starts  the  man  and  every  fortnight  could  be  seen 
building  of  a house  to  which  the  master  going  about  from  house  to  house  purify- 
will  return  when  he  receives  his  pension  ing  the  hearths  with  holy  water  and 
at  forty-five."  mumbling  various  orisons.  In  his  own 

It  was  thus  that  old  Philippe  Carentec  humble  dwelling  he  had  a strange  collec- 
came  to  escort  me  to  the  spot  w here  he  tion  of  saintly  statues,  crudely  hewn  out 

was  superintending  the  construction  of  of  wood,  most  naively  painted,  but  ven- 

his  son’s  future  home.  crated  by  all  the  peasants  of  the  outlying 

“AH  the  material  is  first-class,”  he  country.  Carentec  would  invoke  any 
exclaimed.  “That’s  why  it  costs  so  saint  and  say  a prayer  in  your  behalf 
much  to  build.”  And  I was  obliged  to  for  the  sum  of  five  sous.  But  for  fifty 
pinch  myself  in  order  ro  grow  enthu-  centimes,  statue  and  hlesser  would  come 
siastic  over  granite  blocks  and  slate  tiles.  to  your  home  to  enhance  the  miracle. 

“ But  why  on  earth  didn’t  you  build  of  For  example.  Saint  Eutrope  was  sup- 
brick?  Think  of  the  time  and  labor  posed  to  he  a protector  against  dropsy, 
saved,  not  to  mention  the  economy.”  Saints  Ravin  and  Rasiphe  against  wasps 
“But,  madame,  brick  lasts  only  eight  and  hornets,  and  Saint  Hilarion  against 
hundred  years!”  witchcraft. 
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a large  garden  surrounded  by  a wall. 
Everything  he  might  need  for  his  well- 
being  or  comfort  was  furnished  him 
through  the  credulity  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  all  because  he  was  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  casting  spells,  calling 
up  spirits,  and  mesmerizing  persons. 

When  I first  mentioned  him  to  our 
innkeeper’s  wife  her  smiling  face  fell 
and  a little  frown  gathered  on  her  brow. 

“ Be  careful,  madame;  he  has  extraor- 
dinary powers.  If  you  get  on  the 
wrong  side  of  him  he’ll  have  the  wolves 
run  after  you  at  night.  Why,  only  last 
week  Madame  Mahe.  who  sent  for  a doc- 
tor for  her  sick  husband,  instead  of  con- 
sulting him,  had  half  her  chickens  stolen 
by  a three-horned  devil  who  spit  flame. 
The  poor  dear  soul  had  such  a fright  that 
she  is  still  in  bed.” 


see  the  other  point.  In  this  enlightened 
age  it  isn't  possible  to  believe  still  in 
sorcerers.” 

My  language  was  evidently  too  com- 
plicated for  him  to  grasp,  for  he  looked 
at  me  with  such  an  astonished  air  that  1 
repeated.  “There  are  no  sorcerers  here, 
are  there?” 

“Why*  yes,  of  course.” 

“Bah!” 

My  incredulity,  instead  of  arousing  his 
indignation, seemed  merely  to  strengthen 
his  belief,  and  in  a very  polite  but  supe- 
rior fashion  he  advised  me  not  to  speak 
scoffingly  of  the  Black  Arts,  as  he  should 
hate  to  have  any  ill  luck  befall  me  while 
in  Brittany. 

“ But  your  sorcerer,  does  he  live 
among  you  ? Can  you 
poinr  him  out  to  me?” 

Father  Carentec  -|~--'Tini'irrrr~ 

took  down  his  coat 
from  a nail,  clapped 
his  hat  with  flowing 
ribbons  on  his  head, 
and  we  started  to 
walk  briskly  toward 
the  farther  end  of  the  ' 

village.  About  a hun- 
dred yards  from  the 
mill  we  were  passed 
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A few  days  later  we  walked  to  Guin-  ev  idently  guessed  our  intentions,  instead 
gamp  to  spend  the  afternoon.  We  were  of  evaporating  or  disappearing  into  the 
delayed  starting  back,  and  night  had  ground,  took  to  his  heels  and  fled, 
closed  in  before  we  emerged  from  a little  The  race  was  not  long,  however,  for, 
side  path  which  we  had  taken  in  order  hindered  by  his  flowing  draperies,  the 
to  shorten  our  rbute.  Bv  the  time  we  ghost  was  soon  overtaken.  H.  seized 
reached  the  highroad  leading  to  the  vil-  him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  pres- 
lage  it  was  as  dark  as  pitch  and  the  sea  ently  the  two  were  sprawling  on  the 
wind  was  howling  dismally  in  the  pine-  ground.  In  a moment’s  time  we  had  our 
trees.  The  Mahes*  isolated  cottage  was  fine  fellow  bound  by  his  own  sheet, 
the  first  sign  of  civilisation,  and  as  we  “Here,  carry  this/'  said  H.,  thrusting; 
approached  it  the  sound  of  a hideous  a large  market  basket  into  my  hands* 
groan  and  a clanking  chain  met  my  and,  taking  the  gibbering  peasant  by  the 
astonished  ears.  I must  admit  that  I collar,  he  started  to  march  him  toward 
shrank  closer  to  H.,  and  that  when  a the  inn. 

white*  vision-like  form  darted  across  the  By  this  time  my  curiosity  had  got  the 
road  I grabbed  his  arm  in  terror.  better  of  my  fright,  and  I plunged  my 

“ Come  on!  We’ve  got  the  scamp  this  arm  into  the  basket,  only  to  give  a 
time,’*  hissed  H.  in  my  ear  as  he  sprang  little  shriek  and  hastily  withdraw  it  as 
forward.  three  frightened  chickens  audibly'  resent- 

I followed,  and  the  phantom,  who  had  ed  my  investigations. 


and  fwfeceu*  -Qf  .Mi..' 
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Our  arrival  created  a sensation,  and 
our  now  harmless  captive  slunk  into 
the  corner  near  the  chimney,  sheepishly 
hanging  his  head. 

“That  fellow  is  no  sorcerer— ‘he’s  a 
thief!*’  said  H.  “Go  and  fetch  me  the 
mayor  and  the  gendarmes.  I’m  going 
to  have  him  arrested/* 

No  one  moved.  All  seemed  too  fearful 
of  the  sorcerer  to  raise  a hand  against 
him. 

“Here/’  said  H.  to  me,  putting  his 
hand  into  his  back  pocket  and  pulling 
out  a revolver,  “take  this,  and  if  he 
moves  while  I am  gone,  shoot  him/’ 

The  inn  gradually  filled  up,  but  the 
awe-stricken  crowd  was  silent.  Madame 
Guillou,  on  her  knees  in  one  corner, 
threw  distressed  glances  in  my  direction 
and  audibly  recited  her  rosary. 

At  the  end  of  a very  few  moments, 


Interior 

which  l am  sure  had  seemed  intermi- 
nable to  every  one,  H.  reappeared.  He 
walked  straight  tow  ard  the  sorcerer,  and, 
whipping  out  a pair  of  scissors,  snipped 
oft'  a lock  of  his  hair  and  a piece  of  the 
sheet  which  was  still  hanging  about  his 
shoulders.  Then  drawing  a red-covered 
book  from  his  pocket,  he  solemnly  placed 
his  trophies  upon  it,  lastly  producing  and 
adding  to  the  pile  an  enormous  bishop’s 
ring  which  we  had  purchased  as  a curi- 
osity some  time  before. 

Raising  the  book  on  his  outstretched 
arms  to  the  height  of  his  own  shoulders, 
he  commenced  to  make  a tour  of  the 
room,  solemnly  chanting, 

“ Ena,  Meena,  Mina,  Mo! 

Catch  a nigger  by  the  toe. 

If  he  hollers,  let  him  go — 

Ena,  Meena,  Mina,  Mo!*’ 

The  onlookers  were  hypnotized,  and 
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strangest  of  all.  the-  sorcerer  was  by  no  toward  whose  center  the  lighted  fuse  was 
means  the  least-terrified  nf  the  crowd.  gradually  creeping  1 he  smell  of  singed 
I he  absurdtrv of  the  situatioti  .began  hair  and  huming  linen  was  becoming 
ro  «l;uv?»  or,  i!iv,  and  mv  excitement  nauseating,  w hen  .presently  a Tremendous 
tiiifud  Hite*  an  almost  incsisfihl..  desjru  de.tunar.ion  and  a glaring  white  light 
to  burst  out  iawghtne.  caused  all  r hose  pour  Bretons,  nnaceus- 

Waiking  slowly  toward  the  center  of  turned  ro  the  explosion  of  flashlight  pow- 
the  mom,.  H.  placed  tlic  lock  of  hair  and  dec.  ro  fall  to  their  knees  and  cry  our  m 
the  lur  of  -Ji.;  * io  ;t  plate  (>n  the  t.-ilde:  if  f i or. 

then,  ordetmy  ihat  the  basket  contain-  “ Fhy  power  is  ended- f*  aJmekt-d  H. 
tty?  the  stolen  chickens  be  brought  in,  he  f ff'fn  t he  midst,  of  the  .srpjoke*  stuffing  -nti'r' 
ft-ather  from  each  of  .the.  Baedeker  .into,' his  ■ ^ V '--F-try;  //  .'.-.'.vy;  ■•. 

pour  r;.yk hue  buds,  added  it  ro  the  cun-  And  the  pour  semre-rer  was  . a sorry 
u ms . ..f  the  plate,  and  sprinkled  the  specimen  to  heboid  when  the  .gendarmes; 
cvht^fe' -with  gift**  i itnaghltd  was- black  arrived  b*  arrest  him. 
pepper.,  ai!  the  y lttie  continuing  his  in-  ['he  ritor  morning  when  looked  out 
< .motion-,  of"  the  u indue  ! bi  held  a ' fjnee.r  group 
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ARION  usually  had  the 
breakfast  things  done 
and  the  two  rooms  of 
the  cabin  brushed  out 
with  the  sedge  broom, 
and  was  sweeping  off 
the  porch  in  front,  when 
the  sun  came  up  over  the  rim  of  the  other 
mountain.  She  always  saw  it  with  a 
kind  of  expectancy,  as  though  some 
time  something  else  might  come  with  it. 

She  was  the  second  wife  of  Steve  Bir- 
den;  his  first  had  been  her  own  elder 
sister,  Darthula,  and  she  had  always 
thought  of  him  as  Steve  only,  and  never 
as  a possible  husband.  Marion  had  lived 
with  Steve  and  Darthula,  and  when  her 
sister’s  sudden  and  tragic  death  had 
left  three  little  boys  motherless — three, 
counting  the  one  who  came  into  the 
world  when  Darthula  went  out — there 
had  been  nothing  to  do  but  for  her  to  go 
right  on  taking  care  of  them.  And  then 
after  a while,  Steve,  who  was  a preacher 
of  the  Gospel  and  could  not  afford  to 
lay  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  sin- 
ners, had  thought  they  ought  to  marry. 
But  her  marriage  had  not  stopped 
the  thought  that  there  was  something 
else. 

Her  own  child,  also  a boy,  was  nearly 
three,  and  there  was  the  prospect  of 
another  baby  in  the  cabin  when  one 
morning  a man,  not  a neighbor  or  any 
one  she  knew,  let  down  the  bars  at  the 
end  of  the  wheel-tracks  that  led  through 
the  cotton-patch  out  to  the  road  and 
came  toward  the  house.  It  was  one  of 
the  middle  days  of  the  week,  but  the 
stranger  had  on  Sunday  clothes.  He 
was  of  a strong  and  stocky  build,  and 
walked  with  a lightness,  a care -free 
movement,  that  at  once  attracted  Mari- 
on’s attention.  “You  don’t  'pear  to  be 
totin’  no  troubles,”  she  thought,  and 
went  on  sweeping  the  porch  while  she 
waited  for  the  man  to  come  up. 

She  was  more  delicately  and  slenderly 
made  than  most  mountain  women,  with 
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a great  deal  of  bronze  - colored,  half- 
curling hair,  and  the  texture  of  skin 
that  frequently  goes  with  it;  the  ex- 
treme whiteness  of  her  slender  throat 
caught  the  eye  instantly.  She  had  brown 
eyes  and  a tender  face  a little  marred  by 
lines  of  premature  and  overmuch  care. 
There  was  already  weariness  mingling 
with  her  look  of  youth,  yet  there  was 
about  her,  too,  that  brightness  which  the 
color  of  her  hair  seemed  to  demand — 
even  sometimes  a sharpness,  as  Steve 
had  discovered  since  he  had  been  her 
husband. 

Then  the  man  came  up,  and  she  said 
“Good  morning.” 

“ Same  to  you,”  said  the  man, 
genially.  His  first  impression  had  been 
of  her  hair  and  her  slender  neck.  “Is 
this,”  he  asked,  “the  Steve  Birden 
place?  That  is,  does  he  still  live  here?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Marion. 

The  man’s  eyes  were  blue  and  humor- 
ous. He  had  the  tanned  face  and  general 
look  of  the  mountaineer  in  his  best 
clothes,  yet  with  the  addition  of  some- 
thing— it  could  be  plainly  told  that  he 
had  been  out  and  seen  the  world.  “Apd 
are  you,”  he  asked,  with  a smiling,  good- 
fellowship  glance,  “Marion?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  she  said  again,  quickly. 
She  had  for  a moment  a breathlessly 
startled  look;  she  was  swept  suddenly 
by  that  feeling  of  something  some  day 
arising  other  than  the  red  sun  over  the 
mountain-top. 

“Don’t  know  me,  do  you?”  smiled  the 
stranger.  “ Don’t  recollect  me,  do  you  ?” 

“No,  sir,  I reckon  not,”  said  Marion. 
“You  can’t  be,”  she  questioned,  “Steve’s 
brother  Doc  from  th’  West?” 

“Why  can’t  I?”  He  stepped  forward 
in  his  quick,  light  way  to  reach  her  half- 
extended  hand,  and  took  it  in  a hearty 
grasp.  “Yes,  I’m  Doc,  Marion.  Where’s 
Steve — somewhere  about  the  place?” 

“He’s  sleepin’,”  said  Marion,  “but 
I’ll  wake  him.  He’s  been  preachin’ 
every  night  till  he’s  wore  out.” 
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“Still  at  it,  is  he?”  Doc’s  eyes,  return- 
ing to  her,  had  the  humorous  look.  “Let 
him  rest  awhile.  I’ll  cool  off  out  here. 
Hit’s  hot  work,”  he  added,  “climbin’ 
that  old  yaller  mountain  road;  I could 
recollect  every  foot  of  it  as  I come  up. 
Hit’s  been  seventeen  years  since  I went 
down  it  th’  last  time;  I was  runnin’ 
away  then.”  He  took  her  into  his  confi- 
dence suddenly  with  one  of  his  genial 
glances.  “Steve  had  jest  give  me  my 
last  lickin’!”  ' 

The  more  she  looked  at  him  the  more 
she  saw  that  there  was  nothing  like 
Steve  about  him.  She  could  easily  con- 
ceive that  in  taking  a father’s  place  to 
this  younger  brother  Steve  might  have 
abused  his  privileges. 

“ You  don’t  ’pear  to  be  hurtin’  none 
over  it  I”  was  her  silent  reflection. 

After  Steve  had  got  up  and  the 
brothers  were  talking  out  on  the  porch, 
she  came  out  and  stood  in  the  doorway. 
Steve  was  saying: 

“You  haven’t  got  no  family  yet,  I 
don’t  reckon?” 

“No,  not  yet!”  Doc’s  breezy  voice 
answered.  Seeing  her  standing  there, 
he  threw  her  his  smiling,  easy  glance. 
“None  of  the  girls  won’t  have  me!” 

“No,  I know  they  won’t!”  she  re- 
turned, crisply,  the  words  and  her  look 
paying  him  unconscious  tribute. 

He  laughed  his  ready  laugh.  “No,  I’ll 
tell  you  now  ’tis,”  he  said.  “I  love  ’em 
all,  but  none  enough!” 

Her  eyes  went  from  the  figure  he  made 
to  that  of  her  husband.  Steve  had  a 
sanctimonious  and  shrunken  appearance 
in  his  black  alpaca  coat.  “You’d  better 
stay  thataway,”  she  advised;  “you  see 
Steve  here,  what  too  much  marryin’s 
done  for  him!” 

The  brother  slapped  him  on  the  leg. 
“That’s  one  on  you,  old  man!  I reckon 
vou  do  sorter  stand  as  a warnin’!”  Then 
he  said  with  a fraternal  freedom,  an  eye 
on  Marion,  “She  must  be  jest  a little  bit 
of  a cat,  ain’t  she,  Steve?  I’ve  been  told 
them  red-headed  ones  was  bound  to  be.” 

“Marion  hasn’t  never  yet  come  under 
the  sanctifyin’  influences  of  grace,”  said 
Steve,  directing  his  glance  toward  his 
wife.  From  the  look  it  was  plain  that 
she  was  under  his  displeasure  on  this 
point;  a wife  who  was  an  unbeliever 
could  but  be  a reproach  to  him. 


“Oh,  that’s  the  case,  is  it?”  Doc  re- 
sponded. He  turned  his  humorous  look 
back  to  Marion.  “Ain’t  you  got  no 
religion  at  all — not  nary  little  bit  after 
bein’  so  near  to  it  all  this  time?  Ain’t 
you  never  heard  the  voice  from  the  ark 
callin’  to  come  in  out  o’  th’  wet?” 

“Yes,”  admitted  Marion,  “a  time  or 
two.”  She  had  returned  Steve’s  look 
with  something  like  accusation  in  her 
face.  “But  them  times  I couldn’t  well 
leave  what  I was  at  t’  ’bey  th’  voice.” 

“What  was  you  at?”  asked  Doc,  his 
eyes  twinkling. 

“Babies  mostly.  Darthula’s,  an’  then 
my  own.  Hit’s  happened  I’ve  never 
been  without  one  whenever  th’  spirit’s 
spoke.” 

“The  Lord  will  always  find  a way  for 
them  that  truly  desire  to  seek  His  altar,” 
interposed  the  Pharisaical  tones  of  Steve, 
and  nis  brother  checked  a sudden  un- 
righteous impulse  toward  him. 

“Sure,  Marion!”  he  said  with  suspi- 
cious acquiescence;  “you  ort  to  never 
let  a little  thing  like  babies  hinder  th’ 
work  o’  grace — that’s  plumb  foolish!” 

Her  eyes  flashed  him  a look  that  was 
like  understanding,  and  as  she  went  back 
into  the  house  his  own  followed  her. 

“All  the  same,  you  could  be  jest  a 
little  bit  of  a cat,  I shouldn’t  wonder!” 
he  reflected  toward  her. 

Later,  as  she  paused  again  in  the 
doorway,  Doc  was  saying,  “No,  I’ve 
been  stock-raisin’  principally.  Hit  suits 
me — knocks  all  th’  spots  off  from  lookin’ 
a plow-mule  in  th’  face,  an’  there’s  more 
money  in  it.”  He  was  standing  up,  his 
hands  making  a pleasant  rattle  in  both 
his  pockets. 

“Vou  must  be  plumb  wealthy,”  she 
thought,  somewhat  wistfully. 

She  went  back  to  the  kitchen,  where 
Darthula’s  oldest  bov,  Daniel,  remon- 
strated with  her  for  tbe  extravagance  of 
fried  chicken  in  honor  of  the  visitor. 
“They  ain’t  no  more  this  size,  an’  hit 
was  to  buy  your  snuff  with,  Marion.” 

“I’ll  make  out  ’thout  th’  snuff,”  she 
said. 

“Your  cotton-patch  don’t  agree  with 
my  eyes,  old  man,”  said  Doc  to  Steve  a 
morning  or  two  after.  He  was  walking 
about,  stretching  his  arms  as  though 
seeking  an  outlet  for  their  energy.  He 
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was  already  through  with  his  visit  to  his 
brother,  but  for  some  reason  he  was  not 
quite  ready  to  leave  the  mountain.  This 
reason  was  Marion. 

“The  mule’s  done  finished  her  break- 
fast,” said  Steve,  slyly. 

The  years  had  changed  the  position  of 
the  two  brothers.  Doc  was  master  now, 
with  money  in  his  pockets,  and  the  air 
of  a high-handed,  lightly  condescending 
lord  of  things. 

“Don’t  never  think  I’ll  pass  up  any 
bluff  like  that!”  he  laughed.  “Where’s 
th’  gears  an’  plow?”  He  started  for  the 
barn,  Darthula’s  boy,  Daniel,  running 
along  at  his  side,  and  the  smaller  ones 
following.  This  big,  breezy  Uncle  Doc 
had  captured  all  their  hearts. 

At  dinner  that  day  he  looked  ruefully 
at  the  blisters  he  had  made  in  his  hands, 
and  Marion’s  brown  eyes  showed  sisterly 
sympathy.  “Hit’s  Steve’s  dog-goned  ol* 
mule!”  he  said  with  his  laughing  glance 
on  his  brother.  “I’m  wore  out  pushin’ 
her  ahead  of  th’  plow!  I’ve  'bout  de- 
cided to  lay  off  an’  go  hoss-huntin’ — I 
b’lieve  by  tryin’  right  hard  I c’n  git 
better  suited.” 

, Just  before  dark  he  came  back  riding 
a big,  shining-coated  bay.  “ Purty,  ain’t 
he?”  he  said  to  Daniel,  who  had  run  out 
through  the  cotton  to  let  down  the  bars. 
“ Did  I give  too  much  ?”  he  asked  Steve, 
and  named  the  price. 

Marion  from  the  porch  looked  with 
admiring  eyes. 

“You  could  ride  him,”  Doc  said  to 
her;  “he’s  gentleness  an’  go  combined.” 

“Same  as  you,”  she  thought,  quickly. 
“I  reckon  not,”  she  said  aloud  and 
slightly  coloring.  But  after  the  boys  had 
all  ridden  out  to  the  bars  and  back,  even 
to  little  David  in  front  of  Daniel,  Doc 
again  asked  her  to  try. 

“Don’t  you  want  to,  sure  enough?” 
he  urged,  and  she  blushed  along  her 
slender,  white  neck,  and  shook  her  head. 
“Now,  why’s  that?”  puzzled  he  to  him- 
self, and  then  was  suddenly  overwhelmed 
by  knowledge.  “I  thought  all  you 
mountain  women  rode,”  he  said,  awk- 
wardly, and  led  the  horse  away  in 
embarrassment,  reproaching  himself  for 
not  having  understood — and  for  other 
things  also.  “Soon’s  I c’n  clean  out 
them  cotton  rows,  I’ll  hike!”  he  said, 
with  the  shamed  feeling  of  an  intruder; 


and  a day  or  two  later  when  he  had 
stopped  in  the  kitchen  door  for  a drink 
he  said  with  some  effort  to  Marion:  “I 
make  one  more,  don’t  I ? I reckon  you 
wouldn’t  tell  me  if  I did  wear  out  my 
welcome?” 

“ Steve’s  well  pleased  at  gittin’  his  crop 
laid  by  for  him,”  she  answered,  with  that 
hint  of  possible  spiciness  he  had  more 
than  once  seen  in  her.  Then  she  said, 
with  a burst  of  honest  compunction: 
“I’m  ’shamed  of  him — you’d  jest  as  well 
to  know  it — settin’  in  th’  shade  an’ 
leavin’  you  t’  do  it  all!  I aim  to  tell 
him  so!” 

“Shucks!”  he  said,  putting  the  dipper 
back  in  the  water-bucket.  “ He’s  got  to 
preach,  ain’t  he?  Let ’im  alone;  mean’ 
th’  bay  hoss’s  plumb  enjoyin’  ourselves 
— if  we  ain’t  in  th’  way.” 

“You  ain’t  in  th’  way,”  replied 
Marion. 

One  day  Darthula’s  youngest,  little 
Dicky,  had  brought  his  Uncle  Doc’s  din- 
ner down  to  the  held  to  him,  and  late 
in  the  afternoon  Steve  came  hurrying 
across  the  plowed  ground. 

“Take  out  your  horse  and  go  for  the 
doctor,  quick  as  you  can!”  he  said.  In 
his  voice  was  unmistakable  stress.  “Go 
by  the  bam  and  git  the  saddle,”  he 
turned  to  add. 

“Will  I have  time  for  that?”  Doc 
questioned.  He  had  already  thrown  the 
gears  from  the  horse  and  unhooked  the 
plow. 

“Hit’s  minutes,  I reckon”;  Steve’s 
lips  seemed  dry.  Doc  leaped  to  the  bare 
back  of  the  bay,  took  the  fence  at  a low 
place  near  the  road,  and  crashed  through 
the  short  space  of  undergrowth.  “Hit’s 
minutes,  old  hoss,”  he  said,  and  shook 
out  the  bridle. 

The  short  mile  out  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  was  at  the  bay’s  best  pace, 
but  going  down,  much  as  his  rider’s 
heart  might  call  for  speed,  was  a little 
slower.  At  the  steepest  pitches  Doc 
tightened  rein,  on  the  easier  slopes 
plunged  downward  recklessly.  Reaching 
the  foot,  he  glanced  back  at  the  yellow 
road  stretching  up  and  up,  and  pulled 
out  his  watch  as  the  bay  took  the  level  at 
a swift,  easy  gallop. 

Daniel  had  the  bars  down  for  the  doc- 
tor when  they  got  back,  and  they  swept 
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through  the  cotton-patch  to  the  front  of 
the  cabin;  then  Doc  went  down  to  the 
field  and  sat  under  a chestnut-tree,  and 
there  about  sundown  Daniel  found  him. 

“ Pa  says  will  you  put  th’  mule  in  the 
doctor’s  buggy?  I’m  goin’  to  take  him 
home  an’  ride  the  mule  back.  Pa  says 
tell  you  hit’s  all  right.” 

“Big  boy!”  said  Uncle  Doc.  “Ain’t 
you  ’fraid  the  moonlight  ’ll  git  you  down 
yonder  on  th’  mountain-side?” 

As  he  led  the  mule  out  to  the  buggy, 
the  doctor,  who  was  waiting,  reached  to 
shake  hands  with  him.  “I  was  just  tell- 
ing your  brother,”  he  said,  “that  if  any 
other  man  on  this  mountain  had  come 
for  me,  I’d  have  been  too  late.  You 
wouldn’t  part  with  that  horse  of  yours  ?” 

“No,”  said  Doc,  in  his  crisp  way;  “I 
reckon  I’ll  keep  him!” 

Although  Marion  had  come  back  from 
those  gates  which  had  almost  opened  for 
her,  she  came  alone — a little  grave  out 
in  the  orchard  held  a first  baby  daughter 
that  had  never  opened  eyes  into  life. 
With  arms  unwontedly  empty,  Marion 
secretly  mourned  this  daughter,  yet 
after  a few  weeks  that  very  emptiness 
became  her  danger.  Something  new  was 
beginning  to  stir  in  her  heart — some- 
thing subtle  and  alarming. 

Doc  had  begun  to  guard  his  thoughts 
less  carefully.  Marion  had  acquired 
a new  allurement  in  his  eyes : she 
seemed  to  him  now  very  slight  and 
young;  the  small,  white  neck  that 
seemed  hardly  able  to  support  her  head 
of  heavy-growing,  reddish  hair  perpetu- 
ally drew  his  glance  toward  her.  And 
the  fact  that  she  avoided  these  glances, 
that  her  brown  eyes  could  not  meet  his 
smiling  blue  ones,  made  him  remember 
too  often  that  he  had  saved  her  life — 
what  a man  had  saved  was  his  own! 

With  the  season’s  crops  “laid  by,” 
there  was  no  further  need  of  him  and  the 
bay  horse  in  com  or  cotton  field;  he 
talked  of  leaving,  yet  did  not  go.  And 
then  came  on  the  great  yearly  revi- 
val, sweeping  valley  and  mountain,  and 
Steve,  whose  zeal  for  souls  never  failed 
to  rise  upon  these  occasions,  urged  his 
brother’s  staying  till  the  meetings  were 
over. 

“Hit  may  be,”  said  Steve  to  Marion, 
“th’  spirit  of  th’  Lord  workin’  upon  him, 


to  restrain  him  an’  lead  him  to  repent- 
ance.” And  she  answered,  with  a meek- 
ness she  had  not  always  shown,  “Hit 
may  be.” 

“I  pray,”  he  continued,  in  tones  of 
exhortation,  “that  th’  work  of  grace  may 
begin  in  your  heart  also;  hit’s  high  time, 
Marion.” 

And  again  she  replied,  still  meekly, 
her  head  drooping,  “I  know  it  is.” 

He  gave  the  phenomenon  a moment’s 
wonder;  it  might  be  the  work  was  al- 
ready begun.  But  it  was  the  impend- 
ing departure  that  was  quenching  her 
spirit — her  knowledge  that  life  would  be 
thenceforth  a void,  that  the  sun  rising 
over  the  other  mountain  could  thereafter 
herald  only  days,  only  a long,  blank  suc- 
cession of  days. 

From  near  and  far  gathered  the  con- 
gregation of  the  log  meeting-house  in  the 
valley  where  Steve  urgently  entreated 
the  righteous  to  better  works  and  sin- 
ners to  repentance.  Steve  in  the  pulpit 
embodied  eloquence  and  power;  and  in 
the  yearly  “big  meeting”  the  small  log 
church  was  always  filled  to  overflowing. 
Nightly,  at  dusk,  the  mountain-side  re- 
verberated with  the  rumble  of  wagons 
making  their  way  downward,  and  nightly 
in  this  procession  Doc’s  big  bay,  with 
Doc  driving,  accommodated  his  step  to 
that  of  his  brother’s  mule. 

The  yellow  road  was  moonlit — and 
Steve  not  always  with  them.  Though 
her  heart  told  her  it  was  a sin,  some  of 
these  journeys  were  like  enchantment  to 
Marion.  Yet  if,  as  sometimes  happened, 
duty  had  called  Steve  to  the  aid  of  some 
troubled  soul  whom  Satan  refused  to 
loose,  she  kept  her  body-guard  of  boys 
around  her  in  a way  that  made  Doc 
smile  significantly.  So  far  he  had  not 
wronged  her  (or  Steve)  by  look  or  word, 
though  so  far  as  his  brother  was  con- 
cerned it  would  have  been  his  creed  that 
only  what  a man  can  hold  against  all 
comers  belongs  to  him.  It  was  some- 
thing different  in  Marion  herself  and  in 
his  own  feeling  which  built  a hedge 
around  her;  something  which  kept  him 
constantly  at  war  with  himself,  denying 
his  own  impulses. 

One  night  Steve  walked  up  the  moun- 
tain behind  the  wagon,  and  with  him  a 
trembling  sinner  unable  to  let  the  grie- 
vous load  he  was  carrying  slip  from  his 
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shoulders.  The  preacher  was  laboring 
earnestly. 

“Pore  devil!”  Doc  said,  commiserat- 
ingly.  “Mebby  we’d  better  sing  a verse 
for  him — looks  like  he’s  mighty  bad  off 
fur  somethin’!” 

Marion,  with  little  David,  was  sitting 
beside  him  in  the  spring  seat,  the  boys 
behind.  Doc  was  still  frankly  a scoffer. 
Marion  knew  the  song  would  be  mock- 
ery, but  she  began  one  whose  refrain 
had  been  lingering  in  her  ears,  in  a voice 
which,  as  it  floated  out  over  the  moun- 
tain-side, held  an  arresting  possibility  of 
sweetness. 

With  lines  loose,  Doc  watched  the  out- 
lines of  her  small,  heavy-haired  head,  of 
her  face,  of  her  slender  white  throat  in 
the  moonlight.  “Where  He  leads  me,  I 
will  follow,”  ran  the  refrain,  and  when 
she  had  sung  it  three  times  and  come  to 
the  ending,  “I’ll  go  with  Him — with 
Him — all  the  wav,”  Doc,  listening,  sud- 
denly profaned  the  words. 

“Sing  it  like  you  aimed  to  do  it!”  he 
said,  leaning  toward  her  and  speaking  in 
a quick,  low  voice — the  voice  and  the 
smile  of  the  tempter.  “Think  hit’s — a 
manl” 

Her  look  sprang  toward  him — the 
swift,  answering  look;  in  his  breast  was 
a fierce  beating.  “I  reckon  you  would!” 
he  thought,  triumphantly.  But  in  the 
next  moment  that  strange  something 
with  which  he  had  never  before  reckoned 
had  set  the  wall  up  around  her,  hedg- 
ing her  from  his  passion.  He  made  an 
abrupt  motion  and  spoke  in  a needlessly 
sharp  tone  to  the  bay.  At  the  top  the 
sinner’s  trail  led  in  a different  direction, 
and  Steve  climbed  in  with  them;  and  by 
the  time  they  had  rumbled  through  the 
cotton-patch  and  stopped  at  the  cabin 
door,  Marion’s  hours  as  an  unbeliever 
were  numbered;  conviction  of  sin  had 
fallen  upon  her. 

It  worked  contrarily  with  her,  how- 
ever, hardening  instead  of  humbling;  in 
her  heart  was  hot  rebellion,  desires  of  the 
flesh — she  had  never  before  known  these 
— warring  against  the  spirit.  Like  a 
petulant  child  offered  something  other 
than  it  has  cried  for,  she  protested  in  her 
heart,  “I  ain’t  a-wantin’  to  be  saved!  I 
ain’t  a-wantin’  it!”  She  was  impatient 
with  the  children,  and  slapped  little 
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Dicky,  which  made  Daniel  say,  reprov- 
ingly: 

“ You’re  mighty  mean,  to-day,  Marion. 
You’d  better  git  you  a little  religion 
while  they’s  such  a plenty!” 

“I  ain’t  wantin’  it,”  she  repeated, 
stubbornly. 

After  dinner  the  boys  went  to  look  for 
ripe  melons  in  the  cotton;  Steve  had 
thrown  himself  on  a bed  in  a far  corner 
of  the  big  room  and  with  closed  eyes  and 
deep  respirations  was  storing  up  spiritual 
strength  for  the  night.  Marion  put  the 
cabin  in  order,  and  then,  restless,  ill  at 
ease,  reached  to  the  high  shelf  above  the 
fireplace  and  took  down  her  snuff-box. 

Of  late  she  had  secretly  discarded  the 
habit — since  hearing  Doc’s  expression  of 
disapproval — and  it  was  with  a feeling 
of  both  shame  and  defiance  that  she  took 
it  from  the  fireboard.  She  had  not  opened 
it  when  Doc  came  in. 

“You’d  better  hide  it!”  he  laughed. 

All  his  restrained  look  leaped  toward  her. 
“I’d  be  ashamed!” 

To  her  his  eyes  seemed  to  hold  but 
mockery — mockery  of  her  longing  heart, 
of  the  spiritual,  inner  voice.  Anger  stir- 
red in  her. 

“You  wouldn’t  ’low  your  wife  to  dip  ?” 
she  lightly  questioned,  and  the  taunt  in 
her  brown  eyes  made  him  stride  toward 
her,  coming  close  and  reaching  around 
for  the  snuff-box  hidden  in  the  hand 
behind  her. 

“I’ll  never  kiss  her  if  she  does!”  he 
laughed. 

Slie  stood  scarcely  breathing,  the 
strength  going  out  of  her  with  his 
words  and  nearness,  and  her  retort,  “ She 
might  make  out  to  live  ’thout  it!”  was 
spoken  too  tremulously  to  deceive  him. 

He  smiled  his  victory  into  her  eyes  as 
he  reached  to  set  the  box  back  on  the 
fire-board.  “’Thout  which?”  he  asked, 
carelessly. 

And  all  through  the  afternoon  her  pas- 
sionate heart  cried,  “Oh,  I cain’t  nohow 
live  ’thout  it — not  nohow!”  with  not  a 
moment’s  doubt  of  her  own  meaning. 

Daniel  came  in  and  sat  down  at  the 
table,  poring  over  a book.  Presently  he 
confided:  “Uncle  Doc’s  goin’  to  give  me 
his  horse  when  he  leaves.  He  told  me 
so  this  momin’.” 

“When  did  he  say  he  was  goin’  to 
leave?”  inquired  Marion. 
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“He  never  said.  He  jest  said  when  he 
did  leave.” 

“And  mine  arms  of  love  shall  be  round 
thee,”  was  the  text  from  which  Steve 
had  chosen  to  preach,  and  instead  of 
picturing  the  torments  of  his  future  pun- 
ishment to  the  trembling  sinner,  he 
opened  the  flood-gates  of  feeling  and 
turned  on  the  tears.  “Think  of  it,  my 
brother;  think  of  it,  my  sister!”  he 
pleaded,  eloquently.  “Are  you  weary — 
are  you  heavy-laden — are  you  bearin’ 
the  load  of  care  ? His  arms  of  love  shall 
be  round  you.  Oh,  brothers — sisters — 
don’t  deny  them  lovin’  arms.  Don't 
deny  them  lovin’  arms!” 

Marion,  melted  down  by  the  appeal 
in  the  words,  had  begun  sobbing,  and 
David,  vaguely  disturbed  by  it  all,  crept 
into  her  lap  and,  finding  himself  power- 
less to  comfort,  lifted  his  voice  and  min- 
gled his  grief  with  hers. 

Later,  in  the  darkness,  she  began  to 
weep  again,  silently  and  bitterly,  into 
her  pillow.  Steve  was  sleeping  peace- 
fully beside  her;  she  thought,  with  a 
choking  sob,  that  his  breast  was  peaceful 
because  he  had  long  ago  sought  peace 
and  found  it.  But  she  had  not  then 
sought — and  now,  seeking,  could  not 
find.  While  she  had  been  out  of  the  fold, 
her  feet  straying  in  the  broad  paths  of 
sin,  this  human  passion  had  entered  her 
heart  and  left  no  room. 

“Oh,  hit  must  be  cast  out,  hit  must 
be  cast  out!”  she  thought,  piteously,  and, 
even  while  she  thought,  it  swept  over  her 
and  engulfed  her. 

When  she  could  bear  it  no  longer  she 
woke  Steve.  “I  want  to  hear  more  about 
them  lovin’  arms,”  she  begged,  humbly. 
“About  ’em  bein’  around  us  an’  com- 
fortin’ us  an’  wavin’  back  trouble  an’ 
care — ” 

But  Steve,  wakened  from  sound  and 
well-earned  slumber,  was  inclined  now  to 
be  severe  with  his  penitent.  He  felt  that 
Marion  had  had  due  opportunity;  she 
had  heard  it  all  with  the  rest.  Why  had 
she  not  “come  through”  with  the  others? 
Why  had  she  had  to  wait  till  it  was  all 
over,  the  emotional  fount  dry,  and  sleep 
heavy  upon  the  preacher’s  eyelids? 

“You  know,”  he  said,  not  too  pa- 
tiently, “where  to  go  to  find  peace,  jest 
as  good  as  I or  anybody  else  could  tell 


it.  Search  your  own  heart  an’  cast  out 
its  sins — hit’s  th’  only  way  for  you, 
same’s  for  all  sinners.” 

“I  know  that,”  she  said,  still  humble, 
“an’  I’ve  done  cast  ’em  out — th’  best  I 
could — ” very  softly.  “Hit  ’pears  like 
I’ve  jest  got  to  have  th’  comfort  now, 
Steve;  if  you  could  jest  tell  me  about 
’em  a little — about  them  arms — ” 

With  a warring  rush  of  feeling  she 
realized  that  Steve  again  slept.  She 
sprang  up  wildly.  “I  know  where  is 
some!”  she  cried  in  a fierce  whisper — 
“some  lovin’  arms!”  But  the  ntext  in- 
stant she  had  slipped  to  the  bare  floor 
at  the  front  of  the  bed,  her  face  down 
against  the  hard  boards,  her  whole  body 
striving  to  express  its  agony  of  shame 
and  self-abasement. 

"Oh,  my  God,”  she  prayed,  “I  never 
went  to  say  it!  I never  went  to  think  it, 
even!  Oh,  not  never!  Hit  jest  thunk 
hitself!  Don’t  let  me  never — don’t  let 
hit  never  come  into  my  heart  no  more — 
not  no  more!”  And  there  in  that  lowli- 
ness she  felt  peace  flow  into  her  soul. 

Her  conversion  was  a disappointment 
to  Steve,  who  would  have  had  her  come 
through  in  triumph  before  a cloud  of 
witnesses,  with  hand-clappings  and  ecsta- 
sies— “makin’  a play  to  the  grand-stand, 
same’s  he  does  himself!”  thought  Doc, 
not  inaccurately.  When  Marion  told 
him,  bravely  confronting  him — so  near 
that  he  could  have  reached  and  swept 
her  into  his  arms  and  swept  her  new- 
found peace  from  her  heart,  ne  said  only, 
“Have  you,  sure  enough?”  with  a gen- 
tleness of  look  and  tone  that  just  for  an 
instant  pierced  her  despite  the  peace. 

“An’  I don’t  want  you  never  to 
doubt” — her  voice  was  almost  stern — 
“I’ve  done  give  up  all!  I’ve  set  my  feet 
in  th’  strait  an’  narrow  way  an’  I aim 
to  keep  ’em  there!” 

“They’ll  be  mighty  purty  an*  sweet 
in  it,”  said  Doc  in  a humoring  tone.  He 
took  the  bay  horse  and  went  down  to  the 
field  to  plow  out  some  late  patches,  but, 
instead  of  plowing  them,  threw  the  bri- 
dle over  the  top  rail  of  the  fence  and  sat 
down  under  the  tree  that  had  been  left 
for  shade  and  fought  out  his  battle.  It 
was  not  for  Marion  to  set  the  stakes — 
he  smiled  at  the  thought.  Not  for  her 
nor  her  religion  nor  for  any  one  or  any 
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thing  on  God's  green  earth  save  himself! 
There  wav  nothing  but  his  own  decis- 
ion whether  hr  tvenr 

away  after  this  battle  was  fought*,  or 
stayed. 

He;  Rented  suddenly  to -hear  .her  voice : 
“J’vt  set  my-  ftet  'ite  rh’  sttaiyaif  nar- 
row way — ” • ' • " : 1 V.  ' 

“I  reckon  I ’ll  jest  have  to  leave  Yore 
there, ’ ’ said.  Doc,  and  said  it  With  cesnitt- ; 
ciarion. 

But  ^Jten'Rg'*raft  brs 

departu re,  out  through  the  ciut*>n>p»vtch 
now  white  with  open  hoiks,  past  the  bdr& 
and  down  the  yellow  mduprvi in  road, 
and  when  he  had  said  good-by  $«>  all  the 
rest,  he  took  Marion  in  His  ufrns,  held 
her  for  a long  niornent.  ami  ki.syrcd  her. 

'■  Hits  th’  first  tirpe,, SteVe.' s he  said 
to  jiis  brother,  in  ro  whosy  late  a Wlated  r 
strange  took  whs  coming.  " Hit  ’U  be  th’ 
last.” 

There  had  been  the  fang  ptocesitbn  of 
red  suns  over  the  hiauntiiin - top — the 
empty,  joytyss  days-^and  the  second 
autumn  afer  Doc  s departure  SfeVe’s 
second  daughter  made  fj  safe,  voyage  into 
life.  When  be  himself  had  brought, it,  »o 
ns  bravery  of  hrst  apparel, . ;s.nd  bid  it 
doyen  beside  her*  M;* non  had.'i^dhod 
her  arms- Aty,  bis  neck  With'  a .yfcw  and 
graceful  love  flowing  into  her  heart. 
And  lT  ay  the  liftfe.  one  grew,  and  M«w 
fion, . the  adoring  nto.rher,. ' 

looked  future:  yeafs  and  said,  " !Vo 
man  can’t  have  you  Thou t you  lovin’ 
lumP'  the  words  Held  now  no  bitterness 
—only  knowledge. 

The  autumn  little  Marion  was  five, 
when  the  cotton-patch  was  white  and 
Steve  was  pouring  vials  of  v6  rath  or  es- 
tyRding  arms  of  love  over  sinners  in  the 
tog  church  in  the  valley..  Dame!  onto 


morning  came  back  from  town  with  a 
letter. 

“Hit’s  from  Uncle  Doc, “ be  said',  ” I 
can  tell  the  writ  in  Y' 

Steve  read  u tint. ugh  to  hnmc!f  then, 
\yith  a hint  of  wncertdintyi  read  if  aloud 
to  hts  wife.  Ode  of  its  pa^t-sTays; 

“Tdl  Marfan  she  fadsfnfi;  fait  myd 
shout  ><;  tell  her  I come  the  nearest  1 


own  • •yiol.y  not  pin nth exa et h i ike , neith- 
er. Tdi  her  ! Said  Id  thought  a hour  her 
a heap  o'  times,  back  tHtre  to  that  nar- 
row. way  w here  her  feet  is,  an’  tell  her 
that  when  we  all  git  ■gm>4>iit* '&fa'Hfaad-/ 
yd 1 an ’ ha  vie  g it r a few  gran V: fail <1  reri . art' 
am.  all  lookin'  over  into  f.h  ITomised 
Land,  I’m  of 

yaller  mountain  rdad  nnce  more.” 

“Hit  sounds  jest  like  him,”  said 
Marioft.'  , ’ t .‘  /.  fa  ' ... 

Her  ..did!'.  f^py/'Chatige  ihen,  nbr; 
la  ter,  through  all  St^^Tse?n3nn~T>vJ}h:h 
was  not,  eo-night.  'u|Rjn'  tlifa  jMohs  of 
Love,  but  tiptrn some  either  tt^r  Which 
bpre  no  special  message ; m heh  it  was 
nor  unril  from  somewhere  ip  ■'the  emigres 
gution  tost  the  hymn, 

Where- fly  lead?  me,  ! ' vTU  fodCw— 
i'll  co  vifh  ? ! i:n — v itlt  Him — alt  the 

Viiycvii :fa  f faT’.'fa  fa,fa?T:','ti'.'  S'.'' 

that,  .she  pc fmitted'  herself  passively  to 
remember  the  mittmng  the  mart  had  let 
down  r.bv  ]'«•  « th-:  end  of  the  .wheel- 
tracks,  and  the  everting  of  hjs  kissi- 

fa'But  hit  v.yryti  - s,o  sin?”  i»hv  whis- 
pered, conhdmglyvVto  her  good  Tied  There 
in  the  darkness  ’“  .Hit ’ll  never  come 
back  ra>  niort.  ' i2<>r  iu’.  cr  no  more,''  she 
thought,  odu  steps  fa 
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Under  the  Apple-trees 

m :/o//a-  ft v&wmiis: 


are  few  platfes  «>rt 
thr  forth  where  there  »« 
vv  |i;:T.i»l  .foueh  live  natural : 

;?\v;  | ijXtv  fori'fov  to  he  gathered 

TT  * in  ■ he  orchard-  The 

' |f  V**4  ^eat  a 

tf  not  of  apples, 
every  |%W  way  tbe  winged  viv- 

| tors  from  distant  dimes  - hn i do  not, 
sreroer  or  later,  Tarry  a bit  in  the  orchard, 
Many  lyuds,  ..such  as  the  robin,  five 
chippy,  the  humming-bird,  the  wfo  - 
bird,  if  f&ifc  .flyf 

catchers.  pert  fhecfo  The  great-ere.yted 
fiy-catcher  lnve.n  the  old  hollow  limbs, 
and  the  .little  red  nwi  often  lives  in -a 
cavity  in  the  tjunlc.  The  jays  visit  the 
orchard  on  their  piratical  excursions  in 
quest  of  birds’  yggs,  and  now  and  then 
they  dis^yot  tjhy  oVfl  in  his  retreat  and 
set  up  a great  hue  and  cry  over  their 
discovery.  City  such  occasions  they  will 
take  thtiys  th  Ibeiklhg  into  the  dim  cavity 
thief!”  most  vocife- 
rously, the  culprit  meanwhile,  appaijv 
entiy,  sitting  wrapped  fo  utter  oblivion. 

Iti  May  and  lime  the  cuckoo  coroes  to 
the  orchard  for  tent  caterpillars,  an d 
the  woodpeckers  comc  at  afl/  Serrsons-— 
the  downy  and  the  hairyto  the  good  of  : 
the  treys,  the  yellow-bellied  often  to 
their  injury.  The  two  former  search  for 
the  .eg$$  .and  the  larvae  of  'the  insects 
t hat  infest  the  trees,  as  do  the  mrtba tchcs 
and  the  chickadees,  which  come  quite 
its  regularly;  but:  the  vd  low  "bellied 
comes  for  the  life-blood  of  the  trees 
themselves.  tie  is  popularly  known  a$. 

the  ‘’sap-sucker,”  and  a sap-sucker  ho 

■:X4  Many  a|)plu-trees  to  every,  orchard 
;tre  poefer-rfeartyd  by  liis  bill,  shd  h^caid 
donafiy  a brunch.  is  p vi d emj j killed  by 
his  many  and  krosTdriflmgs.  As  ! write 
thcsc  ltpcS.v  on  September  the  twenry* 

rixth,  in  liiy  hush  tent-in.  one  of  the 
hurtie  ofch.trds,  a sap-sucker  is  busy  oh 
a vetefon  ipplo-rree  .Whose  fruit  has 
often  gone  to  school  with  me  in  my 
pocket » duswftg  my  bovdvood  days  on  tlfe 
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t arm.  He  goes  about  Ids  W'ork  systemat- 
ically, visiting  one  of  the  large  branches 
and  /then  a portion  of  the  trunk,  i?nd 
dfilJmg  his  holes  in  rows  about  one- 
yjttarter  of  an  inch  apart.  Eveiy  square 
pfbot'bf  the  trunk  contains  from  three  to 
four  hundred  holes,  new  and  old,  cut 
through  into  the  inner  vital  cambium 
layer.  The  holes  are  abemt  the  size  of 
the  end  of  a rye  straw,  sisd  run  in  rings 
around  the  tree,  the  rtnps  being  about 
half  an  inch  a parr.  I he  newly  cut 
ones  quickly  fill  with  sap,  which,  to  my 
tongue,  has  a.  ■ rather  insipid  raster  but 
which  Is  cv  fdtflflv  rc-Ushed  by  the  wood* 
pecker.  He  drills  two  or  three  holes, 
then  pauses  a momt-m,  and  when  they 
are  filled:  sips  his  apple-tree  tipple  lei- 
surely, The  drain  upon  the  vitality  of 
the  tree  at  any  one-time,  by  this  tapping, 
canftot  be  very  scrioiasf  bist  in  the  course 
of  years  must  certainly  affect  its  vigor 
considerably.  I have  seen  it  stated  in 
print,  by  a writer  w'po  evidently  draws; 
upon  his  fancy  for  his  facts,  that  in 
making  these  holes  the  bird  is  setting  3 
trap  for  msecs s,  and  that  these  are  what 
it  feeds  upon.  But  the  bird  is;  a san- 
EUckery  rHfcrcare  no  insects  at  his  weily 
to-day;  He  visits  them  very  regularly, 
and  is  constantly  drilling  new  ones.  His 
mate,  or  at  least  a female,  comes,  and  l 
overhear  the  two  in  soft,  gentle  conver- 
sation. VVhep  I appear  upon  the  scene 
the  female  scurries  away  in  alarmy call- 
ing as  she  rerteats,  as  if  for  the  male  to 
follow;  but  hie  does  not.  He  eyes  me  for 
a roormfo*  arid  then  Sidles  around  behind 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  as  I go  back 
to  my  table  l hear  bis  hammer  Again. 
Very  soon  the  female  is  back  and  1 hear 
their  conversation  going  on  as  before. 

Day  after day the  male  is  here  tapping 
the  trees.  His  blows  a re  soft  and  can.  be 
'heard  only  3 few  yards  away.  He  evi- 
dently has  his  favorites.  In  this  orchard 
of  twenty  Of  more  trees,  only  two  are 
worked  now,  and  only  three  have  ever 
been  much  worked.  The  two  favorites? 
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bear  hard,  sour  fruit.  The  bark  of  a 
sweet  apple-tree  does  not  show  a single 
hole.  A grafted  tree  shows  no  holes  on 
the  original  stock,  but  many  punctures 
on  the  graft.  One  day  I saw  the  bird 
frequently  leave  his  drilling  on  one  tree 
and  go  to  another,  drilling  into  a small 
red  apple  which  had  lodged  amid  some 
twigs  on  a horizontal  branch;  he  ate  the 
pulp  and  had  made  quite  a large  hole  in 
the  apple,  when  it  became  dislodged  and 
fell  to  the  ground.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  the  sap-sucker  likes  the  juice  of  the 
apple,  and  of  the  tree  that  bears  the 
apple.  He  is  the  only  orchard  bird  who 
is  a tippler.  Among  the  forest  trees,  he 
sucks  the  sap  of  the  sugar  maples  in 
spring,  and  I have  seen  evidence  of  his 
having  drilled  into  small  white  pines, 
cutting  out  an  oblong  section  from  the 
bark,  apparently  to  get  at  the  soft  cam- 
bium layer. 

It  is  a pleasant  experience  to  sit  in  my 
orchard  camp  of  a still  morning  and  hear 
an  apple  drop  here  and  there — “indolent 
ripe,”  as  Whitman  says,  in  the  fulness 
of  time — or  prematurely  ripe,  by  a worm 
at  its  heart.  The  worm  finds  its  account 
in  getting  down  to  the  ground,  where  it 
can  pupate,  and  in  both  cases  the  tree 
has  finished  a bit  of  its  work  and  is 
getting  ready  for  its  winter  sleep;  and  in 
both  cases  the  squirrels  and  the  wood- 
chucks profit  by  the  fall.  But  Septem- 
ber woodchucks  are  few;  most  of  them 
retire  to  their  holes  for  the  long  winter 
sleep  during  this  month;  the  harvest 
apples  that  fall  in  August  hit  them  at  the 
right  moment;  but  the  red  squirrels  are 
alert  for  the  apple  seeds  during  both 
months,  and  they  chip  up  many  apples 
for  these  delicate  morsels.  They  also 
love  the  hollow  branches  and  trunks  of 
the  trees,  in  which  they  make  their 
homes. 

At  present  mv  favorite  denizen  of  the 
orchard  is  the  chipmunk.  He,  too,  likes 
the  apple-seed’s,  but  he  is  not  given  to 
chipping  up  the  apples  as  much  as  is  the 
red  squirrel.  He  waits  till  the  apples  are 
ripe  and  then  nibbles  the  pulp.  He  also 
likes  the  orchard  because  it  veils  his 
movements;  when  making  his  trips  to 
and  fro,  if  danger  threatens,  the  trunk 
of  every  tree  is  a house  of  refuge. 

As  I write  these  lines  in  my  leafy  tent, 
a chipmunk  comes  in,  foraging  for  his 
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winter  supplies.  I have  brought  him 
cherry-pits  and  peach-pits  and  cracked 
wheat,  from  time  to  time,  and  now  he 
calls  on  me  several  times  a day.  His 
den  is  in  the  orchard  but  a few  yards 
from  me,  and  I .enjoy  having  him  for  so 
near  a rteighbor.  He  has  at  last  become 
so  familiar  that  he  climbs  to  my  lap,  then 
to  the  table,  then  to  my  shoulder  and 
head,  looking  for  the  kernels  of  popcorn 
that  he  is  convinced  have  some  peren- 
nial source  of  supply  near  me  or  about 
me.  He  clears  up  every  kernel,  and  then 
on  his  return,  in  a few  minutes,  there 
they  are  again!  I might  think  him  a 
good  deal  puzzled  by  the  prompt  re- 
newal of  the  supply,  if  I were  to  read  my 
own  thoughts  into  his  little  noddle,  but 
I see  he  is  only  eager  tq  gather  his  har- 
vest while  it  is  plentiful  and  so  near  at 
hand.  No,  he  is  not  influenced  even  by 
that  consideration;  he  does  not  consider 
at  all,  in  fact,  but  just  goes  for  the  com 
in  nervous  eagerness  and  haste.  Yet, 
if  he  does  not  reflect,  he  certainly  has  a 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  his  own.  This 
morning  I mixed  kernels  of  fresh-cut 
reen  com  with  a handful  of  the  dry, 
ard  popcorn  upon  the  floor.  At  first 
he  began  to  eat  the  soft  sweet  com,  but, 
finding  the  small,  dry  kernels  of  the  pop- 
corn, he  at  once  began  to  stuff  his  cneek 
pockets  with  them,  and  when  they  were 
full  he  hastened  off  to  his  den.  Back  he 
came  in  about  three  minutes,  and  he  kept 
on  doing  this  till  the  popcorn  was  all 
gone;  then  he  proceeded  to  make  his 
breakfast  off  the  green  com.  When  this 
was  exhausted,  he  began  to  strip  some 
choke-cherries  (which  I had  also  placed 
among  the  com)  of  their  skins  and  pulp, 
and  to  fill  his  pockets  with  the  pits,  thus 
carrying  no  perishable  food  to  his  den. 
He  acted  exactly  as  if  he  knew  that  the 
green  com  and  the  choke-cherries  would 
spoil  in  his  underground  retreat,  and 
that  the  hard,  dry  kind,  and  the  cherry- 
pits,  would  keep.  He  did  know  it,  but 
not  as  you  and  I know  it,  by  reason  of 
experience;  he  knew  it,  as  all  the  wild 
creatures  know  how  to  get  on  in  the 
world,  by  the  wisdom  that  pervades 
nature,  and  is  much  older  than  we  or 
they  are. 

My  chipmunk  knows  com,  cheriy- 
pits,  buckwheat,  beech-nuts,  apple  seeds, 
and  probably  several  other  foods,  at 
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sight;  but  peach -pits,  hickory  - nuts, 
dried  sweet  corn,  he  at  first  passed  by, 
and  peanuts  I could  not  tempt  him  to 
touch  at  all.  He  was  at  first  indifferent 
to  the  rice,  but  on  nibbling  at  it  and 
finding  it  toothsome  he . began  to  fill  his 
pockets  with  it.  Amid  the  ricfe  I scat- 
tered puffed  wheat.  This  he  repeatedly 
took  up  and  chipped  into,  attracted  prob- 
ably by  the  odor,  but  finding  it  hollow, 
or  at  least  very  spongy  and  unsubstan- 
tial in  its  interior,  he  quickly  dropped  it. 
It  was  not  solid  enough  to  get  into  his 
winter  stores.  After  I had  cracked  a few 
hickory-nuts  he  became  very  eager  for 
them,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  him,  as 
he  sat  on  my  table,  struggle  to  force  the 
larger  ones  into  his  pockets,  supplement- 
ing the  contractile  power  of  his  cheek 
muscles  with  his  paws.  When  he  failed 
to  pocket  one  he  would  take  it  in  his 
teeth  and  make  off.  I offered  him  some 
peach-pits  also,  but  he  only  carried  one 
of  them  up  on  the  stone  wall  and  handled 
it  awhile,  then  looked  it  over  and  left  it. 
But  after  I had  cracked  a few  of  them 
and  had  thus  given  him  a taste  of  what 
was  in  them,  he  began  to  carry  them  to 
his  den. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  well  these 
wild  creatures  are  groomed — every  hair 
in  its  place  and  shining  as  if  it  had  just 
been  polished.  The  tail  of  my  chipmunk 
is  simply  perfect — not  a hair  missing  or 
soiled  or  worn.  His  underground  habits 
leave  no  mark  or  stain  upon  him,  and 
his  daily  labors  do  not  ruffle  a hair. 
This  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  wild  crea- 
tures. Domestication  changes  all  this; 
domestic  animals  become  dirty  and 
unkempt.  The  half-tame  gray  squirrels 
in  the  parks  have  little  of  the  wild 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  squirrels  in  the 
woods.  Especially  do  their  tails  dete- 
riorate, and  their  sylvan  airiness  and 
delicacy  disappear. 

The  whole  character  of  the  squirrel 
culminates  and  finds  expression  in  its 
tail — all  its  nervous  restlessness  and  wild 
beauty,  all  its  jauntiness,  archness,  and 
suspicion,  and  every  change  of  emotion, 
seem  to  ripple  out  along  this  appendage. 

How  furtive  and  nervous  my  chip- 
munk is,  rushing  about  by  little  jerks 
incessantly,  not  stopping  for  anything. 
His  bright,  unwinking  eyes,  his  palpitat- 
ing body,  his  sudden  spasmodic  move- 


ments, his  eagerness,  his  industry,  his 
sleekness  and  cleanliness — what  a pic- 
ture he  makes!  Apparently  he  does  not 
know  me  from  a stump  or  a clothes- 
horse.  His  cold  paws  on  my  warm  hand, 
on  my  arm,  or  on  my  head  give  him  no 
hint  of  danger;  no  odors  from  my  body, 
or  look  from  my  eyes,  disturb  him;  the 
sound  of  my  voice  does  not  alarm  him; 
but  any  movement  on  my  part,  and  he 
is  off.  It  is  moving  things — cats,  weasels, 
hawks,  foxes — that  mean  danger  to  him. 
In  the  little  circuit  of  his  life — gathering 
his  winter  stores  and  his  daily  subsist- 
ence, spinning  along  the  fences,  thread- 
ing the  woods  and  bushes — his  eye  and 
his  ear  are  evidently  his  main  depend- 
ence; odors  and  still  objects  concern  him 
little,  but  moving  things  very  much.  I 
once  saw  a chipmunk  rush  to  his  den  in 
the  side  of  a bank  with  great  precipita- 
tion, and  in  a moment,  like  a flash,  a 
shrike  darted  down  and  hovered  over 
the  entrance. 

I can  talk  to  my  chipmunk  in  low, 
slow  tones  and  he  heeds  me  not,  but  any 
unusual  sound  outside  the  camp,  and  he 
is  alertness  itself.  One  day  when  he  was 
on  my  table  a crow  flew  over  and  called 
sharply  and  loudly;  the  squirrel  sat  up 
and  took  notice  instantly;  with  his  paws 
upon  his  breast  he  listened  and  looked 
intently  for  a few  seconds,  and  then  re- 
sumed nis  foraging.  At  another  time  the 
sharp  call  of  a red  squirrel  in  a tree  near 
by  made  him  still  more  nervous.  With 
one  raised  paw  he  looked  and  listened 
for  two  or  three  minutes.  The  red 
squirrel  hazes  him  on  all  occasions,  and, 
I think,  often  robs  him  of  his  stores. 

No  doubt  the  chipmunk  has  many 
narrow  escapes  from  hawks.  A hunter 
told  me  recently  of  a hawk  and  chip- 
munk incident  that  he  had  witnessed  the 
day  before  in  the  woods  on  the  moun- 
tain: He  was  standing  still  listening  to 
the  baying  of  his  hound  on  the  trail  of  a 
fox.  Suddenly  there  was  a rush  and 
clatter  of  wings  in  the  maple-trees  near 
him,  and  he  saw  a large  hawk  in  pursuit 
of  a chipmunk  and  coming  down,  close  to 
the  trunk  of  a tree,  like  a thunderbolt. 
As  the  hawk  struck  the  ground  the  hun- 
ter shot  him  dead.  He  nad  the  squirrel 
in  his  claw  as  in  a trap,  and  the  hunter 
had  to  pry  the  talon  open  to  free  the 
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victim,  which  was  alive  and  able  to  run 
away.  From  the  description  I guessed 
the  hawk  to  be  a goshawk.  What  the 
chipmunk  was  doing  up  that  tree  is  a 
mystery  to  me,  since  he  seldom  ventures 
far  from  the  ground  ; but  the  truth  of  the 
incident  is  unquestioned. 

When  the  chipmunk  is  in  the  open, 
the  sense  of  danger  is  never  absent  from 
him.  He  is  always  on  the  alert.  In  his 
excursions  along  the  fences  to  collect 
wild  buckwheat,  wild  cherries,  and  vari- 
ous grains,  he  is  watchfulness  itself.  In 
every  trip  to  his  den  with  his  supplies, 
his  manner  is  like  that  of  the  baseball- 
player  in  running  the  bases — he  makes  a 
dash  from  my  study,  leaping  high  over 
the  grass  and  weeds,  to  an  apple-tree 
ten  yards  away;  here  he  pauses  a few 
seconds  and  nervously  surveys  his  course 
ahead;  then  he  makes  another  sprint  to 
a second  apple-tree,  and  pauses  as  be- 
fore, quickly  glancing  round;  then  in  a 
few  leaps  he  is  at  home  and  in  his  den. 

One  day  I went  by  a roundabout 
course  and  stood  three  paces  from  his 
hole.  In  the  meantime  he  had  loaded  up 
and  came  running  over  the  course  in  his 
usual  style,  but  before  he  left  the  second 
base  he  saw  me,  or  an  apparition  that 
was  not  there  before,  and  became  very 
nervous.  He  jumped  about;  he  sat  up 
on  his  haunches  and  looked;  crouched 
by  a woodchuck’s  hole  he  eyed  me,  his 
cheeks  protruding;  changed  his  attitude 
a dozen  times,  then,  as  the  apparition 
changed  not,  he  started  and  came  one- 
third  of  the  way;  then  his  heart  failed 
him  and  he  rushed  back.  More  posing 
and  scrutinizing,  when  he  made  a second 
dash  that  brought  him  two-thirds  of  the 
way;  then  his  fears  overcame  him  again, 
and  he  again  rushed  to  cover.  Repeating 
his  former  behavior  for  a few  moments, 
he  made  a third  dash  and  reached  the 
home  base  in  safety.  How  carefully  he 
seems  to  carry  his  tail  on  entering  his 
hole,  so  as  not  to  let  it  touch  the  sides  1 
He  is  out  again  in  less  than  a minute 
and,  erect  upon  his  haunches,  looks  me 
squarely  in  the  eye.  He  is  greatly  agi- 
tated; he  has  not  had  that  experience 
before.  What  does  it  mean?  Erect  on 
his  hind-legs,  he  stands  almost  motion- 
less and  eyes  me.  I stand  motionless, 
too,  with  a half-eaten  apple  in  my  hand. 
I wink  and  breathe;  so  does  he.  For 


ten  minutes  we  confront  each  other  in 
this  fashion,  then  he  turns  his  back  upon 
me  and  drops  down.  He  looks  toward 
the  camp;  he  remembers  the  nuts  and 
com  awaiting  him  there;  he  stirs  un- 
easily; he  changes  his  position;  he 
looks  at  my  motionless  figure  again,  then 
toward  the  source  of  supplies,  and  is  off, 
leaving  me  at  his  threshold.  In  two 
minutes  he  is  back  again  with  protruding 
pockets,  and  now  makes  the  home-run 
without  a pause.  He  emerges  again  from 
his  den,  washes  his  face  three  times,  his 
mouth  first,  then  his  nose  and  cheeks, 
then  is  off  for  another  load.  I return  to 
my  chair  and  soon  he  is  again  on  my  lap 
and  table,  or  sitting  in  the  hollow  of  my 
hand,  loading  up  as  before.  The  appari- 
tion in  the  chair  has  no  terrors  for  him. 

I would  not  say  that  he  is  burdened 
with  a conscious  sense  of  danger;  rather 
is  his  fear  instinctive  and  unconscious. 
It  is  in  his  blood — bom  with  him  and  a 
part  of  his  life.  His  race  has  been  the 
prey  of  various  animals  and  birds  for 
untold  ages,  and  it  has  survived  by  rea- 
son of  an  instinctive  watchfulness  that 
has  been  pushed  to  the  highest  degree 
of  development.  His  behavior  is  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  unconscious 
fear  that  pervades  such  a large  part  of 
the  animal  kingdom. 

All  creatures  that ‘are  preyed  upon  by 
others  lead  this  life  of  fear.  I don’t 
know  that  the  crow  is  ever  preyed  upon 
by  any  other  creature,  so  he  apparently 
has  a pretty  good  time.  He  is  social  and 
noisy  and  in  the  picnicking  mood  all  the 
day  long.  Hawks  apparently  are  afraid 
of  man  only.  Hence  their  lives  must  be 
comparatively  free  from  harassing  fear. 
Even  fish  in  the  streams  are  not  exempt 
from  fear.  They  are  preyed  upon  by 
large  fish,  and  by  minks  and  otters,  and 
by  the  fish-hawk.  If  the  weasel  has  a 
natural  enemy,  I don’t  know  what  it  is. 
He  is  the  boldest  of  the  bold.  He  might 
be  captured  by  a hawk  or  an  eagle,  but 
such  occurrences  are  probably  very  rare, 
as  a weasel  can  dodge  almost  anything 
but  a gun. 

Of  all  our  wild  creatures  the  rabbit  has 
the  most  enemies — weasels,  minks,  foxes, 
wild-cats,  and  owls  are  hovering  about 
poor  Bunnie  at  all  times.  No  wonder 
she  never  closes  her  eyes,  even  in  sleep. 
To  compensate  in  a measure  for  all  this, 
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nature  has  made  her  very  fleet  of  foot 
and  very  prolific,  so  that  the  race  of 
rabbits  is  in  full  tide,  notwithstanding 
its  many  enemies. 

Such  animals  as  the  skunk  and  the 
porcupine  show  little  fear,  because  their 
natural  enemies,  if  they  have  any,  would 
go  by  on  the  other  side.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  skunk  is  sometimes 
preyed  upon  by  the  fox  and  the  eagle, 
and  the  porcupine  by  the  lynx  and  the 
wolf,  but  these  must  be  exceptional  oc- 
currences. The  lion  probably  fears  noth- 
ing but  man.  Little  wonder  that  he 
looks  calm  and  majestic  and  always  at 
his  ease!  But  I am  getting  away  from 
my  apple-trees. 

The  arch-enemy  of  the  chipmunk  is 
the  small  red  weasel,  and  I wonder  if  it 
is  to  hide  from  him  that  he  usually  digs 
his  den  away  from  the  fences  and  other 
cover,  in  clean,  open  ground,  leaving  no 
clue  whatever  as  to  his  whereabouts. 
All  that  is  visible  of  it  is  a small  round 
hole  in  the  ground  nearly  concealed  by 
the  overhanging  grass.  I had  to  watch 
him  in  order  to  find  it. 

His  chamber  is  about  three  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  has  but 
one  entrance,  through  a long,  crooked 
passage  eight  or  ten  feet  long.  If  his 
arch-enemy  were  to  find  it,  there  would 
be  no  escape.  The  'weasel  himself  fears 
nothing;  he  is  the  incarnation  of  blood- 
thirstiness, and  his  victims  seem  so  hor- 
rified at  the  discovery  that  he  is  pur- 
suing them  that  they  become  para- 
lyzed. Even  the  fleet-footed  rabbit  in 
the  open  woods  or  fields  falls  an  easy 
prey. 

One  day  last  summer  as  I sat  at  the 
table  in  my  hay-barn  study,  there  boldly 
entered  through  the  open  door  this  arch- 
enemy of  our  small  rodents — brown  of 
back  and  white  of  belly.  He  rushed  in 
as  if  on  very  hurrying  business,  and  all 
my  efforts  to  detain  him,  by  squeaking 
like  a mouse  and  chirping  like  a bird, 
proved  unavailing.  He  thrust  out  his 
impudent  snake-like  head  and  neck  from 
an  opening  in  the  wall,  and  fixed  his  in- 
tense beady  eyes  upon  me  for  a moment, 
and  was  gone.  I feared  he  was  on  the 
trail  of  the  chipmunk  that  had  just  car- 
ried away  the  cherry-pits  I had  placed 
for  him  on  a stone  near  by;  but  the  little 
rodent  appeared  a half-hour  later,  as 


sleek  as  ever,  but  with  a touch  of  some- 
thing suspicious  and  anxious  in  his  man- 
ner, as  if  he  had  at  least  had  tidings  that 
his  deadly  enemy  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

After  I had  cracked  some  hickory-nuts 
for  my  little  friend  this  morning,  and  he 
had  got  a taste  of  the  sweet  morsel  inside, 
he  quickly  began  to  stuff  the  whole  nuts 
into  his  pockets  and  carry  them  to  his 
storehouse.  It  was  amusing  to  see  him 
struggle  with  the  larger  nuts,  first  moist- 
ening them  with  his  tongue,  to  force 
them  into  those  secret  and  apparently 
inadequate  pockets.  The  smooth,  trim 
cheeks  would  suddenly  assume  the  ap- 
pearence  of  enormous  wens,  extending 
well  down  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  The 
pouches  are  not  mere  passive  recepta- 
cles; they  evidently  possess  some  power 
of  muscular  action,  like  the  throat  mus- 
cles, which  enables  them  to  force  the 
grain  and  nuts  along  their  whole  course. 
As  the  little  squirrel  picks  the  com  from 
the  floor  you  can  see  the  pouches  swell, 
first  on  the  one  side,  then  on  the  other. 
The  pouches  are  doubtless  emptied  by 
muscular  movements  similar  to  those 
by  which  they  were  filled — a self-acting 
piece  of  machinery,  a pocket  that  can 
fill  and  empty  itself. 

I see  my  little  hermit  making  frequent 
visits  to  my  study  in  the  morning  before 
I am  seated  there,  exploring  the  floor, 
the  chair,  the  table,  to  see  if  the  miracle 
of  the  com-manna  has  not  again  hap- 
pened. He  is  anxious  to  be  on  hand  as 
soon  as  it  occurs.  He  is  no  discrimina- 
tor of  persons.  One  morning  a woman 
friend  cook  her  seat  in  my  chair  with 
com  in  her  lap  and  under  her  arched 
hand  on  the  table,  and  waited.  Pres- 
ently the  little  forager  appeared  and 
climbed  to  her  lap,  and  pushed  under  her 
hand,  as  he  had  under  mine. 

The  activity  of  the  chipmunk  when  he 
is  out  of  his  den  is  almost  incessant. 
Like  the  honey-bee,  he  seems  filled^  with 
a raging  impulse  to  lay  up  his  winter 
stores.  When  he  finds  an  ever-renewed 
supply,  as  in  my  orchard  camp,  his 
eagerness  and  industry  are  delightful  to 
see.  The  more  nuts  I place  for  him,  the 
more  eager  he  becomes,  as  most  of  us 
do  when  we  strike  a rich  lead  of  the 
things  we  are  in  quest  of.  Will  his  greed 
carry  him  to  the  point  of  filling  his  den 
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so  full  that  there  remains  no  room  for 
himself  in  it?  One  day  I gave  him  all 
1 thought  he  could  manage — enough,  I 
fancied,  to  fill  his  chamber  full — two 
quarts  of  hickory-nuts  and  some  corn. 
How  he  responded  to  the  invitation! 
How  he  flew  over  the  course  from  my  den 
to  his!  He  fairly  panted.  The  day 
might  prove  too  short  for  him,  or  some 
other  chipmunk  might  discover  the  pile 
of  treasures.  Three,  and  often  four,  nuts 
at  a time  went  into  his  pockets.  If  one 
of  them  was  too  large  to  go  in  readily,  he 
would  take  it  between  his  teeth.  He 
would  first  bite  off  the  sharp  point  from 
the  nut  to  keep  it  from  pricking  or  irri- 
tating his  pouches.  I do  not  think  he 
feared  a puncture.  I renewed  the  pile  of 
nuts  from  time  to  time,  and  looked  on 
with  interest.  The  day  was  cloudy  and 
wet,  but  he  ran  his  express-train  all  day. 
His  feet  soon  became  muddy,  and  it  was 
amusing  to  see  him  wash  his  face  with 
those  soiled  paws  every  time  he  emerged 
from  his  hole.  It  was  striking  to  see  how 
much  like  a machine  he  behaved,  going 
through  the  same  motions  at  the  same 
points,  as  regularly  as  a clock.  He  dis- 
appeared into  his  hole  each  time  with 
a peculiarly  graceful  movement  which 
seemed  to  find  expression  in  the  sweep  of 
his  tail.  It  was  to  the  eye  what  melodi- 
ous sounds  are  to  the  ear,  and  contrast- 
ed strangely  with  the  sudden  impulsive 
movements  of  his  usual  behavior.  As 
the  day  declined,  and  the  pile  of  nuts 
was  ever  renewed,  I thought  I saw  signs 
that  he  was  either  getting  discouraged  or 
else  that  his  den  was  getting  too  full.  At 
five  o’clock  he  began  to  carry  the  nuts 
out  from  my  camp  and  conceal  them 
here  and  there  under  the  leaves  and  dry 
grass.  His  manner  seemed  undecided. 
He  did  not  return  to  his  den  again  while 
I waited  near  it.  After  some  delay  I 
saw  him  go  to  the  stone  wall  and  follow 
it  till  he  was  lost  from  sight  under  the 
hill.  I concluded  that  his  greed  had  at 
last  really  turned  him  out-of-doors  and 
that  he  had  gone  off  to  spend  the  night 
with  a neighbor.  But  my  inference  was 
wrong.  The  next  day  he  was  back 
again,  carrying  away  a fresh  supply  of 
nuts  as  eagerly  as  ever.  Two  more 
quarts  disappeared  before  night.  The 
next  day  was  rainy,  and  though  other 
chipmunks  were  hurrying  about,  my  lit- 


tle miser  rested  from  his  labors.  A day 
later  a fresh  supply  of  nuts  arrived — two 
quarts  of  chestnuts  and  one  of  hickory- 
nuts,  and  the  greed  of  the  little  fellow 
arose  to  the  occasion.  He  made  his  trips 
as  frequently  as  ever.  My  enforced  ab- 
sence for  a few  days  prevented  me  from 
witnessing  all  that  happened,  but  a 
friend  took  notes  for  me.  He  tried  to 
fool  the  chipmunk  with  a light-colored 
marble  placed  among  the  nuts.  The 
squirrel  picked  it  up,  but  quickly  dropped 
it.  Then  my  friend  rubbed  the  marble 
with  the  meat  of  a hickory-nut.  The 
chipmunk  smelled  it;  then  put  it  in  his 
pocket;  then  took  it  out,  held  it  in  his 
paws  a moment  and  looked  at  it,  and 
returned  it  to  his  pocket.  Three  times 
he  did  this  .before  rejecting  it.  Evi- 
dently his  sense  of  taste  discredited  his 
sense  of  smell.  On  my  return  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  chip- 
munk had  greatly  abated.  He  was  sel- 
dom out  of  his  den.  A nut  or  two  placed 
at  the  mouth  of  his  den  disappeared,  but 
he  visited  me  no  more  in  my  camp. 
Other  chipmunks  were  active  all  about, 
but  his  solicitude  about  the  winter  had 
assed,  or,  rather,  his  hoarding  instinct 
ad  been  sated.  His  cellar  was  full. 
The  rumor  that  right  here  was  a land  of 
plenty  seemed  to  have  gone  abroad  upon 
the  air,  and  other  chipmunks  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  Red  squirrels  and  gray 
squirrels  came,  but  we  wasted  no  nuts 
upon  them.  But  a female  chipmunk 
that  came  and  occupied  an  old  den  at 
my  doorstep  was  encouraged.  She  soon 
became  as  familiar  as  my  first  acquaint- 
ance, climbing  to  my  table,  taking  nuts 
from  my  hand,  and  nipping  my  fingers 
spitefully  when  I held  on  to  the  nuts. 
Her  behavior  was  as  nearly  like  that  of 
the  other  as  two  peas  are  alike.  I gave 
her  a fair  supply  of  winter  stores,  but 
did  not  put  her  greed  to  the  test.  So  far 
as  I have  observed,  the  two  sexes  do  not 
winter  together,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  sort  of  camaraderie  between  them. 
One  day,  earlier  in  this  history,  I saw  my 
male  neighbor  chase  a smaller  chipmunk, 
which  I have  little  doubt  was  this  fe- 
male, out  of  the  camp  and  off  into  the 
stone  wall,  with  great  spitefulness.  A1I- 
the-year-round  love  among  thewild  crea- 
tures is  very  rare,  if  it  occurs  at  all. 
Love  is  seasonal  and  brief  among  most 
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of  them.  My  little  recluse  has  ample 
supplies  for  quite  a family,  but  I am 
quite  certain  he  will  spend  the  winter 
alone  there  in  the  darkness  of  his  sub- 
terranean dwelling.  He  must  have  at 
least  a peck  of  nuts  that  we  gave  him, 
besides  all  the  supplies  that  he  carried 
in  from  his  foraging  about  the  orchard 
and  the  fields  earlier  in  the  season.  The 
temptation  to  dig  down  and  uncover  his 
treasures  is  very  great,  but  my  curiosity 
might  lead  to  his  undoing,  at  least  to  his 
serious  discomfort,  so  I shall  forbear, 
resting  content  in  the  thought  that  at 
least  one  fellow-mortal  has  got  all  that 
his  heart  desires. 

As  our  lives  have  touched  here  at  my 
writing-table,  each  working  out  his  life 
problems,  I have  thought  of  what  a gulf 
divides  my  little  friend  and  me;  yet  he 
is  as  earnestly  solving  his  problems  as  I 
am  mine;  though,  of  course,  he  does  not 
worry  over  them,  or  take  thought  of 
them,  as  I do.  I cannot  even  say  that 
something  not  himself  takes  thought  for 
him;  there  is  no  thought  in  the  matter; 
there  is  what  we  have  to  call  impulse, 


instinct,  inherited  habit,  and  the  like, 
though  these  are  only  terms  for  mys- 
teries. He,  too,  shares  in  this  wonderful 
something  we  call  life.  The  evolutionary 
struggle  and  unfolding  was  for  him  as 
well  as  for  me.  He,  too,  is  a tiny  bubble 
on  the  vast  current  of  animate  nature, 
whose  beginning  is  beyond  our  ken  in  the 
dim  past,  and  whose  ending  is  equally 
beyond  our  ken  in  the  dim  future.  He 
goes  his  pretty  ways,  gathers  his  pre- 
carious harvest,  has  his  adventures,  his 
hair-breadth  escapes,  his  summer  activ- 
ity, his  autumn  plenty,  his  winter  soli- 
tude and  gloom,  and  nis  spring  awaken- 
ing and  gladness.  He  has  made  himself 
a home  here  in  the  old  orchard ; he  knows 
how  deep  to  go  into  the  ground  to  get 
beyond  the  frost  line;  he  is  a pensioner 
upon  the  great  bounty  from  which  we 
all  draw,  and  probably  lives  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  chipmunk  life  more 
nearly  than  most  of  us  live  up  to  the 
best  standards  of  human  life.  May  he 
so  continue  to  live,  and  may  we  yet 
meet  in  many  future  summers  under  the 
apple  boughs! 


The  Kiss 


BY  SARA  TEASDALE 

BEFORE  you  kissed  me  only  winds  of  heaven 
Had  kissed  me,  and  the  tenderness  of  rain. 
Now  you  have  come,  how  can  I care  for  kisses 
Like  theirs  again? 

I sought  the  Sea;  she  sent  her  winds  to  meet  me; 

They  surged  about  me,  singing  of  the  South. 

I turned  my  head  away  to  keep  still  holy 
Your  kiss  upon  my  mouth. 

And  swift,  sweet  rains  of  shining  April  weather 
Found  not  my  lips  where  living  kisses  are; 

I bowed  my  head  lest  they  put  out  my  glory 
As  rain  puts  out  a star. 

I am  my  love’s,  and  he  is  mine  for  ever, 

Sealed  with  a seal  and  safe  for  evermore. 

Think  you  that  I could  let  a beggar  enter 
Where  a king  stood  before? 
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A Night  in  .the  Open 

BY  NORMAN  DUNCAN 


Y own  camel  was  an 
aged,  grave  camel,  a 
camel  of  discretion, 
plodding  reconciled  and 
almost  content,  having 
long  ago  learned  the 
lesson  — like  a 


_ sorry 

man  got  past  his  prime,  it  seemed — that 
it  does  not  profit  a beast  of  burden  to 
rebel:  that  it  is  expedient  rather  to 


yield  with  an  appearance  of  good  humor 
to  the  inevitable  mastery  than  to  be 
switched  for  disobedience  and  in  the  end 
be  obliged  sullenly  to  endure  an  addition 
of  bruises  to  the  various  miseries  of  fate. 
And  for  this  reasonable  and  placid  ser- 
vice of  his  master’s  comfort  my  camel 
was  rewarded,  according  to  the  custom, 
with  words  of  approbation.  Australian- 
bred  though  he  was,  and  of  descent  from 
the  camels  of  India,  a strain  which  the 
Bedouins  despise,  he  was  the  best  camel 
(said  I)  that  ever  I rode.  Of  an  obsequi- 
ous habit,  perhaps,  yielding  to  command 
with  disquieting  little  shivers  of  appre- 
hension, and  cautiously  husbanding  his 
speed  (for  exercise  in  seasons  of  need, 
no  doubt),  his  acquiescence  and  the  ease 
of  his  gait  were  not  to  be  shamed  even 
by  the  fabulous  accomplishments  of  the 
camels  of  the  stony  wastes  to  the  east  of 
Damascus  and  of  the  sandy  Arabian 
deserts.  And  so  warm  was  his  reward 
of  praise  that,  had  he  been  a human 
servant  of  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  he 
would  have  touched  his  cap  with  a 
“Thank  you,  sir!’’  and  grinned  his  satis- 
faction with  the  distinguished  patronage. 

Life  had  not  taught  the  Artist’s  half- 
broken  young  beast  any  salutary  wis- 
dom. His  complaints  wearied  us  of  the 
road.  That  he  made  haste  when  he  was 
desired  to  be  slack,  loitering  only  when 
there  was  need  of  expedition,  amused 
our  first  hilarious  humor.  We  were  not 
gravely  annoyed,  indeed,  when  he  began 
with  frequency  to  bolt — though  we  were 
somewhat  concerned,  it  is  true,  for  the 


bones  of  his  delighted  rider;  nor  were 
we  in  the  least  dismayed  when  he  prac- 
tised the  device  of  limply  flopping  to  his 
knees  in  an  explosion  of  bitter  protest 
against  the  labor  of  his  day.  We  were 
considerate,  truly.  Had  this  young 
beast  bolted  with  spirited  determination, 
dismounting  the  Artist  unhurt,  and  tri- 
umphantly vanishing  to  the  freedom  of 
the  scrub  in  the  dust  of  his  speed  and 
rebellion,  we  should  have  admired  his 
enterprise  and  resolution;  and  had  he 
stayed  flat  on  his  belly  until  we  had 
beaten  him  to  death,  a martyr  to  his 
convictions,  we  should  have  buried  him 
with  respect  and  remembered  him  for- 
ever. But  a harrowing  tumult  of  com- 
plaint measured  his  courage;  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  first  touch  of  the  whip, 
roaring  like  a beast  with  a treacherous 
death  wound,  and  he  yielded  with  a 
start  and  a squeal  of  fright  to  that  pinch 
of  the  nostrils,  sharp  enough,  no  doubt, 
which,  in  the  Australian  way  of  riding 
a camel,  can  be  accomplished  with  a 
twitch  of  the  reins. 

It  should  have  been  good  riding  for  all 
of  us.  Our  journey  was  not  many  miles 
through  the  sandy  bush  that  day.  Road 
and  weather  were  amiable.  We  were 
outbound  in  a flush  of  expectation  from 
the  last  settlements  to  the  vacant  dry- 
lands and  all  the  new  things  of  them. 
The  world  we  traveled  was  a far-away, 
singular  world,  all  of  a delicate  beauty, 
too — the  wind  and  scrub  and  brilliant 
color  and  wide  dry  spaces.  Truly  the 
many  engaging  aspects  of  the  sunlit 
Australian  wilderness,  notwithstanding 
the  heat  and  drought  and  blistering 
white  light  of  it,  were  in  the  way  to 
charm  our  interest.  Yet  the  Artist’s 
young  camel  spoiled  the  fresh  delights 
of  that  appealing  road  by  steadily 
communicating  his  childish  grief  and  oc- 
casionally exasperating  us  to  crude  out- 
bursts of  wrath.  On  he  lumbered,  groan- 
ing, whimpering,  bellowing,  sobbing. 
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every  dreary  step  of  the  way,  thus  estab- 
lishing our  reputation  for  savage  cruelty, 
if  sucn  a thing  could  be,  with  all  the 
birds  and  beasts  of  the  bush  for  miles  in 
every  direction.  And  we  must  help- 
lessly tolerate  his  misbehavior.  There 
was  no  mastering  him;  he  was  like  a 
child  in  a temper — bawling  so  wantonly, 
with  such  obstinate  uproar,  that  at 
times  we  fancied  a buckle  must  be  prod- 
ding him  somewhere,  and  compassion- 
ately searched  to  see.  In  the  way  of  a 
wilful  child  he  did  all  that  he  could  to 
make  us  wretched — short  of  holding  his 
breath  and  turning  black  in  the  face. 

When  it  came  time  to  dismount  for  the 
day  we  were  glad  to  relieve  this  camel 
of  the  burden  that  so  mightily  injured 
his  liberty — and  gratefully  willing  to 
leave  him  to  sulk  in  a miserable  silence. 

“I  predict  for  that  camel,”  said  I, 
standing  off  to  regard  him,  “ a future  of 
great  misery.” 

‘‘Which?’’  says  Jerry,  whose  camels 
these  were.  ‘‘That  camel  ? No  fear!” 

“Truly,  he  pities  himself!” 

Jerry  chuckled. 

“Himself  alone,”  I added. 

“G’wanl”  says  Jerry,  sobering. 
“That’s  a first-class  young  camel.” 

“He  is  your  camel,”  I replied,  “and 
doubtless  you  love  him.” 

“He’ll  do  his  work,  right  enough, 
when  he  grows  into  it.” 

“Never  a cheerful  day  of  it!” 

“Ah,  well,  he’ll  do  it.” 

“It  may  be  true,”  I answered,  “that 
he  will  do  as  much  of  his  work  as  he 
must  for  those  who  will  brutally  com- 
mand him.  Now,  I know  about  young 
camels.  And  this  young  camel  has  cer- 
tain significant  defects.  He  cherishes 
his  own  way  above  the  respect  of  others 
and  his  own  pride  in  himself;  but  he  has 
neither  the  courage  to  take  his  own  way, 
whatever  the  cost,  nor  the  wisdom  to 
yield  to  his  master,  gathering  what  meas- 
ure of  happiness  he  can  from  the  work 
that  he  must  do  and  the  leisure  it  allows 
him.  Observe  that  he  sulks.  Always  he 
will  sulk.  No  sooner  will  he  have  recov- 
ered from  sulking  because  he  has  had 
to  do  the  work  of  to-day  than  he  will 
begin  to  sulk  again  because  he  must  do 
the  work  of  to-morrow.  And  that  is  not 
the  worst.  Did  you  not  remark  on  the 
road  that  when  his  cowardly  rage  did  not 


move  us  he  whimpered  in  a shamelessly 
loud  and  obstinate' way  whilst  yet  he 
erformed  his  task?  What  pride' had 
e?  What  consideration?  And  what 
was  his  best  measure  against  obedience? 
This  young  camel  appeals  to  the  com- 
passion of  a world  which  has  only  con- 
tempt for  that  weakness  in  a camel.  To 
gain  his  own  way  he  will  even  practise 
with  wicked  cunning  upon  his  own  mas- 
ter’s pity.  It  is  a mortal  defect  in  a 
young  camel.  He  has  had  a wretched, 
day  of  it.  I am  confident  that  a future 
of  great  misery  awaits  him.  Your  young 
camel  is  a most  unfortunate  and  con- 
temptible young  camel.” 

At  the  end  of  this  long  rigmarole  poor 
Jerry  was  staring. 

“He’s  only  a camel!”  he  protested. 

“If  I owned  that  camel,  and  loved 
him,”  said  I,  “I  would  shoot  him  for  his 
own  sake.” 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  camels 
are  commonly  used  in  all  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia. A camel  in  the  streets  of  Mel- 
bourne or  Sydney  would  doubtless  create 
as  much  astonished  amusement  as  an 
Alaskan  reindeer  on  Broadway.  In  1866 
camels  were  first  imported  for  general 
service  from  India.  It  was  a happy  ex- 
periment. A herd  of  more  than  six  hun- 
dred arrived  with  their  Afghan  masters 
in  1884.  They  thrived.  Indeed,  they 
made  a distinguished  success  of  life  in 
the  colonies.  It  was  to  be  expected. 
Aliens  in  Australia  seem  never  to  fail  of 
good  health  and  increase.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  now  ten  thousand 
camels  at  labor  in  the  Commonwealth. 
This  is  in  the  far-away  dry  back-blocks. 
An  Australian  loves  a horse  and  respects 
the  sturdy  worth  of  a bullock;  he  re- 
gards a camel,  however,  with  a tolerant 
sort  of  approbation,  and  will  not  employ 
so  outlandish  and  perverse  a beast  ex- 
cept to  the  great  advantage  of  his  needs. 
The  Australian  camel  is  immensely  ser- 
viceable in  his  limited  sphere.  A hearty 
bull  will  carry  a load  of  eight  hundred 
pounds  through  long  marches,  thriving 
meanwhile  where  a horse  would  perish, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  a train  of  Aus- 
tralian-bred camels  went  a march  of 
twenty-four  days  without  water.  They 
serve  the  prospectors,  the  explorers, 
some  departments  of  the  government, 
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move  a. step,  And  thta  I leaned  forward  oft  a ibirr,  fragrant  smoke,  svbkb  we 
and  shook  that-  Lnily-cati'.in  his  face,  and  breathed  with  delight..  Nothing  "per- 
t-hat satisfied-  him  He  quit,.  Oft  he  shaded  us  of  our  rempteftes's  fynm  rht 
went.  Not  a murmur.  Why  ? I reykbn  forests-  knew  so  much  as  this  strange 
he  thought  / was  carrying  that  billy-  fragrance;  it  was  like- the  incense  of  a 
can.”';  •"  ••.-/'  '■  j-fjyt-yyW  temple— a mystery  to  <mr  experience. 

Presently  jerry  gathered  his  r wo  Having  been  titled  from  the  canvas 
hands  full  of  slender  brushwood  for  the  water-bags  we  earned,,  the  billy-can  was 
hrv.  Little  sticks,  mfcxLoWfcrft/ti}*  thick-  set  in  the  midst  of  the.  hre.  Vr  wak  m 
ness  of  a pencil.  . I t was  a inert-  matter  trouble  ,n  rdl  to  do  it.  And  so  nicely  had 
<>f  stooping  uV  t lie  neighborhood  of  an  Jerry  atlitrsted  the  number  of  littit  sticks 
aged  b psh  a pd  i. weepi nr  his  hands  over  to  thy  peed.  of  hea  t that  when  the-  hilly 
the  dry  earth,  A 'Canadian  woodsman  was  boiling  the  brewas  burni-d  down  to 
would  ypiksh-au'  me  tft  however  a little  heap  rif yyhitin mg  epulis:  Si  was 
Warmth  wmtthyr— and  made  a hrv  of  a» 

such  proptimuns  that  nbvrittld  very  near  Australian  iidshman's  measures  in  the- 
have  blistered  hym  to  approach  it;  and  bush. 

he  would  have  'had  "the  long  r rouble.  When  we  had  disposed  of  the  tea,  with 

moreover.,  of  fashioning  a means  of  hang-  the-  bread  and  cold  nwtr  of  our  fare,  we. 
irig  .his  kettlp  lit  the  blare,  and  would  waited  into  r he  busb  near  by-  an  open 
eventually"  ha' e been  pur  to  the  bother  growth  of  scrub  and  of  bushes  and  tus* 
of  extinguishing  his  great  hre,  Jerry's  socks -of  thorny  sprnriifftX,  With  some 


hands  full  of  slen 
fine.  Little  sticks 

ider  brut 

[hvvciod  for  the 
/gre/tiw  thick- 

ness  of  a pencil. 

y It  w-ss. 

,4  there  matter 

he  touched  a match. 

tti'  ir.hgrne:,.  - bn  a ' rnidsum 

mer  rlroughi.  1'he  earth  was. 

moment  they  Were  ail 

abLs/!  - ,t  crack-  dry  and 

barren  and  baked.  There  was 

ling,  crimson,  iusiv  1 

brio  hr,;,  giving,  noiivim 

grass:— no  dead  grass,  prostrate 

. * , s *.  -W-  .V  .’  ..1  g/*  ' v’v  / S SK  , * / ]\ V s'*  * ' ,*  /, 

and  bt?,»>v».-  All  tender 

■ 

growth  bad  hitrned  up:and 

iniver: 
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troubles  the  happiness  of  the  inhabi-  In  the  jarrah  ti 
rants  of  any  other  continent.  The  A us-  httXtlish.mab  who  I 

traUan  tir^limtist.^hich  narraw,  year,  by  Canada.  . It  was 
year*  as  they  ar«  better  known,  have  arrived  at  Haiti; 
been  celebrated  above-th« ss^ylthv  places  blowing, 
lor  the  sensation  they  afford. --the  hot  '/*-IU.gkrJ  said  he 
winds,  the  burning  days.-  the  stony  1 went  back  on  fb 

deserts,  and  water  less  sandy  tracts.  A'CVd-deof course 

Some  aspects  of  the  in 

central'  inferior  are  sen-  C ,.  ' v‘ 

satiminl  enough  ami  nut 

easily  to  he  fnt^pCtyh.  • ' . ' . y-.y'  P '!  C 

It  is  related  by  one  of  •, 

rhe  early  explorers  that,  g 

so  great  • ve as.  -Ik  beat  h 

u f h t s d ay , r i > e stirrup-  ^M5'" 

intrss  scsitchcvl  the  b ath-  V,  ' >1 

Matches  ignited  'when  '£%‘U  ' *W  '■ 

they  ft  ll  ort  the  grtiutui.  hey  e.-JcsT  ' 0 

A .the  rm«rw*er  u-  • ;i 

middle  of  be  day.  \ ' , r, 

hot  vviml  blew,  filliirv*  ? r.  a: 

the  air  with  impalpable 

dust,  through  which  the  ' jt 

sun  looked  bl-.x id-red.  ss 

The  horses  stpod  with  •"  %iyy.Myy  ..3 

their  backs  to  the  wind 

and  their  noses:  to  tin*  b 

that  withering  wind  the  ft 

leaves  nf  the  scrub  fi-ii  oyijSHt . n 

around  like  3 ' snow  hSflP  tl 

shower.  All  green  veg-  wyM*  t>p<  levees  o. 

oration  seemed  to  wilt  A 

and  die  in  the  hear.  it 

Where?  teni  months  before  the  cert; id  and Veorridj;,'  nbar  t 

grasses  had  been  m .wed  and  rhe shrubs  dependence.  We • 

bure  ripe  (Vmr  >hei>-  vsas  nc-p.kct'  herb  of  eanVai  on  fhe 

ihh'  bud  visible.  “ 1 wonder,"  the  ex-  ants,  and  threw 

plnrer  records  in  his  diary,  ‘‘that  the-  reach,  tor  comfort 

very  grass 4id  hotAyajce  fine;  ^ Yet  Atis-  a rising’  vcind;  arn 

traliu  is  ftp  iuori?  yoriapletely  'artd  and  night  and  the  itib 

xvitbered  Canada;  is  ypntpletefy  cede1  sleep  in  the 

frozen  np—an  • ed"  carnets  and  rh 

which  seems  «•:>  be  wide-spread  irv  A os-  ear!1,  g •td-Hyld  da 

rralta;  It. is trortipre* reasonable  to  iirfiey  sbillingis  a gallon, 

a description  of  the  Australia*!  ennri-  the  came  by  and  ■> 

ne,r»t  inoni  the  tidvemtdrt'S  t»r  rbe  b$W  Afghan  who  had  > 

travelers  to  the  intetiOr  t|ian  to  draw  ;in  well;  anil  th*  A.U5? 

frnptieSstein  of  the  Canadian  w jieat-lpruls  great  good  nature 

from  the  records  of  the  Arctic  explorers,  ' * t armed  of  the  cus 


n ah  oM  v.a. 

’•  ';nv»  »i  you  ns 

who  had  h rst  emigrated  r«> 

t w^s  niicHi 

nier  when  he 

Halifax.  A 

bli/z.ard  was 

aid  he.  "Cui 

al  ' Me  word! 

on  the  iafnb 

xhiip^  - ; • - 
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and  the  Vdrqimess:  -of bfack  found  in  ap  tsjj^n  patch  with 

tracked;  and  in  exchange  for  oB^ri  her  six  . -young.  - Reflection, 
these  storks  we  mth-d  away  %'  upon  thi*  bald  achievement 

about  American  speed- . and  d i s c 1 os  t-  irrhe  remarkable 

sky-scrapers  and  milbunairi'.';  - qualicy  «>f  if.  The  black  M- 

:rmd  the  -dark  ways  of  pdSifics  T ■fflifflaL  JBb.- * Sows  had  nor  only  c&picd  anti? 
-— -which  -seemed  h>-«.-  to  Ik-  ■ uleiuihcd  those  traces-- -which 

at  More  chdohs  i mtiy  ky  «*t.  A.  A-  --^R*f  T-i  Syere : so  pbscure  that  a whire 
than  our  tales  of  the  pine  Mfrfe. ' $ -g|  Irpshmap,  h irrisel  f caperi- 

forests  and  a lumdant  run-  i|w  . ,**  en'cedy  could  not  even  see 

ning  rivers  i>f  the:  wilder-  jpf Jl-  Mr  rhetn.  looking  at  leisure— 

nesses  of  our  own  land.  JWLJb  w but  had  correctly  'measured 

. . the  age  of  them  and  the  ap~ 

A celebrated  .Australian  t.,  proximate  distance  which 

travel^. . Baldwin  Aipetu:er  --  . /thy- authors  ..had' wandered, 

himsdf  art  pxpetiepred.  rfttiid  V,-..'  V‘.‘,  ” l a m not  surprised.’' 

cunning  husfimtm— relates ...that  in  the  said  the  Australian.,  when  v,c-  had  told 
desert  region  of  Lake  Amadeus,  near-  tin-  -him  this  story.  “Did  you  ever  hear  the 
center  of  the  continent,  the  bushyraff  cif  rale  of  the  hhvck  tracker  and  the  British 
the  natives,  thcit  hcwiidcmig  iftrimaev  officers?  ’ 
with  rile  .rrJtces  of  desert  life,  and  their  We  hird  M»t  heard  this  tale, 

•swift  power  >U/  kd!ow.  ;Mtce  left  him  in  ;i  “It.  sis?  a familiar  story,”  said  the 
state :tff  ypPsidgidhle  Astofvishrnt  fit,  st-a-  Australian,  “twtoKler  that  yc*M.  have 
■soned  as  he  was  It  was  in  rhe  scrub  of  not  heard  it.  It  js  told  everywhere,  and 
that  baked  Aiituh  I hi:  ground  was  dry  ir  illustrates  .perfectly  the  osy  accuracy 
and  hard.  Doubt less  it  would  not  n-.nl-  with  which-  these  truly  extraordinary  fvl- 
ily  take  the  impression  of  a herb  At  am  low  > n re  a bk  >••  observe  and  deduce  in 
rate,  when  the  natives  stopped  short  to  the  exorcise  of  -rindr  peculiar  aptitude, 
/serueintze  the  gPurneiy  thy AcravvIerA?'??  “ Durihg  the  Scutth  African  war,”  the 
though  obviously  tracks'  of  xnrtk  sort  Australian  went  tin,  proceeding  nv  the 
were  plain  to  his  black  fellows— could  talc  of  ihc  black  tracker  and  the  live 
descry  nothing;  with  his- own  keen  eyes  skeptical  British  officers,  “an  officer  oi 
Hi  enlighten  him.  (Vesetiflv  In  sv.,s  in-  the  Australian  conringenr,  then  held -in 
fcirint-d.  hnwever.  that  an  emu  wax  neat  reserve.  1 fancy,  boasted  tif  the  cunning 
bv  with  her  young..  And  upon  this  rhe  of  his  black  tracker,  who  was  no  great 
'natives  set  off  in  chase.,  moving  so  fast  master  of  the  craft,  after  all,  until, 
in  pursuit  of  these  f.iinr  indications,  greatly  to  his  surprise  and  indignation, 
which  Avtvcd  together  invisible  to  the  • lit  fotipd  that  he  had  exhausted'  the 
ft- vjveh-f,  that  the  traveler  /■somewhat  eredrdity  of  the  British  officers  with 
yttci!  inhered  hr  .collect  mg  .a  p para  ms,  whom  he  was  messing.  So  many  re- 
'fhtVugh  apparently  not  beavtlv  so.  tuund : matkabk  tides  had  he  fold,  each  seeming 
>i  etimculfr  to  keep  tip  .with  them . AtSfey -b.'lfS^yitfa'S^-  the  la  st  in  improbability,  that 
end  of  a chase  of  r-.v. • miles  an  etnu  w a ••  !>-•  - t halleng.  d to  a trial  of  the  black- 
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fellow's  ermnmg,  a sporting enterprise  in  each:  the  first  horseman.  far.  example, 
which,  of  course,  he  wsg»  -deljyfajted  -to  had  distrmtmfed UfitUlgbted  his  pipe;  the 
itKlulge,.  And  the - the; fffal  sevdiid  hVni  IwtaV  thrown  when  riding  at 
were  thfc^e:  that  ihe  five  skeptical  litit-  a canter;  the.  third  had  dismounted* 

ish  otfeers.  two  .tfoot,  three  mounted,  rested  in  the  shade,  ditnlu-d  a nee  for  a 

should r'-'$.taft,.  at  various  iwteyifajs,  in  view  of  the  Cpuritry:  -yhsr  a.  vieu\  pre- 
what  soever  directions  they  might  /Jett-  sum  ably,  because  there  w,is  no  other 
ptvjceeding  thereafter,  each  aeyorditt£  to  reason  why  he^hpuljd  haVy  ylimhed  the 
bttf  fancy,  for  a period  aetefcj.1;y|tffhv  and  t ree  --mo  ’ poy-  • . ;.: : . 

that  the  btaek  tracker,  knowing  only  t he  'sum.-w.suear- 
cnlor  »f.  the  horse  that  each  imsimted  bag.  And  tho  , < 

.'man-  rorfie^.aiiiid^Ha.ying :.  «eftiT'<JW.v  '■$?;<.•  : j > 

print  of  the  shews  winch  each  loo--,, ;.•  ;,  } 

wore,  should  trace  them  all  Vvithio  . ^ / y 

stipulated-  time,  'sii'teet|:h<mtiy-  .-saryt'-y  l-»-.  J 5i^: y ' ' ^ 1 ; » f 

the- movements  pfl  each  with  readtfmyH'  • x.jwbed-  1 ln<  •;(  \ ) f 

accuracy.  b «i  i>  .•,np..d  « / j’ , 

“ ‘Is  it  agreed,’  Said  opt of  the  >.tf.  . i . " 

‘that  icy  may  C'bscure  our  tracks:’  wrifinn  {oust-  . Mr 

‘‘‘Must  we  keep  to  soft  ground T ' mm 

“‘Oil.  my  word,'  noT  thy-  AusmT-a  riilon 

laUghed.  ^ No,  no,  go  I I have  no  ■ >'  ■'■■  ■ 

to  take  advantage;  of  you,  Go  xvlieic  :y;r<//diu£  to  Oy,  y t 

tike.*  ‘alKB^Hr ' ; 

“‘May  wy rake  off our shoes?'  of  ;c  >visp  of  • ' ' 

%'  l say,  though,  that  'll  make  it  r.  j-fyip  ; 

awktvimi  fur  the 'tracker,  won't  It?'  ; ^SLyA-v 

'"O  tore! 'I*  the  Australian  f;;o.  : ■ ; • • . o.;  dw,. 

' That’s  what  you  jolly  wc II  want  i .<•  goui  ' £.*'•’  fOy’- 

isn't.  it?  Don't  spare  the  tracker.  ’ffati  c:,-.i  ,re‘  ih>.  fa. 

h^.frjght. And  I warn  you  that  w.i  >\;iv.k  stone  pAA.  T 

•yoijr efforts  to  confuse  him  will  prob-wd;  ,,iili  ..  -p*  ( k JUv^SURT 

■yfai'  ifa'ofa  dis-  HL|t^  yHF  \ 

me/tr..‘  1 • I '•’.  h M ffa- 

tl-alian  had  pn-du  wd,  The  . v ■'.  ‘4 

dfay'of  Tle-'fittarnfed'  'eat*- -fa'? fa- 

tcrnptunu;.  of  t he  bn  she  raft  of 

But  he  hud  no?  i>.-  n yi,!  reJ.  'v'hh  , 

taken  ;<t  ,tony  £ r u u n d and  • 

'«yerjy'  %Y<k>*;,*o  beftil- 

der  him.  He  h«‘<d  followed  tfte  " 

iracky.  of  the  mounted  men,  tdK&  ^8hS 

howtv^v  cm  a_  run.  idk-ntifi  my 

muits  of  each  hr  the  colors  *d  >S^ 

^^p^fses— dark  Itowu  hair-., 

samph-h  of  which  b.  produced. 

and  in  addition-  to  tho  lie  -K-  bfafa 

iSyjihydvffi^pte  or  hiss  mtiniiitr-  ' f . .... 

i.Vsd.^k  •incidents  *y(  . tut'  fidc  ot  . timCks  ot  «x>»e  rdm.  .syEWt.  t«.'«j.«i 
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the  tracker  concluded  hrs  revelations, 
it  Was  agreed  by  the  live  Brinish  officers', 
now  con^ReGE^’ his  skill,  that  his  re- 
porr  w'ias  aiuijk't  that  be  had  not  made  a 
single  mistake,  and  vhar  he  bad  fulfilled 
all  the  conditions  of  the  trial  in  a way 
to  astound  them.’" 


troui  the  i‘ush--ir<tm  the  ftait-savage 
tribes  i>n  jth*  other  side  off  be  frontiers— 
arriving  young,  fresh,  eager,  proud  of 
the  distinction,  A rt*$er  v a t rott-lu  mts 
b] a ck  fG low  is  of  small  account  in  this 
respect,;  and  s ervant  ^f  rhe  Towns-  ' a 
wretched  h anger -on  of  eiviliz a tion-Ts  of 
riri  very 

is  a cijnoDs  fuel  that  a few  years  of  the 
provender  and  idleness  of  tlfe  missions 
(reservations;  dull  a black  fellow's  singu- 
lar faculties  beyond  effective ■.  employ .- 
meriri  Pefcepfirins  so  delicjiite  ^pcedd}’ 
fail  in  disuse  and  are  nor  easily  brought 
-again,  to  their  first  elfidency,  They  de- 
mand continUitiis  employment.  thty 
inusr  be  cherished  and  eXert-ist#-  hkc 
the  mastery  of  sonic  ijrfv 
mti  c.  recbft  iq  oe-f 
y||  capacity  for  rhg  fnost 

*£$  ■ subt  ItarcpmpfisbiTiems 

|||  *$  :to  be-  pfesiefyrid.  ft 

; is  ;:yvyn;:.  isaid  that  the; 
|H  edgefR'r.'iktn.rttr-abjavk 

■ feifoVy  t un  » log  by  pn>- 

travrerlpnlice  - sTaribt) 
life,  T«  be  feept  fecen 
and  fit  he*  is  best  iritht" 

. tamed  with  his Tribe  hi 

fef.  the  hush  and  firtfbtd 

fm:  out  only  when,  occasion 

I requites  his  semggjL 

Nothing  could  mqrf 
significantly  indteat^ 
rhe  sensitive  quality  of 
the  tracker s genius. 

Back  of  a irapablc 
black  itraykfrs  dririning- 
rs  a sa  vage  delight  in  the 
man  - hunt  — a bestial 
g&.  tirelessness,  ton,  which 

gf  must  appal  the  wretch- 

ed  fugitive  who  is  an  an 
of  tjie  fateful  manner 
of  the  p it  i mi  i t . A 
tracker  of  the  Kim- 
bfrlf y , ' tof  e^iuripTe.  led 
If  h i $ ■ Lropper:  % ■ remairk- 

W , ablr  cbase  afte-f  a horse- 
stea  }f  r , • . esra  ped  from 
m jfnf  in  New  South  Wales 

to  thf  north wes te r it 
wilds.  “Theri;  was  ab- 

solsittly  no  real  rest," 
f.ht|  rrooper,  - ‘ night 


Black  trackers  are  regularly  attached 
to  the  police-stations  of  the  ourfarids- 
They  ary  the  hhH>dhounds  of  the-;  corps, 
Add  though  irVany  of  the  police  are 
themselves;  bush  men  uf  consequence,  it 
is  largely  on  account  of  the  black 
trackers  that  thy  fear  of  the  )Vuv  remains 
alive  in  the  re  mu  nr  hush  and  deserts. 
The  best  trackers  are  brought  straight. 


■ ■ 


says  rte  rrooper,  night 
or  day."  i<  "-as  bad 
country  — - the  ranges 
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and  thei  r neighborhood : 
a deal  of  wild  and  st'odjy  t&k;-:  . 

ground,  whkh-|-take$  WlyW  ^. 
meager.  im(ir<issi(>i)S  of 
the  passage  of  a traveler. 

Am)  confusing  r.unsfcU. 

Occasionally  list  tracker 
was.  alrnosr  on  the  heds 
«£  the  fugitive.  At 
times  j baffled,  he  Jagged 
a week  and  more,  bei- 
hind,  For days  oh  end 
in  the  ra nges  rhegibimd 
was  so  diflSeidt  for  the 
trader  that  progress 
was  at  the  fate  of  Jess 
than  a mile  aft  hour. 

When  the  t tacks^.weiy 

lost  the  Mark  fellow; 

ran  the  count  it  like  a .'  > , e-  w 

bloodhound  uh  tjf  fe  ' 

had  picked  them  Up. 

:0ngd  the  iugiriyet  hint-  . 
self  estate . to:  dfspe-tan* 
straits  for  ’.v:m-r;  the 
tracker  madef-op?  that 
he  w«n;  lust  and  cjt-  flHHm 
hadsfctU  that  hi-  had 
mumbled.  fallen,  scrip-  V'.  v: 

e-d  moist.  nnul  from-  a 
dried  *«ut  “soak''  With  m. 

which  to  rub  himself 
and  criolhJisskmirtthjtt 
at , thirst  .sjhd. 

tire  was  taken  at  the 

end  of  a chase  of fi  fty* 

six  days,  during  which 

time,  according  to  the  Uu-  w;f  • 

report  of  the  troufjet'; 

the  black,  fellow  had 

“.ft-aickfcd  rhis  man  gVgry-  vsfcrtl  );»f  rhe 

way ■“  he  went 

"'For  Giid.Vf  sirkf^  liii'jd  the  j-whausted 
wretch,  “ donr  pur  h'to’te  chains  on  me 
than  you  can  help  f 1 ' 

A black  fellow. will  readily  identify  :lu 
tracks  of  an  acquaintance--;!  slight  ac- 
quaintance, it  may  be,  white  or  htavk, 
whom  he.  has  ericountercd.  perhaps-,  no 
rtpytv  tbn  at  occasional  intervals.  Ir 
seems  that  his  memory  is  as  a m.-to  < <<■) 
course  accustomed  to  earth  and  retain 
impressions  of  footprints  as  well  is  of, 
features.  The imprint,  of  a man's  foot 
ii  as  considerably  a feature  of  his  iden- 
tity as  the  shape  of  his  nose.  Keasttping 
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fwini  aT{r^nger''s:  tracks;  a raftty  clevet 
black  -fgl^ytSyii|.||)  a surprising  measure 
he  aide  so  deserdw  the  physical  charac- 
tefistief  »<f  . the  many- weigh r,  height, 

ptcoliimo.  v uf  g:m,  tli’lCriiMfieS  of  thie 

Jt^sv’  lik  fc  hov.  -legs-  and  knock  - fcttccs.  fie, 
will  koo.v.  nvsh, spy.  Ins  physical  condi- 
tion- Was  nc  hungry?  Was  he  thirsty: ' 
Was  hr  Wcakimmg?;  Was  he  going 
strong*  And  ftVifc  r:Kat3  tb.it,  it  may  It* 
t bar  t hr  tracker  wifi  he  aidr  to  infer  the 
niiH<d  <<f  fh#e>nigb:i^fiyfhcriib>svhca's;t:  oh 
hlirhc— and  whether  his  progress  Was 
cnnttilersf  ot  furtive,  And  what,  is  rhe 
character  of  the  |ugttjvc|  fs  he  a deters 
mitifed  fellow  | is  ht  u cow  ard  ? Upon 
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in4^t*ion$  rt^y  .hcs.  *W* tMvitobiy • cf>m- 
nruihiatte  thenisefvcy  to  A rttaq’s  fiyat- 
firiim;  and  n is/ reasonably  concrivable 
that  they  will  disclose  themselves.  to  a 
savage  genius  who  has:  from  his  earliest 
years  specialised  in  this  .subtle  U-aiTting 
of  the  open.  - •' 

In  iftt,  cruninai  courts  of  the/  B«t^r 
blocks.; a oati vt-  witness's  identification' 
of  the  tracks  of  the  accused.  gehcr.dly 
speaking,  has  much  tlv- Sim'/  ere alibi)  fry 
as  I he  evidence  of  an  rve-wt-o.css. 

”Ymi  savvy  .this  fcMovc?”  _ 

>1  savvy  fiiis  leili’W . alt  light.” 

“You  saVvv  tjratHis  niafeoifh  by  this 
fello".  ?’ 

“ I savvv  tracks  him  bin  makev  all 


w inter's  a/tyfwtion  at/,  home.  But  '■!■ 
couldrtr  see  »m  thing  And  I recall 
another  bit  of  guod  worfcj  A a nicker  { 
know,  pursuing  two  tnep,  only  one  of 
whom  was  wanted,  came  at  last  to  a 
point  where  the  two  rogues  had  .sepa- 
rated. 1 1 was  a clever  dodge.  The 
tracker  could  find  no  fair  impnesSKm  of 
a foot  on  'hat  hard  ground.  A bush- 
man  would  have  heel?  balked  for  a hit— 
fypnld  have  scrambled  about  and  lost 
rirne.  But  rhe  rugger  followed  the  right 
nraiv  Howl  By.  identifying  t he  a site? 


}t  is  conclhsive. 

m rtv.».ll.”  said  the  .Australian,  “a 
ry  po  alb  obscure*  'face:  a Aw  grain.-,  of 
sam)  -fallen  from  i fugitive's-  ktrfc  Got 
oh  a ibi  r s t nne  ol  a Miy  tc h of  \s  to fi y cyf jry 
yV-f:  Nobody  in  tivcworld  hurt  black  fel- 
low. would  Ivov  oho  ; v.  d them.  And  had 
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of  his  first  camp-fire.  He  happened  to 
know  how  that  particular  chap  made  a 
fire.” 

“Small  hope  for  the  outlaw  1” 

“Dogs  on  the  scent.  And  a devilish 
willing  pack.  Yet  there  is  no  mystery. 
The  exploits  of  the  tracker  proceed  from 
the  keenest  sort  of  observation  and  a 
shocking  cunning  in  inference.  When  the 
nigger  points  out  the  little  disturbances 
of  earth  and  stones  and  leaves — when 
he  fairly  puts  his  finger  on  them — all 
the  magic  goes  out  of  the  performance.” 

“ Plain  as  day,”  said  Jerry. 

“Ah,  yes.  You  jolly  well  want  to 
kick  yourself,  you  know,  for  being  mysti- 
fied at  all.” 

“If  you  make  a study  of  footprints,” 
said  Jerry,  “you  find  that  they’re  all 
different — like  fingerprints.  I reckon 
there  never  were  two  men’s  tracks  any- 
where near  exactly  alike.  But  take  a 
hoof-mark.  That’s  a bit  more  puzzling. 
Yet  a good  black  tracker  can  look  at  the 
track  of  a horse — the  depth,  you  know, 
and  the  length  of  stride — and  tell  you 
just  about  how  much  he  weighs,  and  now 
many  hands  high  he  is,  and  where  he 
was  shod.  If  he  knows  a horse  he  can 
easily  pick  the  track  from  the  trampled 
ground  around  a water-hole.  Once,”  he 
went  on,  proceeding  to  the  tale  of  the 
black  tracker  and  the  distant  trooper, 
“two  troopers,  out  on  patrol  with  tneir 
trackers,  met  in  the  bush  and  traveled 
a day  together.  Next  morning  they 
parted.  One  went  due  east  and  the 
other  a little  to  the  east  of  south.  It  was 
a big  angle.  Well,  now,  when  the  first 
trooper  had  ridden  five  days  from  that 
point,  his  tracker  told  him,  all  at  once, 
that  the  second  trooper  was  at  the  sta- 
tion to  which  they  were  themselves 
bound.  The  trooper  laughed  at  him. 
You  see,  that  couldn't  be  so.  It  was 
preposterous.  The  men  had  been  riding 
almost  at  right-angles  for  five  days.  The 
tracker  must  be  a fool,  a silly  boaster. 
But  the  tracker  was  right.  For  some 
reason  or  other  the  second  trooper  had 
changed  his  course,  and  the  black  fellow 
had  picked  up  the  track.  And  here’s 
the  point:  he  had  seen  that  trooper’s 
horse  only  once  before  in  his  life,  and 
he  wasn’t  balked  by  the  fact  that  the 
trooper  ought  to  have  been  a good  many 
miles  away.” 
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“These  most  entertaining  tales,”  said 
I,  “have  chiefly  to  do  with  the  tracking 
of  white  men  by  black  fellows.  Are 
the  native  blacks  able  to  elude  the 
trackers  ?” 

“No  fear!”  Jerry  laughed. 

“Doubtless  they  oppose  cunning  with 
cunning?” 

“Ah,  yes,”  replied  the  Australian; 
“but  set  a thief  to  catch  a thief,  you 
know.  I recall  an  instance  of  the  sort. 
In  the  McDonnell  Ranges,  north  of 
Oodnadatta,  a miner,  returning  to  his 
camp  one  night,  found  that  he  had  been 
robbed  of  his  supplies.  His  only  clue 
was  this:  that  on  the  previous  evening 
a lubra  (black  woman)  had  asked  for 
tobacco,  and  that,  later,  when  the  miner 
was  going  toward  the  bush  for  firewood, 
he  had  caught  sight  of  a spear  in  the 
scrub,  followed  presently  by  the  merest 
glimpse  of  a vanishing  naked  black.  He 
could  not  blame  the  theft  to  the  woman, 
nor  could  he  identify  the  black  fellow 
with  the  spear.  Moreover,  the  thieves 
had  swept  the  camp  with  boughs,  to 
obliterate  their  tracks,  with  black  fel- 
lows’ cunning,  and  had  dragged  the 
boughs  after  them  when  thev  departed. 
As  there  were  hundreds  of  blacks  in  the 
neighborhood,  it  seemed  to  be  a hopeless 
case.  The  trail  of  the  brush  was  plain. 
It  led  to  a point  where  the  ground  was 
all  tracked  up  by  blacks.  And  that  was 
the  end  of  it.  Two  trackers  from  the 
nearest  police-station,  however,  went 
over  the  ground,  discovering  at  last  the 
fair  print  of  a great  toe.  ‘Oeeral’  they 
said.  And  they  took  up  Oeera’s  trail 
from  the  meeting-place.  It  led  into  the 
bush,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  tracks 
of  a woman,  which  the  trackers  instantly 
identified  as  the  tracks  of  Nangeena, 
Oeera’s  lubra.  Eventually  the  two  were 
taken  together  in  the  ranges.  Oeera 
confessed — and  blamed  the  woman.” 

“It  is  quite  true,”  Jerry  observed, 
“that  a first-class  tracker,  back  in  the 
bush,  will  know  the  footprints  of  every 
man  and  woman  in  his  district.  Thats 
his  business.” 

“ A rogues’  gallery  in  his  memory.” 

“Oh,  rogues  and  all!” 

“In  this  case,”  said  the  Australian, 
“the  trackers  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  conformation  of  Oeera’s  great 
toe.  There  is  some  mystery  in  all  this 
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business,”  he  went  on,  presently.  “A 
white  man  cannot  always  comprehend 
the  whole  course  of  the  tracker’s  deduc- 
tions from  the  traces  he  observes,  and 
there  are  times  when  the  tracker  himself 
cannot  explain  them.  You  have  seen  a 
dog  come  to  the  end  of  the  scent,  stop, 
lift  his  nozzle,  circle  bewildered,  whim- 
per, and  at  last  dash  away  with  cer- 
tainty? I do  not  maintain,  of  course, 
that  a tracker  has  a hound’s  sense  of 
smell,  which  would  be  highly  absurd, 
but  his  behavior  occasionally  suggests  a 
hound — even  resembling  the  inspiration 
of  what  is  called  instinct.  And  I will 
give  you  an  extraordinary  case.  There 
are  many  cases;  this  one  will  try  your 
credulity.  Briefly,  then,  a black  tracker, 
on  the  trail  of  a lost  child,  came  to  a 
oint  where  he  was  baffled.  Presently 
e picked  up  the  track  again.  It  was 
lain.  It  led,  let  us  say,  to  the  right; 
ut  the  tracker  would  not  follow  it. 
Instead,  he  pointed  to  a clump  of  bush 
almost  sharply  to  the  left,  and  said  that 
the  child  would  be  found  there.  And 
there  the  kiddie  was,  sure  enough — tuck- 
ered out  and  sound  asleep.  I don’t  know 
how  the  tracker  divined  it;  possibly  he 
could  not  himself  explain.  There  was 
reason  in  the  process,  of  course,  but  by 
what  steps — reasoning  from  point  to 
point — did  the  tracker  arrive  at  the  de- 
duction ?” 

“There  is  nothing  for  it,”  I com- 
mented, “but  to  swallow  that  story 
whole.” 

“Nothing  whatsoever.” 

“It  does  not  admit,”  said  I,  “of 
elucidation.” 

“There  are  many  mysteries,”  said  the 
Australian.  “It  would  be  a dull  world 
if  there  were  not.  I may  add,”  said  he, 
“that  a tracker  is  at  his  best  when  he 
follows  a lost  child.  There  is  desperate 
need  of  haste.  It  inspires  him,  and  per- 
haps he  leaps  to  his  deductions  without 
being  conscious  of  any  intermediate  rea- 
soning.” 

There  were  other  tales — thrilling,  mys- 
tifying tales.  And  the  moon  rose,  swol- 
len and  red,  out  of  a lake  and  mist  of  its 
own  light.  “If  you  think  of  the  way 
these  trackers  are  bred,  away  out  there 
in  the  deserts  and  bush,”  said  Jerry, 
“you  will  begin  to  understand  why  they 


are  so  astonishingly  crafty.  I reckon 
they  learn  their  cunning  in  the  hunt  for 
food.  A little  black  kiddie  fends  for 
himself.  Tracks  are  what  concern  him. 
He  plays  tracks.  He’s  taught  tracks. 
Tracks  are  his  Three  R’s.  He  wants 
food  for  himself — food  for  his  elders,  too. 
What  food  he  gets  he  must  track.  It  is 
scarce.  He  must  be  cunning  and  dili- 
gent. And  the  desert  animals  are  small 
— rats,  snakes,  frogs,  bugs,  bandicoot, 
caterpillars,  grubs,  lizards.  Even  the 
wallaby  are  not  large.  A little  black 
kiddie  lives  with  the  women  for  a while, 
and  then  he  goes  to  the  men.  The  more 
food  he  can  find,  of  course,  the  more 
raise  he  deserves,  and  the  better  man 
e is.  It  isn’t  surprising,  after  all,  that 
a tracker  can  distinguish  one  footprint 
from  another,  and  follow  a human  track. 
A black  fellow  who  must  be  able  to 
track  a rat  over  hard  ground  or  starve — 
who  can  see  the  track  of  a bush  mouse 
and  know  at  a glance  whether  it  is  fresh 
enough  to  follow  or  not — ought  to  be 
able  to  track  a man.  Why,  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  a human  footprint  is 
the  biggest  track  that  comes  witnin  his 
experience.  It’s  like  big  type.  He 
ought  to  be  able  to  read  it.  It  isn’t  that 
sort  of  thing  that  puzzles  me” 

It  was  left  to  us  to  infer  that  some- 
thing of  a dark  and  mysterious  character 
did  very  much  bewilder  him. 

“What  does  puzzle  you?”  I inquired, 
curiosity  inflamed. 

“Out  in  the  bush,”  said  Jerry,  “you 
come  across  a good  many  half-caste 
children.” 

It  was  surely  no  mystery. 

“Jolly  little  shavers,  too,”  he  added, 
smiling;  “blue-eyed  and  as  fat  as  but- 
ter 99 

“What  of  that?” 

“Well,”  Jerry  replied,  “nobody  ever 
saw  a half-caste  adult  with  a tribe  in 
the  bush.  Now — what  becomes  of  all 
those  jolly  little  blue-eyed,  shavers?” 

It  was  broad  moonlight.  The  world 
was  like  a warm,  dry  room.  No  night 
wind  troubled  us.  And  there  was  no 
sound — neither  twitter  nor  buzz  of  life. 
Presently  Jerry  began  a low  sing-song 
recitative  from  the  verse  of  that  Henry 
Lawson  whom  the  bushmen  understand 
and  love. 
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I’ve  humped  my  swag  to  Bawley  plain, 
and  farther  out  and  on; 

Fve  boiled  my  billy  by  the  Gulf,  and 
boiled  it  by  the  Swan — 

Fve  thirsted  in  dry  lignum  swamps,  and 
thirsted  on  the  sand. 

And  eked  the  fire  with  camel-dung  in 
Never-Never  Land. 

We  looked  up  at  the  pale  stars  from 
the  white,  still,  comfortable  waste.  And 
we  were  glad  that  our  long  path  had  led 
us  to  this  night  in  the  wide  Australian 
open. 

Shriveled  leather,  rusty  buckles,  and  the 
rot  is  in  our  knuckles. 

Scorched  for  months  upon  the  pommel 
while  the  brittle  rein  hung  free; 
Shrunken  eyes  that  once  were  lighted  with 
fresh  boyhood,  dull  and  blighted. 

And  the  sores  upon  our  eyelids  are  unpleas- 
ant sights  to  see. 

And  our  hair  is  thin  and  dying  from  the 
ends  with  too  long  lying 
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In  the  night-dews  on  the  ashes  of  the  Dry 
Countree. 

No,  you  needn't  fear  the  blacks  on  the 
Never-Never  tracks, 

For  the  Myall  in  his  freedom's  an  uncom- 
mon sight  to  see; 

Oh,  we  do  not  stick  at  trifles — and  the 
trackers  sneak  their  rifles 
And  go  strolling  in  the  gloaming  while  the 
sergeant's  yarning  free. 

'Round  the  Myalls  creep  the  trackers — 
there's  a sound  like  firing  crackers, 
And — the  blacks  are  getting  scarcer  in  the 
Dry  Countree. 

“I  say,”  Jerry  demanded,  breaking 
off,  “what  about  that  camel?” 

“What  camel?” 

Jerry  chuckled. 

“If  I had  no  ambition  for  that  young 
camel  beyond  his  pleasure  in  life, ' said 
I,  positively,  “I  should  certainly  shoot 
him  for  his  own  sake.” 


The  Pool 

BY  MARY  WHITE  SLATER 

THE  day — the  day — the  shining  day 
When  happy  winds  were  blowing. 
And  down  the  shady  garden  way 
The  cherry  flowers  were  snowing, 

I blew  and  blew  the  wide  world  through, 
All  whispering,  wet  and  cool, 

And  saw  the  high,  the  silver  sky 
Down  in  a pavement  pool. 

I leaned  to  see  the  trees  and  me 
And  clouds  a-blowing  by, 

Then  blew  away,  for  fear  I’d  stay 
And  fall  into  the  sky! 

The  day — the  day — the  shining  day 
When  happy  winds  were  blowing. 

And  down  the  shady  garden  way 
The  cherry  flowers  were  snowing. 
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The  Comforter 

BY  ELIZABETH  JORDAN 


yf’J  1 haul  been  a very  slight 

. peratjnn,  Under  gas — 
\,  I jh,  *o  slight  rhai  an  hour 
- I,  -fret  1 ictumed  to  con- 
i''Vj  * lf  yj  sciriuxni'sv  tnv  sole  re- 

1"  of-  wfc  experi- 

'nee  we re.att  imp ressi ve 

wad  of  f-iktum  •»>•  and 

burring  sensation  in  the  same  organ,  and 
an  active  sense  of  having  been’  abused 
and  of  needing  sympathy'. 

No  sympathy.  however*  tvas  offered 
me,  The  doctors  were  gone,  the  nurse 
had  temporarily  disappeared*  and  there. 

Was  nothing  more  responsive  in  sight 
than  the  four  severity  hygienic  walls  of 
my  private  room  at  the  hospital.  Vari- 
ous pieces  of  oddly  shaped  apparatus  for 
ear  treatment,  W“>th  which,  during  later 
hours.  .!  W*s  to  have  intimate  and  un- 
pleasant association,  hung  from  white- 
painted  iron  rods  heal  the  bed.  A small, 
glass-topped  table  was  beside  my  pillow. 
Within,  reach  we  re  elec  trie-1  ight  switches 
and  hett*  buttons  t hut  where  was  the 
touch  of  the  .human  hand,  the  brooding 
solicitude  nf  the  human  heart,  to  which, 
by  every  .right,  1 ft  It ...myself  entitled?"  - 
Mv  sense  td  injury  deopemd  and  f. 
pushed  a button;  hut  if  i had  W-died  for 
romfott  From  the  nurse  >yhp  respemde  if/ 
one  glance  at  that  remote  being  taught 
me  rhat  1 looked  in  vain, 

"is  there  anything  you  want?'  she 
asked  coldly.  /.■//:'  ; . 

■iji-o-o”  ' J admitted,  with  regret: , 
after  a vain  attempt  fa  think  of  ; some 
excuse  for  having  called  hyp  to  my  side. 

She  .raised  %r  eyehtosys,  smt^bed  nty 
pillow  professionally,  bid  a.  perfunctory ;. 
huger  on  my  pulse,  and  finally , after 
shaking  a clinical  thermometer,  tucked 
it  into  my  mouth. :yTlava,^n.^o\yn  ;me" 
these  attentwns,  she  sank  huo  a reVerig 
ip  which  it  was-  Clear ljbat  nfy  alfaits  had 
no  part.  A minute  or  two, later  she  re- 
membered rnt,  removed  the  thermom- 
eter, and  bestowed,  a.  casual  glance  upon 

'if--.  . ' - : rib’. '-ri • P.  ’ ’ 
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’*'  Normal,”  she  observed,  briefly,  and 
started  toward  the  door,  | checked  her 
in  her  flight. 

“i  thought/’  f remarked,  hopefully, 
"that  perhaps  you  could  think  of  some 
delicate  attention  l need.'’' 

She  laughed.  “Vou  don’t  need  any- 
thing,” she  remarked,  callously.  ‘‘  You'll 
be  eup  of  here  in:  four  days."  Then,  soft- 
ening a little,  she  added:  "But  I know 
what’s  the  matter  with  you-  You’re 
lonesome,”  . : . 

Perhaps  that's  it.”  i sighed.  “I 
knew  there  was  something.  It’s  a hor- 
rible sensation,  and  of  course  it  couldn’t 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  excava- 
tions you  people  have  been  making  in 
my  ear-drum.” 

She  studied  me  in  silence  for  an  in- 
stant ; then,  with  dawning  interest, 
pressed  the  bone  behind  my  ear, 

" Any  pain  there  ?”  she  asked. 

“ No,”  J admitted,  " not  yet,.  But  I’m 
sure  there  will  be,  the  next  time  you  in- 
quire- it’s  what  all  the  doctors  are  look- 
ing for;  and  after  I’ve  brooded  over  it 
3 few  hours  more,  I’ll  have  hr/5 

Nonsense  1”  she  -raid,  briskly.  *‘Pm 
going  to  order  your  sttppet,  What 
would  you  like.?  TY& Vpri-chth^olate?”  - ' 

;/'T  waved  away  thy  sordid  topic.  "If 
this  thing  develop*  into  mastoiditis,”  I 
re m a rk t-d,  ‘ ‘ or  cefebro-sp inr.l  meningitis, 
please  tell  my  family  not  to  feel  any 
remorse  over  neglecting  me  in  my  last 
hour?. — ” 

‘‘Imaginative,5’  she  murmured,  as  if 
tCfjjHgrself,  "Needs  diversion,’5  Then  to 
me:  "There  h something  you  need. 

YcVif  need  rhe  Comforter.  Wait,  and  I’ll 
send  it  ?*>  } ou.’r 

She  gtiil?).:  and  I waited,  perforce. 

The  Cotnfomrr  it  shunded  scnouiv&ftv/^&v 
interesting.  Whai  was  it  ? Obviously  Cj 
not  bed-clrtthlng,  for  ft  was  an  April  eve^  5 
ning,  and  l was  already  well  supplied 
with  tbit,  I set  my  imagination  to 
work,  and  found  it  vacillating  between 
the  claims  of  a hotAYarer  bottle  and  i 
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religious  picture.  Whatever  it  was,  I 
reflected  bitterly,  they’d  better  send  it 
soon,  before  it  was  too  late.  The  pain 
in  my  ear  was  growing  worse.  If  I died, 
the  corridors  would  be  filled  with  stricken 
souls,  and  a procession  of  automobiles 
containing  weeping  friends  would  extend 
from  the  hospital  to  Harlem.  But  when 
I was  merely  half  dead  and  wholly  mis- 
erable nobody  cared.  I touched  the 
bone  behind  my  ear  and  decided  that  it 
was  growing  sensitive.  It  might  well  be, 
for  I had  been  pressing  it  at  close  inter- 
vals since  I returned  to  consciousness; 
but  I did  not  stop  to  think  of  that,  for  by 
this  time  I was  mentally  selecting  my 
pall-bearers. 

I had  just  decided  that  the  incurably 
optimistic  expression  of  my  best  man 
friend  unfitted  him  for  the  sad  occasion, 
when  I heard  a soft  tap,  followed  by  the 
opening  of  my  door,  around  which  a head 
promptly  appeared,  covered  with  short 
yellow  curls.  A pair  of  brown  eyes 
looked  at  me,  and  two  rows  of  tiny,  white 
teeth  flashed  in  an  adorable  smile.  The 
next  instant  the  door  closed,  and  a small 
boy  about  five  years  old  stood  with  his 
back  against  it,  regarding  me  with  shy 
hesitation,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  I was 
awake  and  in  a hospitable  mood.  He 
looked  like  a study  in  blue  and  gold  as 
he  posed  there,  outlined  against  the 
white  woodwork;  for  below  nis  yellow 
curls  he  wore  blue  rompers,  blue  socks 
stopped  half-way  up  his  chubby  legs, 
and  a yellow  rose  was  pinned  ostenta- 
tiously upon  his  breast.  On  his  feet  were 
slippers  with  straps  over  the  instep,  and 
as  The  felt  my  eye  resting  on  him  he  slowly 
drew  the  top  of  one  slipper  back  and 
forth  on  the  floor,  as  if  following  some 
invisible  design. 

“How  do  you  do?”  I asked,  when 
the  silence  was  becoming  oppressive. 
“Won’t  you  come  nearer  and  sit  down?” 

The  invitation  seemed  to  be  what  he 
was  waiting  for.  With  the  assured  step 
of  one  now  certain  of  his  welcome,  he 
came  toward  me,  climbed  upon  a chair 
near  the  bed,  and  sat  facing  me,  his 
short  legs  straight  out  in  front  of  him, 
his  brown  eyes  turned  upon  me  with 
warm  interest  in  their  clear  depths,  a 
big  dimple  appearing  and  disappearing 
in  his  left  cheek. 

“How  do  you  feel?”  he  inquired. 


“Why,  I — I think  I feel  much  better, 
thank  you,”  I assured  him,  with  convic- 
tion in  my  tone.  For  it  was  true.  The 
suddenness  of  his  appearance,  the  charm 
of  his  personality,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
picture  he  made  as  he  sat  before  me 
diverted  and  delighted  me. 

He  nodded.  “Miss  Smiff  said  you 
would,”  he  corroborated.  “Miss  Smiff 
said,  ‘Go  and  see  the  lady  in  14,  an’  she 
will  feel  better.’  So  I came.” 

“That  was  very  good  of  you,”  I ob- 
served, gratefully,  staring  at  him  with 

flowing  interest.  So  this  was  the  Com- 
orter.  He  looked  the  part.  It  was 
growing  dark,  but  all  the  light  in  the  dim 
room  seemed  to  focus  on  his  yellow  curls, 
with  the  effect  of  a soft  halo. 

“I  live  here,”  he  explained,  simply. 
“I  live  here  all  the  time.  I don’t  get 
lonesome.  Some  folks  get  lonesome. 
Then  they  cwy.  Then  I come  an’  talk 
to  them.  That  makes  them  feel  better 
wight  off,”  he  added,  modestly,  crossing 
his  hands  over  his  plump  little  stomach 
with  a capable  air  which  was  irresistible, 
and  for  which,  I subsequently  learned, 
the  head  nurse  had  been  his  unconscious 
model. 

“Children  cwy  lots,”  he  went  on. 
“Sometimes  when  they  have  their  eyes 
bandaged  I hold  their  hands.  Then 
they  don’t  get  fwightened  in  the  dark. 
It’s  awful  dark  when  your  eyes  is  ban- 
daged,” he  continued,  settling  in  his  chair 
as  if  for  a long  chat.  “Some  boys  see 
lions  an’  tigers  then,  an’  snakes  an’ — 
an*  el’phan’s.”  He  paused  a moment, 
and  regarded  me  anxiously  as  this  last 
word  fell  from  his  lips.  Observing  that 
I received  it  with  quiet  respect,  he  con- 
tinued, with  growing  assurance: 

“But  when  I hold  their  hands  they 
just  see  engines  an’  turkey  an’  birthday 
cakes  an’  fishes  in  the  water  an’ — an’ 
nice  things.  An’  we  talk  about  them.” 

“That’s  capital,”  I said.  “They  must 
be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  you  hold 
their  hands.” 

He  smiled.  It  was  obvious  that  he 
was  used  to  approval,  as  well  he  might 
be.  The  pain  in  my  ear  felt  better;  in 
fact,  I had  almost  forgotten  it. 

“A  little  boy  is  in  there.”  He  indi- 
cated a room  next  to  mine.  “ He’s  seven. 
His  name  is  Willie  Maxwell.  He  was 
awful  sick.  He’s  got  mas — mas — ” He 
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struggled  an  instant  with  the  word,  then 
abandoned  the  effort  to  produce  it,  and 
hurried  on.  “He’s  got  it,”  he  added, 
“an’  it  hurts.  His  mother’s  wif  him 
■now,  so  he  don’t  need  me,  an*  he’s  better. 
One  day  we  let  the  pho-no-graph  play 
evewyfing  it  knew  for  him,  'cos  it 
hurt.” 

I congratulated  myself  warmly  upon 
the  fact  that  my  little  neighbor  was  past 
the  need  of  this  particular  alleviation 
of  his  suffering — a phonograph  playing 
everything  it  knew  in  the  next  room  was 
not,  I felt  sure,  the  solace  that  my  in- 

tured  ear  required,  whatever  it  might 
lave  done  for  Willie  Maxwell.  Then  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I was  allowing  the 
burden  of  the  present  entertainment  to 
rest  entirely  on  my  small  guest.  He 
had  stopped  talking,  but  sat  before  me 
wholly  at  his  ease,  his  brown  eyes  touch- 
ing other  objects  in  the  room  from  time 
to  time,  but  always  returning  to  my 
face.  His  hands  lay  folded  in  his  lap. 
The  rose  on  his  breast  rose  and  fell  with 
his  quiet  breathing.  From  the  top  of 
his  curly  head  to  the  sandals  on  his 
crossed  feet  he  presented  a soul-satis- 
fying picture  of  the  ideal  visitor  to  a 
sick-room.  Moreover,  he  had  not  asked 
once  whether  I felt  a sharp  pain  behind 
my  ear. 

In  return  for  all  this,  what  could  I do 
for  him  ? 1 had  as  yet  no  flowers  to  give 
him,  no  picture-books  to  show  him. 

“Do  you  like  stories?”  I asked  him. 
He  made  one  ecstatic  bounce  in  his 
chair;  then,  remembering  where  he  was, 
quieted  down  again  and  merely  looked 
at  me  with  shining  eyes. 

“Oh-h-h!”  he  cried,  softly.  “You  bet 
I do.” 

Even  as  the  words  fell  from  his  inno- 
cent lips  he  stopped,  his  face  flushing, 
and  hung  his  head. 

“I  mean  I do,”  he  added,  much 
abashed.  “I’m  not  ’lowed  to  say  ‘you 
bet,’  but  sometimes  it  slips  out.  Do  you 
know  stowies?  Can  you  tell  any?” 

“I  know  so  many  stories,”  I assured 
him,  solemnly,  “that  if  I began  now  and 
told  you  a story  every  day  you  might 
be  a big  man  with  whiskers  before  I got 
through.” 

He  leaned  forward  in  his  chair,  draw- 
ing a long  breath.  “Oh-h-h!”  he  said 
again,  and  there  was  eloquence  in  the 


word.  “Will  you  tell  me  one,  please? 
Right  straight  off,  ’thout  waiting  ? ’Cause 
I can  only  stay  till  supper,  an’  it’s  'most 
supper  now.  An*  after  supper,”  he 
added,  with  poignant  regret,  “I  always 
have  to  go  to  bed.” 

I began  with  Jack  the  Giant-killer, 
to  which  he  listened  with  breathless  at- 
tention, interspersed  by  delighted  gasps 
and  gurgles  at  exciting  crises  in  the  tale. 
When  I finished,  he  was  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  his  chair,  holding  to  it  with  both 
hands,  and  pale  with  excitement;  but 
he  recalled  himself  sternly  to  the  present, 
and,  unpinning  his  flower,  held  it  out 
to  me. 

“ I’m  going  to  give  you  my  wose,”  he 
said,  firmly. 

I hesitated. 

“Please  take  it,”  he  begged.  “Take 
the  pin,  too,  ’cause  you  haven’t  got 
any.’ 

1 thanked  him  warmly  and  pinned  the 
flower  to  my  nightgown,  feeling  like  a 
prima  donna  receiving  floral  tributes  as 
a reward  for  her  art.  My  audience  fol- 
lowed the  operation  with  respectful  at- 
tention. 

“ Can  you  tell  one  single  ’nother  stowy 
before  I have  to  go?”  he  asked,  after  it 
was  concluded.  And  he  added,  his  head 
to  one  side,  his  smile  shy  and  deprecat- 
ing, “Just  a little  one?” 

I told  him  the  stories  of  Hop-o’-My- 
Thumb  and  Red  Riding-Hood,  and  final- 
ly, deciding  that  he  needed  something 
less  exciting  than  these  strenuous  epi- 
sodes, the  old  Andersen  story  of  the  little 
gray-eyed  mermaid  who  came  to  play 
with  the  land  child.  Toward  the  end  of 
this  he  was  so  quiet  that  I knew  he  had 
fallen  asleep.  . I went  on  talking,  how- 
ever, afraid  that  if  I stopped  he  would 
wake,  and  using  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve him  more  closely  than  I had  yet 
done.  As  I studied  him  my  heart  sank, 
for  I was  beginning  to  realize  why  he 
“lived”  at  the  hospital.  His  long  lashes 
lay  on  cheeks  which  seemed  waxen  in 
the  fading  light,  and  his  little  legs, 
though  plump,  had  the  same  odd  pallor. 
Moreover,  there  were  unchildish  lines  in 
his  face  when  he  was  in  repose — lines 
evidently  etched  there  by  pain. 

Miss  Smith  came  back  while  my  hero- 
ine was  vainly  searching  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  for  the  playmate  who  would  never 
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return.  For  an  instant  she  stood  at  the 
door,  looking  at  the  tableau  we  pre- 
sented, her  cold  face  softening  wonder- 
fully. Then,  uttering  an  inarticulate 
note  of  tenderness,  she  came  to  us  and 
bent  over  the  Comforter. 

“He’s  asleep,”  she  cooed,  and  I would 
not  have  known  her  Voice.  “Bless  his 
little  heart!  Isn’t  he  the  sweetest  thing 
you  ever  saw  in  your  life?” 

She  knelt  before  him  and  gathered  him 
into  her  arms,  kissing  the  eyes  he  opened 
drowsily. 

“Time  for  supper,  Harry,”  she  mur- 
mured, “and  for  bed.  Wake  up.  Say 
good  night  to  your  new  friend,  and  then 
I’ll  take  you  to  your  own  room.” 

The  Comforter  sighed,  smiled,  buried 
his  yellow  head  in  her  neck  for  a mo- 
ment, in  delicate  intimation  that  he  did 
not  care  to  be  disturbed,  and  finally,  as 
she  continued  to  urge  him,  aroused  him- 
self and  got  down  wearily  from  his  chair. 

“Gooa  night,”  he  said,  turning  a 
sleepy  smile  on  me.  “Thank  you  for  the 
stowies.”  He  put  out  his  hand,  w’hich 
I held  for  an  instant. 

“Good  night,  Harry,”  I said.  “Thank 
you  for  coming  to  comfort  me.” 

“I’ll  come  often,”  promised  Harry, 
drowsily,  as  “Miss  Smiff”  bore  him 
away. 

The  door  closed  behind  them,  then 
re-opened,  and  Harry’s  bobbing  curls  ap- 
peared again.  “They  were  nice  stowies,” 
he  said,  and  after  this  final  tribute  he 
departed  for  the  night. 

“Miss  Smiff”  returned  in  a few  min- 
utes, and  subsequent  proceedings  in  the 
sick-room  seemed  more  interesting  to  her 
than  to  me.  As  she  directed  a stream 
of  very  hot  water  into  my  ear  she  sought 
to  divert  my  mind  by  chatting  about  the 
Comforter.  I learned  that  he  had  been 
in  the  hospital  three  years,  coming  orig- 
inally as  a charity  patient  from  a reek- 
ing, poverty-stricken  tenement.  His  dis- 
ease was  a rare  one,  with  a long  medical 
name,  new  and  meaningless  to  me.  He 
needed  special  care  and  treatment,  such 
as  he  could  not  receive  in  the  home  of 
the  aunt  who  had  taken  him  in  when 
he  was  orphaned,  and  who  had  five 
children  of  her  own.  So  the  hospital 
people  had  kept  him,  Miss  Smith  ex- 
plained, and  he  had  become  the  idol  of 
doctors  and  nurses.  His  language,  which 


did  not  suggest  a tenement  influence, 
they  had  taught  him.  I gathered  that 
their  own  had  improved  in  the  process, 
that  the  use  of  slang  and  careless  speech 
in  his  hearing  was  forbidden,  and  that 
Harry  had  also  benefited  by  frequent 
and  intimate  association  with  the  better 
class  of  patients. 

“His  aunt  was  glad  to  be  relieved  of 
the  responsibility  of  him,”  Miss  Smith 
added.  “But  we  cast  our  bread  on  the 
waters  when  we  took  him  in.  He’s  the 
joy  of  our  lives  and  of  this  hospital.  He 
does  more  for  the  patients  than  any  of 
us.  But — we  can’t  save  him.” 

“Can’t  save  him?”  I found  myself 
repeating  her  words  stupidly. 

“He  was  doomed  when  he  came  into 
the  world.  It’s  a matter  of  months 
now,”  she  ended,  and  her  cold  eyes  filled. 

“ Does  he  suffer?”  I hardly  dared  ask 
the  question. 

“Only  during  acute  attacks.  He’s 
very  well  and  happy  the  rest  of  the  time. 
His  little  nursery  is  full  of  toys  the  doc- 
tors bring  him.  We  nurses  buy  his 
clothes,  his  rompers  and  sandals  and 
underwear  and  stockings.  He  has  four 
times  as  much  as  he  needs,  because  every 
time  one  of  us  sees  anything  for  a little 
boy — ” She  stopped  suddenly  and  bus- 
ied herself  with  the  apparatus,  keeping 
her  back  toward  me. 

“ He’s  the  most  useful  member  of  the 
staff,”  she  continued,  after  a long  silence. 
“He  can  do  more  with  the  children,  of 
course,  than  any  of  us.  In  an  eye-and- 
ear-and-throat  hospital  there  is  much 
done  that  frightens  children.  But  Harry 
can  always  quiet  them.  You’ll  think  it’s 
because  we  all  adore  him  that  we  con- 
sider him  so  wonderful.  But  wait  till 
you  know  him  better.” 

I knew  him  better  very  soon.  Early 
the  next  morning,  when  my  breakfast- 
tray  had  been  removed  and  the  nurse’s 
duties  attended  to,  my  door  opened  very 
slowly  and  quietly,  after  a little  tap  on 
its  outer  panel,  and  the  Comforter  en- 
tered again.  He  was  in  pink  this  time — 
pink  rompers  and  short  pink  stockings — 
and  a pink  rose  lay  upon  his  breast.  The 
color  gave  him  a little  color  of  his  own. 
For  the  ceremony  which  followed  I was 
not  prepared.  He  strode  to  the  bedside 
with  his  chest  expanded  and  a pompous 
step,  took  a toy  watch  out  of  his  breast 
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ocket,  held  it  in  his  left  hand,  and  kept 
is  eyes  fastened  solemnly  upon  it  while 
he  laid  the  lingers  of  his  right  hand  upon 
my  pulse.  Then  he  nodded  slowly,  his 
bobbing  curls  lending  emphasis  to  his 
approval. 

“You’ll  do,”  he  said,  briskly;  “feeling 
all  right,  eh  ?”  And  restoring  his  watch 
to  his  pocket,  he  looked  at  me  with  an 
expansive  grin  which  revealed  both  his 
upper  and  lower  teeth. 

The  episode  was  such  a flawless  imi- 
tation of  the  early  morning  visit  of  the 
house  surgeon  that  I was  inwardly  con- 
vulsed; but  Miss  Smith,  who  had  entered 
in  time  to  witness  the  end  of  the  scene, 
shook  her  head  at  me  so  wamingly  that 
I dared  not  laugh.  Later  she  explained 
to  me  that  Harry  could  imitate  with 
equal  fidelity  every  doctor  and  nurse  in 
the  hospital,  but  that  no  attention  was 
ever  paid  to  this  rather  questionable 
talent,  so  the  child  remained  serenely 
unconscious  of  anything  amusing  in  his 
frequent  impersonations. 

“I  was  going  to  give  you  my  wose,” 
Harry  remarked  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
“examination.”  “But  you’ve  got  some 
of  your  vewy  own,  haven’t  you  ? Y ou’ve 
got  lots.” 

He  came  to  my  table  and  stood  still 
before  it,  his  brown  eyes  fixed  on  the 
great  masses  of  roses  the  nurse  had  just 
arranged.  Suddenly  he  was  all  child 
again. 

“May  I smell  some  of  them?”  he 
asked,  eagerly.  “May  I put  my  nose 
right  on  them  ?” 

I lifted  the  pitcher  and  vases  in  turn 
and  held  them  before  him  while  he 
buried  his  face  in  the  flowers  and  stood 
very  still,  inhaling  deeply. 

“Sometimes  woses  come  out  of  dirt, 
in  pots,”  he  observed,  after  he  was 
perched  on  his  chair.  “ But  most  times 
they  live  in  water.  Willie’s  got  P owers 
this  morning,  too,”  he  went  on,  after  I 
had  acknowledged  his  botanical  informa- 
tion. “An’  Mrs.  Gwey’s  got  some  down 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hall.  Willie 
has  pink  woses,  an’  Mrs.  Gwey’s  got  wed 
ones.  You’ve  got  white  ones,  too, 
haven’t  you  ?” 

“Yes,”  I said.  “I  like  white  roses 
best.  These  are  the  kind  that  grow  in 
pots.  I like  those  that  grow  in  the  coun- 
try, and  smell  sweeter  than  any  others.” 
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“What’s  the  countwy?” 

I explained,  and  in  a few  moments 
more  found  myself  deep  in  a description 
of  a beloved  old  farm  I had  often  visited. 
He  listened  in  ecstatic  silence,  his  brown 
eyes  never  leaving  my  face.  Then,  in 
his  turn,  he  told  me  of  his  hospital  life, 
his  toys  and  friends,  his  favorite  doctors 
and  nurses.  They  all  seemed  to  be  his 
favorites.  He  spent,  it  seemed,  much  of 
his  time  in  the  wing  which  contained 
private  rooms,  and  incidentally  his  own 
nursery.  Every  afternoon  he  took  a long 
nap.  But  it  was  plain  that  any  fright- 
ened child  anywhere  in  the  great  build- 
ing could  have  the  Comforter  in  his  hour 
of  need;  and  twice  a day,  morning  and 
afternoon,  he  went  through  the  free 
wards,  stopping  at  the  different  beds  to 
chat  with  and  cheer  children  and  grown- 
ups alike.  It  was  a strange  life  for  a 
child,  I reflected.  But  what  it  had  made 
of  him! — a man,  at  times,  in  tact  and 
understanding,  with  the  joyousness  and 
simplicity  of  the  child. 

“I’ve  never  been  in  a boat,”  he  said, 
suddenly.  “And  I’ve  never  been  to 
the  ’Quarimum.  But  some  day  I’m  go- 
ing.’ 

The  ’Quarimum?”  I asked,  thought- 
lcsslv. 

“Yes.  Where  the  fishes  all  are.  They 
swim  wound  the  glass  places,  an’  you 
see  them.” 

“Oh  yes,  the  Aquarium.  I’ll  take  you 
for  a boat-ride  sometime,  if  you  like, 
when  I get  well,”  I promised,  “and  to 
the  Aquarium,  too.” 

“ Oh-h-h,  will  you  ? When  ?** 

“ Next  week.  Do  you  know  when  that 
is?” 

He  sighed.  “It  sounds  a long  way  off. 
How  many  times  do  I go  to  bed  before 
then?” 

I reflected.  The  doctors  had  said  I 
could  leave  in  three  days  more. 

“Only  four  times,”  I said.  I took  his 
small  hand  and  emphasized  the  count  on 
his  fingers.  “This  time,  and  this  time, 
and  this  time,  and  this  time.  Then  we 
go-” 

He  drew  a breath  of  deep  content. 
“It’s  soon,”  he  said. 

We  were  deep  in  the  discussion  of  this 
delight  when  “Miss  Smiff”  came  to  take 
the  Comforter  away  to  some  little  girl 
with  bandaged  eyes,  who  seemed  to  be 
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seeing  lions  an  tigers  an  el  phan  s 
in  the  dark.  Harry  answered  the  sum- 
mons as  a war-horse  responds  to  the 
compelling  notes  of  the  trumpet.  In  an 
instant  he  was  off  his  chair  and  trotting 
toward  the  door,  where,  for  a second 
only,  he  paused.  “I’ll  come  again,”  he 
promised,  but  I saw  him  no  more  that 
day. 

It  was  not  as  casual  a matter  to  pick 
up  the  Comforter  and  carry  him  off  to 
the  Aquarium  as  I had  imagined  it  would 
be.  Indeed,  I found  my  plan  passed  on 
from  one  high  authority  to  another.  The 
question  of  risking  my  life  in  the  operat-  * 
ing-room  could  have  been  lightly  and 
quickly  settled;  but  to  take  the  hos- 
pital’s idol  down-town  for  a pleasure  ex- 
cursion was  a serious  matter,  requiring 
reflection. 

At  last,  however,  it  was  arranged.  I 
was  to  call  for  my  small  guest  in  a taxi- 
cab at  eleven  in  the  morning  and  drive 
him  directly  to  the  Aquarium,  afterward 
giving  him  a luncheon  suited  to  his 
health  and  tender  years,  and  Anally  tak- 
ing him  around  New  York  on  the  yacht 
which  makes  that  voyageevery  afternoon 
during  the  season.  These  details  ar- 
ranged, the  Comforter  and  I awaited 
with  such  patience  as  we  could  the  event- 
ful day  of  the  excursion.  But  during 
the  three  days’  wait,  which  seemed  so 
long,  the  small  boy  never  for  one  moment 
lost  interest  in  his  other  friends,  his  daily 
rounds,  or  his  duties  toward  his  fellow- 
patients.  Every  morning  he  came  to 
see  me  immediately  after  breakfast,  and 
through  him,  unconscious  reporter  that 
he  was,  I learned  that  Willie  Maxwell 
had  left  the  hospital  “just  as  well  as  he 
could  be”;  that  Mrs.  Grey  had  “dread- 
ful pains  and  groaned”;  that  there  was 
a new  little  girl  in  19,  with  her  eyes  all 
bandaged;  and  that  Jimmie  Murphy,  a 
prime  favorite  of  Harry’s  in  the  charity 
ward,  had  “gone  to  live  with  God.” 

Incidentally,  besides  playing  his  own 
small  role  to  perfection,  Harry  became 
in  turn  the  superintendent,  the  house 
physician,  various  nurses,  and  even  some 
of  the  patients.  Thus  I was  privileged 
to  behold  Willie  Maxwell  enjoying  the 
phonograph;  while  the  Comforter’s  im- 
personation of  “Mrs.  Gwey  having  a 
hard  pain”  greatly  comforted  that  lady 
when  she  was  well  enough  to  witness  it. 
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My  farewell  with  Harry  was  highly 
dramatic;  we  were  separating  for  twen- 
ty-four long  hours. 

“ I only  go  to  bed  one  more  time  before 
we  see  the ’Quarimum,”  were  his  parting 
words. 

That  night  I dreamed  of  the  Com- 
forter, and  I was  back  in  the  hospital 
before  eleven  the  next  day.  With  equal 
romptness  my  young  friend  presented 
imself,  ready  for  the  excursion.  He 
wore  a jaunty  blue  reefer,  a blue  cap, 
and  a somewhat  flamboyant  tie,  the  lat- 
ter pinned  on  him  in  a jocund  moment 
by  the  nurse  who  had  dressed  him  for 
his  outing.  The  inevitable  rose  was  on 
his  breast.  He  had  never  before  been 
in  a taxi-cab,  and  as  we  rode  away  I 
was  forced  to  give  him  a scientiflc  ex- 
planation of  how  and  why  our  cab  went 
— an  explanation  which  I realized  at  the 
time  would  always  be  a rosy  memory  to 
our  chauffeur. 

Of  the  Comforter  in  the  Aquarium  I 
can  show  no  fltting  picture.  But  in 
memory  I see  him  still,  a flash  of  sun- 
shine rimmed  with  blue,  awestruck  be- 
fore the  huge,  sleepy  alligators,  thrilled 
to  the  soul  by  the  green  moray,  Axed 
and  ecstatic  in  front  of  the  crabs  that 
walked  sideways  when  they  were  not 
Aghting  with  one  another,  and  drawing 
deep  breaths  of  excitement  over  the  Ash 
that  changed  colors  as  one  watched.  He 
thought  the  turtles  were  the  most  won- 
derful things  there,  until  he  saw  the 
swordAsh,  but  the  fascination  of  the 
swordAsh  paled  in  turn  before  the  charm 
of  the  sea-lions.  In  front  of  these  he 
jumped  up  and  down  in  such  uncontrol- 
lable delight  that  every  one  within  sight 
and  hearing  smiled  in  sympathy  with 
him.  Also,  he  became  at  times  Dr. 
Reynolds  gazing  at  a seal  and  rubbing 
his  chin;  Dr.  Murray  twirling  his  mus- 
tache in  deep  reflection  before  the  case  of 
a giant  shark;  and  Mrs.  Murphy,  a 
hospital  scrub-woman,  surveying  the  eels 
with  arms  akimbo.  Each  pose  was 
wholly  unconscious,  but  I had  seen  his 
originals! 

In  Afteen  minutes  all  the  other  visitors 
in  the  “’Quarimum”  had  forgotten  the 
Ash  and  concentrated  their  attention  on 
the  Comforter.  In  half  an  hour  they 
were  following  him  around,  listening  to 
his  comments.  Within  an  hour  they  had 
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learned  to  love  him  and  were  extracting 
from  me,  by  pointed  questions,  the  sim- 
ple story  of  his  life. 

It  was  hard  to  tear  him  away  at  one 
o’clock,  but  the  charms  of  luncheon 
soothed  his  disappointment,  and  the 
boat-trip  was  yet  to  come. 

On  the  yacht  the  reaction  came,  after 
this  high  entertainment,  and  for  the  first 
half-hour  Harry  sat  quietly  by  my  side, 
his  eyes  very  big  and  bright,  his  cheeks 
pink  with  excitement,  an  occasional 
deeply  breathed  “O-h-h!”  his  only  com- 
ment, as  shore-lines  and  buildings  swept 
past.  It  was  not  long  before  other  pas- 
sengers began  to  talk  to  him,  and  I recall 
especially  the  gentleness,  with  which  a 
certain  irascible  old  man  conceded  that 
a pink-and-gold  cloud  in  the  west  might 
possibly  be  part  of  heaven,  with  Jimmie 
Murphy  reposing  on  it. 

Riding  up-town  in  our  taxi-cab  when 
the  day  was  over,  Harry  sat  very  close 
to  me  on  the  back  seat,  his  head  resting 
on  my  shoulder  and  his  eyes  closed.  At 
first  I thought  he  was  asleep,  but  as  he 
broke  the  silence  from  time  to  time  with 
a murmured  word  about  the  fish,  or  the 
boat,  or  some  other  delight  of  the  day, 
I learned  that  he  was  merely  busy  with 
the  ioys  of  memory.  When  we  reached 
the  hospital  he  was  lifted  out  of  the  cab 
by  a waiting  orderly,  and  carried  off  to 
his  nursery  to  have  his  evening  meal 
luxuriously  in  bed;  and  as  the  two  dis- 
appeared through  the  big  front  doors, 
reminiscences  of  eels,  sea-lions,  and  al- 
ligators were  still  floating  back  to  me. 

Twice  in  the  busy  month  that  followed 
I saw  the  Comforter,  making  the  long 
up-town  journey  to  the  hospital  for  an 
hour  with  the  boy.  Both  times  he  was 
full  of  happy  memories  of  our  outing,  of 
which  I had  given  him,  as  a souvenir,  a 
“’quarimum”  of  his  own — a glass  globe 
with  three  goldfish  in  it.  We  planned 
also  another  jaunt,  which  should  include 
hay-rides  and  hens  laying  eggs  and  a 
whole  month  at  the  old  farm  during  the 
summer  heat;  but  this  was  not  to  be. 

At  six  o’clock  one  morning,  a week 
after  my  second  visit  to  the  Comforter, 
I was  awakened  by  the  bell  of  the  tele- 
phone beside  my  bed.  When  I took  up 
the  receiver  the  voice  of  Miss  Smith 
came  to  my  ear.  It  was  low,  but  quite 
steady.  Harry  had  died  a few  hours 


before,  she  told  me,  and  she  thought  I 
might  care  to  come  up  to  the  hospital 
and  see  him. 

There  was  little  I could  say  to  her, 
except  that  I would  come;  but  when  I 
laid  down  the  receiver  and  rose  to  dress, 
I found  myself  facing  a world  which  sud- 
denly seemed  appallingly  empty  because 
it  lacked  the  presence  of  a little  boy  in 
blue  rompers,  with  bobbing  yellow  curls. 

It  was  barely  eight  o’clock  when  I 
opened  the  familiar  hospital  door  and 
received  the  depressed  greetings  of  the 
clerk  at  the  inquiry-desk,  who  knew  why 
I had  come,  and  of  the  elevator-man, 
who  took  me  up  to  my  old  floor.  Miss 
Smith  was  leaving  Harry’s  nursery  as  I 
reached  it.  Her  features  twisted  as  our 
eyes  met.  With  a silent  hand-clasp  she 
turned  and  went  back  with  me. 

The  room,  usually  flooded  with  sun- 
shine at  that  hour,  was  darkened  now  by 
drawn  shades.  On  the  floor  lay  the 
Comforter’s  toys,  just  as  he  had  left 
them  the  day  before.  A wooden  hobby- 
horse stood  near  the  door.  Two  brave 
companies  of  lead  soldiers,  drawn  up  in 
battle  array,  stretched  from  the  wall  to 
the  foot  of  his  little  white  bed.  A boat 
I had  given  him  rode  at  anchor  in  a tin 
bath-tub  filled  with  water,  and  beside  it 
was  the  “’quarimum,”  its  goldfish  swim- 
ming about  in  calm  content.  Outside  the 
windows  chirped  the  sparrows  Harry  had 
loved  to  feed.  On  the  bed  a silent,  ex- 
quisite little  figure  lay  under  a white 
counterpane,  covered  with  pink  roses. 
Speechless,  I bent  over  it,  while  Miss 
Smith  gazed  with  wet  eyes  at  her  boy. 

“We  must  think  of  how  much  suffer- 
ing he  has  been  spared,”  she  said  at  last. 
“We  must  remember  that  we  made  him 
happy.  We  did  make  him  happy,”  she 
added,  softly,  “for  we  loved  him,  and  he 
knew  it.” 

She  touched  the  little  hands  almost 
hidden  by  the  roses. 

“You  knew,  didn’t  you,  Harry?”  she 
whispered. 

The  sparrows  still  chirped  demanding- 
ly,  for  it  was  the  hour  when  Harry  had 
fed  them.  Somewhere,  far  down  the  cor- 
ridor, a child  was  crying — perhaps  in 
terror  of  visions  in  the  dark.  But  under 
his  pink  roses  the  Comforter  slept  on,  a 
little  smile  puckering  the  comers  of  his 
mouth,  as  if  indeed  he  knew. 
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LL  the  way  down  the 
five  narrow  steps  that 
led  to  the  street  from 
Dr.  Earle’s  front  door 
Deborah  Dean  expected 
that  her  husband  would 
speak  to  her  about  their 
visit.  But  he  said  nothing,  and  at  last 
they  were  standing  in  the  roadway  at 
the  side  of  the  trolley-line,  and  still  he 
said  nothing.  The  cars  ran  every  twen- 
ty minutes,  and  one  had  just  gone  by. 

“Now  Gardiner  will  be  impatient,” 
thought  Deborah,  and  waited  appre- 
hensively, but  still  he  said  nothing.  He 
was  standing  still,  deep  in  thought,  one 
hand  stroking  his  white' beard,  and  did 
not  seem  to  notice  her. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Deborah  had 
been  to  Kingston  during  nine  years.  She 
had  always  meant  to  go  some  day,  but 
there  was  so  much  to  be  done — she  would 
have  to  work  hard  that  night  and  the 
next  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost  in  the 
journey;  and  then,  since  the  trolley  had 
been  put  through,  and  the  farm  was 
virtually  in  Kingston,  there  was  not 
much  reason  for  going.  She  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  gone  that  day  except  for 
Milly,  who  had  arrived  unexpectedly  the 
day  before  from  Detroit.  Deborah  was 
glad  to  see  her  daughter,  but  she  wished 
Milly  had.given  her  notice,  so  that  she 
could  have  got  the  spare  room  ready. 
It  was  not  like  Milly  to  be  so  inconsider- 
ate. Still,  Deborah  was  not  the  one  to 
complain  at  what  others  thought  best; 
and  so,  when  Milly  had  told  Gardiner 
that  he  was  to  take  her  mother  in  to 
Kingston  to  see  Dr.  Earle,  Deborah  had 
gone  obediently,  though  she  did  not 
know  that  anything  was  the  matter  with 
her. 

“I  mustn’t  let  Milly  know  about  the 
extra  work  she’s  making  me  do,”  thought 
Deborah. 

The  work  had  begun  on  the  day  after 
Deborah’s  marriage,  forty-two  years  be- 
fore, and  it  had  never  stopped,  even  for 


half  a day.  At  first  there  was  just 
Gardiner  and  the  farm  to  look  after;  but 
after  the  baby  was  bom  there  were 
clothes  to  be  made,  and,  later,  school 
dresses;  then  Milly  had  a good  deal  of 
company,  and  she  did  not  get  married 
till  she  was  twenty-five.  Deborah  had 
hoped  to  have  less  work  after  that,  but 
there  was  such  an  accumulation  of  odds 
and  ends  that  she  could  never  get  far 
enough  ahead  to  begin  on  them.  There 
were  dresses  that  she  had  been  saving 
for  years  to  make  over,  because  the 
fashions  had  changed  so,  and  one  could 
not  wear  wide  sleeves  any  more.  Then 
Milly’s  bedroom  had  never  been  set  to 
rights  since  she  went  out  of  the  house, 
nearly  fifteen  years  before,  and  there 
were  her  books  to  be  sorted  and  the  wall 
to  be  papered,  and  many  other  things. 
But  some  day  Deborah  meant  to  get 
everything  in  order. 

Of  late,  however,  this  accumulation  of 
unfinished  work  had  ceased  to  trouble 
her  so  much,  and  she  had  begun  to  forget 
things  in  the  strangest  way.  Sometimes 
she  would  find  the  dishes  unwashed  in 
the  morning,  and  the  lamps  untrimmed 
and  unfilled;  and,  what  was  worse, 
Deborah  was  becoming  lazy  and  did  not 
seem  to  care.  And  just  when  these 
things  had  begun  to  happen  regularly 
Milly  had  come  and  had  sent  her  in  to 
Dr.  Earle. 

Deborah  had  not  seen  him  since 
Milly’s  illness,  just  before  her  marriage. 
He  had  grown  stouter,  and  his  face  was 
red,  and  he  had  begun  to  look  like  the 
clergyman  who  had  married  her,  forty- 
two  years  before,  so  that  Deborah’s 
mind  was  quite  confused  for  the  mo- 
ment. She  had  seen  a letter  in  Milly’s 
handwriting  lying  upon  the  table,  but 
when  she  spoke  of  her  daughter  and  re- 
minded him  how  he  had  attended  her 
when  Milly  was  born,  Dr.  Earle  did  not 
seem  to  remember. 

“He  must  have  so  many  patients,” 
thought  Deborah  in  exoneration;  but 
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then,  suddenly,  for  the  first  time,  she 
became  afraid,  and,  though  she  did  not 
know  why,  she  looked  at  the  doctor  in 
terror  and  helplessness. 

Dr.  Earle  talked  to  her  for  a while  and 
then  rose  and  went  toward  the  folding- 
doors.  He  pulled  them  apart  and  went 
into  the  back  room  in  which  Gardiner 
sat,  pushing  them  together  behind  him 
until  the  lock  snapped.  Then  Deborah 
heard  him  asking  in  a loud  voice  about 
the  crops,  and  afterward  she  could  not 
hear  a word.  It  was  a long  time  till  they 
came  out  together,  and  then  Dr.  Earle 
only  shook  hands  with  each,  and  nobody 
spoke  a word. 

“Here’s  our  car,  mother,”  said  Gar- 
diner, shaking  her  arm  gently.  Deborah 
was  quite  surprised  to  find  that  she  was 
still  standing  in  the  roadway.  Gardiner 
helped  her  in  and  took  the  basket  which 
she  had  been  holding.  The  hard  straw 
handle  had  left  a wide  welt  of  white 
across  the  palm  of  her  hand,  and  a plait 
was  beginning  to  unravel. 

“I  must  remember  to  mend  that  when 
I get  home,”  Deborah  thought. 

She  looked  at  Gardiner  timidly  as  they 
entered.  She  realized  that  she  had 
spoken  her  thought  aloud;  this  always 
made  him  impatient,  and  sometimes  he 
would  ask  her  to  repeat  what  she  had 
said  and  explain  herself;  but  this  time 
he  only  said: 

“Sit  here,  mother,  so  the  sun  won’t 
shine  in  your  eyes.” 

Deborah  was  astonished,  but  she  took 
the  seat  obediently. 

“Will  you  have  a pear,  father?”  she 
asked,  dipping  her  hand  into  the  basket. 

“ I guess  the  pear  can  wait  till  we  get 
home,  he  answered,  abstractedly. 

Then  Deborah  discovered  that  Gar- 
diner was  not  really  looking  down,  as  she 
had  thought,  but  watching  her  in  the 
most  curious  manner.  It  reminded  her 
of  something — she  could  not  remember 
what;  she  pondered  over  it  awhile  and 
then  began  thinking  of  the  unfinished 
work. 

The  car  ran  past  suburban  fields  and 
hedgerows  gay  with  meadowsweet,  and 
the  air  was  full  of  the  sweet,  dusty 
scents  of  August.  When  the  car  stopped 
before  the  farm-house  and  Gardiner 
helped  Deborah  down,  she  stood  still  in 
surprise  at  the  change  that  seemed  to 


have  come  over  the  place.  It  was  like 
a strange  house,  this  home  in  which  she 
had  lived  for  more  than  forty  years.  She 
felt  almost  as  though  Gardiner  had  just 
brought  her  there. 

“It  looks  pretty,  doesn’t  it,  my  dear?” 
she  meant  to  say,  but  what  she  actually 
said  was:  “It’s  nice  to  be  home  again, 
isn’t  it,  father?” 

As  they  approached  the  gate  Deborah 
asked:  “May  I pick  one  or  two  spikes 
of  steeplebush?  They’re  kind  of  pretty 
on  the  table.” 

“Take  your  time,  mother,”  answered 
Gardiner,  gently. 

He  was  still  looking  at  her  in  that 
strange  way.  Deborah  knew  now  of 
what  it  reminded  her.  It  made  her  think 
of  the  days  of  waiting  before  Milly  had 
been  bom.  How  considerate  of  her 
Gardiner  had  always  been!  He  was 
growing  old;  she  must  take  better  care 
of  him.  He  had  not  been  impatient  with 
her  once  that  morning.  Usually  he  was 
upset  if  there  was  any  waiting,  or  if  the 
work  was  not  finished,  but  now  he  had 
said,  “Take  your  time.”  The  heart  of 
the  old  woman  was  overflowing  with  love 
and  gratitude. 

She  returned  with  an  armful  of  the  tall 
pink  flowers,  and  they  walked  up  the 
path  together.  The  chickens  were 
scratching  among  the  com.  Deborah 
had  forgotten  to  close  the  gate  of  the 
coop  when  she  went  out.  There  was  so 
much  to  be  done.  She  must  begin  im- 
mediately, the  moment  she  had  taken  off 
her  bonnet. 

Milly  was  standing  in  the  doorway. 
She  looked  impatiently  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  as  Deborah  went  in  her  hus- 
band lingered  outside  for  a moment. 
Deborah  dropped  into  a chair. 

“I  declare,  I’m  all  tuckered  out,”  she 
said. 

“You’d  best  go  and  lie  down  till  sup- 
per, mother,”  said  her  daughter. 

“Lie  down!”  echoed  Deborah.  Lie 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  day!  The  idea 
was  impossible.  Milly  did  not  know  half 
what  there  was  to  be  done. 

“Why,  Milly,  I’ve  got  all  the  work  to 
do,”  she  expostulated.  “There’s  the 
chickens  to  feed  and  the  lawn  to  be 
mowed,  and  the  cleaning — ” 

“I  want  you  to  lie  down,  mother!” 
said  Milly,  harshly. 
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It  was  not  Deborah’s  way  to  object 
when  people  were  trying  to  be  kind  to 
her.  She  let  her  daughter  lead  her  into 
the  room  at  the  back,  the  little  room 
into  which  she  had  so  often  carried  Milly 
when  she  was  a baby.  Certainly  it  was 
pleasant,  lying  there,  beside  the  gera- 
niums, among  which  a bee  was  lazily 
droning.  The  old  woman  began  finger- 
ing the  comforter  upon  the  bed.  It  was 
a quilt  of  patchwork,  and  her  friends  had 
made  it  for  her  as  a bridal  gift,  each  do- 
ing a piece,  and  carrying  it  from  house  to 
house;  and  Deborah  had  had  to  pretend 
not  to  know  what  was  being  done  until 
it  was  finished.  But  now  it  was  tom  in 
many  places,  and  parts  of  the  batting 
were  worn  away,  so  that  it  was  thick 
here  and  thin  there.  “I’ll  have  to  start 
to  mend  it,”  thought  Deborah  aloud, 
and  began  reckoning  up  the  pieces  of 
work  that  she  must  take  in  hand.  Yet 
somehow  she  did  not  seem  to  care  that 
she  was  getting  behindhand  so.  She  lay 
there,  dreaming,  while  the  bee  sipped 
and  buzzed  away,  and  the  beams  of  sun- 
light traveled  across  the  floor. 

“ Supper’s  ready,  mother,”  called  Mil- 
ly at  the  door.  She  came  in.  “How 
does  your  head  feel  now?”  she  asked. 

“Why,  my  head  hasn’t  been  troubling 
me,  Milly,”  answered  Deborah,  in  sur- 
prise. 

Supper  was  ready.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  years  that  Deborah  had  not 
cooked  it.  She  sat  down,  a little  bewil- 
dered by  the  change.  Her  daughter  was 
bringing  in  the  dishes. 

“Now  you  sit  still,  mother,”  said 
Milly,  as  Deborah  half  rose.  “I’ll  at- 
tend to  everything.” 

“But,  Milly,  you  don’t  understand,” 
said  her  mother.  “There’s  the  chickens 
to  be  fed  and  the  grass  to  mow,  and — ■” 

Milly  took  her  mother  by  the  shoul- 
ders and  put  her  back  gently  into  her 
chair. 

“Now  listen,”  she  said.  “You’ve 
been  working  too  hard  and  you’re  going 
to  take  a rest.  Mrs.  Smith’s  hired  man’s 
coming  round  to  see  to  things  later. 
You’ve  worked  hard  all  your  life  and 
it’s  time  you  had  a rest,”  she  continued. 

“But  there’s  the  tablecloths  to  be 
hemmed  for  when  the  men  come  to  put 
up  the  com  next  month,  and—” 

Milly  seemed  to  be  choking.  She 


turned  away  abruptly  and  went  into  the 
kitchen.  Gardiner  followed  her.  Deb- 
orah could  hear  parts  of  their  conversa- 
tion. 

“I  tell  you  let  her  work  if  she  wants 
to,”  said  Gardiner,  angrily.  “She’s  used 
to  it.  It  won’t  hurt  her  any,  as  long  as 
she  don’t — ” 

The  voices  grew  lower.  Deborah 
hoped  that  Gardiner  was  not  going  to  be 
impatient  with  Milly.  He  was  so  apt  to 
be  irritated,  and  then  Milly  would  an- 
swer sharply.  But  when  they  came  back 
Milly  did  not  seem  to  be  angry  with 
Gardiner;  yet  her  eyes  looked  as  though 
she  had  been  crying.  Deborah  sat  very 
quiet  throughout  the  meal,  and  after- 
ward she  let  Milly  clear  away  the  things 
and  wash  them. 

But  the  thought  of  the  chickens  both- 
ered her.  She  had  always  fed  them;  they 
were  her  pets  and  she  could  hardly  bear 
to  have  them  killed.  She  got  up  and 
took  the  pan  from  its  place,  crumbling 
bread  into  it,  with  com  and  scraps.  She 
watched  her  daughter  half  guiltily  as  she 
moved  with  it  toward  the  door.  But 
Milly  did  not  try  to  stop  her,  and,  with 
the  feeling  of  a child  doing  some  forbid- 
den thing,  Deborah  stepped  out  into  the 
dusky  quiet  of  the  back  garden.  She 
lingered  long  with  the  chickens.  She 
felt  that  something  mysterious,  unex- 
pected, and  eventful  was  happening 
somehow;  and,  with  the  longing  of  the 
old  for  the  familiar  things  of  their  lives, 
she  wanted  to  take  hold  of  this  small 
daily  task  and  cling  to  it,  before  she  was 
tom  from  her  anchorage.  But  all  these 
inchoate  thoughts  passed  through  her 
brain  in  a moment,  and  soon  she  was 
standing  happily  inside  the  chicken-yard, 
watching  the  fowls  feed,  and  thinking 
lovingly  of  Gardiner. 

She  must  take  good  care  of  him  now. 
Milly’s  visit  was  a little  upsetting,  but 
after  she  had  gone  back  to  Detroit  to  her 
husband  Deborah  was  going  to  have  a 
house-cleaning.  She  was  going  to  put 
everything  in  apple-pie  order — the  lawn, 
the  quilt,  the  room,  wall-paper,  school- 
books, dresses.  . . . 

When  she  stepped  back  into  the  room 
Mrs.  Smith  was  there,  with  her  son 
Clarence  and  her  grown-up  daughter. 
Deborah  knew,  from  the  immediate  si- 
lence, that  they  had  been  speaking  of 
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her;  and  when  she  turned  her  back  to 
replace  the  pan  upon  the  shelf  she  felt 
that  they  were  watching  her.  She  sat 
down  in  the  comfortable  chair.  Clar- 
ence, the  boy,  was  fidgeting  and  watch- 
ing her  with  a furtive,  curious  look.  Miss 
Smith  rested  her  hand  on  her  parasol 
and  looked  down,  sitting  primly  in  her 
chair. 

“I  hope  that  boy  isn’t  going  to  have 
nerves,”  thought  Deborah,  aloud.  “They 
say  it’s  bad  when  boys  get  nerves.  It 
isn’t  like  girls.” 

Milly  began  speaking  rather  hastily 
about  something. 

“Did  Milly  tell  you  me  and  Gardi- 
ner was  in  to  Kingston  to-day?”  asked 
Deborah  of  Mrs.  Smith. 

“Yes,”  answered  Mrs.  Smith,  quickly. 
“Clarence  is  going  in  to  the  new  high- 
school  there  next  month.  They  are  sell- 
ing school  tickets  on  the  cars  at  ten  for  a 
quarter.” 

Clarence  Smith  shifted  in  his  chair 
and  his  mother  began  speaking  of  the 
new  trolley-line. 

“I  declare  I feel  as  though  we  really 
lived  in  Kingston  now,”  she  said. 

“Gardiner  and  me  was  up  to  Kingston 
to-day  to  see  Dr.  Earle,”  said  Deborah; 
and  Clarence  Smith  jumped  in  his  chair. 
After  that  hardly  any  one  spoke.  Usu- 
ally, when  Mrs.  Smith  called,  things 
were  lively;  she  was  a regular  chatter- 
box, and  her  daughter  was  quite  droll, 
but  to-night  everybody  seemed  con- 
strained. It  was  not  long  before  the 
visitors  rose  to  go. 

“Mrs.  Smith,  I’ll  see  you  to  your 
door,”  said  Gardiner,  rising. 

Milly  took  her  mother  back  to  the 
bedroom.  “Now  I want  you  to  go  to 
bed,  dear,”  she  said.  “You  stay  in 
there,  and  I’ll  come  in,  when  you  are 
ready,  to  say  good-night  to  you.” 

She  kissed  her  and  closed  the  door, 
and  after  that  Deborah  could  not  hear 
the  slightest  sound. 

She  was  alone.  She  could  not  be  mis- 
taken in  that,  for  the  old  house  had 
suddenly  assumed  a familiar  atmosphere, 
like  an  old  intimate  who  puts  aside  her 
company  manners  when  the  guests  have 
gone.  Deborah  was  certain,  from  the 
feeling,  that  Milly  was  not  in  the  house; 
but  to  make  sure  she  crept  cautiously 
out  into  the  passage  and  listened  fear- 


fully to  the  loud  ticking  of  the  clock  in 
the  living-room.  There  was  no  other 
sound;  and  when  at  last  she  looked  in 
the  room  was  empty. 

The  old  woman  lit  a candle  and  moved 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  She  had  not 
been  up  to  the  top  story  for  a dozen 
years  and  more.  Her  bedroom  had  been 
there  originally,  but  the  winter  in  which 
Milly  was  bom  had  been  so  cold  that  the 
house  could  not  be  heated  properly,  and 
so,  two  years  after  her  marriage,  she 
moved  down  and  occupied  the  back 
room  which  had  been  hers  and  Gardi- 
ner’s ever  since.  Up-stairs  were  Milly’s 
old  room  and  others  which  were  used  for 
storing  things.  Gardiner  went  there 
sometimes.  The  house  had  never  filled 
as  she  and  Gardiner  had  hoped  it  would 
be  filled  some  day.  Milly  was  all,  and 
when  she  went  away  Deborah  and  Gar- 
diner settled  down  to  their  isolated  lives 
alone. 

Deborah  mounted  with  a sort  of  glee- 
ful expectancy,  carrying  her  candle,  and 
a thousand  imps  of  memory  worked 
on  the  tangled  patches  of  their  weave. 
She  set  the  candle  down  in  Milly’s  room 
and  looked  round  her  in  amazement. 
The  dust  lay  thick  on  Milly’s  books, 
the  bed  had  never  been  made,  and  the 
paper  hung  in  moldy  strips  from  the 
cracking  plaster.  This  would  never  do; 
eople  would  say  she  was  a slovenly 
ousekeeper.  Shaking  her  head,  Debo- 
rah passed  into  the  next  room.  This 
was  piled  high  with  odds  and  ends.  Here 
was  the  chair  with  the  broken  seat  which 
had  been  missing  for  years.  Deborah 
had  meant  to  have  that  mended,  and 
had  saved  her  egg  money  for  that  pur- 
ose;  but  when  the  chair-man  came  on 
is  semi-annual  round  with  his  strips  of 
cane,  Deborah  could  not  find  it.  And 
here  was  the  baby’s  carriage.  Deborah 
had  missed  that — no,  she  had  forgotten 
all  about  it.  Gardiner  must  have  brought 
it  there.  That  would  be  needed. 

Deborah  started.  She  was  forgetting. 
She  had  thought  for  the  moment  that 
Milly  was  a child  again.  Of  course  she 
was  a grown  woman  in  Detroit,  with  two 
boys  of  her  own;  yet  the  old  woman’s 
mind  insisted  on  forming  two  sets  of  pic- 
tures, and  though  she  knew  Gardiner 
was  an  old,  white-bearded  man,  she  also 
saw  him  as  he  used  to  step  briskly  into 
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the  kitchen  after  the  farm-work  was 
done,  wiping  his  muddy  boots  upon  the 
mat  and  calling  for  her.  But  there  was 
a supreme  contentment  which  reconciled 
the  conflicting  images,  and  Deborah  took 
up  her  candle  and  went  into  the  next 
room,  smiling  in  happy  gratitude  at  the 
thought  of  her  husband  who  had  given 
her  a home  so  long  and  never  failed  her. 
She  must  take  good  care  of  him,  better 
care,  henceforward. 

The  next  room  had  been  used  for  sew- 
ing, and  here  hung  the  gowns  and 
dresses.  Deborah  turned  them  about 
and  looked  at  them  critically.  These 
would  do  very  well;  she  must  begin  on 
them  first.  Then  a dress  of  blue  dimity 
caught  her  eye  and  evoked  a rush  of 
recollection.  She  had  made  this  the 
summer  after  her  marriage  and  had  never 
finished  it.  She  had  wanted  it  so  much; 
but  there  was  so  much  to  be  done,  and 
she  had  put  it  aside  until  after  Milly  was 
bom.  That  was  just  the  dress  for  a 
young  mother  to  wear,  and  Deborah  had 
forgotten  all  about  it.  She  remembered 
just  where  she  had  left  the  needle  in  the 


unfinished  hem,  and  looked  for  it.  The 
thread  was  there,  but  where  the  needle 
had  been  was  only  a streak  of  rust.  “I 
must  go  down  and  get  a needle,”  thought 
Deborah. 

She  put  the  candle  down  and  seated 
herself  in  a chair.  There  was  plenty  of 
time.  It  was  the  rush  and  hurry  that 
had  confused  her  in  the  past  and  caused 
her  to  forget  things  and  get  behind  in 
her  work. 

“I’m  not  going  to  get  flurried  again,” 
she  thought,  aloud.  “ I’m  going  to  work 
systematically.  I’m  going  to  manage 
things  better  in  my  new  home.” 

She  meant  to  get  the  needle,  but  she 
only  sat  there,  talking  to  herself,  and 
thinking  fondly  of  Milly  and  Gardiner. 

Down-stairs  the  two  waited  for  her-in 
the  living-room. 

“Go  up  and  bring  her  down,  Milly,” 
said  Gardiner. 

But  Milly  did  not  stir,  and  both  sat 
quietly,  listening,  while  Deborah  talked 
overhead.  For  the  first  time  in  all  her 
life  the  tired  old  woman  had  become 
mistress  in  her  own  home. 


Spent 

BY  DOROTHY  PAUL 

WHEN  I look  back  along  the  way  I came, 

And  count  each  bootless  prayer  at  wayside  shrine; 
When  I remember  all  the  altar-stones 
I’ve  stained  with  wanton  gifts  of  tears  and  wine, 

And  wound  with  roses,  broken  ruthlessly, 

To  buy  reluctant  blessings  of  the  Powers; 

When  I consider  these,  my  empty  hands, 

And  this,  my  heart,  that  leaps  no  more  at  life, 

And  is  too  tuneless  to  give  back  the  sound 
Of  dancing  feet  and  lure  of  flute  and  fife 
That  call  and  beckon  from  the  market-place, 

Where  once  I danced  to  mock  the  graybeard  hours; 

When  I remember  all  the  wealth  I had, 

Of  joy  and  faith  and  careless  youth  of  heart, 

Which  slipped  from  hands  held  out  for  lesser  things — 

I cannot  wonder  that  the  high  gods  sit  apart 
And  mock  me  cruelly,  by  sending  you 
To  lift  the  latches  of  an  empty  heart! 
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Dynamic  Education 

BY  JOHN  H MATHEWS 

- V '•>  '\-N  V has long  pro-  instruction  after  he  was  married  and  had 

1 for  the  ordinary  a -family., . .He  Would  have  had  it  pcr- 
. — v,  . J !•*•••  ■ unable  to  go  force  in  daylight  hours  as  part  of  his 
ifef  1 f to  wmmhty  sehimtn  a between  ages  of  four- 

■■NJk  [r-ie  rr-jinufy  for  his  tfadp,  teeh  and  «%hteen,  in  a continuation 

- • :^oei,;  Fitting 'pupils  for  this  school 

.ts  first  home  hrs  the  scholar  for  industries  and  divers 

• n ‘.p  or  .<  - - cy. side  village  rrades.  This  compulsory  system  of  snp- 

o-  ’ ■.  ..  V ,nt  ung  German-  piemen  cary  education  requires  parv-Ttme 

ih  •< U ' | -r  the  skill  of  aftendanceyfrorn  eight  to  ten  hours  a 

his  cutting  and  his  pride  in  his  meat,  was  tveuk,  for  which  the  employers  must:  pay 
putting  up  a roast.  He  vouchsafed  the  as  though  the  boy  were  at  wort  in  the 
. eyas  going  to  Wight-  ’;  shup<.  oegun  Tfi  various  parts  of  Ger- 
schac.t  at  the  University.  many  nearly  forty'  years  ago,  it  tips  be- 

. “Wh-.tr.  coiifSt.  '"’  I inquired  idly,  come  nationally,  if  not  universally,  an 
watching  litm  deftly  trim,  toll,  and  deco-  accepted  type  of  education,  because  it 
rate  rwu  ribs  of  beef.  possesses  for  the  ordinary'  individual 

“Commercial  drawing,”  he  replied,  dynamic  qualities  hitherto  undiscovered. 
“ Do  you  lifer  ifet  better  than  hureh-  As  the  continuation  school  was  at 
ering?  You  are  making  a mighty  good  first  developed,  it  was  a Sunday-school 
|ob  of  that  noaMT  ; , . broadened  from  the  consideration  of  re- 

“ BoTchcriag  is  a gift  with  me.. just  ligious  topics  to  practical  training  de- 
Uke  a rrj’f  he  . astonished  me  by  replying,,  signed  to  inriuesr  apprentices  and  p»akf 
and  added,  sen-ms  iy:  “They  are  some-  them  more  proficient,  Sunday  .■•classes 
•'thing  alike— unv  helps  the.  other,  Eve  still  exist  in  many  places.  The  quaint 
been  working  at  this  trade  since  3 was  .r  - working-class  greeting,  "GriisJ  CotfH 
kid,  hut  I can  cut  .meat  a lot  better  since  may  be  traced  parfly  totbeiseyenth-day 
1 began  to  draw.  If  1 lived  in  *he  old  origin  of  these  tfiasse^.  ;A§  . Sunday  did 
country,  you  know,  I would  hsvc-  been  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory  for  the 
trained!  to  draw  so  I could  he  a-  ' better  purpose,  night  courses  wrire  tHid.  Grad- 
hatcher.  Every  hoy  going  into  any  U&l!y  employers  were  enlisted  in  support 
trade  gets  cl} at  sort  of  tramingv’  of  further  education  for  the  common 

• -Wher^Y  wtsitiy* ' I mat-  man,  -and  the  idea  spread  that  “invest- 

yeltd -even.  more As  tune  went  on  nnd  my  titg  in  vocations  '1  by  associating  the  pri- 
hutclier  .rem'amed  a butcher  and  did  not  mary  education  with  direct  industrial 
become  an  advertising  artist.  He  hurl  framing  would  p»y.  The  sporadic  chit- 
the  whole  sense  of  the  new  ideal  in  edu-  arttr  of  : the  tixperiments  which  were 

carinn:  to  r rain  fa?  a trade  as  though  it  made  in  trying  to  adapt  the  idea  to  the 

'W#t#  trade  needs  of  special  IcwaUties^pd  of  country 

all  the  rom-latcd  aid of  art  and  science  and;  city  Ufa  resulted  «v  many  trade 
he  could  ulivaai.  Drawing  helped  him  •'  schools  unlike  in  theory  ami  practice, 
to  cutTh  th«  8ah>e  fashion  that  it?  bklps Soma  cities  have  excklknt  public  Indus- ; 
a sculptor  nTmodek  the  principles  pci-  trial  schools,  svhgrc  the  boy,  upon  leav- 
ctired  ir«  the  flat  -prest-n tat io.n  showed  ing  elementary  work,  receives  in  one 
him  truth  in  the;  full  mass  which  was-  bis  yetfr.  all  the  rudiments  of  trade  tpamipgc 
medium,  - Had  he  lived  in  Munich  in-  These  are  mu  to  be  confused  with  the 
jtread  of  Missouri,  however,  he  would  nm  higher  technical  schools,  available  afrer 
have  been  obliged  ro  hunt  up  it  night--  rite  ordinary  continuation  work.  Tscd- 

schoof  for  hiavidf  in  order  to  get  this  Irnt  private  trade  schools  are  carried  on 


Go  gle 


fh£  1'it.VMl-H  glass  oh  iiOY>.  -iN  LAxn\  fifty 


iive^  of  cht  workers  are  concerned;  whij;- 
the It  tent fort  <}f  the  hereditary  interest  in 
an  industry,  the  maintenance  of  rhe  guild 
spirit. and  the  stimulating  pride  of  etjsft*-. 


by  sorne  fijr  instance*  the  one 

in  the  Krupp  gun-v\->irks  at  Esstn.  wht  re 
the  attendance  of  apprentices  t's  re- 
quired, Guilds  ant!  unions  ail  over  Get- 
m any  have  classes  in  the  predom in  ant 
occupations. 

Another  ebar^ctferistic  and  important 
type  of  coot imiation  school  is  that  sup- 
ported m part,  by  the  industry  and  rn 
part  by  rhe  cqnirrium’tt,’.  For  instance, 

Germany’s  toyS'  arr  famous.  In  Thu- 
ringia ope  rnay  set'  little  communities 
which 'practfcdiy  «d_st,"dj»."thh-.^^-radc\; 

One  wonders-  how  the  simple  people  of 
mountain  tyrd  nyetstde  rKdlages  where 
these  pi  ay  thrhgS  Aft  constructed  find 
rhety;,idg^h^bsV:th.eili>;k'illed  labor,  their 
ingenious  mechanicians.  The  answe r 
lies  »o  the  school,  tic  the  courses,  as  the 
ease,  in  ay  be,  m hieh,  supported  by  the 
industry  and  the  community  together, 
gftri  the.  essentials  of  art",  tnechanjcsy 
cpmit;ruytip%'  ami  business  :(hy4WK<!rtrmeA.' 
ip- the1  s^®jj:ft#(4hr';;^hV.iifh' 
supply  of  characteristic  Thuringt  in  pot- 
yeryv  lit  the-  tsttle hamlets  where  it  is 
made,  the  schools  rend  ro  retain  the  , up- 
coming youth  in  the  p faev,  as  ib ete  iy 
rip  peed  for  tHt'in  to  g«;r  awAy  to  sectire 
■vetyrkiA'i;  German  maniil  ac  tuning  is  thn  y c<  mt  inugrion  - school 
diffused  iiprtead  of  een-  that  i rt  the  on 
rering entirely  in  rh<-  towns, .a  fact  which,  while  in  thtripii. 
has  ohvtous  ia4v.antnges  set  far  as  the  • ' ' • ftftfzkiftiribikl.it hgjijhitbK  of  fteriid,  the 
....  cv  VyG'y  CVv'1- } ' « -.v -*:'r ; . v: 


ora n ship  are  valuable  gains. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  effective  work 
% dune  by  the  free  public  continuation 
schrmls  of  the  cities,  Greir  superioriry 
is  not  alone  in  the  fact,  that  that  stand- 
ards of  teaching;  ate  high.  But  that  they 
perceive  the  opportunity  and  .duty  of  the 
conrintiation  school  to  do  more  , than 
merely  produce  workers  w ho  shall  render 
more  efficient  rvife  n>  their  employers. 
The  several  systems  of  public  cuptinua-: 
0Jf  schools  dt  bnirdv  set  themselves  the 
task  of  training  for  citizenship,  nor  only 
By  offering  mm  a reason  a hie  prospect  bf' 
mairirainiUK  thernsd ves  and  rhe  if.  Gob-- 
lies.  hut  by  endca  voting  to  Instruct  the 
individual  coHevrnmg  hit  relation  to  the 
community  in  fb-j.  several  trade  capari- 
ties,  his  civic  function,  the  hews  which 
re  la  rt  to  him  most  inrinyi  i sly,  personal 
and  industrial  h ye icne.  physical  develops 
rnent.  general  culriirt— in  short,  y'notn- 
;ihg  less  than  educating  the  windy.  «najb'” 

I he  main  difference  between  the  two 
chief  pedagogic-ai  systems  used  in  the 
work  of  Germany  is 
^teaching  is  favored, 
ther,  well  illustrated  by  the 
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fousineys-  suit  =;[:  the  tradev  judged  In: 
actual  accounts 

showed  exactly  how  niuch  calculation 
was  essentia!,  how  the  bookkeeping  vras 
best  done,  ituportance  of  incidents, 
what  forms  apd  • lap's- ;a  tailor 

sur- 
vey c*>i}ccttK  tl  the  hygiene  of  the  work- 
room. the  <fTcct  of  (ius#  dn  the  lungs,  and 
the  need  of  the  tailors  for  physical  exer- 
cise, as  well  as  a brief  outline  <>f  his  civic 
and  patriotic  privileges.  Upon  all  thestf 
facts;  :*  simple  text-book  was  vv ritten — 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  based  upon  cartful 
observation  and  evidence,  hut  usually 
without  actual  pa rtiiipatjem  ib  the  in- 


dustry under  discussion. 

However  ewcelimt.  they  arfc  from  an 
academic  stamlpbihly,.  these  1<  «nns  may 
or  tpav  not  cover  the  practical 

dvfficuifnis:  lying;  between  the  child  and 
rhe  asstmVpfdin  of  hrs  Wii'rkr'ft  depends 
upon  t he*  hoy.:/  In  some  mules.,  perhaps 
t he  raiitu  s*,  .the;  worke r \ ft  thy  £dod  shop 
wool d ppob-tbiv  need  Btrh:  more  than 
the  :U. might  theory  of  his  work,  if  that 
were yorfecrly  impacted  and  tnt^tcswnc. 
That.  matter  of  iptcreyr  if  the-  weak  spot 
in  the  ‘.chemr.  Ac'cnding  ru?  average 
number  iff  via  sets  in  Berlin. it  did  not 
appear  that,  interest  »,v;<s  suHtciemly  pro- 
voketh  Either  the  grade  of  intelligence 


Either  the  grade  df  intellige 
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of  these  wojking-cbildren  was.  lower  iftatt  yvoih-—he  may  open  his  shop  US  'A  tltu- 
eisevvhei’c,'  <>c  the  teachers  were  no r ten-  and  practise  without a degree.  In 
reaching  rhem.  in  the  aothnu-tic  cU^ses  the  lontinuation-sehiiol  course,  a class 
;<  certain  woodenness  <-f  was-  in  theory  \«s  reevting  by  rote  hove  van- 

no  table,  even  th-  the  applied  problems  cuts  hllings-. should  by  mixed,  what  hap- 

off 

the  j'tiv;  In  a near-by  room  a class  of 
another  '‘  year' ‘ was  making  color  draw- 
ings from  teal  or  artificial  inhibits. 
Fraetiea!  \vork  was  left  to  the  office-. 
Hygiene  is  taught  mainly  by  rule  and 
elvatt~by  rule  of  thumb,  so  to  speak. 
Classes  in  general  seemed  somewhat  .joy- 
jess  and  dull,  somewhat  disciplined  and 
srodgy.  Where  the  teaching  was  Vivid, 
things  were  better;  b u t the  c ontin  u a t ibtv 
sChoiAls  for  boys  seemed  to  be  in  charge 
of  m asters  who  were  tither  overbuTdencd 
underpaid;  or  both. 

Theoretical  teaching  in  the  trades  is 
nor  so  good  as  the  shop  .system  which 
Btdro  uses  in  bef  etccdlcnt  Higher  tech- 
nical schools,  in  'sprrvy  of  which  tuition  is 
grro  remitted  for  those  who  Cannot  afford  1 1 . 
In  these,  where  there  ate  soroc  ^bigbt-f 
sufgt-  eontinuation':  courses,  mastf^-artisap 
'teachers  -ire  the  role;  but  in  die  common 
professional  . cyntinu  at  ion  school,  theory-ccachrng,  if 
"deal,  is  of  very  positive  yahtfc  as 

establishment  in 


dealing  With; '-.the  trade;  art  itielitsticiry 
vvhieK  mtgbt;  iiistfii'c,  have  been  merely 
the  (d-nititlon  of  thro  ptcsentpie  thud  of 
tyae hing  tna t?i ema ties,  b u t w hieh  ^r  tic  k 
the  observer  as  peculiarly  nnfbmtnats- 
in  deatlening  the  interest  during  this  paf- 
fictifarly  scnsiti  ve  period  of  the  chi  Ids 
yducatiorn  • /' . '•. \ V r.f  .* , _ , y, ’ >\ > 

Tire  drawing  classes, were  iron  all  y bet- 
ter, for  the  application  of  drawing  to 
.’every-day  work  whs  d«pimdRfy  made: 
clear  and  attractive.  To  be  sure,  there 
seemed,  something  out  of  proportion  in 
the  drawing  of  a great  deal  of  copyen-  or 
tional  ornament  In  a dank  of  artisan 
dentists,  bur  skill  mum  perhaps  be  ac- 
quired bgftm.‘  thed  tawing  from  life  can 
take  she  pfac’tr  of  discipline;  yitby  class 
irself  .writ's  amusing,  albeit  a i 
t t-sq  ue.  Dcwjff  fy  is  regarded  as  a pro- 
fession in  Ge rttsaby  oni y a fte.r 
cal  training  has  been  taken  ip  addition 
Before  that  It  is  u 

trade,  .After  the  apprentice  to  a dental-  nnt  ideal,  is  of  yyf., 
surgeon  jiias-.-scrveii  - hiV'ttrrnj^n’^W’ch  agginsr  the  lack  ofanjr; 
he  commonly  does  all  the  laboratory  6 
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all  the  provinces  of  some  compulsory 
trade  education,  and  has  greatly  fur- 
thered it  by  making  her  educational 
grants  conditional  in  size  upon  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  community  of  some  such 
system.  Prussia  has  recently  set  the  ex- 
ample of  removing  all  exemptions  which 
make  it  possible  for  favored  classes 
of  workers  to  escape  the  continuation 
school,  and  has  broadened  their  scope  so 
that  girls  are  now  included;  this  affects 
an  enormous  number  in  Berlin  alone. 

In  the  instruction  of  girls,  some  of  the 
best  vocational  teachers  plan  to  give 
them  a kind  of  service  that  will  corre- 
spond to  the  military  term  for  boys, 
during  which  they  will  receive  discipline 
and  instruction  for  the  real  work  of 
their  lives;  so  that  they  may  know 
how  to  keep  in  health,  clothe,  feed,  and 
train  their  families  properly.  To  count 
less  on  shining  apparatus  and  to  depend 
more  on  entirely  practical  and  sym- 
pathetically planned  direct  instruction, 
which  shall  reach  its  end  of  making  haus- 
frauen  and  homes,  is  the  main  idea  of  the 
instructors.  There  are  also  at  present 
well-attended  commercial  courses,  which 
seem  to  suffer  from  the  same  defects  as 
our  own.  There  is  the  group  one  might 
call  the  needle'trades — dressmaking,  mil- 
linery, embroidery,  and  upholstery — and 
others  which  approach  but  do  not 
attack  the  problem  of  women  in  in- 
dustry. 

The  Munich  schools  have  worked  out 
the  system  of  industrial  training  which 
undoubtedly  leads  the  world,  because 
it  is  based  on  demonstration  teaching 
in  work-shops.  Dr.  George  Kerschen- 
steiner,  a member  of  the  Reichstag,  has 
fought  a long  fight  to  bring  the  Munich 
schools  to  their  present  splendid  con- 
dition. To-day  Munich  has  fifty-two 
trades  for  which  teaching  is  given,  and 
is  enlarging  her  present  plans  and  facili- 
ties. Seven  fine  buildings  about  the 
town  give  space  for  classes  and  for  well- 
equipped  shops,  where  some  ten  thou- 
sand boys  and  about  the  same  number 
of  girls  receive  instruction.  Practical 
men  direct  almost  all  the  subdivisions 
of  the  commercial,  painting  and  dec- 
orating, building,  printing,  mechanical, 
engineering,  wood  and  metal  working 
trades,  besides  miscellaneous  ones  like 
shoemaking,  wigmaking,  and  confection- 


ery manufacturing.  These  teachers  are 
often  taken  from  their  trade  and 
taught  to  teach.  Dr.  Kerschenstei- 
ner  would  rather  make  a teacher  out 
of  a plumber  than  convert  a teacher 
into  a man  of  tools,  although,  when 
occasion  arises,  suitable  teachers  in  the 
trade  itself  not  being  available,  aca- 
demically informed  men  are  given  fur- 
loughs in  order  to  enter  into  actual 
practice  for  a sufficiently  long  time  to 
master  it.  Some  of  the  best  teachers  are 
part-time  men  who  are  eminent  in  their 
various  lines,  as,  for  instance,  commer- 
cial photography  and  sculpture.  The 
boy  who  works  at  a craft  like  stucco- 
making may  get  part  of  his  instruction 
under  an  artist  instead  of  an  artisan. 

The  foundation  of  trade  education  is 
laid  in  the  day  school.  At  about  ten 
years  of  age,  boys  planning  to  enter  the 
professions  customarily  separate  from 
the  others,  to  go  then  or  later  into  higher 
schools.  It  must  be  noted  that  this  is 
in  reality  a separation  of  social  classes, 
and  there  is  little  further  contact  be- 
tween the  groups.  Those  not  planning 
for  “higher”  education,  those  numer- 
ous needy  “others”  who  constitute  the 
real  human  school  problem,  are  then 
grounded  in  the  use  of  tools,  in  carpen- 
try, metal-work,  the  rudiments  of  me- 
chanics, and  of  gardening;  or,  in  the 
case  of  girls,  commercial  study,  needle- 
work, housekeeping.  In  the  beautiful 
new  Sieboldstrasse  common  school  there 
are  excellent  workrooms  for  all  these 
subjects,  and,  in  addition,  fine  bakeries 
with  practical  modem  ovens,  attractive 
garden-plots  where  even  horticulture  is 
begun,  and  the  concierge's  chickens  to 
serve  as  an  experimental  chicken-farm. 
The  boy  who  in  his  last  elementary 
year  really  knows  what  he  wants  to 
do  frequently  obtains  his  apprentice- 
ship by  himself,  or  in  answer  to  a re- 
quest from  an  employer,  who  applies 
to  the  head  teacher  for  a certain 
kind  of  helper.  Descriptions  of  jobs, 
with  or  without  pay,  or  perhaps  even 
requiring  a premium,  are  posted  as  bul- 
letins in  this  school.  The  parents,  pos- 
sibly the  teacher,  and  well  - classified 
information  about  occupations,  based  on 
the  excellent  census  of  trades  and  em- 
ployment, are  depended  upon  to  help  the 
boy  decide.  There  is,  it  seems,  practi- 
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tally  nn influence  exerted  in  the  primary  the  watchmaker  -the  dainty  pliers,  the 
school  concerning,  tilt  choice  of  a trade.  delicate  saws— -were  constructing.  their 
The  management  of  imliistrial  in-  m pdcTwatdies^ with  apparently  tompletT 
srruction  beyond  the  age  of  fourteen  falls  satisfaction.  The  apprentice,  xmng  the 
to  a separate  board,  comprising,  e-mptav-  plane,  the  mallet,  and  the  level,  the 
ers  of  various  sorts,  representatives  of  brhogiaphers  helper  working  with  the 
commercial  bodies  like  the  Chamber  of  stone  and  prints,  the  boy  plumber  with 
Trades,  of  business  associations,  men  his  sbldefing  tools,  the  gold  and  silver 
from  various  guilds  or  unions,  and  edu-  smiths  with  their  hammers  and  anneal- 
eat  tonal  experts;  1 fticrobmhtp  w hich  mg  oven,  the  primer's  devil  with  his  inks 
assures  th^t  the  interest*;  *d  thy.  workers,  and.  type  - -who  that  knows  Hoys  will  not 
employers,  and  Cache ts  -dn  shprr,  of  hdievg  that  thrw  gaye  trustworthy  evi- 
the  public— wiii  he  taken  into i consult  ru-  den.ee  of  really  Winning  an  education; 
rion,  These  schools  have  rbeir  separate*  Ih  this  day  of  the  infinite  subdivision  of 
"p^ralieT’  . financial  pnWkionw  and  for  tasks,  .even  under  the.  law  of  indenture, 
Germany,  where  social  classes . attr..'.«K>  -the  helper  frequently  does  .only,  a >ec- 
tfjs*fn<r jv  5#ftatatb4»  anyway,  - this  sys-  mentof the  process,  ovwfwbdpver.  The 

tern,  which  definittiy  breaks  the  contact  pleasure  of  progressing  through  the 
between  the  cprmne  wrtfkman  and  the  whqletfachy  the  ^iihida'wih  of  end r in- 
professmnai  matt.  worki> exec II e n r I y . t crest  In  the  handling  of  the  fools  them- 

The  teaching  itself  rests. on  the  clearly  ■wives,  prodnecy  m ,heW  boys' an  alto- 
enunciated  principle  that  w nothing  is  gerber  diffesvnt;  attitude  from  that  of  the 
made  which  »s  not  drawn,  itrid  nothing  is  average  second  a rv-schoo!  pupil*  Work- 
drawn  yehMt  I®'  not  made  irr  the  work-  jn.g  two  half'days  or  one  whole  day,  at 
shop.**  Divided  into  three  'or-factr  years*  tht.  emplu^eV%v<«tyitii#flie,  the  pupils, 
the  plan  renuirts  about  one-third  of  the  during  their  ro-o  tw  o years,  fisnatty 
time  spent  in  the  workshop,  where  it  is  make  only  pare';. .of  ,t  itiefe.  ln:tbe  third 
easy  to  see  rh. h tht  pupil  usually  enjoys-  and  fourth  war,  -v hole  articles  are  made, 
himself.  The  boys  at  the  forge,  lea  to:  ng  < .Miyof  rlie  pollc  no  « >f  tin  Mm  mb  schools 
ro  make  the  omamenral  j ron  work  so  n that,  iitmc  id  the. article**  shah  be  sold 
rharacreristic  of  B a var'ia.,  w.<:re  g yi  don Hy  hy  thyscht'rd  vRiih>>ri tits . Whoever  fur- 
ket-nly  interested  in  their  work.  The  uMm.s  rh<.  nutteriaT-pispik  master,  or 
students  with  the  in kha tore  tpuisvof  gmplnv'er-bosvns  the  aftiyic.y 
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Not  only  the  ordinary  artisan,  the 
mechanic,  or  builder  shows  appreciation 
of  direct  demonstration  teaching.  The 
waiter,  the  cabman,  the  butcher,  the 
grocer,  the  baker,  are  taught  in  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  work,  the  trades 
themselves  co-operating.  Cabmen  are 
shown  the  care  of  horses  and  vehicles, 
the  “shop”  part  of  their  trade,  in  a 
stable;  butchers  study  their  meat  in  the 
stockyards  and  in  a good  shop;  garden- 
ers do  their  practical  lessons  on  a special 
tract  at  the  edge  of  town  or  in  the 
English  garden;  waiters,  beginning 
their  work  as  pompous  and  uniformed 
“piccolos,”  attend  their  classes  in  rooms 
where  service  is  actually  given.  There 
is  a certain  kinship  between  all  these 
Munich  apprentices  and  the  individual 
who  has  just  been  thrown  off  a pier  to 
learn  how  to  swim.  They  are  absorbed 
in  doing  it.  The  shoemaking  class  had 
no  eyes  for  anything  but  its  experimental 
footgear.  A class  who  were  setting  up  a 
telephone  and  telegraph  system  were 
so  occupied  and  enthusiastic  that  they 
might  have  had  a thousand  watchers  and 
still  have  been  unconscious.  A class  in 
commercial  photography  was  left  by  the 
teacher  for  ten  minutes  or  more  while  we 
looked  in  on  surrounding  work.  At  the 
suggestion,  “But  you  must  go  back — ” 
he  smiled.  “Come  here  and  you  will 
see  that  I am  not  needed.”  He  opened 
the  door.  His  class,  orderly  as  though 
he  had  not  left,  were  engaged  whole- 
heartedly in  making  certain  series  of 
exposures  to  obtain  various  effects  with 
the  big  cameras  in  the  several  angles  of 
the  room.  This  is  definite  proof  of  the 
pudding.  The  psychological  basis  of 
such  training  is  right.  It  brings  all  the 
senses  to  the  work;  it  educates  the 
motor  activities;  it  shows  the  whole 
process  in  a standard  way  to  the  pupil, 
and  every  association  will  help  him  in 
actual  labor  the  rest  of  the  week.  This 
part  of  the  pedagogical  problem  is  prop- 
erly solved. 

Last  of  all  there  is  that  other  vital 
feature  of  the  Munich  schools,  including 
libraries,  lectures  on  the  traditions  of  the 
trade,  hygiene,  citizenship,  and  culture. 
From  the  standpoint  of  “ business,”  this 
instruction  seems  unimportant;  but  in 
reality  the  school  takes  cognizance  of 
the  social  being  of  boys  and  girls,  offering 


them  stimulus  and  general  knowledge.  It 
is  a most  essential  part  of  the  new  defini- 
tion of  education,  and  might  be  called  the 
social-service  phase  of  it.  ' In  Germany, 
particularly,  where,  for  adult  and  juve- 
nile alike,  the  hours  of  labor  are  long,  the 
spending  of  the  treasured  leisure  of  the 
poor  man  should  be  judicious,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  resources  which  should  lie  to  every 
man’s  hand,  giving  normal  influences  the 
chance  to  play  their  part  in  keeping  the 
body  and  soul  satisfied. 

With  restricted  time,  but  a new  finan- 
cial freedom,  the  period  of  weakening 
parental  authority  attending  the  ap- 
proach of  maturity  is  one  in  which  boys 
and  girls  particularly  need  the  reinforce- 
ment of  fellow-interest  and  well-directed 
insight  into  outside  affairs.  In  the  inter- 
est of  this,  a certain  amount  of  the  class 
work  is  in  the  form  of  excursions  to 
see  large  plants,  or  contemporary  ex- 
positions, or  to  great  institutions  like 
the  Deutsches  Museum,  where  the  engi- 
neer may  not  only  see  models  of  ma- 
chinery, but  start  them  in  motion  by 
touching  a button,  so  that  the  play  of 
parts  may  be  studied.  The  other,  and 
possibly  the  more  important  kind  of  ex- 
cursion, is  the  simple  walking  trip,  for 
which  the  pupils  elect  their  own  leader. 
Personal  relations  are  thus  more  firmly 
established,  and  the  good  outdoors  is 
made  inviting  by  comradeship.  Edu- 
cation, which  includes  all  the  interests, 
even  his  pleasure,  of  the  normal  growing 
boy,  which  carries  the  child  to  matur- 
ity, giving  him  in  every  year  the  helpful 
interest  of  study  related  to  work,  which 
avoids  the  imposition  of  useless  instruc- 
tion on  top  of  the  three  R’s,  and  yet 
takes  account  of  spiritual  and  physical 
needs  — this  education  may  justly,  I 
think,  be  called  dynamic. 

The  proof  that  it  is  dynamic  is  that 
the  coming  citizens  themselves  approve 
of  it,  and  tnat  employers  in  general  have 
seen  that  the  investment  in  the  helper — 
that  is,  the  payment  of  wages  for  time 
spent  in  school — results  in  a degree  of 
increased  skill  that  may  well  be  regarded 
as  interest  on  the  money.  The  great 
age  of  invention  in  which  we  live  has 
improved  everything  in  the  way  of  ma- 
chines. One  man  is  now  used  where 
formerly  a number  of  men  were  re- 
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school.  They  vary  greatly  in  efficiency,  ton,  as  any  one  will  testify  cv.ho  has 
and  frequently  start  the  trade -training  eaten  in  the  painted  saloon  of  the 
at  . seventeen*  allowing  a gap  of  three  curious  old  Iceland  brig  which  lies  in 
fts&fo  vvhtblr  ipakes  the  resumption  of  one  of  Copenhagen v most  fascinating. 

a^d.  Fails  fn, take  rt(>r«j4l  caflals,  that  interesting  'Stccrch.  of  Hol- 
the  imost  receptivt  rii?«y  of  a child's  life,  denY  alongside  the  gt»verttfttvnf;;  hiiild- 
•Swjtgerjand,  f«ch  has  excellent. and  :-ip-  iugs...  In  thi^  one-thne  hold,  ingenious 
prop  Cute  trade  schools  of  higher  typer-  eduraciunat, cjhiitits  of  sectional  animais., 
lor  instangef Ihy  -Mtpfe-[  $xrn^.  at  fish,  ami  fowl,  decorations  of  bicrrynatds, 
Geneva,  where  the  famous  Geneva  lobsters,  crabs. and  coral,  produce  a thick 
watchmaking.,  fei  taught,  h reVjUgnfcjy  seu-whoft  t’ aritwsfthe re  that  is  peculiar 
the  new . impetus  pf  the  Imv.r  trade-  ami  vaguely  haunting;.  Tables  are  set  in 
school  work  yeerns  to  have  affected  the  the  siu  if\ k in  order  that  the  populace 
rfeil  technical  schools.'  so,  that  new  may  help  support  the  school  by  buying 
methods  6r  courses  hav’fc  been  rntriv  food  ar  ;f  hiietqiHxtm  price.  The  merited 
duced,  In  Mamiuoe  there  is  a most  un-  reputation  of  this  institution  for  gm- 
uscol  course;  for  scamyn  in  the  navy,  during  competent  cooky  caused  Norway 
who  htpjd  their  own  ship  and  sail  it.  to  lyiad  commissioners  t«  study  iik.  '.  \' 
In  di very  European  countries,  curious  Belgium-  has  such  art.  unclassified 
sporadic  courses,  nor.  strictly  yonrinda-  srltobl  io  Brussels  for  tyaebing-  igyrls  the 
tiort:  classes,,  n:  ally '.-.serve,  in  thyir  .-stead. _ ' making  of  artificial  starred  years 

Nothing  could  he  more  characteristic  ei  jiiM  by  thy  charitable  I,;t  font  sine. 

Denmark,  for  tpstririce,  thanthari  fu?\Vi  Its  fees  arc  ctofv  fibriminal.  Thg  frb» 

educational  ittstit uriurt  rivhtfch.  should  Srhepl  pfbucal  life  and 
make  yverv;  one  w irit -even  limited  mart-  Sloorhout,  where  yjrk  from  .hit e'en  -w 

time  experience  re toieu  • - the  seventeen  buy  and  cook  £ her  r food,  take 

Skolt’  furSk-ih  K>:kk'.r  fShipScheOl  for  t urns.ip  rnailaglttig  thy  budget*  and  lcarit* 
Ships’ Cook  si.  i his  school  is  partly  sup-  by  practical  tasks,  gardening,  laundry, 

ported  by  the  «ov,  i ryotm.  ami  teaches  poultry  and  dairy  work,  K one  of  the 

everything  from  scuffeiy  - vtprk  CC  thy  njanf  cxedlytit  schools  fiajErifnpe  fqr 

preparation  and  serving  of  thy  special  youpgsteriu  Whether  ope  calls  it  con- 

fiKtds  used  at  5ea,  Well  taught  it  is,  jrinuatiOp  Work  , m ^ nbti Tlie  Svyedtsh  and 
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Danish  high  schools  and  farm  schools, 
involving  practically  no  expense  but 
board,  Germany’s  good  winter  courses 
of  several  grades,  and  her  Ackerbauschu- 
len , at  which  strong  boys  of  seventeen 
not  only  receive  free  instruction,  but 
some  pay  on  leaving,  the  Ferme  Ecole  of 
F ranee,  for  peasants’  sons,  and  her  more 
advanced  practical  agricultural  classes, 
all  constitute  excellent  secondary  indus- 
trial training,  which  need  only  to  be 
made  seasonally  compulsory  to  be  as 
comprehensive  as  the  city  child’s  con- 
tinuation opportunities. 

To-day,  all  nations  are  in  the  way  of 
taking  note  of  the  advances  made  toward 
reducing  the  misery  incident  to  child- 
labor.  England,  with  her  gloomy  la- 
bor problems,  still  relies  on  the  volun- 
tary evening  school  and  the  technical 
school  with  debarring  fees  but  occa- 
sional charitable  scholarships,  adding 
to  these  the  insufficient  sop  of  the  Juve- 
nile Department  of  the  Labor  Exchange, 
which  possesses  no  proper  information 
about  children’s  occupations  upon  which 
to  base  its  well-meant  free  advice.  Five 
hundred  evening  classes  closed  recently 
for  lack  of  enrolment;  the  admirable 
technical  schools  do  not  deter  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  the  children  from  turning 
their  backs  on  avoidable  knowledge  at 
fourteen.  Only  where  private  firms  see 
the  advantage  has  England  any  appren- 
tice courses  which  fall  within  the  range 
of  our  present  discussion — courses  cover- 
ing the  essentials  of  trade  and  life,  which 
continue  the  education  without  compel- 
ling night  attendance.  An  active  effort  is 
afoot  to  obtain  a law  to  establish  free 
obligatory  part-time  education  until  the 
age  of  eighteen  is  attained,  but  as  it  is 
initiated  by  progressive  social  workers 
and  not  as  yet  substantially  backed  by 
educational  or  business  interests,  it  is  of 
very  uncertain  effect. 

Scotland  has  done  better  than  Eng- 
land. But  both  in  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow industry  is  intrenched,  business 
is  powerful,  and  it  still  seems  to  em- 
ployers too  long  a step  to  install  a 
compulsory  system  of  part-time  schools 
in  working  hours  which  they  pay  for. 
The  Education  Act  for  Scotland  (1908) 
permits  this,  however,  and  allows  any 
school-board  to  establish  such  trade  and 
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industrial  classes  as  it  may  desire.  Edin- 
burgh has  succeeded  in  making  these 
courses  as  vital  as  voluntary  classes 
mainly  available  in  the  evening  ever  are. 
The  seasonally  unemployed,  the  child 
who  can  afford  to  stay  a year  longer  out 
of  school,  may  get  day  training,  but  most 
of  the  apprentices  must  take  it  at  night. 
The  Edinburgh  educators  naturally  be- 
lieve in  the  shop  system.  The  eighteen 
beautiful  workshops  at  Tynecastle  are 
efficiently  equipped,  the  teaching  seems 
practical,  and  the  number  of  trades  pre- 
pared for  fairly  large,  but  they  can  serve 
students  from  only  one  section  of  the 
city.  The  Board  is  expanding  the  plans 
in  preparation  for  the  time  when  con- 
tinuation work  in  daylight  shall  be  made 
compulsory.  The  progressives  frankly 
discuss  the  possibility  of  allowing  only 
half-day  employment  between  th'e  ages  of 
fifteen  and  eighteen,  which  would  force 
up  wages  by  diminishing  the  supply  of 
boy  and  girl  labor. 

Industry  and  education  have  the  same 
interest  at  stake.  The  employer  com- 
plains of  the  average  inefficiency  of  help 
and  the  weight  of  his  taxes,  but  con- 
tinues to  employ  the  cheap,  untaught, 
unripe  labor  which  society  affords  him. 
Any  survey  of  unemployment  conditions 
brings  a conviction  that,  in  general,  edu- 
cation has  been  inefficient  and  insuffi- 
cient, as  regards  the  body  of  humanity; 
that  the  sense  of  citizenship  is  inade- 
quate; that  the  ignorance  of  ordinary 
health  laws  is  one  of  the  great  zeroes  of 
the  system;  and  that  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide elementary  technical  fundamentals 
in  a curriculum  planned  for  workers  is 
one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  human 
misery  and  inequality,  past,  present, 
and  future.  The  cost  of  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  children  is  not  unreasonably 
increased  by  these  new  developments, 
even  if  the  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  their  labor  did  not,  according  to 
abundant  evidence,  immediately  in- 
crease business  efficiency.  When  one 
considers  that,  properly  directed,  this 
system  is  nothing  less  than  investment  in 
human  power,  and  that  it  involves  the 
protection  of  labor  heretofore  exploited, 
it  is  at  once  obvious  that  nothing  more 
important  has  been  undertaken  since  ele- 
mentary schools  were  made  compulsory. 
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The  One  Great  Thing 

BY  EUGENE  A.  CLANCY 


OHN  GIVNEY  had  be- 
gun life  as  a common 
laborer,  an  odd-job  man 
to  be  had  for  daily  hire. 
Many  men,  who  started 
on  the  rugged  journey 
with  him,  side  by  side, 
as  it  were,  now  loom  large  in  the  business 
of  the  big  city.  But  these  latter,  even 
in  the  hard,  black  beginning,  had  within 
them  hearts  of  oak,  or  wills  of  iron,  or 
a gnawing  purpose — power,  at  least,  of 
some  resistless  kind.  They  came  to  life 
as  to  an  open  battlefield,  and  the  sight 
awoke  in  them  ambitions  and  visions 
which  may  have  lain  dormant  and 
smoldering  for  generations  back.  They 
cut  their  way  straight  toward  the  great 
prizes. 

None  of  this,  however,  was  in  John 
Givney.  His  were  not  the  eyes  that 
glimpse  prizes;  he  was  content  to  "fight 
merely  for  his  daily  bread.  Thus,  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  despite  his  years  of  work, 
his  worldly  position  was  little  better  than 
in  the  beginning.  He  was  a contractor’s 
gang-boss.  Life  had  beaten  him,  and  in 
nis  defeat  he  cared  for  nothing.  He  went 
to  work  at  seven  sharp  every  morning 
and  came  home  at  six-thirty  in  the 
evening,  when  he  ate  an  enormous  meal 
and  then  went  to  sleep  in  his  chair  with 
the  newspaper  and  a pitcher  of  beer 
beside  him.  When  his  wife  died,  an 
unmarried  sister  came  to  live  with  him 
and  his  son  and  took  charge  of  the  com- 
mon, untidy  flat. 

Though  John  Givney  was  a quiet,  in- 
offensive man,  shunning  his  kind  and 
wanting  only  to  be  left  alone,  he  did  not 
get  on  very  well  with  his  sister.  She  had 
come  to  him  under  protest,  on  the  dying 
request  of  his  wife.  They  did  not  show 
it  openly,  but  there  was  evidently  some 
deep-seated,  long-standing  animosity  be- 
tween them.  The  son  Allan,  a boy  of 
sixteen,  came  in  for  this  silent  enmity  on 
the  part  of  his  aunt,  though  he  under- 
stood nothing  of  it,  beyond  the  fact  that 


he  was  not  himself  the  direct  cause.  He 
saw  Mary  Givney  as  others  did — a sad, 
tired,  monotonous  woman;  tall,  thin, 
and  plain;  given  to  an  eternal  mechan- 
ical nagging.  Only  a close  observer 
might  have  noted  for  an  instant  that  she 
had  fine,  delicate  lips  and  deep,  intro- 
spective eyes,  suggestive  of  long  brood- 
ing. 

Such  was  Allan  Givney’s  home  envi- 
ronment. Indifference  was  its  dull  key- 
note, and  his  boyhood  nourished  itself 
as  best  it  could  in  the  sterile,  unsympa- 
thetic soil.  Unlike  so  many  other  men 
of  his  class,  John  Givney  did  not  seek  for 
his  son  the  things  which  were  denied  to 
himself.  There  was  no  incentive,  as  he 
never  really  understood  that  his  own  life 
was  a failure.  No  reason  for  looking 
higher  for  his  son’s  sake  presented  itself 
to  his  deadened  mind.  He  was  not  lack- 
ing in  affection;  but  affection  in  such 
men  is  a secret  thing.  It  continually 
hides  itself  and  is  rarely  brought  into 
action.  Occasionally  it  may  burst  forth 
uncontrollably  in  strange  forms,  more 
frequently  crushing  than  helping  its  ob- 
ject. He  gave  the  boy  pocket-money 
nowand  then,  and  clothed  him;  but  other- 
wise he  ignored  him.  Mary  Givney  mend- 
ed his  things  and  gave  him  his  meals 
grudgingly,  plainly  letting  him  see  that 
she  regarded  him  as  a nuisance.  She 
longed  for  the  time  when  he  would  go  to 
work  and  be  away. 

At  length  that  day  seemed  to  have 
arrived.  Allan  came  home  one  evening 
and  announced  at  supper  that  he  had 
been  graduated  from  the  public  school. 
Neither  father  nor  aunt  made  any  com- 
ment; they  had  none  to  make. 

“A  lot  of  the  boys  is  going  to  high- 
school,”  Allan  remarked,  tentatively. 

The  two  went  on  eating  in  silence,  a 
little  impressively.  The  woman  said 
nothing,  because  she  saw  no  problem. 
She  would  speak  if  it  became  necessary, 
which  was  not  likely.  John  Givney  did 
see  the  problem,  and  it  merely  irritated 
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him.  The  hoy  understood  t heir  mem.)!  and  subsided.  'The  coarse  meat  was  fin- 
stare,  but  it  did  not  affect  him.  bixtept;  tshyd  tit  the  usual  silence, 
for  his  aunt's  nagging,  he  was  seldom  ‘You'd  better  go  round  to  Clarkson’s 
spoken  to  at  home,  much  less  advised,  before  tin-)  close  and  get  a new  collar," 
lit  was  an  ordiipit  v boy.  quiet  ami  docile  Mary  Givnc-y  finally  said,  as  .she  rose  to 
enough, and  he.  was  accustomed  to  this  fdedr  the  mbjy,  "You  can’t  get  a job 
domestic  condition.  Now.  how  exit,  he  in  an  office  unless  you  look  nice.'* 
had  come  to  a turn  in  life  that  was  new  '■  An'  get  my  beer  on  the  wav  back,” 
to  him,  ami  he- warned  the  advice  ami  said  John  Givmy.  "Here's  a quarter.” 
gtiidancc  which  h<  vv.),:  ..iware  order  lv*y.s  The  boy  hesitated,  a look  of  inquiry 
were  Conststiitfy  ■ receiving..  He  felt  that,  and  incredulity  on  his  thin,  homely  face, 
his  small  affairs  had  retched  some  start  but  his  father  merely  stretched  himself 
of  crisis,  and  be  thought  'hisi  father,  at  our  in  his  chair,  while -his  aunt  busied 
least,  should  take  a controlling  interest  herself  in  the  kitchen  as  usual.  He  bung 
in  them.  about  for  a little  while,  in  an  obvious. 

“ An’  a lot  more  is  going  to  get  jobs  questioning  mariner.  He  drummed  wfth' 
as  offit'e-bovs,*’  hr  again  offered,  cutting  hi;  knuckles  on  the  hacks  of  chairs  and 
himself  a slice  ofTtead.  ' on  the  (.able.  If  ^lonketf-at  thy  fnbftyipikN 

*f  here  was  no  reply.  He.  glanced  from  tines  in  the  evening  paper  and  whistled 
one  to  the  oriu  r »n  a .surprised,-  hurt-  way  srray  bars  of  a popular  song.  Nothing 
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further  was  said.  Finally  he  put  on  his 
cap  and  went  out. 

When  he  returned  his  aunt  was  not 
there.  He  put  the  pitcher  beside  his 
father  and  sat  down.  Usually  at  this 
time  he  did  his  school  work  or  went  out 
with  some  companions.  Now  he  just  sat 
there  staring  at  the  opposite  wall  and — 
waiting.  John  Givney  poured  out  a 
glass  of  beer  and  made  a great  pretense 
of  reading  the  paper. 

“Well,  father,”  said  the  boy  at  last, 
“ain’t  you  going  to — to  say  nothing  to  • 
me?  What  ’ll  I do?  Shall  I go  to  high- 
school?  Tom  Fallon’s  going.” 

John  Givney  turned  his  irritable  eyes 
on  him.  “ Did  you  get  that  new  collar?” 
he  asked. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  boy,  kicking  his 
heels  under  the  table,  “I  got  it.” 

“Theft  here’s  what  you  got  to  do.  You 
put  that  new  collar  on  to-morrow  morn- 
in’;  get  a paper  an’  read  the  ads  on 
the  way  down-town.  You’ll  find  lots  o’ 
jobs  in  there,  an’  you’ll  get  one,  mebbe. 
You’ve  learned  a pile  o’  nonsense  al- 
ready, an’  a boy  of  sixteen  should  be 
earnin’  money!  Why,  I read  in  the 
paper  only  last  week  it  was  as  how  a man 
what  had  no  schoolin’  at  all  is  now  the 
president  of  a railroad ! Never  you  mind 
about  Tom  Fallon  — his  father’s  rich. 
Here’s  a dollar  for  you.  Look  sharp  now 
in  the  morning  an’  mind  you  make 
good !” 

And  John  Givney  became  absorbed  in 
his  paper.  The  boy  continued  to  stare 
at  the  wall,  his  mouth  twitching. 

“All  right,  father,”  he  finally  said; 
“I’ll  do  wnat  you  say.  Mebbe  I can  get 
a good  job  to-morrow.” 

“Goin’  out  now  — son?”  his  father 
asked,  unexpectedly. 

“No,  I — I don’t  think  so.  Guess  I’ll 
go  an’  press  this  coat.” 

He  went  to  the  kitchen  and  got  out  the 
board  and  an  iron.  He  stood  swinging 
the  iron  in  his  hand  for  a moment, 
thoughtfully.  Then  he  put  it  down  and 
went  softly  into  his  own  box-like  room. 
Gently  closing  the  door  and  turning  the 
key,  he  dropped  on  the  bed  in  the  dark 
and  sobbed. 

The  next  morning,  hanging  on  to  a 
strap  in  the  Elevated  train,  Allan  Givney 
looked  just  like  hundreds  of  other  boys 
similarly  bound  in  search  of  a job.  Quite 


a number  of  firms  wanted  a bright  boy 
that  morning,  and  he  was  busily  engaged 
in  choosing  the  most  promising  adver- 
tisements. 

“ Hello,  Allan !”  said  a feminine  voice 
in  his  ear. 

He  hastily  closed  the  paper  and  looked 
around.  A girl  about  his  own  age  was 
standing  close  beside  him,  and  he  imme- 
diately recognized  her  as  a classmate 
who  had  graduated  from  school  with 
him. 

. “Why,  hello!”  he  exclaimed.  “What 
are  you  doin’  here?” 

“Going  to  work,”  the  girl  replied. 
“You,  too?” 

“Mebbe.  I’m — I’m  goin’  to  look  for 
it.” 

“I  got  a job,”  the  girl  went  on,  con- 
fidingly; “my  uncle  got  it  for  me.  I 
don’t  know  what  it’s  like  yet,  though — 
I think  I have  to  write  names  on  cata- 
logues. It’s  in  a cloak-and-suit  house. 
Funny,  isn’t  it — going  to  work?  I’m — 
I’m  sort  of  scared.” 

Allan  made  no  reply;  he  merely  stared 
at  her.  As  yet  her  prettiness  had  made 
no  impression  on  him.  He  was  only 
thinking  it  strange  that  she  was  going 
to  work;  and  also  he  wished  she  had  not 
caught  him  there  in  the  train.  He  un- 
consciously rebuffed  her  and  scarcely  re- 
plied to  her  one  or  two  attempts  at 
further  conversation.  At  Bleecker  Street 
she  moved  toward  the  door. 

“I  get  off  here,”  she  said.  “Good-by!” 

“Good-by!”  he  answered,  shortly. 
“Hope  you’ll  like  it!” 

The  man  who  hired  boys  for  the  Wire 
Corporation  in  Broad  Street  took  a fancy 
to  Allan  Givney’s  homely  face  and  docile 
eyes  and  gave  him  a place.  Allan  went 
home  in  the  evening,  his  face  beaming 
with  satisfaction  and  expectancy,  and 
told  all  about  it.  Nothing  was  said.  There 
were  no  congratulations.  The  dull  eve- 
ning routine  went  on  as  usual.  His  fa- 
ther may  have  listened  in  his  secret  way, 
but  Mary  Givney,  once  she  had  the  one 
necessary  fact,  rattled  the  dishes  with 
manifest  impatience.  The  boy  stopped 
talking  suddenly.  Contrary  to  his  wont, 
he  went  out  very  early,  when  they  had 
hardly  finished  supper.  It  was  a sign, 
though  they  did  not  know  it.  One  day 
in  the  hive  of  the  big  city  had  shown  him 
the  way.  He  had  turned  his  back  on 
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them;  eliminated  them  from  his  thought 
and  care.  As  time  went  on,  and  this 
fact  was  revealed  to  them  by  small  but 
sufficient  instances,  they  both  considered 
it  in  their  different  ways.  In  John 
Givney,  ever  ready  for  self  - pity,  it 
aroused  an  angry,  brooding  resentment. 
On  certain  evenings  when  Allan  hap- 
pened to  stay  home,  his  father,  sitting 
silently  in  his  chair  and  presumably 
reading  the  paper,  was  really  in  a men- 
tal frenzy,  and  would  have  risen  and 
struck  the  boy  had  he  dared.  But  it  was 
the  youth’s  growing  independence  that 
particularly  grated  on  Mary  Givney. 
She  saw  him — or  thought  so — stepping 
freely  into  a larger  life  beyond  their 
common  flat,  and  her  fine,  delicate  lips 
tightened.  * 

In  the  course  of  three  years  this  spir- 
itual breach  became  constantly  wider. 
At  last,  Allan’s  sole  connection  with  his 
home  lay  in  the  bare  fact  that  he  slept 
there  and  paid  a few  dollars  board  for 
the  privilege.  In  the  Wire  Corporation, 
by  a mechanical  process  of  advancement, 
he  was  now  a clerk;  and  from  an  ordi- 
nary boy  had  become  an  average  young 
man.  He  took  good  care  of  himself.  He 
dressed  as  smartly  as  he  could,  and  had 
about  him  that  natty,  “hustling”  at- 
mosphere so  essential  to  an  advancing 
young  man  in  the  big  city.  He  was 
imbued  with  the  great  desire  to  “get 
on,”  which  meant,  to  him,  only  to  make 
more  money  by  exerting  some  extraordi- 
nary keenness  which  he  fondly  imagined 
himself  to  possess.  There  were  times 
when,  candidly  admitting  the  truth  to 
himself,  he  saw  that  he  knew  very  little; 
that  his  destiny  was,  and  was  likely  to 
remain,  in  the  hands  of  the  Wire  Cor- 
poration’s head  bookkeeper.  Then  he 
would  grow  despondent,  and  think 
vaguely  about  “going  out  West.”  But 
this  state  did  not  last  long  and  did  not 
develop  anything.  The  truth  was,  Allan 
Givney,  flung  into  them  without  warn- 
ing, was  too  far  immersed  in  the  slangy, 
hustling,  sham-cynical  ways  that  come 
so  easily  to  the  clerk  who  does  not  watch 
himselh  He  did  his  day’s  work  in  a 
care-free  manner;  he  did  not  think.  A 
thought  was  something  to  be  ultimately 
turned  into  a laugh.  The  latest  slang 
and  catch-phrase  were  always  on  his 
lips;  baseball  scores,  the  latest  song  and 


dance,  and  kindred  matters  absorbed  his 
mind.  If  business  was  mentioned,  he 
could  talk  glibly  enough,  saying  there 
was  money  in  this,  or  no  money  in  that. 
He  had  newspaper  opinions  on  great 
financial  subjects,  and  mistook  them  for 
ideas. 

Under  it  all,  however,  Allan  Givney 
had  the  saving  quality  of  self-respect.  He 
idled  away  his  evenings  at  vaudeville 
and  moving-picture  shows,  and  occasion- 
ally at  billiard -rooms;  or  he  went  to 
see  girls  he  knew  in  his  neighborhood; 
but  vice  could  not  touch  him.  Many 
an  evening  when  he  did  stay  home,  John 
Givney,  sitting  brooding,  never  guessed 
that  the  boy  was  there  to  avoid  going 
where  he  would  not  willingly  go. 

On  the  way  down-town  in  the  morning 
or  returning  in  the  evening,  he  frequently 
met  the  girl  classmate  who  worked  in 
the  cloak -and -suit  house.  He  never 
spoke  at  any  length  with  her,  or  thought 
about  her,  until  one  morning  he  saw 
her  at  the  other  end  of  the  car,  chat- 
ting with  another  young  fellow.  The 
sight  made  him  angry,  though  at  the 
moment  he  did  not  know  why.  He 
watched  them  covertly  all  the  way  down- 
town. The  girl’s  face  stayed  in  his 
mind’s  eye  all  that  day.  The  knowledge 
that  she  was  very  pretty  had  at  last 
struck  home.  Now  he  wanted  to  meet 
her  and  talk  with  her,  and  he  began  to 
arrange  his  going  and  coming  to  that 
end.  Soon  he  deliberately  met  her  on 
the  street  comer  every  morning.  She 
seemed  to  like  him,  though  she  was  a 
shy,  somewhat  old-fashioned  girl.  After 
a time  she  waited  for  him  at  the  Elevated 
station  in  the  evening.  He  soon  noticed 
that  she  totally  missed  the  points  of  his 
slangy  jokes,  and  did  not  laugh  or  seem 
interested  in  his  ordinary  conversation. 
Again  without  knowing  why,  he  liked 
her  all  the  more  for  this.  She  could  talk 
a lot,  in  a quiet,  pleasant  way;  little 
sensible  remarks  about  people  and  life, 
and  sometimes  about  books.  It  was  all 
new  to  him,  and  he  often  caught  himself 
thinking  about  things  she  had  said.  He 
gradually  became  seriously  interested  in 
life,  and  especially  in  his  relations  with 
the  Wire  Corporation. 

For  reasons  unknown  to  Allan  Givney 
the  Wire  Corporation  suddenly  made 
great  changes  in  its  office  force.  After  an 
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anxious  day  or  two,  he  found  himself 
one  of  the  lucky  ones.  His  position  was 
advanced  and  his  salary  raised  from 
seventy  to  eighty  dollars  a month.  That 
extra  ten  dollars  meant  a lot  to  him;  it 
was  affluence;  it  meant  freedom — to  go 
and  do  as  he  liked.  It  was  “getting 
on.”  When  he  met  the  girl  that  evening 
in  the  train  he  told  her  of  it  at  once,  for 
he  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  telling  her 
everything  about  his  affairs.  When  he 
could  say  no  more  about  himself  he  sat 
silently  smiling  at  her.  For  the  first 
time  it  occurred  to  him  that  she  looked 
tired  and  despondent.  Without  under- 
standing the  springs  behind  the  words, 
he  found  himself  suddenly  saying: 

“Say,  you  oughtn’t  to  be  working  in 
an  office — you  ain’t  made  for  it!” 

“I  know  it,”  she  replied,  quietly,  “but 
I suppose  I’ve  got  to.  Not  that  the 
money’s  needed,  but  I — I can’t  stay 
home.” 

He  had  no  knowledge  of  her  own  case 
— he  had  never  called  on  her — but  he 
knew  what  she  implied. 

“Tell  you  what!”  he  exclaimed.  “I 
feel  like  celebratin’  to-night,  an’  you’re 
just  the  one!  Will  you  come  to  a show 
with  me?  I’ll  come  for  you  after  sup- 
per.” 

“I  told  you  I don’t  go  out  much,”  she 
answered,  slowly,  “but — well,  yes,  I’ll 
come.” 

When  he  rang  her  bell  that  evening 
she  came  out  with  her  hat  on  and  did 
not  let  him  in  the  flat.  He  heard  the 
screaming  of  children  and  the  loud  voices 
of  an  angry  man  and  woman  as  they 
left  the  door.  They  went  to  a moving- 
picture  show  and  enjoyed  themselves 
immensely,  and  when  they  walked  back 
to  the  girl’s  house,  Allan  Givney  knew 
what  was  the  matter  with  him.  In  the 
tenement  hallway  he  seized  the  girl’s 
hands. 

“Nellie,”  he  said,  in  a strange,  shaky 
voice,  “can  I — I come  and  see  you  to- 
morrow night?” 

“No,”  she  answered,  meeting  his  eyes, 
“ but  you  can  meet  me  here.  We  can  take 
a walk  somewhere.”  They  both  hesi- 
tated for  a moment;  then  they  kissed 
each  other  quietly  and  he  went  away. 

After  that  the  change  within  him  was 
complete.  Love  had  cut  straight  through 
the  slangy  ways  and  sham  cynicism,  and 


clasped  hands  with  his  self-respect,  and 
the  two  made  a swift  and  healthy  recon- 
struction of  Allan  Givney.  The  change 
showed  itself  but  slightly  on  the  surface. 
With  the  exception  of  the  girl  who  was 
the  cause  of  it,  there  was  perhaps  only 
one  other  person  in  his  small  world  who 
noticed  it  and  dwelt  on  it. 

That  one  other  was  Mary  Givney. 
He  had  said  nothing,  of  course,  but  she 
seemed  to  divine  instantly  his  altered 
character.  She  took  to  watching  him 
stealthily,  and  she  now  had  many  oppor- 
tunities for  this  surveillance,  for  Allan, 
when  not  with  the  girl,  stayed  home  in 
the  evenings.  He  would  sit  by  the  hour 
smoking  a pipe  and  thinking,  planning; 
vainly  endeavoring  to  reconcile  condi- 
tions which,  the  more  he  considered 
them,  appeared  only  the  more  hopelessly 
at  odds.  They  were  hard  and  ugly  condi- 
tions, how  much  so  he  had  never  known 
before.  Sometimes  he  was  tempted  to 
trample  over  them,  rough-shod. 

Mary  Givney  went  on  watching.  One 
night,  when  Allan  sat  smoking  long  after 
his  father  had  gone  to  bed,  she  sat  at  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  sewing.  It  was 
contrary  to  her  habit  to  remain  up  so 
late,  but  Allan  was  too  wrapped  in  him- 
self to  remark  it.  On  a sudden,  she  put 
down  her  work  and  spoke,  a sharp,  sup- 
pressed note  in  her  voice: 

“Allan ! I know  what  it  is — you  have  a 
girl!” 

He  turned  on  her  quickly,  startled. 
Her  deep  eyes  were  on  him  intently. 
They  held  him  in  a kind  of  fascination. 

“Yes,”  he  faltered,  too  surprised  to 
think  of  anything  but  the  simple  truth; 
“yes — I have.” 

“Is  she  good — and  pretty?  She  loves 
you?” 

“Yes,”  he  faltered  again,  still  staring 
at  her,  “she’s — she’s — everything!” 

Mary  Givney  leaned  across  the  table 
and  put  her  thin  hand  on  his  arm.  “And 
you  love  her,  Allan,  don’t  you?  You 
want  to  marry  her?” 

He  felt  her  fingers  tighten  and  fairly 
clutch  him. 

“I  do,”  he  said,  “but—” 

“That’s  fine,  Allan !”  she  stopped  him, 
a strange  energy  in  her  voice.  “That’s 
fine!  It’s  the  one  great  thing!  Marry 
her — never  mind  anything  else — marry 
her — now ! Make  your  own  plans,  Allan, 
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The  boy  looked  at  him  wildlv.  “But, 
father,”  he  faltered,  “it  can’t  be  as  bad 
as  that!  You’re  not  an  old  man — why, 
you’ve  been  a boss  a long  time.  You 
can  get  another  job — ” 

He  was  stopped,  savagely.  “It’s  as  I 
tell  ye!  I’ll  never  get  another  job  in  this 
world!  Haven’t  I been  up  and  down 
this  two  weeks?  Nobody  wants  me  at 
any  price!” 

“But — but  you  have  some  money — 
some  savings,  you — ” 

“Savin’s,  savin’s?  What  would  I be 
savin’?  Every  last  dollar  I have  in  the 
world  is  in  that  envelope!  But  I’ll  talk 
no  more  of  it.  I’ve  had  my  knocks  an* 
you’ll  have  to  take  yours!  Ye  can  be 
married  when  I’m  dead!” 

He  began  to  whimper,  rocking  himself 
in  the  chair.  Allan  stood  motionless  for 
a long  minute,  a picture  of  utter  misery. 
Then  he  went  for  his  hat  and  coat  and 
put  them  on.  He  was  half  out  of  the 
door  when  Mary  Givney,  who  had  lis- 
tened without  offering  a word,  sprang 
forward  and  forcibly  dragged  him  back 
into  the  room. 

“You — you’re  going  to — to  call  it 
off?”  she  questioned,  in  her  sharp,  sup- 
pressed voice. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  dully,  trying  to  free 
himself,  “I — I have  to.” 

“Ye’ll  not  do  it!” 

The  sad,  monotonous  woman  under- 
went a swift,  complete  transformation. 
The  fine,  delicate  lips  quivered  with  pas- 
sion; the  deep  eyes  snapped  fire.  She 
spoke  in  a harsh,  rapid  vernacular.  The 
whimpering  figure  in  the  chair  stopped 
rocking.  A look  of  fear  crept  into  the 
swollen  eyes. 

“Look  at  your  father,  Allan!”  she 
cried,  dragging  the  boy  forward  and 
pointing.  * Look  at  the  man  as  wants 
to  take  away  from  ye  the  one  great  thing 
ye’ll  ever  know  in  life!  But  he’ll  not  do 
it.  I’ll  not  stand  by  an’  see  ye  do  it, 
John  Givney — not  a second  time!  I’ll 
not  see  it  done  again!  He  took  it  away 
from  me,  Allan;  ne  drove  away  from  me 
the  man  who  truly  loved  me.  Drove 
him  out  o’  the  house  and  blackened  him, 
because  they  crossed  in  business — an’  I, 
like  a fool,  believed  the  lies  he  told! 
Drove  him  to  drink — an’  worse.  Allan, 
boy,  he’s  in  prison  ! In  prison,  all  these 
years — an’  me  thinking  of  it  each  day!” 


He  thought  she  was  going  to  faint,  but 
she  recovered  in  a moment  and  went  on, 
quietly,  stroking  his  face  with  her  thin 
hand. 

“There,  ye  know  it  now — but  it  will 
not  come  to  ye!  Go,  now,  an’  never 
fear  but  what  you  are  doing  right.  It’s 
the  great  thing,  an’  he  should  be  the  last 
to  take  it  away  from  ye!  Go.  Don’t 
come  back  to  this  house  until  it’s  done. 
Ye’ll  tell  me  where  the  little  new  place 
is  an’  I’ll  bring  your  things  to  ye  later. 
There,  now — just  think  of  the  pretty 
wife  waitin’  to  be  happy!” 

They  had  reached  the  door.  The 
cringing  figure  in  the  chair  half  rose. 

“Mary,”  he  whimpered,  “you’re  mad ! 
What  about  us?” 

“Us!”  she  flung  at  him.  “Us!  What 
does  it  matter  about  us?  What  have 
we  to  live  for?  There,  Allan — go!  We’ll 
be  all  right.  He’ll  not  starve.  I can 
work,  Allan,  an’  I have  my  own  small 
savings — an’  I’ll  be  thinkin’  of  ye — I’ll 
be  thinkin’  of  ye  an’  the  little  girl!” 

She  pushed  him  out.  Shutting  the 
door  on  him  quickly,  and  even  pulling 
the  night-bolt  across  it,  she  stood  listen- 
ing until  she  was  quite  sure  he  had  gone. 
Then  she  walked  quietly  into  the  kitchen 
and  went  on  with  the  supper  prepara- 
tions, giving  neither  look  nor  word  to  the 
whimpering  man. 

Allan  Givney  stumbled  down  the 
stairs  and  made  his  way  mechanically 
through  the  streets.  He  turned  into  a 
new,  cheap  apartment-house  and  rang 
a bell.  The  girl  came  out  of  a top-floor 
apartment  and  looked  over  the  banis- 
ters. She  had  on  an  old  dress  and  held 
a tack-hammer  in  her  hand. 

“Hello!”  she  greeted  him.  “You’re 
early — but  the  table’s  come!” 

When  he  came  up  the  last . flight 
she  shrank  back,  a wild  fright  in  ner 
eyes.  “Allan,”  she  breathed,  “what 
is  it?” 

He  drew  her  into  the  tiny  dining-room 
and  sat  down.  She  dropped  on  her 
knees  beside  him. 

“It’s  nothing — nothing  to  do  with 
us,”  he  said;  “but,  oh,  Nellie!”  he 
sobbed  out,  drawing  her  close  in  his 
arms,  “I — I never  knew  how — how  hard 
life  can  be!” 

The  girl  said  nothing,  but  she  soothed 
him — gently,  as  she  would  a child. 
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sweet-pickling  came  in.  it  was  found  that  tragedy  with  comedy,  Cervantes  is, 
sugar  of  honey  performed  the  same  use  we  believe,  coming  to  he  disabled  of  our 
even  tftufo  effectually  than  brine  ttr  icvercttee,  even  our  sympathy*  m some 
vinegat.  Food  for  the  mind,  which  it  details  of  his  checkered  career,  but  in 
was-  imagined  could  be’  gtfpr  sound  only  his  greatest  work,  his  incomparable 
in  strong  solutions  sefifthh  Of  bitter  work,  there  rs  m dotibt  but  he  is  mem- 
infusioos  id'sattre,  is  ftoc  much  urahk  ;deslr«d  -his  reader  to 

to  that  treatment  now,’, and  ttfdifttraegwh . laugh  with  him.  So  much  righteousness 
of  faith  perdition  itself  has  fto  longer  was  transported  ift  the  seven', tenth  cen- 
Uni.versal  acceptance  as  a : 'means  of  sal-  tun-  to  Plymouth  Plantation?  und -Mas- 
v avion.  Civilkarion  has  been  in  -many  sachu&efts  Bay  that  perhaps  not  enough 
ways  softened  without  sensible  loss  df  y,'df  ■fEwas  left  hi  Spain  to  go  round;  but 
virtue,  and  now  instead  of  hanging  pin-  Cervantes  tirade  up  for  ft,  by  such  cjhecr- 
pk  for  the  value  of  a stolen  shilling  it.  fulness,  such  courage*  and'  such  industry 
is  difficult  to  keep  them  from  vontimiuje  that  one  cannot  help  holding  him  in 
in  public  office  when  they  are  known  do  fond  remembrance.  Of  Moliere  we  can- 
have  amassed  handsome Competences  by  not  be  m sure,  bur  apparently  he  had 
unstinted  graft.  bis  full  share  of  the  sweetness  which 

Bur  oft*  speculation  ha*  tempted  m pr^sftrv^'renowfttr-^ga^sr  decay;  and  if 
too  far,  We  only  mc.nu  to  make  Mr.  by  a bold  leap  o«Av  we  copie  down  the 
H C,  Chat  held  - Taylors  new  life  of  years  10  Goldsmith,  what  joy  do  not  we 
Carlo  Goldoni'  the  text  oi  a little  homily  have  in  Ins  reinembrimee  because  of  our 
on  the  advantage  of  an  author's  being.  jov  in  his  gay.  cbildlike,  immly  tender- 
feiml  and  companionable  in  the  cHon  to  nGC!  Ayfoi  Jane  Austc-ti,  the  divine, 
endear  himself  to  memory'.  In  the  his-  the  only  fane,  her  ever-mcrfcastng  good 
tory  of  letters  Goldoni  as  by  no  means  repot r.  which  widens  with  the  spread  of 
unique  fur  his.  amiability  ; thyrgare  many  taste  anti  hltelb'gence  through  the  world, 
Cfthet  w rirers  who  have  had  the  same.  owes  as  much  to  her  heart  as  her  atr; 
inspiratkrn  of  keeping,  a vhcyrfpl  spirit  ncithg^ without  the  other  could 
and  a warm  heart  ami . of  wiwting  the  carry;hyt  §t>  far  ocktwp  it  so  dear, 
love.ys  well  as  the  praise  of  rhi it  readers.  Cha 0.:  a refjifgfint,.  a 
We  do  not  know  much  about  the  life  of  dazzltn^  thttej.  feyr  which  ray  of  it  shines 
Chaucer,  and  what  wc  do  k nova  is  not  now  with  a dearer  luster  than  his 
altogether  good.*.; th&rff ' Jambenyi^SiiiViiftiiliftg  so  often  cm  our 
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tears  of  compassion,  of  honoring  affec- 
tion? We  love  to  remember  him  be- 
cause we  love  his  nature,  his  cheerful 
self-sacrifice,  his  courageous  devotion  to 
one  unspeakable  sorrow;  even  his  foibles, 
the  “smokiness  and  drinkiness,”  scarcely 
inspire  the  wish  to  appeal  from  Philip 
drunk  to  Philip  sober.  Or  if  this  is  too 
maudlin,  let  us  keep  to  the  logic  of  our 
premise  and  win  back  the  respect  of  the 
reader  by  naming  our  latest  lost  among 
the  immortals,  and  asking  him  to  realize 
how  much  Mark  Twain  owes  his  hold  on 
our  remembrance  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  lovable  soul  in  him. 

But  first  of  all  these  “dear  sons  of 
Memory”  and  most  endeared  to  her  is 
the  lightest  and  gayest  of  them,  who  is, 
because  of  his  lightness  and  gaiety, 
hardly  less  “heir  of  fame”  than  the  very 
greatest  of  them.  It  was  not  too  late  for 
a biographer  of  Moliere  to  write  the  life 
of  Goldoni,  and  Mr.  Chatfield-Taylor 
has  made  his  readers  his  debtors  by 
writing  it  with  something  of  Goldoni’s 
own  spirit.  The  book,  indeed,  is  of  a 
physical  bulk  almost  crushing,  and 
might  well  have  offered  itself  in  three 
volumes  instead  of  one,  but  it  is  of  such 
a cheerful  sense  of  its  theme  that  we 
think  no  biography  will  have  a more 
cordial  welcome  in  the  new  year  which 
has  not  yet  begun  to  wear  its  own  wel- 
come out.  The  author  unfailingly  feels 
what  his  Goldoni  was,  and  what  Gol- 
doni’s Venice  and  Italy  and  France 
were,  and  how  he  was  faithful  in  his  dis- 
tributive allegiance  to  each,  by  taking 
them  all  lightly  in  a time  when  it  was 
necessary  to  handle  vested  error  every- 
where very  gingerly.  As  for  the  man- 
ner of  the  work,  we  should  have  almost 
as  little  fault  to  find  with  it  as  with 
the  spirit,  if  it  were  not  for  the  occa- 
sional painfully  constructed  rhetorical 
figures  which  we  have  found  ourselves 
laboring  breathlessly  after  when  he 
looses  them  to  lumber  across  his  ordi- 
narily agreeable  page.  Why  any  human 
being  should  write  “the  former”  and 
“the  latter”  when  all  are  at  liberty  to 
repeat  with  distinction  the  nouns  that 
these  pronominal  stuffed  images  stand 
for,  we  never  could  comprehend,  but 
Mr.  Chatfield-Taylor  even  writes  “the 
former’s”  and  “the  latter’s,”  and  he 
writes  in  more  than  one  place  such 
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an  uncouth  clause:  as  Goldoni  shows 
a truer-  insight  into  cosmopolitan  life 
than  does  Moliere.”  As  if  he  did  not 
know  that  the  ellipsis  was  perfect  with- 
out the  auxiliary;  and  were  bound  to 
hammer  the  sense  into  us  with  blows 
that  battered  his  sentence  out  of  shape! 
But  mostly  the  manner  of  the  book  is 
good,  because  mostly  it  is  simple  and 
often  colloquial,  and  of  the  tempera- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  natural  masters 
who  ever  lived.  Inevitably  the  biog- 
raphy must  repeat  autobiography  in 
many  places;  Goldoni’s  memoirs  leave 
any  study  of  him  little  to  say  of  his 
theory,  his  method,  or  his  purpose  in  his 
work,  or  the  experiences,  principles,  and 
ideals  of  his  life.  But  Mr.  Chatfield- 
Taylor  makes  the  most  of  the  chances 
which  his  protagonist — good  Goldonian 
word! — leaves  him.  This  is  the  con- 
clusion one  comes  to  at  the  close  of  that 
“Conclusion”  which  is  almost  the  best 
chapter  of  the  book,  though  all  the  chap- 
ters have  their  respective  claims  to  the 
reader’s  liking,  especially  the  chapters 
which  study  the  different  types  of  the 
dramatist’s  comedies  as  those  of  the 
aristocracy,  the  citizens,  and  the  people 
— the  gente  del  popolo — whom  Goldoni 
loved  best  to  deal  with  and  probably 
loved  best,  although  he  was  himself  as 
erfectly  and  entirely  bourgeois  as 
hakespeare — or  perhaps  Mr.  Chatfield- 
Taylor  would  have  us  say  as  was 
Shakespeare. 

It  is  not  easy  to  realize  that  so  merry 
and  modest  a creature  as  Goldoni  was  a 
reformer  in  his  art  with  very  stiff  pur- 
poses if  not  practices.  He  never  in- 
tended anything  less  than  the  overthrow 
of  the  old  Italian  comedy  of  art,  which 
derived  its  situations  from  the  drama- 
tist and  its  dialogue  more  or  less  from 
the  actor.  It  had  fallen  into  decrepi- 
tude in  Goldoni’s  time,  and  though  it 
could  be  galvanized  into  an  effect  of 
vitality  with  the  help  of  uncommonly 
clever  players,  he  felt,  even  more  keenly 
than  he  saw,  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
stored to  its  youthful  charm  and  force. 
The  people  still  delighted  in  it,  perhaps 
because  it  expressed  the  vivid  histrionic 
potentialities  of  their  race,  and  there 
was  so  strong  a party  for  it  that  when 
Goldoni  went  to  Paris,  the  Italian 
comedians  whom  he  was  to  work  for  and 
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live  by  demanded  comedies  of  art  from 
him,  and  would  by  no  means  have  the 
plays  which  he  fully  dialogued.  It  was 
enough  to  drive  a man  to  despair,  even 
so  perennially  hopeful  a man  as  he,  and 
it  might  almost  be  said  (if  one  did  not 
altogether  mind  what  one  said)  that  the 
only  perfectly  successful  plays  he  pro- 
duced in  Paris  were  some  that  he  wrote, 
amazingly  enough,  in  French.  He  had 
won  the  polite  world  to  his  side  every- 
where, and  in  Venice  his  wit  and  charm 
and  truth  had  compelled  the  other  kinds 
of  world  to  be  polite  in  that;  yet  never 
so  entirely  but  the  comedy  of  art  sur- 
vived such  a supreme  artist  as  he. 

If  it  cannot  be  said,  then,  that  he  sup- 
planted that  rude  and  imperfect  form,  he 
created  an  Italian  comedy  which  took 
its  place  with  the  Spanish,  French,  and 
English  comedy,  ana  for  fidelity  to  life 
surpassed  them  all.  We  have  seen  some- 
thing of  the  Goldoni  an  comedy  here  in 
the  performance  of  an  artist  as  abso- 
lutely natural  in  her  way  as  he  was  in 
his;  but  although  “La  Locandiera” 
and  “Pamela  Nubile,”  as  the  great,  the 
matchless  Duse  gave  them,  attested  his 
caressing,  his  winning  simplicity  and 
veracity,  these  plays  left  the  charm 
of  his  Venetian  world  unknown.  That 
world  could  be  made  fully  known  only  in 
Venice  either  by  seeing  his  plays  there, 
or,  failing  that,  reading  them  there. 
We  cannot  speak  for  to-day,  but  in  the 
yesterday  of  fifty  years  ago  you  had  but 
to  pass  from  Venice  as  Goldoni  had  put 
it  on  the  stage  to  Venice  as  he  had 
found  it' in  the  calle  and  the  campo  to 
realize  that  it  was  the  same  Venice  in 
every  essential  and  non-essential.  There 
had  been  changes  from  the  eighteenth 
century  to  the  nineteenth  in  costume, 
but  none  in  accent  or  mood  or  manner; 
Venice  was  still  the  Venice  of  Goldoni 
within  and  without  the  theater;  and 
though  the  material  and  moral  changes 
which  the  Venetians  lump  as  il  progresso 
must  be  evident  now  there  cannot 
credibly  be  any  natural  or  spiritual 
change. 

Reading  such  a book  as  Mr.  Chatfield- 
Taylor’s  one  fancies  that  a translation 
of  Goldoni’s  Venetian  comedies  would 
find  favor  with  at  least  that  large  part 
of  our  public  which  has  seen  Venice, 
though  this  might  not  happen;  the  gal- 


leries and  hotels  and  churches  which 
travel  usually  sees  are  not  the  life  of  a 
place,  and  the  sojourners  in  Venice  are 
fewer  than  the  travelers.  But  still  it  is 
a pity  that  such  a wonderful  body  of 
comedy  should  not  be  known  somehow 
at  least  to  the  few  among  us  who  have 
formed  the  taste  for  olives  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  cappe  tonde;  and  Mr. 
Chatfield-Taylor  is  to  be  thanked  for 
those  scenes  and  passages  from  the  more 
characteristic  plays  which  he  has  ren- 
dered, and  quite  as  distinctly  not 
thanked  for  failing  to  give  more  of 
them.  We  ourselves  would  willingly 
part  with  his  whole  chapter  on  Goldoni 
and  Moliere  if  we  could  have  a whole 
comedy  of  Goldoni’s  in  place  of  it. 
No  one  even  of  those  incapable  of  think- 
ing could  be  capable  of  seriously  be- 
lieving that  there  was  any  voluntary 
or  involuntary  likeness  in  the  Italian 
master  to  the  French  master,  and  though 
Mr.  Chatfield-Taylor’s  handling  of  the 
matter  is  convincing,  it  might  have  been 
more  convincing  if  he  had  summarized 
the  facts  of  the  supposed  resemblance 
with  some  such  succinctness  as  that  of 
the  too  well-known  chapter  on  snakes 
in  Iceland. 

We  should  like  to  pretend  that  our 
own  nascent  drama  could  learn  how  to 
imitate  Nature  from  Goldoni,  but  we  are 
afraid  that  we  cannot  honestly  do  so. 
To  each  time  and  place  its  own  art;  but 
Nature  is  always  the  same,  and  will 
patiently,  cheerfully  stand  or  sit  for  any 
painter  who  wishes  to  get  her  likeness; 
only,  if  you  study  her  in  America  as 
Goldoni  studied  her  in  Italy  you  will 
possibly  reproduce  Italian  Nature  in- 
stead of  American  Nature.  Meanwhile, 
perhaps  from  reading  the  cheerful  life 
of  this  cheerful  master,  we  are  disposed 
to  take  an  optimistic  view  of  our  own 
comedy  when  it  works  upon  the  old, 
old  terms  of  honesty  and  industry.  We 
will  not  say  that  there  is  nothing  better 
in  the  Goldonian  drama  than  “Seven 
Keys  to  Baldpate,”  or  “A  Clever  Wom- 
an, but  in  our  recent  joy  of  these 
plays  we  should  like  to  say  so.  They 
are  at  least  worthy  to  rank  with  “ Mag- 
gie Pepper,”  if  not  with  “La  Vedova 
Scaltra”  or  “Le  Donne  Puntigliose.” 
The  “Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate”  brims 
with  the  sparkling  impossibility  which 
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runs  over  in  natural  characters  and 
logical  situations,  and  leaves  the  spec- 
tator persuaded  that  if  it  did  not  all 
happen  it  ought  to  have  happened, 
and  very  probably  would,  under  the 
circumstances.  What  indeed  more  prob- 
able than  that  the  author  of  a big-seller 
should  bet  the  proprietor  of  Baldpate 
Inn  that  he  would  write  a ten-thousand- 
word  story  in  twenty-four  hours  if  he 
could  have  the  sole  use  of  the  hotel  in 
midwinter,  with  the  only  key,  and  that 
then  a whole  company  of  players  should 
follow  with  successive  keys?  The  mere 
statement  of  the  case  carries  con- 
viction. “A  Clever  Woman”  deals 
rather  more  seriously  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  what  we  must  call  our  civili- 
zation, for  want  of  a more  closely  fitting 
term;  but  never  were  serious  possibilities 
more  merrily  entreated  than  those  of  the 
rich  Omaha  family  which  comes  East 
with  the  purpose  of  breaking  into  New 
York  society.  This  is  stating  it  very 
loosely;  the  ambition  is  that  of  the 
father  who  does  not  see  why  his  money 
does  not  make  him  and  his  family  as 
good  as  anybody;  the  reluctance  is  the 
wife’s,  who  does  not  wish  for  social  suc- 
cess; the  wisdom  is  the  wild  young  son’s 
who  has  learned  at  Harvard  that  the 
thing  cannot  be  done.  There  is  no  mo- 
ment of  heartburn  or  heartbreak  in  the 
piece  which  is  not  instantly  assuaged, 
and  the  action  flies  swiftly  forward  to 
crown  the  love-interest  with  orange  blos- 
soms in  the  country  hotel  to  which  it 
elopes  in  an  automobile  from  the  pala- 
tial “Hut,”  with  its  twenty  rooms.  If 
these  two  plays  were  not  done  so  evenly, 
our  applausive  pen  might  catch  in  knots 
and  breaks  of  the  dramatic  texture;  but 
as  it  is  it  runs  as  smoothly  over  them  as 
if  they  were  the  weave  of  some  new 
English  comedy — Mr.  Maugham’s,  Mr. 
Galsworthy’s,  Sir  James  Barrie’s,  or  Sir 
Bernard  Shaw’s — by  this  time  he  must 
be  knighted. 

In  fact,  at  the  rate  they  are  knighting 
eople  in  England  now,  he  ought  to 
ave  at  least  a baronetcy  for  giving  the 
world  “Androcles  and  his  Lion,”  and  a 
true  conception  of  the  affection  of  ani- 
mals for  their  benefactors.  As  for  the 
lesson  concerning  the  readiness  of  princes 
to  claim  all  the  glory  coming  to  other 
people  conveyed  by  the  behavior  of  the 


Roman  emperor  in  that  delicious  ap- 
ologue, we  are  not  sure  that  we  would 
have  the  Britannic  majesty  stop  short 
of  a peerage  for  the  author.  Such  a 
recognition  would  go  far  to  confirm  him 
in  tne  frolic  spirit.  Our  own  drama- 
tists must  get  on  without  any  such  in- 
centive to  the  Goldonian  gaiety  of  heart 
which  we  began  by  inculcating.  Still 
we  do  not  despair  of  their  winning 
immortality  by  the  exercise  of  the  bon- 
homie which  we  have  preached  as  the 
surest  way  to  it.  They  may  not  be 
knighted,  unless  they  cross  into  Canada 
and  renounce  their  citizenship,  as  so  many 
of  our  Western  farmers  have  done  in 
taking  up  land  over  there,  but  we  think 
we  may  trust  the  American  air,  if  not 
the  American  conditions,  for  the  tem- 
peramental cheer  essential  to  their  be- 
coming dear  sons  of  memory.  We  are 
pleased  to  note  in  a considerable  num- 
ber of  them  a disposition  to  continue 
the  tradition  of  the  earlier  masters  of 
their  craft,  who  gave  us  the  “Mulligan” 
series,  and  “The  Old  Homestead,”  and 
“Shore  Acres.”  Very  tragical  mirth 
is  what  should  be  required  of  play- 
wrights intending  the  practice  of  the 
gloomier  drama,  if  they  expect  pos- 
terity to  recall  their  names;  or  if  they 
cannot  put  that  sort  of  gladness  into 
their  lines,  let  them  at  least  manifest 
it  in  their  lives.  Goldoni  was  past 
eighty  when  he  began  to  write  his  joyous 
memoirs,  trusting  for  his  support  to  the 
pension  which  the  French  kings  some- 
times paid  him  and  sometimes  not,  and 
apparently  he  did  not  lose  heart  when 
the  Revolution  took  it  from  him.  Per- 
haps this  wrj  because  he  did  not  know 
of  it,  for  when  the  poet  Chenier  made 
the  Assembly  realize  who  Goldoni  was, 
and  the  Assembly  enthusiastically  voted 
to  restore  his  pension,  he  was  past  all 
earthly  kindness.  Otherwise  it  can  be 
imagined  with  what  amiable  apprecia- 
tion he  would  have  received  the  fact  and 
how  gaily  he  would  have  recorded  it  in 
his  autobiography.  It  was  the  only 
stroke  of  adverse  fate  to  which  he  was 
not  promptly  equal,  and  in  spite  of  it 

His  memory  scarce  can  make  us  sad. 

Let  each  author,  then,  especially  each 
dramatic  author  make  the  application, 
which  we  forbear  to  enforce. 
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its  more  complex  organisation,  which  a kind  of  dreaming;  and  this  overflow 
quickly  vkairi.es  a vastly  larger  amount  becomes  more  definitely  manifest  in  the 
of  material,  and  rises  above  it  into  a fullness  of  buoyant  youth,  in  spite  of  the 
region  of  free  psychical  activity.  burdens  imposed'  by  work  or  study,  and 

LireiAtorei  . Apart  from  its  other  uses,  in  . spite  of  the  tension  of  adolescence, 
is  a record  of  social  changes  which  seem  Jr  is  true  that  all  animal  life  has  in 
like  transformations.  The  writings-  of  varying  degrees  this  superabundance. 
President  Madison  .have  been  carefully  but  only  in  min  is  it  more  than  a physio- 
eollected  and  published— all  hut  nhe,  logical  reinforcement.  Even  in  other 
which  has  been  recently  discovered  animals  we  hesitate  to  call  this  increment 
among  the  tdd  papers  of  this  publishing-  «f  jtvirsg  flarfik  weftdy.  an  epi-phenome- 
house,  aciridebtafly  brought  to  lighty  and  non,  sitKy  it  sliows  so  much  of  affection 
■which  is  published  for  the  first  time  in  ' and  sympathetic  memory  as  to  be  rightly 
this  '.number  of  the  Magazine.  'Pml>-  -.'named  soul. 

ublv  no  other  paper  written  by But  ‘‘  the  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our 
is  so  pertinent  m relation  to  pressing  cur-  life's  star,”  seems  quite  drnfow  from 
rent  questions,  or  so  sugg-yrive  as  to  any  ascension  in  other  am  mate  exist- 
social  changes  which  have  been  wrought  ■efsc&f, m that  it  creates  and  if  oqfiscantly 
during  the  intervening'  thtee--q  natters  of  -ye  - creating,  a humanism  transcending 
a cenrory.  This  exhumed'  actuality  of.  all  physiological  orgao?sm-~ars  unpteee- 
the  past  is  not  more  interesting  for  the-  dented  archir^chtonic  of.  faith,  art,  and' 
contrasts  it  suggests  than  for  its  imme-  (philosophy  ' which  constitutes  c human-' 
diate  bearing  upon  policies  regarded  by  life  a harmony  nor  translatable  into  the 
the  present  generation  as  novel,  if  not  terms  of  any  other.  . 

radical.  .it  is  bu«  this  harmony  that  humanity 

from  the  . first  dawn  oi  civilization  has 
The  child  is  unsocial.  Only  gradually  been  growing,  riving  through  the  spiral 
it  comes  into  a sense  of  having  relations,  grooves  of  change  In  every  new  genera- 
In  the  mean  time  the- '.'impersonal  pronoun  tion  the  human  child  is  lifted  into  this 
“it"  seems  a sufficient  designation-,  in  harmony  to  which  from  the  beginning 
our  reference  to  the  in  fan  file  creature,  it  belongs,  though  fot  a time,  if  is  with- 
At  first  it  has  no  sense,  of  perspective;  held,  its  activities  apparently  absorbed 
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in  its  individuation — its  acquisition  of 
a purely  individual  integrity,  consum- 
mated by  the  complete  flowering  of  a 
nervous  system  into  a brain  which  at 
birth  is  only  a partially  developed  organ. 

We  say  that  organized  social  collec- 
tivism reinforces  individualism.  That 
proposition,  as  well  as  its  converse,  is 
true,  and  it  helps  us  to  distinguish  be- 
tween individuality  and  individualism. 
Our  individualism  depends  upon  associa- 
tion and  grows  with  our  increasing  hu- 
man interests  and  sympathy;  while  the 
process  of  individuation  involves  with- 
drawal from  fellowship.  The  one  is 
openness,  the  other  closure.  Individ- 
ualism is  not  only  social,  but  its  trend, 
like  that  of  social  evolution,  is  toward 
a disinterested  humanism,  which  is  its 
crown.  It  is  life,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  vitality — the  life  of  the  soul;  that 
is,  of  all-souls — having  the  quality  of 
eternity.  It  is  the  real  human  harmony 
of  diverse  but  blended  strains;  or, 
rather,  it  is  the  variation  of  that  har- 
mony from  age  to  age,  striving  for 
clearer  and  ampler  realization  through 
the  resolution  of  its  discords. 

Individuality,  in  all  its  diversities,  is 
closely  bound  up  with  that  elemental  hu- 
man nature  which  remains  forever  essen- 
tially the  same,  always  self-centered  in 
its  activities,  always  confining,  always 
refractory  to  change.  Having  in  its 
evolution  within  apparently  closed  cir- 
cles gained  the  central  control  which  con- 
stitutes it  an  organism,  it  would,  so  far 
as  the  direct  and  primary  purposes  of 
that  organism  are  concerned,  go  on 
within  those  closed  circles  forever.  Such 
expansion  as  it  has,  to  include  family, 
tribe,  and  nation,  seems  to  be  an  ex- 
tension of  self-love.  Regarded  from  this 
center,  desire  is  earthward  rather  than 
aspirant,  affection  a self-indulgence,  and 
sympathy  a cultivated  selfishness.  “The 
world  is  my  oyster,”  and  all  the  maxims 
germane  to  this  view  of  exploitation  in 
the  interest  of  an  individual  or  a class 
are  natural  expressions  of  this  narrow 
human  nature. 

“Narrow”  is  not  the  proper  word 
for  it,  except  as  applicable  to  its  obvi- 
ous, outwardly  apparent  limitations  or, 
rather,  to  our  conception  of  these  limi- 
tations as  expressed  in  so-called  “prac- 
tical” maxims  like  those  we  have  just 


referred  to,  which  are  generalizations  of 
human  experience,  ignoring  its  human- 
ism— - that  which  is  hidden  in  it,  its 
psychical  ascension,  its  dominant  har- 
mony, the  sense  of  which  is  essential  to  a 
disinterested  individualism. 

This  ever-rising  and  ever-expanding 
individualism  is  of  the  soul,  unrealizable 
save  in  the  fellowship  of  souls  and 
through  sustentation  from  the  creative 
Source.  Wordsworth’s  wonderful  felic- 
ity of  intuition  was  in  all  his  poetry 
never  better  illustrated  than  in  that 
phrase,  “The  soul  that  rises  with  us.” 
From  the  beginning  the  soul  is  ascension, 
rising  with  us — even  in  birth,  which  “ is 
but  a sleep  and  a forgetting,”  and  in  the 
absorbing  tension  of  individual  integra- 
tion before  and  after  birth,  all  of  which 
seems  a kind  of  oblivion,  a folding  of 
us  away  from  the  unseen  powers.  This 
tension  is  released  in  activities  wholly 
and  directly  occupied  with  the  immedi- 
ate environment  of  the  individual  organ- 
ism. It  is  a close  circle,  self-centered, 
but  it  implies  partnership  with  the 
world,  a relish  in  the  assimilation  of  its 
elements,  and  a delight  in  the  merely 

Elayful  handling  of  material  things. 

[ere  individuality  is  emphasized,  and  if 
development  were  arrested  within  this 
limitation,  as  it  is  in  other  animal  exist- 
ences, there  would  be  no  intimation  of 
the  human  soul  as  we  know  it;  but 
because  this  soul  rises  with  us  continu- 
ally, when  human  fellowship  is  entered 
upon  by  the  individual  the  social  tension 
is  released  in  activities  which  are  not 
self-centered,  but  expansive  and  sympa- 
thetic, manifest  in  altruisms  and  loyal- 
ties distinctively  human,  not  referable 
to  any  physical  environment  as  their 
source.  Individuality  still  persists,  char- 
acterizing that  elemental  nature  in  us 
which  is  indispensable  to  an  earthly 
organic  specialization,  cherished  by  the 
soul,  and  remaining  always  essentially 
the  same,  save  as  it  is  modified,  as 
physiognomy  is,  by  psychical  interpene- 
tration. The  soul,  which  is  hidden  in  the 
tense  absorption  of  individuation,  be- 
gins to  have  a disclosure  of  what  it  is  and 
means  in  this  new  rising,  in  the  emer- 
gence of  human  faculty  and  sensibility, 
creating  an  invisible  organism  whose 
outward  and  manifest  form  is  the  social 
order.  This  is  the  larger  human  nature, 
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which  is  forever  changing,  and  which 
comes  to  its  full  stature  in  the  evolution 
of  humanism. 

Here  individuality  is  transformed  into 
individualism.  It  is  not  lost,  fortu- 
nately, but  subserved  as  gravitation  is 
in  the  ascent  of  growing  things.  Its  re- 
fractoriness, like  that  of  matter,  is  as 
necessary  as  that  it  should  be  subdued. 
The  annihilation  of  elemental  human 
nature  would  devitalize  humanity,  as  an 
earthly  specialization,  neutralizing  its 
reactions.  There  can  be  no  resilience 
without  leverage. 

We  are  forced,  therefore,  always  to 
regard  humanity  in  two  contrary  as- 
pects: what  it  is  organically  in  relation 
to  its  environment  and  as  a social  order, 
and  what  it  is  psychically  becoming;  its 
activities  as  prompted  by  needs  and 
interests,  and  its  disinterested  quests  for 
truth,  beauty,  and  righteousness.  Thus 
regarded,  life  in  its  expansion  and  ascen- 
sion is  seen  always  as  carrying  with  it 
the  ineradicable  elemental  nature,  which 
is  necessary  to  its  organic  integrity,  indi- 
vidual and  social. 

In  mere  animal  association  we  see  only 
an  aggregation  of  individuals,  without 
change  from  generation  to  generation, 
since  the  collectivity  of  the  species  has 
no  ascension  of  its  associative  life  beyond 
the  limitation  of  its  changeless  elemental 
nature.  We  never  think  of  animal  indi- 
viduality as  refractory  to  any  form  of 
animal  activity. 

Human  fellowship  from  the  beginning 
has  been  the  condition  of  changes  in 
humanity  itself  beyond  the  scope  of 
strictly  biological  development,  and,  in 
every  successive  stage  of  the  evolution, 
individuality  as  selfhood  has  more  and 
more  given  place  to  individualism,  but 
remaining  still  as  its  submerged  vitality. 
Life  for  man,  as  a living  soul,  is  more 
than  vitality,  yet  ever  conditioned  by 
it  in  all  that  relates  to  his  earth-dwelling. 
The  normal  demands  of  this  self-centered 
human  organism  are  not  only  upon  the 
individual,  engaging  most  of  his  time, 
thought,  and  effort,  but  upon  society, 
determining  very  properly  the  channels 
of  its  industrial,  political,  and,  to  a great 
extent,  of  its  educational  activities. 
Even  our  humanism  is  tributary  to  this 
co-operative  effort  for  the  betterment  of 
conditions  affecting  individual  comfort 


and  opportunity.  All  knowledge,  how- 
ever disinterestedly  sought,  is  generally 
estimated  as  important  mainly  with 
reference  to  its  applicability  to  these 
conditions,  and  the  most  disinterested 
sympathy  is  naturally  translated  into 
charity,  reaching,  either  directly,  or 
through  the  best  social  means,  individual 
needs.  If  we  say  that  society  is  in  these 
ways  seeking  its  own  good,  recognizing 
as  identical  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity and  those  of  the  individual,  we  are 
evidently,  so  far  as  these  limited  inter- 
ests are  concerned,  thinking  of  society 
only  as  made  up  of  individuals. 

On  the  surface,  society  would  thus 
seem  to  exist  only  for  the  individual, 
and  its  specialization  into  classes  and 
arbitrarily  formed  groups  would  appear 
to  have  for  its  sole  object  the  more 
efficient  service  of  the  individuals  con- 
stituting these  classes  and  groups:  alto- 
gether a mere  extension  of  self-centered 
activities.  A narrow  practical  philoso- 
phy would  have  ostensibly  solid  ground 
for  its  assertion  that  altruism  is  only 
developed  selfhood,  translating  “Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself’’  into  “Love 
your  neighbor  because  you  love  your- 
self.” This  practical  philosophy  is  likely 
to  become  pessimistic  also,  in  view  of 
the  so  widely  manifest  perversion  of  nor- 
mal selfhood  into  selfishness. 

The  normal  development  of  individ- 
uality, both  in  the  elemental  human 
nature  and  in  the  persistence  of  that 
nature  in  organic  social  specialization,  is 
nourished  and  reinforced  by  the  soul 
itself,  though  it  is  no  ample  or  distinc- 
tive expression  of  the  essential  life  of 
the  soul.  Indeed,  wholly  apart  from  its 
monstrous  perversions,  it  seems  to  be  a 
constant  burden,  resistant  to  aspiration 
and  change,  forever  drawing  life  earth- 
ward, as  matter  seems  to  drag  upon 
energy.  But  the  soul  stands  for  falling, 
for  normal  descent,  as  well  as  for  rising — 
stands  for  such  decadence  as  a comple- 
ment of  ascension,  even  as,  happily,  it 
stands  for  death  of  all  our  moments  and 
of  the  last  moment,  as  the  sign  of  our 
eternity.  The  creative  transformation 
includes  the  reactions  necessary  to  tem- 
orary  centripetal  systems,  which  are 
ut  moments  of  evolution;  and  vitaliz- 
ing these  systems  makes  their  weight  an 
increment  of  momentum. 
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For  a moment  I was  depressed;  but, 
rousing  myself  to  action,  1 went  into  the 
station.  The  ticket  window  was  already 
closed.  I looked  at  the  time-table  framed  in 
glass,  and  learned  that  there  would  not  be 
another  train  for  two  hours;  also  that  it 
was  only  about  six  miles  to  Bridgeport. 

“The  writer’s  life  is  full  of  adventure,”  I 
reflected.  “I’ll  start  to  walk,  and  maybe 
somebody  will  give  me  a lift.  Anyway,  it 
will  be  best  to  work  into  Bridgeport  grad- 
ually. Often  the  most  interesting  part  of  a 
city  is  the  suburbs.” 

1 walked  through  shady  streets,  past 
beautiful  Colonial  nomesteads,  toward  the 
Sound,  knowing  that  by  following  the  shore 
line  I could  not  go  far  astray,  for  Bridgeport, 
as  the  name  implies,  is  situated  near  the 
water. 

Near  a picturesque  little  harbor  I found 
an  old  fisherman  sitting  behind  a box  on 
which  his  wares  were  displayed.  He  had 
the  grizzled,  unwashed  appearance  of  one 
who  is  much  on  the  sea,  but  seldom  or  never 
in  the  same.  I determined  to  inquire  from 
him  the  road  to  Bridgeport,  and  perhaps  get 
his  opinion  of  that  city.  He,  however,  was 
the  first  to  speak. 

“Do  you  want  any  clams?”  he  asked, 
gruffly,  looking  at  me  with  deep  suspicion. 

“No,”  I replied;  “that  is,  not  exactly. 
I wanted  to  inquire  the  shortest  road  to 
Bridgeport.” 

The  waterman  regarded  me  resentfully 
for  a moment,  and  I thought  he  was  not 
oing  to  answer  my  auestion  at  all.  Finally, 
owever,  he  pointed  a grimy  thumb  at  a 
sailboat  alongside  the  dock. 

“Why  don’t  you  ask  the  gentleman  in 
that  there  cat-boat.  He’s  just  puttin’  out. 
More’n  likely  he’s  goin’  to  Bridgeport  him- 
self.” 

I welcomed  this  suggestion  and  rushed 
over  to  the  dock.  A youngish  man  in  a 
white  shirt  and  duck  trousers  and  a natty 
yachting-cap  was  standing  in  the  boat,  ap- 
parently about  to  hoist  his  sail;  but  instead 
of  doing  so  was  reading  a book. 

“How  do  you  do,  sir,”  I said. 

The  man  looked  up  from  his  book  and  gave 
me  a pleasant  smile  of  greeting. 

“Delightful  morning,  isn’t  it?”  he  said, 
indicating  the  morning  with  a wave  of  the 
hand.  “Spanking  breeze.” 

“I  wonder,”  I said,  encouraged  by  his 
friendly  manner,  “whether  by  any  chance 
you  are  sailing  toward  Bridgeport?” 

“Why,  yes,”  he  said,  thoughtfully,  “I 
could  just  as  well  go  to  Bridgeport  as  any- 
where else.” 

“It  would  be  a great  help  to  me,”  I said. 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  sailing  a 
boat?”  he  asked. 


“A  little,”  I replied,  modestly.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I knew  nothing  about  boats, 
as  I was  born  and  brought  up  in  Arizona. 
“Nice-looking  cat -boat,  the  Camilla ,”  I 
added. 

The  man  seemed  pleased  at  this  evidence 
of  nautical  knowledge,  and  promptly  invited 
me  to  get  in. 

“You  take  the  tiller,”  he  said,  “and  I will 
erect  the  sail.” 

I deposited  my  camera  in  the  boat  and 
took  my  place  on  the  back  seat.  My  com- 
panion hoisted  the  sail,  which  immediately 
filled  out.  We  did  not  move  at  once,  but 
with  my  ready  adaptability  I soon  discovered 
the  difficulty  — the  boat  was  anchored.  I 
undid  the  fastening,  and  we  started  briskly 
away.  As  the  wind  was  at  our  backs,  we 
sailed  rapidly  out  through  the  harbor.  After 
a few  cautious  experiments  I learned  the 
trick  of  the  steering-wheel,  and  so  was  able 
to  negotiate  the  narrow  entrance  into  the 
open  water.  Meanwhile  our  acquaintance 
ripened  rapidly  in  the  warm  sun.  My  com- 
panion proved  to  be  Prof.  Herbert  Williams, 
a history  instructor  in  some  important  col- 
lege, the  name  of  which  has  since  escaped 
me,  but  which,  I remember,  boasts  the 
championship  of  America  in  shot-putting.  I 
noticed  that  his  bare  arms  and  face  were 
white  and  unsailor-like. 

“You  haven’t  got  tanned  yet,”  I said. 
“You  have  evidently  just  come  to  your  sum- 
mer place.” 

“Yes,”  said  Williams,  “and  I only  bought 
the  boat  to-day.  Excuse  me  a moment.” 

He  took  up  tne  book  he  had  been  reading 
and  scanned  it  closely,  then  looked  at  me. 

“Luff!”  he  said,  abruptly,  with  a wave  of 
the  hand  that  was  vigorous  but  not  illumi- 
nating. 

“Beg  pardon?”  I asked. 

“I  said  Muff,’”  he  repeated.  “I  believe 
the  ‘u’  is  short.” 

“It  is,”  I said,  giving  the  wheel  a turn  in 
such  a way  as  to  point  the  boat  toward 
Bridgeport.  The  sail  swung  around  toward 
the  south  and  flapped  noisily;  the  boat 
stopped  going  forward,  and  started  rocking, 
instead,  in  the  trough  of  the  waves.  I did 
not  like  this,  so  I once  more  headed  the  boat 
toward  the  dim,  sandy  hills  of  Long  Island. 

“I’m  afraid,”  I said,  “I  don’t  exactly 
know  what  you  mean  by  Muff.’  These 
terms  arc  used  differently  in  different 
places.” 

“It’s  of  no  consequence,”  said  Williams. 
“‘Luff’  wasn’t  the  right  word,  anyhow.  I 
see  I was  looking  on  the  wrong  page.” 

I realized  that  the  book  my  companion 
wTas  reading  so  diligently  was  a treatise  on 
boats,  and  that  he  probably  knew  no  more 
about  sailing  than  I did. 
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the  ^rxi{i:$^r^  iKit  used  to  be  called  Ifit- 
teard;-  blit  wordi  &o  Minibir 

t\t&v  trumv  accidenTii  yvm  ca u^etl  by  the 
it  is;  inteire^trng  ft*  tjrar 

of  *mr  nwtitvejd  ifimb  come  from  the 
$c^MiOav^n(M  ‘ ' ; /yCc/jby/  l \ 

' phikdogv  fdf : a;  taintv  nie^iv 
vrhifo  eor» timiitig  our  out^Viii'd  c^ixr*fe/  We 
fed  passed  beyond  the  ran^e  v>f  a |j0jdc  of 
land,  amff  cmild  see  Br»dgii>ort  , a.  busv  blur 

" j?orrv<?;  1 said  to  Tiiyseif.  "must  be  ifcft/! 

®o  I rt^nyA  my  * arlith  action  and  panned 
the  CfomVki  Thi’re  wo$  another 

sw  trig  Of  efiev  >£3*  ;md  this  rime  a wave 
flapped  into  the  boat  and  engulfed  triy 
camera.  ..-y  • y ' /’.•.■;•*•'  -;''  ?M*&< 

**  starboard  this  :$ fete/? 

I $atd„  u;ab<i  <ont^' ‘around  from  the  other; 
sidc^  ' , */;•  'y \ ^ 

^ Do  it  <tukhi> ,l*  added  the  Proft^n 
“take  it  by  stirpri^0 

I headed  the  boar  i rt  the  direction  of  ?Se^ 

York*  and  .wimg  pn  atnund  toward  the 
Aheure-  The  pale  swept  vioft’rttly  over  /fie 
boat;  but  it  w#s  the  Professor,  not  the 
wind,  that  was  taken  by  surprise  He  ev  ' 0*  Ooox  >Cr 

caped  th<;  full  force  oj  the  blow  by  droppiiYg  grttfeti; 

into  the  bottom  of  the  bo.n;  but  his  book 
of . -instructions  foil  overboard,.  b.ubbM  a 
moment,  and..  ‘.Sank.  /.  $oin; - that w# c*in  ^ail  ifer^lfeXwiijhvthe  wind, 

v: Are  you  hurt ? ’ i asked.  ?fPnl  tile  poke  aloUg/ddc  of  uT  as  o ' ivcr,  conforming,  of 
Strike  YOU  x<Mits:\  t a the  laws  of  nature,"’  ‘ 

?T  am  practically  unharmed/'  replied  rhfc  f Y-m  make  thing*- -.very  .dear/’  said  the 
Professor,  trying  to  -arise  from  the  watery.  Pm-foss^r.  'Hhu  if  vou  wa»-  ijoiim  to  t;wk 
floor.  “ By  the  way/?  he  added,  and  m'»;o.  ;;  fii^t  how  would  you  on  .damr  itf” 

in  hi*  cramped  poorvm  he  mode  i fickle  "j  tboidd  rtnriL-  1 replied,  sparring  for 

arcempt  at  a*  gesture  *?  the  pole  winch  m uck  rime. >#  that  the  wan  who  -old  you  r be  boat 

m*  is  called  a b->onr ' ft  may  fit  of  int^fet  :wo<dd  have  ^pinim-d  nil  rh.uv'’ 
tes  y6u  r».«  knotv  that.>r  ‘ “I  iMn^ht  rim  boru  frotn  ati  old  hsher- 

The  boat  now  headed  toward  the  niau/k^afil  rhe  X*fofo&orv  mbsi  pidfur- ' • 

.shore,  the  SO- called  boom  e\»n  oding-straiidit  esq«o  person  He  was  apparently  .disap- 

fisck  o'-  er  my  head  and  the  sail  flapping  pouit«'*d  m?t  to  fi.vVe  /ttT^iw  ed  his _ flrst  price, 

lazily  in  the  wirnk  1 nrofvd  .with  fdea^tjre  and  yyaij’  n<>r  cxrrnrii u rd C7 1 iVfc. 

that  we  bad,  at  any  rate-,  stopped  going  ueyay  . • While  ?h»>  von-.  r»>.at\on  was  going-  on,  the 

from  Bridge  port.  boat  had  .Ithted  about  again,  the  so-called 

*k  Profwsypr/1  J ftwc  yfiuwdl  pot  ■ ybtxrin  had  ongr*  morv  ^wiing  our  over  the 

thipk  rnfe  iingtritcfoi  for  your  tfie;  had  fifitd.  and  we 

|>Ut  it  is  cfoar  m mv  ih.u  the  fault  is  in  the  headed  .hopv!»-ssfy.  for  Long  island, 

handing  of  the  y:d!  ^nd  not  in  ti?c  steering.;  I he  Frofossnr  looked  at  the  swelling  ^atl 

What  we  must  do  ,»s  in  tack/'  and  nnred  our  moorm  in  t\v:  waroi  . 

“just  him  do  you  roe  an  tack-;"’  tyked  the  ’‘Is  it'.ab<o!.itifi;  necessary/*  ho  asttdT 
Pn^fessor.  “that  yon  go  *<,.  I>rid»fep«"irt 

%'You  must  $d  arrange  ibt  sail/’  ! ex-  1 told .Ifim  * ii a t I had  (o .write  an  nriid^ 
plained,  flipping  .fight ly  int».)  the  second  per-  on  Bfidgepf>rcran\i  fok  that  1 should  yirir  ir. 
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Williams  brightened  perceptibly. 

“That,”  he  said,  tapping  the  palm  of  his 
hand  with  a finger,  “is  a misapprehension — 
although,  a natural  one.  Let  me  give  you 
an  example: 

“It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  St. 
Petersburg  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
first  Russian  Duma,  some  ten  years  ago. 
By  displaying  my  college  diploma,  which 
bore  upon  it  a resplendent  seal,  I was  able 
to  get  a card  of  admission.  I believe  the 
official  was  under  the  impression  that  I 
was  the  Secretary  of  State.” 

“A  college  education  is  a very  useful 
thing,”  I replied. 

“ I was  admitted,”  the  Professor  continued, 
“after  having  my  person  searched  for  ex- 
plosives. It  was  a most  stimulating  experi- 
ence, and  I wrote  an  account  of  it  and  sent 
in  to  the  editor  of  a popular  magazine.  In 
my  paper  I called  attention  fully  to  the 
historical  significance  of  the  event,  and  ad- 
vanced, I believe,  some  unique  theories 
upon  the  transition  from  autocratic  to 
popular  government.  When  I returned  to 
America  I found  that  the  editor  had  rejected 
my  manuscript,  and  had  printed,  instead, 
a superficial  and  erroneous  one  by  a person 
named  Thomas.  I remonstrated  with  the 
editor  in  his  office. 

“‘Your  paper  was  too  academic/  said  he. 
‘Thomas's  had  vividness,  color,  movement. 
You  ought  to  have  written  an  article  like 
Thomas’s/ 

“T  couldn’t,'  I replied  with,  I fear,  some 
sarcasm.  ‘I  was  handicapped  by  the  facts. 
Mr.  Thomas  was,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
in  Paris  at  the  time.  He  has  never  been  in 
Russia,  unless  he  went  there  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  your  article.’ 

“My  paper  was  afterward  printed  in  the 
‘Annals  of  the  Oriental  and  Occidental 
Society  of  Political  and  Social  Science/  and 
received  praise  from  no  less  an  authority 
than  Professor  Fishback.  My  point  is,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  go  to 
Bridgeport  to  write  an  acceptable  popular 
article  upon  it.” 

“In  fact,”  I said,  delighted  at  this  reve- 
lation, “judging  from  your  experience,  it 
might  be  wiser  not  to  go.” 

“Exactly,”  said  the  Professor.  “Let  us, 
therefore,  give  ourselves  up  wholly  to  nau- 
tical pleasures.” 

Williams  now  took  his  turn  at  the  wheel 
while  I stretched  myself  out  on  one  of  the 
side  seats,  where  I could  take  my  nautical 
pleasure  in  great  comfort.  He  soon  mas- 
tered the  trick  of  steering,  and  was  able  to 
keep  one  hand  free  for  conversational  pur- 
poses. He  expressed  himself  as  delighted 
with  his  purchase. 

“It  is  really  very  easy  to  sail  a boat,”  he 


said.  “I  should  have  been  foolish  to  spend 
money  for  instruction.” 

“All  you  need  to  do,”  I replied,  “is  to 
take  things  as  they  come  and  sail  with  the 
wind.  If  you  attempt  to  luff  you  have 
only  yourself  to  blame.” 

At  that  moment  I shifted  my  position 
slightly,  and  my  straw  hat  was  knocked  off 
into  the  water.  I made  a grab  for  it,  but 
a second  too  late;  the  hat  had  floated  out 
of  reach. 

“I  suppose,”  I said,  ruefully,  “there  isn’t 
any  way  for  us  to  turn  around  and  pick  up 
my  hat.” 

“ It  would  be  difficult  with  the  wind  as  it  is,” 
the  Professor  replied.  “Anyway,  Nature 
never  intended  men  to  wear  hats.  Hats  are 
a comparatively  recent  invention.” 

We  discussed  the  history  of  hats,  also 
shoes,  ink,  gunpowder,  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, the  cost  of  living,  socialism,  tides, 
Bismarck,  transcendentalisn,  baseball,  as- 
tronomy, and  Oriental  rugs.  The  Professor 
was  the  best-informed  man — on  all  subjects 
except  boats — I have  ever  met.  I made  a 
mental  note  to  wTork  as  many  of  his  ideas  as 
possible  into  my  article  on  Bridgeport. 

The  wind  continued  brisk,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon  we  glided  into  a little 
sandy-shored  cove  on  Long  Island.  I let 
down  the  sail  and  we  drifted  gently  in  upon 
the  beach. 

“Better  drop  the  anchor  now,”  said  the 
Professor,  who  was  at  the  wheel. 

I looked  the  boat  over  with  a growing 
feeling  of  remorse. 

“I’m  afraid,”  I said,  “I  left  the  anchor 
in  the  harbor  at  Southport.  I didn’t  realize 
that  it  was  the  only  anchor  you  had.” 

“Never  mind,”  said  Williams,  courteously. 
“We’ll  pull  the  boat  up  on  the  sand.” 

We  took  off  our  shoes  and  waded  ashore, 

Fulling  the  Camilla  as  far  as  she  wxmld  go. 

took  my  camera  ashore  with  me,  hoping  to 
get  some  pictures  to  illustrate  my  article. 

We  reached  a town  at  last  — a sleepy 
little  Long  Island  village  nestled  upon  the 
edge  of  a pocket-handkerchief  of  a harbor. 

I was  glad  to  learn  that  the  town  had  a rail- 
road, even  though  the  railroad  had  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  come  down  to  the  town,  but 
remained  slothfully  back  over  the  hill. 

When  we  were  ready  to  return  Williams 
found  a waterside  man  who  agreed  to  take 
us  around  to  the  cove  in  his  motor-boat. 

“Jest  where  is  this  place  you  left  your 
boat?”  the  man  asked. 

“It’s  a little  cove,”  said  Williams,  point- 
ing out  the  direction  as  well  as  he  could; 
“a  sandy  beach,  high  bluff,  and  some  rocks.” 

“I  know  the  place  like  a book,”  said  the 
waterman.  “I  know  every  spot  on  this 
shore  for  better’n  twenty  mile.” 
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W £ '-TC^K  -''rntj-bfip ' VVApBU  THK  '*  <ZAf.VU.LA  " fUf*  AS>  SHE  Wpfcitt  £<} 


Suddenly  1 g,m:d  put  fO  sv.« 

**  fhat\  humy/'  f vmb  chinking  ro  intffi- 
|(|%  >onWtfi»ttg;bjiUvts<>fite  into  rhe  conver- 
sation ■' There's  a boat  out  that's 

going  along;  veithftut  any  sail  ctr  irty  pas* 
sengers/’ 

•y  boatniarh  -’Must 

right  $*Harf  vyay—she  don’t 


na  ve  yon  re  a i ^ 

Wlottg  ^ , ^ 

and  w it h %}' s: • nautt&d eves  roacty 


out  the  name  Oil  her  bow/  “TheV  the. 

C&rri  a'/ tf,"  ;> 

. / iha?T  mint /'  said  Williams.  ‘"Let** 
go  out:  %hd -get'  fcxJ^‘',:-:.  ; Vf."  '*  ' \ ' ’ e 

"'Didn't  you  anchor  burr1'  the  Long- 

islander  asted.  . . ...  . 

-We  left  #ur  anchor  at  home/’  xaid  thfe 
Professor,  ge-nerotfSlyy  “ where  it  would  be 

*<iTv>  1 Vo  pie  are  always  losing,  anchors/* 
Ihe  boatman  spar  contt:mpriioii^ly  and 


engine*.. 

;t  Did  yon  landlubbers  ever  hea*  of  such 
3-. thing;  a.? -tides?’'*  he  oLd 
/ Professor/*  ] said,  “d  you  tv  i 11  exc  use 
me,  T riVtnfc  I shall  riiri  .fh* 

m know  fiothing;  about  the-  tram  scr^ifce  c»\it 
here." 

■ •'*-*  You  C n ketch  tire  hTtf-1 H h if 
you  hurry/*  said  our  xriatfc/side  yompnim^ 
-‘I  have  had  a most  enjoyable  and  profit- 
able day*/  I said.  “It  for*  hern  a great 
pleasuW  rp  kpow  you/* 

:■: ••  :®^.fe5^pr  ‘g/as peel • my  hand  cofd  Lilly. 

**}  hope  vthi  will  send  , m-e  of  your 

article  cm  Bridgeport,/  he  said. 

/I.  will/*  I replied : “bur  fir  sc  Ml  send 
you  s good  anchor  for  your  bo.n.  ! have 
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Quits 

A POMWIfS  physician  who  wav  inched 
■ \\)  tritm/fi  others  was  watching  a **on*> 

mason.  hvold  a fence  for  his  neighbor-  H< 
thought  the mason  used  too  much  mortar 
^ Jim/*  W said,  *'  mortar  rovers  up  a good 
many  mistakes, dotwn'?  \%V* 

*' Yt&y  Doctor.”  ^Trpfy ’. -inasuni 
"and  so  docs  the  spad :.•/’- 


SzrMtig  Expect  Opinion 

A CHICAGO  bumn'-  uv.in,  itfJih  many  rti- 

“**  ativtvy/  vme  of  v hop,  were  velh  to-do 
but  grasping,  recently  sough*  the  services  of 
lift  lawyer  to  draw  of?  his  will.  When,  after 
ranch  labm ,,  the  deycumviit  wav  completed. 
|p  vl>rnt  asked: 

. Wave  you  fived  thistluhgPaA  1 wished  it, 
HgHt  and  *trong?"  ! ' ’ ‘ y ■ 

*'|  Jyjtv#  done  said  the  lawyer, 

v W ell / ‘ con  tin  ucd  the  client,  ° I want  to 
ask  you  4nbtht*  thing— not  profg&diittijdly,. 
however/;-  t&v  £ fru?rt&  unci  man  to  man,  who 
do  you  think  stands  the  best  chance  of 
getting  ths  property  a>  hen  t am  gone?” 


The  Grown  Up  Way 

| T little  Boston  miss  of  five  years 

1 who.  upon  being  asked  by  her  Sunday- 
vchftpl  tetfeber  ibtxfaptn  she  ivaid  her  prayers, 
rcplmb  "When  I 'was  a little  girl  I used  to 
say  them  to  mamma,  but  now  I say  them 
to  the. bed.”  > ' tv; ' ,/// //vl//  A//,-/' 


The  Easiest  Way 

4T£  ftFJ  MILL  tS  tv  a si  admiring  a new 
electric  motor  - cap  recently  purchased 


Tl\$  Same  Method  w// 

QtfS  .Ml^lrE^.ac  pufctfl 

t< » watch  i small  colored  youth  wW' 
stood  on  one  foot*  inclined  fc  yywlly  be#d 
far  toouc  side,  anti  pounded  vigorously  cm 
hiv  0*41  with  the  palm M ibis  right  hand. 

<%  Hello,  A id1  " Lvrmncd  the  drummer,  wtv>se 
mempry  wfav  cfvjrm-d  hack  to  hjymvn  boyv 
''  :'  lioo'd  days  by  the  farod<Ar 

‘ What ’ :$t £y:$vu  do-* 


by  a friendvhut  deplored  the  Fact  that  as  be 
lived  in  a small  town  lie  wouJdh^x'r  di/Heul ty 
id  getting  it  charged  wete  ht  to  purdraisfl  one 
like  it.  Suddenly  lus  sitiail  son  piped  *)U t .?: 

^Hhw  it  charged  vrn  ;*bi‘ ^ gpoofiy:  hdh 
tbarY  w hat  mamma  doi<  :Ah1^' 
anything/’ 


action 
ing?v 

mGot  sea  tab  In  rnah 
annuhiiiced  the  boy.;; . v • ,< 

;4Ohr|ro.y  laughed  :t%i  dni.rA- 
imr,  * 1 know  ;uvr  hosv -that  h,. 
I dfteh.  h.ivefelr  like  that  after 
ty-lpg  if!  ;wiirimirrg/'  ' r / ' 

* £ w r m v)  in 5 muffin'  !v  the 
youth  e?. cl alnied^  dbd a|n lull y, 

* * Ah  beet?  Kii.  ttr>'  WatalrmiJ- 
yun. 


Education 

A LEARNED  professor  wm 
discussing  the  boy  athiete, 
and  announetd  that  he  is  prone 
to  s*r  athletics  top  far  abovg 
Englnh.  mathematics;  and  fais^ 
toryv  In  concluMcm  he  t<i|d  of 
$ conversation  he  had  had  w|t;H 
young  *ijvpj?ew  wf  his  a few 
pre.vipu.s.  .-.  It/;::/ 
'011hee.'!  s:<,d  Vm  glad 
luvir  of  yniif  vutetyi-on  the 


a chc^f  h* sehah  tygin i but  you 
rpush  are 

mhet  ides 


• Lincje  VViH/  - he  M- 

mv&jfty  graydj.^  "but,  bang  it 
ail,  Frn  afraid  Fni  too  light  for 
fTOtb^U  or  rowing 


.cryuw^y/ci/v 

reYM^'i'irthfirV' 
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Wv  c]r>  Ik  .fay  hi'  ‘k-t;  Wv  W hr  . *;W'  -.in  -'.V  ***/**•*<■  c/A* 

1 ften-£ IUm 'far-d*?  hm.  .;/.,•  v :<  £$*  foist." 

— — . 

/j-  j '’;U^d.^i5^bfe  . '•;  ;W  ;/: 

A PROMINENT  lecturer,  self-made  ami 
proud  ed^thc (#<£» y^sadd^ 
nil#  mectijtg il-A. 

MMy  •^irvi?V^\fripnrd>-,?<  he  began,  " let 
me  refer  bW$y  £0  the  humble  auspices 
under  which  f made  my  start  in  life,  With- 
out  a duiliir  In  my  pocket,  and  with  ho 
worldly  Possession  of  an}  consequence,  ynv 
indomitable * ?v*cnrojaod  m inborn  deter  rmna- 
riem-  to  btiltr.e-to  fioisibk  advantage 

the  ability  with  w hich  1 was  endowed  con- 
stituted .m^;,;'^  Rut  even  with 

this  mod<W  be^inoingc  Avhac  do  you  stipprisd 
wait  the  first  thing ■.. 

the  vistf  beginning  of  ;iriV ^ c^er;  1 itrV^v 
most  e:«n>e.stiy  to  attain  ; 

WirhoiH  any  fiesirauor*  tile  emir*'  juvenile 
meeting  seemed  ro  ti^pond  m chorus: 


Mothkr  | 
pA0*JHtm 


A Discreet  0i4ddy 

AAY  daddy's  always  . .ft  H trig  me 
About  how  good  he  used  ? * » be; 

He  did  whar  he  vr^s ••.'told  X o rfui 
And  he.  was  neat  and  rid>v  'W**  .- 
Ele  learned  his  lemony  ^ v ei y day , 

And  he  would  rather  Work  than  play; 
But  when  my vgrvtndpa's  visprrog" 

With  usv  in\y  daddy,  if  ;!*#}  bad, 
Forgets  id  say  a single  thing' 

Aboil*  h&  ^ ^ 

My  dgddy  says.  ho  treyter  told 
A fib  ^cdld. 

Because  he  did  'rhirifg*  rlrat  were  wrong; 
He  always  tried  p>  help  along 
By  beih^  good  add  kind  and  sweet 
Arid  ought  ro  errf  j 

But-  wfigh  my  grandma  yispts  here 
My  daddy  never  boosts  to  me 
About  how  good  and  twyet  and  War 
A Tittle  fioy  by  used  to  be. 

My  ^afcdEd^;;- '.delight'' 

Irr  doing  only  \vh;it  ;vv#  right 1 

When  atedt  my  W: 

Fie  wanted  tt?  be;  atfd  *Wey 
But  wiien  my  gniridi^  «n^:-ahd'-:Vidieri 

My-  grandutfs ' heW  to  yisit1'  then’  ■ 

My  daddy  merely  gives  a wmk 

Or  smiles  if  V V*y  been  kirul  of  wild, 
And  dpestec  try  ri?  make  us  flunk: 

That  heWas  once  an  angel  child. 


he  wat^  :6j 

fe;  an  angd  child. 

E;  Sy  KrsfiRv 

"Mv  ErnciouR?  ] d«3  ' wx 

s)i  l wasn’t  a 

• 

)’ a ' A./e  *i‘  r ,;{\Vi  A; , * :*m $"y  ♦*. W ; \ *{  \ 
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A Fav ov  ; : ' 1 . A Dangerous  Occupation 

k }sA  i kONlZING  young  ion!  \\ as  seated  A REVIVAL  s*xvie£  held  i 

^ £ f£tuous$)C^  ; ' . JSout^t ;rft  nawiv  not  long  ..13* 

c\  t*inr;g  .not  long  ac<x  During  a lull  'in  tbt'  young  men  ad  aucndanct,  thmkmg 
eonvfer&tioiv  adjustt-d  his  ationfiudt  imd  ^uW'^ii^^rpIfexhtg 
leaned  tvwani  the  fcebofjar..  . 

4\Aviy.  V*  ino\v,;  Mr  Jbhys,’;  lie  clriwleJi 
“I  passed  yohr  bouse  fclm  nia\vning-‘'f 

•'Xhahk^i/'  said jonys;  quietly.  “Thsmfc. 
you  very  much/*  • • 'A'.  ' ‘ '/  c if  • ' 

The  Retort  Dtsrourttous  T / y , \’X  ] '■ 

A LL  sorts  arid  ^ *ot>^  ha  ve 

excel !er»t  expl ah S fofe  their  ,posi £ loti 

in  life/*  $ai*l  t he  Senator,  V A tf ;ori p v h<nv~ 
ever, came  ui*di*t>  niy  obstfrvgruyc  who  had  no 
iDusiuns  about  th^  cause  of  bis  'ttieri  condi- 


“I  love  young,  mertv  especiaily  those  ti> 
qutrjnvg  for  tr.Urli,  and  should  like  t*>  gflrt 
tins  young  man  a v ord  of  advice.*  Ins  dm? 
Dbn T lose y*H>f ^so;uils:'salvAtwjhJookmg  after 
hthtr  pi<»pfu*£ 


Jhifental  Appeal 

|TH  LK  children,  mild  and . fair. 
Truths  you  casually  confide 
.Almost  lift  your  parents9  hair* 

Take  them  tenderly  eshh. 

Tell  thyitif  till  that  they  cab  bear — 

I here  is  much  that  you  mu«t  bjo& 


fafi/w  ike  ict  uill  Srtak 
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My  First  Visit  to  the  Court  of  Denmark 

BY  MADAME  DE  HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE 


Denmark,  December,  1877. 

EAR  MOTHER: 

Thank  Heaven,  w e 
have  arrived  at  last! 

I have  hardly  recover- 
ed from  the  thorough 
shaking- up  I had  on 
this  terrible  voyage,  by 
ntful  I have  ever  made. 
I dread  to  think  how  anxious  you  must 
have  been,  not  having  heard  from  us,  and 
how  relieved  when  you  got  the  cable 
from  Bremen  saying  that  the  Mosel  had 
arrived  and  we  were  safe  and  sound  on 
terra  jirma. 

From  the  moment  we  left  New  York 
we  had  storm  after  storm,  with  high 
seas  and  head  winds,  and  I can’t  begin 
to  tell  you  of  all  our  discomforts.  The 
boat  rolled  and  pitched  fearfully,  and 
from  the  qabins  which  gave  out  into  the 
dining-room  the  ebb  and  flow  of  hat- 
boxes,  sponges,  and  everything  that 
could  possibly  get  out  of  its  place  was 
incessant. 

The  racks  on  the  table  did  not  prevent 
the  soup  and  wine  being  spilled,  and  the 
food  was  usually  spirited  away  before  it 
got  half-way  to  one’s  mouth.  The  water 
poured  through  the  skylights,  making 
the  cabin  most  uncomfortable.  There 
was  no  question  of  sitting  on  a sofa — 
one  had  to  be  strapped  to  it.  No  one 
could  go  on  deck. 

There  was  a Danish  naval  officer  with 
us  (Captain  Wandel),  who  said  that  it 
was  the  worst  gale  he  had  ever  seen. 


One  day,  when  we  were  going  half-speed 
through  the  densest  of  fogs,  we  heard 
the  tooting  of  a trumpet  quite  plainly. 
Evidently  a vessel  was  near  us,  but  we 
could  see  nothing.  Suddenly  a great 
sailing-vessel  with  all  its  sails  set,  mak- 
ing a tremendous  splashing  through 
the  mountainous  waves,  loomed  out  of 
the  fog  and  bore  straight  down  on  us, 
threatening  to  cut  our  steamer  through 
the  middle.  Our  good  captain,  who  had 
not  left  the  bridge  for  many  hours, 
happily  saw  the  danger  in  time  and 
ordered  “full  speed  ahead.”  We  plunged 
forward  and,  instead  of  losing  our  lives, 
we  only  lost  the  railing  from  the  back 
of  the  deck.  It  was  an  awful  crash  and 
a fearful  moment.  We  were  all  pale 
with  emotion — even  the  experienced 
Danish  officer,  who  confessed  that  he 
thought  our  last  hour  had  come. 

The  next  excitement  we  had  was  when 
we  passed  the  hulk  of  an  iron  ship  which 
was  all  on  fire.  We  could  see  through 
the  red-hot  iron  ribs  the  flames  blazing 
in  the  interior.  It  was  about  ten  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  The  sea  was  a dead 
calm,  and  the  effect  of  the  reflection  of 
the  burning  ship  in  the  water,  and  the 
flames  lighting  up  the  starry  heavens, 
was  magical.  Could  one  have  forgotten 
the  misery  of  the  people  whose  lives  had 
been  in  danger,  one  could  have  reveled 
in  this  magnificent  spectacle.  We  ap- 
proached the  wreck  as  near  as  we  dared, 
and  the  captain  sent  out  boats  to 
rescue  the  passengers.  Fortunately,  al- 
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most  every  one  was  saved.  The  poor 
creatures  had  been  in  open  boats  since 
the  fire  had  broken  out  the  day  before, 
and  had  been  floating  about,  waiting  to 
be  picked  up. 

There  were  many  women  and  chil- 
dren, mostly  Hungarian  emigrants.  They 
were  scantily  dressed  and  shivering  with 
cold  and  fright.  We  collected  among 
us  everything  we  could  possibly  spare 
in  the  way  of  clothing,  and  gave  it  to 
them.  One  woman  seemed  quite  crazed 
and  went  about  moaning:  “Oh,  my 
watch!  Where’s  my  watch?” 

During  the  last  two  days  of  these 
frightful  three  weeks  we  lived  on  canned 
things.  You  may  imagine  how  thankful 
we  were  to  see  the  shores  of  England! 

At  Plymouth  we  took  in  coal  and  pro- 
visions. A tug  took  off  the  wrecked 
emigrants.  We  reached  Bremen,  where 
we  stayed  a day,  then  took  the  night 
boat  to  Kiel,  arriving  in  Denmark  the 
next  morning.  We  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing “Bjornemose,”  the  name  of  the 
country  place  where  Johan’s  parents 
lived,  that  same  evening.  I assure  you 
I was  happy  to  get  home. 

“ Bjornemose,”  December  20,  1877. 

Dear  Mother: 

Denmark  looks  very  friendly  under 
its  mantle  of  snow,  glistening  with  its 
varnish  of  ice.  It  is  lovely  weather. 
The  sun  shines  brightly,  but  it  is  as  cold 
as  Greenland.  They  tell  me  it  is  a very 
mild  winter.  Compared  with  Alaska,  it 
may  be!  The  house,  which  is  heated 
only  by  large  porcelain  stoves,  is  par- 
ticularly cold.  These  stoves  are  filled 
with  wood  in  the  early  morning,  and 
when  the  wood  is  burned  out  they  shut 
the  door  and  the  porcelain  tiles  retain 
the  heat — still,  the  ladies  all  wear 
shawls  over  their  shoulders  and  shiver. 
I go  and  lean  my  back  up  against  the 
huge  white  monument,  but  this  is  not 
considered  good  form. 

The  Baltic  Sea,  w’hich  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  snow-covered  lawn,  is  filled  with 
floating  ice.  It  must  be  lovely  here  in 
summer,  when  one  can  see  the  opposite 
shores  of  Thuro  across  the  blue  water. 

My  new  family,  taken  singly  and  col- 
lectively, is  delightful.  I shall  tell  you 
later  about  the  dear,  genial  General — 
my  father-in-law — the  kind  mother,  and 
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the  three  devoted  sisters.  Note,  I shall 
only  write — as  I promised  you — my  first 
impressions. 

We  live  in  a manner  which  is,  I fancy, 
called  “patriarchal,”  and  which  re- 
minds me  continually  of  Frederika 
Bremer’s  book  called  Home.  A great 
many  things  in  the  way  of  food  are 
new  to  me.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
soup  made  of  beer,  brown  bread,  and 
cream,  and  another  made  of  the  insides 
of  a goose,  with  its  long  neck  and  thin 
legs,  boiled  with  prunes,  apples,  and 
vinegar.  Then  rice  porridge  is  served  as 
soup  and  mixed  with  hot  beer,  cinnamon, 
butter,  and  cream.  These  all  seem  very 
queer,  but  they  taste  very  good.  I asked 
for  oatmeal  porridge,  but  I was  told 
that  oatmeal  was  used  only  for  cata- 
plasms. Com  is  known  only  as  orna- 
mental shrubbery,  and  tomatoes,  alas! 
are  totally  unknown. 

Every  one  I have  met  so  far  has  been 
most  kind  and  hospitable.  We  have 
been  invited  out  to  dinner  several  times. 
I will  describe  the  first  one,  which  was 
unique  as  a debut. 

The  distances  are  enormous  between 
country  houses  in  this  land,  and  as  the 
hour  named  for  dinner  was  six  o’clock, 
we  had  to  begin  dressing  in  the  afternoon 
at  the  early  hour  of  three.  At  four  we 
were  packed  in  the  family  landau,  with 
a mountain  of  rugs  and  different  things 
to  keep  our  feet  warm.  We  jogged 
along  the  hard,  slippery  highroad  at  a 
monotonous  pace,  and,  as  it  is  dark  at 
four  o’clock,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  conducive  to  slumber  and  peaceful 
dreams.  Finally  we  arrived.  Everyone 
was  standing  up  when  we  entered  the 
salon.  There  seemed  to  be  a great  num- 
ber of  people.  I was  presented  to  all 
the  ladies,  and  the  gentlemen  were 
brought  up  one  by  one  and  named  to  me. 
They  bowed,  shook  my  hand,  and  re- 
tired. I noticed  that  all  the  ladies  wore 
long  trailing  skirts — lilac  or  gray — and 
had  real  flowers  in  their  hair  and  on 
their  bosoms.  Dinner  was  announced. 
Then  there  came  a pause.  The  host 
and  hostess  were  looking  about  for 
some  one  to  undertake  me — some  one 
who  could  tale  Engelsk  (talk  English). 
Finally  they  decided  upon  a lank,  spec- 
tacled gentleman,  who  offered  me  his 
arm  and  took  me  in. 
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My  father-in-law,  wlwwas  the  person  “Then  what  does  he  want  with  a 
highest  in  rank,  sat  on  the  left  of  rhe  hatn;“ 

hostess.  I t hought  this  peculiar,  bu>  ’ “Evei-y  couple  (pronounced',  copol] 
such  is  the  custom  Here.  Frotri  the  y warns Jiurn*’ ^ htTephetl. 
moment  w*  sat  down  until  we  rose  f Von  V "‘Whit  is  it  they  want?'1  I asked, 

the  table- ; «vy • 'English  e-speii'ing' ; frieod  • \ y ^VKatvdo  you  call 

never  stopped  Mlkhig';  He  told  me hty . ^BpWtv’' he.  eXplgmed,  “is  Uurie-i  (at 
had  learned  my  language  vh-en  3 hoy.  ham.  Eight  barn,'  two  burn,'1 
but  bad  forgot  ten  a feteur  deal;  d’  he  •'  What  ft  I cried.  “eight  barns  to 
had  paid  he  had  forgotten  it  entirely,  he  burn!  Why  do  they  want  «>  burn 
ytould  haftfe'  .been  '<fop$*rer  the  mi  dy  eigfic  lra',ms)'_  ;Thcy  .must  he  ^iy-l" 

He.  wanted  to  fell  me  the  family  his-  All  this  vylil '.  sound  to  you.  ss  idiotic  as 
ton:  of  a gam  I,?  mart  opposite  us,  and  it  did  to  me,  but  you  wili  get  dn-,  e.\- 
began  by saying;  “Do  you  see  that  . nl  a nation  at  the  end  of  the.  chapter,  as 
gentleman?  lie  has*  been  washing  yyU  I did—on  rhe  drive  hum<?—-the  two 
all  the  time.”  — ' . -bouts  of  which  were  entirely  taken  up 

'*  Washing  met”  I exclaimed.  “Whiit  in  laugh ihg  at  the  mistakes  of  the  good 
do  you  meant r”  . lawyer,- who  dtd  hi*  best. 

“Yes, xhe. :Ohe with rfe* gjr{i|i;;hsiifs attd  ■ put.  vonvtksatkin  lartguishedv  after 

the  hud."  ■'['■Mi:-  &&  X .l>K3»'r“«Mfefe-.' a;.’ 

1 lot  iked  about  for  a canary  perched  sirary.  Suddenly  he  got  op  from  his 
on  some  one's  nose.  chair.  1 thought  that  ht  was  -going  r«> 

“It  is  a pi')’.  ' he  went  on  m sayy  rake  himself  and  his  English  J«p),  bur 
“ tha  t hi-  has  no  shield  “ after  ht-  had  quaffed  a whole  glass  of 

. *‘  Hpiy'-fe  'that?”  j,  •ask«3y.'..;  ”i  fKfNfth?*  -Wine,  at  one  swallov;.  bowed  pver  it, 
every  one  had  a shield  of  some  portr”  and  'pointed  his  empty  glass  at  Johan, 
To  make  it  clearer  to  trie,  he  said,  “In  lit  resumed  his  seat  and  umversariem 
Danish  we  cal!  a,  shield  a bam.''  .flowed  again, 

“Is  he  a farmer?''  said  I.  much  It  seems  that  johan  had  liotinrtd  him 
puzzled.  whh  a friendly'  hod  and  an  uplifted  glass, 

“Oh  dear,  no*  He  vs  a lawyer  like  which  obliged  him  to  arise  and  at kivowl- 
mt."  edge  the  ct'inpUmcnt. 
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In  Denmark  there  is  a great  deal  of 
,r£ad/-drinking  ( skaal , in  Danish,  means 
drinking  a toast).  I think  there  must 
be  an  eleventh  commandment — “Thou 
shalt  not  omit  to  skaal.”  The  host 
drinks  with  every  one  and  every  one 
drinks  with  every  one  else.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  rather  a cheap  way  of  being 
amiable,  but  it  looks  very  friendly  and 
sociable.  When  a person  of  high  rank 
drinks  with  one  of  lower,  the  latter 
stands  while  emptying  his  glass. 

When  we  left  the  table  I did  not  feel 
that  my  Danish  had  gained  much, 
and  certainly  my  partner’s  English  had 
not  improved.  However,  we  seemed  to 
have  conversed  in  a very  spirited  man- 
ner, which  must  have  impressed  the 
lookers-on  with  a sense  of  my  partner’s 
talent  for  languages. 

On  our  return  to  the  salon  we  found 
more  petroleum-lamps,  and  the  candela- 
bra lighted  to  exaggeration  with  wax 
candles.  The  lamp-shades,  which  I 
thought  were  quite  ingenious,  were  of 
paper,  and  contained  dried  ferns  and 
even  flattened-out  butterflies  between 
two  sheets  of  shiny  tissue-paper.  The 
salon  had  dark  walls  on  which  hung  a 
collection  of  family  portraits.  Ladies 
with  puckered  mouths  and  wasp-like 
waists  had  necks  adorned  with  gorgeous 
pearls,  which  had  apparently  gone  to  an 
early  grave  with  their  wearers.  I saw  no 
similar  ones  on  the  necks  of  the  present 
generation.  After  the  coffee  was  served 
and  a certain  time  allowed  for  breathing, 
the  daughter  of  the  house  sat  down, 
without  being  begged,  at  an  upright 
piano,  and  attacked  the  “Moonlight 
Sonata.”  This  seemed  to  be  the  signal 
for  the  ladies  to  bring  out  their  work- 
bags. 

The  knitting  made  a pleasing  accom- 
paniment to  the  moonlight  of  the  sonata, 
as  if  pelicans  were  gnashing  their  teeth 
in  the  dimness.  The  sterner  sex  made 
a dash  for  the  various  albums  and 
literature  on  the  round  table  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  and  turned  the 
leaves  with  a gentle  flutter.  The  sonata 
was  finished  in  dead  silence.  As  it  was 
performed  by  one  of  the  family,  no  ap- 
plause was  necessary.  I was  asked  to 
sing,  and,  though  I do  not  like  to  sing 
after  dinner,  I consented,  not  to  be  dis- 
obliging. Before  taking  my  seat  on  the 


revolving  piano-stool,  I looked  with  a 
severe  eye  at  the  knitting-needles.  The 
ladies  certainly  did  try  to  make  less 
noise,  but  they  went  on  knitting,  all 
the  same. 

The  flushed  - with  - success  lawyer, 
wishing  to  show  his  appreciation  of  my 
singing,  leaned  gracefully  across  the 
piano,  and  said,  “ Kammerherrinde  [that 
is  my  title],  you  sing  as  if  you  had  a 
beard  in  your  throat.” 

“A  what?”  I gasped.  “A  beard?” 

“Yes!  a beautiful  beard,”  and  added, 
with  a conscious  smile,  “I  sing  myself.” 

Good  heavens!  I thought,  and  asked, 
“Do  you  know  what  a beard  is?” 

“In  Danish  we  call  a beard  a fugle 
[pronounced  fool].” 

“Then,”  I said,  pretending  to  be  of- 
fended, “I  sing  like  a fool?” 

. “Exactly,”  he  said  with  enthusiasm, 
his  eyes  beaming  with  joy  through  his 
spectacles. 

This  was  hopeless.  I moved  gently 
away  from  the  man  who  “talked 
English.” 

The  candles  had  burned  down  almost 
to  their  bobeches,  and  we  were  beginning 
to  forget  that  we  had  eaten  a dinner  of 
fifteen  courses,  when  in  came  a proces- 
sion of  servants  with  piles  of  plates  in 
their  arms  and  trays  of  smorbrod  (sand- 
wiches), tea,  beer  (in  bottles),  and  cakes, 
which  are  called  here  kicks.  Every- 
thing seemed  very  tempting  except  the 
things  handed  about  by  the  stable-boy, 
who  was  dressed  for  the  occasion  in  a 
livery,  much  too  large,  and  was  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  a mixed  odor  of 
stable  and  almond  soap. 

What  struck  me  as  unusual  was  that 
the  host  named  the  hour  for  his  guests 
to  go  home.  Therefore  all  the  carriages 
were  before  the  door  at  the  same  time. 

Johan  explained  the  mistakes  on  the 
way  home. 

“The  man  with  the  gray  hairs  and 
the  beard ” (pronounced  Tike  heard)  had 
been  watching  me.  Shield  meant  child! 
A child  in  Danish  is  et  barn , which 
sounds  the  same  as  eight  barn.  Two 
children  (in  Danish)  are  to  born,  pro- 
nounced toe  burn.  Bird  he  pronounced 
like  beard,  because  it  was  written  so. 
A bird  in  Danish  is  fugle  (fool). 

Do  you  wonder  that  I was  somewhat 
bewildered  ? 
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father-in-law,  whom  isjift  lozcd.  and 
Johan.  whom  she  {ike.0&r.  much.  She 
Wgf it  wav  most  interested  ?•>  hear  u 

ted  and  the  children.  She  had  heard  thur 
■ (-■T  Nina  promised  to  be  a beaUtr. 
via-  ‘ft'  children  would  only  crow  up  to 
•Ret  their  promts?”  1 said, 
hut  " Mine  have*”  said  the  Queen:  “ they 
T«d  RrrSUbi  .undid. " 

>y t,  y t Sly  sht ra-t-d  me  the  photographs  of 
She  tht  I’nuiO'is  of  Wales  and  the  Graod- 
*»t  Durbcis  Djg.naf  ofRuvuu.  If  they  re-, 
-itrd  Tietphl*.*  rhyif  p>i  ru/v*  they  mtjr.it  indeed.' 
ms  fa:  bt-atuiftrli  v /•>•-••;  • '■  ' 'S'. 


Dear  Motiifr: 

After  Christinas  Jofnri  arid  1 
ru  Copenhagen,  where  I was  pro 
t«j  tbt  King  and  the  Queen.  I w; 
tnaytti  by  the  Grand;  df «»>?£{! 
dime  de  Kshcri,  arid  tbrtt* 
(C}<&tnt\*r>  who  were  all  pk  j.v.»r 
ceremonious.  VV  hen  the  Queen  ft 
the . RKiiti  and  l was  presented  r 
she  w'ia  most  gratSt-suv  arid  -affable- 
«r.!<ttof>eJ  me  t«;  w down 
the  sofa.  bhe.  sa&f  ths-  >h*.  bad  hr- 
much  about  trie.  She  spoke  of  . 
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The  salon  in  which  we  sat  was  filled 
with  drawings,  pastels,  and  photographs, 
and  was  so  crowded  with  furniture  that 
one  could  hardly  move  about. 

“I’ve  been  told,’’  the  Queen  said, 
“that  you  have  a splendid  voice  and 
sing  wonderfully.  You  must  come  some 
day  and  sing  for  me;  I love  music.” 
Then  we  talked  music,  the  most  de- 
lightful of  subjects.  The  King  came  in. 
He  was  also  perfectly  charming,  and  as 
kind  as  possible.  He  is  about  sixty 
years  old,  but  looks  younger,  having  a 
wonderfully  youthful  figure  and  a very 
handsome  face.  The  King  preferred  to 
speak  French,  but  the  Queen  liked  bet- 
ter to  talk  English,  which  she  does  to 
perfection. 

“Have  you  learned  Danish  yet?”  the 
King  asked  me. 

“Alas,  your  Majesty,”  I answered, 
“though  I try  very  hard  to  learn,  I have 
not  mastered  it  yet,  and  only  dare  to 
inflict  it  on  my  family.” 

“You  will  not  find  it  difficult,”  he 
said.  “You  will  learn  it  in  time.” 

“I  hope  so,  your  Majesty — Time  is  a 
good  teacher.” 

He  told  me  an  anecdote  about  Queen 
Desiree,  of  Sweden,  wife  of  Bemadotte, 
who  on  her  arrival  in  Stockholm  did  not 
know  one  word  of  Swedish. 

She  was  taught  certain  phrases  to  use 
at  her  first  reception  when  ladies  were 
presented  to  her.  She  was  to  say,  “Are 
you  married,  madame?”  and  then: 
“Have  you  any  children?”  Of  course 
she  did  not  understand  the  answers. 
“She  was  very  unlucky,”  the  King 
laughed,  “and  got  things  mixed  up,  and 
once  began  her  conversation  with  a lady 
by  asking,  “Have  you  any  children?” 
The  lady  hastened  to  answer,  “Yes, 
your  Majesty,  I have  seven.” 

“Are  you  married?”  asked  the  Queen, 
very  graciously. 

“You  must  not  do  anything  like 
that"  said  the  King,  smilingly. 

I promised  that  I would  try  not  to. 

The  Grande  Maitresse  came  in,  and  I 
thought  it  was  the  signal  for  me  to  go 
— which  apparently  it  was.  There  was 
a little  pause;  then  the  Queen  held  out 
her  hand  and  said,  “I  hope  to  see  you 
again  very  soon.  The  King  shook  hands 
kindly  with  me,  and  I reached  the  ante- 
chamber, escorted  by  the  ladies. 


My  next  audience  was  with  the  Crown 
Princess.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  King  of  Sweden  (Carl  XV.)  and 
niece  of  the  present  King  Oscar,  whom 
I used  to  know  in  Paris.  This  audi- 
ence was  not  so  ceremonious  as  the  one 
I had  had  with  the  Queen.  There  was 
only  one  lady-in-waiting,  who  received 
me  in  the  salon  adjoining  that  of  the 
Princess.  She  accompanied  me  to  the 
door,  presented  me,  and  withdrew,  leav- 
ing us  together.  In  the  beginning  the 
conversation  palled  somewhat.  I had 
been  warned  that  it  was  not  etiquette 
for  me  to  start  any  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, though  I might  enlarge  on  it  once 
it  had  been  broached.  The  Crown 
Princess  was  so  kind  as  to  speak  of 
something  which  she  thought  would 
interest  me,  and  the  conventional  half- 
hour  passed  pleasantly  and  quickly. 

I had  other  audiences.  The  Queen 
Dowager,  the  widow  of  King  Christian 
VIII.,  lives  in  one  of  the  four  palaces 
in  the  square  of  Amalienborg.  She  is 
very  stately,  and  received  me  with  great 
etiquette.  She  was  dressed  in  a stiff, 
black  brocade  dress,  with  a white  lace 
head-dress  over  her  bandeaux;  she  wore 
short,  white,  tight  kid  gloves.  She 
spoke  French,  and  was  most  kind,  telling 
me  a great  deal  about  Denmark  and  its 
history,  which  interested  me  very  much. 

As  Mademoiselle  de  Rosen,  her  first 
dame  d’honneur,  re-entered  the  room,  I 
made  my  courtesy,  kissed  the  Queen’s 
hand,  and  the  audience  was  over. 

Johan  accompanied  me  to  the  fourth 
audience,  which  for  me  was  the  most 
difficult  one.  It  was  with  the  Princess 
Caroline,  widow  of  Prince  Ferdinand, 
brother  of#King  Christian  VIII.,  who 
died  when  he  was  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne.  She  spoke  only  Danish  to  us,  so  I 
sat  and  gazed  about,  not  understanding 
a word  she  said  to  Johan. 

She  wore  flaxen  braids  wound  above 
her  ears,  through  which  the  cotton 
showed  like  the  petal  of  a flower.  She 
had  a lace  cap  on  her  head  with  long  lace 
ends,  and  these  caught  in  everything  she 
wore^— her  eye-glasses,  her  neck  chain, 
her  rings  and  bracelets,  and  she  seemed 
to  do  nothing  but  tiy  and  extricate  her- 
self while  talking.  This  she  did  steadily, 
in  order  (I  suppose)  to  prevent  any 
one  else  from  talking.  She  is  so  deaf 
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that  she  cannot  hear  a word.  She  had 
once  been  burned,  and  the  effects  of  that, 
with  the  mark  of  former  smallpox,  makes 
her  face  look  far  from  handsome.  But 
all  these  things  have  not  prevented  her 
from  reaching  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty. 

Johan  supplied  what  little  there  was 
of  conversation  on  our  side.  She  asked 
him,  “How  did  you  come  to  Denmark?” 
He,  enchanted  to  be  asked  something 
he  could  answer,  replied  that  he  had 
come  on  one  of  the  big  German  boats, 
and,  to  accentuate  the  fact  that  it  was 
something  big  he  came  in,  he  made  a 
wide  circular  movement  with  his  arms 
and  became  quite  eloquent,  flattering 
himself  that  he  was  very  interesting. 
The  Princess  fixed  a pair  of  earnest  eyes 
on  him,  and  said,  in  hushed  tones,  “And 
what  became  of  the  child?” 

We  took  our  leave.  In  stooping  to 
kiss  her  Royal  Highness's  hand,  her 
cap  caught  in  an  ornament  I had  on 
my  bonnet,  and  there  we  stood  tied 
together.  Johan  tried  in  vain  to  undo 
us,  but  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  lady- 
in-waiting,  who  finally  disentangled  us. 

Denmark,  January,  1878. 

Dear  Mother: 

The  Queen  of  Denmark  is  an  adorable 
and  lovely  Queen.  I am  happy  to  call 
her  my  Queen. 

A few  days  after  my  audience  we 
were  invited  to  a dinner  at  Amalienborg. 
We  met  in  the  salon , before  their 
Majesties  came  in.  When  they  had 
made  a little  cercle  and  said  a word  to 
every  one,  dinner  was  announced.  The 
King  gave  one  arm  to  the  Queen  and  the 
other  to  the  Princess  Anne  of  Hesse — 
the  Queen’s  sister  - in-law.  The  King 
and  the  Queen  sat  next  to  each  other. 
There  were  about  forty  people  at  table. 
Admiral  Bille  took  me  in;  he  talked 
English  perfectly,  and  was — like  all 
naval  officers! — very  charming. 

The  Queen  said  to  me:  “I  should  so 
like  to  hear  you  sing.  Will  you  come 
to-morrow?  I will  send  my  carriage  for 
you,  and  please  don’t  forget  to  bring 
some  music.” 

As  if  I should  forget!  I was  only  too 
delighted. 

Tne  next  morning  the  Queen  sent  her 
own  coupe  for  me  at  eleven  o’clock.  I 
felt  very  grand:  all  the  people  in  the 


street  bowed  and  courtesied,  thinking 
I was  one  of  the  royal  family.  I let 
down  the  glasses  on  both  sides  of  the 
coupe  so  that  every  one  could  have  a 
chance  to  bow. 

I was  at  once  ushered  into  the  Queen’s 
salon  by  an  old  red-liveried  major-domo 
who  had  many  decorations  on  his  breast. 
The  Queen  was  alone  with  the  Grande 
Maitresse,  and,  after  having  talked  a 
little,  she  said,  “Now  we’ll  have  some 
music,”  and  led  the  way  into  the  ball- 
room, where  there  were  two  pianos. 
The  Queen  sat  on  the  sofa,  wearing  an 
expression  that  was  half  pre-indulgent 
and  half  expectant.  The  Grande  Mai- 
tresse, who  was  there,  not  in  her  official 
character,  but  as  a musician,  accom- 
panied me  when  I sang  “ V oi  che 
sapete.”  When  I came  to  the  phrase, 
“Non  trovo  pace  nolle  ne  di ,”  the 
Queen  raised  her  hand  to  her  eyes,  which 
were  filled  with  tears,  and  after  I had 
finished,  said,  “Please  sing  another.” 

I spread  out  the  music  of  “Biondina” 
in  front  of  the  eye-glasses  of  the  Grande 
Maitresse,  but  the  first  bars  convinced 
me  that  if  I were  to  sing  that  song,  she 
was  not  to  play  it,  and,  against  all 
etiquette,  I placed  my  hands  over  hers 
and  gently  pushed  her  off  the  seat,  say- 
ing, “May  I?” 

I confess  I deserved  the  daggers  she 
looked  at  me,  but  the  Queen  only 
laughed,  and  said,  “You  are  quite  right; 
you  must  play  that  for  yourself.” 

The  Queen  seemed  to  be  delighted, 
and  after  some  more  music  I returned 
to  the  hotel  in  the  same  regal  manner 
I had  come. 

Copenhagen,  January  28,  1S7S. 

Dear  Mother: 

Some  days  have  passed  between  this 
and  my  last  letter,  but  I have  been  very 
busy.  I have  tried  to  do  some  sight- 
seeing— there  are  many  interesting  and 
enchanting  things  to  see  here.  Then  I 
have  had  a great  many  visits  to  pay, 
and  I go  often  to  sing  with  the  Queen. 

Yesterday  I lunched  at  the  palace. 
The  Queen  had  said  to  me  before: 
“When  you  come  to  me,  come  straight 
to  my  room.  Don’t  bother  about  going 
first  to  the  dames  d'honneur.  The  ser- 
vant has  orders.” 

So  yesterday,  when  I arrived,  the  old 
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thaty"  and  rang  the  bell, 
seeding  the  servant  to 
beg  Princg  Valdemar  to 
come  in. 

On  his  appearing,  the 
Queen  said, " Valdutnat. 
t ot!  must  tell  papa  that 
he  must  come.”  Prince 
V a 1 d esn  at  swop  re- 
turned * saycrtg,  ?*  Pa  pa 
has  lumbago,; Sand  says 
he  cgtjftdr  The 

Qufcfcfc  shook  het  head,  .Vy/V 
evident (y-  rittt  heliev mg 
in  the  jpmbagn,  and 
said*  “ Lurnbago  eft-  n<n  s 
epapa  flight  riijjriey  even 
if  vtft  have  to  briHe  : 

£y"’/  w* ' Vlv- 

T lit*  Ring ; cmne  Wit  h- '?  |S| 
out  'being  ” hitsught,” 
prtd  J srng 
forhim,  tfnd  then  .“'3f  # 
inert*  flail  . 

the  Queen  aeconipan}  - 
ing  tne  in  both. 

“Now,*'  said  the 
Queen,  “please  sing 
that  song  which  you 
play  for  yourself — the 
one  with  such  a dash/' 

(She  meant  **  Bion- 
djna.”) 

“Please,  madame,” 
said  the  Kihgt  when  I 
had  firdshed,  ” sing  4 Be- 
ware’ again, 

Then  we  went  down  a 
little  side-staircase  for 
the  O. -fits  i r>^u«K  luncherm,  The  dining- 

S3rmcr.is  Loutit.  of  Sweden,  *\oy?  On^yj  (jhi&b  Dw\u.fk  rM‘  >nt  is'  !]imT  and 

looks  our  upon  the 
square.  The  table  could 

decorated  servant  who  sits  in  fhe  ante-  not  have  seated  mote  than  twelve  people, 
chaiirbep simply:  Opened  the  ddtir  of  the  Besides  the  King  and  Qui-cfo  theye  were 
Queen  s private  apartments,  where  \ Prince  Harts  and  Prince  Wilhelm  i hr>>rh- 
found  her  and  the  Princess  Thyra  'alone,  ers  of  the  King a,  Prince  Vaidernar,  Prin- 
Thr  Queen  said  *’  You  will  stay  to { pe$s.  I'hyra  , and  my. self.  There  w ere  no 
luncheon,  will  you  nor?”  I hesitated,  fodhVoi  gentlemen  in  waiting,  *;\»V|Vr 
as  we  had  invited  some  friends  tq/luneh  the  King's  adjuianr.  / • rhuWLdy-”-'1.'-’ 
with  us,  bur  that  v; as  evidently  .no  . Op -a  ride-mbit:  were  the  warm  meats, 
obstacle.  She  said,  ” Nevei  mind  that.  ' 'vegetable's,  arid' several  cold  dishes.  No 
C will  send  word  to  your  husband  rh.ee  servants  were  allowed  in  the  room.  lr 
l ha'-'t  kept  you.”  Of  course  1 stayed,  jsyheortly  meal  when  the  family  arc  quite 
Wt  had  a giv p de.d  .>f  music.  I Sang  alone  together;  the  serving  was  all 
“Bow are”  f->>  the.  first  rime.  I*he  •done-  by  the  royal  tits  thgmselvev,  1 
Queen  said,  ”Ob.  the  Kang  must  hear  felt;  quite  shy  when  fhfe  King  proposed 
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to  shell  my  shrimps  for  me!  “Oh,  your 
Majesty,  I said,  “I  can  do  that  my- 
self!’' 

“ No,”  said  he,  “ I am  sure  you  cannot. 
At  any  rate,  not  as  it  ought  to  be  done.” 

He  was  quite  right.  I never  could 
have  done  it  so  dexterously  as  he  did. 
He  took  the  shells  off  and  put  the  shrimps 
on  some  bread — they  looked  like  little 
pink  worms.  I did  not  dare  to  get  up 
and  serve  myself  at  the  side-table,  ana, 
rather  than  be  waited  on  by  royalty,  I 

E referred  eating  little  and  going  away 
ungry. 

Tne  King  was  very  gay.  He  asked 
me  how  I was  getting  on  with  my 
Danish.  I told  him  some  of  my  mis- 
takes, at  which  they  all  laughed. 

Copenhagen,  February , 1878. 
Dear  Mother: 

After  our  music  and  luncheon  the 
other  day  at  the  palace,  the  Queen 
asked  me  if  I would  like  to  drive  with 
her  to  see  Bemstorff  Castle,  where  they 
spend  their  summers.  I accepted  the 
invitation  with  delight.  To  drive  with 
her  was  bliss  indeed. 

Bemstorff  is  about  an  hour’s  drive 


from  Copenhagen.  When  the  open 
landau  appeared  in  the  porte-cochere  the 

Sjeen  got  in;  I sat  on  her  left  and 
e lady  of  honor  sat  opposite.  The 
Danish  royal  livery  is  a bright  red 
covered  with  braid.  The  coachman’s 
coat  has,many  red  capes,  one  on  top  of 
the  other,  looking  like  huge  pen-wipers. 
J.  had  told  me  it  was  not  etiquette  for 
any  one  driving  with  the  Queen  to  bow. 
We  happened  to  pass  J.  walking  with  a 
friend  of  his,  and  it  seemed  odd  that  I 
was  obliged  to  cut  him  dead. 

When  people  see  the  Queen’s  carriage 
coming  they  stop  their  own,  and  tne 
ladies  get  out  on  the  sidewalk  and  make 
deep  courtesies.  Gentlemen  bow  very 
low,  and  stand,  holding  their  hats  in 
their  hands,  until  the  royal  carriage  has 
passed. 

The  castle  of  Bemstorff  is  neither 
large  nor  imposing,  but  looks  home-like 
and  comfortable.  The  Queen  showed 
me  all  over  it — her  private  rooms,  and 
even  up-stairs  where  her  atelier  is;  she 
paints  charmingly — as  well  as  she  plays 
the  piano. 

She  pointed  out  on  the  window-panes 
of  a room  over  the  principal  salon  differ- 
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The  note  reads  as  follows:  “ Will  Mrs.  Hegermann  please  to  come  to  the  promised  singing  hour  to-morrow 
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ent  things  that  her  daughters  had  writ- 
ten with  their  diamond  rings  on  the 
glass:  “Farewell,  my  beautiful  clouds! — 
Alexandra/’  “Till  the  next  time. — Dag- 
mar.”  “A  bientot. — Willie”  (the,young 
King  of  Greece). 

She  told  me  that  Bemstorff  was  the 
first  home  she  and  the  King  had  lived 
in  after  their  marriage,  when  he  was 
Prince,  and  they  love  it  so  much  that 
they  prefer  it  to  the  larger  castles. 
They  go  to  Fredensborg  in  the  autumn. 
The  Grand-Duchess  Dagmar  and  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  when  they  come  to 
Bemstorff  in  the  summer,  sleep  in  the 
room  which  they  shared  as  children. 

I cannot  tell  you  how  nice  the  royal 
family  are  to  me. 

We  were  present  at  a state  ball  at 
Christiansborg.  On  arriving  we  passed 
up  a magnificent  staircase  and  went 
through  many  large  salons , the  walls  of 
which  were  covered  with  fine  tapestries 
and  old  Spanish  leather,  and  a long 
gallery  of  beautiful  pictures,  before  we 
reached  the  salon  where  I belonged  ac- 
cording to  my  rank  (every  one  is  placed 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  protocol). 

Their  Majesties  entered.  The  Queen 
looked  dazzlingly  brilliant.  She  wore 
all  the  crown  jewels  and  had  some 
splendid  pearls  on  her  neck.  The  King 
looked  superb  in  his  uniform.  They 
were  followed  by  the  Princess  Thyra 
(the  young  and  sympathetic  Princess 
with  eyes  like  a gazelle),  and  the  young- 
est son,  Prince  Valdemar. 

The  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  were 
already  there.  She  also  had  some  won- 
derful jewels,  inherited,  they  said,  from 
her  mother,  who  was  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily of  Holland. 

Their  Majesties  were  very  gracious  to 
me.  The  King  even  did  me  the  honor 
to  waltz  with  me.  He  dances  like  a 
young  man  of  twenty.  He  went  from 
one  lady  to  another  and  gave  them 
each  a turn.  I was  taken  to  supper  by 
a person  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to 
me — I forget  his  name.  The  King 
danced  the  cotillion.  You  will  hardly 
see  that  anywhere  else — a gentleman  of 
sixty  dancing  a cotillion. 

The  principal  street  in  Copenhagen 
is  Ostergade,  where  all  the  best  shops 
are.  It  is  very  narrow.  People  some- 
times stop  and  hold  conversations 


across  the  street,  and  perambulating 
nurses,  lingering  at  the  shop  windows, 
hold  up  the  traffic. 

There  is  a very  pretty  square  called 
Amagertorv,  where  all  the  peasant 
women  assemble,  looking  very  pictu- 
resque in  their  national  dresses,  with 
their  little  velvet  caps  embroidered  in 
gold,  and  their  Quaker-like  bonnets  with 
a fichu  tied  over  them.  They  quite  fill 
up  the  square  with  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  and  stand  in  the  open  air  by 
their  wares  in  spite  of  wind,  rain,  and 
weather. 

Around  the  comer,  in  front  of  Chris- 
tiansborg Castle,  by  the  canal,  your 
nose  will  inform  you  that  this  is  the  fish- 
market,  where  the  fish  are  brought  every 
morning,  wriggling  and  gasping  in  the 
nets  in  which  they  have  been  caught 
overnight.  It  is  a very  interesting 
sight  to  see  all  the  hundreds  of  boats 
in  the  canal,  which  runs  through  the 
center  of  the  town. 

The  other  evening  there  was  a large 
musical  soiree  given  at  Amalienborg. 
I don’t  tell  you  the  names  of  those  who 
were  present,  as  you  would  not  know 
them,  but  they  are  the  most  prominent 
names  here. 

Their  Majesties  sat  in  two  gilded  arm- 
chairs, in  front  of  which  was  a rug. 
There  was  a baritone  from  the  Royal 
Theater  who  sang  some  Danish  songs, 
then  the  Princess  Thyra  and  an  English 
lady  and  I sang  the  trio  from  “Elijah,” 
and  a quartette  with  the  baritone.  I 
sang  several  times  alone.  There  was  an 
English  lady,  whose  name  I do  not 
remember,  who  played  a solo  on  the 
cornet  a piston.  Her  fa<;e  was  hidden 
by  her  music,  which  was  on  a stand  in 
front  of  her.  After  I had  sung  the 
“ Caro  Nome ” from  “ Rigoletto,  and 
the  English  lady  had  played  her  solo,  the 
deaf  Princess  Caroline — who,  with  her 
ears  filled  with  cotton,  and  encompassed 
by  her  flaxen  braids,  sat  in  front — said, 
in  a loud  and  penetrating  voice,  “ I like 
that  lady’s  singing  better  than  the 
other  one” — meaning  me.  Every  one 
laughed.  I had  never  had  a comet  d 
piston  as  a rival  before. 

Dear  Mother:  March  /,  1878. 

Our  last  day  here.  I lunched  at 
Amalienborg,  and  was  the  only  stranger 
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MY  FIRST  VISIT  TO  THE  COURT  OF  DENMARK 

present.  The  King.  Who  sat  next  to  : .•  going  away  the 

me,  said,  "I  feel- quire  Hurt  that  you  tins  was  my  - last  visit  to  rl 
have  never  ask,ed  me;  f<»r  my  photo-  On  bidding  me  good-by  sh 
graph.”  _ something  iflt«  niy  hand  and  s 

“ But  I ha  vy  one,”  I answered, '‘which  leave"  me  so  many  souvenirs 
1 bought,  I dare  nor  ask  your  Majesty  only  otw  hit  you,  and  here  it 
to  sign  it.” 

"One  most;  always  dare,’5 

utM. 


iie^antf. ■”.\ytu  you  uc- 

I could  not  believe  <»*v  :T 

ears.  This  far  myl  HjgE 

The  »isjd,  “ Mv  jgj&g 

dear,  you  in  us  i;  take  it,  since  ' ' 

the  King  desim  IE ' ’ jKr* 

“how 

Her  Mayysry  a'nswc red • - r ^ -■ 

“ Your  husband  would  mu  T 
like  you  to  fetus*.'.  Take 
it! — yotimnsf'"  sod  added, 

“The  ribbon  [the  him.- Order 
of  the  Elephant}  is  bUmdriy 
fully  painted';  - s<  it  the  rest  were 
not!  • ' 

■ The  Tkgra  said,  “Rapa  has 

oiilyh.rdsiKpunOifspatnredot’hiinsfclf. 

Thi?  one  Ik  patttsyd  by  Mt.  Sky fte.  I 

dqnT.  think  that  ir  is  half  handsome 
enough  f#r  pa  p;C  Do  youf f 

“Well/'  said  the  King,  “I  shall  have 
it  sent  to  your  hotel.”  I could  not 
thank  his  Majesty  enough,  and  I am 
sure  I looked  as  embarrassed  as  I felt. 
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/-;V  CLARE'XCE  DAY,  JK. 


was  a hoc  midsorn/nf-f 
tftewm Mpf  York. 
'JSsf  f i was  at  the  dub  with  v 

||  I i|  (.ev«t%;  White,  arid 
jl§  liuebanm.  :vWe  Were 
, watching  8iiv.Haii.ari  try 

' ? a construct  an  epigram, 

"'Mi-ji  ?i*ve,f*  said  Buchanan; 

“women  rmikc  marriages/*. 

“They  h'a've:  created  the  Institution  of 
marriage,  that's. evident/’  l agreed,  “he- 
ca  use  its  advantagts  ate  ;st|i  on  their  side. 
They  s^sa-may  aften  dis  the  marrying. 
Naturally,"  Bat  with  the  ejcception,  <>f 
course, « f vulgar  schemers?/  they  caiinot 
.marry  ;z  man  against  bis  wit” 

“ \Vh y . Talbot  Sims  I'1  Buchanan  pro- 
tested. “ I ceil  you  they  always  can;  and 
generally  do/’  / , . . . • v 

White  arid  Levellier,  both  'of  whom 
are  married  men,  fookni  at  each  other. 
“Those  two  young  bachelors/''  said 

Whitet  “are  hke  j:h(<;kwis,  Teyeilier— 
little  unborn  chicks  in  the  shell  theoriz- 
ing on,  bugs,” 

“ There  was  HicfcensV  marriage,  for 
instance^'  said  Buchanan*  nut  heeding 
them.  / ; 

v : The  mention  of  Hickens’s  name  re- 
minded .me' that  my  . sister-in-law  had 
asked  me,  weeks  before,  to  find  our  for 
her  all  About.  Msm,  Hickens,  who  had 
taken  a plac^  in  the  eountryv  next  to  my 
brothef  NibUYs.  { therefore  requested  :< 
Buchandri  to  tell  me  the  st-Ctrjd. 

He  knew  verv  few  details.  “But.  just 
to  show  you  what  sometimes  happen^/  1 
he  said,  “ she  even  came  byre  once  after 
hup*  to  this  very  club.”  His  voice  tdofc; 
ory  a low.  thrilling,  ghtrcj-story  tone, 
“tine  day  about  two  months  before- they 
married  I was  reading  at  .that  lug  tabfe:/ 
in  the  up-stairs  library,  wir.h  Hick* 
wockipg;  opposite  to 

nical  terms  of  arctic  travel  >.N'  Was  a 
vocabuiarian,  you  those 

vocabularies  that  go  In  thy  . backs  of  . 
btxiks),,  when  old  Willr^itferipfo^d  softly 
in  arid  .rfiatfeft'ed,.  M r. 


Hickens;  tbeyV  a lady  waiting  at  the 
door  to  see  you,  sir.’ 

“\A  ladyT  said  Hickens,  ‘Here? 
What's-  th?  jydstfot  with  you,  VVi lit  am  ? 
What  lady  • - 

: f*0!d  Williani  Said  He  understood  that, 
it:  W:as  Mrs.  Hickens. 

f"  Holy  Yaeguit  F exclaimed  Hickens, 
catling ; upon  some  arctic  dvity,  I believe-, 
and  informed  William  that;  there  must 
he  some  frrisi  .ike— there  wasn't  soy  Mrs. 
Hickens . 'Then  they  vyhispofed.i  long 

I 


titne  about  it,  .arid  Anally  William 
showed  Hickens  jhftw  to  leave  by  some 
rear  entrance/*  "y_  /'■/  ..  ' - 

“1  never  knew’  she  followed  him  here/' 
Whit**  iuU'fnipn-u. 

“ E ven  if  she  did/’  LeveHfersaid,  with 
some  heeling,  “party  f Buchanan’s. stoir 
is-  wrong,  fm  sure.  Madge  Hilliard  was 
impulsive,  like  all  the  Billiards,  and 
when  she  wanted:  anything  she  couldrsY 
hut  think  it  was  probablyhest  for  yvery- 
bckly  that  she  slum  Id  have  it;  hut  she 
wouldn't  have  sent  up  word  she  was 
Mrs.  Hickens.  If  was  no  such  bait- 
faced  pursuit  as  Buchanan  makes  nut. 
She  was  simply  a very-  f< >vd yv  e a rnest 
creature  who  felt  mire  Hjckphs  heeded 
her,  and  teas  tinetinycfitional  enough 
to  show  riiac  she  was  fond  of  him.  1 
always  admired  fter  immensely.  Any- 
body would.” 

“Iadnrieedher  too,  so  fat  $$  looks 
were  concerned.”  said  Buchanan.  “ I 
called  on  her  price  with  Hickens,  hoping 
to  hdp  hitfo  It  was  mighty  lia.nl  work.. 
Hfekgns  kept  telling  her  that  he  vvasnY 
at  ail  the  kind  she  thought  hint,  and 
cared  only  for  vociibularies,  but pfy¥rits<\ 
you  eowlrin  Y m a fee,  .3  wum  m - jifohjve'.: 
believe  than  My  ixu-rohorarions, -and. 
/j(h,V,A^^ur$|rs«r  that  he  was .^oite  &. stupid 
//jijnap,  rgalbyylijsp . «£> 
thought  ! evas  ill-natured.  The  call  was 
a failure. 

“What  finally  precipitated  the  mar- 
riage was  that  night  at  the  theater  when 
an  usher  ptit  her  and.  her  sister.  Lady 
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Hey  Paruoh;  SfS;  rney's  a Lady  at  the  DOOh  to  s.tc  voO,  St* 


Cary,  Into  the  box  where  Bicbms  and  1 a clever  woman  really  wants  him,  no 
were.  By  mistakes  she  said.  Hiekens  bachelor  is  safe;’’ 

sprang  up  in  a wildish,  panicky  way,  ami  I had  beard  all  chat  before — and  it 
let  our  a squawk  like  a hen,  that  got  was.  a drowsy  Saturday  in  August:  the 
every  body  8tirtri,|  at  uv— and  what  with  city  wag  empty.  the  club  was  fere  and 
the  newspaper*  getting  hold  oftt  and  the  quiet-  1 yawned  peacefully  at  Buchanan 
publicity  and  talk,  a week  later  they  3nd  lit  a cigar,  ^ ' ' : ; 

were  married.  And  now dead,  and  Old  AViniam  softly 'entered.  He  catne 
»lqd  of  |.t*.  i 4(*r*  she  goeth  about  to  my  sidry  ■ “Beg  "pardon;  Mr,  Sims,’' 

like  a widow  seeking  another/’  he  saiti.  " : bt  y'A —ah --.sorne  one  dut- 

keyelfitfr  shook  his.  head  and  sug-  side  to  set  voit,  sir/’ 
gested  chat  we  change  the  subject.  “Yevr  f wthb  “WhoT' 

“If  you  ask  me  how  He  ever  got  in  so  Old  William  hesitated.  “ Hit's — a 
deep  in  the  brst  place,'’  Buchanan  con-  lady/sir,  Mr.  Simv/’  he  answered, 
cludfd,  ”1  simply  don’t  know—  nor  did  Everybody  laughed.  Buchanan  half 
Hitkefe^  a hachedor  raw.  from  his  chair, 

is  always  hying  misunderstood.”  ; TiTA/T/x him,” 
“The  poor  bachdorl”  said  White.  White  sighed,  offensively.  "That's  it  — 
“It’s  too  True.  Tht;  girls  just  will  go  arid  ..all  a-  mistake/* 

suppose  fie  means  whar  he  says.  I confesV tfeTfar  ortce  TMt: fenfnsed, ■ 

Buchanan  saw  tfe  smile  at  this.  The  trmm 


....  rep£at.,,  w;trji,  empry/iyl 
couldn't  imagine  what  lady  would  Tom* 
to  my  cl.#;  ' 1 Tou  sho old  h a W-  asked 
for  her.  name,  Wilfemf”  ! said./  : 
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“Yes,  sir,”  William  answered,  unhap- 
pily. “We  did  ask  the  lady  her  name, 
sir,  but  she — now,  she  said  as  how  hit 
was  Mrs.  Sims,  sir.  Yes,  sir.” 

“By  thingumbob!  By  Yagguit!”  Bu- 
chanan exclaimed.  “It’s  the  Hickens 
case  all  over  again.  Was  this  why  you 
wished  me  to  tell  you  about  it,  Talbot  ? 
Have  William  say  you’re  not  here.” 

William  coughed.  “The  doorman  he 
took  the  liberty  of  saying  he  greatly 
doubted  that  you  was  here,  Mr.  Sims, 
sir,  but  the  lady  said  for  him  not  to  be 
stupid,  for  she  knew  you  was.” 

I perplexedly  got  up  to  go  down-stairs. 

Buchanan,  who’s  rather  fond  of  me, 
interposed.  He  suggested  that  he  go 
in  my  stead  and  impersonate  me. 

“What  on  earth  for?”  I asked. 

“ It  will  end  the  trouble  once  and  for 
all,  don’t  you  see,”  he  explained,  “be- 
cause she’ll  understand  that  if  I am  J. 
Talbot  Sims,  you  aren’t.  She’ll  think 
you’ve  been  giving  a wrong  name  and 
deceiving  her,  and  then  she  won’t  ever 
come  after  you  here  again.” 

I had  been  deceiving  no  one,  I de- 
clared, impatiently. 

He  replied  that  maybe  the  woman 
was  crazy  or  something. 

“Let  me  go  down  instead  of  Bu- 
chanan,” said  Levellier. 

“It  wouldn’t  be  as  safe,  Levellier,” 
White  objected.  “ You’re  too  attractive. 
Let  the  plainest  man  do  it.” 

Buchanan  turned  a bit  stiff,  but  off 
he  marched  without  further  words,  with 
William,  leaving  me  to  the  others.  They 
were  still  trying  to  persuade  me  to  go 
out  the  back  way,  like  Hickens,  and  I 
was  expostulating  with  them,  when  Bu- 
chanan hurried  back. 

“She’s  a demon,  Sims,”  he  whispered. 
“Whew!  A dark,  obstinate,  tall,  new- 
womanish  demon.  I made  William  go 
out  to  her  with  me  and  explain  that  I was 
the  Mr.  J.  Talbot  Sims  she’d  asked  for, 
but  he  didn’t  much  want  to,  and  got  very 
nervous  and  mixed-up  trying  to  do  it, 
and  all  she  said  was,  ‘Don’t  be  silly.’ 
I politely  bowed,  reaffirming  my  iden- 
tity as  Sims.  She  thereupon  beckoned 
to  a policeman.  We — er — it  was  very 
disagreeable.  I’ve  nearly  been  arrested.” 

The  doorkeeper  entered  the  room  beg- 
ging all  our  pardons,  but  the  lady  had 
taken  Mr.  Kitteridge’s  taxi,  he  said,  to 


sit  in  until  I should  appear,  refusing  to 
stand  any  longer  on  the  pavement.  Mr. 
Kitteridge  was  waiting  in  the  vestibule. 
He  had  tried  to  appeal  to  the  policeman, 
but  the  policeman  seemed  prejudiced. 

“If  you’ll  all  be  good  enough  to  sit 
down  and  let  me  alone,”  I said,  “I’ll 
handle  this  myself.”  I went  down- 
stairs. 

“Please  g-get  your  friend  out  of  my 
t-t-t-tut-tut-taxi,  will  you?”  said  Kit- 
teridge. “I’m  in  a hurry.” 

I stepped  outside  to  the  taxi.  Inside 
it  sat  my  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Niblo  Sims. 

I might  have  known.  I would  have 
known  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  conver- 
sation. 

“Well,  Hattie?”  I said,  relievedly. 

“Jump  in,  please,”  she  answered; 
“you’ve  kept  me  long  enough.  Driver, 
go  to  the  station.” 

We  shot  off  with  a whir,  leaving  Kit- 
teridge goggling  his  eyes  at  us  from  the 
vestibule. 

“Sometime,”  Hattie  said,  “will  you 
kindly  explain  to  me  why  every  one  has 
such  a frightened  look  at  your  club? 
That  idiot  doorman  wouldn’t  even  let 
me  in.” 

“We’ve  no  ladies’  room,”  I told  her. 

“He  behaved  as  though  I were  dy- 
namite,” she  continued,  “and  brought 
out  some  impudent  man  who  said  he  was 
you.” 

“ Nellstonecroft,”  I improvised.  “ Ad- 
mires me  so  much  it’s  gone  to  his  head, 
we  think.  Can’t  help  pretending  he’s 
me  when  he  gets  a chance.  The  door- 
man— ” 

“Never  mind,”  said  Hattie.  “Don’t 
tell  me  the  secrets  of  your  strange  re- 
treat. I don’t  doubt  you've  plenty  of 
other  crazy  members  besides  tnis  defec- 
tive person  who  so  admires  you,  but  I’ve 
no  time  at  present  to  go  into  that.  I’ve 
only  a minute.  Please  listen.” 

1 listened.  I preferred  to. 

Hattie  had  left  my  brother  Niblo  up 
in  the  country,  she  said — they’ve  a place 
in  Epsom  Manor,  just  outside  New  York 
— and  now  she  was  hurrying  off  to  her 
aunt’s  in  New  Jersey,  to  get  my  nephew 
— would  return  by  Tuesday.  Meantime 
she  had  thought  I’d  like  to  spend  the 
week-end  with  Niblo,  because  some- 
times a wife  seemed  to  come  between 
two  brothers,  and  she  was  determined 
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not  to.  Nihlo  and  I must  see  jtisv  ns  fact.  “Now,  Talbot/'  be  said,  “lot  nve 
much  of  eatE  other  as  thoifgb  he'd  never  apprise  you  of  soniethin^.  We  hunr  be 
married,  and  J must  go  right  up  to  very  careful  about  the  cook.  I was— 
Epsaym.  Manor  on  the  4,06  t rain,  tr — The  roast  was  wrong  at  tea  just 

; tlie-  $rOs#ecY  of  sitting  around : with  now>  arid  the  thitd' I sencyt  back 
Ni.bfo  was  not  one  to  allure  ore.  “We  she  packed he*  ttimk.  f had  to— calm 
never  did  -each 'other  rbe  deuce  of  a her.  It  took  some  rime;  she  was  not 
■mm  objected,  inclined  to  be  reasonable,  if  she  leaves 

“At!  the  more  reason  tor  being,  to-  before  Hattie  returns  there'll  be  the 
gether  now/*  sbie  persisted . T What  did  dickens to  nay,” 

you  had  out  for  me  about  Mrs.  Hick-  f advised  him  m rakt-  some  smelling- 
ens  ?*’  salts,  and  went  up  to  dress  LMaittie  al- 

1 said  fowai.a  long  s-p>ryv.;  y ways  keeps  a 'few  of  my  things  in  the 

f‘ Is  shd.tbi'  «m-  who  was  in  the  news-  house).  When  I’d  done  f looked  over 
papers  ?— that’?.  .all  1.  wish  to  ktmty/’  she  some  copies  of  last  year's,  ma  a urines  that 
asked.  “Yes?  Then  1 shaVt  call.  The  were  still  on  Nildo’s  desk,  and  tried  to 
mischief  of  it  is  she  has  taken  the  KewY  read  a gilt-bound  book  called-  - Tkoughis 
place,  next  to  ours;  th^^.:*%\f:4yasJk.^  m Rhyme  that  some  very  dull  friend 
you  to  find  out  about  her,  you  see;  but  of  fits  had  had  -privately  printed,  sod 
Nihlo  and  I must  . avoid  Having 
anything  to  do  with  her.  i 

dbfift  care ..if  she  h a Hilliard.  • 

Such  women— -oh!  here's  the  . 

fetation.  You  can  catch  the  * 

4-00  if  huir,.  Take  gt«>d  _ \ ^ 

Y 1 perceived  r h.lt  Ewas  being  { 

This  grated  on  me  all  the  , . K.  : '$ 

way  u?  the  train.  NsbbY  ,u»  rEJH 

awful  odd  Inunp— J,v:>  get-up-  t,y.Ey  yX. y>  Y;,4' 

and-go  ro  ir.m  - and  this  gay  t^vvbvk'f oXf?  YfMlIk 

Mrs.  Hu: kens  probably  didn't  ' ; : ' : 

know-  he  existed . 1 low  ever,  >.f  ’fY : T y ..  : ; " 

it  was  any  comfort  to  Hattie  X ^ V V 9 

to  have  me  visit  hun.  i rriMiii-ht  • •£;'.  '-v'  > ...  ■: 

I’d  stick  it  our  ovtt  su •;'..] .*> •.  _v . ■ y •'V.Y>>  ;: ' - *;  . ... 

good  deal  of  yyrnp 


good ; deal  of  yyrn patbv  for 
Hattie  si.net  she  married. 

My  ’brother  was  reading  m 
their  dark,  stn%  fotfo  librgpy 
when  I arrived,  w'dE'  tWfnaaKta’ 
doors  locked,  f rappyd  on  the 
k c o M Y ’Hs-  -.  i 

“ Don't  do  that/*  he  called. 
“You’ll  break  the  glass.”  He 
got  up  grid  let  mg  in-  ‘‘  How 
do  you  do ?”  be  said  ' 1 1 n t ru- 
telephoned  you  wete  coming.  I 
— er — didn’t  '.expect  yon.  How 
do  you  do?” 

“Have  you  told  the  cook? 
That’s  the  main  thing/’  I re- 
plied. “1  want  a good  dinner.^ 

A worried  look  came  into  his 
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walked  twice  around  the  lawn,  and 
trimmed  up  one  of  the  bushes  with  my 
penknife,  and  wished  I were  back  at  the 
club.  I hate  the  country. 

We  had  a mediocre  dinner.  The  spin- 
ach was  especially  poor,  being  gritty,  but 
Niblo  refused  to  send  any  reproof  to  his 
cook. 

There  was  no  further  break  in  the 
monotony  until  the  next  afternoon — 
Sunday.  Then,  while  Niblo  was  off  tak- 
ing a nap,  and  while  I was  smoking, 
alone,  on  the  piazza,  and  wishing  some- 
thing would  happen,  the  telephone  rang. 

There  are  two  telephones  in  Niblo  s 
house — one  wire  only,  but  two  instru- 
ments: one  up  in  Niblo’s  room,  and  one 
in  the  hall  closet  where  they  keep  their 
hats,  so  that  you  can  answer  a call  either 
up  or  down  stairs.  As  I took  up  the  re- 
ceiver in  the  hall  closet,  I heard  Niblo  lift 
the  other  receiver  up-stairs  in  his  room. 

“Yes?”  he  said. 

A charming  voice  responded:  “This 
is  Mrs.  Hickens.  I wish  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Sims,  quickly,  please.” 

“This  is  Mr.  Sims,”  said  Niblo  and  I 
together,  with  the  utmost  courtesy. 
Niblo  crossly  added,  however,  “Get  off 
the  wire,  Talbot.” 

“Talbot?”  Mrs.  Hickens  said.  “My 
name  is  not  Talbot.” 

“No,  indeed.  I’m  Talbot,”  I put  in. 

“Then  why  tell  yourself  to  get  off  the 
wire?”  she  asked,  in  astonishment. 

“Buck  up  there,  my  boy,”  I called, 
addressing  Niblo.  “That’s  one  for  you 
to  answer.” 

“Will  you  get  out  of  that  closet?” 
Niblo  demanded. 

“This  is  Mrs.  Hickens,”  said  Mrs. 
Hickens,  indignantly,  “and  I wish  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Sims  at  once.” 

“I  am  Mr.  Sims,  Mrs.  Hickens,”  I 
repeated. 

“This  is  my  house,  my  house,”  roared 
Niblo.  “/  am  Mr.  Sims  here.” 

“ Please  do  not  be  so  passionate  about 
it,”  Mrs.  Hickens  retorted,  still  unable 
to  realize,  apparently,  that  more  than 
one  man  was  speaking.  “You  will  injure 
my  ear-drum.  If  you  are  Mr.  Sims,  I 
have  called  up  about  your  cow.” 

“I  didn’t  know  I had  one,”  I said, 
enjoying  myself  greatly. 

“What  about  my  cow?”  snapped 
Niblo. 


“If  you  admire  her,  Mrs.  Hickens,”  I 
said,  “please  accept  her  as  a gift  and — ” 

“Hang  up  your  receiver,”  Niblo 
shouted.  “I  will  not  be  annoyed  like 
this.  Get  off  the  wire.  I insist  on  speak- 
ing to  Mrs.  Hickens  in  peace.” 

“What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Mr. 
Sims?”  Mrs.  Hickens  inquired.  “You 
can’t  possibly  speak  to  me  if  I get  off 
the  wire.” 

“Very  true,”  I said.  “Don’t  stop. 
It’s  been  dull  here  all  day.” 

At  this  point  Niblo  began  to  bang  at 
his  receiver,  and  call,  “Come,  now,  are 
you  off  that  wire?” 

Mrs.  Hickens  jiggled  her  receiver,  too. 
‘‘Central!  Central!”  she  entreated,  “I 
must  have  the  wrong  person.” 

I delightedly  joined  in  the  chorus,  just 
to  keep  things  going,  saying:  “This  line 
is  busy.  Very.  Number,  please.  Infor- 
mation? This  is  Mr.  Sims.”  Though  not 
an  intellectual  form  of  amusement,  I felt 
it  was  helping  me  through  my  Sunday 
with  Niblo.  But  Central  soon  discon- 
nected us,  of  course,  and  I went  back  to 
my  cigar  on  the  piazza. 

A few  minutes  later  the  telephone  rang 
again.  I returned  to  the  hall  closet,  but 
Niblo  had  come  down-stairs  to  answer, 
this  time,  and  was  there  ahead  of  me. 

“ Who's  knocking  down  your  wall?” 
he  was  crying.  “My  cow?” 

I put  my  hand  on  his  forehead,  saying: 
“Steady,  old  man.  Don’t  be  feverish.” 

“For  Heaven’s  sake  let  me  alone,  will 
you!”  he  sputtered;  and  returning  to  the 
instrument,  said:  “It’s  your  wall,  you 
know.  Can’t  you  stop  her?  ...  Eh? 
. . . Why — speak  kindly  to  her,  or 
something.” 

He  listened  intently  to  the  reply.  “In 
a barrel?”  he  repeated.  “My  cow’s  in  a 
barrel  knocking  down  your  wall?”  He 
listened  again,  then  said,  heavily,  “I’ll 
send  the  man  over.” 

“Either  the  woman’s  demented,”  he 
informed  me  as  he  rang  off,  “or  else 
something  infernally  queer  has  happened 
to  my  cow.  I’ll  just  send  over  the  coach- 
man to  see  what’s  wrong.” 

Now  Niblo  had  given  his  coachman 
Sunday  off,  when  I arrived,  probably  so 
as  to  keep  me  from  using  the  horses — 
he  thinks  I drive  too  far.  I gladly  re- 
minded him,  therefore,  that  the  coach- 
man was  out. 
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Niblo  said  he  wasn’t  sure  whether  she 
was  a Spitzenberg  or  a Leghorn. 

“Well,”  I pointed  out,  “you  and  I 
don't  know  their  habits;  maybe  those 
two  breeds  prefer  to  eat  from  barrels.” 

I would  have  said  more,  but  the  cow, 
who  had  been  stamping  vainly  about 
while  we  argued,  now  gave  a long,  stifled 
bellow  and  jumped  stiffly  our  way.  I 
stepped  behind  a tree — the  only  tree. 
Niblo  crowded  in  beside  me.  As  there 
wasn't  much  room  to  spare,  this  an- 
noyed me,  rather.  I said  so,  and  we 
shouldered  each  other  around  the  tree 
quite  roughly,  until  the  cow  passed. 
Then  we  ran  after  her,  planning  to  get 
her  in  a corner  and  hold  her  against  the 
wall  while  we  took  ofF  the  barrel.  It  was 
one  of  those  loosely  built  farm  walls  of 
stone.  We  found  it  awkward  work  push- 
ing the  cow  against  it,  because  cows  are 
clumsy;  and  thisone  plunged  about, more 
or  less,  and  stepped  on  our  feet;  and 
when  we  did  get  her  in  the  corner  she 
knocked  part  of  the  wall  down. 

As  the  stones  plumped  off  on  the 
ground  I heard  cries  from  an  arbor  that 
ran  along  the  other  side  of  this  wall.  The 
voice  was  a woman's. 

“Oh,  please,  please  don’t!”  she  begged. 
“I  really  can't  have  this  creature  bump 
so  any  longer.” 

I thought  this  impertinent  of  her.  We 
were  doing  our  best.  Rather  than  swear 
at  her,  though,  I swore  at  Niblo,  and 
urged  him  not  to  fool  about  any  longer, 
but  take  a good  hold  of  the  barrel  and 
unsheathe  his  cow. 

Niblo  looked  dispirited.  “She  waves 
it  around  so,”  he  complained.  “She'll 
knock  out  my  front  teeth.” 

“ /'//  pull  it  ofF,  then,”  I said,  “ and  you 
can  hold  on  to  her  tail  to  keep  her  from 
butting  me.” 

Niblo  gingerly  grasped  her  tail.  I 
grabbed  at  the  barrel.  The  cow  backed 
rapidly  away  from  me  toward  the  tree. 
Niblo  backed  away  from  the  cow,  hit 
against  the  tree,  fell  over,  and  only  saved 
himself  from  having  her  trample  on  him 
by  a combination  yell  and  scramble  that 
was  simply  disgusting.  I can't  bear  to 
see  people  made  abject  by  danger. 

“Oh  dear!”  wailed  the  woman,  run- 
ning out  of  her  arbor.  “I  knew  it.  I 
hope  he's  not  hurt.  . . . You'll  never 
get  the  barrel  ofF  that  way,  you  know.” 


She  was  a nice,  curly,  fresh-looking 
woman  with  a managing  eye — dressed 
in  a fetching  little  preen  slip  of  a frock. 

“Perhaps  you’ll  show  us  how,  then, 
madam,”  I suggested,  bowing,  and  pre- 
tending not  to  see  Niblo,  who  had  got  on 
his  feet  and  was  advancing  on  me  in  a 
most  vindictive  manner. 

“Why,  I think  if  you  could  knock 
in  the  bottom — ” She  hesitated. 

It  wras  the  very  thing,  of  course.  De- 
spite Niblo’s  objections,  who  feared  I 
might  hurt  the  cowl's  nose,  I kicked  in 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and  it  then  fell 
to  pieces. 

“You  are  an  admirable  person,”  I said 
to  the  lady,  “but  another  time  please 
speak  sooner.” 

Niblo  coughed,  being  a formal  chap, 
and  began  to  mutter  introductions. 

“Yes,  our  name  is  Sims,”  I repeated, 
mopping  my  forehead.  “That  one  who's 
mumbling  about  it  is  Neighbor  Sims, 
whom  you  telephoned  to  just  now,  if 
you’re  Mrs.  Hickens;  and  I may  be 
called  by  contrast  Sims  d'  Esprit,  a cast- 
away week-end  visitor  at  that  man’s 
home,  with  almost  nothing  inside  of  me, 
on  account  of  his  cook.” 

Niblo  explained  that  she  had  cooked 
well  enough  until  Saturday,  when  Mrs. 
Sims  left. 

“Her  idea  of  cooking,”  I said  to  Mrs. 
Hickens,  “is  to  muss  a thing  up  and 
slightly  alter  its  temperature.  For  a 
yam-eating  Zulu  it's  possible  that  would 
do  nicely.  For  a civilized  man — if  you’d 
call  old  Neighbor  Sims  civilized  — it’s 
worse  than  no  cooking  at  all.  The  things 
taste  better  raw.” 

“That  is  not  true,  Talbot,”  Niblo  pro- 
tested. “That  is  grossly  exaggerated. 
You  didn't  like  the  spinach  last  night, 
but—” 

“I  did  like  the  spinach,”  I said.  “It 
was  the  grit  in  it  I minded — the  iron 
filings,  the  gravel.” 

The  word  gravel  was  objected  to  by 
Niblo.  I declined  to  withdraw  it.  I 
said  that  sooner  than  touch  his  spinach 
again,  I'd  eat  the  driveway. 

This  cut  him  to  the  quick.  If  I didn’t 
like  the  food,  he  said,  he  wished  I’d  go 
back  to  town. 

Mrs.  Hickens  smiled  apprehensively 
at  us  and  made  her  retreat.  Half-way  to 
her  house  she  turned  back,  though,  say- 
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ing,  uncertainly,  “If  I might  send  out 
some  iced  tea  and  cakes  to  you,  in  the 
arbor — ?” 

“By  Jove!”  I cried,  “you’re  my  fairy 
godmother.  I felt  it  from  the  first.  A 
starving  man  thanks  you,  lady,  from  the 
bottom  of  his  stomach.  But  do  let  us 
have  it  on  the  piazza  instead  of  in  the 
arbor.  There  are  mosquitoes  enough 
down  here  to  poison  a druggist.”  I 
crossed  the  wall  and  showed  Mrs.  Hick- 
ens  two  bites  I’d  had  already. 

My  brother  Niblo,  having  no  ideas  of 
his  own,  is  always  helping  himself  to 
those  of  others.  He,  too,  crossed  the 
wall.  He,  too,  it  appeared,  had  received 
some  bites. 

I asked  him  not  to  display  his  revolt- 
ing injuries,  pointing  out  that  Mrs. 
Hickens  had  seen  enough,  and  that  he’d 
make  her  flesh  creep.  Mrs.  Hickens  im- 
mediately began  another  retreat,  but  we 
went  with  her  this  time,  one  on  each 
side,  like  the  Gryphon  and  Mock  Turtle 
with  Alice  in  Wonderland.  A fewminutes 
later  we  were  all  at  tea  on  the  piazza. 

The  tea  was  awfully  good.  Niblo  and 
I became  more  peaceful  at  once,  and  this 
change  greatly  reassured  Mrs.  Hickens. 
She  laughed  at  some  of  our  remarks  in 
the  most  delicious  manner,  as  though  we 
weren’t  nearly  as  dangerous  as  she  had 
feared,  and  when  I asked  her  whether 
she  thought  me  mad,  she  replied,  “Not 
unpleasantly  so.” 

“She  didn’t  say  much  about  herself,” 
Niblo  remarked,  walking  home. 

“She  had  little  chance  to,”  I said, 
“the  way  you  chattered.  Why  did  you 
tell  her  that  about  my  socks?”  He  had 
described  to  her  how  1 mended  the  holes, 
with  squares  of  sticking-plaster,  placed 
inside  the  toe. 

Niblo  said  it  was  because  she  had 
seemed  so  interested. 

So  she  had,  I realized;  so  she  had.  1 
began  to  think  things  over.  Stopping 
to  think  things  over  is  a habit  of  mine: 
it’s  one  of  the  things  that  keep  a man  a 
bachelor.  . . . She  had  been  very  much 
interested,  indeed. 

Now  I’m  not  one  to  be  nervous, 
though  I’ve  had  my  close  calls,  but  I 
thought  of  the  conversation  we’d  had  at 
the  club  about  her  crude  insistence  on 
marrying  Hickens;  and  I told  myself 
that  perhaps  I’d  better  be  wary  if  I saw 


her  again.  It’s  often  rather  exciting 
when  one  has  to  be  wary;  and  of  course 
one  does  have  to,  women  have  such  an 
unfair  advantage  over  bachelors.  When 
a bachelor  feels  injured  at  the  way  a 
woman  has  treated  him,  people  only 
laugh,  or  suspect  him  of  secret  vices. 
When  a woman  feels  injured,  though, 
people  say  it  is  a shame,  and  proceed  at 
once  to  think  badly  of  the  bachelor,  no 
matter  how  conscientious  he  may  be; 
and  some  of  them  may  try  to  chevy  him 
into  marrying  her.  It’s  a serious  busi- 
ness. It’s  a thing  that  might  happen  to 
any  one.  I didn’t  at  all  intend  to  marry 
Mrs.  Hickens. 

By  dinner-time,  however,  I had  dis- 
missed all  these  thoughts  from  my  mind, 
and  laughed  at  myself  for  being  so  ready 
to  scent  danger.  Our  dinner,  by  the 
way,  turned  out  to  be  only  a Sunday 
evening  supper,  consisting  principally 
of  sardines,  cold  pudding,  and  cheese. 
Other  things  were  passed  to  us,  such  as 
a melee  of  decayed  fruits  and  water, 
which  Niblo  called  salad,  and  some 
black  and  brittle  baked  beans;  but  they 
did  not  tempt  me.  The  cook,  it  ap- 
peared, was  out.  After  one  cigar  with 
Niblo,  I went  out  too. 

It  was  a fine,  soft,  starry  evening.  A 
beautiful  night  for  killing  cooks,  I re- 
flected. I sent  word  back  to  Niblo,  by 
the  waitress,  that  I had  gone  to  find  and 
destroy  his  cook,  and  strolled  off  down 
the  road  toward  the  station.  It  was  far 
from  attractive.  I turned  around  and 
strolled  up  the  road,  instead,  past  the 
grounds  of  the  Kews’  place. 

“Is  that  you,  Mr.  Sims?”  a slim  figure 
said  in  the  darkness. 

“Yes,  godmother,”  I answered.  “Not 
Neighbor  Sims,  you  know.  Sims 
d’ Esprit." 

It  was  Mrs.  Hickens,  with  a spray  of 
flowers  on  her  breast  and  veil-draped 
hair.  “ You  are  looking  extremely  well,” 
I said,  peering  at  her,  “though  you  seem 
to  be  feeling  a trifle  sluggish,  perhaps. 
Did  you  have  too  much  dinner?” 

She  asked  whether  my  mind  didn’t 
run  a good  deal  on  that  subject. 

“At  the  moment,  yes,”  I replied. 
“That’s  because  I’m  digesting  three  lean 
and  gray  sardines.  Let’s  talk  of  even 
pleasanter  things,  however.  Look  at 
yon  stars.” 
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“They’re  too  lovely  to-night,”  she 
sighed. 

“Ah,”  said  I,  “on  many  and  many  a 
one  of  those  brilliant  orbs,  I dare  say, 
beings  of  various  kinds  exist,  who  at  this 
moment  are  looking  out  into  space,  same 
as  us,  and  wondering  what  it  all  comes 
to  and  what  they’ll  nave  for  breakfast.” 

“Really,  Mr.  Sims — ” said  my  god- 
mother. 

“Dont  say  Mr.  Sims,”  I suggested. 
“Call  me  Sims  d?  Esprit” 

“I  think  I like  Neighbor  Sims  better 
than  you,”  she  observed. 

“What,  you  too?”  I protested. 
“That’s  the  very  same  blunder  the  lady 
made  who  married  him.  Have  you  a 
match  ?” 

There  were  matches  indoors,  she  re- 
plied. We  went  indoors. 

I had  a rather  peculiar  time  indoors. 
We  began  by  talking  almost  immediately 
about  Me,  and  for  a while  the  subject 
seemed  inexhaustible.  I told  Mrs.  Hick- 
ens  things  about  myself — many  of  them 
true — that  I had  never  expected  any  one 
to  listen  to  before.  This  led  ultimately, 
however,  to  a discussion  of  frankness, 
and  that  was  where  my  peculiar  time 
commenced. 

She  adored  directness  and  candor.  She 
thought  it  was  so  nice,  she  said,  when 
men  and  women  could  chat  quite  plainly 
with  one  another  and  say  whatever  they 
truly  felt.  Didn’t  I ? Almost  the  only 
thing  on  which  she  and  her  husband  had 
differed  had  been  that.  They  had  dif- 
fered about  it  one  of  the  very  first  times 
they  met,  she  pensively  remembered;  he 
strongly  disapproving  of  having  women 
be  open  about  what  they  felt — especially 
an  unmarried  woman  to  an  unmarried 
man. 

The  picture  of  an  alarmed  Hickens 
came  into  my  mind,  uttering  the  first  of 
his  fruitless  squawks. 

His  widow  bent  prettily  toward  me, 
her  chin  in  her  hand.  “Do  you  disap- 
prove of  frankness  in  a woman?”  she 
asked. 

Not  wishing  to  be  like  old  Hickens,  I 
said  no. 

She  said  that  she  was  glad,  and  that 
I was  a man  with  whom  a woman  could 
easily  be  frank. 

“What  about?”  I inquired,  growing 
uneasy. 


“Why,  her  feelings,  for  instance,”  she 
replied,  fingering  a fan.  “Many  nice 
men  don’t  like  a woman  to  lay  aside  her 
reserve.  They  may  say  they  do;  but 
when  one  takes  them  at  their  word,  they 
get  awfully  uncomfortable!” 

“Ha,  ha!”  I managed  to  laugh.  My 
throat  was  a trifle  dry,  so  I repeated  it: 
“Ha,  ha!” 

Mrs.  Hickens  smiled.  “They  behave, 
she  said,  “as  though  they  thought  the 
woman  was  going  to  propose  marriage  to 
them!” 

“ Silly  fellows,”  I articulated,  wagging 
my  head.  “A  woman  can  discuss  her 
feelings  without  dragging  in  marriage  all 
the  time,  I should  hope.” 

“Still,”  said  Mrs.  Hickens  after  a 
pause,  “a  woman  should  be  free  to  dis- 
cuss marriage  if  she  wants  to.” 

“Oh,  if  she  really  wants  to,”  I lamely 
assented,  “and  if  she  knows  the  man 
very  well,  and  all  that.” 

She  leaned  gracefully  back  and  shaded 
her  eyes.  “ I feel  somehow  as  though  I 
knew  you  very  well,”  she  confided. 

I held  tightly  to  the  arms  of  my  chair. 

“Isn’t  it  odd,”  she  went  on,  “how 
some  people  know  each  other  through 
and  through  from  the  start?  For  such 
people  reserves  don’t  really  exist — or 
shouldn’t  exist.  They  need  not  hesitate 
to — to  speak  right  out.” 

I cast  about  in  my  mind  for  some  use- 
ful form  of  words  to  have  ready  when 
the  crash  came.  I could  offer  to  be  a 
brother  to  her  if  necessary.  But  I felt 
limp  at  having  to  experiment  being  a 
brother.  It  would  require  such  alertness 
to  keep  the  footing  fraternal. 

“Your  cigarette  has  gone  out,”  she 
noticed.  “Let  me  light  it  for  you.”  She 
struck  a match  and  reached  toward  me, 
looking  large-eyed  and  intimate. 

I put  the  cigarette  unsteadily  to  my 
lips,  and  plumped  it  into  the  flame. 
There  was  silence  for  a moment  or  two 
while  I tried  to  think  of  the  best  way  to 
say  good  night.  The  best  way  to  say  it 
was  just  to  say  it,  I decided. 

“Good  night,”  I therefore  coughed, 
rising. 

“Oh,”  she  cried,  “is  it  so  late?  Why, 
it  isn’t  late  at  all  yet.  Must  you  go  back 
to  your  brother?” 

I nodded.  “You’ve  been  charming,  a 
good  deal  of  the  time,”  I admitted,  “But 
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far  the  whole  1 itk»tr  Neighbor  Sftm.  bet-  to  the  ■wgttre??'.,  “Can’t  that  culinary 
ter,”  impostor  even  <!o  a boiled,  egg?" 

She  took  this  hrot a!  verdict  as  merely  liu-  waitress  explained  that  she  had 
a jest  and  .went  gsdv  out  into  the  half  ford  to  do  if  htrwil\  the  cook  fodng  on 
“ Here's  ■yoitf  bid,  “she  said,  not  giving  strike-::  shi*  w^.'sktjdg  out  there  in  the 
it  to  .me,  however,  but  holding  if  halt  kitchen,  l-mt  'wouldn't,  lift,  a hand, 
unconsciously  to  her breast.  f won-  This  seemed  s-pifited  of  cook.  I 
ifi’-ted  if  she  were  going  to  spring  ac  mv.  •admited  her  spunk.  At;  the  same  nmy-C 
" Tell  no***  she  demanded,  don't  you  had  a headahnT  and  needed  mv  break- 
beiieye  in  acting  gn  fust,  -Think. my  it  might  he  wHl  to  use 

• “Nti,-’  \ said,.;‘‘T  do  Taping  that  fact  and  btrimess,  ( ruse  cheerlessly  from 
would  cheek  mu.  the-.  fahic  ami  made  for  the  kitchen. 

Really  ?”  she  ubjectwf.  “But  '■  $Tfh  one  look  at  my:  face  the  waitress 

heiievcTn  frankness;  and  how  aov  Any  leapetl  out  ahead  of  me, ; What  she  told 
who  represses  an  impulse  hf  Trank  r“  her  friend  1 don'c  know,  hut  when  i 
“He  can  think  it  over,  can't  he”'  I reached  the  kiuhe-n  the  cook;  was  slip- 
aDsweml,  frttAiUyy  ping  up-stairsy  ‘ ‘Cptut  back  down  here 

“A-ab,”  she  slowly  rejoined,  "i  see.  instantly,”  •!  ordered.  There  was  no  re- 
l see.  Then  so  be  it.”  spouse.  I lost  »ny  temper  and  ran  for 

1 made  for  the  door,  not  danng  to  iisk  thy  stairs  myself.  At  this.  she'  hotted  for 
so  be  what.  he.-  hie,  with  me  cUnyring  after  her,  two 

"Ait  tevot'i,  D'EspritS’ she  called,  as  1 steps  at  ;i  iforc,  calling,  sternly  C' Come 
fled.  here!''  and  she  replying  with  screams. 

Sb*.  got  up  to  the  top  tong  before  Tttidy 
I slept  little  that  night,  ami  went  owing  r<>  .'her  terror.  I heard  her  slant 
down  to  I'-J'calc.fost  next  day  woli  ,r  and  luck  t he  door  of  her  room,  and  shove 
tight,  hgad-hmtlitig  headache.  furniture  against  it.  tit-f-r-rh !“  I 

“This  egg  is  practically  raw,”  J said  snarled  through  the  keyhole,  panting. 
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:Aish  ^Rafc-vtT  to  argue.  He  jyiji  wished 
t-xpevtcd  hint  to  eat  with- 
out a cook.  This  was  pretty  inconsis- 
tent of  a man  who'd  l:ite.n  |>.r;usiog  things 
raw.  I pciintgd  this  out  t-ohim  and 
begged  birrt  in  u gtmer^l.  way  to  think 
less  aboil t.fti rtifceif  and  thttbyof  his  g iciest. 
I hem  leaving  the  house.  1 piped  up  anti 
down  the  driveway,  enjoying,  the  air. 

After  M fairly  hearty  meal  of  air  1 felt 
in  my  pocket  lot  cigarettes.  The  case 
wasn't  there.  Strange.  1 felt  in  all  toy 
pockets,  Nmcigaiette  case. 

Then  l repifcmberod.  JVJ  left  it  at 
Mrs.  HickensT. 

With  that  special  clairvoyance  vouch  - 
4afcd  to  those  in  danger,  1 saw  with 
burning  distinctness  what  would  hap- 
pen. She  win  it  it  telephone  the  holist  and 
expect  me  to  go  over  after,  it,  1 would 
.reply,  TW  just  taking  thc 

train  for  New  York  ''  She  would  an- 
. awe r,  ‘ ‘ Oh  woo  1 dn’l  you 
like  me  ro  tako  vou  in,  in 

, : my  motor  E‘  t’^hC.went 

in  to  ftm  n every  now  and 
iiShi+i':*  then,  she  had  mid  me.) 

And  then  f wm«ld  be 

La' §»st  1 have  a hJbn  of  acting 

. with  pnuoptitutfe  ifi  an 
fe? ; • & vme  tgency-.  1 t's  one  of 

T?  the  things t bay  keep  % 
■ ’ , J mat*  a bachelor.  Wuhour 

even  going  back  to  Niij- 
lo’s  house  for  my  wrick,  ! 

Pi, *5  ran  down  the?  tpad  todhfe 
station  ahd  eaughf.  the 
«£*  \ next  t rain,  T,/ •;£ : dTy  ; 

' fhe  ripisi?  of  tHe  train 

'* jBfcA'  was  soothing.  1 Tel  t bet- 

ter at  once.  Ami  how 
,<  peaceful  and  secure  the 

jiff  f_  city  seemed  when  i ar- 

UT  if  rived.  ‘‘In  r ftj  s great 

- aWf./l  hive,”  I reflected,  ‘‘with 

\ «s , thoysgjml  an 

j|  JjL-V  active  man  coijld  live  un- 

& If wV  ca tight  for  yea  r^T  l ate 

» #a  Jfc delEio.is  breakfast  at 

fhe  best:  of  restaurants; 

A ; ■■  I tejegraphed:  • H at  t .i  e 
| TH|^¥-  xhe’d  bttter'  take  home  a 

new  took,  and  down 

to  the  oflteti 

In  grtai  good  h ujftafy 
1 vvetit  Up  Vo  htnph  at  the 


hound,”  S V.'T.S  ' ■ T-yv 

"Go  look  at  my  egg."  I replied.  " It’s 
as  raw  as  glur" 

He  said  rtiaUy  pefsotbf  considered  rafv 
eggs  as  nourishing  a*  any. 

" So’s  vod-livtj  oil,  if  yon  wish  to 
argue,"  l told  him;  ■■•  r;!  ;'  . 

1 le  pecs isbi y affirmed  that  he  had  no 


|tw  AS  raw  as  Gl^e 


!'  i hiwiCj  When'S  rtfs  #A*:k  Df»ov 


Then  5 foyititi  White-,  1 a:y  cllier, : Not  fivv  minwtH  after  this,.  old  Will- 
chan an . tarn  entered,  muf.  regarding  iih;  with 

a’ re  not  m.jirud.  art  yon.  old  hardened  v;tt . approached  my 

Buchanan,  imputed;  and finditift  chair.  “ ThevV:  .s ' lady  Waiting  outside 

iStrnrion  to  vie  v.:«,„  sit,  Mi.  Sims.”  he  said,  re- 
iH-.d  near  proaehfullv, 

ilte  paid  '‘'Mv'  sister-in-law  aeiin;”  I ex-, 
had  hot  piaihed  to  the  men.  *‘fr'-s  Mrs,  Sims, 
. ; s/ Wiiiiam r ' ' • ; : : 

it  it  IvW  *”l.— - f dop  t really  know,  sir,’'  he 
rt* won’t  stammered.  “Tim  lady  give  me  the 
•...  name  -«if  AlvNfrs.  Miekeny>  ylr^’V 
ax  Simit  : ''What’}”  sang' out.  l.cvcllier. 
st rangy  . vy  1 rtese  Mi consternatione  yv 

^iifuc^tTianS’ White  dtay.ied^ J’ll  re- 
J intftv  phar  my-  hit  with  von,  a hundred  to 

...  ■m  ■■■ 

Thtv  made  .: no-  eBrnmenr  -o  * hi-,.  Hut  good  old  Buchanan  w.-^  standing 
simpiy:  .smiled  mditely.  hilt  ) could  see  at  my  side, ’ saying: do 

not  one  of  thy  tnfey iielitVcd  .it,  nor  even  lot  you,  Simsr  I his  phtst  hi? .vAxm  more 
it  veSlnt  i ••  it-  d;  the  feel  ins;  of  than  we  thought, 

strvum  irv  the  air,  Huciiaiwiu  said,,  woh  i ” He  ;«  hrave  fellow,  Spun,”  am  id 
good  attempt  at  hcatfifuss,  that  ( had  Win  to. 

hettt  a hr av^fc  fifllpvii  anyway,', nm:  to  g*  l fy£r  I was  face  to  fset  «<tlv  * genuine 
oiu  rhe  hack  dv..  r cc*My.  1 also  frit  vm  dl.  Steads  ing 

WA  hem  indeed. ” -..ml  White.  “i  'ul> . on  m )!'  on  the  chan- l>ae  Lv  I so  pped 
next  time  he’d  h.  rta.  ' Toward  Wiihato, 

1 hcn’li  he  tvvncxt  tune,”  l assured  . Vjtjuick.  VV  ilharp  !*’  I whispered,  di*- 
thein.  'I’ve  had  no,  !•.  ” 7,Uv  ' "then's  tin  ku  k dourr” 


It  was  mv  rister-in-law. 
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first  experiment 
.,.i  «j  baby  .makes  is 

• 'inert  c*<l  v,jih  the 

> -'f  itiavity.  Ir  is 
■P,§  fait  a with  m ynstmcf 
o --f  of  ancestral  dread 
o?  <hy  unrestrained  ac- 
«V#>  yt  libit  foiii-  .ipr>n  ?i5i  owfr  bodv; 
and  n •*.*  yud  'try  if-  3 ble  W ding  with 
tenacity  t<*  a stick  or  branch.  ?*f  a tree. 
La  ter  on  it  takes  pjeysurfe  in  dropping 
miscellaneous  bb>ects  tta  iec;  them  fall? 
perhaps  to  see  if  they  all  fall  alike. 

And  a very  remarkable  fact  it  is  which 
is  thus  being  observed ; the  musr  familb  r 
of  all  material  facts,  and  one  of  the  least 
understood-  least  understood,  chat  is. 
of  all  the  ..simple  physical  facts  which 
must  surely  bt  well  within  the  limits  of 
human  cc.Mnpfehrnsi<*n.  For  if  a philoso- 
pher is  asked  why  all  bodies  tend  ft) 
move  toward  the  earth,  and  why  they 
all  fall  with  steady,  equal  acceleration 
unless  rta rded  or  checked  somehtw,  hy 
has  to  reply  that  he  does  not  know. 

The  idea  that  this  familiar  farce  of 
attraction  is  due  in  some  way  n>  the 
neighfajrhw>d  of  the  earth  must  beyery 
ancienty  such  bn  idea  became  inevitable 
to  any  thinking  naturalist  who  was  a w ;;  o 
that  the  earih  is  spherieil,  lor  the  adverb 
“down”  has  then  no  other  si  gmfi  cange 
—it  car*  only  mean  toward  the  earth. 
It  need  not  be — indeed,  it  is  not — accu- 
rately toward  the  cemyr-  but  iris  along 
a plurtlb-line— i.e„  alo%  a vertical  and 
that  points  very  .nearly  to  the  center  of  • 
the  earth. 

Kepler  was  familiar  with  the  force  of 
gravity,  and  m^oy  of  the  Greeks  must 
have  reaKyec!  that  there  tya^sotite'^ft-.’ 
of  attficiiph  between  the  ea  rth  and  the 
things  on  it;  perhaps  they  guessed  that 
that  is  what  held  the  artyreisphe  re  bn  to 
it;  although  the  knowledge  must  have 
flickered  and  wavered  .into,  extinction 
from  time  to  time  until  permanently  re- 


kin, tiled  by  Galileo.  :jfc  « was  vvJny 
made  rhe  first  ta  tgful  estpe-jttiintMyi^.  pri 
falling  bodies.  shoving  that  thetr  veloc- 
ity increased  fegnfarly 'with  the  time  of 
..  Fall— im  other  <H$$t  the  actfelera- 
rion  was  eonstapt,.  and  that  it  was  gjjSft- 
pendent  of  size  and  .mu  renal.  And  he. 
likewise,  .by •the  invention  of  the  pendu- 
lum, and  so  idnourdy  of  clocks,  put  | 
powerful  instrument  of  exact  research' 
mm  rho  hands  of  his  succes^rs. 

By mgatri  Pf  pepdu!nm«?wfah  bcibs  of 
van ou.s  kinds  N-'trnn  tested  and  accu- 
rately verified  the  law  that  the  a cede  ra- 
tion oFe Very  kind  <>f  nia t ter  w as  Idert tical 
in  magnitude:  a very,  remarkable  fact, 
whose  rationale  remains  to  he  discov- 
ered.: It  is  txunnfauly  expressed  hv  say- 
ing that  wight  is  proportional,  to  itur- 
;.’7W  or  mah;  or  it  fpay  be  expressed  by 
saying  that  t he  static  measure  of  gra  vity 
correspond*  to  the  kinetic  measure;  This 
•neaps  that  whether  forces  ate  compared 
by  the  stretch  they  produce  m a bit  of 
clastic  or  a spring,  or  whether  they  are 
compared  by  rhe  ofamentutri  they  can 
generate  or  destroy  ip  a given  time,  or 
by  the  masses  in  which  they  can  pro- 
duce the  same  aeet'lcrgf  fab,  all  the  com- 
parisons cor  respond > Yr;.t  -unfa  is  a static 
method  depending  on  the  elastic  proper- 
ties of  matter,,  the  others  are  kinetic, 
measures  .depending  on  Newton's  sec- 
ond taw  of  morion.  Wh;?r  is  called 
“ Hooke’s  Law"  governs  the  first,  or  ebs- 
tfcr  pTethod-  “Ngwritn’k  law”  governs 
the.  second,  of  morn  e«  t u m , met  hod ; and 
uniformity  of  'experience  by  both  meth- 
ods gives  ciffifidenee  ip  thy.  fawy. 

Another  simple,  not  tu  say  babyish, 
expiriment  may  here  again  be  intro- 
duced. Take  a number  *>f  similar  mar- 
bfas,  and  add  one  to  3 scaife-pab.  hanging 
from  a spiral  spring  or  a piece  of  elastic. 
Note  the  stretch..  Then  add  two,  The 
stretch  will  be  found  o>  be  double. 
Three  will  treble  it.  and  so  on.  This 
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simplest  possible  relation  between  stress 
and  strain  is  called  “Hooke’s  Law,”  be- 
cause in  a great  number  of  cases  it  was 
experimentally  established  by  Robert 
Hooke  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
holds  for  all  elastic  substances  within 
certain  limits  of  strain — the  limits  be- 
yond which  they  experience  “a  perma- 
nent set” — i.e.y  fail  to  recover  completely 
when  the  load  is  removed.  The  fact 
gives  us  an  easy  and  convenient  static 
measure  of  force — meaning  by  force  al- 
ways that  which  could  be  exerted  by 
means  of  our  muscles.  Force,  like  mo- 
tion, is  a thing  of  which  we  have  a 
direct  sensation  and  are  primarily  con- 
scious. 

The  other  measure  of  force — the  ki- 
netic method — depends  on  the  experi- 
mental fact  that  when  different  forces 
measured  statically  are  applied  succes- 
sively to  one  and  the  same  body,  the 
acceleration  it  experiences  is  propor- 
tional to  the  force  in  each  case.  In  other 
words,  the  ratio  between  force  and  accel- 
eration, which  is  called  the  mass,  or 
inertia,  of  any  given  body,  is  constant. 
The  most  accurate  way  of  verifying  this 
is  to  observe  the  isochronism  of  large 
and  small  vibrations  of  a body  oscillating 
within  the  elastic  limits. 

The  fact  that  the  rapidity  of  vibration 
of  an  elastic  body  is  independent  of  the 
amplitude  or  range  of  its  excursion  must 
be  practically  familiar  to  all  musicians — 
indeed,  to  every  listener  to  music;  for 
the  pitch  of  a note  does  not  depend  on 
its  loudness.  A string  gives  the  same 
note  whether  it  be  struck  hard  or  gently. 
This  fact  really,  though  not  obviously, 
verifies  the  law  that  force  and  accelera- 
tion are  proportional. 

Thus,  then,  forces  can  be  compared  by 
the  acceleration  they  produce  in  a given 
piece  of  matter.  Weights  are  commonly 
compared  by  a statical  method,  as  by  a 
spring  balance:  they  are  usually,  indeed, 
compared  merely  by  balancing  one 
against  another,  either  with  or  without 
leverage,  as  in  various  forms  of  balance 
and  steelyard. 

The  kinetic  method  of  measuring 
force,  when  that  is  applied  to  the  force 
of  gravity,  merely  shows  that  it  is  ex- 
actly proportional  to  the  inertia  of  the 
body  acted  on,  and  independent  of  every- 
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thing  else,  for  the  acceleration  produced 
by  gravity  in  all  bodies  and  every  kind 
of  matter  is  found  to  be  the  same,  when 
properly  tested — i.e.,  when  disturbing 
causes  are  eliminated. 

It  may  be  well  to  put  this  part  of  the 
doctrine  in  simpler  fashion.  It  means 
merely  that  all  things  fall  or  tend  to  fall 
at  the  same  rate.  Many  people  are  un- 
aware that  this  is  so,  and  are  inclined 
to  doubt  it,  though  they  can  easily 
make  the  experiment  for  themselves. 
Take  a pencil  and  a coin,  or  a book  and 
a knife,  or  a marble  and  a bit  of  wood — 
or  indeed  any  two  objects  as  different 
as  you  please — hold  them  up  a little 
above  the  head  and  drop  them  together. 
They  will  fall  and  strike  the  ground 
together.  That  roughly  verifies  the  law 
that  weight  and  inertia  are  proportional 
to  each  other,  or  that  weight  is  propor- 
tional to  mass. 

In  trying  this  experiment  you  may  go 
out  of  your  way  to  select  things  badly, 
things  which  are  more  subject  to  dis- 
turbing causes  than  others.  Ordinarily, 
and  unless  you  can  try  the  experiment 
in  a vacuum,  aerial  friction  is  a disturb- 
ing cause;  and  if  one  of  the  things 
dropped  has  a lot  of  surface,  like  a bit 
of  cotton-wool  or  a feather  or  a piece  of 
paper,  the  fair  fall  under  gravity  is 
plainly  interfered  with.  It  will  be  all 
right  in  a vacuum,  but  in  air  the  spread- 
out  things  will  be  retarded — the  undi- 
luted effect  of  gravity  will  not  ¥be 
seen. 

But,  then,  this  is  only  natural.  Grav- 
ity would  be  interfered  with  still  more 
if  you  dropped  things  under  water  in- 
stead of  in  air;  some  things  then  would 
not  fall  at  all,  but  would  float.  Even 
in  air  this  happens  with  extremely  light 
bodies,  like  a soap-bubble  filled  with 
coal-gas,  or  a hot-air  balloon.  But  we 
need  not  thus  confuse  the  issue  by  pur- 
posely introducing  disturbing  causes. 
Ordinary  solid  bodies  are  not  much  dis- 
turbed; they  do  not  greatly  feel  the 
obstruction  offered  by  the  atmosphere, 
unless  they  are  dropped  from  a great 
height.  At  high  speeds,  aerial  resistance 
becomes  quite  important.  It  is  this 
which  retards  the  speed  of  trains,  and 
which  every  bicyclist  encounters.  The 
resistance  experienced  will  depend  upon 
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the  amount  of  surface  exposed  to  the 
friction;  and  as  wing-feathers  are  spe- 
cially constructed  to  offer  great  resist- 
ance to  moving  quickly  through  the  air, 
it  is  only  natural  that  feathers  and  down 
are  among  the  worst  things  for  tests 
concerning  falling  bodies;  though,  when 
the  perturbing  effect  of  the  air  is  re- 
moved, and  the  experiment  tried  in  a 
vacuum,  the  equal  fall  of  a sovereign 
and  a feather  is  an  interesting  and  strik- 
ing sight. 

In  science  there  are  always  a multi- 
tude of  disturbing  causes  possible,  and 
the  art  of  the  experimenter  consists  in 
eliminating  all  those  which  for  the  time 
he  does  not  wish  to  attend  to  or  be 
troubled  with.  In  that  way  the  com- 
plexity of  nature  can  be  lessened,  and 
the  abstract  or  selected  statements  called 
laws  can  be  formulated,  being  thus  either 
discovered  or  verified. 

Sometimes  they  are  really  arrived  at 
by  experiment  de  novo , or  dissected  out 
of  observations,  but  more  usually  they 
are  the  result  of  hypotheses  which  must 
be  submitted  to  experimental  verifica- 
tion. 

People  who  decry  hypotheses  as  a 
working  method  in  science  do  not  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  When 
Newton  in  a celebrated  passage  wrote 
concerning  a definite  case  that  he  was 
not  making  hypotheses,  but  was  estab- 
lishing a proposition,  there  are  people 
who  imagine  that  he  was  guilty  of 
the  absurdly  false  statement  that  hy- 
potheses were  things  which  he  never 
made! 

One  of  the  hypotheses  which  Newton 
made  was  that  the  familiar  force  of 
gravity  which  pulled  down  apples  from 
a tree  might  be  the  very  centripetal 
force  which,  in  his  system,  was  demon- 
strably necessary,  in  accordance  with 
the  mechanics  of  Galileo,  to  regulate  and 
account  for  the  revolution  of  the  moon 
around  the  earth.  It  took  him  some 
fourteen  years  to  verify  the  actual  truth 
of  this  hypothesis,  by  quantitative  cal- 
culation and  ascertained  agreement  with 
known  results;  the  delay  was  caused  by 
imperfections  in  the  data  then  available: 
the  size  of  the  earth  was  only  approxi- 
mately known.  Meanwhile  he  worked 
out  in  extraordinary  detail  how  gravity 


would  act  astronomically  if  it  extended 
to  the  heavens  and  applied  to  heavenly 
bodies  as  it  applies  to  terrestrial  ones. 
Incidentally  he  succeeded  in  showing 
how  the  mass  of  the  sun,  and  of  any 
lanet  which  possessed  a satellite,  could 
e measured  in  terms  of  that  of  the 
earth,  if  gravity  were  omnipresent — i.e., 
if  universal  gravitation  were  true.  On 
the  same  principle  he  discovered  theo- 
retically the  oblate  shape  of  the  earth, 
though  it  was  a long  time  before  that 
was  verified.  He  went  further  and  ex- 
plained for  the  first  time  the  long-known 
“Precession  of  the  Equinoxes,”  and  the 
mysterious  mechanism  of  the  tides,  ail 
in  the  same  mechanical  way.  Ulti- 
mately, also,  he  dealt  similarly  with  the 
perturbations  and  irregularities  of  lunar 
and  planetary  motion,  and  a multitude 
of  other  things — treating  them  all  with 
extraordinary,  indeed  almost  superhu- 
man, power. 

Ultimately,  quantitative  verification 
of  his  gravitational  hypothesis  became 
possible  in  the  case  of  the  moon;  and  he 
perceived  that  ordinary  familiar  gravity 
applied  universally  to  all  matter  and  ex- 
tended throughout  the  depths  of  space. 
The  Principia  could  now  be  written 
on  a firm  vantage-ground  of  fact.  But 
still,  anything  which  confirmed  his  re- 
maining hypotheses  — any  experiment 
which  could  prove  that  gravity  acted 
on  every  kind  of  matter  equally,  without 
regard  to  anything  except  its  mass,  be- 
came extremely  important,  and  Newton 
took  pains  to  verify  this  fact  as  exactly 
as  possible  by  accurately  timing  the 
swing  of  pendulums  made  of  various 
materials. 

Not  only  is  the  force  of  gravity,  which 
we  call  weight,  dependent  simply  on 
the  mass  of  a body,  without  regard  to 
its  nature  or  chemical  composition,  but 
it  is  independent  also  of  its  physical 
state  of  aggregation.  That  is  to  say,  a 
given  quantity  of  matter  weighs  exactly 
the  same  (as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained 
by  exact  experiment)  whether  it  be  in 
the  solid  or  liquid  or  gaseous  state; 
whether  it  be  heated  or  cooled,  boiled  or 
frozen;  whether  it  be  decomposed  or 
burned,  or  whatever  may  be  done  to  it: 
there  seems  literally  no  way  of  changing 
the  force  with  which  the  earth  attracts 
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it,  except  by  either  removing  it  farther 
from  the  earth  or  lowering  it  down  a 
pit  into  its  interior,  in  either  of  which 
cases  the  force  diminishes  in  a perfectly 
simple  and  easily  calculated  manner. 

The  weight  of  a body  diminishes, 
whether  it  be  taken  up  above  the  sur- 
face or  be  lowered  beneath  it.  The 
latter  diminution  of  weight  is  because 
some  of  the  earth’s  crust  is  now  above 
the  body  and  pulls  it  up  instead  of  down. 
A thing  weighs  most  at  the  earth’s  sur- 
face. That  a body  should  weigh  a little 
less  at  the  top  of  a mountain  or  in  a 
balloon  seems  obvious  enough,  but  that 
it  should  weigh  rather  less  in  a coal-pit 
is  not  so  obvious.  It  may  be  thought  of 
as  then  being  outside  a smaller  earth — 
an  earth  with  a film  of  skin  virtually 
removed.  For  Newton  showed  that  in- 
side the  hollow  of  a uniform  concentric 
spherical  shell  there  would  be  no  force 
at  all,  except  what  might  be  generated 
byj  jieces  of  matter  inside  that  hollow. 

The  best-known  variation  of  weight 
is  that  caused  by  carrying  a body  from 
pole  to  equator,  for  that  is  equivalent 
to  carrying  it  a little  farther  away  from 
the  main  bulk  of  earth,  because  of  its 
oblate  shape.  At  any  given  place  the 
weight  of  a given  quantity  of  matter 
under  all  conditions  is  constant. 

The  constancy  of  weight  at  a given 
place  is  a fact  of  vital  importance  as 
regards  the  nature  of  this  universal  force. 
It  shows  clearly  that  gravity  is  a prop- 
erty appertaining  to  atoms,  and  not  to 
any  molecular  aggregation  of  atoms;  and 
we  are  beginning  to  suspect  that  it  ap- 
plies not  only  to  atoms,  but  actually  to 
the  electrons  of  which — on  one  preva- 
lent hypothesis — the  atoms  are  in  some 
sort  composed.  It  certainly  seems  as  if 
it  must  belong  to  the  ultimate  unit  of 
matter — whatever  that  is. 

If  an  electron  is  a knot  or  strain- 
center  in  the  ether,  then  in  order  to 
explain  gravitation  we  must  assume  that 
the  tying  of  that  knot,  or  the  production 
of  that  strain — a thing  at  present  en- 
tirely beyond  our  power — sets  up  an 
extremely  small  but  absolutely  perme- 
ating state  of  strain,  extending  in  every 
direction  to  infinity,  its  intensity  vaiy- 
ing  inversely  with  the  distance  from  tne 
nucleus  or  center  of  force.  A state  of 


strain  or  tension  thus  set  up,  by  every  ul- 
timate unit  of  matter  in  the  act  of  its 
formation,  would  account  for  gravity. 

But,  then,  we  have  at  present  no 
other  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a 
strain  would  odcur  beyond  the  fact  that 
things  do  attract  one  another.  There 
must  be  some  explanation  of  that  fact; 
and  the  direction  in  which  many  are 
looking  at  the  present  time  is  to  seek 
what  is  the  real  nature  of  an  electron, 
and  how  it  is  related  to  the  unaltered 
portion  of  the  ether  of  space.  When  the 
nature  of  an  electron  is  discovered — and 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  will 
some  day  be  discovered,  although  the 
problem  is  very  difficult — the  fact  that 
its  existence  involves  an  attempted  rare- 
faction of  extremely  small  amount  in 
the  perfectly  unrarehable  and  incompres- 
sible ether  of  space  may  be  perceived. 
At  any  rate,  that  is  what  I,  for  one, 
expect.  A mere  guess  or  speculation  of 
this  kind  is  of  course  no  explanation, 
but  it  indicates  the  direction  toward 
which  some  at  least  are  looking  for  an 
explanation,  when  the  time  is  ripe. 

Meanwhile  it  may  be  interesting  to 
realize  how  excessively  small  and  re- 
sidual such  an  effect  need  be  in  order 
to  account  for  gravitation.  The  force 
exerted  by  one  gram  of  matter  on 
another  gram,  or,  for  that  matter,  by 
one  ton  upon  another  ton,  is  excessively 
small.  Two  ton-masses  one  yard  apart 
attract  each  other  with  a force  equal  to 
the  weight  of  one-eighth  of  a grain. 
That  is  an  accurate  statement,  based 
upon  what  is  known  as  “ the  Cavendish 
experiment,”  whereby  the  attraction  be- 
tween a cannon-ball  and  a bullet  was 
directly  measured  by  suspending  the 
bullet  upon  a very  delicate  torsion  arm, 
and  after  screening  it  from  every  kind 
of  disturbing  influence — no  easy  matter 
— measuring  the  microscopic  shift  in  its 
position  of  equilibrium  caused  by  the 
neighborhood  of  the  cannon-ball,  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  no  other 
change  of  any  kind  being  made. 

A determination  of  this  Newtonian 
gravitation  constant — i.e.,  the  force  with 
which  two  known  bodies  attract  each 
other  at  a given  distance — is  also  called 
“weighing  the  earth”;  because  that 
which  we  ordinarily  call  “weight”  is 
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really  the  force  of  attraction  between 
two  such  bodies,  of  which  one  is  the 
earth.  Hence  if  the  force  with  which  a 
ton  attracts  a ton  is  measured  and  found 
to  be  one-eighth  of  the  weight  of  a grain 
when  the  distance  between  them  is  a 
yard;  and  if  the  force  with  which  the 
earth  attracts  a ton  is  2240  x 7000  x 8 
times  as  much  when  the  distance  be- 
tween them  is  4,000  miles  — which  is 
the  average  distance  of  the  bulk  of  the 
earth  from  a body  on  its  surface  — it 
follows  that  the  mass  of  the  earth  in 
tons  can  readily  be  calculated.  It  comes 
out  just  about  6,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000  tons,  the  number  of  naughts 
being  twenty-one. 

It  is  owing  to  this  immense  mass  that 
the  weight  or  force  with  which  the  earth 
attracts  ordinary  pieces  of  matter  is  so 
considerable.  The  force  of  attraction 
of  a pound  on  a pound  is  small  enough — 
too  small  to  observe  without  exceeding 
skill — but  the  force  of  attraction  when 
the  vastness  of  a planet  is  involved  may 
become  something  tremendous,  so  that 
all  ordinary  forces,  like  cohesion  and  the 
strength  of  materials,  are  hard  put  to 
it  to  hold  their  own. 

Much  of  civil  engineering  is  concerned 
with  successful  utilization  of  and  oppo- 
sition to  this  great  terrestrial  attraction. 
When  both  masses  are  of  astronomical 
magnitude  the  force  of  mutual  attrac- 
tion is  still  greater.  The  mutual  pull 
between  earth  and  moon,  for  instance — 
far  apart  as  they  are — is  equivalent  to 
what  we,  on  the  earth’s  surface,  call  the 
“weight”  of  twenty  thousand  million 
million  tons;  and  any  steel  tie-rod  which 
could  stand  this  load  hanging  from  it 
would  have  to  be  of  a preposterous 
thickness,  reckoned  in  hundreds  of  miles. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  force  with 
which  a pound  of  lead  attracts  a pound 
of  iron  or  of  clay  or  anything,  at  a dis- 
tance of  a yard,  is  onlv  the  forty- 
millionth  part  of  the  weight  of  a grain. 
If  one  of  these  pound-masses  were  fixed 
and  the  other  left  absolutely  free  to  fall 
toward  it,  under  the  influence  of  their 
mutual  attraction  and  subject  to  no 
other  force  whatever — which  would  be  a 
difficult  experiment  to  carry  out  by  rea- 
son of  the  multitude  of  disturbing  causes 
—the  time  taken  to  travel  over  the  yard 


which  separates  them  would  be  six  and 
a half  hours;  whereas  under  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  earth  the  same  distance  is 
traversed  from  rest  in  about  half  a 
second. 

But  although  so  different  in  magni- 
tude— more  different  than  the  muscular 
pulls  of  a cheese-mite  and  an  elephant — 
the  force  and  the  motion  in  the  two 
cases  are  essentially  the  same,  and  are 
due  to  the  identical  kind  of  cause. 

Moreover,  if  the  distance  were  divided 
up,  and  the  movement  examined  from 
instant  to  instant,  all  the  essential  de- 
tails of  the  motion  in  the  two  cases 
would  be  found  the  same.  Whatever 
distance  was  traveled  in  the  first  instant, 
three  times  that  distance  would  be 
traveled  in  the  next,  five  times  in  the 
next,  seven  times  in  the  next,  and  so  on. 

The  readiest  way  to  observe  this,  in 
the  case  of  the  earth’s  gravitation,  is  to 
arrange  so  that  only  a fraction  of  the 
weight  is  effective — which  can  be  done 
by  many  kinds  of  mechanical  device,  the 
simplest  of  which  is  an  inclined  plane. 
Mark  off",  therefore,  successive  distances, 
i>  3>  5*  7*  etc.,  by  pegs  on  a long  gently 
inclined  plane  or  groove,  and  roll  a 
billiard-ball  down  it.  Then  with  some 
care  adjust  a metronome  to  tick  as  each 
peg  is  passed,  allowing  the  ball  to  start 
exactly  at  one  of  the  ticks.  The  times 
of  travel  over  the  increasing  intervals 
will  be  exactly  the  same.  It  is  quite  a 
nice  experiment,  and,  if  carefully  per- 
formed, gives  good  results;  and  it  can 
be  used  by  a teacher  to  initiate  a junior 
class  into  some  idea  of  the  law  and  order 
which  is  so  universal  throughout  nature, 
but  which  superficial  observation  is  apt 
to  miss. 

Attempts  to  explain  or  discover  the 
cause  of  gravitation  have  been  numer- 
ous, and,  while  most  of  them  are  worth- 
less, a few  are  ingenious  and  some  impor- 
tant. 

The  best  known  is  that  of  Le  Sage, 
of  Geneva,  published  in  1818,  wherein 
ravityis  supposed  to  be  explained  by  a 
ombardment  of  extravagantly  minute 
corpuscles  rushing  through  space  and 
battering  masses  together. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  such  a 
hypothesis  can  possibly  account  for  the 
apparent  attraction  of  bodies;  but  it 
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does,  up  to  a certain  point.  It  gives  the 
law  of  inverse  square  and  corresponds 
with  other  facts,  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
show  that  the  force  would  be  propor- 
tional to  the  mass  of  the  body  and  in- 
dependent of  its  state  of  aggregation. 
Indeed,  on  this  theory  it  would  seem 
plausible  that  a flat  body  exposed  edge- 
ways to  the  stream  should  be  differently 
affected  from  one  exposing  its  full  face; 
so  that  a plate  on  its  edge  might  be 
expected  to  weigh  less  than  when  it  lies 
flat — a thing  never  yet  observed,  nor 
likely  to  be  observed,  however  precisely 
the  weighing  is  done. 

It  is  just  the  way  in  which  screening 
has  to  be  worked  out  which  constitutes 
the  weak  point  of  this  theory.  Bodies 
must  screen  one  another  to  some  extent 
in  order  to  be  beaten  together  by  the 
bombardment  of  their  exposed  sides; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  bodies  must 
screen  one  another  very  little , else  other 
bodies  in  their  neighborhood  or  between 
them  would  not  be  acted  on,  for  they 
would  be  in  a gravity  shadow.  A grav- 
ity shadow,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  non- 
existent— so  all  observation  shows — and 
yet  there  must  be  screening  enough  to 
explain  mutual  attraction.  This  is  a 
fundamental  difficulty,  only  partially 
surmounted  by  the  admitted  extreme 
porosity  of  matter  to  small  enough  cor- 
puscles; and  it  seems  fatal  to  every 
modification  of  Le  Sage’s  theory,  such 
as  the  one  urged  by  Mr.  S.  Tolver 
Preston  on  a basis  of  the  kinetic  theory 
of  gases,  with  the  assumption  of  a special 
gravity  gas,  having  particles  of  long  free 
path  rushing  in  all  directions. 

To  show  how  strenuously  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  gravity  has  been  felt  by 
natural  philosophers,  how  urgent  the 
need  was  for  some  explanation,  and  to 
what  strange  lengths  they  have  been 
prepared  to  go  in  order  to  get  a clue, 
we  may  instance  Lord  Kelvin’s  theory, 
wherein  he  showed  that  if  material 
bodies  were  immersed  in  an  ocean  of 
incompressible  fluid,  which  fluid  they 
kept  on  generating  and  emitting  at  a 
steady  rate  dependent  on  their  mass,  the 
surplus  constantly  flowing  off  to  infin- 
ity; or,  conversely,  if  they  were  always 
absorbing  and  annihilating  a similar 
fluid  which  was  continually  being  sup- 
plied from  infinity  for  their  consump- 


tion— then,  in  either  of  these  cases  they 
would  be  attracted  toward  one  another 
with  a force  varying  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance;  whereas  if  one 
body  generated  and  another  absorbed 
the  fluid,  they  would  repel  one  another. 
That  seems  to  come  out  all  right:  but 
then  it  cannot  be  said  that  creation  and 
annihilation  of  fluid  is  a legitimate  phys- 
ical conception. 

Another  attempt  which  has  attracted 
a good  deal  of  attention,  and  which  is, 
on  the  face  of  it,  more  plausible,  seeks 
to  explain  gravitation  by  waves  in  a 
medium.  Robert  Hooke,  living  in  the 
Newtonian  period,  initiated  this  idea, 
because  he  found  that  bodies  floating 
on  the  surface  of  water  were  gradually 
drawn  toward  a wave-center  of  disturb- 
ance. Many  experimenters  have  no- 
ticed that  a tuning-fork  in  vibration  can 
attract  pieces  of  paper.  Lord  Kelvin 
has  investigated  this  also  and  has  shown 
generally  that  wherever  the  motion  of  a 
fluid  is  greatest  there  the  pressure  is 
least.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a nat- 
ural consequence  of  the  conservation  of 
energy;  for  if  kinetic  energy  goes  up  in 
value,  potential  energy  must  go  down. 
The  law  holds  manifestly  in  the  case  of 
water  or  air  rushing  along  a pipe  of 
varying  bore.  At  tne  narrow  places, 
where  the  stream  is  rapid,  the  lateral 
pressure  is  less  than  in  the  wide  places 
where  the  stream  is  sluggish — just  the 
opposite  of  what  might  popularly  be  ex- 
pected. (In  flowing  from  a narrow  to  a 
wide  bore  the  stream  has  often  to  flow 
against  the  pressure.)  Carrying  this  to 
extremes,  we  get  the  means  of  producing 
a partial  vacuum  by  a jet  of  air  and  so 
sucking  up  water.  This  device  is  applied 
in  the  ordinary  spray-producer,  as  well 
as  by  steam  engineers  in  Giffard’s  inject- 
or. In  illustration  of  this  action  it  will 
be  found  that  blowing  vigorously  with 
the  mouth  quite  close  to  a flat  piece  of 
paper  tends  to  lift  or  attract  the  paper 
or  make  it  adhere  to  the  mouth.  Blow- 
ing through  a tube  ending  in  a flat  disk, 
something  like  a stethoscope,  shows  the 
effect  much  better.  Any  one  who  pro- 
trudes the  lips  and  tries  to  blow  away  a 
piece  of  paper  held  lightly  against  them 
will  fail,  until  the  distance  is  allowed  to 
become  great  enough  for  the  impetus  of 
the  wind  to  overcome  the  diminished 
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pressure.  There  is  a vibratory  theory  of 
gravitation  extant,  therefore;  and  it  is 
sometimes  illustrated  experimental!}  by 
small  hollow  chambers,  like  elastic  cap- 
sules, immersed  in  water  and  kept  rap- 
idly pulsating  by  means  of  tubes  con- 
nected with  a rapidly  alternating  pump. 

But  to  me  it  appears  that  vibration  is 
not  a sufficiently  fundamental  and  unal- 
terable property  of  matter  to  constitute 
a likely  explanation  of  so  extraordinarily 
fixed  and  permanent  an  effect  as  gravi- 
tation: that  must  surely  depend  on 
something  constitutional  and  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  very  existence  of  the  ulti- 
mate unit  of  matter. 

So  we  are  driven  back  to  the  idea  of 
a tension  in  the  ether,  set  up  at  the 
moment  when  an  electron  came  into 
existence!  But  how  an  electron  can  be 
brought  into  existence,  or  what  an  elec- 
tron is,  we  do  not  know,  though  we  may 
not  always  remain  ignorant.  Newton 
himself,  however,  perceived  that  such 
a tension — if  it  could  be  deduced  as  an 
inseparable  consequence  of  matter,  or  if 
its  existence  could  be  otherwise  demon- 
strated— would  do  what  was  wanted. 
For  in  his  “Optical  Queries” — those  in- 
teresting suggestions  m the  interrogative 
form  which  are  appended  to  editions  of 
his  Optics  issued  late  in  life — he  shows 
that  if  the  pressure  of  this  medium  is 
less  in  the  neighborhood  of  dense  bodies 
than  at  great  distances  from  them,  dense 
bodies  will  be  drawn  toward  one  another; 
and  that  if  the  diminution  of  pressure  is 
inversely  as  the  distance  from  the  dense 
body,  the  law  will  be  that  of  gravitation. 
“The  next  step,  as  he  points  out,  is  to 
account  for  this  inequality  of  pressure  in 
the  medium;  and  as  he  was  not  able 
to  do  this,  he  left  the  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  gravity  as  a problem  to  succeed- 
ing ages.  ’ So  says  Clerk-Maxwell. 

The  problem  is  just  as  biting  now  as 
it  was  when  that  was  written,  and 
perhaps  its  difficulty  is  intensified  rath- 
er than  alleviated  by  the  enormously 
stronger  electric  attractions  and  repul- 
sions which  are  now  known  to  occur 
between  electrons  and  between  electri- 
cally charged  atoms — the  latter  being  the 
forces  of  chemical  affinity.  For  between 
the  smallest  material  units  the  electric 


attraction  is,  so  to  speak,  infinitely 
stronger  than  any  gravitation  attrac- 
tion; we  are  not  really  sure  that  elec- 
trons gravitate  at  all.  Their  gravitation, 
if  it  exists — as  I think  it  probably  does — 
must  be  the  merest  residue,  some  irre- 
ducible minimum  which  characterizes  all 
without  regard  to  sign. 

It  is  singular  that  there  is  no  known 
gravitational  repulsion,  that  it  is  all  at- 
traction: that  there  is  not  a principle 
of  “levity”  as  well  as  a principle  of 
“gravity” ! Some  have  surmised  that  in 
the  course  of  ages  all  the  matter  which 
repelled  our  kind  has  absented  itself  and 
gone  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  infinity. 
But  surely  some  might  have  been  me- 
chanically entangled  or  entrapped  for 
our  edification.  Most  likely,  however, 
no  such  general  repulsion  exists.  Elec- 
trical repulsion  exists,  of  course  — an 
electrostatic  force  depending  on  the  first 
power  of  electrostatic  charge  and  there- 
fore depending  on  the  sign  of  that  charge 
— but  in  addition  to  this  large  effect 
there  may  be  a minute  residue  or  surplus 
depending  on  some  even  power  of  the 
charge,  a residue  excessively,  hopelessly 
minute. 

We  can  reckon  that  the  gravitation- 
al force  between  two  electrons,  at  any 
distance  apart,  is  to  their  electrical  at- 
traction or  repulsion  at  the  same  dis- 
tance in  the  ratio  of  I to  1,000,000,000,- 
000,000,  the  numbers  of  ciphers  in  the 
denominator  of  this  fraction  being  fif- 
teen. Yet  if  such  an  almost  infinitesimal 
but  unalterable  uniform  constant  residue 
of  stress  should  ever  be  shown  to  be 
produced  in  the  ether  by  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  singularity  in  it  which  we 
call  an  electron — or  whatever  the  unit 
of  matter  may  turn  out  to  be  — then 
the  whole  business  of  astronomy  can  be 
worked,  and  the  gigantic  forces  between 
sun  and  planets  will  be  accounted  for. 
For  electrical  forces,  however  relatively 
enormous,  cancel  out  in  the  aggregate 
because  they  are  of  opposite  sign;  but 
the  ridiculously  small  gravitational  resi- 
due goes  on  piling  itself  up — nothing 
interfering  with  it  or  diminishing  any 
part  of  it — until  the  mutual  force  of 
planetary  gravitational  attraction  be- 
comes millions  of  millions  of  tons. 
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Stranlagh  of  the  Gold  Coast 


BY  a B.  LAY  CASTER 


ANEAOB  stood  on 
».htv  • .:  p??ttV3  It  g 
ivi  ''‘V--  -huily  bgute  in 
gi  4 kni^rh'or|;:ers,  white 
MS.  mraCyv  itsd.  cap  — - and 
watched.  a half-dozen 
' ■ rot  men  detach 

thtot'eefvt-;:4-,  iw<  hy  heft  of 

pines  above  him  and  shoot  down  th^ 
wide  slope  of  the  Eikelshorn  on  the  lohg, 
graceful  ski,  lie  watched with  eyes 
narrowed  and  his-  hard,  ' wind -burned 
face  eager;  and  then,  as  a wild  haired 
boy  arrived  at  hts  feet  in  a smother  of 
snow,  he  demanded,  sharply: 

“Where’s  your  sister,  God ffev?” 

The  boy  picketl  himself  up,  shook  the 
clinging  snow  from  head  and  neck,  and 
examined  his  left  ski. 

“Sprung  again,”  he  said?  in  disgust y 
“lust  my  luck.  What?  Is  is  Hilary? 
She  is  coming  down  thy  path.  Sprung, 
too,  1 think.  . - . or  she  rikkeii  her  ankle. 
No,  it  isn’t  bad ; she  said  she  didn’t 
want  any  help.” 

Stranlagh  unstrapped  his  ski  with 
quick  hands,  thrust .''them  upright  in  the 
snow,  and  turned  irito  the  steep  path 
with  the  short,  straight  step  born of  much 
walking  through  Afrij&h  jungles.  Seven 
years  tin  the  Gold  Coast  had  riot  left  him 
with  mugh  grace  of  manner,  nor  much 
knowledge  of  rhe  softer  side  of  life. 
Fever;  daily  battle  against  the  grosser 
passions,  against  ignorance,  loneliness, 
and  that  insidious  system  of  corruption 
which  pyeyails  among  native  officials — 
all  this  had  developed  the- ruler  in  him, 
and  something  of  th£  brute.  He  knew 
women  and  love  by  books*  ebiefty— and 
by  the  native  lives  under  his  hand.  He 
knew-  men  as  beings  pyide  ;to  grapple  as 
best  they  might  and  as  best  they  chose 
With  an  unclean  savagery  and  a yet  more 
unclean  civilization;  and  he  had  brought 
to  these  winter  sports  among  the  Swiss 
mountains  very  much  the  same  indiffer- 
ence to  the  personal  and  the  same  atten- 
tion to  detail  which  had  given  him  his 


commissiooersbip  at  the  hands  of  a dis- 


tirnemy  hut  ar  this  time  he  Was  set- 
ting hinisnlf  35tkadilv  to  the  learning  of 
both,  m full  that  another  two 

months  would  see  him  hack  at  Accra 
wirb  all  the  old  joys  and  the  old  torments 
awaiting  him.  A hew  one  would  be  added 
by  them  and  wnl.v  Btl ary  Cfephyne  could 
ykll^him  if  it  was  going  to  he  joy  or  tor- 
niieht..  And  he  had  not  asked  her  yet. 
For  some  time  St  ranlagh  had  understood 
that  to  dance  and  skate-  and  ski  with 
Hilary'  was  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as 
to  go  through  those  movements  with 
any  of  the  other  girls  who  crowded  the 
toboggan-runs  and  the  rink  and  the 
skiing-grounds;  and,  being  rigid  in  the 
grain,  and  with  no  knowledge  of  that 
passion  which  shakes  a matt  to  his  foun- 
dation, he  believed  that  he  loved  the 
giri  But,  in  truthv  Straftiggh,  District 
Commissioner  of  the  Gold  Coast,  was  as 
yet  the  lover  of  duty  only,  and  of  a plain 
English  honor  upheld  in  a savage  land. 

His  way”  lay  straight  Up  through  the 
pine-forest,  indigo  now  in  shadow,  and 
rtist-red  where  the  dying  sun  smote  it. 
The  tang  of  resin  was  clean  and  strong 
round  him,  and  through  the  crystal  still- 
ness quivered  the  faint  tinkle  of  sledge- 
bells  far  below  in  the  valley.  The  sharp 
air  heated  his  blood  and  quickened  the 
natural  virility  in  him;  and  so  he  went 
to  meet  the  one  woman,  tteading  blind 
imd  blundering  into  his  fate  as  nine  men 
ouv  of  ten  V ill  do.. 

Where  a dead  pine  jutted  over  the 
track  he  saw  her  small  and  tired,  and 
dragging  her  ski  behind  her,  hut  she 
laughed  :is  he  took  them  from  her 
roughly. 

“ Haven't  you  any  sense,  Miss  Cle- 
phane?“  he  said.  “’You’re  as  jattle,  as  a 


cat. 


“ Please  say  ‘ a kitten,’  ” she  p 
‘And  don’t  look  so  cross.” 
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“Why  didn’t  you  make  Godfrey  help 
you?  How  did  you  hurt  yourself?  Is  it 
painful?  You  must  take  my  arm.  . . 

A note  of  possession  which  he  did  not 
know  was  there  made  the  girl  draw  back 
with  a quick  pucker  between  her  white 
bi;ows. 

“Not  for  worlds,”  she  said.  “Alone  I 
did  it  and  alone  I’ll  pay  the  cost.  That 
is  the  kind  of  ethics  you’re  always  teach- 
ing me.  But  you  can  carry  my  ski.” 

Stranlagh  looked  down  on  her,  biting 
his  lips.  Her  small,  brilliant  face  was 
paler  than  usual,  and  the  dark,  deep- 
lashed  eyes  showed  pain. 

“Will  you  take  my  arm?”  he  said, 
again.  “If  not  I shall  carry  you  as  well 
as  the  ski.” 

She  made  a little  grimace  and  put  her 
loved  hand  on  the  jersey  sleeve.  “You 
ave  the  most  gracefully  persuasive 
manner  of  any  one  I know,”  she  said. 
“Do  men  ever  disobey  you,  Mr.  Stran- 
lagh?” 

“Not  often;  and  not  generally  twice 
— except  one  man.” 

His  tone  changed,  and  her  face  with 
it;  for  she  received  impressions  with  a 
marvelous  quickness,  and  through  these 
brief  weeks  of  friendship  Stranlagh  had 
admitted  her  somewhat  fully  into  that 
arena  of  struggle  and  punishment  which 
interpreted  life  to  him.  Grim  stories  he 
had  told  her,  with  a merciless  directness 
which  a man  seldom  uses  to  a girl;  and 
it  said  much  for  Stranlagh’s  innate  hon- 
esty that  not  even  red  parted  lips  and 
wide  sweet  eyes  could  make  him  paint 
himself  a bigger  man  than  he  was. 

“Tell  me  about  that  man,”  she  said. 
“He  was  somebody  special,  wasn’t  he?” 

“Yes;  a forestry  officer  and  a friend 
of  mine — once.  I gave  him  a horse- 
whipping out  in  the  bush  just  before  I 
left,  and  I fancy  he’ll  finish  me  off  when 
I get  back,  if  he  can.  They’ve  given  me 
another  year  in  the  same  district.” 

“Finish  you.  . . . Do  you  mean  that 
he  would  kill  you?” 

“Well — men  disappear  occasionally, 
you  know;  especially  in  that  wild  coun- 
try up  the  Volta.  I brought  it  on  my- 
self, of  course,  for  I nearly  killed  him. 
I have  more  than  once  wished  that  I had. 
Some  men  ought  to  be  wiped  off  the 
earth.  They  pollute  it.  Miss  Clephane, 
you’ll  catch  cold  if  you  stand  still.” 


His  tone  had  been  indifferent,  except 
in  the  last  words. 

“Oh  . . . why  do  you  never  talk  like 
an  ordinary  man?  You — you  always 
sound  as  if  you  were  a bit  of  the  Old 
Testament,  somehow.” 

Stranlagh  laughed,  but  his  eyes  had 
hardened.  “ There  is  a good  deal  of  the 
Old  Testament  along  the  Gold  Coast,” 
he  admitted,  “ but  I’m  sorry  I spoke  of 
it.  I forgot  I was  talking  to  a girl.  We 
don’t  talk  to  many  out  there,  you  see. 
And  we  so  often  get  down  to  bed-rock 
that  I’m  afraid  it  makes  us  brutal.  I 
have  been  brutal  now.  I’m  sorry.  For- 
give me.” 

He  took  her  arm,  felt  the  trem- 
bling of  it,  and  stooped  to  peer  into  her 
white  face.  “Good  Lord!”  he  said. 
“What  is  it?  What  have  I done? 
Hilary,  . . . have  I frightened  you  as 
much  as  all  that?  Hilary  ...” 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and 
the  soft  slimness  of  it  fired  him.  She 
winced  from  his  voice  and  touch;  and 
then  his  grip  tightened  on  her,  and  in  a 
moment  the  Stranlagh  whom  men  knew 
as  impregnable  in  his  fortress  of  justice 
and  discipline  was  gone  before  a wave 
of  overmastering  passion  which  almost 
swept  him  off  his  feet.  His  words  came 
in  a burst — stammering,  fierce,  pleading; 
his  breath  was  close  against  her  forehead, 
and  in  the  shadows  under  the  pine-trees 
his  dark,  rugged  face  was  a thing  that 
terrified  her.  She  flung  up  her  arm  to 
ward  him  off. 

“Don’t  . . . oh,  please  don’t,”  she 
cried.  “I’m  sorry.  Oh,  I’m  sorry.” 

“Sorry?”  He  brushed  her  words 
aside.  “No.  You  have  no  cause  to  be 
sorry.  I love  you  . . . love  you  . . . 
love  you!  And  you  shall  love  me.  I’ll 
teach  you,  I’ll  teach  you!  Hilary,  you 
don’t  know  what  love  is.  It  can  do 
anything.  It  can  make  the  whole  world 
go  as  a man  wants — ” 

“Oh,  I know.”  Her  voice  was  muffled. 
“Men  always  think  that  when  they  love. 
You  are  all  dynamiters  by  nature,  and 
I might  have  known  . . . but  I didn’t, 
and  I am  sorry  . . . sorry.  You  seemed 
so  much  older,  so  wrapped  up  in  your 
work.  Mr.  Stranlagh  . . . please,  Mr. 
Stranlagh,  forget  this  and  let  us  be 
friends.” 

“Friends?”  he  said.  “When  I love 
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you?  Friends?  No!  I can’t  be  friends 
with  you  any  more.  I — God ! It  won’t 
go  into  words,  but  I love  you!  Do  you 
near?  I love  you!  Wait  till  I kiss  you 
and  you’ll  know!” 

His  arm  came  closely  round  her  shoul- 
ders and  he  pulled  her  hands  from  before 
her  face.  And  then,  when  he  believed 
that  nothing  in  heaven  or  hell  could  have 
come  between  her  lips  and  his,  her 
steady  words  held  him  back. 

“I  do  know  it,”  she  said.  “You  have 
done  me  high  honor,  Mr.  Stranlagh,  and 
ou  must  not  spoil  it  now.  Take  me 
ome,  for  I am  tired  and  my  foot  aches, 
and  to-night  you  may  speak  to  me 
again.” 

He  did  not  answer,  nor  did  he  loose 
her.  And  the  tears  Were  in  her  voice 
when  she  spoke  again,  for  well  she  knew 
what  she  had  done  to  him. 

“Mr.  Stranlagh,  will  you  please  help 
me  home?  I am  so  tired.” 

He  stepped  back  slowly  and  there  was 
a sharp  moment  of  tension.  Then  he 
offered  his  arm.  “If  you  don’t  mind,” 
he  said,  and  his  voice  was  low.  “There 
are  so  many  roots  to  stumble  on  along 
this  track.” 

Her  light  hand  fell  on  his  arm  in- 
stantly, and  Stranlagh  set  his  lips,  resist- 
ing the  desire  to  crush  it  against  him. 
And  together  they  went  back;  down  the 
dark,  winding  path  where  frost  was 
already  spreading  its  slippery  film; 
across  the  little  valley  sunk  in  the  trans- 
lucent blue  of  evening,  and  up  the 
narrow  village  street  where  lighted  shops 
filled  with  carven  Christs  and  brown 
bears  and  zwerge  attracted  the  * gay 
crowds  coming'  back  from  the  toboggan- 
runs. 

Stranlagh  never  cared  to  look  back  on 
that  walk.  Love  of  women  had  hitherto 
been  to  him  a meaningless  formula  used 
by  other  men;  but  now  love  had  leaped 
on  him  as  a live  thing,  a blazing  fire  fed 
with  the  fuel  of  many  empty  and  strenu- 
ous years.  The  Jong  lashes  lying  on  the 
girlish  cheeks;  the  slim  outline  in  the 
close-fitting  jersey  costume;  the  quiver 
in  her  young  voice  as  she  spoke — all 
these  things  meant  to  Stranlagh  now 
something  beyond  interpretation,  so  that 
the  sweat  was  on  his  forehead  and  his 
face  was  stiff  with  repression  when  he 
left  her  in  the  lighted  corridor  at  the 
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hotel  and  locked  himself  in  his  room. 
And  here  he  tried  to  face  that  which  this 
last  hour  had  done  to  him — to  him,  big 

iohn  Stranlagh,  with  his  level  head  ana 
is  keen  common-sense  and  his  disgust 
at  the  weaknesses  of  other  men. 

“.  . . but  she’s  so  little,”  he  said, 
helplessly.  “It  would  have  crushed  her 
if  I had — held  -her — as  I — ” With  a 
roan  he  gripped  his  arms  together  over 
is  breast  and  walked  through  the  room, 
fighting  to  regain  his  lost  poise. 

“It  happens  to  us  all,  I suppose,”  he 
found  himself  saying.  “We  can’t  escape. 
It  is  just  a madness — a drunkenness.  I 
shall  get  over  it.  Even  if  she  does  not 
care,  I shall  get  over  it.  This  happens  to 
us  all.” 

But  casuistry  was  of  little  help  to  him 
now,  and  when  he  followed  Hilary  into 
the  lounge  after  dinner  his  hard  face  was 
drawn  and  dark.  “ I have  brought  some 
photographs  to  show  you,”  he  said. 
‘Will  you  come  into  the  drawing-room? 
They  are  going  to  dance  directly,  and  the 
musicians  will  be  in  here.” 

She  shook  her  head,  and  under  the 
dark  mist  of  her  hair  and  against  her 
white  shoulders  her  rich  color  seemed  to 
have  paled.  In  the  close  yellow  dra- 
peries she  gave  Stranlagh  the  impression 
of  a flower  folded  into  its  sheath,  and  he 
looked  down  at  her  with  the  pulses  ham- 
mering in  his  temples. 

“I  nave  ordered  my  coffee  in  here,” 
she  said.  “I  don’t  mind  the  German 
band,  for  it  is  really  Swiss,  you  know.” 

“You  are  afraid  of  me,”  he  said, 
sharply. 

“I  think  I am — a little.  . . . Are  these 
the  photographs?” 

She  spread  them  on  her  silken  lap, 
and  took  the  coffee  the  waiter  brought. 
Stranlagh  ordered  some  for  himself,  and 
then  he  sat  still,  seeking  words  that 
would  not  come.  What  could  he  say  to 
her  here,  where  people  were  passing  and 
the  long-haired  orchestra  was  already 
tuning  up  ? What  cruelty  made  her  keep 
him  here?  Cruelty  ...  or  was  it  fear? 
He  sickened  suddenly,  and  his  eyes  went 
blind  with  shame  and  misery.  How  was 
he  to  humble  himself  to  her?  How  was 
he  to  make  her  understand?  And  then 
he  heard  her  speaking — softly,  but  very 
distinctly. 

“Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
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to  tell  you  up  on  the  plateau,”  she  said, 
“but  ...  I couldn’t.  I am  more  sorry 
than  I can  say  about  this,  Mr.  Stranlagh. 
I like  you  so  much,  and  ...  I have 
hurt  you  so  much.  No;  wait  till  I have 
finished.  I can  never  give  you  what  you 
ask,  Mr.  Stranlagh,  because  there  is 
some  one  else.” 

There  was  a little  silence.  The  fair 
Swiss  waiter  brought  coffee,  and  Stran- 
lagh took  four  lumps — he  heard  himself 
counting  them.  Laughter  came  from 
the  big  room  beyond  where  the  men 
were  taking  their  partners.  Stranlagh 
said,  slowly: 

“Would  you  mind  repeating  that?  I 
am  not  sure  that  I heard.” 

“There  is — another  man.  We  have 
loved  each  other  ever  since  I was  a little 
girl,  but  he  will  not  be  officially  engaged 
until  he  has  a better  position.  He  is  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  too.  Perhaps  you  may 
even  have  met  him,  though  I nave  not 
heard  you  speak  of  him.  But  that  is 
why  I nave  liked  to  talk  to  you  so  much, 
and  why,  when  you  spoke  of  men  disap- 
pearing, I was  so  afraid — for  him.  I am 
>eing  very  frank  and  very  cruel  to  you, 
put  it  is  best.  I think  you  would  sooner 
tave  it  straight  out.  You  are  not  a 
coward.” 

She  stopped  with  her  breath  short- 
ened, and  she  did  not  look  at  him. 
Across  the  lounge  the  string  band  was 
now  playing  a wild  waltz,  and  figures 
swayed  in  couples  past  the  distant  open 
door.  Stranlagh  sat  silent,  staring  at 
the  floor.  He  had  known  that  he  might 
have  to  meet  this.  He  told  himself  that 
he  had  known  he  might,  but  the  words 
conveyed  no  sense. 

“Another  man,”  said  his  brain,  slowly. 
“Another  man.” 

And  then  the  primal  instinct  of  pos- 
session and  conquest  shouted  suddenly 
that  there  could  be  no  other  man.  His 
fingers  twitched  and  his  nostrils  widened 
slightly,  like  those  of  an  animal  scenting 
blood.  There  should  be  no  other  man! 
He  raised  his  head  sharply,  and  the 
swollen  veins  in  his  temples  and  the  light 
in  his  eyes  sent  a shiver  running  through 
the  girl’s  body.  She  caught  up  the  pho- 
tographs hurriedly. 

“Oh,  tell  me  about  these,”  she  said. 
“What  a dear  little  black  baby!  And 
are  all  the  West  African  villages  like  this 


one?  . . . Oh!  You  have  Harry  here! 
You  have!  And  you  never  told  me  you 
knew  him!” 

Stranlagh  looked  stupidly  at  the  hand- 
' ent  face  grinning  out  of  the 

said,  after  a pause,  “I  told 

rou  about  him  . . . the  forestry  officer 
horsewhipped.” 

She  dropped  the  handful  scattering  on 
the  floor,  and  her  eyes  flamed  at  him  out 
of  a white  face.  “That,”  she  cried,  “is 
the  man  I love — the  man  I am  going  to 
marry!” 

If  passionate  pride  and  tenderness 
could  have  crowned  her  lover  at  that 
moment,  her  words  would  have  done  it. 
Stranlagh’s  eyes  met  hers;  blankly  at 
first,  and  then  with  a something  in  them 
which  she  did  not  understand — never 
could  have  understood.  They  seemed 
to  bore  into  her,  those  eyes,  with  their 
terrible  intensity.  Then  they  left  hers 
abruptly,  and  Stranlagh  got  up  and 
walked  down  the  lounge  in  silence. 

She  looked  after  him,  numb  and  white- 
faced; seeing  the  burly  brute  strength  of 
his  shoulders  under  the  well-made  coat, 
the  dogged  set  of  the  head  on  the  thick 
neck,  the  big,  clenched  hand  burned 
almost  to  blackness  by  rough  work  and 
exposure.  There  was  scarcely  any  sen- 
sation in  her  at  this  moment,  but  dimly 
she  knew  that  the  very^demon  of  evil  had 
hold  of  the  man  who  walked  down  the 
empty  lounge  to  the  door  beyond  which 
the  dancers  whirled,  and  then  turned  and 
came  back  to  her.  He  came  slowly, 
pulled  up  his  chair,  and  sat  down  again, 
and ‘she  did  not  look  at  him.  But  she 
shivered  as  she  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

“I  don’t  know  how  to  say  it  to  you,” 
he  said  at  last,  and  his  voice  was  strange. 
“I  don’t  see  what  I can  say  without 
making  you — suspect  me.  You  must 
not  marry  Yorke,  Miss  Clephane.  Any 
one  who  knows  him  well  would  tell  you 
that.” 

“Oh,  be  a man!”  she  said,  very  low. 
“ Because  you  hate  him,  and  because  you 
think  he  may  . . . hurt  you  for  what 
you  have  done  to  him  . . . don’t  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
here  and  traduce  him  to  me.” 

“I  knew  you  would  think  that,”  he 
said,  slowly.  “It  is  not  the  truth,  Miss 
Clephane.  I am  not  saying  this  because 
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of  what  I have  discovered  you  to  be  to 
me.  I am  saying  it  because  I know  the 
man.” 

He  stopped,  breathihg  unevenly.  She 
knew  that  she  was  in  the  presence  of 
a torture  and  a self-control  infinitely 
reater  than  she  could  comprehend,  ana 
er  flesh  chilled.  But  indignation  and 
love  rose  up  in  her. 

“And  do  you  think  I don’t  know 
him?”  she  said.  “Do  you  think  that 
your  words  can  mean  anything  to  me — 
you  who  own  that  you  have — have  in- 
sulted him?  Physically  you  may  be 
stronger  than  he  is — I suppose  you  are 
— but  mentally!  Oh,  you  coward ! You 
hate  him,  and  you  want  me,  and  so  you 
stoop  to  this!” 

Her  cheeks  flamed  now,  and  her  eyes 
shone.  Stranlagh  watched  her  steadily. 
This  very  passion  for  her  lover  made  her 
even  more  lovely,  more  desirable.  But 
pity  and  horror  had  quenched  self  in  him 
for  the  time. 

“You  are  mistaken,”  he  said.  “I  can’t 
give  you  particulars  about  this,  but  if 
you  wish  I will  give  them  to  Godfrey. 
He  may  be  able  to  convince  you.” 

“You  are  afraid  to  tell  me  a lie,  but 
you  would  tell  it  to  Godfrey.  He  is 
young  enough  to  be  easily  persuaded! 
Oh,  you  are  clever,  Mr.  Stranlagh!  And 
you  are  brave!” 

She  bit  her  lips,  struggling  against 
burning  tears,  and  Stranlagh  stood  up. 

“Come  into  the  drawing-room,”  he 
said,  abruptly.  “We  must  get  to  the 
end  of  this,  and  there  will  be  a crowd  in 
here  directly.” 

The  music  had  stopped,  and  in  the 
next  room  he  shut  the  door  and  turned 
to  her;  and  the  hard  mask  of  his  face 
was  white  and  the  hair  on  his  temples 
was  wet. 

“I  think  you  have  got  some  of  the 
qualities  of  a man,”  he  said.  “You  ex- 
pect a voucher  for  the  truth  of  this.  I 
can’t  give  it  to  you.  I must  ask  you  to 
believe  me  without  it,  and  I know  that 
I am  asking  much.  Yorke  has  not  been 
on  the  Gold  Coast  very  long,  Miss  Cle- 
phane;  but  I have  seen  him  rather  often, 
and  I have  seen  his  deterioration — and 
I have  heard  of  it.  He  is  a fairly  good 
officer — when  his  pleasures  give  him  time 
for  his  work.” 

They  faced  each  other;  the  girl  wide- 


eyed, with  parted  lips,  and  the  man  re- 
pressed into  a merciless  quiet. 

“You  mean  that  others  besides  your- 
self speak  evil  of  him  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  do  not  believes  it.  I shall  never 
believe  it.  I love  him.  If  he  came  to 
me — here — now — do  you  think  that  any- 
thing you  could  do  or  say  would  keep 
me  from  him?  I tell  you  that  noth- 
ing could.  Nothing  in  all  the  world! 
Nothing!” 

Stranlagh  looked  at  her  with  his  lips 
drawn  in,  and  between  his  narrowed 
lids  showed  appreciation  of  her  spirit  and 
something  of  the  temper  which  made 
him  feared  along  the  coast. 

“Then  there  is  just  this  to  say,”  he 
said.  “Yorke  shall  not  marry  you  if  I 
can  help  it.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Just  that.  Yorke  shall  not  marry 
you  if  I can  help  it.” 

“Do  you  still  expect  to  marry  me 
yourselfr’ 

His  face  attested  to  the  thrust  for  a 
moment.  “No,”  he  said,  shortly. 

“Then  you  would  kill  him,  perhaps?” 
Her  lip  lifted  over  her  white  teeth  in  a 
fine  scorn. 

“I  may  have  to — in  self-defense.  But 
I can  arrange  something,  I think.  His 
character  and  his  position  won’t  stand 
against  mine  out  there,  Miss  Clephane.” 

He  had  no  more  thought  of  sparing 
her  than  of  sparing  himself.  Remember- 
ing three  days  spent  in  the  rains  with 
Yorke  in  a little  native  village  near 
Angomeda,  it  did  not  seem  possible  that 
he  should  spare  her.  His  face  may  have 
shown  it,  for  suddenly  her  courage 
failed,  and  she  flung  out  her  hands  to 
him. 

“You  don’t  understand,”  she  said, 
jiteously.  “I  have  loved  him  all  my 
ife.  You  think  you  know  what  love  is, 
>ut  you  can’t.  Three  weeks  ago  you 
lad  never  seen  me,  and  I loved  Harry 
when  I was  a little  girl  . . . oh,  just  a 
little  girl,  and  he  was  good  to  me.  I 
want  nim  every  day  of  my  life,  you 
know.  _ I don’t  think  you  could  wish  to 
keep  him  away  from  me  if  you  under- 
stood that.  You  couldn’t,  could  you? 
I — I suppose  you  quarreled  about  some- 
thing, and — and  you  know  he  will  pay 
you  back  now.  But  you  are  so  much 
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older  than  he,  and  so  strong.  You — 
you  couldn’t  revenge  yourself  on  him 
just  because  I can’t  love  you  . . . 
could  you?  A man  wouldn’t  ever  do 
that.” 

The  round,  girlish  face  and  neck 
seemed  to  hav'  thinned,  and  the  tears 
ran  down  her  face.  “Tell  me  that  you 
won’t  ever  do  anything  to  him,”  she 
pleaded. 

“ I can’t  tell  you  that.” 

Stranlagh’s  voice  was  harsh,  and  his 
eyes  were  turned  from  her. 

“You  must  tell  me.  Ohl . . . how  do 
you  think  I could  live  without  him, 
now?” 

“I  can’t.  Miss  Clephane,  a little  pain 
is  better  than  a lifetime  of  it.  You  would 
have  a lifetime  of  it  with  Yorke,  and  I 
mean  to  prevent  that  if  I can.  Other 
fellows  would  tell  me  that  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  mine.  I can’t  help  that.  I only 
know  that  I will  keep  him  away  from 
you  if  I can.” 

His  words  were  rough  and  blunt.  He 
did  not  move  or  look  at  her.  And  she 
put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  not 
knowing  the  forces,  with  which  she 
played. 

“You  couldn’t,”  she  said,  again.  “Ah, 
you  couldn’t  be  so  cruel  to  me.  Promise 
that  you  won’t.  What  can  I do  to  make 
you  promise?  You  can — can  kiss  me  if 
you  like.  You  can  put  your  arms  round 
me  as  you  wanted  to  this  afternoon.  I 
will  let  you  do  that  if  you  will  be  good 
to  Harry — and  to  me.” 

Her  palms  were  soft  against  his  neck, 
against  his  ears.  She  leaned  to  him,  with 
her  brave  soul  in  the  eyes  deep  with 
tears  and  the  color  flooding  her  up- 
turned face.  Stranlagh  stood  still.  The 
trip-hammer  pulses  were  beating  in  his 
brain  again  and  a wild  devil  was  leaping 
along  his  blood.  Suddenly  he  moved, 
taking  her  by  the  shoulders  and  drawing 
her  near  him.  She  did  not  resist,  and 
the  faint  scent  from  her  cloudy  hair  and 
her  clothes  dizzied  him.  He  drew  her 
nearer,  feeling  the  chill  of  her  flesh  under 
his  hands.  His  throat  seemed  closed  and 
his  eyes  blind,  and  those  trip-hammer 
pulses  beat — beat.  Then  he  loosed  her 
so  suddenly  that  she  staggered,  and 
walked  away  down  the  room  with  his 
head  bent  and  his  hands  twitching. 

She  dropped  sideways  into  a chair  and 


lay  there,  with  her  head  down  on  the  arm 
of  it,  and  presently  he  came  back,  look- 
ing at  her  with  the  mask  over  his  face 
again. 

“Are  you  going  to  faint?”  he  said. 
“Women  always  do  that  when  they  can- 
not get  what  they  want,  don’t  they?” 
Then  he  stooped  lower,  but  he  did  not 
touch  her.  “Hilary,”  he  said,  “I  am 
interfering  in  what  most  men  would  say 
is  no  affair  of  mine,  but  you  are  not 
going  to  desecrate  yourself  if  I can  pre- 
vent it.  Won’t  you  believe  me  when  I 
say  that  I know  more  of  the  world  than 
you  do?” 

“I  love  him,”  she  said,  half-suffocated. 
“ I can’t  believe  harm  of  him.  I can’t.” 

“That  ends  it,  I fancy,”  said  Stran- 
lagh, and  stood  up.  “I  think  I had 
better  not  say  any  more.” 

“Nol”  She  sprang  up,  facing  him 
with  her  last  spurt  of  power.  “ If  any- 
thing happens  to  him  you  shall  not  go 
free.  I will — will — ” 

“What?”  he  said,  and  his  lips  twisted 
to  a half-smile. 

“I  will  tell  every  one  that  you  threat- 
ened him  because — ” 

He  looked  at  her  steadily,  knowing 
this  for  his  last  leave-taking  and  seeing 
with  a curious  distinctness  the  delicate 

Kink  oval  of  her  nails  and  the  flutter  of 
er  breast  where  some  red  winter  roses 
touched  the  white. 

“Miss  Clephane,”  he  said,  “you  are 
very  young,  and  you  will  get  over  this. 
You  have  plenty  of  courage  and  . . . 
ou  are  very  young,  and  youth  is  the 
est  doctor  of  all.  I — I — ” he  hesitated 
and  stammered.  “Oh,  forget  us  both 
as  soon  as  you  can,”  he  said.  “That’s 
the  only  thing  for  you  to  do.” 

He  turned,  and  she  held  out  her  hands 
with  a little  inarticulate  cry.  The  blood 
ran  up  his  drawn  face,  and  he  made  one 
step  back.  Then  he  shook  his  head  and 
went  out  quickly. 

“When  massa  no  stop  man  die. 
Man  die.  When  massa  no  stop  man 
die-e.” 

Such  chants  from  his  negro  carriers 
were  of  common  occurrence  to  Stranlagh 
when  he  was  on  tour,  and  he  tramped  on 
up  the  road  in  a bleak  indifference,  with 
his  blue-striped  shirt  open  at  the  throat 
and  the  mud  of  the  last  river-crossing 
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still  wet  on  his  riding-breeches.  Up  in 
the  high  tops  a faint  breeze  moved, 
breaking  and  knitting  up  the  pencils  of 
light  that  slid  down  into  the  hot  shadows 
where  cable-thick  lianas  laced  oil-palm 
to  silk-cotton-tree  and  acacia  to  a thou- 
sand others.  Ahead  the  road  narrowed 
far  off  to  a wedge  of  golden  light,  and 
the  hammock  boys  zigzagged  back  and 
forth  in  it,  waiting  until  it  should  please 
massa  to  be  toted  again.  Behind  trailed 
the  carriers  — some  twenty  men  and 
women,  and  a few  children — bearing 
Stranlagh’s  bath,  his  roll  of  bedding,  his 
chop-box,  uniform-case,  rifle,  cartridges, 
and  all  the  other  things  which  are  neces- 
sary when  a white  man  travels  through 
the  forest  in  West  Africa. 

And  in  between  walked  the  white  man 
— silent,  alone,  omnipotent — the  embodi- 
ment of  British  prestige  in  a savage  land, 
and,  at  this  moment,  as  weak  in  spirit 
as  the  smallest  baby  carried  under  its 
mother’s  arm  behind  him.  Stranlagh 
had  been  back  at  his  work  for  two 
months,  and  there  was  very  nearly  a 
ear  of  its  monotonous  routine  before 
im.  Until  now  he  had  neither  loved 
nor  hated  that  routine.  It  was  his  duty, 
and  he  had  performed  it  with  a conscien- 
tious impersonality  which  took  no  great 
toll  of  either  mind  or  body.  Occasion- 
ally in  the  past  he  had  been  moved  to 
deep  feeling,  as  when  he  thrashed  Yorke, 
and  when  he  made  a forced  march  in  the 
rains  to  rescue  a man  from  the  fetish 
priests.  But — and  this  was  the  vital 
point  with  Stranlagh — he  had  hitherto 
lived  as  an  official  more  than  as  a man. 
Now,  in  these  last  months,  he  was  living 
as  a man  only.  He  had  looked  on  the 
one  woman  and  she  had  found  favor  in 
his  eyes,  and  then  the  sword  had  come 
between,  turning  him  back  to  walk  his 
track  through  the  world  alone. 

It  was  very  still  here,  in  this  funnel 
of  the  forest  sprinkled  with  yellow  light, 
and  it  was  unbelievably  hot.  Occasion- 
ally a small  monkey  swung  noiselessly 
through  the  branches  to  disappear  in 
some  deeper  covert;  occasionally  a par- 
rot screamed  sharply  or  a bird-chatter 
rang  out  and  stopped.  But  through  the 
hours  the  monotonous  hum  of  insects 
and  the  padding  of  naked  feet  in  the 
dust  and  the  slow  intoned  chant  of  the 
carriers  seemed  only  a part  of  the  intense 


hush  of  an  ancient  and  nerveless  world. 
Now  and  again  a thick  mouse-like  smell 
told  Stranlagh  where  the  great  fruit- 
eating bats  were  hung  up  in  some  leafy 
shade,  waiting  for  the  night,  and  many 
times  the  strange,  sensuous  odor  from  a 
hidden  orchid  clouded  his  brain  as  if 
with  incense  or  the  scent  from  a woman’s 
hair. 

That  scent  wound  itself  in  with  Stran- 
lagh’s thoughts — wit-h  his  life.  A wom- 
an’s hair  in  dark,  misty  masses;  a young 
white  throat,  deep  eyes.  . . . Stran- 
lagh saw  them  on  the  walls  of  bare  rest- 
houses  of  nights  now,  and  in  the  flecks 
of  light  on  a dark  pool,  and  in  the  silver 
clouds  of  a full-moon  sky.  Such  things 
are  not  good  for  a lonely  man  in  a West 
African  forest  to  think  about,  especially 
when  he  has  a touch  of  fever  on  him  ana 
an  insistent  devil  whispering  in  his  ear. 
Stranlagh  knew  this,  yet  he  aid  not  curb 
himself.  He  did  not  try  to.  There  was 
nothing  with  which  he  cared  to  fill  the 
silent  hours  but  love  for  the  woman  and 
hate  for  the  man.  Yorke  — did  ever 
man  hate  man  before  as  he  loathed  and 
hatred  Yorke?  Many  times  the  man- 
face  shaped  itself  in  his  mind  beside  the 
girl-face:  idly  amused,  good-looking,  as 
women  count  such  things;  but,  to  one 
who  knew,  instinct  with  a hidden  fouL 
ness. 

Stranlagh  shut  his  fist  in  a blind  desire 
to  crash  it  into  that  mocking  face;  and 
he  did  not  realize  that,  day  by  day,  the 
man  primeval  was  stirring  in  him,  shak- 
ing oflF  the  bonds  of  centuries,  blinking 
with  the  intense  little  eyes  of  instinct  out 
of  all  the  painful  teaching  and  dogma- 
tism of  a race.  Stranlagh  wanted  to 
kill.  He  wanted  to  fight  for  the  woman; 
not  in  the  veiled  words  of  an  eflFete  civili- 
zation, but  with  the  fist  and  with  tram- 
pling feet  and  a grip  on  the  choking 
windpipe.  His  teeth  drew  back  from  his 
lips  as  he  thought  of  it;  his  shoulders 
drooped,  and  his  great  hands  gripped. 
He  walked  more  stealthily,  with  nar- 
rowed eyes  glancing  left  and  right,  as  the 
big  white  baboons  walk  on  the  haunted 
hills  of  the  Krobo.  He  was  primeval 
man  again;  conquered  by  his  passions 
of  love  and  hate;  one  with  the  cruel  age- 
old  forest  about  him.  He  was  strong 
— strong!  How  Yorke  had  cried  out 
under  his  horsewhipping!  There  had 
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been  blood  on  the  fellow’s  neck  when  he 
let  him  up:  blood,  like  the  blood  Yorke 
himself  had.  . . . Still  he  walked  on  in 
silence  and  let  his  mind  tread  back 
through  the  centuries  again. 

The  tunnel  opened  sharply  to  scat- 
tered orchard  bush  with  distant  hills 
humping  against  a fading  sky.  Night 
came  fast,  turning  to  ink-black  the  pools 
in  the  coarse  grass.  Isolated  trees  took 
strange  shapes  with  reaching  arms  and 
nodding  heads;  night-birds  began  to 
call,  and  black  patches  of  forest  on 
the  higher  ground  silvered  under  a rising 
moon.  The  great  bats  sheered  by,  wail- 
ing like  unhappy  women,  and  at  some 
far-off  pool  a leopard  was  crying — crying 
insistently.  All  the  winnowed-out  evil 
and  injustice  and  sin  through  which  man 
has  striven  to  carve  his  path  belong  to 
an  African  night — with  the  Redemption 
left  out  of  it.  Stranlagh  forgot  the  ex- 
quisite wonder  of  that  selflessness  and 
purity  and  struggle  by  which  through 
all  the  ages  a handful  of  the  sons  of  men 
have  won  their  rightful  title  of  sons  of 
God.  He  forgot  the  reason  for  pain, 
for  temptation.  Through  the  hours  he 
knew  only  that  the  breath  of  one  woman 
on  his  cheek,  the  touch  of  one  woman’s 
hands  on  his  neck,  had  brought  to  life 
in  him  something  which  not  even  death 
could  kill.  He  knew  that  he  would  very 
shortly  meet  the  man  who  could  take 
those  hands  and  that  young  gracious  self 
of  her  and  do  what  he  chose  with  them. 
And  he  knew,  too,  what  Yorke  would 
choose  to  do. 

The  night  dripped  with  heat,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  hammock-boys  glanced  in 
the  white  light.  Little  red  and  yellow 
gleams  from  cooking  fires  sprang  out  of 
the  shadows  ahead;  a pig  scurried  away 
with  squeaks  of  terror,  and  beside  the 
long,  whitewashed  wall  of  a compound 
dogs  were  barking.  Past  the  palm- 
thatched  huts  built  of  swish,  ana  past 
the  black  occupants  with  their  eager 
greetings,  the  hammock-boys  trotted  up 
to  a verandaed  house  raised  on  stilts,  and 
halted  at  the  steps.  Stranlagh  got  out 
wearily.  He  knew  these  rest-houses, 
with  their  empty  silences  and  their 
scanty  furniture  that  was  but  a travesty 
of  home-comforts.  He  turned  into  the 
front  room  and  his  orderly  pattered  after 
him  distressfully. 


“Oder  massa  go  sit  down  bungalow 
first,’’  he  announced. 

“No  matter.  I take  next  room.” 
Then  he  turned  on  the  threshold.  “What 
name  other  massa?’’  he  asked. 

Keta  interrogated  the  Kroo-boy  who 
was  setting  out  the  other  man’s  bed  and 
bath. 

“Him  name  Massa  Yorke.  . . . For- 
estry,’’ he  said,  and  dived  down  the 
veranda  steps  to  hurl  his  wrath  at  the 
lagging  earners. 

Stranlagh  had  his  meal  out  on  the 
veranda,  and  then  he  lit  his  pipe  and  sat 
still,  waiting  for  Yorke  to  come  up  from 
the  village.  The  shrill  chatter  and  scuf- 
fling with  which  the  carriers  and  his 
special  boys  had  prepared  his  room  for 
the  night  lessened  and  faded  into  an  ab- 
solute silence  with  their  departure  to 
seek  for  quarters  in  the  nearest  com- 
pound. The  rest-house  stood  apart  where 
the  march  of  the  forest  was  stopped  by 
a little  plain,  now  sharply  black  and  sil- 
ver in  moonlight,  and  the  one  sound  in 
a hush  that  seemed  to  fill  the  world  came 
from  a night-bird  saying  “hoo,  hoo, 
hoo,”  all  on  one  note,  somewhere  back 
among  the  trees.  The  stark  mystery  and 
dread  of  the  African  night  was  abroad, 
held  back  a little  round  the  white  man 
by  a kerosene-lamp  placed  on  the  table 
by  his  elbow,  and  making  him  a mark 
for  any  one  who  should  come  to  the 
veranda-end  with  noiseless  feet.  Stran- 
lagh thought  of  this  suddenly  and  blew 
the  light  out.  And  then  he  went  on 
smoking. 

It  did  not  seem  to  him  strange  that 
he  should  meet  Yorke  here.  This  week, 
or  next  week — it  was  all  one.  He  was 
to  meet  him  sometime,  and  that  would 
be  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it.  His 
brain  told  him  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  bully  Yorke,  buy  him  off,  make  him 
false  promises,  fill  him  with  drink  and 
take  him  out  in  the  sun.  Any  one  way 
of  these  might  do,  but  his  blood  told  him 
that  he  probably  would  not  use  any  of 
them.  He  sat  quite  still;  and  his  hands 
were  cold  with  the  chill  of  the  fever  and 
his  head  was  very  hot,  and  he  waited 
for  the  sound  of  feet  over  the  creaking 
boards. 

It  came  at  last,  quick  and  uncertain, 
and  in  the  sharp-cut  moonlight  Yorke 
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stood  and  looked.  do\yn  on  him.  Strr,r>~  the  chief;  and  he  was  no  longer  a w hite 
lagh  did  not  move.  Be  met  those  blue,  rnsn  responsibly  for  the  badge  he  wore, 
blood-shot  gy*s  in  silence,  and  presently  hut.. a beast  stripped  to  hi*  natural  bes- 

Yorke  laughed  * little:  • • .,.  . At  any  other  time  Straniagb 

-'They  me.  yon  were  here,'*  by  would  have  known  this,  but  foceruld  opt 
said.  “I  thought  yoti’d  wait  up  for  me,’*  know  it  now.  The  smell  and  the  blood- 
Straniagb  md  not  move.  Spasvm  of  talnrof  this  African  forest,  the  fever  in 
the  primeval  or  product  of  this  latter*  him  and  the  hate,  the  taunting  words, 
day  civilisation^— .which  was  her  He-  did  Again  the  inarticulate  noise  sounded  in 
not.  knowy  and  perhaps  there  is  rib*  $a  his  throaty  artd  he  moved,  circling  so  as 
much  difference  as  men  like  to  pretend,  to  get  the  other  man  into  the  light. 
Yorke  spoke  again.  There  was  a silence,  with  both  men 

“You  thought  you’d  queer  roe  bathing  f^t  and ^.tfcey&tiy,  Out  of  the 

my  git],  did  you  f"  he  said.  “You  were.  distance  rang  again  the  cry  of  the  leop- 
not  smart  enough,  .Stranlagh.  She  sticks  art!,  a desolate,  animal  cry,  and  on  the 
to  me!’’  ‘ veranda  the  two  who  had  won  through 

Stranlagh's  chaif  fell  over  as  he  lifted  generations  of  pain  and  expiation  to  the 
his  big  body  slowly.  In  some  way  he  dignity  of  immortality  faced  each  other 
had  not  expected  this,  had  not  dreamed  ' with  the  eternal  problem  between  them, 
that  Hilary,  in  her  young  fear  ami  love  Yorke.  dared  not  move;  dared  not 
and  indignation,  would  fling  his  inner  -draw-  attention  to  himself;  and  still 
agony  down  before  the  feet  of  this  round  the  eaves  of  the  veranda  the  big 
man.  bats  were  wailing,  and  still  back  in 

“You  were  hard  put  to  it  when  you  the  hushes  the  night-bird  cried,  “hoo, 
tried  to  shame  me  to  her,”  said  Yorke,  hoo.” 

and  his  words  bit  with  the  hate  in  them,  “ Ixi  the  name  of  God  . . . and  the 
“ Was  that— thrashing-— n'uite  the  thing  Son  . . ..  ” said  Straniagh,  solemnly, 
a decent  man  would  talk  about — to  her?”  And  then  he  whipped  his  great  body 
“ t told  her  before  1 knew  it  was  you,”  round  with  teeth  bared  and  eyes  lit,  and 
said  StmnlagHy  spaded  at  last.  Yorke,  turning  to  flee,  went  down  jUf. 

“ That's  a iieT  You  told  her  because  before  the  rush  of  a battering-ram.  To- 
rt was  part  of  fllf  wraiy  you  chose  to  gether  they  rolled,  gripped  and.  silent, 
revenge  yourself  on  a girl  who  repulsed  and  above-;  then?  the  delicate  black 
your  advances,  y SI**' • tdlft '.tnfe  that  you  tracery  of  the  leaves  moved  in  the  silver 
tried  to  kiss  her.”  light,  and  from  the  bushes  the  bird  cried, 

Straniagh  made  aft  apirnaf hoo,  hoo,*’  and  the.  faint  scent  of 
throat,  fTs  big  body  began  t<‘ stoop  a orchids  among  the  vines  was  like  the 
little  at  the  shoulders,  arid  the  fe  ver  that  scentof  a woman’s  hair, 
flushed  bis  veins  seemed  to  be  turning.  .Yorke  struggled  free  at  last,  and  lay 
the  white  night  mi.  He  would  not  ask  gasping  hi®  breath  back.  Then  he 
if  she  had  told  of  what  carne  after,  but  ct'awlfcdynbahdaand  kneestoStranlagh’s 
he  longed  to  know  as  he  had  never  side,  and  stated  long  into  the  tortured 
longed  even  for  her  touch.  face  upturned  to  the  white  light.  And 

“I  could  have  shot  you  from  the  -aftertbiathetlbSed  the  eyes  and  straight- 
steps,”  said  Yorke.  “but  I didn't  want  ened  the.  limbs  land  went  down  the 
to.  I get  my  leave  next  week,  arid  fm  veranda  to  his  room,  falling  on  the  bed 
filing  home — home  to  many  Hilary,  in  the  inertness  of  utter  exhaustion. 
She's  a sweet,  soft  little  bit  of  goods,  “Fever  and  sunstroke,”  he  said, 
isn't  she?  ' “There  won't  be  any  trouble.  His  heart 

f or  two  hours  Yorke- had  been  drink-  wasn’t  strong  enough.  And  1 go  home 
in-,.’  spirits  and  chewing  kola-nut  with  . . . next  week  , . . ” 
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Shall  We  Standardize  Our  Diplomatic 

Service? 

BY  HAY  IP  /AYXE  HILL 

Former  Vfliifed  t^manir 


y w chilly  night 
November,  just  pre^ 
-T&jj  j $R  ceding  the  opening  of' 

|1$  fi  * ivM  reared  Senators  an  d 

v'  "'epresemgrives  were 
t'tgpnnihg  to  assemble 
for."  <h<:  'rciiwYy?-  session,  that  a little 
group ' of  men,  some  of  whom  will  seem 
like  old  friends  to  the  readers  of  this 
magazine,  formed  a half-circle  in  front 
of  an  open  fire  in  a certain  club  in 
Washington. 

They  were  four  in  number:  a vener- 
able gentleman  known  as  a distin- 
guished jurist,  a young  Senator  from  a 
far- Western  State,  a Representative  of 
national  reputation  from  the  Middle 
West,  and  a professor  from  a Southern 
university. 

"I  have  asked  Count  Brysterand,” 
ohserved  the  .Representative,  “to  join  Us 
this  evening  to  continue  a conversation 
the  Judge  and  i had  with  him  not  long 
.ago.  As  thy  result  of  some  things  he 
Said  upon  that  occasion,  i resolved  to 
prepare  a bill  for  the  coming  session  of 
Congress  on  the  standardization  of  our 
diplomatic  service.  The  Judge  has  prom- 
ised to  help  me  with  this  bill,  to  which 
1 have  given  considerably  thought,  but 
the  subject  is  invested  with  difficulties 
which  l had  nor  anticipated  l hope  to 
get  additional  light  from  the  remarks 
of  the  Ambassador,  and  I want  you 
gentlemen  tc»  help  me  draw  him  out  and 
then  to  give  me  me  benefit  of  your  vievrs 
when  he  has  eoncbitled.” 

As  the  Reprfcscnrgtjve.  was  finishing 
the  sentence,  a tall,  middle-aged  man, 
with  fine-cut  features  and  a genial  man- 
ner, entered  the  room.  All  arose  to 
greet  him,  and  the  Senator  and  the  Pro- 
Fessnr,  who  had  not  met  him,  were 
presented, 
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‘'I  recall  with  great  satisfaction,  Your 
Excellency,”  said  the  Representative, 
after  they  were  seated,  “a  conversation 
we  had  some  months  ago  regarding  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  I have  tried  to 
profit  by  your  statements,  many  of 
which  were  very  instructive  to  me.  If 
it  is  agreeable  to  you,  1 should  be  pleased 
to  have  your  views  regardingsotne  poinrs 
that  were  not  touched  upon  in  the  con- 
versation I have  referred  to.” 

“ I fear,"  said  the  Count,  “ I may  not 
be  able  bp  add  anything  of  importance 
to  your  stock  of  information,  but  it  is 
always  a pleasure  to  me  to  hear  the 
opinions  at  the  gentlemen  I am  so  fortu- 
nate ;ts  to  meet  ih  this  hospitable  club. 
More  than  any  cither  people  in  the  world. 
I thinky  you  Americans  have  the  art  of 
companionship;  and  you  know  how  ro 
surround  yourselves  with  the  conditions 
for  making  It  agreeable,  .Everything 
st  ems  possible  to  you  ” 

“And  yet.  Excellency-,  we  have  much 
to  team  from  others;  and  the  more  vre 
teairn  the  more  we  realize  the  need.  We, 
for  example,  are  discussing  as  new  ques- 
tions many  things  which  you  have  defini- 
tively settled  in  Europe,”  observed  the 
Representative. 

“And  that,”  said  the  Count,  “is  what 
renders  you  really  progressive.  You  dis- 
cuss e\  ery thing.  and  you  see  all  the  old 
problems  in  a new  light.  In  Europe  we 
are  doing  an  old  plant, 

We  get  most  of  opr  new  methods  and 
most  of  our  new  maehinety  from  you,” 

“But  we  still  have  to  get 'some  ideas 
from  you.  in  Europe,”  remarked  the 
Judge.  •:  ■ - ' y •'  .-.  -j  . 

“Sat",  rather,”  said  the  Count,  “you 
get:  some  of  your  problems  from  us, 
which  y ou  then  solve  anew  by  consider- 
ing them  in  the  light  of  original  ideas. 
You  borrow  only  to  improve,” 
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“Not  always,  I fear,”  retorted  the 
Representative.  “In  diplomacy,  for  ex- 
ample, you  seem  to  have  ideas  that  are 
new  to  us.  I wish  Your  Excellency 
would  tell  us  how  to  organize  our  foreign 
service.” 

“You  have  no  need  of  instruction 
on  that  point,”  replied  the  Count;  “you, 
who  know  so  well  how  to  organize  every- 
thing— your  great  corporations,  your 
great  banking  institutions,  your  foreign 
trade.  You  have  only  to  apply  your 
own  rules  and  methods,  and  you  will 
presently  outdo  us  all.” 

“We  have  discovered,”  said  the  Rep- 
resentative, “that  as  a nation  we  have 
important  international  business  to  trans- 
act, but  the  problem  of  how  to  conduct 
it  is  new  to  us  ” 

#“  Conduct  it  as  you  do  private  business 
—not  forgetting,  however,  that  it  is  more 
pressing  and  important,  because  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  When  you  have  im- 
portant private  business  to  transact  at 
a distance,  you  consider,  first,  whether 
the  business  requires  a resident  repre- 
sentative or  an  occasional  visit;  second- 
ly, the  kind  of  persons  and  the  nature 
of  the  business  with  which  your  repre- 
sentative will  have  to  deal;  thirdly,  you 
select  a person  adapted  to  the  kind  of 
business  with  which  you  intend  to  in- 
trust him;  and,  finally,  you  furnish  him 
with  the  means  for  accomplishing  with 
credit  the  business  for  which  you  send 
him.  It  all  seems  very  simple,  does  it 
not?” 

“But,”  inquired  the  Professor,  “does 
not  a public  mission  differ  from  a private 
one?” 

“Government  business  differs  from 
private  business  chiefly  in  this:  that  it 
involves  greater  responsibility,  is  essen- 
tially fiduciary,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
prepared  for  more  carefully  and  be  con- 
ducted with  greater  precaution  than 
merely  private  business,  in  which  mis- 
takes would  involve  only  a personal  and 
not  a public  misfortune. 

“Business  between  governments,  be- 
ing exceedingly  varied  in  character  and 
often  involving  unexpected  develop- 
ments, is  practically  continuous.  The 
tide  of  intercourse  and  national  activity 
never  ceases  to  flow.  The  occasions  for 
business  being  continuous,  the  prepara- 
tion for  transacting  it  should  include  the 
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idea  of  continuity.  As  between  govern- 
ments, no  one  can  tell  what  a day  may 
bring  forth.  You  could  not  well  Open 
your  store  only  when  a customer  knocked 
at  the  door  to  make  a purchase,  or  keep 
your  bank  closed  until  some  one  called 
to  cash  a check  or  make  a deposit.  If 
you  intend  to  be  prepared  for  action  at 
the  right  time,  your  agent  or  his  substi- 
tute must  be  constantly  at  his  post; 
there  must  be  a permanent  office;  and 
those  needing  official  services  must  know 
where  to  find  it,  and  what  are  the  hours 
of  business.” 

“But  is  the  business  of  a diplomatic 
officer,  after  all,  really  continuous?” 
asked  the  Representative. 

“The  question  is  a fair  one,  and  in 
order  to  answer  it  properly  it  is  necessarv 
to  consider  what  the  business  of  such 
an  officer  is.  One  important  element  of 
it  is  vigilance.  He  ought  to  observe  and 
report  everything  which  his  government 
may  wish  to  know,  not  merely  after  it 
has  occurred,  but  when  it  is  meditated 
or  under  consideration.  Many  unpleas- 
ant occurrences  can  be  prevented  if  they 
are  known  about  in  time.” 

“ But  the  newspapers  serve  that  pur- 
pose. They  have  their  reporters  every- 
where, keen  fellows,  who  are  spurred  on 
by  the  spirit  of  rivalry.  Do  they  not 
tell  us  all  we  need  to  know?”  remarked 
the  Representative. 

“The  newspaper  reporters  in  the  great 
capitals  are  usually  very  intelligent  men, 
but  the  rivalry  you  mention  often  ren- 
ders their  reports  untrustworthy.  They 
are  fond  of  startling  and  sensational 
statements,  which  are  frequently  erro- 
neous and  afterward  contradicted.  They 
do  not  always  have  access  to  authori- 
tative sources  of  information,  and  they 
are  themselves  sometimes  intentionally 
exploited  by  others  for  purposes  which 
they  do  not  understand.” 

“Do  you  think,  Excellency,  that  dip- 
lomatic officers  can  get  at  the  truth 
more  quickly  and  more  accurately  than 
the  journalists?”  inquired  the  Judge. 

“Sometimes  more  quickly,  and  almost 
always  more  accurately;  for,  being  pub- 
lic officers,  they  have  the  right  to  ask 
questions  of  responsible  authorities,  and 
the  replies  become  official.  Diplomatic 
officers  have  constantly  to  deny  news- 
paper reports  which  are  gathered  from 
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rumors  on  the  street  or  inferred  without 
due  warrant.” 

“Are  not  ambassadors  and  ministers 
themselves  deceived  ? Some  of  them  are 
well  known  not  to  be  omniscient,”  ob- 
served the  Professor. 

“All  men  may  be  deceived,  but  in  offi- 
cial life  categorical  deception,  expressed 
in  writing,  is  considered  dangerous  as 
well  as  disreputable.  No  government 
likes  to  put  itself  in  that  position.  The 
advantage  of  the  diplomatic  officer  is 
that  upon  any  matter  of  real  interest  to 
his  government  he  may  properly  ask  a 
direct  question  to  which  he  may  rightly 
claim  an  answer,  while  the  journalist 
would  in  most  countries  be  considered 
impertinent  if  he  pressed  it,  and  would 
receive  no  reply.  An  ambassador,  for 
example,  may  put  questions  to  the  high- 
est authority  in  the  land,  if  he  chooses  to 
do  so,  and  can  obtain  an  official  answer. 
He  may  then  use  his  judgment  as  to  its 
sufficiency,  and  he  can  usually  determine 
by  the  tone  and  circumstances  attending 
it  whether  or  not  he  is  being  ‘amused,’ 
as  we  say.” 

“Could  not  such  questions  and  an- 
swers be  passed  from  government  to 
government  directly,  without  any  rep- 
resentative?” asked  the  Senator. 

“Until  you  really  come  to  .think  about 
it,  nothing  would  seem  more  simple;  but 
when  you  do,  it  immediately  becomes 
apparent  how  awkward  the  process 
might  sometimes  be.  To  ask  questions 
discreetly  is  a fine  art  not  possessed  by 
every  one,  and  it  is  an  art  that  no  pru- 
dent man  wishes  to  exercise  without  re- 

fard  to  time,  place,  and  circumstances, 
t is  possible  to  ask  questions  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  them  offensive.  It 
is  precisely  here  that  the  man  on  the 
ground  is  especially  needed.  Sometimes 
it  is  more  expedient  to  find  out  what  we 
wish  to  know  without  asking  questions. 
It  is  part  of  a diplomatic  training  to 
know  how  to  get  the  truth  without 
directly  asking  for  it.” 

“This  seems  to  me  a little  mystical. 
Are  diplomats  different  from  other  men?” 
remarked  the  Senator. 

“Not  essentially,”  replied  the  Count, 
with  a smile;  “but  they  need  to  exercise 
tact  and  not  spoil  a friendly  relation  by 
introducing  into  it  unnecessary  suspi- 
cion, as  if  seeking  a quarrel.  But 


even  experienced  diplomatists  sometimes 
fail,  or  are  forced  to  fail,  as  other  men 
are,  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession. 
It  was  a mistake,  for  example,  when, 
after  the  Emperor  William  I.  had  for- 
mally assented  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Hohenzollem  candidacy  for  the  throne 
of  Spain,  to  ask  him  to  give  assurance 
that  it  would  never  be  renewed.” 

“But,”  interrupted  the  Judge,  “what 
could  poor  Benedetti  do  but  ask  for  it, 
when  he  was  instructed  to  do  so  by  his 
government  ?” 

“I  can  only  say  that  your  question 
brings  me  to  the  second  great  duty  of 
an  ambassador.  After  informing  his  gov- 
ernment, he  should  advise  it;  but  that 
is  often  difficult.  If  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  negotiation  regarding  the  Hohen- 
zollem candidacy  had  been  left  in  Bene- 
detti’s  hands,  the  result  would  have  been 
different.” 

“Do  governments  like  to  be  advised 
by  their  agents?”  inquired  the  Senator. 
“I  thought  they  usually  preferred  to 
issue  their  orders.” 

“Wise  governments,  even  when  com- 
posed of  the  most  skilful  and  experienced 
men — and  perhaps  because  they  are  thus 
composed — seek  all  the  light  their  agents 
can  give  them  as  to  facts,  conditions,  and 
consequences;  but  governments  which 
change  their  personnel  rapidly  often  feel 
a confidence  in  their  intuitions  which 
makes  knowledge  seem  superfluous  to 
them.  It  is  difficult  for  such  govern- 
ments to  profit  by  the  skill  of  their  diplo- 
matic agents.” 

“You  seem  to  intimate,”  broke  in  the 
Senator,  “that  diplomatists  know  more 
than  their  governments.  They  are  only 
creatures.  They  do  not  initiate  policies.” 

The  Count  blushed  slightly,  but  added 
good-naturedly:  “You  are  right.  Sena- 
tor. They  are  public  servants,  and  they 
do  not  initiate  policies;  but,  if  they  are 
capable  men  and  have  had  experience 
as  well  as  proper  training,  they  can  aid 
very  materially  in  making  policies  suc- 
cessful.” 

“Now  that,”  remarked  the  Represen- 
tative, “is  my  fundamental  difficulty, 
which  is  still  only  partly  removed.  When 
I listen  to  you,  Your  Excellency,  every- 
thing seems  plain,  and  I can  see  that  you 
might  be  persuasive  in  your  efforts  to 
make  others  see  as  you  do;  but  do  you 
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really  think  that  most  diplomats  count 
for  much  in  respect  to  the  success  of 
policies?  Do  they  really  influence  any 
one?” 

! “They  are  intended  to  do  so;  and  that 
brings  me  to  the  third  point  with  regard 
to  a diplomatist’s  duties.  I think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  he  may  be  of 
some  use  to  his  government  as  eyes  and 
ears,  and  also  in  the  matter  of  judgment 
concerning  circumstances  which  he,  as 
a resident  in  a foreign  country,  fully 
comprehends,  but  of  which  his  govern- 
ment knows  but  little.  Now  the  third 
point  is  that  he  is  an  organ  of  under- 
standing; or,  if  this  be  clearer,  a medium 
of  mutual  explanation.  You,  Judge, 
must  appreciate  that  the  services  of  a 
good  lawyer  are  worth  something  in  se- 
curing the  decision  of  a court,  and  that 
the  sentence  is,  in  fact,  more  clearly  given 
after  argument  on  both  sides;  and  you, 
Mr.  Senator,  and  you,  Mr.  Representa- 
tive, appreciate  the  value  of  debate. 
When  business  men  do  not  agree  they 
meet,  explain,  and  eventually  recognize 
the  difficulties  on  both  sides;  that  is, 
they  negotiate.  Negotiation  usually  has 
to  be  oral.  It  is  a process  of  give  and 
take,  an  effort  to  arrive  at  what  is  'rea- 
sonable and  what  men  of  sound  mind 
can  approve.  A diplomatist  is  not  quite 
like  a lawyer,  because  he  has  no  judge 
to  decide  upon  the  value  of  his  argu- 
ments as  to  the  law  in  the  case;  and  he 
is  not  quite  like  a debater,  because  he 
has  no  audience  to  convince;  but  he  is 
in  some  respects  like  a chess-player,  or 
the  player  of  any  other  game  of  skill, 
who  tries  to  accomplish  what  he  can 
under  the  rules  of  the  game.” 

“Well,”  said  the  Professor,  “that  seems 
a strange  way  to  put  it.  Do  we  send  am- 
bassadors and  ministers  abroad  to  play 
games?” 

The  Count  laughed  heartily,  lighted  a 
cigarette,  and  said:  “I  must  beg  you  to 
excuse  the  ineptitude  of  my  comparison. 
Of  course  I did  not  expect  it  to  walk  on 
all-fours.  My  meaning  is  that  in  nego- 
tiation a man  does  not  win  his  case  by 
convincing  a third  party,  as  the  lawyer 
and  the  debater  do;  he  wins  it,  or  loses 
it,  according  to  his  ability  to  persuade 
another  man  that  what  he  asks  or  pro- 
poses is  reasonable;  and  he  has  to  do 
this  to  a man  who  is  trying  to  do  the 
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same  thing  to  him.  Is  it  not  a little  like 
a game?  Of  course  it  must  be  perfectly 
honest,  perfectly  fair,  and  perfectly  open, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  rules.  It 
must  also  be  entirely  frien(Hy.  Some- 
times the  contest  is  a draw.  Two  oppos- 
ing forces  are  face  to  face,  and  at  a 
standstill.  But  more  frequently  one  or 
the  other  carries  his  point.  That  is  the 
nature  of  diplomacy,  and  the  moving 
principle  of  it  is  personal  persuasion.” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  Senator;  “but 
do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  affairs 
of  this  great  nation  should  depend  upon 
the  power  of  one  of  our  citizens  to  per- 
suade some  foreigner  that  we  are  right 
in  what  we  do  or  expect  to  have  done? 
When  we  are  right  we  do  not  purpose  to 
give  way  because  some  minister  of  a 
foreign  country  says  we  are  wrong.  I 
am  sure  I have  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  me  on  this  point.” 

The  Ambassador  looked  very  grave, 
and  it  appeared  for  a moment  as  if  he 
were  about  to  drop  the  conversation; 
but  the  Judge,  who  had  for  an  instant 
seemed  disturbed  in  his  mind,  said  very 
placidly:  “Senator,  I fully  appreciate 
your  point  of  view;  but  if  you  were  an 
Englishman,  or  a Frenchman,  or  a Ger- 
man, would  you  not  feel  very  much  the 
same  way  about  being  right,  and  also 
about  maintaining  your  right?” 

“Perhaps  I might,  but  that  is  a mere 
supposition,”  replied  the  Senator.  “As 
a matter  of  fact,  however,  I am  an  Amer- 
ican, and^we  Americans  never  want  any- 
thing that  is  not  right.  We  only  want 
to  be  justly  dealt  with,  and  we  insist  on 
it.” 

“But,”  said  the  Judge,  “suppose  the 
other  government  with  which  we  are 
dealing  takes  a different  view  and  holds 
that  vrnat  we  demand  or  what  we  claim 
is  not  right,  not  in  accordance  with  our 
treaty  agreements  or  with  the  principles 
of  international  law.  What  would  you 
do  in  that  case?” 

“Why,  I would  tell  the  other  side  to 
go  to — ” 

“The  Hague?”  interrupted  the  Judge. 

“ No,  not  necessarily — but  to  go  about 
their  business.  If  it  were  a very  com- 
plicated and  doubtful  matter,  on  which 
the  opinions  of  our  own  people  were 
divided,  I suppose  I would  say,  ‘To  The 
Hague  with  it’;  but  if  it  were  a plain 
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case,  and  we  were  all  agreed  as  to  where 
our  interest  lay,  I would  say,  ‘What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?”’ 

“And  you  would  do  this  not  only  once, 
but  repeatedly,  not  only  with  one  nation 
but  with  every  nation?  You  would  do 
it  on  principle,  without  an  effort  to  make 
the  other  side  see  that  you  were  right?” 

“Well,  no,  not  quite  that.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  discuss  the  matter.” 

“And  who  would  discuss  it?” 

“Our  Secretary  of  State  with  the 
ambassador  or  minister  of  the  other 
country.” 

“But  do  you  think  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment would  send  an  ambassador  to 
us  if  we  sent  no  ambassador  in  return? 
And  if  we  did  have  an  ambassador  in  the 
foreign  country,  would  his  powers  of 
persuasion  be  of  no  advantage  to  us?” 

“That  would  depend  upon  what  kind 
of  a man  he  might  be,”  answered  the 
Senator. 

“Quite  so,”  said  the  Judge.  “And 
just  here  I would  like  to  be  permitted  to 
state  that,  after  thirty  years  of  experi- 
ence on  the  bench,  I am  convinced  that 
the  best  service  that  can  be  rendered  by 
a lawyer  to  his  client  is  not  in  testing 
the  law  before  a court,  but  in  making  a 
just  and  fair  settlement  of  the  contro- 
versy between  him  and  his  adversary 
without  ever  appearing  before  a court  of 
law.  It  is  very  well  to  have  an  Inter- 
national Tribunal,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  one  at  The  Hague  marks  a great 
advance  in  civilization.  Appeal  to  it  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  a resort  to  arms, 
which  can  only  decide  who  is  the 
stronger,  but  never  who  is  right;  still,  it 
is  best  to  go  to  court  as  little  as  possible, 
and  I am  much  impressed  by  what  His 
Excellency  has  said  about  persuasion. 
I think  that  power  to  persuade,  by  show- 
ing the  essential  reasonableness  of  a 
course  of  action,  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  possessions;  and  that  you,  Sena- 
tor, if  you  will  stop  to  think  about  it, 
will  admit  that  we  owe  as  much  to  the 
great  conciliators  as  we  do  to  the  great 
warriors.” 

“Well,  of  course,  Judge,  I was  a little 
hasty  in  what  I said  a few  moments  ago. 
I was  only  speaking  as  a defender  of  the 
national  dignity.  I know  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  arbitrate  than  to  fight,  and  better 
to  agree  than  to  arbitrate.  But  what  I 


object  to  is  bluff.  We  Americans  do  not 
like  foreign  dictation,  and  won’t  stand 
for  it.” 

“And  I suppose,  my  dear  Senator, 
that  foreigners  do  not  greatly  enjoy 
American  bluff;  and  we  should,  as  pa- 
triots, and  also  as  gentlemen,  try  to 
avoid  it.  It  is  the  parent  of  broils.  The 
alternative  to  it  is  sound  reasoning,  and 
I suppose  that  has  its  place  in  diplomacy 
just  as  it  has  in  law.’ 

“Very  good,  Judge,”  exclaimed  the 
Representative;  “but  we  are  almost  for- 
getting what  we  met  for.  We  could  talk 
forever  about  these  matters,  but  I want 
to  get  at  my  bill.  I greatly  desire  to  ob- 
tain ■some  practical  points  on  standardiz- 
ing our  diplomacy.  The  more  we  think 
about  it  the  more  we  see  that  we  have 
to  have  it;  and  although  I myself  once 
felt  that  we  ought  to  abolish  the  whole 
system,  I am  convinced  that  this  would 
be  a mistake,  and  I,  for  one,  would  not 
like  to  take  the  responsibility  of  propos- 
ing it.  Since  we  must  have  a diplomatic 
service,  I want  to  make  it  really  useful. 
I want  it  to  be  of  such  a character  as  to 
be  of  interest  to  all  intelligent  citizens, 
to  inspire  their  respect  and  confidence, 
and  to  appeal  to  them  for  a proper  sup- 
port. We  seem  to  know  so  little  about 
such  matters  that  I hoped  to  get  some 
help  from  what  His  Excellency  might 
kindly  say  to  us  in  friendly  confidence 
on  some  practical  points;  and  with  his 
permission  I should  like  to  ask  a few 
direct  questions.” 

The  Representative  turned  inquiringly 
toward  Count  Brysterand,  who  said,  “I 
shall  be  happy,  gentlemen,  to  give  you 
any  information  my  limited  experience 
has  enabled  me  to  acquire,  and  I only 
wish  I were  more  competent  to  be  of 
service  to  you.” 

“First  of  all.  Excellency,”  said  the 
Representative,  “what  do  you  mean 
by  the  expression  ‘standardizing’  a ser- 
vice ?” 

“The  expression  is  not,  I think,  a 
common  one;  but  I suppose  it  to  signify 
the  organization  of  a service  according 
to  certain  standards,  as  the  army  and 
navy  are  organized.  You  do  not  appoint 
a set  of  officers  and  leave  it  to  them  to 
direct  an  army  or  a navy  in  a casual, 
individual  manner.  You  form  a com- 
plete plan  for  the  organization  of  your 
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army  and  your  navy.  Y ou  select,  or  pre- 
pare by  instruction,  qualified  men  to 
take  the  various  places  of  command. 
You  anticipate  and  provide  for  all  their 
needs  as  public  servants,  and  each  rank 
has  its  own  duties,  its  own  regulations, 
its  own  responsibilities.  There  is  noth- 
ing casual  or  individual  about  the  posi- 
tion of  a lieutenant,  a captain,  a colonel, 
or  a general.  We  do  not  ask  them  how 
they  are  going  to  dress,  how  they  are  go- 
ing to  live,  or  what  they  are  going  to 
do.  All  these  matters,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  public  service,  are  settled 
for  them.  So  long  as  they  obey  orders 
they  exercise  a certain  authority,  enjoy 
a certain  amount  of  respect  and  consid- 
eration; they  look  forward  to  continuance 
in  service  and  promotion,  and  regard 
themselves  as  wholly  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  State.” 

“Do  you  think,  Excellency,  that  the 
United  States  should  have  a diplomatic 
service  of  that  kind.?”  inquired  the 
Senator. 

The  Count  reddened  perceptibly, 
showed  a little  embarrassment  for  a mo- 
ment, and  replied:  “I  hope,  Senator, 
you  will  not  misunderstand  me.  I came 
at  the  request  of  our  excellent  friend,” 
nodding  toward  the  Representative,  “to 
answer  some  questions  he  did  me  the 
honor  to  wish  to  put  to  me  merely  for 
information.  I fear  I have  already  gone 
too  far.  I have  not  the  slightest  desire 
to  exercise  influence  upon  action  or  opin- 
ion in  America  as  regards  matters  which 
are  purely  domestic.  You  neither  need 
nor  wish,  I am  sure,  any  outside  counsel 
regarding  your  affairs.  You  must,  there- 
fore, excuse  me,  Senator,  if  I refrain  from 
expressing  any  opinion  regarding  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States, 
for  whose  eminent  representatives  I en- 
tertain the  most  profound  respect,  and 
who  are  received  in  my  country  with  the 
most  distinguished  consideration.  I was 
merely  answering  a question  regarding 
the  meaning  of  terms.” 

“Excuse  me.  Excellency,”  added  the 
Senator,  apologetically;  “I  had  not  the 
least  intention  of  committing  an  impro- 
priety, and  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that 
there  could  be  anything  objectionable 
in  your  expressing  an  opinion.” 

“I  seem  to  get  your  idea  exactly, 
Excellency,”  said  the  Representative, 


“regarding  the  standardizing  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  I appreciate  how  reasonable  and 
desirable  it  is;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is,  after  the  principle  is  accepted,  very 
largely  a matter  of  details,  and  of  details 
of  a more  or  less  technical  character.  I, 
for  example,  have  a clear  idea  of  what 
an  army  or  a navy  is  for;  still,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  me  to  organize  ab  initio 
an  army  or  a navy.  And  in  like  manner 
I have  a pretty  clear  idea  of  what  a 
diplomatic  service  is  for;  but  I find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  draw  a bill  for  the 
standardization  of  the  service,  which 
seems  to  me,  nevertheless,  absolutely 
necessary  if  American  diplomacy  is  to 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  usefulness  or 
command  the  highest  respect  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  I thought  that  per- 
haps I might  get  from  you.  Excellency, 
some  practical  hints;  and  that  with  the 
help  of  the  Judge,  the  Senator,  and  the 
Professor  I might  make  at  least  the 
rough  draft  of  a bill.  In  fact,  I find  it 
very  difficult -to  begin,  and  I have  only 
prepared  the  first  section,  which  states 
the  object  to  be  accomplished.” 

“Do  most  other  nations  have  what 
you  call  a ‘standardized’  diplomatic 
service?”  inquired  the  Senator,  turning 
toward  the  Count. 

“Yes,  practically  all  European  nations 
have  a service  as  completely  standard- 
ized as  the  army  or  navy,  or  any  branch 
of  the  civil  service.” 

“ But  do  you  not  have  difficulty  in  re- 
cruiting it?  Where,  for  example,  do  you 
find  your  ambassadors?” 

“Nearly  all  European  countries  train 
their  diplomatic  officers,  just  as  they 
train  their  naval  and  military  officers, 
replied  the  Count.  “They  break  them 
in  as  attaches  during  a period  of  proba- 
tion. The  most  promising  of  them  are 
retained,  the  most  useful  are  gradually 
promoted,  and  each  man  goes  as  far  as 
nis  abilities  will  carry  him.  Occasion- 
ally, for  exceptional  reasons,  an  outsider 
who  seems  specially  well  adapted  for  a 
particular  mission  is  called  in  and  sent 
to  fill  an  ambassadorship;  usually  a 
man  who  has  risen  to  great  eminence  in 
some  branch  of  public  life,  or  who  is 
exceptionally  familiar  with  a pending  con- 
troversy, or  through  his  standing  and 
relations  is  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the 
country  to  which  he  is  sent.  You  have 
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had  some  ambassadors  of  this  type  here 
in  the  United  States.  These  men  are, 
as  a rule,  supported  by  a staff  of  junior 
officers  familiar  with  the  technical  side 
of  their  work.” 

“You  speak,  Excellency,  of  a ‘tech- 
nical’ side  of  diplomacy.  What,  pre- 
cisely, is  meant  by  this?  Is  it  not  all 
merely  a matter  of  good  will  and  plain 
common-sense?”  asked  the  Professor. 

The  Count  looked  somewhat  sur- 
prised for  a moment;  then,  turning 
toward  the  Judge,  he  said:  “Law,  I 
suppose,  is  in  a way  based  on  plain  com- 
mon-sense; but  would  you,  Judge,  con- 
sider every  man  of  good  sense — and  let 
me  add,  of  good  education — competent 
to  practise  in  your  court  ? Would  he  not 
need  to  know  the  law,  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure, and  the  usages  of  the  court?” 

“Why,  certainly,”  replied  the  Judge. 
“All  that  is  implied  in  his  admission  to 
the  bar;  not  every  educated  man  is  a 
lawyer.” 

“Well,  in  answer  to  the  Professor’s 
question,  let  me  say,”  continued  the 
Count,  “if  it  is  regarded  seriously,  diplo- 
macy has  a technique  not  only  as  impor- 
tant as  that  of  the  law,  but  one  which  is 
much  more  complicated  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  acquire,  partly  because  it  cannot 
be  learned  from  books,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  demands  special  acquisitions  for 
every  particular  post.” 

“I  think  we  need  not  go  into  details, 
but  I suppose  you  mean  that  there  is  a 
different  etiquette  at  every  different 
court,”  interrupted  the  Representative. 

“Such  matters  are  not  of  the  highest 
importance,  although  they  have  their 
place;  but  there  is  necessary,  in  addition 
to  a broad  general  knowledge  of  in- 
ternational law,  acquaintance  with  the 
status  of  the  treaty  relations  actually 
existing  between  the  countries,  the  his- 
tory of  the  causes  that  have  produced 
them,  the  relations  with  other  countries, 
the  laws  and  policies  of  the  country 
which  one  represents,  those  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  one  is  accredited,  and — ” 

“Yes,  I see,”  interrupted  the  Senator, 
with  a sarcastic  smile,  which  indicated 
his  incredulity.  “The  ideal  diplomat, 
like  the  ideal  general  or  admiral — ” 
“Or  senator,”  suggested  the  Professor. 
“Yes,  or  professor,”  retorted  the  Sena- 
tor, “must  be  a very  knowing  man!” 


But  his  voice  dropped  meekly  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence,  as  if  he  were  conscious 
that  he  had  not  fully  made  the  point  he 
had  intended. 

“What,  on  the  whole,  does  Your  Ex- 
cellency regard  as  the  most  important 
quality  in  a diplomatic  officer?”  asked 
the  Representative. 

“Supposing  that  the  man  has  the 
proper  natural  abilities,  a good  knowl- 
edge of  two  or  three  foreign  languages — 
one  of  which  should  be  French,  suffi- 
ciently mastered  to  use  it  in  delicate 
negotiation — and  familiarity  with  the 
subjects  I began  to  enumerate,  I should 
say  the  most  essential  thing  is  experi- 
ence. It  is  a profession  in  which  one  is 
always  learning.” 

“Your  Excellency  calls  it  a profes- 
sion,” remarked  the  Senator.  “We  in 
America,  in  the  United  States  at  least, 
have  never  had  that  idea  of  it.  Do  you 
in  Europe  really  make  it  a career?” 

“Why,  certainly.  In  an  age  of  special- 
ism, an  age  in  which  the  care  of  the  teeth, 
and  other  matters  which  used  to  be 
regarded  as  merely  incidental,  are  by 
you  in  America  considered  as  distinct 
professions,  it  appears  to  us  foreigners 
very  singular  that  you  should  not  con- 
sider diplomacy  a profession.  You  are  so 
careful  about  your  persons  and  your  pos- 
sessions, one  would  imagine  you  would 
consider  the  study  of  your  national  inter- 
ests not  only  a profession,  but  a very 
great,  very  honorable,  and  very  attrac- 
tive profession.” 

“We  seem  to  get  on  pretty  well,” 
laughed  the  Senator. 

“Yes,  and  you  have  had  some  really 
great  men  in  diplomacy,  the  equals  of 
any,  so  far  as  your  interests  are  con- 
cerned.” 

“And  they  have  served  us  not  only 
gratuitously,  but  have  sacrificed  their 
professions  to  do  so,  without  much  ap- 
preciation of  it  by  the  public,”  remarked 
the  Professor. 

“Which  is  more  to  their  credit  than 
it  is  to  that  of  the  nation,”  observed  the 
Judge;  “but  that  cannot  always  con- 
tinue. It  did  very  well  when  we  had 
single  interests  to  defend,  and  great  law- 
yers were  willing  to  go  on  special  mis- 
sions. Formerly  our  interests  were  not 
only  isolated,  they  were  also  simple,  con- 
sisting mainly  in  a proper  settlement  of 
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definite  controversies  which  were  well 
understood  and  needed  only  strong  legal 
minds  to  deal  with  them.  But  that  sim- 
plicity exists  no  longer.  Since  we  have 
become  a ‘world-power’  we  need  to  be 
familiar  with  world  politics.  There  are 
great  questions  that  require  to  be  pro- 
foundly studied.  This  demands  not  only 
a high  order  of  talent,  but  a peculiar 
training  and  much  specific  information 
not  to  be  acquired  in  a day,  and  not  to 
be  acquired  at  all  without  the  mastery 
of  foreign  languages  and  much  technical 
knowledge  which  few  of  our  people  pos- 
sess. Our  inferiority  in  the  comprehen- 
sion of  these  matters  is  not  a deficiency 
of  ability,  but  of  adequate  preparation. 
We  are  behind  other  great  nations  in 
this  respect.  We  have  not  even  begun 
to  train  our  men.” 

‘‘We  seem  to  have  only  two  courses 
before  us,”  remarked  the  Professor.  “We 
must  either  imitate  the  other  nations,  or 
we  must  improve  upon  them.” 

“ For  my  part,”  exclaimed  the  Senator, 
“I  do  not  believe  our  people  want  to 
imitate  the  effete — I mean,  I think  we 
do  not  want  to — ah — Europeanize  our 
institutions.  We  are  a great,  free,  pow- 
erful — ” 

“Well,  gentlemen,”  interrupted  Count 
Brysterand,  as  he  arose  to  depart,  “it 
has  been  pleasant  to  meet  you  here,  and 
I only  regret  that  I have  not  been  able 
to  be  of  greater  help  to  you  in  furnishing 
the  information  the  Representative  has 
kindly  requested  me  to  give;  but  I be- 
lieve I have  said  all  that  is  likely  to  be 
profitable  to  you,  and  I hope  you  will 
not  consider  that  I have  been  in  any 
way  obtrusive  in  participating  in  a con- 
versation— strictly  private,  of  course — 
which  regards  your  public  action.  I 
thank  you  for  your  courtesy,  and  will 
say  good  night.” 

All  arose,  bowed,  and  shook  hands 
with  the  Ambassador.  The  Representa- 
tive accompanied  the  Count  to  the  coat- 
room,  thanked  him  for  his  friendly  re- 
sponse to  his  invitation,  and  said  in 
parting:  “I  hope,  Excellency,  you  don’t 
mind  what  the  Senator  was  saying.  I 
am  sure  he  meant  nothing  uncivil.  He 
was  only  thinking  of — ” 

“That  is  all  right.  The  Senator  is 
an  excellent  man.  I wish  you  could  get 
him  to  visit  my  country.  He  would  be 
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received  with  distinction,  and  I would 
arrange  to  have  him  presented  at 
Court.” 

The  Representative  returned  to  the 
circle  and  resumed  his  seat.  “I  say, 
Senator,”  he  remarked,  “I  think  maybe 
those  fellows  could  teach  us  something 
about  getting  on  with  other  people.  He 
wants  you  to  come  over  to  visit  his 
country  and  be  presented  at  Court.” 

The  Senator  remained  silent,  but  the 
Judge  said:  “Well,  we  didn’t  get  much 
out  of  the  Count  about  what  the  Repre- 
sentative wants  for  his  bill,  but  to  my 
mind  a few  points  are  pretty  clear.  We 
need  to  take  this  matter  of  diplomatic 
representation  in  hand.  The  word  seems 
a little  stiff,  but  we  do  need  to  ‘standard- 
ize’ our  foreign  service.  We  ought  to 
see  to  it  that  we  have  our  embassies  and 
legations  housed  in  our  own  buildings. 
We  ought  to  have  some  kind  of  perma- 
nency in  the  service;  and  it  ought  to  be 
fully  and  generously  provided  for  by 
law,  not  in  the  way  of  voting  big  salaries, 
to  be  spent  or  saved  as  each  man  likes, 
but  by  a regular  budget,  based  on  exact 
knowledge  and  judgment,  to  cover  the 
proper  expenses  of  representation,  which 
should  be  national,  not  personal.  We 
shall,  in  time,  \ discover  how  best  to 
find  the  right  men  to  fill  the  places; 
but  it  should  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  nation  seeks  the  men,  not  the 
men  the  places,  except  that  young  men 
may  freely  apply  at  the  bottom,  as 
cadets  enter  the  naval  or  military  ser- 
vice, under  proper  selective  conditions.” 

“I  fully  agree  with  you,  Judge,”  said 
the  Representative;  “but  this  subject  is 
too  large  for  me.  I am  not  getting  on 
with  my  bill.  I suppose  the  Count  was 
purposely  reticent,  because  he  feared  we 
would  think  him  obtrusive.” 

“The  Count  is  a gentleman,”  ob- 
served the  Senator,  “and  I am  glad  he 
didn’t  undertake  to  tell  us  what  we 
ought  to  do.  We  should  all  appear  silly 
to  go  out  and  propose  a plan  dictated  by 
a foreigner.  The  fact  is,  my  chief  objec- 
tion to  what  you  have  called  a ‘stand- 
ardized’ service  is  that  Europe  already 
has  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to 
us  in  Congress  than  to  propose  to  imi- 
tate Europe.” 

“ I feel  that  there  is  truth  in  what  you 
say,  but  what  are  we  to  do  about'  this 
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business?”  queried  the  Representative, 
wearing  an  anxious  look.  “What  we 
do  now  makes  us  a laughing-stock.  We 
simply  must  reform  the  service.” 

The  Judge  looked  grave  and  thought- 
ful as  he  bit  on  the  small  remainder  of 
his  cigar.  Then,  turning  toward  the 
Professor,  he  said:  “You  stated  a few 
moments  ago  that  we  must  either  imi- 
tate or  originate.  There  seem  to  be 
practical  objections  to  imitating.  Sup- 
pose, then,  we  originate.  Evidently  we 
do  not  know  enough  about  this  subject 
to  help  much  in  drawing  up  a bill.  _ How 
would  it  do  for  the  Representative  to 
introduce  a resolution  in  Congress,  call- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  a commission 
by  the  President,  to  be  composed  of 
members  of  Congress  of  both  houses,  and 
a number  of  persons — our  own  citizens 
— who  have  had  experience  in  foreign 
posts,  who  know  what  is  necessary,  and 
what  it  would  be  expedient  to  do  regard- 
ing the  standardization  of  the  service? 
The  various  points  of  view  could  be 
compared,  information  could  be  gath- 
ered, and,  out  of  that  more  extended 
study,  recommendations  could  be  made, 
with  the  reasons  for  them,  which  would 
no  doubt  appeal  to  Congress  and  to  the 
country.  How  does  that  strike  you, 
Senator?” 

“That  appeals  to  me  as  a reasonable 
proposition,”  replied  the  Senator,  as  he 
turned  toward  the  Judge  with  an  ap- 
proving glance. 

‘And  you,  Professor?”  inquired  the 
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see  only  one  possible  objection.  If 
you  associate  with  the  commission  diplo- 
mats actually  in  service,  their  recom- 
mendations might  seem,  perhaps,  to  be 
affected  by  self-interest;  and  yet  it  is 
most  important  to  have  advice  based 
upon  experience.” 

“Of  course,”  said  the  Judge,  “there 
should  be  no  thought  of  personal  inter- 
est. It  is  a matter  in  which  only  the 
interest  of  the  nation  should  be  consid- 
ered.” 

“The  complaint  has  been  made,” 
broke  in  the  Representative,  “ that  many 
of  our  large  Congressional  appropria- 


tions benefit  local  communities  only,  and 
not  the  nation  as  a whole.  This  is 
especially  the  case  as  regards  public 
buildings.  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  have 
the  country  feel  that  we  who  serve  it  in 
Congress  do  think  of  the  well-being  of 
the  whole  nation,  and  not  merely  of 
pleasing  our  own  constituents.  I began 
by  opposing  everything  foreign,  but  I 
now  see  that  we  have  interests  abroad 
that  require  our  attention.  I am  also 
convinced  that  a suitable  embassy  or 
legation  building,  standing  as  a perma- 
nent symbol  of  our  friendship  in  every 
important  capital,  would  be  of  extreme 
utility  to  our  country.  It  would  look 
as  if  we  meant  to  have  permanent 
friendly  relations,  and  it  would  signify 
that  in  order  to  maintain  them  we  mean 
to  do  what  is  right.  And  when  I analyze 
the  matter,  I am  persuaded  that  if  we 
have  just  the  right  and  fitting  establish- 
ment of  this  kind,  appropriate  to  our 
needs  and  to  the  local  conditions  in  each 
capital,  that  fact  alone  will  go  far  toward 
working  out  the  ultimate  standardiza- 
tion of  the  service.  It  will  help  to  fix 
the  scale  and  cost  of  representation;  it 
will  secure  a dignified  and  uniform  style 
of  living  for  our  representatives;  it  will 
satisfy  the  sentiments  of  self-respect  of 
our  own  people,  and  tend  to  silence  the 
gossip,  the  criticism,  and  the  irrelevant 
comments  which  have  so  often  detracted 
from  the  esteem  in  which  a useful  branch 
of  the  public  service  should  be  held.” 

“I  am  ready,”  added  the  Senator,  “to 
indorse  by  word  and  deed  all  that  the 
Representative  has  said.  I object  to 
mere  imitation,  and  to  doing  things  be- 
cause others  do  them.  But  when  they 
are  in  themselves  right  and  reasonable, 
I think  we  should  not  only  do  them,  but 
that  we  should  lead  in  them.  If  this 
commission  is  ever  authorized,  I want  it 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  most  expert 
advice  possible.  I hope  its  decisions 
will  take  account  of  our  prestige  among 
the  nations,  and  of  the  influence  we 
ought  to  exercise.  If  we  are  to  do  this 
thing,  let  us  do  it  well.  Let  us  show  to 
the  world  that  in  judgment,  liberality, 
and  good  taste  we  are  inferior  to  none.” 
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h om ifsteadH 
back  more  than-, 
century,  eel  it  bad 
si-  .diing  imposing  about 

T ^ ^ exc'€;pt':  jfj&  ■site-  It 
simple.  glaringl-V' 
.cortege.  / \ hem. 
Tpier  v-''yt*t^yy.?tp;y,i(f;,  door  with  twAwin-  . 
clows  <:n  dde-V  there  was  a low  Ato  m 

of  roof,:  -pierced  bv  unpictutesquc:  dor- 
mers. On  the  left  of  the  house  w:is  ary  ell, 
w raeh  Had  LormetK'-  been-  tised  as  a slioe- 
nvakei '$  shop,  but  now  served  as  .1  kitchen. 
In  the  tow  attic  of  the.  e|j  was  stored 
the:  shoemaker  s beneop  y^b^reoo  David, 
Wise’s  grandfather  had  sat  for  nearly 
eight v years  of  working  days;  after  him 
his  eldest  sob*  Daniel’s  'father;  had  occu- 
pied the  same  hollow  seat.  of  patient  roil. 
Daniel  bad  sat  there  tor  tvremy-otjd 
years,  rheb  had  suddypl y -realiJE^d  both 
the  lack  of  neWssiry atiil  the  lack  of  cus- 
tomers, since  the  gtttat  sl®e*tpi3tit.  had 
been  built  tkiwri  in  The  vdlagefA  T hen 
Danjel  had  ret ttpd  — although  he  did  pot 
use  that  expression.  Daniel  said  to  his 
friends  and  his  niece  Df>r3  that  he  had 
“ ouit  wink.”  But  he  1 old  himself,  v.  ich* 
our.  the  least  bitterness^  char  work  had 
quit  hint. 

After  Daniel  had  retired,  his  one  phys- 
iological peculiarity  assumed  enormous 
prbpmitions.  It  had  always  been  with 
him,  hut  stead),  work  had  held  ir,  to  a 
great,  extent,  at  bay.  Daniel  was  a 
mom]  coward  before  physical  conditions, 
lie  Was  as  one  who  suffers,  nor.  so  much 
ft* on  agony  of  the  Ihsh,  as  from  agony, 
(if  riie  mind  induced  thereby.  Daniel 
was-,)  c^y^rd^'fttrcAuie  of  the  simplest, 
most  mevitable  happenings  of  earthly 
lift-?.  Hw  'yi'pi'F  cto'yard  hyiarr  stihrther 
. All  wihlf'r  he  dreaded  summer. 
Sudtmer  ptdsqwftl  the  spring  for  Hm|v  ; 
f toiv' during  the  sfhttiuin  did  he  experi- 
ence anything  of  peace.  Summer  WO* 
rlyen  qveh  iihtl  he.tAveen  him  and  another 
summer  stierbhed  } the  blessed  pers-pyg- 


tiVe  of  winter,  Then  Daniel  Wist  drew 
a long  breath  and  looked  about  him, 
and  spelled  out  the  beauty  .of  the  earth 
in  his  simpje  pritner  of  understanding. 
Panitd  had  in  his  garden  behind  the 
house,  a prolific  grapeyviije.  He  ate  the 
grapes.,-  full of  the  save n of  the  dead 
summer,  mtH  tilt1. gicvtoofa  oner  who  can 
ift  fast  enjoy  triumph  over  ms  enemy; 

Possibly  ir  wav  the  veity  oT  poeuv  in 
Tbittief  Whioh  made.  hi m a cotvard — 
which  made  hitrf  so  vulnerable^  During 
the  autumn  he  rt-vetod  «t  the  tints  of  the 
landscape  Syhich  hly  yit  wit*., 

dotes  commanded,  There  ' wtm  many 
nfkpf^:i?ndl)^'k^:?sPay-b>bd||\'yhe.r'6<>fp 
of  the  houses 

e videnyi  as  the.  maples  shed  their  crim- 
son and  gold  :ind  purple  tags  of  summer. 
The  daks  remained,  great  vhaggyrna sses 
of  dark  gold,  and  burning. russet;  later 
they  took  on  soft:  hues,  making  clearer 
the  blue  firmament  bem'een  vhf  houghs, 
Daniel  watched  trie  autumn  trees  with 
pure  delight'.  “He  will  go  to-day yr  . he 
said  of  y harninft  maple  after  a night  of 
frost  Which  had  crisped  rhe  white  arches 
of  the yrass  ih  His  door-yard.  All  -'day 'he 
sat  and  watched  thy  maple  east  its  glory, 
and  did  not  hot. her  much  with  his  simple 
meals.  5 fie  Wise  house  was  erected  on 
three  te-mev*.  Alwuv  s through  the  dry 
summer  the  grass  Was  burped  10  an  ugly 
negation  of  color,  l.srer.  w hen  rain 
ea tri e , thy  grass  wa s : a fit iiltanr  green, 
patched  wjcb  rosy  sorry!  and  gofden  stars 
of  arnica  Then  later  stilf  came  the 
diamond  brillianct-  of  the  frost.  So  dry 
were  the  tci races ; t'n  summer-time  that 
no  dmyi  vt.  would  flourish.  When  Dap£' 
ic-rs  moffiec  hatl  cotne  tq  fHe  ho'-rse  as  2. 
bride  >!><  had  planted  under  a w indew  a 
hhistoh^^hdsh.  hut  iilWays.  the  hldsh- 
toses  were  few  and  covered  with  Insects, 
If  wjHJUnrintiftheautUfnn.Avhenit  was 
rime  for  tin.  fio-.vt  rs  roduv  that  the  sorrel 
o< Ox. bmis  hushed  rosily  ■ tod 

■tfur-.'troiva  .shenved  its  vrii  rs  of  slender 
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threads  of  gold,  and  there  might  even 
be  a slight  glimpse  of  purple  aster  and  a 
dusty  spray  or  two  of  goldenrod.  Then 
Daniel  did  not  shrink  from  the  sight  of 
the  terraces.  In  summer-time  the  awful 
negative  glare  of  them  under  the  after- 
noon sun  maddened  him. 

In  winter  he  often  visited  his  brother 
John  in  the  village.  He  was  very  fond 
of  John,  and  John’s  wife,  and  their  only 
daughter,  Dora.  When  John  died,  and 
later  his  wife,  he  would  have  gone  to 
live  with  Dora,  but  she  married.  Then 
her  husband  also  died,  and  Dora  took 
up  dressmaking,  supporting  herself  and 
her  delicate  little  girl-baby.  Daniel 
adored  this  child.  She  had  been  named 
for  him,  although  her  mother  had  been 
aghast  before  the  proposition.  “Name 
a girl  Daniel,  uncle!”  she  had  cried. 

“She  is  going  to  have  what  I own 
after  I have  done  with  it,  anyway,”  de- 
clared Daniel,  gazing  with  awe  and  rap- 
ture at  the  tiny  flannel  bundle  in  his 
niece’s  arms.  “That  won’t  make  any 
difference,  but  I do  wish  you  could  make 
up  your  mind  to  call  her  after  me, 
Dora.” 

Dora  Lee  was  soft-hearted.  She 
named  her  girl-baby  Daniel,  and  called 
her  Danny,  which  was  not,  after  all,  so 
bad,  and  her  old  uncle  loved  the  child 
as  if  she  had  been  his  own.  Little 
Daniel — he  always  called  her  Daniel,  or, 
rather,  “Dan’l” — was  the  only  reason 
for  his  descending  into  the  village  on 
summer  days,  when  the  weather  was  hot. 
Daniel,  when  he  visited  the  village  in 
summer-time,  wore  always  a green  leaf 
inside  his  hat  and  carried  an  umbrella 
and  a palm-leaf  fan.  This  caused  the 
village  boys" to  shout,  “Hullo, "grandma!” 
after  him.  Daniel,  being  a little  hard  of 
hearing,  was  oblivious,  but  he  would 
have  been  in  any  case.  His  whole  mind 
was  concentrated  in  getting  along  that 
dusty  glare  of  street,  stopping  at  the 
store  for  a paper  bag  of  candy,  and 
finally  ending  in  Dora’s  little  dark  par- 
lor, holding  his  beloved  namesake  on 
his  knee,  watching  her  blissfully  suck  a 
barley  stick  while  he  waved  his  palm- 
leaf  fan.  Dora  would  be  fitting  gowns 
in  the  next  room.  He  would  hear  the 
hum  of  feminine  chatter  over  strictly 
feminine  topics.  He  felt  very  much 
aloof,  even  while  holding  the  little  girl 


on  his  knee.  Daniel  had  never  married 
— had  never  even  had  a sweetheart. 
The  marriageable  women  he  had  seen 
had  not  been  of  the  type  to  attract  a 
dreamer  like  Daniel  Wise.  Many  of 
those  women  thought  him  “a  little  off.” 

Dora  Lee,  his  niece,  privately  won- 
dered if  her  uncle  had  his  full  allotment 
of  understanding.  He  seemed  much 
more  at  home  with  her  little  daughter 
than  with  herself,  and  Dora  considered 
herself  a very  good  business  woman,  with 
possibly  an  unusual  endowment  of  com- 
mon sense.  She  was  such  a good  busi- 
ness woman  that  when  she  died  sud- 
denly she  left  her  child  with  quite  a 
sum  in  the  bank,  besides  the  house. 
Daniel  did  not  hesitate  for  a moment. 
He  engaged  Miss  Sarah  Dean  for  a 
housekeeper,  and  took  the  little  girl 
(hardly  more  than  a baby)  to  his.  own 
home.  Dora  had  left  a will,  in  which  she 
appointed  Daniel  guardian  in  spite  of 
her  doubt  concerning  his  measure  of  un- 
derstanding. There  was  much  comment 
in  the  village  when  Daniel  took  his  little 
namesake  to  live  in  his  lonely  house  on 
the  terrace.  “A  man  and  an  old  maid 
to  bring  up  that  poor  child!”  they  said. 
But  Daniel  called  Dr.  Trumbull  to  his 
support.  “It  is  much  better  for  that 
delicate  child  to  be  out  of  this  village, 
which  drains  the  south  hill,”  Dr.  Trum- 
bull declared.  “That  child  needs  pure 
air.  It  is  hot  enough  in  summer  all 
around  here,  and  hot  enough  at  Daniel’s, 
but  the  air  is  pure  there.” 

There  was  no  gossip  about  Daniel  and 
Miss  Sarah  Dean.  Gossip  would  have 
seemed  about  as  foolish  concerning  him 
and  a dry  blade  of  field-grass.  Sarah 
Dean  looked  like  that.  She  wore  rusty 
black  gowns,  and  her  gray -blond  hair 
was  swept  curtain-wise  over  her  ears  on 
either  side  of  her  very  thin,  mildly  severe 
wedge  of  a face.  Sarah  was  a notable 
housekeeper  and  a good  cook.  She 
could  make  an  endless  variety  of  cakes 
and  puddings  and  pies,  and  her  biscuits 
were  marvels.  Daniel  had  long  catered 
for  himself,  and  a rasher  of  bacon,  with 
an  egg,  suited  him  much  better  for  supper 
than  hot  biscuits,  preserves,  and  five 
kinds  of  cake.  Still,  he  did  not  corn- 
lain,  and  did  not  understand  that 
arah’s  fare  was  not  suitable  for  the 
child,  until  Dr.  Trumbull  told  him  so. 
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“ Don’t  you  let  that  child  live  on  that 
kind  of  food  if  you  want  her  to  live  at 
all,”  said  Dr.  Trumbull.  “Lord,  what 
are  the  women  made  of,  and  the  men 
they  feed,  for  that  matter?  Why,  Dan- 
iel, there  are  many  people  in  this  place, 
and  hard-working  people,  too,  who  eat 
a quantity  of  food,  yet  don’t  get  enough 
nourishment  for  a litter  of  kittens.” 

‘‘What  shall  I do?”  asked  Daniel  in  a 
puzzled  way. 

“Do?  You  can  cook  a beefsteak 
yourself,  can’t  you?  Sarah  Dean  would 
fry  one  as  hard  as  sole-leather.” 

“Yes,  I can  cook  a beefsteak  real 
nice,”  said  Daniel. 

“Do  it,  then;  and  cook  some  chops, 
too,  and  plenty  of  eggs.” 

“I  don’t  exactly  hanker  after  quite  so 
much  sweet  stuff,”  said  Daniel.  “I 
wonder  if  Sarah’s  feelings  will  be  hurt.” 

“It  is  much  better  for  feelings  to 
be  hurt  than  stomachs,”  declared  Dr. 
Trumbull,  “but  Sarah’s  feelings  will  not 
be  hurt.  I know  her.  She  is  a wiry 
woman.  Give  her  a knock  and  she 
springs  back  into  place.  Don’t  worry 
about  her,  Daniel.” 

When  Daniel  went  home  that  night 
he  carried  a juicy  steak,  and  he  cooked 
it,  and  he  and  little  Dan’l  had  a square 
meal.  Sarah  refused  the  steak  with  a 
slight  air  of  hauteur,  but  she  behaved 
very  well.  When  she  set  away  her  un- 
tasted layer-cakes  and  pies  and  cookies, 
she  eyed  them  somewhat  anxiously.  Her 
standard  of  values  seemed  toppling  be- 
fore her  mental  vision.  “They  will 
starve  to  death  if  they  live  on  such 
victuals  as  beefsteak,  instead  of  good 
nourishing  hot  biscuits  and  cake,”  she 
thought.  After  the  supper  dishes  were 
cleared  away,  she  went  into  the  sitting- 
room  where  Daniel  Wise  sat  beside  a 
window,  waiting  in  a sort  of  stem  pa- 
tience for  a whiff  of  air.  It  was  a very 
close  evening.  The  sun  was  red  in  the 
low  west,  but  a heaving  sea  of  mist  was 
rising  over  the  lowlands. 

Sarah  sat  down  opposite  Daniel. 
“Close,  ain’t  it?”  said  she.  She  began 
knitting  her  lace  edging. 

“Pretty  close,”  replied  Daniel.  He 
spoke  with  an  effect  of  forced  politeness. 
Although  he  had  such  a horror  of  ex- 
treme heat,  he  was  always  chary  of 
boldly  expressing  his  mind  concerning 
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it,  for  he  had  a feeling  that  he  might  be 
guilty  of  blasphemy,  since  he  regarded 
the  weather  as  being  due  to  an  Almighty 
mandate.  Therefore,  although  he  suf- 
fered, he  was  extremely  polite. 

“It  is  awful  up-stairs  in  little  Dan’l’s 
room,”  said  Sarah.  “I  have  got  all  the 
windows  open  except  the  one  that’s  right ' 
on  the  bed,  and  I told  her  she  needn’t 
keep  more  than  the  sheet  and  one  com- 
fortable over  her.” 

Daniel  looked  anxious.  “Children 
ain’t  ever  overcome  when  they  are  in 
bed,  in  the  house,  are  they?” 

“Land,  no!  I never  heard  of  such  a 
thing.  And,  anyway,  little  Dan’l’s  so 
thin  it  ain’t  likely  she  feels  the  heat  as 
much  as  some.” 

“I  hope  she  don’t.” 

Daniel  continued  to  sit  hunched  up  on 
himself,  gazing  with  a sort  of  mournful 
irritation  out  of  the  window  upon  the 
landscape  over  which  the  misty  shadows 
vaguely  wavered. 

Sarah  knitted.  She  could  knit  in  the 
dark.  After  a while  she  rose  and  said 
she  guessed  she  would  go  to  bed,  as  to- 
morrow was  her  sweeping  day. 

Sarah  went,  and  Daniel  sat  alone. 

Presently  a little  pale  figure  stole  to 
him  through  the  dusk:  the  child,  in  her 
straight  white  nightgown,  padding  soft- 
ly on  tiny  naked  feet. 

“Is  that  you,  Dan’l?” 

“Yes,  Uncle  Dan’l.” 

“Is  it  too  hot  to  sleep  up  in  your 
room?” 

“I  didn’t  feel  so  very  hot,  Uncle 
Dan’l,  but  skeeters  were  biting  me,  and 
a great  big  black  thing  just  flew  in  my 
window!” 

“A  bat,  most  likely.” 

“A  bat!”  Little  Dan’l  shuddered. 
She  began  a little  stifled  wail.  “I’m 
afeared  of  bats,”  she  lamented. 

Daniel  gathered  the  tiny  creature  up. 
“You  can  jest  set  here  with  Uncle 
Dan’l,”  said  he.  “ It  is  jest  a little  cooler 
here,  I guess.  Once  in  a while  there 
comes  a little  whiff  of  wind.” 

“Won’t  any  bats  come?” 

“Lord,  no!  Your  Uncle  Dan’l  won’t 
let  any  bats  come  within  a gun-shot.” 

The  little  creature  settled  down  con- 
tentedly in  the  old  man’s  lap.  Her  fair, 
thin  locks  fell  over  his  shirt-sleeved  arm, 
her  upturned  profile  was  sweetly  pure 
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and  clear  even  in  the  dusk.  She  was  so 
delicately  small  that  he  might  have  been 
holding  a fairy,  from  the  slight  roundness 
of  the  childish  limbs  and  figure.  Poor 
little  girl! — Dan’l  was  much  too  small 
and  thin.  Old  man  Daniel  gazed  down 
at  her  anxiously. 

“Jest  as  soon  as  the  nice  fall  weather 
comes,”  said  he,  “uncle  is  going  to  take 
you  down  to  the  village  real  often,  and 
you  can  get  acquainted  with  some  other 
nice  little  girls  and  play  with  them,  and 
that  will  do  uncle’s  little  Dan’l  good.” 

“I  saw  little  Lucy  Rose,”  piped  the 
child,  “and  she  looked  at  me  real  pleas- 
ant, and  Lily  Jennings  wore  a pretty 
dress.  Would  they  play  with  me,  uncle  ?” 

“Of  course  they  would.  You  don’t 
feel  quite  so  hot  here,  do  you  ?” 

“I  wasn’t  so  hot,  anyway;  I was 
afeared  of  bats.” 

“There  ain’t  any  bats  here.” 

“And  skeeters.” 

“ Uncle  don’t  believe  there’s  any  skee- 
ters, neither.” 

“ I don’t  hear  any  sing,”  agreed  little 
Dan’l  in  a weak  voice.  Very  soon  she 
was  fast  asleep.  The  old  man  sat  hold- 
ing her,  and  loving  her  with  a simple 
crystalline  intensity  which  was  fairly 
heavenly.  He  himself  almost  disre- 
garded the  heat,  being  raised  above  it  by 
sheer  exaltation  of  spirit.  All  the  love 
which  had  lain  latent  in  his  heart  leaped 
to  life  before  the  helplessness  of  this 
little  child  in  his  arms.  He  realized  him- 
self as  much  greater  and  of  more  impor- 
tance upon  the  face  of  the  earth  than  he 
had  ever  been  before.  He  became  pa- 
ternity incarnate  and  superblessed.  It 
was  a long  time  before  he  carried  the 
little  child  back  to  her  room  and  laid 
her,  still  as  inert  with  sleep  as  a lily,  upon 
her  bed.  He  bent  over  her  with  a curi- 
ous waving  motion  of  his  old  shoulders 
as  if  they  bore  wings  of  love  and  protec- 
tion; then  he  crept  back  down-stairs. 

On  nights  like  tnat  he  did  not  go  to 
bed.  All  the  bedrooms  were  under  the 
slant  of  the  roof  and  were  hot*  He  pre- 
ferred to  sit  until  dawn  beside  his  open 
window,  and  doze  when  he  could,  and 
wait  with  despairing  patience  for  the 
infrequent  puns  of  cool  air  breathing 
blessedly  of  wet  swamp  places,  which, 
even  when  the  burning  sun  arose,  would 
only  show  dewy  eyes  of  cool  reflection. 


Daniel  Wise,  as  he  sat  there  through  the 
sultry  night,  even  prayed  for  courage,  as 
a devout  sentinel  might  have  prayed 
at  his  pdst.  The  imagination  of  the 
deserter  was  not  in  the  man.  He  never 
even  dreamed  of  appropriating  to  his 
own  needs  any  portion  of  his  savings, 
and  going  for  a brief  respite  to  the  deep 
shadows  of  mountainous  places,  or  to 
a cool  coast,  where  the  great  waves 
broke  in  foam  upon  the  sand,  breathing 
out  the  mighty  saving  breath  of  the  sea. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  could 
do  anything  but  remain  at  his  post  and 
suffer  in  body  and  soul  and  mind,  and 
not  complain. 

The  next  morning  was  terrible.  The 
summer  had  been  one  of  unusually  fer- 
vid heat,  but  that  one  day  was  its 
climax.  David  went  panting  up-stairs 
to  his  room  at  dawn.  He  did  not  wish 
Sarah  Dean  to  know  that  he  had  sat  up 
all  night.  He  opened  his  bed,  tidily,  as 
was  his  wont.  Through  living  alone  he 
had  acquired  many  of  the  habits  of  an 
orderly  housewife.  He  went  down- 
stairs, and  Sarah  was  in  the  kitchen. 

“It  is  a dreadful  hot  day,”  said  she,  as 
Daniel  approached  the  sink  to  wash  his 
face  and  hands. 

“It  does  seem  a little  warm,”  ad- 
mitted Daniel,  with  his  studied  air  of 
politeness  with  respect  to  the  weather  as 
an  ordinance  of  God. 

“Warm!”  echoed  Sarah  Dean.  Her 
thin  face  blazed  a scarlet  wedge  be- 
tween the  sleek  curtains  of  her  dank 
hair;  perspiration  stood  on  her  triangle 
of  forehead.  “It  is  the  hottest  day  I 
ever  knew!”  she  said  defiantly,  and  there 
was  open  rebellion  in  her  tone. 

“ It  is  sort  of  warmish,  I rather  guess,” 
said  Daniel. 

After  breakfast,  old  Daniel  announced 
his  intention  of  taking  Little  Dan’l  out 
for  a walk. 

At  that  Sarah  Dean  fairly  exploded. 
“Be  you  gone  clean  daft,  Dan’l?”  said 
she.  “Don’t  you  know  that  it  actually 
ain’t  safe  to  take  out  such  a delicate 
little  thing  as  that  on  such  a day?” 

“Dr.  Trumbull  said  to  take  her  out- 
doors for  a walk  every  day,  rain  or 
shine,”  returned  Daniel,  obstinately. 

“ But  Dr.  Trumbull  didn’t  say  to  take 
her  out  if  it  rained  fire  and  brimstone,  I 
suppose,”  said  Sarah  Dean,  viciously. 
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Daniel  looked  at  her  with  mild  aston- 
ishment. 

“It  is  as  much  as  that  child’s  life  is 
worth  to  take  her  out  such  a day  as  this,” 
declared  Sarah,  viciously. 

“Dr.  Trumbull  said  to  take  no  ac- 
count of  the  weather,”  said  Daniel  with 
stubborn  patience,  “and  we  will  walk  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  road,  and  go  to 
Bradley’s  Brook.  It’s  always  a little 
cool  there.” 

“If  she  faints  away  before  you  get 
there,  you  bring  her  right  home,”  said 
Sarah.  She  was  almost  ferocious.  “Just 
because  you  don’t  feel  the  heat,  to  take 
out  that  little  pindlin’  girl  such  a day  I” 
she  exclaimed. 

“ Dr.  Trumbull  said  to,”  persisted 
Daniel,  although  he  looked  a little  trou- 
bled..  Sarah  Dean  did  not  dream  that, 
for  himself,  Daniel  Wise  would  have  pre- 
ferred facing  an  army  with  banners  to 
going  out  under  that  terrible  fusillade  of 
sun-rays.  She  did  not  dream  of  the 
actual  heroism  which  actuated  him  when 
he  set  out  with  little  Dan’l,  holding  his 
big  umbrella  over  her  little  sun-bonneted 
head  and  waving  in  his  other  hand  a 
palm-leaf  fan. 

Little  Dan’l  danced  with  glee  as  she 
went  out  of  the  yard.  The  small,  anemic 
creature  did  not  feel  the  heat  except  as  a 
stimulant.  Daniel  had  to  keep  charging 
her  to  walk  slowly.  “Don’t  go  so  fast, 
little  Dan’l,  or  you’ll  get  overhet,  and 
then  what  will  Mis’  Dean  say?”  he 
continually  repeated. 

Little  Dan’l’s  thin,  pretty  face  peeped 
up  at  him  from  between  the  sides  of  her 
green  sun  - bonnet.  She  pointed  one 
dainty  finger  at  a cloud  of  pale  yellow 
butterflies  in  the  field  beside  which  they 
were  walking.  “Want  to  chase  flutter- 
bies,”  she  chirped.  Little  Dan’l  had  a 
fascinating  way  of  misplacing  her  con- 
sonants in  long  words. 

“No;  you’ll  get  overhet.  You  jest 
walk  along  slow  with  Uncle  Dan’l,  and 

Eretty  soon  we’ll  come  to  the  pretty 
rook,”  said  Daniel. 

“Where  the  lagon-dries  live?”  asked 
little  Dan’l,  meaning  dragon-flies. 

“Yes,”  said  Daniel.  He  was  con- 
scious, as  he  spoke,  of  increasing  waves 
of  thready  black  floating  before  his  eyes. 
They  had  floated  since  dawn,  but  now 
they  were  increasing.  Some  of  the  time 


he  could  hardly  see  the  narrow  sidewalk 
path  between  the  dusty  meadowsweet 
and  hardhack  bushes,  since  those  float- 
ing black  threads  wove  together  into  a 
veritable  veil  before  him.  At  such  times 
he  walked  unsteadily,  and  little  Dan’l 
eyed  him  curiously. 

“Why  don’t  you  walk  the  way  you 
always  do?”  she  queried. 

“Uncle  Dan’l  can’t  see  jest  straight, 
somehow,”  replied  the  old  man;  “guess 
it’s  because  it’s  rather  warm.” 

It  was  in  truth  a day  of  terror  because 
of  the  heat.  It  was  one  of  those  days 
which  break  records,  which  live  in  men’s 
memories  as  great  catastrophes,  which 
furnish  headlines  for  newspapers,  and 
are  alluded  to  with  shudders  at  past 
sufferings.  It  was  one  of  those  days 
which  seem  to  forecast  the  Dreadful 
Day  of  Revelation  wherein  no  shelter 
may  be  found  from  the  judgment  of  the 
fiery  firmament.  On  that  day  men  fell 
in  their  tracks  and  died,  or  were  rushed 
to  hospitals  to  be  succored  as  by  a 
miracle.  And  on  that  day  the  poor  old 
man  who  had  all  his  life  feared  and 
dreaded  the  heat  as  the  most  loathly 
happening  of  earth,  walked  afield  for 
love  of  the  little  child.  As  Daniel  went 
on  the  heat  seemed  to  become  palpable 
— something  which  could  actually  be 
seen.  There  was  now  a thin,  gaseous 
horror  over  the  blazing  sky,  which  did 
not  temper  the  heat,  but  increased  it, giv- 
ing it  the  added  torment  of  steam.  The 
clogging  moisture  seemed  to  brood  over 
the  accursed  earth,  like  some  foul  bird 
with  deadly  menace  in  wings  and  beak. 

Daniel  walked  more  and  more  un- 
steadily. Once  he  might  have  fallen  had 
not  the  child  thrown  one  little  arm 
around  a bending  knee.  “You  ’most 
tumbled  down,  Uncle  Dan’l,”  said  she. 
Her  little  voice  had  a surprised  and 
frightened  note  in  it. 

“Don’t  you  be  scared,”  gasped  Dan- 
iel; “we  have  got  ’most  to  the  brook; 
then  we’ll  be  all  right.  Don’t  you  be 
scared,  and — you  walk  real  slow,  and 
not  get  overhet.” 

The  brook  was  near,  and  it  was  time. 
Daniel  staggered  under  the  trees  beside 
which  the  little  stream  trickled  over  its 
bed  of  stones.  It  was  not  much  of  a 
brook  at  best,  and  the  drought  had 
caused  it  to  lose  much  of  its  life.  How- 
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ever,  it  was  still  there,  and  there  were 
delicious  little  hollows  of  coolness  be- 
tween the  stones  over  which  it  flowed, 
and  large  trees  stood  about  with  their 
feet  rooted  in  the  blessed  damp.  Then 
Daniel  sank  down.  He  tried  to  reach  a 
hand  to  the  water,  but  could  not.  The 
black  veil  had  woven  a compact  mass 
before  his  eyes.  There  was  a terrible 
throbbing  in  his  head,  but  his  arms  were 
numb. 

Little  Dan’l  stood  looking  at  him,  and 
her  lip  quivered.  With  a mighty  effort, 
Daniel  cleared  away  the  veil  and  saw 
the  piteous  baby  face.  “Take — Uncle 
DanTs  hat  and — fetch  him — some  wa- 
ter,” he  gasped.  “Don’t  go  too — close 
and — tumble  in.” 

The  child  obeyed.  Daniel  tried  to 
take  the  dripping  hat,  but  failed.  Little 
Dan’l  was  wise  enough  to  pour  the  water 
over  the  old  man’s  head,  but  she  com- 
menced to  weep,  the  pitiful,  despairing 
wail  of  a child  who  sees  failing  that  upon 
which  she  has  leaned  for  support. 

Daniel  rallied  again.  The  water  on 
his  head  gave  him  momentary  relief,  but 
more  than  anything  else  his  love  for  the 
child  nerved  him  to  effort. 

“Listen,  little  Dan’l,”  he  said,  and 
his  voice  sounded  in  his  own  ears  like  a 
small  voice  of  a soul  thousands  of  miles 
away.  “You  take  the — umbrella,  and — 
you  take  the  fan,  and  you  go  real  slow, 
so  you  don’t  get  overhet,  and  you  tell 
Mis’  Dean,  and — ” 

Then  old  Daniel’s  tremendous  nerve, 
that  he  had  summoned  for  the  sake  of 
love,  failed  him,  and  he  sank  back.  He 
was  quite  unconscious — his  face,  staring 
blindly  up  at  the  terrible  sky  between 
the  trees,  was  to  little  Dan’l  like  the  face 
of  a stranger.  She  gave  one  cry,  more 
like  the  yelp  of  a trodden  animal  than  a 
child’s  voice.  Then  she  took  the  open 
umbrella  and  sped  away.  The  umbrella 
bobbed  wildly — nothing  could  be  seen  of 
poor  little  Dan’l  but  her  small,  speeding 
feet.  She  wailed  loudly  all  the  way. 

She  was  half-way  home  when,  plod- 
ding along  in  a cloud  of  brown  dust,  a 
horse  appeared  in  the  road.  The  horse 
wore  a straw  bonnet  and  advanced  very 
slowly.  He  drew  a buggy,  and  in  the 
buggy  were  Dr.  Trumbull  and  Johnny, 
his  son.  He  had  called  at  Daniel’s  to 
see  the  little  girl,  and,  on  being  told  that 


they  had  gone  to  walk,  had  said  some- 
thing under  his  breath  and  turned  his 
horse’s  head  down  the  road. 

“When  we  meet  them,  you  must  get 
out,  Johnny,”  he  said,  “and  I will  take 
in  that  poor  old  man  and  that  baby.  I 
wish  I could  put  common  sense  in  every 
bottle  of  medicine.  A day  like  this!” 

Dr.  Trumbull  exclaimed  when  he  saw 
the  great  bobbing  black  umbrella  and 
heard  the  wails.  The  straw-bonneted 
horse  stopped  abruptly.  Dr.  Trumbull 
leaned  out  of  the  buggy.  “Who  are 
you  ?”  he  demanded. 

“Uncle  Dan’l  is  gone,”  shrieked  the 
child. 

“Gone  where?  What  do  you  mean ?” 

“He — tumbled  right  down,  and  then 
he  was — somebody  else.  He  ain’t  there.” 

“ Where  is  ‘ there  ’ ? Speak  up  quick !” 

“ The  brook — Uncle  Dan’l  went  away 
at  the  brook.” 

Dr.  Trumbull  acted  swiftly.  He  gave 
Johnny  a push.  “Get  out,”  he  said. 
“Take  that  baby  into  Jim  Mann’s  house 
there,  and  tell  Mrs.  Mann  to  keep  her  in 
the  shade  and  look  out  for  her,  and  you 
tell  Jim,  if  he  hasn’t  got  his  horse  in  his 
farm-wagon,  to  look  lively  and  harness 
her  in  and  put  all  the  ice  they’ve  got  in 
the  house  in  the  wagon.  Hurry!” 

Johnny  was  over  the  wheel  before  his 
father  had  finished  speaking,  and  Jim 
Mann  just  then  drew  up  alongside  in  his 
farm-wagon. 

“What’s  to  pay?”  he  inquired,  breath- 
less. He  was  a thin,  sinewy  man,  scan- 
tily clad  in  cotton  trousers  and  a shirt 
wide  open  at  the  breast.  Green  leaves 
protruded  from  under  the  brim  of  his 
tilted  straw  hat. 

“Old  Daniel  Wise  is  overcome  by  the 
heat,”  answered  Dr.  Trumbull.  “Put 
all  the  ice  you  have  in  the  house  in  your 
wagon,  and  come  along.  I’ll  leave  my 
horse  and  buggy  here.  Your  horse  is 
faster.” 

Presently  the  farm-wagon  clattered 
down  the  road  dust-hidden  behind  a 
galloping  horse.  Mrs.  Jim  Mann,  who 
was  a loving  mother  of  children,  was 
soothing  little  Dan’l.  Johnny  Trumbull 
watched  at  the  gate.  When  the  wagon 
returned  he  ran  out  and  hung  on  behind, 
while  the  strong,  ungainly  farm-horse 
galloped  to  the  house  set  high  on  the 
sun-baked  terraces. 
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When  old  Daniel  revived  he  found 
himself  in  the  best  parlor,  with  ice  all 
about  him.  Thunder  was  rolling  over- 
head and  hail  clattered  on  the  windows. 
A sudden  storm,  the  heat-breaker,  had 
come  up  and  the  dreadful  day  was  van- 
quished. Daniel  looked  up  and  smiled 
a vague  smile  of  astonishment  at  Dr. 
Trumbull  and  Sarah  Dean;  then  his 
eyes  wandered  anxiously  about. 

“The  child  is  all  right,”  said  Dr. 
Trumbull;  “don’t  you  worry,  Daniel. 
Mrs.  Jim  Mann  is  taking  care  of  her. 
Don’t  you  try  to  talk.  You  didn’t 
exactly  have  a sunstroke,  but  the  heat 
.was  too  much  for  you.” 

But  Daniel  spoke,  in  spite  of  the  doc- 
tor’s mandate.  “The  heat,”  said  he,  in 
a curiously  clear  voice,  “ ain’t  never  goin’ 
to  be  too  much  for  me  again.” 

“Don’t  you  talk,  Daniel,”  repeated 
Dr.  Trumbull.  “You’ve  always  been 
nervous  about  the  heat.  Maybe  you 
won’t  be  again,  but  keep  still.  When  I 
told  you  to  take  that  child  out  every  day 
I didn’t  mean  when  the  world  was  like 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Thank  God,  it 
will  be  cooler  now.” 

Sarah  Dean  stood  beside  the  doctor. 
She  looked  pale  and  severe,  but  ade- 
quate. She  did  not  even  state  that  she 
had  urged  old  Daniel  not  to  go  out. 
There  was  true  character  in  Sarah 
Dean. 

The  weather  that  summer  was  an  un- 
expected quantity.  Instead  of  the  day 
after  the  storm  being  cool,  it  was  hot. 
However,  old  Daniel,  after  his  recovery, 
insisted  on  going  out-of-doors  with  little 
Dan’l  after  breakfast.  The  only  conces- 
sion which  he  would  make  to  Sarah 
Dean,  who  was  fairly  frantic  with  anxi- 
ety, was  that  he  would  merely  go  down 
the  road  as  far  as  the  big  elm-tree,  that 
he  would  sit  down  there,  and  let  the 
child  play  about  within  sight. 

“You’ll  be  brought  home  ag’in,  sure 
as  preachin’,”  said  Sarah  Dean,  “and  if 
you’re  brought  home  ag’in,  you  won’t 
get  up  ag’in.” 

Old  Daniel  laughed.  “Now,  don’t 
you  worry,  Sarah,”  said  he.  “I’ll  set 
down  under  that  big  ellum  and  keep 
cool.” 

Old  Daniel,  at  Sarah’s  earnest  en- 
treaties, took  a palm-leaf  fan.  But  he 
did  not  use  it.  He  sat  peacefully  under 


the  cool  trail  of  the  great  elm  all  the 
forenoon,  while  little  Daniel  played  with 
her  doll.  The  child  was  ratner  languid 
after  her  shock  of  the  day  before,  and  not 
disposed  to  run  about.  Also,  she  had  a 
great  sense  of  responsibility  about  the 
old  man.  Sarah  Dean  had  privately 
charged  her  not  to  let  Uncle  Daniel  get 
“overhet.”  She  continually  glanced  up 
at  him  with  loving,  anxious,  baby  eyes. 

“Be  you  overhet,  Uncle  Dan’l?”  she 
would  ask. 

“No,  little  Dan’l,  uncle  ain’t  a mite 
overhet,”  the  old  man  would  assure  her. 
Now  and  then  little  Dan’l  left  her  doll, 
climbed  into  the  old  man’s  lap,  and 
waved  the  palm  - leaf  fan  before^  his 
face. 

Old  Daniel  Wise  loved  her  so  that  he 
seemed,  to  himself,  fairlv  alight  with  hap- 
piness. He  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  find  some  little  girl  in  the  village 
to  come  now  and  then  and  play  with 
little  Dan’l.  In  the  cool  of  that  evening 
he  stole  out  of  the  back  door,  covert- 
ly, lest  Sarah  Dean  discover  him,  and 
walked  slowly  to  the  rector’s  house  in 
the  village.  The  rector’s  wife  was  sitting 
on  her  cool,  vine-shaded  veranda.  She 
was  alone,  and  Daniel  was  glad.  He 
asked  her  if  the  little  girl  who  had  come 
to  live  with  her,  Content  Adams,  could 
not  come  the  next  afternoon  and  see 
little  Dan’l.  “Little  Dan’l  had  ought 
to  see  other  children  once  in  a while,  and 
Sarah  Dean  makes  real  nice  cookies,”  he 
stated,  pleadingly. 

Molly  Westminster  laughed  good- 
naturedly.  “Of  course  she  can,  Mr. 
Wise,”  she  said. 

The  next  afternoon  Molly  herself 
drove  the  rector’s  horse,  and  brought 
Content  to  pay  a call  on  little  Dan’l. 
Molly  and  Sarah  Dean  visited  in  the 
sitting-room,  and  left  the  little  girls  alone 
in  the  parlor  with  a plate  of  cookies,  to 
get  acquainted.  They  sat  in  solemn 
silence  and  stared  at  each  other.  Neither 
spoke.  Neither  ate  a cooky.  When 
Molly  took  her  leave,  she  asked  little 
Dan’l  if  she  had  had  a nice  time  with 
Content,  and  little  Dan’l  said,  “Yes, 

* »l 

ma  am. 

Sarah  insisted  upon  Content’s  carry- 
ing the  cookies  home  in  the  dish  with  a 
napkin  over  it.  “When  can  I go  again 
to  see  that  other  little  girl?”  asked  Con- 
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tent  as  she  and  Molly  were  jogging 
home. 

“Oh,  almost  any  time.  I will  drive 
you  over — because  it  is  rather  a lone- 
some walk  for  you.  Did  you  like  the 
little  girl?  She  is  younger  than  you.” 

“ Yes’m.” 

Also  little  Dan’l  inquired  of  old  Daniel 
when  the  other  little  girl  was  coming 
again,  and  nodded  emphatically  when 
asked  if  she  had  had  a nice  time.  Evi- 
dently both  had  enjoyed,  after  the  in- 
scrutable fashion  of  childhood,  their  silent 
session  with  each  other.  Content  came, 
generally,  once  a week,  and  old  Daniel 
was  invited  to  take  little  Dan’l  to  the  rec- 
tor’s. On  that  occasion  Lucy  Rose  was 

f) resent,  and  Lily  Jennings.  The  four 
ittle  girls  had  tea  together  at  a little 
table  set  on  the  porch,  and  only  Lily 
Jennings  talked.  The  rector  drove  old 
Daniel  and  the  child  home,  and  after 
they  had  arrived  the  child’s  tongue  was 
loosened  and  she  chattered.  She  had 
seen  everything  there  was  to  be  seen  at 
the  rector’s.  She  told  of  it  in  her  little 
silver  pipe  of  a voice.  She  had  to  be 
checked  and  put  to  bed,  lest  she  be 
tired  out. 

“I  never  knew  that  child  could  talk 
so  much,”  Sarah  said  to  Daniel,  after 
the  little  girl  had  gone  up-stairs. 

“She  talks  quite  some,  when  she’s 
alone  with  me.” 

“And  she  seems  to  see  everything.” 
“Ain’t  much  that  child  don’t  see,” 
said  Daniel,  proudly. 

The  summer  continued  unusually 
hot,  but  Daniel  never  again  succumbed. 
When  autumn  came,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  whole  life  old  Daniel  Wise  was 
sorrowful.  He  dreaded  the  effect  of  the 
frost  and  the  winter  upon  his  precious 
little  Dan’l,  whom  he  put  before  himself 
as  fondly  as  any  father  could  have  done, 
and  as  the  season  progressed  his  dread 
seemed  justified.  Poor  little  Dan’l  had 
cold  after  cold.  Content  Adams  and 
Lucy  Rose  came  to  see  her.  The  rec- 
tor’s wife  and  the  doctor’s  sent  dainties. 
But  the  child  coughed  and  pined,  and 
old  Daniel  began  to  look  forward  to 
spring  and  summer — the  seasons  which 
had  been  his  bugaboos  through  life — as 
if  they  were  angels.  When  the  February 
thaw  came,  he  told  little  Dan’l,  “Jest 
look  at  the  snow  meltin’  and  the  drops 
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hangin’  on  the  trees;  that  is  a sign  of 
summer.” 

Old  Daniel  watched  for  the  first  green 
light  along  the  fences  and  the  meadow 
hollows.  When  the  trees  began  to  cast 
slightly  blurred  shadows,  because  of 
budding  leaves,  and  the  robins  hopped 
oyer  the  terraces,  and  now  and  then  the 
air  was  cleft  with  blue  wings,  he  became 
jubilant.  “Spring  is  jest  about  here, 
and  then  uncle’s  little  Dan’l  will  stop 
coughin’,  and  run  out-of-doors  and  pick 
flowers,”  he  told  the  child  beside  the 
window. 

Spring  came  that  year  with  a riotous 
rush.  Blossoms,  leaves,  birds,  and  flow- 
ers— all  arrived  pell-mell,  fairly  smother- 
ing the  world  with  sweetness  and  music. 
In  May,  about  the  first  of  the  month, 
there  was  an  intensely  hot  day.  It  was 
as  hot  as  midsummer.  Old  Daniel  with 
little  Dan’l  went  afield.  It  was,  to  both, 
as  if  they  fairly  saw  the  carnival-arrival 
of  flowers,  of  green  garlands  upon 
tree-branches,  of  birds  and  butterflies. 
“Spring  is  right  here!”  said  old  Daniel. 
“Summer  is  right  here!  Pick  them 
vi’lets  in  that  holler,  little  Dan’l.”  The 
old  man  sat  on  a stone  in  the  meadow- 
land,  and  watched  the  child  in  the  blue- 
gleaming  hollow  gather  up  violets  in  her 
little  hands  as  if  they  were  jewels.  The 
sun  beat  upon  his  head,  the  air  was 
heavy  with  fragrance,  laden  with  moist- 
ure. Old  Daniel  wiped  his  forehead. 
He  was  heated,  but  so  happy  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  it.  He  saw  wonderful 
new  lights  over  everything.  He  had 
wielded  love,  the  one  invincible  weapon 
of  the  whole  earth,  and  had  conquered 
his  intangible  and  dreadful  enemy. 
When,  for  the  sake  of  that  little  beloved 
life,  his  own  life  had  become  as  nothing, 
old  Daniel  found  himself  superior  to  it. 
He  sat  there  in  the  tumultuous  heat  of 
the  May  day,  watching  the  child  picking 
violets  and  gathering  strength  with  ev- 
ery breath  of  the  young  air  of  the  year, 
and  he  realized  that  the  fear  of  his  whole 
life  was  overcome  forever.  He  realized 
that  never  again,  though  they  might 
bring  suffering,  even  death,  would  he 
dread  the  summers  with  their  torrid 
winds  and  their  burning  lights,  since, 
through  love,  he  had  become  under-lord 
of  all  the  conditions  of  his  life  upon 
earth. 
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over,  he  Kked  Mrs.  Tams,  and  would 
• tveasbfiaUy  Rat.ttr  her  by  a smack  on 
the  shoulder.  _ • ,• 

So  in  the  April  dusk  ,M«vTims  stood 
lotht  windy  lobby,  and  was  full  of  van- 
j ry.  adii  the  p ride  of  life.  She  gaSied  forth 
rp  disdain  at  the  Irttle  crowd  of  inquisi- 
tdtefc*  and  infants  that  remained 

..  ..^idhfetin’Sn&lyT^n-r tfee.  pavyrjjyfti  ^hoping 

• T-' :"v  T:'  t-rder  of.  the  starched  '.against,  hope  that  the  afternoon's  nrar- 
vim-  cap,  > I >•-  Tams  could  not  have  vebiis  series  of  social  phenomena  -was 
•'»:  rt-thteii  tfc-  P I'opltbyy ' But  there  she  not  oVer.  She  scorni&b ..-the' slatternly, 
stood,  in  the  lobby  of  the  house  at  Bv-  stupid  jittlfc  crowd !|br ift  ]a<&  • of  man- 
cars,  frocked  in  black,  w ith  t)v.  strings  of  nets.  V et  she  ought  to  have  known,  and 
a plain/ bm  tine,  white  aprtm  stretched  .she  did  .know  as.  wetl'.Js.  -aay  one,  that 
round  her  stoutness,  and  the  cap  crow  n-  though-  in  Bmsley  itself  people  will  pre- 
ins;  her  gray  hair.  it  wat  Louis,  who  had  tend  out  of  politeness  that  nothing  un- 
insisted mi  the  cap,  which  Rachel  had  usual  fs  -afoot  when  something  unusual 
thought  unnecessary  am)  v\ 'en  snobbish,  most  obviously  is  afoot,  m the  small  sub- 
and  which  Mrs.  Tarns  had  nervously  mbs'  of  Bnrsley,  such  as  Bycats,  no 
deprecated.  Nor  without  pleasure,  how-  human  or.Jhvioe-  power  can  prevent  the 
ever,  had  both  womyn  yielded  to  bis  , p^pokce-  horn  broking  its  starved  curi1' 
indeed  unanswerable  .vryi.mtem  ‘ You  <*uy  openly/  wpon  no  matter  *h;it  spec- 
can’t  possibly  have  a servant  opening  the  tacit;  t.h.u  may  differ  from  the  ordinary, 
door  wit  hour  a cap.  It's  unrhinWahjc.”  Al-tsl  Mrs,  Tams  in  the  past-  had  often 
Thus  m bet  list??: r ve  arseif’ grand-moth-  .behaved  e vert  ;ti  the  simple  members  < f 
ethood  flit!  Mrj.  Tams  cast  off  the  rb„r  crowd  Nt  verrhefess,  cerernonu : 
sackcloth  of  the  charwoman  and  becomt  being  over,  she  shut  she  front  door  with 
a glorious  domestic  servant,  with  d room  haughtiness,  feeling  glad  that  she  was 
of  Iter  own  in  the  honye,  and  no  resporo  .not  ass  others  are.  And  futrhec,  she  was 
sihilities  beyond  the  house,  and  no  /right  swollen  and  consequential  because.  with- 
lest the  house  v;<  v.  oner  | w-i ,1,,  ..i;t  counting  persons  named  B;mhgrc«> 

when  she  visited  younev;  gcuera turns  tuc<  visitors  had  come  m a motor,  and 
who  still/ took.  from  her  and  gave  noth-  because  ay  one  supreme  moment  no  .bos 
my  hack.  She  owed  the  advancement:  to  th.or  two  motors  {including  a B'ate.hgnnv 
R e M,  who,  quite,  unused  t n engaging  motor)  had  been  wamrtjy  together  at  the 
v't  Viints.  and  a)  armed  by  hanenvitte  sre-  kerb  hi  I’topr  of  her  cleared  steps.  Who. 
ire*  of  the  futility  of  .regtijTfy.  nfhcfs  cutdd  have  foreseen  this  arrant  sffobbtsh- 
.1  od  adyertisemenr-.,  had  seen  in  Mrs.  ness-  in  the  excellent  child  -of  nature, 
f ons  rhe  cnirdort able  solution  id  a kar-  Mrs.  l ams? 

ful  piold<  no  ! ciuis  w ould  have  pre-  A far  v< .■'or sc  e'camplc  of  spiritual  iniq- 
fcrr^rl  .«  younger,  slimmer,  nattier,  mff-  u»>v  sat  killing  oh  the  ■Chesterfield  in  the 
her  vreatiirV  than  Mrs.  Tams,  but  was  parior.  ^nVrtAwc  arid  .simplicity  and  a 
-ready  to  be  >no  voiced  that  such  .as  hr  incur. d iomnnvt-ntrss  might  he  an  excuse 
w-.osted  ir.-i.d  onl  y m his  fancy.  More-  for  Mrs  I , mis.  but  not  for  Rachel,  the 
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mistress,  the  omniscient,  the  all-power- 
ful, the  giver  of  good,  who  could  make 
and  unmake  with  a nod.  Rachel  sitting 
gorgeous  on  the  Chesterfield  amid  an 
enormous  twilit  welter  and  litter  of  dis- 
arranged chairs  and  tables;  empty  tea- 
pots, cups,  jugs,  and  glasses;  dishes  of 
fragmentary  remains  of  cake  and  choco- 
late; plates  smeared  with  roseate  jam, 
sticky  teaspoons,  loaded  ash-trays,  and 
a large  general  crumby  mess — Rachel, 
the  downright,  the  contemner  of  silly 
social  prejudices  and  all  nonsense,  was 
actually  puffed  up  because  she  had  a 
servant  in  a cap  and  because  automobiles 
had  deposed  elegant  girls  at  her  door 
and  whirled  them  off  again.  And  she 
would  have  denied  it  and  yet  was  not 
ashamed. 

The  sole  extenuation  of  Rachel’s  base 
worldliness  was  that  during  the  previous 
six  months  she  had  almost  continuously 
had  the  sensations  of  a person  crossing 
Niagara  on  a tight-rope,  and  that  now, 
on  this  very  day,  she  had  leaped  to  firm 
ground  and  was  accordingly  exultant. 
After  Mrs.  Maldon’s  death  she  had  felt 
somehow  guilty  of  disloyalty;  she  pas- 
sionately regretted  having  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  assure  the  old  lady  that  her 
suspicions  about  Louis  were  wrong  and 
cruel,  and  to  prove  to  her  in  some  mys- 
terious way  the  deep  rightness  of  the 
betrothal.  She  blushed  only  for  the 
moment  of  her  betrothal.  She  had  sol- 
emnly bound  Louis  to  keep  the  betrothal 
secret  until  Christmas.  She  had  laid  upon 
both  of  them  a self-denying  ordinance  as 
to  meeting.  The  funeral  over,  she  was 
without  a home.  She  wished  to  find 
another  situation;  Louis  would  not  hear 
of  it.  She  contemplated  a visit  to  her 
father  and  brother  in  America.  In  re- 
sponse to  a letter,  her  brother  sent  her 
tne  exact  amount  of  the  steerage  fare, 
and,  ready  to  accept  it,  she  was  as- 
tounded at  Louis’  fury  against  her 
brother  and  at  the  accent  with  which 
he  had  spit  out  the  word  “steerage.” 
Her  brother  and  father  had  gone  steer- 
age. However,  she  gave  way  to  Louis, 
chiefly  because  she  could  not  bear  to 
leave  him  even  for  a couple  of  months. 
She  was  lodging  at  Knype,  at  a total 
normal  expense  of  ten  shillings  a week. 
She  possessed  over  fifty  pounds — enough 
to  keep  her  for  six  months  and  to  pur- 
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chase  a trousseau,  and  not  one  penny 
would  she  deign  to  receive  from  her 
affianced. 

The  disclosure  of  Mrs.  Maldon’s  will 
increased  the  delicacy  of  her  situation. 
Mrs.  Maldon  had  left  the  whole  of  her 
property  in  equal  shares  to  Louis  and 
Julian  absolutely.  There  were  others 
who  by  blood  had  an  equal  claim  upon 
her  with  these  two,  but  the  rest  had  been 
mere  names  to  her,  and  she  had  charac- 
teristically risen  above  the  convention- 
alism of  heredity.  Mr.  Batchgrew,  the 
executor,  was  able  to  announce  that  in 
spite  of  losses  the  heirs  would  get  over 
three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
apiece.  Hence  it  followed  that  Rachel 
would  be  marrying  for  money  as  well  as 
for  position!  She  trembled  when  the 
engagement  was  at  length  announced. 
And  when  Louis,  after  consultation  with 
Mr.  Batchgrew,  pointed  out  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  not  merely  to 
the  estate  as  a whole,  but  to  himself  and 
her,  if  he  took  over  the  house  at  Bycars 
and  its  contents  at  a valuation  and  made 
it  their  married  home,  she  at  first  de- 
clined utterly.  The  scheme  seemed  sac- 
rilegious to  her.  How  could  she  dare  to 
be  nappy  in  that  house  where  Mrs.  Mal- 
don had  died,  in  that  house  which  was 
so  intimately  Mrs.  Maldon’s?  But  the 
manifold  excellences  of  the  scheme,  ap- 
pealing strongly  to  her  common  sense, 
overcame  her  scruples.  The  dead  are 
dead;  the  living  must  live,  and  the  living 
must  not  be  morbid;  it  would  be  absurd 
to  turn  into  a pious  monument  every 
house  which  death  has  emptied;*  Mrs. 
Maldon,  had  she  known  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been  only  too 
pleased,  etc.,  etc.  The  affair  was  settled, 
and  grew  into  public  knowledge. 

Rachel  had  to  emerge  upon  the  world 
as  an  engaged  girl.  Left  to  herself,  she 
would  have  shunned  all  formalities;  but 
Louis,  bred  up  in  Barnes,  knew  what  was 
due  to  society.  Naught  was  omitted. 
Louis*  persuasiveness  could  not  be  with- 
stood. Withal,  he  was  so  right.  And 
though  Rachel  in  one  part  of  her  mind 
had  a contempt  for  “fuss,”  in  another 
she  liked  it  and  was  half-ashamed  of  lik- 
ing it.  Further,  her  common  sense,  of 
which  she  was  still  proud,  told  her  that 
the  delicacy  of  her  situation  demanded 
“fuss,”  and  would  be  much  assuaged 
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thereby.  And  finally,  the  whole  thing, 
being  miraculous,  romantic,  and  incredi- 
ble, had  the  quality  of  a dream  through 
which  she  lived  in  a dazed  nonchalance. 
Could  it  be  true  that  she  had  resided 
with  Mrs.  Maldon  only  for  a month? 
Could  it  be  true  that  her  courtship  had 
lasted  only  two  days — or  at  most,  three? 
Never,  she  thought,  had  a sensible,  quiet 
girl  ridden  such  a whirlwind  before  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  world.  Could  Louis 
be  as  foolishly  fond  of  her  as  he  seemed  ? 
Was  she  truly  to  be  married  ? “ I sha’n’t 
have  a single  wedding-present,”  she  had 
said.  Then  wedding-presents  began  to 
come.  “Are  we  married?”  she  had  said, 
when  they  were  married  and  in  the  con- 
ventional clothes  in  the  conventional 
vehicle.  After  that  she  soon  did  realize 
that  the  wondrous  and  the  unutterable 
had  happened  to  her  too.  And  she 
swung  over  to  the  other  extreme:  in- 
stead of  doubting  the  reality  of  her  own 
experiences,  she  was  convinced  that  her 
experiences  were  more  real  than  those  of 
any  other  created  girl,  and  hence  she  felt 
a slight  condescension  toward  all  the 
rest.  “I  am  a married  woman,”  she 
reflected  at  intervals,  with  intense  mo- 
mentary pride.  And  her  fits  of  confusion 
in  public  would  end  in  recurrences  of  this 
strange,  proud  feeling. 

Then  she  had  to  face  the  return  to 
Bursley,  and,  later,  the  At  Home  which 
Louis  propounded  as  a matter  of  course, 
and  which  she  knew  to  be  inevitable. 
The  house  was  her  toy,  and  Mrs.  Tams 
was  her  toy.  But  the  glee  of  playing 
with  toys  had  been  overshadowed  for 
days  by  the  delicious  dread  of  the  At 
Home.  “It  will  be  the  first  caller  that 
will  kill  me,”  she  had  said.  “But  will 
anybody  really  come?”  And  the  first 
caller  had  called.  And,  finding  herself 
still  alive,  she  had  become  radiant,  and 
often  during  the  afternoon  had  forgotten 
to  be  clumsy.  The  success  of  the  At 
Home  was  prodigious,  startling.  Now 
and  then  when  the  room  was  full,  and 
people  without  chairs  perched  on  the  end 
of  the  Chesterfield,  she  had  whispered 
to  her  secret  heart  in  a tiny,  tiny  voice: 
“These  are  my  guests.  They  all  treat 
me  with  special  deference.  I am  the 
hostess.  I am  Mrs.  Fores.”  The  Batch- 
grew  clan  was  well  represented,  no  doubt 
by  order  from  authority.  Mrs.  Yardley 


came,  in  surprising  stylishness.  Visitors 
arrived  from  Knype.  Miss  Malkin  came 
and  atoned  for  her  historic  glance  in  the 
shop.  But  the  dazzlers  were  sundry 
male  friends  of  Louis,  with  Kensing- 
tonian  accents,  strange  phrases,  and  as- 
surance in  the  handling  of  tea-cups  and 
the  choosing  of  cake.  . . . One  by  one 
and  two  by  two  they  had  departed,  and 
at  last  Rachel,  with  a mind  as  it  were 
breathless  from  rapid  Sittings  to  and 
fro,  was  seated  alone  on  the  sofa. 

She  was  richly  dressed  in  a dark  blue 
taffeta  dress  that  gave  brilliance  to  her 
tawny  hair.  Perhaps  she  was  over-richlv 
dressed,  for,  like  many  girls  who  as  a 
rule  are  not  very  interested  in  clothes, 
she  was  too  interested  in  them  at  times, 
and  inexperienced  taste  was  apt  to  mis- 
lead her  into  an  unfitness.  Also  her 
figure  was  too  stiff  and  sturdy  to  favor 
elegance.  But  on  this  occasion  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  her  was  notably  pictur- 
esque, and  her  face  and  hair,  and  the 
expression  of  her  pose,  atoned  in  their 
charm  for  the  shortcomings  and  the 
luxuriance  of  the  frock.  She  was  no  more 
the  Rachel  that  Mrs.  Maldon  had  known 
and  that  Louis  had  first  kissed.  Her 
glance  had  altered,  and  her  gestures.  She 
would  ask  herself,  could  it  be  true  that 
she  was  a married  woman?  But  her 
glance  and  gestures  announced  it  true 
at  every  instant.  A new  languor  and  a 
new  confidence  had  transformed  the  girl. 
Her  body  had  been  modified  and  her 
soul  at  once  chastened  and  fired.  Fresh 
in  her  memory  was  endless  matter  for 
meditation.  And  on  the  sofa,  in  a negli- 
gent attitude  of  repose,  with  shame- 
less eyes  gazing  far  into  the  caverns 
of  the  fire,  and  an  unreadable  faint  smile 
on  her  face,  she  meditated.  And  she 
was  the  most  seductive,  tantalizing,  self- 
contradictory object  for  study  in  the 
whole  of  Bursley.  She  had  never  been 
so  interesting  as  in  this  brief  period,  and 
she  might  never  be  so  interesting  again. 

Mrs.  Tams  entered.  With  her  voice 
Mrs.  Tams  said,  “Shall  I begin  to  clear 
all  these  things  away,  ma'm  ?’  But  with 
her  self-conscious  eyes  Mrs.  Tams  said 
to  the  self-conscious  eyes  of  Rachel, 
“What  a staggering  world  we  live  in, 
don’t  we?” 

Rachel  sprang  from  the  Chesterfield, 
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smoothed  down  her  frock,  shook  her 
hair,  and  then  ran  up-stairs  to  the  large 
front  bedroom,  where  Louis,  to  whom 
the  house  was  just  as  much  a toy  as  to 
Rachel,  was  about  to  knock  a nail  into 
a wall.  Out  of  breath,  she  stood  close 
to  him  very  happily.  The  At  Home  was 
over.  She  was  now  definitely  received 
as  a married  woman  in  a town  full  of 
married  women  and  girls  waiting  to  be 
married  women.  She  had  passed  suc- 
cessfully through  a trying  and 'exhaust- 
ing experience;  the  nervous  tension  was 
slackened.  And  therefore  it  might  be 
expected  that  she  would  have  a sense  of 
reaction,  the  vague  melancholy  which  is 
produced  when  that  which  has  long  been 
seen  before  is  suddenly  seen  behind. 
But  it  was  not  so  in  the  smallest  degree. 
Every  moment  of  her  existence  equally 
was  thrilling  and  happy.  One  piquant 
joy  was  succeeded  immediately  by  an- 
other as  piquant.  To  Rachel  it  was  not 
in  essence  more  exciting  to  officiate  at 
an  At  Home  than  to  watch  Louis  drive 
a nail  into  a wall. 

The  man  winked  at  her  in  the  dusk; 
she  winked  back,  and  put  her  hand  inti- 
mately on  his  shoulder.  She  thought, 
“I  am  safe  with  him  now  in  the  house.” 
The  feeling  of  solitude  with  him,  of  being 
barricaded  against  the  world  and  at  the 
mercy  of  Louis  alone,  was  exquisite  to 
her.  Then  Louis  raised  himself  on  his 
toes,  and  raised  his  left  arm  with  the  nail 
as  high  as  he  could,  and  stuck  the  point 
of  the  nail  against  a pencil-mark  on  the 
wall.  Then  he  raised  the  right  hand  with 
the  hammer;  but  the  mark  was  just  too 
high  to  be  efficiently  reached  by  both 
hands  simultaneously.  Louis  might 
have  stood  on  a chair.  This  simple  de- 
vice, however,  was  too  simple  for  them. 

Rachel  said: 

“Shall  I stand  on  a chair  and  hold  the 
nail  for  you  ?” 

Louis  murmured: 

“ Brainy  little  thing!  Never  at  a loss!” 

She  skipped  on  to  a chair  and  held  the 
nail.  Towering  thus  above  him,  she 
looked  down . on  her  husband  and 
thought:  “This  man  is  mine  alone,  and 
he  is  all  mine.”  And  in  Rachel’s  fancy 
the  thought  itself  seemed  to  caress  Louis 
from  head  to  foot. 

“Supposing  I catch  you  one?”  said 
Louis,  as  he  prepared  to  strike. 


“I  don’t  care,”  said  Rachel. 

And  the  fact  was  that  really  she  would 
have  liked  him  to  hit  her  finger  instead 
of  the  nail — not  too  hard,  but  still 
smartly.  She  would  have  taken  pleasure 
in  the  pain:  such  was  the  perversity  of 
the  young  wife.  But  Louis  hit  the  nail 
infallibly  every  time. 

He  took  up  a picture  which  had  been 
lying  against  the  wall  in  a dark  comer, 
and  thrust  the  twisting  wire  of  it  over 
the  nail. 

Rachel,  when  in  the  deepening  dark- 
ness she  had  peered  into  the  frame,  ex- 
claimed, pouting: 

“Oh,  darling,  you  aren’t  going  to  hang 
that  here,  are  you  ? It’s  so  old-fashioned. 
You  said  it  was  old-fashioned  yourself. 
I did  want  that  thing  that  came  this 
morning  to  be  put  somewhere  here. 
Why  can’t  you  stick  this  in  the  spare 
room  ? . . . Unless,  of  course,  you 
prefer  ...”  She  was  being  deferen- 
tial to  the  art-expert  in  him,  as  well  as 
to  the  husband. 

“Not  in  the  least!”  said  Louis,  acqui- 
escent, and  unhooked  the  picture. 

Taste  changes.  The  rejected  of  Ra- 
chel was  a water-color  by  the  late  Athel- 
stan  Maldon,  adored  by  Mrs.  Maldon. 
Already  it  had  been  degraded  from  the 
parlor  to  the  bedroom,  and  now  it  was 
to  be  pushed  away  like  a shame  into 
obscurity.  It  was  a view  of  the  cele- 
brated Vale  of  Llangollen,  finicking, 
tight,  and  hard  in  manner,  but  with  a 
certain  sentiment  and  modest  skill.  The 
way  in  which  the  initials  “A.  M.”  had 
been  hidden  amid  the  foreground  foliage 
in  the  left-hand  comer  disclosed  enough 
of  the  painter’s  quiet  and  proud  tem- 
perament to  show  that  he  “took  after” 
nis  mother.  Yet  a few  more  years,  and 
the  careless  observer  would  miss  those 
initials  altogether  and  would  be  con- 
temptuously inquiring,  “Who  did  this 
old  daub,  I wonder r”  And  nobody 
would  know  who  did  the  old  daub,  or 
that  the  old  daub  for  thirty  years  had 
been  an  altar  for  undying  affection,  and 
also  a distinguished  specimen — admired 
by  a whole  generation  of  townsfolk — of 
the  art  of  water-color. 

And  the  fate  of  Athelstan’s  sketch  was 
symptomatic.  Mrs.  Maldon’s  house  had 
been  considered  perfect,  up  to  the  time 
of  her  death.  Rachel  had  at  first  been 
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even  intimidated  by  it;  Louis  had  sin- 
cerely praised  it.  And  indeed  its  per- 
fection was  an  axiom  of  drawing-room 
conversation.  But  as  soon  as  Louis  and 
Rachel  began  to  look  on  the  house  with 
the  eye  of  inhabitants,  the  axiom  fell  to 
a dogma,  and  the  dogma  was  exploded. 
The  dreadful  truth  came  out  that  Mrs. 
Maldon  had  shown  a strange  indifference 
to  certain  aspects  of  convenience,  and 
that,  in  short,  she  must  have  been  a 
peculiar  old  lady  with  ideas  of  her  own. 
Louis  proved  unanswerably  that  in  the 
hitherto  faultless  parlor  the  furniture 
was  ill  arranged,  and  suddenly  the  side- 
board and  the  Chesterfield  had  changed 
places,  and  all  concerned  had  marveled 
that  Mrs.  Maldon  had  for  so  long  kept 
the  Chesterfield  where  so  obviously  the 
sideboard  ought  to  have  been,  and  the 
sideboard  where  so  obviously  the  Ches- 
terfield ought  to  have  been. 

And  still  graver  matters  had  come 
to  light.  The  house  had  an  attic  floor, 
which  was  unused  and  the  scene  of  no 
activity  except  spring-cleaning.  A pre- 
vious owner,  infected  by  the  virus 
of  modernity,  had  put  a bath  into 
one  of  the  attics.  Now  Mrs.  Maldon, 
as  experiments  disclosed,  had  actual- 
ly had  the  water  cut  off  from  the  bath. 
Eyebrows  were  lifted  at  the  revela- 
tion of  this  caprice.  The  restoration 
of  the  supply  of  water  and  the  in- 
stalling of  a geyser  were  the  only  ex- 
penditures which  thrifty  Rachel  had 
sanctioned  in  the  way  of  rejuvenating 
the  house.  Rachel  had  decided  that  the 
house  must,  at  any  rate  for  the  present, 
be  “ made  to  do.”  That  such  a decision 
should  be  necessary  astonished  Rachel; 
and  Mrs.  Maldon  would  have  been  more 
than  astonished  to  learn  that  the  lady- 
help,  by  fortitude  and  determination, 
was  making  her  perfect  house  “do.”  As 
regards  the  household  inventory,  Rachel 
had  been  obliged  to  admit  exceptions 
to  her  rule  of  endurance.  Perhaps  her 
main  reason  for  agreeing  to  live  in  the 
house  had  been  that  there  would  be  no 
linen  to  buy.  But  truly  Mrs.  Maldon’s 
notion  of  what  constituted  a sufficiency 
of — for  example — towels,  was  quite  too 
inadequate.  Louis  protested  that  he 
could  comfortably  use  all  Mrs.  Maldon’s 
towels  in  half  a day.  More  towels  had 
to  be  obtained.  There  were  other  short- 
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ages,  but  some  of  them  were  set  right  by 
means  of  veiled  indications  to  prospec- 
tive givers  of  gifts. 

“You  mean  that  ‘Garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides’  affair  for  up  here,  do  you?” 
said  Louis. 

Rachel  gazed  round  the  bedchamber. 
A memory  of  what  it  had  been  shot  pain- 
fully through  her  mind.  For  the  room 
was  profoundly  changed  in  character. 
Two  narrow  bedsteads  given  by  Thomas 
Batchgfew,  and  described  by  Mrs.  Tams, 
in  a moment  of  daring,  as  “flighty,”  had 
taken  the  place  of  Mrs.  Maldon’s  bed- 
stead, which  was  now  in  the  spare  room, 
the  spare-room  bedstead  having  been 
allotted  to  Mrs.  Tams,  and  Rachel’s  old 
bedstead  sold.  Bright  crocheted  and 
embroidered  wedding-presents  enlivened 
the  pale  tones  of  the  room.  The  ward- 
robe, washstand,  dressing-table,  chairs, 
carpet,  and  ottoman  remained.  But 
there  were  razors  on  the  washstand  and 
boot-trees  under  it;  the  wardrobe  had 
been  emptied,  and  filled  on  strange  prin- 
ciples with  strange  raiment;  and  the 
Maldon  family  Bible,  instead  of  being 
on  the  ottoman,  was  in  the  ottoman — so 
as  to  be  out  of  the  dust. 

“Perhaps  we  may  as  well  keep  that 
here,  after  all,”  said  Rachel,  indicating 
Athelstan’s  water-color.  Her  voice  was 
soft.  She  remembered  that  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Maldon,  only  a little  while  since  a 
major  notability  of  Bursley  and  the  very 
mirror  of  virtuous  renown,  had  been 
mentioned  but  once,  and  even  then  apol- 
ogetically, during  the  afternoon. 

Louis  asked,  sharply: 

“ Why,  if  you  don’t  care  for  it,  7 don’t.” 

“Well — ’’  said  Rachel.  “As  you  like, 
then,  dearest.” 

Louis  walked  out  of  the  room  with  the 
water-color,  and  in  a moment  returned 
with  a photogravure  of  Lord  Leighton’s 
“The  Garden  of  the  Hesperides,”  in 
a coquettish  gold  frame — a gift  newly 
arrived  from  Louis’  connections  in  the 
United  States.  The  marmoreal  and  aca- 
demic work  seemed  wonderfully  warm 
and  original  in  that  room  at  Bycars. 
Rachel  really  admired  it,  and  admired 
herself  for  admiring  it.  But  when  Louis 
had  hung  it  and  flicked  it  into  exact  per- 
pendicularity, and  they  had  both  ex- 
claimed upon  its  brilliant  effect  even  in 
the  dusk,  Rachel  saw  it  also  with  the 
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eyes  of  Mrs.  Maldon,  and  wondered 
what  Mrs.  Maldon  would  have  thought 
of  it  opposite  her  bed,  and  knew  what 
Mrs.  Maldon  would  have  thought  of  it. 

And  then,  the  job  being  done  and  the 
progress  of  civilization  assured,  Louis 
murmured  in  a new  appealing  voice: 

“I  say,  Louise!" 

“Louise”  was  perhaps  his  most  happy 
invention,  and  the  best  proof  that  Louis 
was  Louis.  Upon  hearing  that  her  full 
Christian  names  were  Rachel  Louisa,  he 
had  instantly  said:  “I  shall  call  you 
Louise.”  Rachel  was  ravished.  Louisa 
is  a vulgar  name — at  least  it  is  vulgar 
in  the  Five  Towns,  where  every  second 
general  servant  bears  it.  But  Louise 
was  full  of  romance,  distinction,  and 
beauty.  And  it  was  the  perfect  comple- 
ment to  Louis.  Louis  and  Louise — ideal 
coincidence!  “But  nobody  except  me  is 
to  call  you  Louise,”  he  haa  added.  And 
thus  completed  her  bliss. 

“What?”  she  encouraged  him  amor- 
ously. 

“Suppose  we  go  to  Llandudno  on 
Saturday  for  the  week-end  ?” 

His  tone  was  gay,  gentle,  innocent, 
persuasive.  Yet  the  words  stabbed  her 
and  her  head  swam. 

“But  why?”  she  asked,  controlling 
her  utterance. 

“Oh,  well!  Be  rather  a lark,  wouldn't 
it?” 

It  was  when  he  talked  in  this  strain 
that  the  inconvenient  voice  of  sagacity 
within  her  would  question  for  one  ago- 
nizing instant  whether  she  was  more 
secure  as  the  proud,  splendid  wife  of 
Louis  Fores  than  she  had  been  as  a mere 
lady-help.  And  the  same  insistent  voice 
would  repeat  the  warnings  which  she 
had  had  from  Mrs.  Maldon  and  from 
Thomas  Batchgrew,  and  would  remind 
her  of  what  she  herself  had  said  to  her- 
self when  Louis  first  kissed  her:  “This 
is  wrong.  But  I don't  care.  He  is 
mine.” 

Upon  hearing  of  his  inheritance  from 
Mrs.  Maldon,  Louis  was  for  throwing 
up  immediately  his  situation  at  Horro- 
deave’s.  Rachel  had  dissuaded  him 
from  such  irresponsible  madness.  She 
had  prevented  him  from  running  into  a 
hundred  expenses  during  their  engage- 
ment and  in  connection  with  the  house. 
And  he  had  in  the  end  enthusiastically 
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praised  her  common  sense.  But  that 
very  morning  at  the  midday  meal  he 
had  surprised  her  by  announcing  that 
on  account  of  the  reception  he  should 
not  go  to  the  works  at  all  in  the  after- 
noon, though  he  had  omitted  to  warn 
Horrocleave.  Ultimately  she  had  man- 
aged, by  guile,  to  despatch  him  to  the 
works  for  two  hours.  And  now  in  the 
evening  he  was  alarming  her  afresh. 
Why  go  to  Llandudno?  What  point 
was  there  in  rushing  off  to  Llandudno, 
and  scattering  in  three  days  more  money 
than  they  could  save  in  three  weeks? 
He  frightened  her  ingrained  prudence, 
and  her  alarm  was  only  increased  by  his 
obvious  failure  to  realize  the  terrible 
defect  in  himself  (for  to  her  it  was 
terrible).  The  joyous  scheme  of  an  ex- 
cursion to  Llandudno  had  suddenly 
crossed  his  mind,  exciting  the  appetite 
for  pleasure.  Hence  the  appetite  must 
be  immediately  indulged!  . . . Rachel 
had  been  brought  up  otherwise.  And  as 
a direct  result  of  Louis’  irresponsible 
suggestion  she  had  a vision  of  the  house 
with  county-court  bailiffs  lodged  in  the 
kitchen.  . . . She  had  only  to  say: 
“ Yes,  let's  go,”  and  they  would  be  off 
on  the  absurd  and  wicked  expedition. 

“I’d  really  rather  not,”  she  said,  smil- 
ing, but  serious. 

“ All  serene.  But,  anyhow,  next  week’s 
Easter,  and  we  shall  have  to  go  some- 
where then,  you  know.” 

She  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders 
and  looked  close  at  him,  knowing  that 
she  must  use  her  power  and  that  the 
heavy  dusk  would  help  her. 

“Why?”  she  asked  again.  “I’d  much 
sooner  stay  here  at  Easter.  Truly  I 
would! . . . With  you!”  _ 

The  episode  ended  with  an  embrace. 
She  had  won. 

“Very  well!  Very  well!”  said  Louis. 
“Easter  in  the  coal-cellar  if  you  like. 
I’m  on  for  anything.” 

“ But  don’t  you  see,  dearest?”  she  said. 

And  he  imitated  her  emphasis,  full  of 
teasing  good-humor: 

“Yes,  I see,  dearest.” 

She  breathed  relief,  and  asked: 

“Are  you  going  to  give  me  my  bicycle 
lesson  ?” 

Louis  had  borrowed  a bicycle  for 
Rachel  to  ruin  while  learning  to  ride. 
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He  said  that  a friend  had  lent  it  to  him — 
a man  in  Hanbridge  whose  mother  had 
iven  up  riding  on  account  of  stoutness — 
ut  who  exactly  this  friend  was  Rachel 
knew  not,  Louis’  information  being  char- 
acteristically sketchy  and  incomplete; 
and  with  his  air  of  candor  and  good- 
humor  he  had  a strange  way  of  warding 
off  questions;  so  that  already  Rachel  had 
grown  used  to  a phrase  which  she  would 
utter  only  in  her  mind,  “I  don’t  like  to 
ask  him — ” 

It  pleased  Louis  to  ride  this  bicycle 
out  of  the  back  yard,  down  the  sloping 
entry,  and  then  steer  it  through  another 
narrow  gateway,  across  the  pavement, 
and  let  it  solemnly  bump,  first  with  the 
front  wheel  and  then  with  the  back 
wheel,  from  the  pavement  into  the  road. 
During  this  feat  he  stood  on  the  pedals. 
He  turned  the  machine  up  Bycars  Lane, 
and  steadily  climbed  the  steep  at  Ra- 
chel’s walking  pace.  And  Rachel,  hurry- 
ing by  his  side,  watched  in  the  obscurity 
the  play  of  his  ankles  as  he  put  into 
ractice  the  principles  of  pedaling  which 
e had  preached.  He  was  a graceful 
rider;  every  movement  was  natural  and 
elegant.  Rachel  considered  him  to  be 
the  most  graceful  cyclist  that  ever  was. 
She  was  fascinated  by  the  revolutions  of 
his  feet. 

She  felt  ecstatically  happy.  The  epi- 
sode of  his  caprice  for  the  seaside  was 
absolutely  forgotten;  after  all,  she  asked 
for  nothing  more  than  the  possession  of 
him,  and  sne  had  that,  though  indeed  it 
seemed  too  marvelous  to  be  true.  The 
bicycle  lesson  was  her  hour  of  magic; 
and  more  so  on  this  night  than  on  pre- 
vious nights. 

“I  must  change  my  dress,”  she  had 
said.  “I  can’t  go  in  this  one.” 

“Quick,  then?’ 

His  impatience  could  not  wait.  He 
had  helped  her.  He  undid  hooks,  and 
fastened  others.  . . . The  rich  blue  frock 
lay  across  the  bed  and  looked  lovely 
on  the  ivory-colored  counterpane.  It 
seemed  indeed  to  be  part  of  that  in 
her  which  was  Louise.  Then  she  was 
in  a short  skirt  which  she  had  de- 
vised herself,  and  he  was  pushing  her  out 
of  the  room,  his  hand  on  ner  back.  And 
she  had  feigned  reluctance,  resisting  his 
pressure,  while  laughing  with  gleeful 
eagerness  to  be  gone.  No  delay  had  been 


allowed.  As  they  passed  through  the 
kitchen,  not  one  instant  for  parley  with 
Mrs.  Tams  as  to  the  domestic  organiza- 
tion of  the  evening  1 He  was  still  push- 
ing her. . . . Thus  she  had  had  to  confide 
her  precious  house  and  its  innumerable 
treasures  to  Mrs.  Tams.  And  in  this 
surrender  to  Louis’  whim  there  was  a 
fearful  joy. 

When  Louis  turned  at  last  into  Park 
Road,  and  stepped  from  between  the 
wheels,  she  exclaimed,  a little  breathless 
from  quick  walking  level  with  him  up 
the  hill: 

“ I can’t  bear  to  see  you  ride  so  well. 
Oh!”  She  crunched  her  teeth  with  a 
loving,  cruel  gesture,  “I  should  like  to 
hurt  you  frightfullyl” 

“What  for?” 

“ Because  I shall  never,  never  be  able 
to  ride  as  well  as  you  do!” 

He  winked. 

“Here!  Take  hold.” 

“I’m  not  ready!  I’m  not  ready!” 
she  cried. 

But  he  loosed  the  machine,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  seize  it  as  it  fell.  That 
was  his  teasing. 

Park  Road  had  been  the  scene  of  the 
lesson  for  three  nights.  It  was  level,  and 
it  was  unfrequented.  “And  the  doctor’s 
handy  in  case  you  break  your  neck,” 
Louis  had  said.  Dr.  Yardley’s  red  lamp 
shone  amicably  among  yellow  lights,  ana 
its  ray  with  theirs  was  lost  in  the  mys- 
terious obscurities  of  the  closed  park. 
Not  only  was  it  socially  advisable  for 
Rachel  to  study  the  perverse  nature  of 
the  bicycle  at  night — for  not  to  know 
how  to  ride  the  bicycle  was  as  shameful 
as  not  to  know  how  to  read  and  write — 
but  she  preferred  the  night  for  the  ro- 
mantic feeling  of  being  alone  with  Louis, 
in  the  dark  and  above  the  glow  of  the 
town.  She  loved  the  sharp  night-wind 
on  her  cheek,  and  the  faint  clandestine 
rustling  of  the  low  evergreens  within 
the  park  palisade,  and  the  invisible  and 
almost  tangible  soft  sky,  revealed  round 
the  horizon  by  gleams  of  fire.  She  had 
longed  to  ride  the  bicycle  as  some  girls 
long  to  follow  the  hunt  or  to  steer  an 
automobile  or  a yacht.  And  now  her 
ambition  was  being  attained  amid  all 
circumstances  of  bliss. 

And  yet  she  would  shrink  from  begin- 
ning the  lesson. 
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“The  lamp!  You’ve  forgotten  to  light 
the  lamp!”  she  said. 

“Get  on!”  said  he. 

“But  suppose  a policeman  comes?” 

“Suppose  you  get  on  and  start!  Do 
you  think  I don’t  know  you  ? Policemen 
are  my  affair.  Besides,  all  nice  police- 
men are  in  bed.  . . . Don’t  be  afraid. 
It  isn’t  alive.  I’ve  got  hold  of  the 
thing.  Sit  well  down.  No!  There  are 
only  two  pedals.  You  seem  to  think 
there  are  about  nineteen.  Right!  No, 
no,  no  ! Don’t — do  not — cling  to  those 
blooming  handle-bars  as  if  you  were  in  a 
storm ' at  sea.  Be  a nice  little  cat  in 
front  of  the  fire — all  your  muscles  loose. 
Now!  Are  you  ready?” 

“Yes,”  she  murmured,  with  teeth  set 
and  dilated  eyes  staring  ahead  at  the 
hideous  dangers  of  Park  Road. 

He  impelled.  The  pedals  went  round. 
The  macnine  slid  terribly  forward. 

And  in  a moment  Louis  said,  mis- 
chievously: 

“ I told  you  you’d  have  to  go  alone  to- 
night. There  you  are!” 

His  footsteps  ceased. 

“Louis!”  she  cried,  sharply  and  yet 
sadly  upbraiding  his  unspeakable  trea- 
son. Her  fingers  gripped  convulsively 
the  handle-bar.  She  was  moving  alone. 
It  was  inconceivably  awful  and  delight- 
ful. She  was  on  the  back  of  a wild  pony 
in  the  forest.  The  miracle  of  equilibrium 
was  being  accomplished.  The  impossi- 
ble was  done,  and  at  the  first  attempt. 
She  thought  very  clearly  how  wondrous 
was  life,  and  how  perfectly  happy  fate 
had  made  her.  And  then  she  was  lying 
in  a tangle  amid  dozens  of  complex 
wheels,  chains,  and  bars. 

“Hurt?”  shouted  Louis,  as  he  ran  up. 

She  laughed  and  said  “No,”  and  sat 
up  stiffly,  full  of  secret  dolors.  Yet  he 
knew  and  she  knew  that  the  accidents 
of  the  previous  two  nights  had  covered 
her  limbs  with  blue  discolorations,  and 
that  the  latest  fall  was  more  severe  than 
any  previous  one.  Her  courage  en- 
chanted Louis  and  filled  him  with  a 
sense  of  security.  She  was  not  graceful 
in  these  exercises.  Her  ankles  were  thick 
and  clumsy.  Not  merely  had  she  no 
natural  aptitude  for  physical  feats, — ap- 
parently she  was  not  lissome,  nor  elegant 
in  motion.  But  what  courage!  What 
calm,  bright  endurance ! What  stoicism ! 


Most  girls  would  have  reproached  him 
for  betraying  them  to  destruction,  would 
have  pouted,  complained,  demanded  pet- 
ting and  apologies.  But  not  she!  She 
was  like  a man.  And  when  he  helped 
her  to  pick  herself  up  he  noticed  tnat 
after  all  she  was  both  lissome  and  agile, 
and  exquisitely,  disturbingly  girlish  in 
her  short,  dusty  skirt;  and  that  she  did 
trust  him  and  depend  on  him.  And  he 
realized  that  he  was  safe  for  life  with  her. 
She  was  created  for  him. 

Work  was  resumed. 

“Now  don’t  let  go  of  me  till  I tell 
you,”  she  enjoined,  lightly. 

“I  won’t,”  he  answered.  And  it 
seemed  to  him  that  his  loyalty  to  her 
expanded  and  filled  all  his  soul. 

Later,  as  she  approached  the  other  end 
of  Park  Road,  near  Moorthome  Road, 
a tram-car  hurled  itself  suddenly  down 
Moorthome  Road  and  overthrew  her.  It 
is  true  that  the  tram-car  was  never  less 
than  twenty  yards  away  from  her.  But 
even  at  twenty  yards  it  could  overthrow. 
Rachel  sat  dazed  in  the  road,  and  her 
voice  was  uncertain  as  she  told  Louis  to 
examine  the  bicycle.  One  of  the  pedals 
was  bent,  and  prevented  the  back  wheel 
from  making  a complete  revolution. 

“It’s  nothing,”  said  Louis.  “I’ll  have 
it  right  in  the  morning.” 

“ Who’s  that  ?”  Rachel,  who  had  risen, 
gasping,  turned  to  him  excitedly  as  he 
was  bending  over  the  bicycle.  Con- 
scious that  somebody  had  been  standing 
at  the  comer  of  the  street,  he  glanced 
up.  A figure  was  moving  auickly  down 
Moorthome  Road  toward  tne  station. 

“I  dun’no’,”  said  he. 

“It’s  not  Julian,  is  it?” 

In  a peculiar  tone  Louis  replied: 

“Looks  like  him,  doesn’t  it?”  And 
then  impulsively  he  yelled,  “Hi!” 

The  figure  kept  on  its  way. 

“Seeing  that  the  inimitable  Julian’s 
still  in  South  Africa,  it  can’t  very  well 
be  him.  And,  anyhow,  I’m  not  going 
to  run  after  him.” 

“No,  of  course  it  can’t,”  Rachel  as- 
sented. 

Presently  the  returning  procession 
was  reformed.  Louis  pushed  tne  bicycle 
on  its  front  wheel,  and  Rachel  tried  to 
help  him  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
suspended  part.  He  had  attempted  in 
vain  to  take  the  pedal  off  the  crank. 
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“It’s  perhaps  a good  thing  you  fell 

i'ust  then,”  said  Louis.  “Because  old 
latch  is  coming  in  to-night,  and  we’d 
better  not  be  late.” 

“But  you  never  told  me!” 

“ Didn’t  I ? I forgot,”  he  said,  blandly. 
“Oh,  Louis!  . . . He’s  not  coming 
for  supper,  I hope?” 

“My  child,  if  there’s  a chance  of  a 
free  meal,  old  Batch  will  be  on  the  spot.” 

The  unaccustomed  housewife  foretold 
her  approaching  shame,  and  proclaimed 
Louis  to  be  the  author  of  it.  She  began 
to  quicken  her  steps. 

“You  certainly  ought  to  have  let  me 
know  sooner,  dearest,”  she  said,  serious- 
ly. “You  really  are  terrible.” 

Hard  knocks  had  not  hurt  her.  But 
she  was  hurt  now.  And  Louis’  smile 
was  very  constrained.  Her  grave  manner 
of  saying  “ dearest”  had  disquieted  him. 

CHAPTER  X 

THE  CHASM 

IT  is  true  that  Rachel  held  Councilor 
Thomas  Batchgrew  in  hatred,  that 
she  had  never  pardoned  him  for  the 
insult  which  he  had  put  upon  her  in  the 
Imperial  Cinema  de  Luxe;  and  that, 
indeed,  she  could  never  pardon  him  for 
simply  being  Thomas  Batchgrew.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  was  that  evening  in  her 
heart  a little  softening  toward  him.  The 
fact  was  that  the  councilor  had  been 
flattering  her.  She  would  have  denied 
warmly  that  she  was  susceptible  to  flat- 
tery; even  if  authoritatively  informed 
that  no  human  being  whatever  is  unsus- 
ceptible to  flattery,  she  would  still  have 
protested  that  she  at  any  rate  was,  for, 
like  numerous  young  ana  inexperienced 
women,  she  had  persuaded  herself  that 
she  was  the  one  exception  to  various 
otherwise  universal  rules. 

It  remained  that  Thomas  Batchgrew 
had  been  flattering  her.  On  arrival  he 
had  greeted  her  with  that  tinge  of  defer- 
ence which  from  an  old  man  never  fails 
to  thrill  a girl.  Rachel’s  pride  as  a young 
married  woman  was  tigerishly  alert  ana 
hungry  that  evening.  Thomas  Batch- 
grew, little  by  little,  tamed  and  fed  it 
very  judiciously  at  intervals,  until  at 
length  it  seemed  to  purr  content  around 
him  like  a cat.  The  phenomenon  was 


remarkable,  and  the  more  so  in  that 
Rachel  was  con  vinced.  .that,  whereas  she 
was  as  critical  and  inimical  as  ever,  old 
Batchgrew  had  slightly  improved.  He 
behaved  “heartily,  ’ and  everybody  ap- 
preciates such  behavior  in  the  Five 
Towns.  He  was  by  nature  far  too  insen- 
sitive to  notice  that  the  married  lovers 
were  treating  each  other  with  that  fin- 
ished courtesy  which  is  the  symptom  of 
a tiff  or  of  a misunderstanding.  And  the 
married  lovers,  noticing  that  he  noticed 
nothing,  were  soon  encouraged  to  make 
peace;  and  by  means  of  certain  tones 
and  gestures  peace  was  declared  in  the 
very  presence  of  the  unperceiving  old 
brute,  which  was  peculiarly  delightful 
to  the  contracting  parties. 

Rachel  had  less  difficulty  with  the  sup- 
per than  she  feared,  whereby  also  her 
good-humor  was  fostered.  With  half  of 
a cold  leg  of  mutton,  some  cheese,  and 
the  magnificent  fancy  remains  of  an  At 
Home  tea,  arrayed  with  the  doilies  and 
embroidered  cloths  which  brides  always 
richlv  receive  in  the  Five  Towns,  a most 
handsome  and  impressive  supper  can  be 
concocted.  Rachel  was  astonished  at 
the  splendor  of  her  own  table.  Mr. 
Batchgrew  treated  this  supper  with  un- 
surpassable tact.  The  adjectives  he 
applied  to  it  were  short  and  emphatic 
and  spoken  with  a full  mouth.  He  ate 
the  supper;  he  kept  on  eating  it;  he 
passed  his  plate  with  alacrity;  he  refused 
naught.  And  as  the  meal  neared  its  end 
he  emitted  those  natural  inarticulate 
noises  from  his  throat  which  in  Persia 
are  a sign  of  high  breeding.  Useless  for 
Rachel  in  her  heart  to  call  him  a glutton 
—his  attitude  toward  her  supper  was 
impeccable. 

And  now  the  solid  part  of  the  supper 
was  over.  One  extremity  of  the  Ches- 
terfield had  been  drawn  closer  to  the 
fire — an  operation  easily  possible  in  its 
new  advantageous  position — and  Louis 
as  master  of  the  house  had  mended  the 
fire  after  his  own  method,  and  Rachel 
sat  upright  (somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
Mrs.  Maldon)  in  the  arm-chair  opposite 
Mr.  Batchgrew,  extended  half-reclining 
on  the  Chesterfield.  And  Mrs.  Tams 
entered  with  coffee. 

“You’ll  have  coffee,  Mr.  Batchgrew?” 
said  the  hostess. 

“Nay,  missis  1 I canna’  sleep  after  it.” 
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Secretly  enchanted  by  the  sweet  word 
“missis,”  Rachel  was  nevertheless  piqued 
by  this  refusal. 

“Oh,  but  you  must  have  some  of 
Louise’s  coffee,”  said  Louis,  standing 
negligently  in  front  of  the  fire. 

Already,  though  under  a month  old  as 
a husband,  Louis,  following  the  eternal 
example  of  good  husbands,  had  acquired 
the  sure  belief  that  his  wife  could  achieve 
a higher  degree  of  excellence  in  certain 
affairs  than  any  other  wife  in  the  world. 
He  had  selected  coffee  as  Rachel’s  spe- 
cialty. 

“Louise’s?”  repeated  old  Batchgrew, 
puzzled,  in  his  heavy  voice. 

Rachel  flushed  and  smiled. 

“ He  calls  me  Louise,  you  know,”  said 
she. 

“Calls  you  Louise,  does  he?”  Batch- 
grew muttered,  indifferently.  But  he 
took  a cup  of  coffee,  stirred  part  of  its 
contents  into  the  saucer  and  onto  the 
Chesterfield,  and  began  to  sup  the  re- 
mainder with  a prodigious  splutter  of 
ingurgitation. 

“And  you  must  have  a cigarette, 
too,”  Louis  carelessly  insisted.  And  Mr. 
Batchgrew  agreed,  though  it  was  notori- 
ous that  he  only  smoked  once  in  a blue 
moon,  because  all  tobacco  was  apt  to  be 
too  strong  for  him. 

“You  can  clear  away,”  Rachel  whis- 
pered, in  the  frigid  tones  of  one  accus- 
tomed to  command  cohorts  of  servants 
in  the  luxury  of  historic  castles. 

“Yes,  mam,”  Mrs.  Tams  whispered 
back,  nervously,  proud  as  a majordomo, 
though  with  less  than  a majordomo’s 
aplomb. 

No  pride,  however,  could  have  out- 
classed Rachel’s.  She  had  had  a full 
day,  and  the  evening  was  the  crown  of 
the  day,  because  in  the  evening  she  was 
entertaining  privately  for  the  first  time. 
She  was  the  one  lady  of  the  party;  for 
these  two  men  she  represented  woman, 
and  they  were  her  men.  They  depended 
on  her  for  their  physical  well-being,  and 
not  in  vain.  She  was  the  hostess;  hers 
to  command;  hers  the  complex  responsi- 
bility of  the  house.  She  had  begun  sup- 
per with  painful  timidity,  but  the  timid- 
ity had  now  nearly  vanished  in  the  flush 
of  social  success.  Critical  as  only  a 
young  wife  can  be,  she  was  excellently 
well  satisfied  with  Louis’  performance  in 
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the  role  of  host.  She  grew  more  than 
ever  sure  that  there  was  only  one  Louis. 
See  him  manipulate  a cigarette — it  was 
the  perfection  of  worldliness  and  agree- 
able, sensuous  grace!  See  him  hold  a 
match  to  Mr.  Batchgrew’s  cigarette! 

Now  Mr.  Batchgrew  smoked  a ciga- 
rette clumsily.  He  seemed  not  to  be 
able  to  decide  whether  a cigarette  was 
something  to  smoke  or  something  to  eat. 
Mr.  Batchgrew  was  more  ungainly  than 
ever,  stretched  in  his  characteristic  atti- 
tude at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees;  his 
long  whiskers  were  more  absurdly  than 
ever  like  two  tails  of  a wire-haired  white 
dog;  his  voice  more  coarsely  than  ever 
rolled  about  the  room  like  undignified 
thunder.  He  was  an  old,  old  man,  and 
a sinister.  It  was  precisely  his  age  that 
caressed  Rachel’s  pride.  That  any  man 
so  old  should  have  come  to  her  house  for 
supper,  should  be  treating  her  as  an 
equal  and  with  the  directness  of  allusion 
in  conversation  due  to  a married  woman 
but  improper  to  a young  girl — this  was 
very  sweet  to  Rachel.  The  subdued  stir 
made  by  Mrs.  Tams  in  clearing  the  table 
was  for  Rachel  a delicious  background 
to  the  scene.  The  one  flaw  in  it  was  her 
short  skirt,  which  she  had  not  had  time 
to  change.  Louis  had  protested  that  it 
was  entirely  in  order,  and  indeed  admi- 
rably coquettish,  but  Rachel  would  have 
preferred  a long  train  of  soft  drapery 
disposed  with  art  round  the  front  of  her 
chair. 

“What  you  want  here  is  electricity,” 
said  Thomas  Batchgrew,  gazing  at  the 
incandescent  gas;  he  could  never  miss 
a chance,  and  was  never  discouraged  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  own  advantage. 

“You  think  so?”  murmurea  Louis, 
genially. 

“I  could  put  ye  in  summat  as  ’u’d — ” 

Rachel  broke  in  with  clear,  calm  deci- 
sion: 

“I  don’t  think  we  shall  have  any  elec- 
tricity just  yet.” 

The  gesture  of  the  economical  wife 
in  her  was  so  final  that  old  Batchgrew 
raised  his  eyebrows  with  a grin  at  Louis, 
and  Louis  humorously  drew  down  the 
comers  of  his  mouth  in  response.  It  was 
as  if  they  had  both  said,  in  awe: 

“She  has  spoken!” 

And  Rachel,  still  further  flattered  and 
happy,  was  obliged  to  smile. 
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When  Mrs.  Tams  had  made  her  last 
tiptoe  journey  from  the  room  and  closed 
the  door  with  due  silent  respect  upon 
those  great  ones,  the  expression  of 
Thomas  Batchgrew’s  face  changed  some- 
what; he  looked  round,  as  though  for 
spies,  and  then  drew  a packet  of  papers 
from  his  pocket.  And  the  expression  of 
the  other  two  faces  changed  also.  For 
the  true  purpose  of  the  executor’s  visit 
was  now  to  be  made  formally  manifest. 

“ Now  about  this  statement  of  account 
— re  Elizabeth  Maldon,  deceased,”  he 
growled,  deeply. 

“ By  the  way,”  Louis  interrupted  him. 
“Is  Julian  back?” 

‘‘Julian  back?  Not  as  I know  on,”  said 
Mr.  Batchgrew  aggressively.  “Why?” 

“We  thought  we  saw  him  walking 
down  Moorthorne  Road  to-night.” 

“Yes,”  said  Rachel.  “We  both 
thought  we  saw  him.” 

“Happen  he  is  if  he  aeroplaned  it!” 
said  Batchgrew,  and  fumbled  nervously 
with  the  papers. 

“It  couldn’t  have  been  Julian,”  said 
Louis,  confidently,  to  Rachel. 

“No,  it  couldn’t,”  said  Rachel. 

But  neither  conjured  away  the  secret 
uneasiness  of  the  other.  And  as  for 
Rachel,  she  knew  that  all  through  the 
evening  she  had,  inexplicably,  been  dis- 
turbed by  an  apprehension  that  Julian, 
after  his  long  and  strange  sojourn  in 
South  Africa,  had  returned  to  the  dis- 
trict. Why  the  possible  advent  of  Julian 
should  disconcert  her,  she  thought  she 
could  not  divine.  Mr.  Batchgrew’s  de- 
meanor as  he  answered  Louis’  question 
mysteriously  increased  her  apprehension. 
At  one  moment  she  said  to  herself,  “Of 
course  it  wasn’t  Julian.”  At  the  next, 
“I’m  quite  sure  I couldn’t  be  mistaken.” 
At  the  next,  “And  supposing  it  was 
Julian — what  of  it?” 

When  Batchgrew  and  Louis,  sitting 
side  by  side  on  the  Chesterfield,  began  to 
turn  over  documents  and  peer  into  col- 
umns, and  carry  the  finger  horizontally 
across  sheets  of  paper  in  search  of  figures, 
Rachel  tactfully  withdrew,  not  from  the 
room,  but  from  the  conversation,  it  be- 
ing her  proper  role  to  pretend  that  she 
did  not  and  could  not  understand  the 
complicated  details  which  they  were 
discussing.  She  expected  some  rather 


dazzling  revelation  of  men’s  trained 
methods  at  this  “ business  interview”  (as 
Louis  had  announced  it),  for  her  brother 
and  father  had  never  allowed  her  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  their  daily  affairs. 
But  she  was  disappointed.  She  thought 
that  both  the  men  were  somewhat  ab- 
surdly and  self-consciously  trying  to 
be  solemn  and  learned.  Louis  beyond 
doubt  was  self-conscious — acting  as  it 
were  to  impress  his  wife — and  Batch- 
grew’s efforts  to  be  hearty  and  youthful 
with  the  young  roused  her  private  ridi- 
cule. 

Moreover,  nothing  fresh  emerged  from 
the  interview.  She  had  known  all  of 
it  before  from  Louis.  Batchgrew  was 
merely  repeating  and  resuming.  And 
Louis  was  listening  with  politeness  to  re- 
citals with  which  he  was  quite  familiar. 
In  words  almost  identical  with  those  al- 
ready reported  to  her  by  Louis,  Batch- 
grew insisted  on  the  honesty  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  valuer  in  Hanbridge,  a 
life-long  friend  of  his  own,  who  had  for  a 
specially  low  fee  put  a price  on  the  house 
at  Bycars  and  its  contents  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a division  between  Louis  and 
Julian.  And  now,  as  previously  with 
Louis,  Rachel  failed  to  comprehend  how 
the  valuer,  if  he  had  been  favorably 
disposed  toward  Louis,  as  Batchgrew 
averred,  could  at  the  same  time  nave 
behaved  honestly  toward  Julian.  But 
neither  Louis  nor  Batchgrew  seemed  to 
realize  the  point.  They  both  apparently 
flattered  themselves  with  much  simplic- 
ity upon  the  partiality  of  the  life-long 
friena  and  valuer  for  Louis,  without  per- 
ceiving the  logical  deduction  that  if  he 
was  partial  he  was  a rascal.  Further, 
Thomas  Batchgrew  “rubbed  Rachel  the 
wrong  way”  by  subtly  emphasizing  his 
own  marvelous  abilities  as  a trustee  and 
executor,  and  by  assuring  Louis  repeat- 
edly that  all  conceivable  books  of  ac- 
count, correspondence,  and  documents 
were  open  for  his  inspection  at  any  time. 
Batchgrew,  in  Rachel’s  opinion,  might 
as  well  have  said,  “You  naturally  sus- 
pect me  erf  being  a knave,  but  I can 
prove  to  you  that  you  are  wrong.” 

Finally,  they  came  to  the  grand  total 
of  Louis’  inheritance,  which  Rachel  had 
known  by  heart  for  several  days  past; 
yet  Batchgrew  rolled  it  out  as  a piece 
of  tremendous  news,  and  immediately 
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afterward  hinted  that  the  sum  repre- 
sented less  than  the  true  worth  of  Louis’ 
inheritance,  and  that  he,  Batchgrew,  as 
well  as  his  life-long  friend  the  valuer,  had 
been  influenced  by  a partiality  for  Louis. 
For  example,  he  had  contrived  to  put  all 
the  house  property,  except  the  house  at 
Bycars,  into  Julian’s  share;  which  was 
extremely  advantageous  for  Louis  be- 
cause the  federation  of  the  Five  Towns 
into  one  borough  had  rendered  property 
values  the  most  capricious  and  least  cal- 
culable of  all  worldly  possessions.  . . . 
And  Louis  tried  to  smile  knowingly  at 
the  knowing  trustee  and  executor  with 
his  amiable  partiality  for  one  legatee  as 
against  the  other.  Louis’  share,  beyond 
the  Bycars  house,  was  in  the  gilt-edged 
stock  of  limited  companies  wnich  sold 
water  and  other  necessaries  of  life  to  the 
public  on  their  own  terms. 

Rachel  left  the  pair  for  a moment,  and 
returned  from  up-stairs  with  a gray 
jacket  of  Louis’  from  which  she  had  to 
unstitch  the  black  crepe  armlet  announc- 
ing to  the  world  Louis’  grief  for  his  dead 

S'reat-aunt;  the  period  of  mourning  was 
ong  over,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
quite  nice  for  Louis  to  continue  an- 
nouncing his  grief. 

As  she  came  back  into  the  room  she 
heard  the  word  “debentures,”  and  that 
single  word  changed  her  mood  instantly 
from  bland  feminine  toleration  to  porcu- 
pinish  defensiveness.  She  did  not,  as  a 
fact,  know  what  debentures  were.  She 
could  not  for  a fortune  have  defined  the 
difference  between  a debenture  and  a 
share.  She  only  knew  that  debentures 
were  connected  with  “limited  com- 
panies ” — not  waterworks  companies, 
which  she  classed  with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land— but  just  any  limited  companies, 
which  were  in  her  mind  a bottomless  pit 
for  the  savings  of  the  foolish.  She  had 
an  idea  that  a debenture  was,  if  any- 
thing, more  fatal  than  a share.  She 
was,  of  course,  quite  wrong,  according  to 
general  principles;  but,  unfortunately, 
women,  as  all  men  sooner  or  later  learn, 
have  a disconcerting  habit  of  being  right 
in  the  wrong  way  for  the  wrong  reasons. 
In  a single  moment,  without  justifica- 
tion, she  had  in  her  heart  declared  war 
on  all  debentures.  And  as  soon  as  she 
gathered  that  Thomas  Batchgrew  was 
suggesting  to  Louis  the  exchange  of 


waterworks  stock  for  seven  per  cent,  de- 
bentures in  the  United  Midland  Cine- 
mas Corporation,  Limited,  she  became 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  her  in- 
stinct about  debentures  was  but  too 
correct.  She  sat  down  primly,  and  de- 
tached the  armlet,  and  removed  all  the 
bits  of  black  cotton  from  the  sleeve,  and 
never  raised  her  head  nor  offered  a 
remark,  but  she  was  furious — furious  to 
protect  her  husband  against  sharks  and 
against  himself. 

The  conduct  and  demeanor  of  Thomas 
Batchgrew  were  now  explained.  His 
visit,  his  flattery,  his  heartiness,  his 
youthfulness,  all  had  a motive.  He  had 
safeguarded  Louis’  interests  under  the 
will  in  order  to  rob  him  afterward  as  a 
cinematograph  speculator.  The  thing 
was  as  clear  as  daylight.  And  yet  Louis 
did  not  seem  to  see  it.  Louis  listened  to 
Batchgrew’s  ingenious  arguments  with 
naive  interest  and  was  obviously  im- 
pressed. When  Batchgrew  called  him 
“a  business  man  as  smart  as  they  make 
’em,”  and  then  proved  that  the  money 
so  invested  would  be  as  safe  as  in  a stock- 
ing, Louis  agreed  with  a great  air  of 
acumen  that  certainly  it  would.  When 
Batchgrew  pointed  out  that,  under  the 

Eroposed  new  investment,  Louis  would 
e receiving  in  income  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  shillings  for  every  pound  under  the 
old  investments,  Louis’  eye  glistened — 
positively  glistened!  Rachel  trembled. 
She  saw  her  husband  beggared,  and  there 
was  nothing  that  frightened  her  more 
than  the  prospect  of  Louis  without  a 
reserve  of  private  income.  She  did  not 
argue  the  position — she  simply  knew 
that  Louis  without  sure  resources  behind 
him  would  be  a very  dangerous  and  un- 
certain Louis,  perhaps  a tragic  Louis. 
She  frankly  admitted  this  to  herself. 
And  old  Batchgrew  went  on  talking  and 
inveigling  until  Rachel  was  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  the  device  of  debentures  had 
been  originally  invented  by  Thomas 
Batchgrew  himself  with  felonious  intent. 
An  automobile  hooted  in  the  street. 


“Well,  ye’ll  think  it  over,”  said 
Thomas  Batchgrew. 

“Oh,  I will /”  said  Louis,  eagerly. 
And  Rachel  asked  herself,  almost 


shaking: 

“Is  it  possible  that  he  is  such  a sim- 
pleton ?” 
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“Only  I must  know  by  Tuesday,”  said 
Thomas  Batchgrew.  “I  thought  I’d  give 

{re  th’  chance,  but  I can’t  keep  it  open 
ater  than  Tuesday.” 

“Thanks,  awfully,”  said  Louis.  “I’m 
very  much  obliged  for  the  offer.  I’ll  let 
you  know — before  Tuesday.” 

Rachel  frowned  as  she  folded  up  the 

i'acket.  If,  however,  the  two  men  could 
lave  seen  into  her  mind  they  would  have 
perceived  symptoms  of  danger  more  agi- 
tating than  one  little  frown. 

“Of  course,”  said  Thomas  Batchgrew, 
easily,  with  a short  laugh,  in  the  lobby, 
“if  it  hadna  been  for  her  making  away 
with  that  nine  hundred  and  sixty-odd 
pound,  you’d  ha’  had  a round  sum  o’ 
thousands  to  invest.  I’ve  been  thinking 
o’er  that  matter,  and  all  I can  see  for  it 
is  as  her  must  ha’  thrown  th’  money  into 
th’  fire  in  mistake  for  th’  envelope,  or 
with  th’  envelope.  That’s  all  as  I can 
see  for  it.” 

Louis  flushed  slightly  as  he  slapped  his 
thigh. 

“Never  thought  of  that!”  he  cried. 
“It  very  probably  was  that.  Strange  it 
never  occurred  to  me!” 

Rachel  said  nothing.  She  had  extreme 
difficulty  in  keeping  control  of  herself 
while  old  Batchgrew,  with  numerous 
senile  precautions,  took  his  slow  depart- 
ure. She  forgot  that  she  was  a hostess 
and  a woman  of  the  world. 

“Hello!  What’s  that?”  Rachel  asked, 
in  a self-conscious  voice,  when  they  were 
in  the  parlor  again. 

Louis  had  almost  surreptitiously  taken 
an  envelope  from  his  pocket,  and  was 
extracting  a paper  from  it. 

On  finding  themselves  alone  they  had 
not  followed  their  usual  custom  of  burst- 
ing into  comment,  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able, on  the  departed — a practice  due 
more  to  a desire  to  rouse  and  enjoy  each 
other’s  individualities  than  to  a genuine 
interest  in  the  third  person.  Nor  had 
they  impulsively  or  deliberately  kissed, 
as  they  were  liable  to  do  after  release 
from  a spell  of  worldliness.  On  the  con- 
trary, both  were  still  constrained,  as  if 
the  third  person  were  still  with  them. 
The  fact  was  that  there  were  two  other 

Eersons  in  the  room,  darkly  discerned  by 
ouis  and  Rachel — namely,  a different, 
inimical  Rachel  and  a different,  inimical 


Louis.  All  four,  the  seen  and  the  half- 
seen,  walked  stealthily,  like  rival  beasts 
in  the  edge  of  the  jungle. 

“Oh!”  said  Louis  with  an  air  of  non- 
chalance. “It  came  by  the  last  post 
while  old  Batch  was  here,  and  I just 
shoved  it  into  my  pocket.” 

The  arrivals  of  the  post  were  always 
interesting  to  them,  for  during  the  weeks 
after  marriage  letters  are  apt  to  be  more 
numerous  than  usual,  and  to  contain 
delicate  and  enchanting  surprises.  Both 
of  them  were  always  strictly  ceremonious 
in  the  handling  of  each  other’s  letters, 
and  yet  both  deprecated  this  ceremoni- 
ousness in  the  beloved.  Louis  urged 
Rachel  to  open  his  letters  without  scru- 
'ple,  and  Rachel  did  the  same  to  Louis. 
But  both — Louis  by  chivalry  and  Rachel 
by  pride — were  prevented  from  acting  on 
the  invitation.  The  envelope  in  Louis’ 
hand  did  not  contain  a letter,  but  only 
a circular.  The  fact  that  the  flap  of  the 
envelope  was  unsealed  and  the  stamp  a 
mere  halfpenny  ought  rightly  to  have 
deprived  the  packet  of  all  significance  as 
a subject  of  curiosity.  Nevertheless,  the 
different,  inimical  Rachel,  probably  out 
of  sheer  perversity,  went  up  to  Louis  and 
looked  over  his  shoulder  as  he  read  the 
communication,  which  was  a printed  cir- 
cular, somewhat  yellowed,  with  blanks 
neatly  filled  in,  and  the  whole  neatly 
signed  by  a churchwarden,  informing 
Louis  that  his  application  for  sittings  at 
St.  Luke’s  Church  (commonly  called  the 
Old  Church)  had  been  granted.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that,  though  applications  for 
sittings  in  the  Old  Church  were  not  over- 
whelmingly frequent,  and  might  indeed 
very  easily  have  been  coped  with  by 
means  of  autograph  replies,  the  authori- 
ties had  a sufficient  sense  of  dignity  al- 
ways to  circularize  the  applicants. 

This  document,  harmless  enough,  and 
surely  a proof  of  laudable  aspirations  in 
Louis,  gravely  displeased  the  different, 
inimical  Rachel,  and  was  used  by  her  for 
bellicose  purposes. 

“So  that’s  it,  is  it?”  said  she,  omi- 
nously. 

“But  wasn’t  it  understood  that  we 
were  to  go  to  the  Old  Church  ?”  said  the 
other  Louis,  full  of  ingenious  innocence. 
“Oh!  Was  it?” 

“Didn’t  I mention  it?” 

“I  don’t  remember.” 
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“I’m  sure  I did.” 

The  truth  was  that  Louis  had  once 
casually  remarked  that  he  supposed  they 
would  attend  the  Old  Church.  Ra- 
chel would  have  joyously  attended  any 
church  or  any  chapel  with  him.  At 
Knype  she  had  irregularly  attended  the 
Bethesda  Chapel  — sometimes  (in  the 
evenings)  with  her  father,  oftener  alone, 
never  with  her  brother.  During  her  brief 
employment  with  Mrs.  Maldon  she  had 
been  only  once  to  a place  of  worship,  the 
new  chapel  in  Moorthorne  Road,  which 
was  the  nearest  to  Bycars  and  had  there- 
fore been  favored  by  Mrs.  Maldon  when 
her  limbs  were  stiff.  In  the  abstract 
she  approved  of  religious  rites.  Theo- 
logically her  ignorance  was  such  that  she 
could  not  have  distinguished  between 
the  tenets  of  church  and  the  tenets  of 
chapel,  and  this  ignorance  she  shared 
with  the  large  majority  of  the  serious 
inhabitants  of  the  Five  Towns.  Why, 
then,  should  she  have  “pulled  a face” 
(as  the  saying  down  there  is)  at  the  Old 
Parish  Churcn? 

One  reason,  which  would  have  applied 
equally  to  church  or  chapel,  was  that 
she  was  disconcerted  and  even  alarmed 
by  Louis’  manifest  tendency  to  settle 
down  into  utter  correctness.  Louis  had 
hitherto  been  a devotee  of  joy — never  as 
a bachelor  had  he  done  aught  to  increase 
the  labor  of  churchwardens — and  it  was 
somehow  as  a devotee  of  joy  that  Rachel 
had  married  him.  Rachel  had  been 
settled  down  all  her.  life,  and  naturally 
desired  and  expected  that  an  unsettling 

{rocess  should  now  occur  in  her  career, 
t seemed  to  her  that  in  mere  decency 
Louis  might  have  allowed  at  any  rate 
a year  or  two  to  pass  before  occupying 
himself  so  stringently  with  her  eternal 
welfare.  She  belonged  to  the  middle 
class  (intermediate  between  the  indus- 
trial and  the  aristocratic  employing) 
which  is  responsible  for  the  Five  Towns’ 
reputation  for  joylessness,  the  class  which 
sticks  its  chin  out  and  gets  things  done 
(however  queer  the  things  done  may  be), 
the  class  which  keeps  the  district  to- 
gether and  maintains  its  solidity,  the 
class  which  is  ashamed  of  nothing  but 
idleness,  frank  enjoyment,  and  the  ca- 
price of  the  moment.  (Its  idiomatic 
phrase  for  expressing  the  experience  of 
gladness,  “I  sang  ‘Oh,  be  joyful,”’  alone 


demonstrates  its  unwillingness  to  re- 
joice.) She  had  espoused  the  hedonis- 
tic class  (always  secretly  envied  by  the 
other),  and  Louis’  behavior  as  a member 
of  that  class  had  already  begun  to  dis- 
appoint her.  Was  it  fair  of  him  to  say 
in  his  conduct:  “The  fun  is  over.  We 
must  be  strictly  conventional  now?” 
His  costly  caprices  for  Llandudno  and 
the  pleasures  of  idleness  were  quite  be- 
side the  point. 

Another  reason  for  her  objection  to 
Louis’  overtures  to  the  Old  Church  was 
that  they  increased  her  suspicion  of  his 
snobbishness.  No  person  nourished  from 
infancy  in  chapel  can  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  the  chief  motive  of  church- 
goers is  not  the  snobbish  motive  of  social 
propriety.  And  dissenters  are  so  con- 
vinced that,  if  chapel  means  salvation  in 
the  next  world,  church  means  salvation 
in  this,  that  to  this  day,  regardless  of 
the  feelings  of  their  pastors,  they  will  go 
to  church  once  in  their  lives — to  get  mar- 
ried. At  any  rate,  Rachel  was  positively 
sure  that  no  anxiety  about  his  own  soul 
or  about  hers  had  led  Louis  to  join  the 
Old  Church. 

“Have  you  been  confirmed?”  she 
asked. 

“Yes,  of  course,”  Louis  replied,  po- 
litely. 

She  did  not  like  that  “of  course.” 

“Shall  I have  to  be?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Well,”  said  she,  “I  can  tell  you  one 
thing — I sha’n't  be.” 

Rachel  went  on: 

“You  aren’t  really  going  to  throw 
your  money  away  on  those  deben- 
ture things  of  Mr.  Batchgrew’s,  are 
you  ?” 

Louis  now  knew  the  worst;  and  he 
had  been  suspecting  it.  Rachel’s  tone 
fully  displayed  her  sentiments,  and  com- 
pleted the  disclosure  that  “the  little 
thing”  was  angry  and  aggressive.  (In 
his  mind  Louis  regarded  her,  at  mo- 
ments, as  “the  little  thing.”)  But  his 
own  politeness  was  so  profoundly  rooted 
that  practically  no  phenomenon  of  rude- 
ness could  overthrow  it. 

“No,”  he  said.  “I’m  not  going  to 
‘throw  my  money  away’  on  them.” 

“That’s  all  right,  then,”  she  said, 
affecting  not  to  perceive  his  drift.  “I 
thought  you  were.” 
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“ But  I propose  to  put  my  money  into 
them,  subject  to  anything  you,  as  a 
financial  expert,  may  have  to  say.” 

Nervously  she  had  gone  to  the  window 
and  was  pretending  to  straighten  a blind. 

“I  don’t  think  you  need  to  make  fun 
of  me,”  she  said.  “You  think  I don’t 
notice  when  you  make  fun  of  me.  But 
I do — always.” 

“Look  here,  young  ’un,”  Louis  sud- 
denly began  to  cajole,  very  winningly. 

“ I’m  about  as  old  as  you  are,”  said  she. 
“And  perhaps  in  some  ways  a bit  older. 
And  I must  say  I really  wonder  at  you 
being  ready  to  help  Mr.  Batchgrew  after 
the  way  he  insulted  me  in  the  cinema.” 

“Insulted  you  in  the  cinema!”  Louis 
cried,  genuinely  startled,  and  then  some- 
what hurt  because  Rachel  argued  like  a 
woman  instead  of  like  a man.  In  reflect- 
ing upon  the  excellences  of  Rachel  he 
had  often  said  to  himself  that  her  unique 
charm  consisted  in  the  fact  that  she 
combined  the  attractiveness  of  woman 
with  the  powerful  common  sense  of  man. 
In  common  with  a whole  enthusiastic 
army  of  young  husbands  he  had  been 
convinced  that  his  wife  was  the  one 
female  creature  on  earth  to  whom  you 
could  talk  as  you  would  to  a male. 
“Oh!”  he  murmured. 

“Have  you  forgotten  it,  then?”  she 
asked,  coldly.  To  herself  she  was  say- 
ing: “Why  am  I behaving  like  this? 
After  all,  he’s  done  no  harm  yet.”  But 
she  had  set  out,  and  she  must  continue, 
driven  by  the  terrible  fear  of  what  he 
might  do.  She  stared  at  the  blind. 
Through  a slit  of  window  at  one  side  of 
it  she  could  see  the  lamp-post  and  the 
iron  kerb  of  the  pavement. 

“ But  that's  all  over  long  ago,”  he  pro- 
tested, amiably.  “ J ust  look  how  friendly 
you  were  with  him  yourself  over  supper! 
Besides — ” 

“Besides  what?  I wasn’t  friendly.  I 
was  only  polite.  I had  to  be.  Nobody’s 
called  Mr.  Batchgrew  worse  names  than 
you  have.  But  you  forget.  Only  I don’t 
forget.  There’s  lots  of  things  I don’t 
forget,  although  I don’t  make  a song 
about  them.  I sha’n’t  forget  in  a hurry 
how  you  let  go  of  my  bike  without  telling 
me  and  I fell  all  over  the  road.  I know 
I’m  lots  more  black  and  blue  even  than 
I was.” 

If  Rachel  would  but  have  argued  ac- 


cording to  his  rules  of  debate,  Louis  was 
confident  that  he  could  have  conducted 
the  affair  to  a proper  issue.  But  she 
would  not.  What  could  he  say?  In  a 
flash  he  saw  a vista  of,  say,  forty  years 
of  conjugal  argument  with  a woman  in- 
capable of  reason,  and  trembled.  Then 
he  looked  again,  and  saw  the  lines  of 
Rachel’s  figure  in  her  delightful  short 
skirt  and  was  reassured.  But  still  he 
did  not  know  what  to  say.  Rachel 
spared  him  further  cogitation  on  that 
particular  aspect  of  the  question  by 
turning  round  and  exclaiming,  passion- 
ately, with  a break  in  her  voice: 

“Can’t  you  see  that  he’ll  swindle  you 
out  of  the  money?” 

It  seemed  to  her  that  the  security  of 
their  whole  future  depended  on  her  firm- 
ness and  strong  sagacity  at  that  moment. 
She  felt  herself  to  be  very  wise  and  also, 
happily,  very  vigorous.  But  at  the  same 
time  she  was  afflicted  by  a kind  of 
despair  at  the  thought  that  Louis  had 
indeed  been,  and  still  was,  ready  to  com- 
mit the  disastrous  folly  of  confiding 
money  to  Thomas  Batchgrew  for  invest- 
ment. And  as  Louis  had  had  a flashing 
vision  of  the  future,  so  did  Rachel  now 
have  such  a vision.  But  hers  was  more 
terrible  than  his.  Louis  foresaw  merely 
vexation.  Rachel  foresaw  ruin  doubt- 
fully staved  off  by  eternal  vigilance  on 
her  part  and  by  nothing  else — an  in- 
stant’s sleepiness,  and  they  might  be  in 
the  gutter  and  she  the  wife  of  a ne’er-do- 
well.  She  perceived  that  she  must  be 
reconciled  to  a future  in  which  the  strain 
of  intense  vigilance  could  never  once  be 
relaxed.  Strange  that  a creature  so 
young  and  healthy  and  in  love  should  be 
so  pessimistic,  but  thus  it  was!  She  re- 
membered in  spite  of  herself  the  warn- 
ings against  Louis  which  she  had  been 
compelled  to  listen  to  in  the  previous 
year. 

“Odd,  of  course!”  said  Louis.  “But 
I can’t  exactly  see  how  he’ll  swindle  me 
out  of  the  money!  A debenture  is  a 
debenture.” 

“Is  it?” 

“Do  you  know  what  a debenture  is, 
my  child?” 

“I  don’t  need  to  know  what  a deben- 
ture is  when  Mr.  Batchgrew’s  mixed  up 
in  it.” 

Louis  suppressed  a sigh.  He  first 
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thought  of  trying  to  explain  to  her  just 
what  a debenture  was.  Then  he  aban- 
doned the  enterprise  as  too  complicated, 
and  also  as  futile.  Though  he  should 
prove  to  her  that  a debenture  combined 
the  safety  of  the  Bank  of  England  with 
the  brilliance  of  a successful  gambling 
transaction,  she  would  not  budge.  He 
was  acquiring  valuable  and  painful 
knowledge  concerning  women  every  sec- 
ond. He  grew  sad,  not  simply  with  the 
weight  of  this  new  knowledge,  but  more 
because,  though  he  had  envisaged  certain 
difficulties  of  married  existence,  he  had 
not  envisaged  this  difficulty.  He  had 
not  dreamed  that  a wife  would  demand 
a share,  and  demand  it  furiously,  in  the 
control  of  his  business  affairs.  He  had 
sincerely  imagined  that  wives  listened 
with  much  respect  and  little  comprehen- 
sion when  business  was  on  the  carpet, 
content  to  murmur  soothingly  from  time 
to  time,  “Just  as  you  think  best,  dear.” 
Life  had  unpleasantly  astonished  him. 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  say 
to  Rachel,  with  steadying  facetiousness: 

“You  mustn’t  forget  that  I know  a 
bit  about  these  things,  having  spent 
years  of  my  young  life  in  a bank.” 

But  a vague  instinct  told  him  that  to 
draw  attention  to  his  career  in  the  bank 
might  be  unwise — at  any  rate,  in  princi- 
ple. 

“Can't  you  see,”  Rachel  charged 
again,  “that  Mr.  Batchgrew  has  only 
been  flattering  you  all  this  time  so  as  to 
get  hold  of  your  money?  And  wasn’t  it 
just  like  him  to  begin  again  harping  on 
the  electricity?” 

“Flattering  me?” 

“Well,  he  couldn’t  bear  you  before — 
if  you’d  only  heard  the  things  he  used  to 
say! — and  now  he  simply  licks  your 
boots.” 

“What  things  did  he  say?”  Louis 
asked,  disturbed. 

“Oh,  never  mind!” 

Louis  became  rather  glum  and  obsti- 
nate. 

“The  money  will  be  perfectly  safe,” 
he  insisted.  “And  our  income  pretty 
nearly  doubled.  I suppose  I ought  to 
know  more  about  these  things  than  you.” 

“What’s  the  use  of  income  being  dou- 
bled if  you  lose  the  capital?”  Rachel 
snapped,  now  taking  a horrid  perverse 
pleasure  in  the  perilous  altercation. 


“And  if  it’s  so  safe  why  is  he  ready  to 
give  you  so  much  interest?” 

The  worst  of  women,  Louis  reflected, 
is  that  in  the  midst  of  a silly  argument 
that  you  can  shatter  in  ten  words  they 
will  by  a fluke  insert  some  awkward 
piece  of  genuine  ratiocination,  the  an- 
swer to  which  must  necessarily  be 
lengthy  and  ineffective. 

“ It’s  no  good  arguing,”  he  said,  pleas- 
antly, and  then  repeated,  “I  ought  to 
know  more  about  these  things  than 
you.” 

Rachel  raised  her  voice  in  exaspera- 
tion : 

“I  don’t  see  it.  I don’t  see  it  at  all. 
If  it  hadn’t  been  for  me  you’d  have 
thrown  up  your  situation — and  a nice 
state  of  affairs  there  would  have  been 
then!  And  how  much  money  would  you 
have  wasted  on  holidays  and  so  on  and 
so  on  if  I hadn’t  stopped  you,  I should 
like  to  know!” 

Louis  was  still  more  astonished.  In- 
deed, he  was  rather  nettled.  His  urban- 
ity was  unimpaired,  but  he  permitted 
himself  a slight  acidity  of  tone  as  he  re- 
torted with  gentle  malice: 

“Well,  you  can’t  help  the  color  of 
your  hair.  So  I’ll  keep  my  nerve.” 

“I  didn’t  expect  to  be  insulted!”  cried 
Rachel,,  flushing  far  redder  than  that 
rich  hair  of  hers.  And  she  paced  pom- 
pously out  of  the  room,  her  face  work- 
ing violently.  The  door  was  ajar.  She 
passed  Mrs.  Tams  on  the  stairs,  blindly, 
with  lowered  head. 


In  the  conjugal  bedroom,  full  of  gas- 
glare  and  shadows,  there  were  two  old 
women.  One  was  Mrs.  Tams,  minister- 
ing; the  other  was  Rachel  Fores,  once 
and  not  long  ago  the  beloved  and  courted 
girlish  Louise  of  a chevalier,  now  aged  by 
all  the  sorrow  of  the  world.  She  lay  in 
bed — in  her  bed  nearest  the  fireplace  and 
farthest  from  the  door. 

She  had  undressed  herself  with  every 
accustomed  ceremony,  arranging  each  ar- 
ticle of  attire,  including  the  fine  frock 
left  on  the  bed,  carefully  in  its  place,  as 
is  meet  in  a chamber  where  tidiness  de- 
pends on  the  loyal  co-operation  of  two 
persons,  but  through  her  tears.  She  had 
slipped  sobbing  into  bed.  The  other  bed 
was  empty,  and  its  emptiness  seemed 
sinister  to  her.  Would  it  ever  be  occu- 
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pied  again?  Impossible  that  it  should 
ever  be  occupied  again  1 Its  rightful  oc- 
cupant was  immeasurably  far  off,  along 
miles  of  passages,  down  leagues  of  stairs, 
separated  by  impregnable  doors,  in 
another  universe,  the  universe  of  the 
ground-floor.  Of  course  she  might  have 
sprung  up,  put  on  her  enchanting  dress- 
ing-gown, tripped  down  a few  steps  in  a 
moment  of  time,  and  peeped  in  at  the 
parlor  door — just  peeped,  in  that  magic 
ribboned  peignoir,  and  glanced — and  the 
whole  planet  would  have  been  reborn. 
But  she  could  not.  If  the  salvation  of 
the  human  race  had  depended  on  it,  she 
could  not — partly  because  she  was  a 
native  of  the  Five  Towns,  where  such 
things  are  not  done,  and  no  doubt  partly 
because  she  was  just  herself. 

She  was  now  more  grieved  than  angry 
with  Louis.  He  had  been  wrong;  he 
was  a foolish,  unreliable  boy — but  he 
was  a boy.  Whereas  she  was  his  mother, 
and  ought  to  have  known  better.  Yes, 
she  had  become  his  mother  in  the  inter- 
val. For  herself  she  experienced  both 
ity  and  anger.  What  angered  her  was 
er  clumsiness.  Why  had  she  lost  her 
temper  and  her  head?  She  saw  clearly 
how  she  might  have  brought  him  round 
to  her  view  with  a soft  phrase,  a peculiar 
inflection,  a tiny  appeal,  a caress,  a mere 
dimpling  of  the  cheek.  She  saw  him 
revolving  on  her  little  finger.  . . . She 
knew  all  things  now  because  she  was  so 
old.  And  then  suddenly  she  was  bathing 
luxuriously  in  self-pity,  and  young  and 
imperious,  and  violently  resentful  of  the 
insult  which  he  had  put  upon  her — an 
insult  which  recalled  the  half-forgotten 
humiliations  of  her  school-days,  when 
loutish  girls  had  baptized  her  with  the 
name  of  a vegetable.  . . . And  then, 
again  suddenly,  she  deeply  desired  that 
Louis  should  come  up-stairs  and  bully 
her. 

She  attached  a superstitious  and  ter- 
rible importance  to  the  tragical  episode 
in  the  parlor  because  it  was  their  first 
quarrel  as  husband  and  wife.  True,  she 
had  stormed  at  him  before  their  engage- 
ment, but  even  then  he  had  kept  intact 
his  respect  for  her,  whereas  now,  a hus- 
band, he  had  shamed  her.  The  breach, 
she  knew,  could  never  be  closed.  She 
had  only  to  glance  at  the  empty  bed  to 
be  sure  that  it  was  eternal.  It  had  been 


made  slowly  and  yet  swiftly;  and  it  was 
complete  and  unbridgable  ere  she  had 
realized  its  existence.  When  she  con- 
trasted the  idyllic  afternoon  with  the 
tragedy  of  the  night,  she  was  astounded 
by  the  swiftness  of  the  change.  The 
catastrophe  lay,  not  in  the  threatened 
loss  of  vast  sums  of  money  and  conse- 
quent ruin — that  had  diminished  to  in- 
significance!— but  in  the  breach. 

And  then  Mrs.  Tams  had  inserted  her- 
self in  the  bedroom.  Mrs.  Tams  knew 
or  guessed  everything.  And  she  would 
not  pretend  that  she  did  not;  and  Ra- 
chel would  not  pretend — did  not  even 
care  to  pretend,  for  Mrs.  Tams  was  so 
unimportant  that  nobody  minded  her. 
Mrs.  Tams  had  heard  and  seen.  She 
commiserated.  She  stroked  timidly  with 
her  gnarled  hand  the  short,  fragile  sleeve 
of  the  nightgown,  whereat  Rachel  sobbed 
afresh,  with  more  plenteous  tears,  and 
tried  to  articulate  a word,  and  could  not 
till  the  third  attempt.  The  word  was 
“handkerchief.”  She  was  not  weeping 
in  comfort.  Mrs.  Tams  was  aware  of 
the  right  drawer  and  drew  from  it  a little 
white  thing — yet  not  so  little,  for  Rachel 
was  Rachel! — and  shook  out  its  quad- 
rangular folds,  and  it  seemed  beautiful 
in  the  gaslight;  and  Rachel  took  it  and 
sobbed  “Thank  you.” 

Mrs.  Tams  rose  higher  then  even  than 
a general  servant;  she  was  the  soubrette, 
the  confidential  maid,  the  very  echo  of 
the  young  and  haughty  mistress,  leagued 
with  the  worshiped  creature  against  the 
wickedness  and  wile  of  a whole  sex.  Mrs. 
Tams  had  no  illusions  save  the  sublime 
illusion  that  her  mistress  was  an  angel 
and  a martyr.  Mrs.  Tams  had  been 
married,  and  she  had  seen  a daughter 
married.  She  was  an  authority  on 
first  quarrels  and  could  and  did  tell  tales 
of  first  quarrels — tales  in  which  the  hus- 
band, while  admittedly  an  utterly  callous 
monster,  had  at  the  same  time  some- 
how some  leaven  of  decency.  Soon  she 
was  launched  in  the  epic  recital  of  the 
birth  and  death  of  a grandchild;  Ra- 
chel, being  a married  woman  like  the 
rest,  could  properly  listen  to  every  in- 
teresting and  recondite  detail.  Rachel 
sobbed  and  sympathized  with  the  classic 
tale.  And  both  women,  as  it  was  un- 
rolled, kept  well  in  their  minds  the  vision 
of  the  vile  man,  mysterious  and  impla- 
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his  legs  apart — focmi- 
-anotber  sip  according 


to  the  hie  and 
dablel. 

_ 

to  the  new-  code*  Then /she  discovered 
that  she  was  inarticulate; 

“Well  ?’* 

Words  burst  from  fjc-ri 

'*Her*$  crying  Her  .-yes  out  lip  j'on, 
mester/’  ' 

And  Mrs.  Tafos  also  sniveled. 

The.«*rjp^^rJef»Jg-:frpt«ne'd  and  said, 
testily,  yet:  uoi  without  a touch  of  care- 
tesstolerarioO:  - _ ' ■ . 

“Ofi,  get  away,  you  silly  old  fool  of 
a woman  ! 


cable,  alone  in  the  pat  lor.  Occasionally- 
Mrs.  Tams  listened  for  a ft»Qtstep,  ready 
discreetly  r<y. withdraw  as  the.  slightest 
symptom  on  the  stairs.  Once  when  sht- 
did  this.  Rachel  murmured,  Weakly  “He 
won’t — [}.  And  then  lapsed  into  new 
weeping!  And  afrer  a little  time  Mrs, 

Tams  departed.  , 

Mrs,  Taips  had  decided  to  undertake 
an  enterprise  involving  extreme  gallan-. 
t r y— s urpassing  t he  phy sical.  She  went 
down-stairs  and  stood  outside  the  parlor 
door,  which  was  not  quits:  shui,  With- 
in  the  parlor,  or  throne-room,  existed  a 
beautiful  and  superior  being,  Tullof  grace  Mrs.  Tams  got  away,  not  entirely  ill- 

and  authority,  who  belonged  to  a race  content. 

quite  different  from  her  awn,  who  was  Jn- the  lobby  she  heard  an  unusual 
beyond  her  comprehension,  who  com-  tapping  on  the  glass  of  the  frontdoor, 
manded  her  and  kept  her  alive  and  paid  and  sharply  opened  ir  to  inform  the  late 
money  to  her,  who  accepted  her  ..devotion  disturber  that  there  existed  a bell  and  a 
casually  as  a right,  who  >|fesfiajd  Her  a*  k-aOKkkr  %f  people.  A shab- 

a soft  cushion  between  b?rnso}f.  and  five  by  youth  griye  her  a note-  for  “‘Louis 
dirt  and  inconvenience  of  the  work!,  and  Fores,  Esq, ,”-.apd  said  that-  there  was 
who  occasionally,  as  -t  supreme  xhvdr,  an  answer.  Ho  that  she  was  forced  to 
caught  her  a smart slap  The;  hack,  renew  the  enrerprise  of  entering  the 
which  flattered  her  to  excess-  She  went  throne-tooru. 

into  the  rijtonkytopm  if^he.  was  called  in  another  couple-  of  minutes  Louis 
thither,  or 'if  shy h'JidH^&ftSiiiiig-'rir^ifid-ying  was  running  ttp-stajrs.  Hii*  wife  heard 
Work  there;  ybe  spoke  tp  the  superior  him,  and  shook in  bed  from  excitement 
being  iF  he  ‘spoke  tcf  .feer.-  liur  khe-  had  ar  the  cririswiuvh  app roachedv  ; But  she 
never  till- thdiv  conceived  the  brOa'th- 
taking  schente  pf  entering  the  throne- 
rpom  Tor  a purpose  of  her  own,  and  ad- 
dressing the  superior  being  without  an 
invitation  to  do  so. 

Nevertheless,  since  by  long  practice 
she  was  coumgeems,  she  itveatit  to  exe- 
cute the  scheme.  And  she  began  by 
knocking  at  the  door.  Although  Rachel 
had  seriously  warned  her  that  for  a 
domestic  Servant  to  knock  at  the  parlor 
door  was  a grave  sin.  she  simply  could 
not  hel  p knocking,  Not  to  knock  seemed 
tci  her  W'amonly  sacrilegious.  Thus  she 
knocked,  and  a voice  told  her  to  come 
in. 

There  was  the  superior  being,  his  back 


(TO  BE  CONTINDEtxj 


Could  never  have  divined  the  nature  of 
the  phenomenon  by  which  the  unhrklg- 
able  breach  was  about  to  be  closed. 

“Louise!”  ; y /'  ..  . ' ' / 

she  whimpered.  Then  she 
ventured Ljt#  Spy  at  bis  face  through  an 
interetke ' ;SbF-  tatfe/ m:dcl<*thes,  and  saw 
thereon  a most  queer,  white  expression, 

* * Some  one’s  just  brought  this.  Read 
it.” 

He  gave  her  the  note,  and  she  de- 
ciphered it  as  wi  ll  .:«s  she  could: 

Dear  Dc»r=t.y  — ,tf  you  aren’t  gone  xt> 
bed  1 want  to  sec  you  to-night  about  that 
missing  money  uf  aunt's,  vVe  rjamething 
I must  tell  you  aud  Rachel.  I'm  3tt  the 
Three  Tuns.  * . . Julian  Maldov. 


you  tstx.vm  — No,  to7  — oi 
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Aunt  Elizabeth 


BY  OWm  OLIVER 


’hr,'.  Att'WVti'vjivci  i joined  the 
[pS  v i Th  o rsday 

C ' -editor, 

. vinfmya^w^^  >!<  ;!<yh  /mildly,  was 
SHH^PE  : .••’  "• •■'*.  ftd  hustled  me 


pretty:  decent*  - My  mother  says  that 
Aunt  'Elizabeth  preaches  better 
nions  thao  ®h«  ever  hears  in  church.” 

“ Possiblyy!  the  sub  suggested,  "the 
Skeleton.  once  had  a decent  mother  and 
sisters,  li  so,  I hope  he’s  passed  .out  of 
their  kert.  Atevfw.nv,  first-hand  dr  second- 

It  SWj.  »■»*  <•.  •> L.  .•!  2- 


neludt-d.  ‘’ex- 


see  lum  on 

;,Mondayv,‘ 

‘"Sbdetonf' . I import'd;  hut  the  edi- 
tor's ja>?.t“EA;t|k-  were  whisking  through 
the  door. 

‘Hit  goes  into  his  cupboard  from 
Thursday  to  Sunday,”  the  sub-editor 
explained,  with  t»»e  eye  on  a proof. 

‘"l  ive  cupboard  where  they  keep  the 
drinks,''  Gi*:tw.&  .added. 

“ H t*&  iwr  inttcp: credit  to  the  family,” 
W a rfifti  'a pofogized , "but  he’s  die  most 
useful  .man  on- the  paper.” 

“ What’s  his.  specialty  1 asked. 

The  sub-editor  .'■glanced  up  from  his 
proof  and  eyed  me  critically  . "You  can 
keep  the  secryts  of  the  prison-house;,  1 
ithittk)”. ' •he;.'vpfijttoM»c«<l*l.  ‘'He's  Aunt 
Elizabeth..” 

“Look  hereV'  l protested.  ‘‘I’ve  had 
two  this  business,  ” 

1 !h;v  laughed  ruefully, 

‘‘  You'd  he  prepared  to  find;  ‘Sports- 
man' a parson  and  the  society  man  a i 
prizefighter-,’'  Groves ■ suggested ;\  "but 
this  is  t*M>  touch!” 

‘yHe  does  three  pages,''  the  sub-editor 
stated- — “eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen . 
‘Aunt  Elivahi  ih  > Friends1:  ‘My  Neph- 
ews and  Nieces- The  Little  0ne$’ 
League.’'”  . ‘.Vs.-:  /.-•  v/yVi  if  ’ 

“Thy  correspondents  are  at!  genuine.” 
Groves  asserted,  ‘'There  hasn't  Keen,  a 
fake  among  them  fo> r th rev  yea ts 

“ fYrhaps  you’ve  been;  oh*  of  them?” 
Warne  observed  with  A grin, 

"No  ” I denied.  " rhaty  ttOt  nhf; 
particular  line  of  roinfookfv,  ' ! haven,'r 
read  his  stuff,  . My  listers  like  it.  They 
Wouldn't  like  anything,  that  wasn’t 


land,,  hv  preaches  better  than  he  pratri 
. is  & fraud,  and  if 
I’d  ikii;n  hdiitif • I'd  have:  sacked  him 
long  a-gif  i . L;  don’t  know  that  I 
Would  have,  either,  The  sridf  is  as  good 
as  that  sort  of  drivel  can  be.  Here  are 
the  proofs  for  this  week,  If  you  find 
anything  that  isn’t  fit.  for  your  mother 
and  sisters,  put  your  pen  through  it.” 

I did  not  need:^fchft/.^eh^|t-:The  • six 
columns,  from  rhe  first  lifie  id 'the  Use, 
breathed  nothing  but  wisdom  and  hu- 
manity—- such  wise  humanity  and  such 
humane  wisdom!  One  seemed  to  see  a 
genrle.  White-haired  lady— a lady  like 
mr  sweet  mother — behind  the  letter- 
press. 

“I  cried  a little  over  your  letter,” 
Aunt  Elizabeth  told  Birg$md.  “Per- 
haps, dear,  that  is  the-  most  comfortiag 
answer  that  1 can  give  you.  I,  too, 
have  loved  and  lost  1 have  found  one 
real  consok  tiont  to  do  some  of  the  good 
deeds  that  my  dear  one  would  ha  ve  done. 
The  dead  have  speech  through  the  Irv- 
ing. God  comfort  and  help  .you!" 

“Since  you  are  in  doubt  between 
two, ” ■ Puzzled  Peter  was  advised,  “1 
recommend  yim  to  propose  tn  neither.  I 
fancy,  my  dear  boy,  that  you  are  dull 
and  fotudy  a dnrire  for  com- 

panionship for  a warmer  feeling.  You 
foustn  Vi’gji&;  married  just  to  fill  up  your 
spare  rime.  Write  and  tell  rne  exactly 
how  ymti  arc  situated  m town,  and  what 
wem  yon t aniusemenis  before  you  left 
ho  me.  f hen  % can  jpeffoa  ps  help  you  to 
find  a club  of $s*itabie  companfijns  to  fill 
up  the  (lull  spare  dm*  until  Miss  Right 
riitne.s  ;i1ong.  :Y(>u  won’t  ask  Aunr  FiUz- 
abethy  advice  a b^Ut  h/r.’yd'i:}:-  _* . 

(Lorried  Wife "had  her  kindly  and  help- 
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ful  answer:  “Possibly  your  husband’s 
liver  is  out  of  order.  ‘Liver’  is  often  a 
man’s  name  for  business  worries,  remem- 
ber. Possibly  your  own  liver  may  be  a 
bit  wrong.  We  women  have  such  a lot 
of  rasping  little  worries,  haven’t  we, 
dear?  If  I had  to  make  a guess,  I should 
suspect  that  it  was  worry  with  both  of 
you.  You  say  that  he  is  a good  fellow; 
and  I am  sure  that  you  are.  If  I were 
you  I’d  ask  him  to  assist  you  in  finding 
a way  for  two  good  fellows  to  pull  to- 

f ether.  Don’t  be  too  ‘reasonable,’  dear. 

’ut  your  arm  round  his  neck  and  say 
you  want  to  have  a nice  time  with  him. 
Write  again  and  tell  me  how  you  get  on.” 

These  were  only  samples  of  much  wise 
counsel  in  the  same  gentle  strain.  The 
children’s  columns  were  even  more  ten- 
der. I found  it  impossible  to  think  of 
Aunt  Elizabeth  as  the  “Skeleton,”  who 
disgraced  the  cupboard  of  a very  pleas- 
ant family,  till  my  first  Monday.  Then, 
an  hour  after  the  rest,  he  shambled  in — a 
shabby,  red-faced,  hoarse-voiced  man  of 
about  fifty,  who  smelt  horribly  of  beerl 
He  lowered  himself  into  his  chair  with 
a groan,  and  blinked  at  me  when  I was 
introduced. 

“I  never  welcome  a young  man  to 

t'oumalism,”  he  said,  as  if  he  measured 
lis  words.  “I  tell  him  to  get  out  of  the 
degrading  business  while  ne  has  brains 
and  muscles!  You’d  better  go  and  dig 
a canal — a hefty  young  chap  like  you! 
Stay  at  the  game  and  you’ll  come  down 
to  this  sort  of  thing!”  He  waved  a shak- 
ing arm  at  a huge  pile  of  letters  and  half 
a dozen  boxes  of  flowers.  Flowers  were 
always  coming  to  Aunt  Elizabeth! 

“You’ll  find  fools  enough  in  any  walk 
of  life,”  he  continued;  “but  not  the 
utterly  foolish  and  pestilent  fools  who 
write  to  a correspondence  column! 
‘When  do  cats  cut  their  wisdom  teeth?’ 
‘ Is  there  any  harm  in  walking  out  with 
a young  man? — P.  S.  I am  engaged  to 
some  one  else.’  ‘Which  hand  should  I 
take  off  my  hat  with  when  I meet  a 
lady?’  Lord!  I’m  sick  of  the  rubbish! 
I think  I’ll  take  it  home.  Sub!” 

The  sub-editor  frowned  at  him.  “We 
stipulated  a fortnight  ago  that  you  were 
to  do  it  here,”  he  said.  “You  know 
what  happened  when  you  were  going 
to  do  it  at  home.” 

“ I got  a loan  back  that  week,”  Aunt 


Elizabeth  explained.  “That  doesn’t  hap- 
pen twice  in  a century!  My  poverty 
is  my  protection.  However,  if  you 
won’t,  you  won’t !” 

He  lit  a strong-smelling  pipe  with 
hands  that  trembled  shockingly,  and 
started  reading  his  letters  and  writing 
answers  on  separate  sheets.  He  favored 
me  with  extracts  and  comments  (luridly 
adjectived)  from  time  to  time. 

“Listen  to  this  idiot,”  the  hoarse 
voice  growled.  “Her  husband’s  been 
playing  the  giddy  goat,  and  she  wants  to 
know  if  she  shall  forgive  him.”  He  read 
a few  piteous  sentences;  and  then  the 
unsteady  hand  began  to  write:  ^ 

“ Disappointed.  I sympathize  so  very, 
very  much.  I read  between  the  lines 
that  you  mean  to  forgive,  whatever  I 
say;  and  if  I do  not  entirely  approve  of 
your  decision,  I approve  of  you.  God 
bless  you,  and  grow  the  divine  seed  of 
forgiveness  into  a great  tree  of  love.” 

Then  he  quoted  a poem  from  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Children’s  League. 

“Listen  to  this,  Armstrong: 


“ ‘ Tommy  has  a pretty  lamb, 

It  only  answers  “baa!” 

I love  it  more  than  cakes  or  jam, 
And  next  to  pa  and  ma!’ 


A little  nincompoop  like  that  ought  to 
be  spanked!  It  might  make  a man  of 
him,  instead  of  a whining  hypocrite!” 

And  again  his  pen  sprawled  over  the 
paper. 

“jojj.  Tommy  Brown.  Auntie  was 
so  pleased  with  your  pretty  poetry.  She 
is  sure  that  the  dear  little  lamb  loves 
Tommy  very  much.  The  rules  of  mem- 
bership are  rather  long;  but  if  Tommy 
will  remember  the  first  one — to  be  kind 
to  everybody — he  is  not  likely  to  break 
any  of  the  rest.  He  must  ask  mamma  to 
let  him  play  boys’  games  and  go  to  a 
boys’  school  soon.  Auntie  likes  her 
nephews  to  grow  up  manly  men.” 

A letter  from  a man  whose  children 
were  ill,  and  who  had  no  money  to  buy 
them  sick  - room  nourishment,  moved 
Aunt  Elizabeth  to  an  angry  outburst. 

“Why  doesn’t  the  helpless  ass  go 
straight  to  a charitable  society  instead 
of  making  a post-office  of  me?”  he  de- 
manded. 

“You  could  tell  him  the  name  and 
address  of  one,”  I suggested. 
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“Oh!”  he  cried.  “You’ll  make  a 
great  newspaper  man  I Tell  him  in  Fri- 
day’s paper,  after  a couple  of  the  chil- 
dren are  dead — best  thing  that  could 
happen,  probably  — and  discredit  the 
column!  Don’t  you  see  why  the  Aunt 
Elizabeth  fake  works?  Because  I keep 
up  the  pose.  What’s  the  balance  on 
Aunt  Elizabeth’s  Thank  Offering  Fund, 
Groves?  . . . Umph!”  He  shambled  to 
the  telephone,  and  rang  up  a charitable 
organization  and  arranged  for  assistance 
to  the  sick  children.  It  was  flying  in 
the  face  of  nature,  he  asserted  when  he 
was  back  at  his  desk,  to  keep  weaklings 
alive;  but  he  was  running  three  pages  of 
a piffling  paper,-  not  the  universe! 

“However,”  he  consoled  himself,  “if 
there  were  no  weaklings  and  semi-imbe- 
ciles there’d  be  no  blithering  domestic 
apers,  and  Othello’s  occupation  would 
e gone!  I’ll  send  these  flowers  to  the 
Bon  Dieu  Hospital,  and  mention  it  in 
the  columns!  These  two  boxes  can  go 
to  Mary  Hammond,  754  Little  Asses’ 
League,  and  to  Mrs.  Black  (she’s  Long- 
suffering).  You  might  look  them  out  in 
the  address-books,  Armstrong.  I’m  a 
sort  of  clearing-house  between  fools  for 
flowers!  Put  in  a card  ‘With  Aunt 
Elizabeth’s  sympathy  and  love.’  When 
you  pose,  pose  properly  I” 

“I  suppose  it  ir  a pose?”  I asked 
Groves  afterward;  and  Groves  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

“Smell  him!”  he  said.  “It’s  swin- 
dling journalism.  If  I were  editor  I’d 
run  the  rag  without  it.” 

“So  would  I,”  Wame  agreed,  vigor- 
ously. 

“The  rag  wouldn’t  run  without  it,” 
the  sub  denied,  sharply;  “and  the  rag’s 
our  bread-and-cheese.  I don’t  see  any 
swindle  in  it.  They’d  better  have  a 
spirituous  sinner  who  gives  them  what 
they  want  than  a plaster  saint  who’s  no 
use  to  them.  We  had  a delightful  lady 
on  the  columns  before  the  Skeleton 
came  to  hand.  She  cried  her  eyes  out 
over  the  sad  cases;  but  she  did  them 
no  good,  bless  her!  The  answers  were 
three-quarters  fake  in  her  time.  Jour- 
nalism is  journalism,  and  don’t  you  for- 
get it.” 

“And  a skeleton  out  of  the  cupboard 
is  a skeleton  out  of  the  cupboard,” 
Wame  added;  “and  out  of  office 
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I wouldn’t  touch  him  with  a pitch- 
fork.” 

I thought  much  the  same.  The  more 
I saw  of  Aunt  Elizabeth  the  more  I 
loathed  his  columns.  I would  have  given 
a week’s  salary  to  stop  my  mother’s  and 
sisters’  eyes  moistening  over  the  simu- 
lated sentiment  of  this  “spirituous  sin- 
ner.” They  even  sent  me  messages  of 
appreciation  to  “her.”  I did  not  deliver 
them.  He  was  ailing  at  the  time,  and 
had  a hacking  cough.  His  illness  made 
him  irritable,  and  his  criticisms  of  his 
clients  were  hyper-lurid.  Finally  he 
stayed  in  bed  at  his  lodgings,  and  the 
editor  asked  me  to  take  the  correspond- 
ence there  and  help  him  with  the  col- 
umns. 

“Well,  sir,”  I said,  “a  journalist  is  a 
journalist,  and  I don’t  want  to  quarrel 
with  my  bread-and-butter;  but  I don’t 
like  the  Aunt  Elizabeth  business.” 

“My  dear  boy,”  the  editor  answered, 
“don’t  be  a young  idiot.  I was  young 
once  and  had  a sort  of  conscience  myself. 
I’ll  put  it  to  you  like  this:  Suppose  we 
stopped  the  columns  this  week?  Would 
people  be  worse  off  or  better?” 

“Well,”  I owned,  “the  stuff  is  all 
right.  It’s  the  man  I object  to.” 

The  editor  turned  his  paper  - knife 
over  and  over.  “ I don’t  think  you  will 
have  to  work  with  him  long,”  he  said. 
“He — We  were  at  school  together. 
He  was  top  boy,  and  veiy  popular;  very 
deservedly  popular.  We  expected  he’d 
be  a great  man  some  day.  ...  I sup- 
pose things  went  wrong  somehow.  I 
wonder  what  Aunt  Elizabeth  would  say 
if  he  put  his  own  case  to  her?” 

“I  know  what  she’d  say  to  me,”  I con- 
fessed. My  eyes  were  misty  suddenly. 
“I’ll  take  the  stuff  out  to  his  place  and 
help  him  all  I can,  sir.” 

It  was  not  very  easy  work  helping 
Aunt  Elizabeth.  He  was  distinctly 
crotchety  and  he  seemed  to  take  a bit- 
ter pleasure  in  showing  me  that  his  col- 
umns were  the  antithesis  of  his  real  feel- 
ings. He  pointed  the  contrast  with  a 
little  paragraph  about  himself: 

“ To  All  My  Dear  Friends:  You  will  be 
sorry  to  know  that  I am  very  ill.  I could 
never  have  answered  you  all  this  week 
if  I had  not  received  tender  and  pains- 
taking assistance  from  dear  Aunt  Mary. 
You  will  help  me  by  helping  her.” 
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They  called  me  “Aunt  Mary”  at  the 
office  afterward.  If  the  Skeleton — he 
looked  almost  like  one  now — did  not  re- 
cover, they  prophesied  that  I should  suc- 
ceed to  the  columns.  I made  up  my 
mind  to  resign  first. 

One  child  sent  a second  bunch  of 
flowers  on  the  Saturday.  So  that  “the 
other  Aunt”  might  have  one.  Aunt 
Elizabeth  snapped  at  me  when  I said 
“ kind  little  kid.” 

“ It  is  the  soft-brained  children  of  soft- 
brained  parents,”  he  asserted,  “who  join 
the  Little  Snivelers’  League.”  He  usu- 
ally called  it  that. 

He  wrote  a special  article  of  half  a 
column  that  week  for  Aunt  Elizabeth’s 
Boys.  “Be  kind,  but  be  manly,”  was  the 
text  of  it.  My  mother  wrote  that  she 
had  cried  over  it.  “It  made  my  heart 
swell  to  find  in  words  what  was  the 
prayer  of  my  heart  when  I brought  you 
up,  dear  lad  I”  She  begged  me  to  shake 
Aunt  Elizabeth’s  hand  for  her.  “Tell 
her  that  she  has  been  a sweetening  influ- 
ence in  the  life  of  one  woman.” 

I told  Aunt  Elizabeth  that  a lady 
whom  I revered  had  bidden  me  say  that. 
I could  not  mention  the  name  of  my 
mother  to  him. 

He  laughed  and  asked  for  his  pipe. 

“I’m  too  far  gone  for  anything  to 
hurt  me  now,”  he  claimed.  “ If  the  doc- 
tor— hang  him! — and  you — hang  you ! 
— won’t  let  me  drink,  I’ll  smoke.  ‘Sweet 
influence,’  eh  ? That’s  just  the  point,  my 
boy.  Keep  on  the  grease-paint  right 
through  the  play.  Remember  that  when 
’Aunt  Mary’  runs  the  columns.  Make 
them  give  you  a fifty  per  cent,  rise — 
and  double,  if  you  can  keep  up  the  num- 
bers of  the  friends  and  nephews  and 
nieces  and  little  baa-lambs.  . . . I’ll  tell 
you  the  way  to  do  it:  When  you  write, 
fancy  you’re  your  mother , and  say  what 
she  would.  Hand  over  the  rubbish. 
Aunt  Mary’s  only  a sweet  assistant  as 
yet.  . . . As  a matter  of  fact,  you’re  not 
a bad  boy,  Armstrong.  Ah-h-h ! Here’s 
one  of  the  pestilent  type  of  fools:  Coun- 
try Lassie  has  come  up  to  town,  and 
finds  that  the  streets  are  not  paved  with 
gold,  or  even  with  music  pupils  1 ‘Noth- 
ing since  breakfast.’  That’s  yesterday. 
You’ll  have  to  go  and  see  about  her,  or 
she’ll  peg  out  and  the  editor  will  make 
a fuss  and  say  we’re  ruining  the  paper. 
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There’s  plenty  in  the  fund.  Go  and  see 
the  little  simpleton  and  give  her  a trifle, 
and  get  her  a job  if  you  can.  You’ll 
bless  ‘Aunt  Mary’s  Columns’  before 
you’ve  done,  my  son!” 

I went  and  found  a very,  very  sweet 
little  lassie.  Aunt  Elizabeth  was  ill  and 
had  sent  me,  I explained.  She  would 
bless  Aunt  Elizabeth  to  her  dying 
day,  the  girl  declared.  Aunt  Elizabeth 
growled  at  me  when  I told  him.  He 
didn’t  want  to  hear  about  the  little  fool, 
he  said — and  the  world  would  be  im- 

[>roved  if  such  useless  simpletons  were 
eft  to  starve!  And  I should  hold  the 
same  opinion  when  the  columns  were 
Aunt  Mary’s;  and  that  would  be  in  a 
week  or  two,  he  added. 

“They  will  never  be  Aunt  Mary’s,”  I 
denied.  “At  least,  I sha’n’t  be  Aunt 
Mary.  I — I wonder  if  it  is  all  a pose 
with  you,  Ralston?  I was  thinking  if — 
if  you’d  seen  Country  Lassie.  She’s  such 
a refined  little  thing.  Her  father  was  a 
country  minister;  and  he  died.  ...  I 
had  to  give  her  the  soup  a little  at  a 
time,  she  wolfed  it  so.  She — ” 

“Oh,  hang  her!”  he  growled.  “She’s 
marked  off  now.  Let’s  get  on  with  the 
work.  Undo  that  box  of  flowers.  There 
may  be  a letter  in  it  to  answer;  another 
‘lassie’  for  you  to  be  maudlin  over,  per- 
haps! I’ll  tell  you  just  what  my  pre- 
cious correspondents  mean  to  me:  so 
many  lines  of  print  apiece!  Lines  mean 
columns;  and  columns  mean  money; 
and  money — curse  it! — means  drink. 
Now  then.  Let’s  see  how  many  lines 
this  fool  means  . . . Mother  of  Tommy 
Brown,  1033,  Little  Ones’  League. 
That’s  the  little  prig  who  wrote  the  baa- 
poetry.  He  ought . . . Oh,  good  Lord !” 

Aunt  Elizabeth  dropped  the  letter  and 
turned  pale.  I picked  the  letter  up  and 
read  it. 

Tommy  is  very  ill,  and  the  doctor  says 
he  is  dying.  Last  night  he  whispered, 
‘Mummy,  Mummy!  Send  Auntie  Lizbet 
flowers.’  He  always  talked  so  much  about 
you.  God  bless  you,  dear  friend.  You 
have  helped  to  make  one  short  little  life 
better  and  happier.  I can’t  give  up  hope 
while  he  lives.  Dear  friend,  I know'  you 
will  pray  too. 

“Money’s  no  use  to  me  now,”  said 
Aunt  Elizabeth.  “I  can’t  get  out  to 
have  a drink,  and  the  doc  and  you — con- 
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found  you  I — won’t  get  me  any!  It’s  in 
the  dressing-sown,  behind  the  door;  the 
money,  not  Die  drink,  you  young  fool! 
You  can  take  some  ana  get  a picture- 
book  and  send  it  off  to  Tommy  by  ex- 
press. I don’t  suppose  it  will  be  any  use 
to  him,  but  it  will  please  his  mother  and 
be  a good  advertisement  for  the  columns !” 
He  laughed  feebly.  “Bright  pictures, 
mind,  in  case  he  takes  any  notice  of 
things;  and  put  in  a card  with  Aunt 
Elizabeth’s  love  and  sympathy  and  hope. 
. . . Tommy  had  a little  lamb!  And 
now  . . . Hurry  up.  I’ll  clear  off  a 
few  more  questioning  idiots  while  you’re 
gone.” 

Nothing  was  cleared  off,  however, 
when  I returned.  He  seemed  to  have 
collapsed  suddenly.  Aunt  Mary  had  to 
finish  the  columns  that  week.  I put  in 
an  apology  for  myself;  part  of  the  notice, 
for  any  one  who  understood,  was  an 
apology  for  him.  “The  very  best  of 
Aunt  Elizabeth’s  life,”  I said,  “has  been 
in  these  columns  and  in  the  good  work 
connected  with  them.  Few  people  have 
done  so  much  good  in  the  world;  and, 
as  she  has  often  told  you  in  these  col- 
umns, no  one  who  trusts  in  Providence 
can  doubt  that,  sooner  or  later,  here  or 
hereafter,  good  and  true  work  must  have 
its  reward.” 

“I  hope,”  the  editor  said,  when  he 
read  it,  “that  Heaven  judges  him  by 
results.  He’s  all  right  then!  . . . What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  all  the  things 
that  come  in  for  him  ? There  are  twenty- 
three  lots  of  flowers  and  about  thirty 
other  parcels;  photos,  wine,  beef-tea  in 
a bottle,  a woolen  dressing-jacket,  and 
oodness  knows  what.  Seven  ‘friends’ 
ave  written  to  ask  if  ‘she’  wants  money 
or  other  assistance;  and  two  doctors 
have  offered  to  attend  ‘her.’  We  have 
callers  all  day  while  you’re  with  him. 
We  had  to  stick  a bulletin  outside.  . . . 
He  thinks  a lot  of  you,  Armstrong.  He 
dictated  a para  to  me  when  1 was 
round  there  last  night.  He — he  was  good 
to  me  when  I was  a junior  at  school. 
We  all  thought — ” The  editor  stopped 
abruptly  and  blew  his  nose.  “The 
ara  is  to  commend  Aunt  Mary  to 
is  readers  as  his  successor.  He  thinks 
that  you — ■” 

“No,  no!”  I interrupted.  “I’m  not 
fit  to  preach  to  other  people.” 
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“Neither  was  he,”  the  editor  said; 
“and  yet,  you  see,  he  preached!  I sup- 
pose a good  many  people  are  better  for 
Aunt  Elizabeth.  . . . Sometimes  I think 
I might  have  consulted  him  myself  about 
a few  things.”  He  laughed,  and  sighed. 
“It’s  easy  to  advise  other  people.  The 
difficulty  is  yourself.” 

“Yes,”  I agreed,  “that’s  where  it  is. 

It’s  the  posing — the  Aunt  Mary  busi- 
ness, you  know — that  I can’t  stand.” 

“It  was  a useful  pose,”  the  editor  pro- 
tested. “The  fund  was  his  idea;  and  it 
set  a lot  of  poor  beggars  on  their  legs. 
You  judge  a man  by  results  if  they’re 
bad.  Why  shouldn’t  you  if  they’re 
good  ? Well,  well ! Think  it  over,  Arm- 
strong. We  accept  his  judgment  that 
you  could  do  it;  and  we  should  make  it 
worth  your  while,  of  course.  Anyhow, 
we  shall  show  our  appreciation  of  the 
assistance  that  you  have  given  us  during 
Ralston’s  illness.” 

“That  was  assisting  him,  sir.  I don’t 
want  anything  for  tnat.  Thank  you. 

I’d  like  the  extra  pay,  of  course;  but 
it  seems  rather — rather  humbug.  As  a 
man,  sir?  What  do  you  think  about 
it?” 

“Umph!  . . . It’s  a fake,  of  course; 
but  it  would  be  doing  good  to  a lot 
of  people;  and  to  the  paper;  and  to 
yourself.  It’s  a pretty  Harmless  fake; 
but  no  one  can  keep  any  one  else’s  con- 
science— except  Aunt  Elizabeth.” 

“ I wonder  what  she  would  say  about 
it?”  I remarked. 

I asked  Aunt  Elizabeth  about  it,  just 
before  the  end.  He  laid  his  wasted  hand 
on  mine. 

“They  would  make  it  worth  your 
while,  you  know,”  he  murmured,  “and 
you’d  do  it  very  nicely.  You’re  a better 
judge  than  I.  Don’t  ask  me.  You  know 
what  I am,  dear  boy.” 

“I’m  not  asking  you,”  I said.  “I’m 
asking  Aunt  Elizabeth !” 

He  looked  up  at  me  with  a faint  smile; 
his  last  one. 

“You’ve  got  me  there!”  he  said.  _ “It 
may  be  a pose.  I don’t  say  it  isn’t, 
mind ! But  I’ll  keep  the  grease-paint  on 
till  the  curtain  comes  down!” 

It  was  a long  time  before  he  said  any- 
thing more.  Then  he  asked  me  to  raise 
him  on  his  pillows. 

“Put  it  in  the  columns!”  he  com- 
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manded.  “Leaded  type!  Tell  them  it’s 
the  last  advice  that  Aunt  Elizabeth  gave. 
Follow  your  conscience;  and  even  if  you 
do  wrong  you  will  do  right.  . . . Write  it 
down,  Armstrong.  . . . Sure  you’ve  got 
it?  . . . Right!”  He  sank  back  wearily. 
“Now  you’d  better  ’phone  for  the  doc- 
tor; but  he  won’t  be  any  use.” 

He  wasn’t. 

We  put  a notice  in  the  next  issue,  and 
an  advance  proof  in  our  window,  where 
the  bulletin  had  been,  that  Aunt  Eliza- 
beth “passed  away  very  peacefully  on 
Wednesday  evening,”  and  that  since  she 
felt  that  the  best  of  her  had  gone  into 
her  “columns,”  she  wished  to  remain 
just  Aunt  Elizabeth  to  all  her  dear 
friends.  Consequently  there  would  be 
no  obituary  notice,  and  the  funeral 
would  be  quite  private.  There  would  be 
“no  flowers,”  we  said.  Those  who  de- 
sired to  do  some  little  thing  to  show 
their  gratitude  might  remember  Aunt 
Elizabeth’s  Fund.  She  would  wish  most 
of  all  that  they  would  remember  her  in 
their  lives;  and  then  we  gave  that  last 
counsel  of  hers;  and  as  “she”  had  wished, 
we  put  it  in  big,  leaded  letters. 

There  were  many  subscriptions  to  the 


fund  during  the  next  few  days;  but 
most  of  the  subscribers  sent  wreaths, 
too.  Some  of  the  senders — my  mother 
was  one — quoted  an  answer  that  Aunt 
Elizabeth  once  gave: 

“ Mourning . I do  not  think  it  waste 
to  send  flowers.  Money  spent  in  show- 
ing love  to  the  dead  or  the  living  is  never 
wasted.  There  is — ah  me! — a grave 
that  I keep  green.” 

The  sexton  said  that  he  had  never  seen 
so  many  wreaths  before.  He  suggest- 
ed that  perhaps  the  gentleman’s  friends 
grew  flowers. 

“It  was  rather  that  the  gentleman 

frew  friends!”  the  editor  said.  He  and 
were  the  only  mourners.  “I  shall  put 
up  a little  cross,”  he  told  me.  “Just 
his  name,  and  . . . and  nothing  else.  He’d 

[>refer  that,  I think.  ...  I don’t  be- 
ieve  it  was  all  a pose.  I — I remember 
him  at  school.  I was  a little  junior,  and 
he — he  was  good  to  me.  . . . Such 
promise!  I wish  I could  guess  how  it 
came  about.” 

I could  guess  a little  of  it,  I think. 
There  was  a photograph  in  his  desk. 
The  giver  had  signed  it.  Her  name 
was  Elizabeth. 


Night  Song  at  Amalfi 

BY  SARA  TEASDALE 

I ASKED  the  scattered  stars 
What  I should  give  my  love; 
They  answered  me  with  silence, 
Silence  above. 

I asked  the  darkened  sea 
Down  where  the  fishers  go; 

It  answered  me  with  silence, 
Silence  below. 

Oh,  I could  give  him  weeping 
Or  I could  give  him  song; 

But  how  can  I give  silence 
My  whole  life  long? 
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A Survival  of  Matriarchy 

BY  CARKiE  CHAPMAN  GATT 

$*e  Dutch,  in  those  o.nsiam,  and  rhe  PadribY  designing 
; ......  began their  ardu-  to  compel  the  people  to  a strict  ohser- 

\ \ task'  of  converting  vance  of  Mohammedanism,  had  stic:- 

Wam^uX/  ^explored  island  of  reeded  in  fomenting  a rebellion.  The 

' into  a protoFE$®*P°se  of  the  rebels  wax'  the  entire  rt- 

‘-fob*  colony,  they  heard  .-organization  of  the  government,  the 
talcs  of  the  abolition  of  every  -social  and  political 
he  kingdom  of  the  custom  riot  in  exact  accord'  with  the  pk- 
i occupied  the  in-  scribed  roles  <if  the  Koran,  The  war 
forim. -arid  wforib.  p was  said,  boasted  against  the  PadriSv  lasted  Seventeen 
f’hy ' '■ : f i‘-i :o  fotis ' trended  from  China  years,  and  wheh  in  they  were  final- 
«.» ’burikyf  ’ " (. ‘He  report  that  the  ruler  Iy  overthrown  the  Dutch  expected’ the 
was  a queen,  and  that  the  women  owned  speedy  annexation  of  their  territory  as  a 
all  the  land  of  the  vast  territory’  occ  11-  reward,  for  idletT  :Se-|-vicc&;  Jbut  the  pre-' 
pied,  added  spice  to  the  tale.  It  was  a posal  was  met  by  a rtew  refeeliion,  and  ft 
comparatively,  easy  matter  to  gain  the  was  not  until  1899  that  complete  paei- 
ftopo  will  of  the  people  of  mixed  races  Beat  ion'  was  effected.  Even  then  the 
who  were  found  in  the  hot,  low-lying  haughty  Menangkabau  made  no  igno- 
coast  country,  but  the  Menangkabau  millions  surrender  to  the  force  of  superior 
occupied  the  uplands,,  beyond  a range  of  arms,  but  yielded  to  the 

mountains,  while  between  the  coast  and  dever  diplomacy  which  has  made  the 
mountains  by  a stretch  of  marshy  low-  Dutch  World-renowned  as  colonizers, 
land  many  miles  in  width,  covered  by  a Some  twenty  years  before  peace  was 
jungle  of  tropical  growth  and  exuding  a declared,  and  while  negotiations  were 
deadly  miasmatjeatmosphere  whosed.mv  pending,  these  .people  had  astounded  the- 
gets  the  Dutch  knew  only  roc,  well,  Dutch  by  asking:  for  schools,  teachers, 
Every  overture  was  met  with  haughty  arid  hooks. ■■"'.One  school  was  established, 
disdain,  hut  the  armies  of  the  Nether-  ami  ity  pupil::  became  teachers  of  other 
birds  found  employment  far  more  press*  schwils,  and  through  'them  so  general  a 
tog  than  the  satisfaction  of  curiosity  desire  for  education  bad  spread  through- 
concerning  a mysterious  kingdom  which  out  the  country  that’  the  filial  contract 
Was  offering  no  trouble.  They  could  with  the  Dutch  Was  apparently  actu- 
afford  to  wait,  2nd  wait  they  did  for  ated  by  a whalesorne  ambirioti  to  gain 
nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  advantages  that  contact  With  Western 
.scars  before  a direct  acquaintance  with',  dvilfoat.fon  alone  could  secure.  The 
the  Menangkabau  was  made  possible,  Netherlands  jdedged, itself  to  leave  the 
Then,  in  fSst,  happily  for  the  Netheri*  adai  (the  system  ofiiiW  based  on  custom) 
lamhv  these  people  found  themselves  in-  undisturbed,  and  to  stahd  as  protectors 
volved  in  civil  tvar,  arid  iappealed  to  the  of  the  peonie  against  possible  enemies,  f 
. Dutch  for  aid.  The  situation  afforded  a In  return  the  -Dutch  received  the  pledge 
Umg-desired  opportunity,  arid-'  the  Mo  and  an 

rtangkaWu  did.  not  appeal  in  v-ain.  un  contested  claim  to  a large  pan  of  the 

A group  of  foreign  emissaries  known  as-  inferior  of  Sumatra, 
the  Pa.dris  had  entered  the  cyjtwttyy,  and  Now*  that  3 dosef  acquamtance  with 
for  some  time  hod  been  conducting  a the;  Mcnanekahau  is  made  possible,  it 
fanatical  revival  of  the  Mohammedan  is  known  that  their  fundamental  institu- 
religion  'Mitch  these  people  had  espoused  fions  belong' to  the  Matriarchate,  or  Age 
centuries  luTortv  Many  of  their  cus-  of  the  Mothers  Rights,  which  many 
toms  were  curiously  at  variance  with  sociologists  believe  to  have  been  a . stage 


'\  TYfi^At  MQfep  4vo  i tv  Women  c >cv;vpaisi 
Coflrsz  ts  <&$*?$£;  on  the  maty  in  the  jfoT^ruunrl 


•arts  have  passed,  has  been  interrmrtenriy  eontinufcd  until 
000,  and  occupy  a the  present  day;  Since  Hindus  and 
* the  size  of  the  Mubafrirmrdans  alike  assign  women  to 
ymen  own  the  land  seclusion  and  a position  »)f  utter  .suhoitdi- 
amyi>  descend  in. the  nation  men,  it  is  evident  that  there 

itbers  are  the  sole  ^as  soYnething  tremendously  virile  ip 

hlren.  Some  of  the  the  ’’Mother's  Rights  *’  institutions  of 
pie  have  been  tie-  the  Menauphabaih  or  somethinK  linusual 
Irptal  course  yf  de-  in  their  erivoronttient;  in  have  withsmod 
owerful  patriarchal  such  a!!-d<  -nunatui*  forces.  This  c««n- 
nme  -period  x4  ill),  elusion  he co (tics  trie  more  apparent v hen 
indils  overran  the  y tsTen  fn  -connection  vrirh  the  fact  that 
archipelago.  [■-h;pi':';drsf:ir.(t:t  traces  (if  the  M atria  rebate  are 
pf  why  they  be  fpiind  throtigbetut  rh<?  Malay  race.  ■ 

icrely  intennarried  to  which  these  people  belong,  though 

tes  sby^  yirittd and  nyatly  all  thb£4  hare  subStitiityd  Pato* 

V,  ire  qoesTiimsttniV' . mrbate  rnsriromin*.  .•  ..  ’ • _ , 

s,  though  never  an-  .A  visitor  to  the  cr.imfrv  nf  the  Me- 
ta permanent  tin-  naPcfcaiMbts  convinced,  at -ttfiyiT.hat  fty 
religion,  and  ideas  . it!:  M 

t esiyrnai  influence  .rtf •t!i<vs«'rvrH^-->it‘hv^.  char.ieyerizes 

trade  is  and  prir-.vs,  then  neighbors..  the  Javanese,  the  mm 
thirteenth  century,  Sre  htdd  arid  darihy  . in  appearances  their 
top  It*  to  Mohaimvu  • '.vr>ui»  n .tv  iiotn».ihly  resolute  and  inde- 
a c.fimK.cti'vri  which.  pindyttr  tsrypps  of  htiildmgy  of  such 
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peculiar  const ruction  as  to  a waken  :u-  >u  m«»f  l«-i»tc  shaped  like  a single  horn, 
sranr  curiosity  peep  our  op  »H  .auks  \s  ’fast  as  rim' daughters’  marry,  other 

from  tropical  urpyps  of  .ppvering  ctH'pii-  wing*  Mt  added,  and  • 3, <5  many  as  six 
palms.  bamboo,  and  banana-tree s.  The  ( three  at  each  end)  are  sometimes  added 
fephfrire  vf  these’  itovi^sv  i*  to  the  braise  of  a prosperous  family. 
■x  curved  n>o( -tree  .sharply uprurnpd  at  f by  roofs  arc  thickly  ' and  skilfully 
tfee  ends;  l,egtW  declares  that  there  ihncdhed.  and  tbf  Up^yn^tl.  ‘^tifdss  pf 

yviivonye  3 gteat.’yar  between  java  apd  thy  tree  MibUnrgd  Hy-  shitting metal  tips, 

Sumatra,  dunny  which  tlu-re  Has  moth  1 hey  are  sometimes  decorated  ho  showy 
loss  of  life,  and  still  there  came  rice  end  ..  .geowet  rical  clesiyns  lornied  by’ intt  r!a«:- 
m the  conHicr,  The  queens  of  these  two  tog  silver  thread  .and  the  black  tiber  of 
ppoples  dryti  decided  that  no  morp  men  the  ty^h-ppjtyi  httpfthft  ihafyh-  The 
■should  |>c  killed,-,  hut  that  the  dispute  houses -<f  the  pi.ov  ;,r,-  ddvd  with  woven 
should  be  decided  by  a contest  bi-tween  barf)  hop;  of  the  rich,  with  Hood  com- 
two  bullocks..  The  .Sumo r ran  bullock  ph-relv  covered  bv  carving  picked  put  in 
won,  and  thy  pwipfef  here  Kr/dSyn  ever  color— red,  black,  white,  aptl  pjlt  prc- 
after  as  the  Mcfianck-.ibau,  or  Id.  1 (lock  dominating.  F-  very  hnujJCi  has  type  or. 
Vfctbris.v  The.buflpi'h’s  horn  wqr&  adopt-  rtyqry  fiCe.  - harny.  Tirjn^rtii&d  on  high 
ed  as  the symhol  of  rherr  , supremacy,  and  pileg  to  fhsiire  safety  front  thg  depreuay 

mbv  appears  in  rfie  roof-tree  of  every  rtowsnf  amrtiajs,  -atidiistfiapoUpTed  hy  ;r 
htpldink,  bndgty  and  cart-covt- r.  ’^ctjewjiai-  dth>Fribf^hnarel^  large  roof 

( be  roof-trec  .if  ;iri  ••rietn:d  house  re{'-  shaped  upon  the  ifshal  curved  ridge, 
r-t'setits  a pair  of  bullock's'  horns  .Upon  The  gabies  art  painted  or  carved,  ami 
r httpecusiotv  ofthe  morn  ayr  of  the  eldest-  frequently  the  sides  are  ornamented  in 
ijaii.gktyty?'  wbhe'js’  added  ar  one  t- rub,  the  saint  pattern  arid  colors  as  thc  l]puSy; 
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of  l.i  roily  mil  have  $ 

small  yurS-ml  - roof  jfonidiuti  wnh  opon 
.vidr.s,  ««  -V  Hi-fi.'  the  nif  t\ » if  $£$$$ 
iiv  (‘iitln-r  for  discussion,  ami  a fgrmiu:- 
nit  y Irrnist  \vhef 1 1 titMTia  rtiVd  merit  anti 
boys-  nver::i{®(j|e^;t4»i» .sleep..  It  wilt 
also  have  a n«{  m mostpje.  The 
;m  hita-une  of  these  .religions  buildings 
is  uniform  rhroti^h^cit  the  conntfy,  and 
is  plainly  ini  pur  ted.  The  squa  re  fou  i ld- 
irtg  if  surmounted  hy  thcety  superim- 
posed n.uiis  hilt  (({itn  an  imposing  en- 
tratitt-  has  hern.  added  iptityu tuficiic  the 
focal  .m-hfreV.uua!  fo.itijres  of  the  fatml- 
i a f hid  foe  k’s  hotn  tool -free. 

There  are  no  family  dwellings  in  the 
neirhhiicing  islands,  t'eviofi,  India,  m 


family  dsveliing 

southeastern  Asia,  whieh’  rqmromh  thfctc  'flays of  Mohawmedanism  all  hiisfomds 
buildings  ip  hrigihaliry  dn.ifotlws  went  to  live  ih  tTe  diprpus. 

ttesij  <?f  d i. wot  at  ton  .•••:■  '.ak thfopsual 

Aral's  have  produced  -ipythiwg  o.sem-  • ajutum  under  the  Mafriarv Irate-  The 
Ming  theth;  and  apparenttv  they'  aff  the  'polygamy  allowed  hy  AinhanirvioT  iitter- 
miiqiK'  on  at'on  of  the 
okuanKfoiliaii  thrm- 

*vl VOS.  ’ ■ ■ nn. - ; — — > — - — .w.—...— — — 

. .1 . 1 . ..  i. . ; i 


Strips  r»: 
bfotifoty  or  'gold;  i h ro- 
t ado  fill  vaeandts  left: 
hy  ■•aarye!  <.•  ye: inter. 
Hie  cmran*.(  I.  .id 
forge  gt.tu'-rsd 


into 

li  vmg-ronni.  where  the 
Yhdd ten  and  tmin a r- 
ricd  syoUien  sleep.  At 
tf?t  fiaoit  and  ends  >lr} 
sfihdi  Aji-e  p ip jtVryitfol  s5.. 
h P'it's.S  ■ .v*oWtiifi  t s 

. i-nr  a«r.i'u}i  ,n  wain 

• ;>'•.  hlr-rui,  lo  -t-.ie-h 

phed  yVifh  hedyfydefe 

•rn'd  iii..roi-.v.  s. 
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fered  with  this  practice,  and  a curious  denar*  through  the  opening;  df  «tw  «-• 
compromise  was  effected  between  these  < vip,mm>s  and  business  ipppumifiirit*. 

opposing  'institutions  which  has  per-  •fxrtfttght  about  by  the  Dutch  nCuipjncy, 
mittetl  both  to  ex.ist,  The  polygamous  and  such  men  are  exported  to  bnnt>  a 
husb-anti  ttpw  remains  in  the  family  of  gjft  of  food/  t:larhing,  \'r  frt«^te)  cotbeit 
his  own  mother,  and  merely  ; visits  bis  vviVes  upon  the  occasion  of: each,  y An 
wife  in  thp  Rotiic  of  his  mother-in -1  a w%  No  law  compels  this  attention,  hiic  ppptT 

If  he  takes  the  four  wives  authorized-  by  lar  opinion  has  thus  fa i done  its  pertVa 

the  Koran,  he  Usually  spends  a week  work,,  and  few  men- avota.lb^  obligation', 
with  each.  <T  at  least,  ht" times -his.  visits  As  social  intercourse  is  ;<x  free  as  in 
of  equal  lengths-— watchful  motberrsdn-  America-.  young  people  fall  m Rive  in  a 
law,  with  an  fcye  to  the .family  exchequers  cud  mat  way  anil  make,  thc-ir  own  choke 
see  to  st  that  he.  does  not  overstay  the  of  matrimonial  port  iters,  but  when  * H 
prescribed  period.  Here  he  cats  and  choice;  is  m a.de  neguti a tfens  ihptyfeen  the 
sleeps  in  the  apartment  of  his  wife.  |,-{  parents  of  the  you  be  eo-upR  begin  arul 
former  .times,  since -the  tyomeii  con-  the  price  which  the  bride  shall  pay  tor 
trolled  the  land  and  ratm*d  the  family  the  husband  it  $^ftn3ipf«§f  9$.  w«ll  'as 
pocket-book,  the  husbands  njyrJtf  no  con-  derails  tor  the  proper  t-c-iebtatsnn  of  the 
trihution  toward  :§pec&ini;ly  t-xperrises,  wedding.  Turdp  ordinary  man  the  sum 
Instead,  the  men  Were  .siippoited  by  ibvif  paid  rarely  exceeds  wight y tlpllats,  hut 
wivesarrd  received  their  pocket^rticmey  two  him d red  and  lift y d ullars  is  gladly 
as  a gift  from  them.  N<>w,  many  paid  for  a bead  ban,  w hose  position  :> 
men  have  attained  “economic  indepen-  regarded  as  one  of  great  dignity  The 
' : ‘ .TV’ 0 ' ' ' • Lompongs,  a ncighhoonc 

tribe  which. drums  to  have 
■■  v-  •-  4;..^-.-  . ****** ' f n rtn : Hu  Mtmap|- 

' JlfraKlSfc^fe?  <1. -fee  are  now 


most  customs,  and  h Us  hands 
give  pUrchasv.  rtuittry  for 

wives,  llere  eight  hundred 

dollars  is  pan! 

for  the  daughter  of  3 good 
family-  in.  both  mhos  rhe 
p n fc  1 1 a sv-tntin t >y.  is  umTyb 
buy  rhreTinkussv-iu  ” ofhus- 
bund  or  wife,  as  the  c.iw 
tnay  bty  glbcl  to  pay  fot  ffe« 
festival  vvhU’ft  tW...  parents 
Of  the  one  receiving  the 
money  iam  expected  to  give. 

In  both  t nl  res  divorces 
are  uRtainyd  with  ease,  but 
the  p.uo  h.ree-monyv  must 
be  t*£0 rhtd  in  the  event  of 
separation.  The  husband 
merely  announce-,  his  desire 
fo  leave  Ins  Vi  jlv  ;md  divorce- 
is  at  onc<c  gramvd.  but  tht 
wife  mtist  He  ahk  to  give 
asstii.MCc  tjy.ir  htt  husband 
has  not  -..visited  her  for  one 
hundred  days,  no j-  sent  in 
a .gift  duon|:  thut  time.  3 
provision  sard  to  be  made 
by  the  Rotary,  before  she  is 
given  bet  freedom.  Sornt- 
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times  when  the.  wife  is  rich  the  husband  the  women,  ami  its  o'lftvui  ion  is  in  their 
is  not  easily  dismissed.,  in  which  ea.se  the  hands;  The  - head  ojf  rhe  house  i>  called 
cause  comes;  before  the  bciki.  'vihere  he  the  Indud*  and  as  such  she  c«.introIs  the 
is  so  pitifesSly, ridiculed  fot  .Syrshing  to  family  property.  At  hef<k?$tb  her  prcp- 
stay  in  a family  which  does  pot  want  etty  and  authority  pass  to  her  eldest 
him  that  in  the  end  the  wife  A sure  to  dsughti r,  ami  iri  the  event  that  there  is 
win.  The  children  always  remain  with  tin  daughter,.  to  the  ..-daughter  of  her 
the  wife  ami  kt-tp  the  p tune t«f '.her. family.,  .eldest  brother-  In  ease  the  absence  of 
Husbands  have  at<<wjned  to  gam  pus-  daughters  renders  the  inheritance  too 
session  of  their  children,  especially  their  eomphotedi,  a gitTmay  he  adapted,  hut 
sons,  upon  diwrce  - being.  granted*  but  she  most,  in  order  t«>  cyncittHO  tht*  family 
no  one  hiiy  as  yitr  Succeeded.  Divorced  name 'and . ptoperry . he  a member  of  the 
meitusnally  riiarry  again;  divorced  worn-  same  family.  When  a girl  marries, 

CD  rarely  do-  Piece  of  hind  is  assigned  to  her,  and  her 

Children,  inherit  the  property  of  their  noshatni u . <i  . .fed  to  aid  her  in it>  enf- 
ntiotber  (the  hartd  par-raka)  arid  one-half  rival  ion.  As- a matter  of  faetvmep  do 
of  what  the  fa  flier  and  mother  may  earn  buie  ug'irtetdfiitol  work, 
together  (the  harm  •pentinrunoi  the  oth-  Rice  is  the  dnef  product,  and  it;  ro 
er  bath  of  the  % «H\*t  all  mures;  constant And  laborious  attention, 
the.  father's  independent  property  go  to  When  the  Dutch  lirst  entered  the  court- 
the  children  of  his.  eldest  sister,  tins  try  the  numerous  broad f fertile  valleys 
provision  of  the  is  growing  ey-  were  as  perfectly  terraced  and  as  care- 

trcmely  unpopular,  smee  so  manv  men  fully  cultivated  as  a park.  This  had 
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u re  r.  T ho  endless  vj  n' tty  of 
comestibles  to  h*  .seen  tri 
these  eating-pl'ice*.  »s  indis- 
putable evidence-  that  the 
women  of  the  Menangka- 
ban  have  found  time  in  tin 
'I}*'  their  arduous  {a- 
hury  to  develop  the  art  of 
v-woking  far  beyond  ptitni- 
fH|f  stag  e.  s , . Elaborate 

sweets,  m adc  of  sugar,  rapi- 
<>ca,  sago,  or  gelatin,  cohtjx-d 
with  fruit  or  fb.lWer  t u 
ami  decorated  • tastefully, 
are  niimemusiy  disphu  ed. 
Kars  of  maize,  toasted  u\‘gr 
■stfiall  cKuu'oal  braziers,  find 
a rzra,dy  sale,  And  are  eaten 
•\ 5 rtf f i can  fashion  liana* 
ndp, wyirh  or  without  a bar- 
te.fc.  are  fried  hot  fur  the 
waiting  customer  in'  deep 
^ wr 1 0 p u t -{ » i j J ye  h lie  ;th e a U- 
tllcv  tin'll 




fi'nys  -nf  ';0ti  ir'k  i n g,  R u:r 

•Witold  h*  truly  astounded  at 
the  ' .innumerable  ways  of 

serving  it  which  are  tm-  Ca:C> 

known  {••  W evteiti  fo<d;;. 

.Meanwhile,  why-re  are  the 

men.  and  w ha!  u re  they  do-  1 

mgf  Alnryt  tj^  .foads  they 
may  he  s<  >n.-  d->  ru.m-hing 
f . ■ and  from  tie  yuviuv  but 
with  op  hasktrs  on  their 
huyaels vif  burdens  on  fheii  bavfci.  With  a 
, ! u ?;  (' I t.'li  i ru-  w um h rei ! a j under  one  a rrn. 
it  0ttJG^Td-c*ge  .covered  w-jth  a TawSeb- 
ta\  .opiate  of  vt  l-  v!  in  |fee  other  hand, 
and  a hip  cigar  in  the  rnmich.  they 
.stem  tfe  eh.tl»t>din'i>  fit  of  irresponsible 
acitcni*;*:.  Mu-.  conviction  deepens  v.hen 
urreupy  uf  bhr-sr.  men  are  seen  undt-r  th< 
Kfoid  shade  of  V!ir  /<reu/f  r r«w,.  larijy 
slt-viiing..  gossip.  .or  comp/ir- 

ing  while  The 

hVOiruifi  ate  hard  at  work.'  ikut  Ijhbvdi 
reffjakds  give  a^ttramv;  that  rhfc  first- 
rmpti^sinn  ’&  decepttyf  .'and  this  o pin  km 
d^vsdppdrtC'd  hyf  jr.lpser  t'hsK  tva.tTon. 

The  divivji.u  of  tabor,  common  m ;>!!: 

primittve  people,  made  warriors  and: 
iiUh£ers;m.f  these  ntent  and  ip  ybiyist: 
capacities  they  afforded  f rut'tr-'tf pfi  te>. 
the;  women  bhreh  enabled 
vei op  ag ri c u 1 1 1 1 re  amt  1 he  p <■  uip 1 I v 4 a r< s. 
■tfeii  high  3fe^^;-:Kv^iK|^j^iiag^a^^- 


n'fc.-Ui  '.M.t.N ; epwHtti  'is  x 


is  a npldeyamt  herme  pastime,  and  the 
elephant,,  rhinoo-ros,  pant  pier,  tapir, 
'ir.ing-ourang,  :uld  python  are  to. he  en- 
countered in  rhe  territory.  They  enjoy 
tin.  repute  of  being  hold,  fearless,  and 
sagactmis  sold iyy^nnd  their  folUpre  is 
full  -if  cn-coorus  wats  and  ht.iv-,  deeds. 
I hey  h.tve.  hoWvevr.  hehic  free  fnmt  the 
daily  duVifS  irop'M'il  by  family  ■support, 
an  al'iim'datne  of  lt:istit"v..  which  is  nften 
employed  m such  games  and  training 
:<is  will  pfhpitre  men  for  war  and  the 
hhny .. . Thg.se  are  eorrducred  hv.  skilled 
o---'  heo.  and,  although  something  sum- 
liar  oyfxrs  in  other  isSands  of  the  / n.fU- 
Hndt,  it  re  vai;d  that  the  ^imtatTm  games 
arc  drennctlv  different  frr »ryi  a|l  others,. 
Hufi  b.<ek-s  bent  At  riglif  anehs.  h.iroM 
anff  arms  ouf stretched,  they  glide,  twur, 
.uid  i mu,  lilt  rheir  bodies  up  and  doe n, 
ami  '-to  right  and  left,  wiih  such  rapul- 
and  S anriy  ■ if ' foi,  such  agility  ;md 
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which  Supply  the  fjst-trs.!v/iny  tas re  for 
Western  procl iict s.  They  are  also  the 
drivers  «f  bullock s,  and  not  jfi fretfu enriy 
bring  the  women  -ttf  their  fayofly*  - to- 
gether wdyh  the  Trod  uce,  jta.  the  faiiir  in 
a native  carriage.  Politics  also  form 
part:  of  the  occupation  of menu 
Th  e jMettijhWk  aha  Os.  like  most  people 
of  . simtjnr '..)|yyfrtppmept,  ate  organ  ized 
into  tpekfea-  ; plains),  the  members  of 
'.  > • ! i st<fl.-r  hcirijK  descended  from  a vom~ 
toon  anrevrress  in  the  fern ale  Tin*  -Tjuvs- 
trotls  of  rritnm<m  interest  go  the  whole 
ijtjshple  are  discussed  trcsr  ip-  eVety  fsphtfe', 
i.!o:i<  . the  leader  being  the  Induct,  and 
later,  or  at  rlH-  sarne  time.  hy  the  meTi  ttf 
the  fanvily  in  the  ia/eh  Hen&'tlik'dea^-T 
is  not  the  hHshandt^C  thy 
iddfcSf  hrorhet,  ivfro.ts  ejdlyd  the  M^wak. 
He  mpreMms  the  fattiSly  th  afl  public 
Wavs,  hut  has  mt  aiirhority  of  his 
own,  After  . the  family  has  reached  a 
decision  the  Mumuk  carnes  it  u*  the 
or  couPeil  composed  of  the 
il/Amrdfyf  all  the  kirhiik'S  wrist  r|an  or 
Vfllagt  pf  a clan,  and  presided  over  bv.  a 
head  man  elected  by  ehem,  which  ’next 


skill,  that  the  looker-on  itt  hyjd  fairly 
hfeathless  with  arnazement.  There  are 
also;  kicking  - bouts  and  fencing  with 
feharp  daggers  which  would  make  our 
college-  athletes  green  with  ebvycy  These 
men  ate  certainly  not  in  a state  of 
dcteri'  )far»tin.  They  have,  however, 
borrowed  some  of  the  vices  pf  thevr 
Fidghbofii  :-ind  'be  Dutch  found  • cock-. 

bgluing  wirh  them-  a popular  male 
aniiisernktit:  They  put  a «t«»p  to  it,  hot 
it  is  suvpet  ted  that  thty  srifl  $h»;sney.tri 
on  the  sly,  and  that  they  pit  their  yagkd 
birds  (which  are  usually  pigeons)  against 
one  ahptf itf . - . ■ ■ P .yi 

The  aft*  are  not  unknown.  The  men 
are  elfever  woo.i<arvt-rs.  and  do  credu- 
abte  work  in  brassy  glass,  and  stiver. 

Whyn  a house  is  bg  huilfy  the  whole; 
family  contribute  service  ro  flu-  enter- 
prise:: but  tin-  men  do  the  carving  arid 
painting  fn  the  /ig^gr  also  they  have- 
s.vme  place.  Apparently,  they  deal  m 
all  conunodities  which  ate  of  mvnc  (n- 
f ri idtictinn , They  sell  toba-wo.  u hutch- 
-ft»:*crntfaf.,‘  their  own  creations  in  btasg. 
glass,  and  silver,  and  iWjiorfti.1  (jp^fttds 
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considers  it.  The  question,  having  passed 
through  the  various  villages,  goes  to  the 
council  of  the  soekoe , where  an  hereditary 
chief  (fanghoeloe)  presides,  and  next  to 
a district  council  composed  of  the  pang- 
hoeloes  of  all  the  soekoes  comppsing  the 
district.  Upon  a great  open  square  a 
circle  of  flat  stones  placed  on  end  forms 
the  meeting-place,  where  in  the  open 
air,  with  the  smoking  volcano,  Mt. 
Metapi,  on  one  side,  and  Mt.  Singalling 
on  the  other,  as  monitors,  the  final  deci- 
sion is  reached. 

Before  the  largest  stone,  some  eight 
feet  high  and  four  wide,  sits  the  great 
chief.  Before  the  other  stones  of  the 
circle  sit  the  Panghoeloes , the  size  of  the 
stone  indicating  the  relative  importance 
of  each.  Here  the  adat  is  amended  and 
revised,  and  all  problems  concerning  the 
people  are  discussed.  The  Dutch  offi- 
cials say  that  no  decision  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  women  has  ever  been  made. 
The  hereditary  chiefs  do  not  derive  their 
authority  from  their  fathers,  but  are  the 
eldest  sons  of  the  chief  s eldest  sister. 
Dutch  history  records  communication 
with  the  great  head  of  the  Menangkabau 
in  the  long  ago,  variously  styled  em- 
peror, king,  sultan,  maharajah,  but  the 
people  themselves  say  they  never  had  a 
male  head,  their  chief  always  having 
been  a queen.  One  Boendo  Kandoung 
is  gloriously  remembered  for  her  heroic 
and  victorious  leadership  of  the  armies; 
and  another,  whose  name,  Wilhelmina, 
indicates  a European  origin,  fought  side 
by  side  with  her  soldiers,  as  brave  as  the 
bravest.  Now  the  position  of  chief  is 
occupied  by  the  Dutch  government. 

It  is  evident  that  the  women  work 
much  harder  than  the  men,  for  not  only 
do  they  produce  the  food,  cook  it,  care 
for  the  house  and  children,  but  they 
make  their  own  utensils  of  pottery,  mats, 
baskets,  and  many  articles  of  daily  use 
from  braided  bamboo  rattan  or  grass.  In 
many  families  the  women  still  weave  the 
cloth  for  all  the  garments  of  the  family, 
and  still  find  time  for  skilled  embroidery. 
Their  highest  art  is  the  woven  gold  cloth 
which  in  the  long  ago  was  among  the 
rare  treasures  that  Western  royalists  im- 
ported from  India.  The  patterns  used 
are  numerous,  intricate,  and  original,  and 
no  cloth  more  beautiful  has  ever  been 
produced  by  human  hands. 
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The  Menangkabau  woman  of  a rich 
family  at  a festival  bears  little  resem- 
blance to  the  hard-working,  muddy  la- 
borer of  the  rice-field.  She  has  brought 
forth  her  hidden  treasures,  and,  decked 
in  “cloth  of  gold”  from  head  to  foot, 
with  necklaces  and  bracelets,  and  pins 
in  her  hair  (all  of  gold  and  jewels — often 
valuable  heirlooms),  she  might  well  pass 
for  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  The  chiefs,  too, 
or  husbands  of  rich  wives  skilled  in 
weaving,  come  out  brilliantly  clad  in 
gold  brocade. 

As  a whole,  the  Menangkabau  cannot 
be  called  a handsome  people,  for  in  com- 
mon with  most  natives  of  the  Pacific 
archipelagoes  from  Japan  to  Ceylon, 
they  file  and  blacken  their  teeth  and 
chew  the  betel.  Of  late  these  customs, 
odious  when  viewed  from  our  Western 
standpoint,  have  been  abolished  in  the 
more  progressive  houses,  and  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  such  homes  are  as 
fresh  and  intelligent  in  appearance  as 
our  own. 

There  are  male  and  female  native 
doctors,  who  use  native  herbs  as  medi- 
cine; and  skilled  massage,  practised  by 
the  most  intelligent  of  their  neighbors, 
is  among  their  accomplishments.  Priests 
and  priestesses,  known  as  Hadjis — men 
and  women  who  have  journeyed  to  Mecca 
and  there  become  “holy” — administer 
to  spiritual  wants. 

The  territory  occupied  is  one  of  un- 
rivaled beauty.  Majestic  mountains, 
wild  rocky  rivers,  tumbling  noisy  water- 
falls, sharp  kloofs  in  the  hills,  crater 
lakes,  and  one  great  palm-bordered  lake 
(Singkarah)  fifty-two  miles  broad  and 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  are 
among  its  features.  These  bovenlanderu, 
from  one  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  are  relieved  from  the 
steaming  heat  which  renders  life  almost 
unendurable  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra. 
Here  bounteous  Nature  has  covered  the 
broad,  well-watered,  fertile  valleys  with 
a wealth  of  the  tropical  man’s  three  best 
friends  — the  cocoa-palm,  the  bamboo, 
and  banana.  From  these,  at  the  smallest 
possible  outlay  of  energy,  he  may  derive 
shelter,  clothing,  food,  and  drink.  Many 
tribes  of  the  same  race  in  the  East 
Indian  archipelago  have  yielded  to  the 
temptation  to  exert  no  further  effort 
than  that  necessary  to  support  life,  and 
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in  consequence  have  sunk  into  the  ieth-  is  absolutely  unknown,  and  prostitution 
argy  which  has  effectively  checked  ail  does  not  exist.  No  Menangkahau  siei 
progress;  the  Menangkabau  have  pos-  has  e vet  been  known  to  live  an  unmer- 
sessed  within  themselves  some  hidden  ai  life  in  harbor  towns  where  native 
stimulus  to  energy,  and  by  degrees  they  and  foreign  women  by  the  hundreds  j$if 
have  wrested  royal  tribute  from  Nature,  hoiises  of  prostitution,  Adultery  is  rny 
already  generous  in  her  gilts.  Their  more  common  than  in  lands  of .the TueO 
entire  country  is  prosperous,  although  est  civilisation?  the  adat  demands  from 
some  sections  are  more  so  than  others,  both  parties  at  fault  a heavy  fine  paid  r< 
Certain  families  are  spoken  of  as  rich  the  community,  arid  popular  cOJiaerftrj - 
and  others  as  poor,  and  it  is  true  that  ti'on  constitutes  a still  heavier  penalty- 
the  one  owns  broad  acres  and  handsome  It  is  ordinarily  believed  that  polysO 
bouses,  and  the  other  has  no  lapd  at  all;  arny,  made  possible  by  ‘*vrife  capture  ” 
hut  there  is  no  pauperism. ; The  people  afnong  primitive  people,  was  the  cause 
have  been  well  prepared  .for  the  impetus,  of  the  pygrjJirtow  of  the  Matriarchate. 
which  the  touch  with  Western  civilizg^;  That  these  t restitutions  have  survived 
tion  will  give  them.  Upon  all  rise  mads  among  the  Menanglcabau  may  be  ex- 
leading  m the  pkiafti  where  throngs  of  plained  ,by -the ^ foci:  that  tbi-v  method  <»f 
women,  with  baskets  upon  their  heads,  securing  Wm$-  has  not  existed  within  the 
and  men  carrying  their  little  bird-cage*;;  memory  of  these  people  or  in  their  folk 
are  to  be  seen,  there  are  also  boys  and  rales.  T he  tribe  did  not  produce  women 
girls  — clean,  bright,  and  sturdy,  with  emough  to  make  ordinary  txalygamy  pos- 
books  .end  slates  under  their  army,  trudg-  srb’le  to  any  extent.  Now  there  are 
ing  along  to  school.  1 2,000  more  men  than  women  in  the 

.Although "the  tribes  of  the  in tulinde  Tribe.  In  consequence  men  with  salaries 
are  almost  35  numerous  as  the  hairs  of  of  their  Own  are  taking  wives  from 
the  head,  and  many  are  responding  to  neighboring  tribes— Chinese,  Japanese, 
modem  education  in  encouraging  fash-  and  the  mixed  races  of  the  coast  country, 
ion,  yet  the  sons  of  these  Matriarcbate  These  women,  crimirig  from  patriarch  a 1 
mothers  are  most  in  demand  by  the  peoples,  own  no  property,  and  are  de- 
Dutch  government  for  positions  of  trust,  pendent  upon  their  husbands  not  only 
From  Atchee,  at  the  extreme  north  of  for  their  support,  but  for  every  privilegv. 
Sumatra,  to  the  island  of  Timor  at  the  and  pleasure.  Evidently  the  M atria  r- 
south,  young  Menangkabaos  are  to  be  chate  will  disappear.-  In  this  transition 
found  in  responsible  posts,  where  their  period  it  happens  neeasipnally  that  a 
honesty  and  intelligence  become  “ towers  man  is  the  head  ofog  parrianchal  home, 
of  strength”  to  the  Dutch.  The-  Me-  which  he  suppom  and  rules,  and  at  th- 
nangkabau  speak  a dialect  .of  rhe  Malay  same  time  is  the  husband  of  a Matriar- 
language.  and  tn  their  sclirtols  must  se-  chate  wife,  Who  supports  herself  and 
cure  their  education  through  the  medium  children  ahd  Holds  herself  haughtily  in- 
of  two  languages — neither  of  which  is  dependent.  The  people  are  now  taking . 
their  own — Malay  and  Dutch.  an  intelligent  view  of  their  own  com- 

Soroe  ethnologists  have  claimed  that  parative  status  among  the  peoples  of  the 
thc  Matriarchare  rcpresehfx  a very  prim-  world,  arid  more  than  tine  possesses  a 
iti  ve  condition,  in  which  sex.  relations  are  fair  knowledge  of  ethnology.  At  present 
free  and  the  father  family  oncer-  they  probably  represent  the  highest  ciril- 

tain.  If  this  be  true,  the  ivlefiangkabau  ization  existing  under  this  fornved  - • 

have  long Outlived  that  period.  Rape  .organization.  0y.';0\!.y  ;:b;. 


The  Toad  and  the  Jewel 


BY  KATHARINE  FULLERTON  GEROULD 


DIDN’T  exactly  want 
to  go;  but  there  are  cow- 
ardices for  which  there 
is  no  excuse.  If  I had 
come  back  to  America, 
I must  face  America; 
and  Joan  Delabere  was 
the  thing  in  America  supremely  to  be 
faced.  I should  have  been  showing  my 
heels  to  the  whole  adventure  if  I had 
turned  my  back  on  her.  I hadn’t  seen  her 
since  the  accident  and  the  two — or  was 
it  three? — operations  that  followed.  I 
had  been  away  for  four  years,  and  not 
from  one  person  had  I had  one  vital 
fact  about  Joan.  There  were  letters 
from  the  whole  group — letters  that 
skimmed  the  subject  and  took  every-: 
thing  for  granted.  If  I asked  them 
plainly  ana  directly  for  news  of  Joan 
Delabere,  I got  no  answer;  my  question 
was  flung  silently  back  on  my  hands. 
And  yet  there  must  be  news,  I had 
always  reasoned.  A hideous  thing  like 
that  didn’t  happen  to  a creature  like 
that,  without  results.  If  she  had  been 
completely  done  for,  stricken  into  nul- 
lity, why  did  they  mention  her  at  all? 
If  she  had  managed  to  be  exquisite 
among  the  ruins  of  her  life,  why  didn’t 
they  sound  the  taboret  in  her  honor? 
There  was  a conspiracy  among  them  all 
not  to  answer  the  great,  inevitable  query: 
How,  on  the  whole,  has  she  made  it 
out  with  life?  Beautiful;  adoring  her 
husband  and  adored  by  him;  waiting, 
ajmost  like  the  slim  girl  in  an  old  Annun- 
ciation, for  her  child — that  blow  could 
not  have  found  a prettier  mark  than 
Joan  Delabere.  More  than  once,  before 
I finally  took  my  way  to  Joan’s  own 
house,  I recalled  the  fabulous  toad  with 
a jewel  in  its  forehead;  the  toad  that 
may,  if  one  will,  symbolize  disaster.  In 
what  guise  would  disaster  have  come  to 
her?  Would  it  bear  the  jewel  in  its 
forehead,  or  should  I see,  on  Joan  Dela- 
bere’s threshold,  only  the  squat  batra- 
chian  figure  unadorned? 


The  house  was  large  and  cool  and 
empty;  full  of  light,  with  pale  vistas 
stretching  everywhere.  It  was  airy  and 
soundless,  like  a palace  kept  in  order 
but  uninhabited.  Joan  had  arranged  it 
originally,  I suspected,  for  a background 
to  her  own  ambient  vividness.  The  high 
walls  and  the  polished  floors  called,  like 
a stage,  for  moving  human  color.  Joan 
would  have  been  color  enough;  but 
now,  in  their  purposeless  state,  they 
seemed  more  uncannily  irrelevant  than 
the  shrouded  and  darkened  chambers  of 
a house  before  a funeral.  The  master, 
too,  was  absent — abroad,  as  I had 
learned  in  New  York — and  there  was 
nothing  anywhere  that  suggested  male 
ownership  or  habitation.  The  rooms  had 
evidently  once  been  Joan’s;  and  since 
then  had  been  no  one’s. 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  I was  led 
up-stairs  by  a pale,  cheerful  nurse,  and 
shown  into  a sunny  sitting-room;  pan- 
eled, floored,  and  ceiled  in  pale,  polished 
woods,  adorned  with  carved  Eastern 
furniture.  It  was  like  Joan,  I thought 
as  I stood  on  the  threshold,  to  change 
her  esthetic  mood  so  completely  on  the 
second  floor:  down-stairs,  the  French 
perfections;  here,  this  carved  casket  of 
a room.  Then  I saw  her. 

She  lay  on  a broad  chaise-longue , 
propped  into  a strange  position  with 
white  silk  cushions  of  every  size  and 
shape.  She  wore — if  the  word  does  not 
belie  the  shapelessness  of  her  wrappings 
— a thin  gown  of  apricot-colored  stuff, 
frilled  and  pleated,  ruffled  and  tucked 
into  exceeding  elaboration;  and  over 
her  whole  form — face,  feet,  and  body — 
was  thrown  a sheer  veil  of  white  tulle. 
Through  it,  very  vaguely,  I could  see 
her  moving  eyes;  and  at  one  side  a 
white  hand  crumpled  the  soft  folds. 
The  eyes  and  the  hand  were  all  I could 
see  of  Joan  Delabere;  for  the  shapeless 
shape,  in  its  yards  of  apricot  chiffon, 
might  have  been  anybody — or  anything. 

The  hand  disengaged  itself  and  met 
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mine — neither  limply  nor  feverishly;  a 
mere  conventional  clasp.  For  very  awk- 
wardness, I could  not  kiss  her. 

“ I am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting. 
It  takes  them  a long  time  to  move  me; 
and  if  I am  moved  beforehand,  I have 
just  so  much  less  time  to  stay  here.  I 
wanted  a good  talk — I want  to  hear  all 
about  Europe.” 

I sighed  a little  with  relief.  The  voice, 
at  least,  was  all  right;  fresh  and  healthy, 
though  Joan’s  old  musical  modulations 
seemed  to  have  gone.  I was  soothed 
by  it;  it  was  recognizable,  it  made  a 
frail  bridge  to  the  past.  But  it  was  hard 
to  know  what  to  say.  I had  intended 
to  begin  with  something  banal  about  her 
looking  well.  The  veil  somehow  made  it 
very  difficult  to  say  anything. 

“Oh,  Europe  is  always  the  same.” 
Joan  Delabere  and  I,  for  talk,  had  come 
to  this! 

“ Nonsense  1 Europe’s  never  the  same 
two  days  running.  That’s  why  I keep 
Tony  over  there  so  much.”  There  was 
a touch  of  the  old  imperiousness  in  her 
impatience. 

1 was  tongue-tied.  The  vision  must 
be  worse  than  I had  dreamed,  since  it 
could  affect  me  so:  that  was  the  curious 
inverted  path  my  reasoning  took.  The 
form  on  the  chaise-longue  stirred  ever  so 
slightly;  there  was  the  faintest  percepti- 
ble movement  in  my  direction  of  that 
mass  of  chiffon  and  lace;  the  head  was 
turned  to  me  beneath  the  veil.  I felt 
the  hand  tighten  on  mine,  and  I looked 
down  at  it,  fastening  my  corporeal  gaze 
on  that  one  member  of  familiar  flesh. 

“I  have  very  little  pain,  you  know, 
Garda.  I’m  just  rather  useless.”  Her 
voice  struck  one  or  two  of  the  crisp, 
sweet  notes  one  had  always  stopped  to 
listen  to. 

“Thank  Heaven  for  that,  my  dear! 
You  see — oh,  Joan,  you  see  no  one  has 
ever  told  me  anything  I wanted  to  know! 
And  until  now,  I couldn’t  come.” 

I felt  the  eyes  roving  over  my  luster- 
less  crepe  dress,  my  long  black  veil. 

“Your  poor  brother  has  died?” 

“Yes,  only  two  months  since.  I was 
with  him  to  the  last.” 

“Lucky  you — to  be  able  to  do  things 
for  him.  Was  it  a bad  illness?” 

“Very  bad,  Joan.  Day  and  night, 
for — well,  you  may  call  it  years.” 
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“Oh,  you  lucky  thing!” 

It  was  the  very  tone  with  which,  of 
old,  she  would  have  congratulated  me  on 
a heap  of  cotillion  favors.  I did  not, 
just  at  once,  see  why.  But  I would 
give  her  no  inkling  of  poor  Philip’s  bod- 
ily and  mental  decay — pile  horrors  on 
that  veiled  creature.  If  she  thought  me 
lucky,  whether  for  Phil’s  having  lived 
or  for  his  having  died,  let  her  think  me 
so.  It  was  luck  enough  for  any  human 
creature  not  to  be  Joan  Delabere.  Per- 
haps that  was  all  she  meant. 

“ No  one  is  wholly  lucky,  Joan.  But 
I do  feel  lucky,  in  spite  of  everything, 
just  to  see  you  again  and  hear  your 
voice.  It  has  been  so  long.” 

“Ye-es.  We’ll  let  it  go  at  the  voice 
for  a little  while,  Garda,  if  you  don’t 
mind.  I’ll  unveil  before  you  go.  I’m 
what  you  call — disfigured,  you  know.” 

Joan  was  not  making  it  easy  for  me; 
but  the  mere  fact  that  sne  was  not  trying 
to  helped  me  a little.  I had  known  that 
she  would  not  be  lachrymose — imagine 
Joan  lachrymose! — but  I had  been  afraid 
that  she  would  try  to  spare  me  things, 
and  that  I should  break  down  under 
her  futile  efforts.  It  is  a terrible  thing 
when  the  weak  and  luckless  play  at  min- 
istering to  one — worse  when  they  seem 
to  succeed.  Joan  had  been  very  dear  to 
me  ever  since  we  climbed  the  trees  of 
the  old  orchard  below  the  fish-pond  . . . 
and  the  staircase  was  near,  and  the  car 
waiting.  We  would  be  magnificent  to- 
gether— or  I would  run.  There  need 
be  no  miserable  compromise.  I grew 
stronger  moment  by  moment. 

“ Do  as  you  like — you  Eastern  lady  in 
an  Eastern  room.  But  I’m  not  afraid 
of  anything — of  anything,  you  under- 
stand.” I forced  myself  to  seek  the 
brilliant  brown  eyes  beneath  the  veil. 

Joan  patted  my  hand.  “Dear  old 
Garda!  I really  believe  you  aren’t. 
But  I’ll  lead  you  down  from  giro  to  giro 
neatly,  Virgil-fashion,  if  you  don’t  mind. 

I know  a little  better  than  you  all  about 
it.  I’ve  never  shrunk  from  mirrors.” 
She  drew  her  hand  under  the  veil. 

“It’s  a charming  hand,  Joan.  You 
needn't  pull  it  away.” 

Immediately  she  laid  it  on  the  cushion 
beside  her.  “Yes,  it’s  a good  hand.  But 
useless — oh,  how  useless!  ...  So  you 
like  my  room?” 
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“Yes.  It's  odd,  and,  decora tively 
speaking,  has  no  place  in  the  house;  but 
I like  it.  It’s  a wonder  the  architect 
let  you  do  it.  Of  course  it  swears  abso- 
lutely at  the  rest.” 

“ It’s  lucky  I got  my  way.  I had  it 
done  last  year.  Imagine  me  down-stairs 
among  the  various  French  periods! 
Every  chair  in  the  drawing-rooms  would 
know  that  I belonged  in  a convent. 
But  this  is  Eastern  and  timeless.  ‘East- 
ern and  timeless,’”  she  repeated;  “it 
just  suits  me.  For  any  sense  of  com- 

{iany,  I have  to  go  to  the  zenana.  If 
’m  like  anything  human,  I’m  like  the 
first  wife  of  a Rajput.  I just  might  be 
that,  you  know.  And  it  is  excellent  to 
feel  oneself  human,  on  any  terms — to 
fall  in  with  some  type,  no  matter  what. 
One  comes  to  seem  so  outside  of  it  all.” 

She  crossed  her  arms  above  her  head — 
so  familiar  a gesture! — and  the  wide  veil 
rippled  like  a wave  and  fell  into  new 
folds. 

“This  is  what  I have  been  waiting 
for,  all  this  time:  some  one  I could  really 
talk  to.  Except  when  Tony  is  at  home, 
there  is  no  one;  and  there  are  so  many 
things  I can’t  say  to  Tony — God  bless 
him! — that  it’s  rather  a relief  to  have 
him  on  the  other  side.  We  must  have  a 
long  gossip,  you  and  I.  I can  say  any- 
thing to  you,  because  you’re  not  in- 
volved.” 

“How  do  you  manage  to  get  rid  of 
Tony  so  much?”  True,  cataclysmic 
things  had  happened  since  I had  seen 
Joan  and  Tony  Delabere  plight  their 
troth  before  the  dim  high  altar  of  Saint 
Jude’s;  but  it  had  been  a real  love,  I 
fancied. 

“I  make  Miss  Stanley  write  and  en- 
gage his  passage.  I make  his  man  pack 
his  things.  I hold  out  the  ticket  to  him; 
and  then  I give  him  a commission — 
something  I am  languishing  for,  that 
can’t  be  got  this  side  of  Paris  or  Rome 
or  Constantinople.  It  takes  a deal  of 
thinking,  for  there’s  not  much  you  can’t 

fet  in  New  York,  as  we  all  know.  But 
am  hoping  to  discover  something  yet 
that  he’ll  have  to  fetch  in  person  from 
New  Zealand — unless  by  that  time  his 
philosophy  is  as  ripe  as  mine.  He  takes 
managing,  Tony  does.” 

“Isn’t  it  a little  unkind,  Joan?” 

“Well,  of  course” — her  tones  were 


THE  JEWEL 

growing  more  and  more  familiar — “it’s 
a pretty  weak  bluff  to  chuck;  but  Tony 
is  too  well-bred  to  question  me.  He  sees 
I want  him  to  go;  and  we  play  the  game 
out,  every  time,  very  prettily.  It’s  a 
great  strain  on  us  both — there’s  the 
truth.  And  Tony  goes;  and  one  of  my 
sisters  comes  to  stay  with  me,  and  I pack 
her  off  as  soon  as  he  has  sailed.  Miss 
Stanley’s  worth  all  my  family  to  me,  and 
more.  Imagine  them,  Garda,  snuffling 
in  their  lace  handkerchiefs!  They  do  it 
by  the  hour — and  whisper  outside  the 
door,  and  then  come  in  with  a smile 
that  apparently  aches.  They  don’t  ask 
me  to  take  off  my  veil.  I do  it  in  spite 
of  them.  Oh  yes,  I pack  them  off  as 
soon  as  I get  Tony’s  first  wireless.  Tony 
used  to  come  back  always  on  the  next 
steamer — ‘sick  for  the  leash,’  he  would 
say;  but  now  his  excuses  are  nearly  as 
transparent  as  mine.  One  day  there’ll 
be  no  more  excuses — naked  truth  be- 
tween us,  and  then  my  blessed  brain 
can  go  to  sleep,  as  all  my  senses  have 
done.” 

She  broke  off  suddenly,  and  reached 
for  the  enameled  bell-handle  beside  her. 
“ Please,  Miss  Stanley,  tell  Myra  we  are 
ready  for  tea.”  The  cheerful  nurse  re- 
arranged half  a dozen  cushions  deftly,  in 
accordance  with  some  mysterious  law, 
and  went  out,  smiling.  “A  nice  woman, 
that,”  murmured  Joan.  “Treats  me  as 
if  I had  a mild  case  of  grippe;  has  been 
doing  it  for  four  years.  Treats  me  also 
as  if  all  normal  beings  had  atrophy  of 
the  emotions.  A very  nice  woman.” 

I laughed.  Joan  was  so  like  herself 
that  I had  only  to  turn  my  eyes  away 
from  her  to  forget.  But  as  I poised  the 
teapot  my  hand  trembled  a little.  I 
realized  that,  to  eat  or  drink,  Joan  would 
have  to  strip  her  face  of  the  concealing 
veil.  “None  for  me,”  she  said;  and, 
looking  down  again,  I saw  that  there 
was  only  one  cup.  My  strength  re- 
turned to  me  in  a shamefaced  flood.  I 
would  rather  have  broken  something 
than  have  been  so  relieved. 

“I  eat  queer  nursery  things  at  queer 
nursery  times,  and,  I’m  afraid,  in  queer 
nursery  fashion.”  She  spoke  quite 
simply.  Nothing  that  she  had  said  be- 
fore had  focused  light  on  so  many 
elements  of  her  frustration  as  did,  by 
sheer  trickery  of  phrase,  that  little 
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speech.  Poor  Joan!  It  was  not  only 
one  life,  not  even  only  two,  but  three 
that  fate  had  reached  by  that  “accident.” 
But  her  voice  had  not  faltered;  it  had 
not  even  been  carefully  controlled;  it 
had  been  colorless. 

I drank  some  tea  in  silence.  I ate, 
one  after  the  other,  three  infinitesimal 
cakes.  In  such  trivial  fashion  I braced 
myself.  Joan  watched  me,  and  waited — 
but  not,  I felt  sure,  to  brace  herself. 
She  was  giving  me  time.  Joan  Delabere 
was  wonderful.  In  her  place — I sud- 
denly felt  it  as  I watched  the  mockery 
of  good  cheer,  the  Sevres  and  silver, 
carried  out  of  the  door — I would  have 
opened  my  lips  to  taste  only  one  thing. . . . 

“Yes;  but  you  see,  Garda,  I can’t 
get  it.”  It  was  Joan’s  voice,  sounding 
very  clear,  as  the  footsteps  of  the  maid, 
beyond  the  closed  door,  went  down  the 
hall. 

I started.  Witchlike,  to  an  unloving 
eye,  in  all  that  formless  drapery,  she 
would  from  the  first  have  seemed;  now, 
in  that  bit  of  divination,  she  seemed 
witchlike  to  me.  But  Joan  laughed. 

“It’s  what  you  all  think  of,  sooner  or 
later.  You  were  bound  to  think  of  it 
sooner  than  some — and  later  than  others, 
/ou  thought  of  it,  my  dear  Garda,  at 

i'ust  about  the  right  time.  Sooner  would 
lave  proved  you  hard;  later  would  have 
proved  you  dull.  I’m  glad  you’re 
neither;  I’m  still  more  glad  you’re  here.” 

I bit  my  lip.  The  situation  was,  as 
always,  Joanns  very  own.  Her  luck 
could  he  maimed  in  every  way  but  that. 

“I  was  much  too  canny  to  ask  for  it 
explicitly,  ever;  but  I’ve  tried  every 
indirect  way  that  I could  think  of. 
No  use:  they  have  me  utterly  in  their 
ower;  and  they’ll  give  me  every  gift 
ut  poison.  I’ve  stopped  thinking  about 
it,  even — that  way  lies  madness.  But 
ou  couldn’t  help  thinking  of  it — once, 
used  to  hope  the  ether  would  play  me 
tricks;  but  you  would  have  thought  it 
was  ‘my  sister,  Water,*  it  was  so  loyal 
to  my  poor  old  heart.  No,  Garda;  there 
is  no  discharge  in  this  war.  And  that  is 
the  whole  point.  It  is  just  there  that 
Tony  comes  in  to  complicate  a situation 
that  without  him  would  have  the  sim- 
plicity of  hell.” 

There  was  a long  pause.  She  went  on, 
half  dreamily,  yet  always  with  that  crisp- 
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ness  in  her  voice  which  of  old  had  given 
her  lightest  speech  factitious  weight. 

“Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the 
only  argument  against  purgatory  is  the 
complexity  of  it? — that  to  keep  purga- 
tory going  for  all  those  millions  would 
tax  even  the  wits  of  Omniscience  ? Prison 
is  organized,  at  least;  but  imagine  being 
probation  officer  for  all  the  sons  of 
Adam!  No,  I’m  not  irreverent;  but,  as 
I said.  I’ve  only  a brain  left,  and  some- 
times it  whirls.” 

Well,  I had  wanted  to  have,  at  any 
cost,  vital  talk  with  Joan  Delabere,  and 
I was  to  get  it.  It  was  clear  to  me,  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  we  had  come  to 
the  core  of  the  matter,  that  Joan  had 
not  intended,  from  the  first,  to  waste 
time. 

Again,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  unspoken, 
she  took  up  the  thread  of  my  thought. 

“You  see,  they  don’t  allow  me  in  here 
too  long  at  a time.  Miss  Stanley  will 
come  at  any  minute  to  say  I must  be 
moved  back.  I don’t  let  any  one  see  me 
in  my  bedroom  except  Tony — and  for 
days  together  not  even  him.  There  are 
sickening  paraphernalia  there  — I have 
to  be  propped  in  all  sorts  of  queer  ways. 
Not -that  tney  hope  for  anything  better, 
but  I will  say  they  work  like  nailers  to 
make  me  as  comfortable  as  they  can. 
And  I am  comfortable,  you  know,  most 
of  the  time;  only  it  takes  queer  things 
to  make  me  so.  Now,  I rather  fancy 
myself  here.  I feel  like  Madame  Re- 
camier — but  much  more  like  that  faded 
Rajput  queen.  Smell  the  sandalwood, 
Garda!  I love  it.  It’s  my  ‘ounce  of 
civet,  to  sweeten  my  imagination.’  I 
tremble  to  think  what  Tony’s  ounce  of 
civet  may  be.” 

I laid  my  hand  on  her  arm  gently, 
almost  fearfully.  “Don’t  run  on  like 
that,  Joan.  It’s  humiliating  to  have  you 
trying  to  distract  me.  There’s  nothing 
I can’t  stand.  Out  with  it!” 

She  clasped  her  hands  on  her  breast. 
“I  could  go  on  ‘like  that’  endlessly  with 
no  effort,  I assure  you.  But  I’m  glad 
you’re  game,  for  I haven’t  overmuch 
time,  as  I said,  and  you  may  not  come 
back.” 

“Indeed  I shall  come  back!”  I cried. 

“Well — I hope  so;  but  you  may  not, 
all  the  same.  I sha’n’t  be  hurt,  because 
nothing  hurts  me  any  more.  If  things 
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hurt  me,  I should  be  dead.  There  isn’t 
a thing  in  the  world  that  could  shock  or 
wound  me.  Inaction  has  brought  its 
anodyne.  You  can’t  lie  like  a Tog  for 
four  years,  with  a veil  between  you  and 
the  world,  and  still  care4  you  know. 
There’s  only  one  thing  I want;  and  I 
sometimes  think  it’s  only  for  the  honor 
of  my  five  wits  that  I want  that.  See 
if  you  can  help  me.” 

“What  is  it  you  want,  Joan?” 

“I  want  a way  out  for  Tony.”  She 
was  silent  for  a moment,  and  we  faced 
each  other — lucidly  and  intimately,  for 
all  the  veil  between.  I did  not  want  to 
enter  the  labyrinth,  but  I could  not  step 
back  and  still  be  loyal. 

“‘A  way  out  for  Tony.’”  I repeated 
it  mechanically  while  I searched  the 
phrase  for  all  its  implications. 

“Yes.”  She  clasped  her  hands.  Her 
wedding-ring  gleamed  through  the  tulle. 
“You  may  not  know  what  a sordid  and 
useless  tangle  our  divorce  laws  are,”  she 
went  on.  “There’s  no  decent  way,  ap- 
parently, for  him  to  be  quit  of  me.  I’m 
divorceable  enough,  one  would  think, 
but  the  law  doesn’t  see  it  in  that  light. 
Or,  at  least,  the  law  sees  nothing  that 
Tony  and  I can  bring  ourselves  to  see. 
Besides,  Tony  won’t  divorce  me.*  I don’t 
know  that  you  could  expect  him  to.  It’s 
in  his  tradition  to  fiing  himself  in  the 
patu  of  the  unfortunate  and  let  poor 
crippled  feet  stamp  on  him.  . . . Never 
marry  a gentleman,  Garda,  unless  you 
can  be  perfectly  sure  of  giving  him  more 
than  he  gives  you.  Otherwise  he’ll 
make  your  life  a hell  of  humility.  It 
must  have  taken  nerve  to  marry  Co- 
phetua.  Certainly  I never  planned  to 
do  it;  yet  here  I am.” 

She  stopped  a minute;  then,  still  with 
clasped  hands,  went  on  in  her  didactic 
tone,  so  like  the  occasional  Joan  of  old. 

“You  can,  as  an  impartial  witness, 
consider  that  possibility  eliminated. 
Tony  will  not  divorce  me.  There  re- 
mains only  the  possibility  of  my  divorc- 
ing him.  That,  again,  isn’t  easy.  If  I 
could  go  out  West,  as  the  others  do — 
but  even  then,  what  judge  wouldn’t 
rock  with  laughter  at  the  notion  of  a 
fragment  like  me  wanting  a divorce?  I 
should  be  a by-word,  nothing  more.  I 
ought  to  be  glad  and  grateful — the  whole 
world  would  say — to  get  any  man  to 
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stick  to  me,  even  in  the  empty  legal 
sense.  . . . And  here — well,  how,  lying 
here,  in  the  effete  East,  can  I get  a 
divorce?  Especially  as  Tony  won’t 
help.” 

“If  Tony  won’t  help,  I should  think 
it  clear  enough  that  Tony  doesn’t  want 
it.  And  really,  Joan” — I tried  to  be 
very  quiet  and  convincing — “if  Tony 
doesn’t  want  it,  I don’t  see  that  you’ve 
anything  to  complain  of.  It’s  unimagi- 
nable that  you  should  care  about  being 
legally  free.  What  would  you  get  out  of 

“Nothing  of  any  importance — only 
my  self-respect.”  She  spoke  with  con- 
centrated bitterness. 

“ My  dear  Joan,  if  any  human  creature 
has  a right  to  self-respect,  I think  it’s 
you.”  I said  it  honestly,  brooding  for  a 
moment  on  all  the  things  that  white 
hand  of  hers  had  gallantly  rejected: 
hysteria,  melancholy,  egotistic  evasions, 
vanity.  I spoke  my  thought:  “A  pla- 
tonic devotion  to  truth  is  enough  for 
self-respect,  I imagine.  And  that  you’ve 
got;  you’ve  saved  it  out  of  whatever 
wreck  there  may  have  been.” 

“Trust  you  to  strike  home,  Garda!” 
she  cried,  softly.  “Now  that  is  the  best 
thing  that  has  been  said  to  me  for  many 
a day,  though  Herbert  Melcham  has 
written  a sonnet  to  me  as  I am — poor 
young  decadent!  ‘To  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  nature’ — and  not  let  your  hand 
shake.  That’s  it.  . . . When  the  senses 
are  dead  you  must  satisfy  the  brain.  It 
clamors  in  the  night-bone’s  brain.  Why 
should  I have  a brain  at  all?  I don’t 
know.  But  it  will  not  release  me  until 
it  has  saved  Tony.  It  will  keep  on  work- 
ing until  it  does.” 

There  was  a long  silence.  I deter- 
mined to  let  Joan  herself  break  it.  She 
stirred  at  last  and  spoke  again. 

“ Probably  you  can’t  imagine,  Garda, 
what  an  odd  thing  it  is  to  he  outside  of 
time  and  space,  as  I do — discamate, 
except  for  this  accidental  burden  of  flesh 
that  I carry  like  a pack.  I suppose  it’s 
what  happened  to  the  saints.  Perhaps 
I should  be  a saint  if  I could  get  rid  of 
Tony.  It’s  worse  than  having  passions 
of  your  own  to  lie  there  like  a dead  thing 
and  see  other  people’s  passions  hard  at 
work.  Usually  one  has  something  at 
stake,  oneself.  There’s  the  blindness 
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and  the  beauty  of  the  game  to  carry  one 
on.  I’m  out  of  the  game,  but  I mustn’t 
forget  that  Tony  isn’t.  That’s  what  my 
bram  beats  in  on  me.  That's  why  Tony 
drives  me  mad;  why  I have  to  send  him 
off.” 

“My  dear  child,  you  must  remember 
that  Tony  has  inhibitions,  too.  You’re 
not  the  only  civilized  person  in  the 
world.” 

“‘Inhibitions!’”  She  mocked  me. 
“We’ve  all  had  them,  always.  That’s 
not  the  name  of  my  malady.  But  don’t 
you  suppose  that  I remember  what  life 
was  before  I was  stricken?  Do  you  sup- 
pose I imagine  for  a moment  that  Tony 
is  in  my  case?  I may  have,  as  it  were, 
no  lips  to  kiss  with;  but  Tony  is  still  the 
magnificent  young  pagan  god  he  always 
was.” 

“It’s  a very  curious  thing,  Joan” — I 
bent  forward  to  her — “that  the  great 
love  has  always  been  able  to  do  anything 
it  liked  with  the  body;  but  so  it  is.” 

She  was  very  patient  with  me.  “I 
don’t  know  whether  or  not  you’ve  ever 
been  in  love,  Garda;  but  I do  know  that 
you’ve  never  been  married  to  the  man 
you  loved.  And  I am  forced  to  tell  you 
that  there  is  a part  of  the  philosophy  of 
life  that  can’t  be  resolved  in  the  cloister.” 

“One  has  eyes  in  one’s  head,  my 
dear,  and  life’s  an  open  common.  Why 
talk  like  an  old  wife  by  the  fire?” 

“Simply  because  you  will  babble  like 
a child  m arms.” 

It  was  very  like  old  times.  As  before, 
I had  only  to  turn  my  head  away  to 
forget. 

“What  you  perhaps  don’t  know,  my 
dear  girl,”  she  went  on,  crisply,  “is  that 
there’s  love — and  love.  Tony  will  care 
for  me  always,  in  one  way,  more  than 
anything  else.  But  through  these  last 
years  I’ve  become  a different  creature. 
I’m  not  precisely  the  woman  he  loved. 
‘Strange  eyes,  new  limbs’ — and  ‘no  lips 
to  kiss.’  It’s  not  mere  loss  of  any  looks 
I had.  If  I were  maimed  as  I am,  and 
still  cared,  we  could  subsist,  perhaps,  on 
mere  caring.  It’s  the  lack  of  longing, 
the  coldness  of  the  grave  between  us,  the 
absolute  deadness  of  desire.  I’ve  sifted 
that  tenderness  of  his  to  the  last  grain, 
and  there’s  not  a whit  of  passion  in  it. 
How  should  there  be?  It  would  be  mor- 
bid if  there  were.” 


“How  can  you  speak  for  Tony?” 

“ I speak  for  him  by  the  letter  of  the 
law.  It’s  not  that,  by  accident,  I can 
no  longer  be  Tony’s  wife — your  ‘inhibi- 
tions’ might  manage  that.  It’s  that  I 
am  wooden  to  his  touch.  In  that  sense, 
there  is  no  life  left  in  me.  If  I were  a 
ghost  I couldn’t  be  more  fleshless.  When 
Tony  kisses  me — sometimes  he  does — I 
wonder  why  any  two  people  have  ever 
kissed.  At  that  rate,  he  won’t  want  to 
kiss  me  very  long.  For  coldness  breeds 
coldness.  Take  that  back  to  your  clois- 
ter for  a new  addition  to  the  sum  of 
knowledge.” 

“It’s  not  as  if  vou  didn’t  love  him.” 
I was  perplexed,  but  I clung  to  that. 

“That  is  where  you  are  wrong.  It  is 
precisely  as  if  I didn’t  love  him.  Oh,  if 
I longed  for  him,  however  vainly,  it 
would  be  a very  different  problem, 
my  dear  Garda — and  one  I probably 
shouldn’t  trouble  you  with.  All  I can 
get  from  Tony  I do  get.  From  me 
Tony  gets  nothing.  He’s  simply  my 
kind  Providence.  Oh,  I wouldn’t  stick 
at  alimony,  you  know — if  that  were  all. 
I’d  take  it  in  a minute.” 

“But  there  is  something  beyond  all 
this,  Joan;  something  that  you  are,  un- 
alterably, to  each  other.” 

“Nothing” — and  her  voice  sounded 
very  clear  and  very  cold — “that  makes 
a man  and  a woman  find  it  imperative 
to  live  under  the  same  roof.  One  can  be 
Beatrice  at  a distance.  In  fact,  one 
usually  is.  And  I never  was  precisely 
Beatncejyou  know,  Garda.” 

“But  Tony  loves  you.”  I clung  to  it 
doggedly. 

“He’s  happier  away  from  me — per- 
haps because  he  loves  me.” 

“Aren’t  you  quibbling?” 

With  a sudden  movement  she  flung 
off  her  veil  and  stared  fixedly  at  me.  I 
did  not  flinch  outwardly — one  could  not, 
for  very  shame,  be  weak  with  Joan  Dela- 
bere — but  within  me  it  was  as  if  every 
bone  in  my  body  had  turned  to  arctic 
ice. 

“That  was  brutal  of  you,  Joan.”  My 
voice,  I suspect,  was  as  cold  as  the  rest 
of  me.  But  what  an  argument  to  let 
fly  at  me,  with  a turn  of  the  hand! 

“I  thought  .you  needed  strong  drink. 
You  looked  it.  ‘ Le  vin  triste .’  I have  it 
on  tap  for  people  who  are  fools  enough 
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to  ask  for  it.”  She  flung  the  veil  negli- 
gently by,  and  rested  her  head  comfort- 
ably on  the  pillow.  “We’ll  face  the  rest 
of  it  in  the  light  of  this.”  She  stared 
past  me  out  of  the  window.  “Oh,  Garda, 
Garda,  if  I were  playing  for  sympathy, 
it  would  be  a low  trick;  but  I am  playing 
only  for  Tony.  I have  to  show  you  his 
side.” 

I stole  a look  at  her,  while  she  was  not 
facing  me.  Her  argument  was  perfectly 
good;  it  covered  all  points.  I turned 
my  eyes  away. 

“What  does  Tony  say?  You  must 
have  had  it  out  with  him.” 

“Often.  The  last  time  I had  it  out 
with  him  I didn’t  have  to  make  Miss 
Stanley  write  for  his  ticket.  He  rushed 
to  town  and  bought  it  himself.” 

“Poor  Tony!” 

“That’s  what  I wanted  you  to  say. 
Oh,  I know  you  don’t  mean  it  quite  as 
1 mean  it.  But  you  will,  before  the  end.” 

I thought  very  carefully  before  I 
spoke.  “He  has  had  hard  luck  with  his 
bargain,  but  so  have  you.  Your  contract 
was  the  same.  I suppose  you’ll  both 
have  to  abide  by  the  results.” 

“Ah,  but  I haven’t  had  such  hard  luck 
as  Tony!” 

The  tears  came  to  my  eyes.  “My 
dear,  I think  you  have — if  that’s  any 
comfort.” 

“You  mean  that  he  can  get  away  from 
this  thing  that  lies  here,  and  that  I 
can’t?  True;  and  that  is  what  Tony 
himself  for  a long  time  felt,  I fancy. 
But  I think  he  has  come  to  see  now  how 
much  more  fortunate  I am;  for  he  has 
learned  that  I don’t  feel.  The  days  go 
by  like  long  shimmering  stretches  of  the 
desert.  They  shift  and  reshape  them- 
selves ; but  in  the  end  they’re  all  the 
same.  I don’t  know  by  what  law  the 
physical  catastrophe  has  managed  to  get 
at  the  very  springs  of  the  soul  and  dry 
them  up;  but  I know  that  it  has.  The 
brain  is  left,  but  the  heart  is  dried.  And 
accordingly  I see  the  terms  of  that  con- 
tract more  clearly  than  any  one  else, 
perhaps,  ever  has.  For  it’s  not  simply 
over  for  me  with  Tony;  it’s  over  for 
me  with  everything.  So  long  as  you’re 
human,  you  may  have  a future — though 
sometimes  you  have  to  stoop  pretty  low 
to  get  it.  I’m  not  human,  and  there’s  no 
future  at  all  for  me.  I can  no  more 
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‘care’  than  I can  walk.  And  therefore 
I’m  a negligible  quantity.  It’s  monstrous 
that  I should  interfere  with  any  normal 
creature’s  life.” 

“My  dear  Joan” — I put  it  to  her— 
“would  you  be  so  insistent  on  Tony’s 
marrying  again  if  you  died?” 

“I  shouldn’t  have  to  be,”  she  flashed 
back  at  me.  “Time  and  Tony  would 
look  out  for  that.  But  as  it  is,  though 
I’m  quite  dead,  I lie  here  and  haunt 
Tony.  And  that’s  not  decent.” 

“I  wonder  if  you  really  hate  him,”  I 
mused.  It  was  always  best  to  say  to 
Joan  Delabere  whatever  crossed  one’s 
mind.  She  herself  would  never  keep 
the  buttons  oflF  the  foils. 

Her  eyes  filled.  “ I’m  excessively  fond 
of  Tony.  I even  feel  about  him — as 
sometimes  one  insanely  feels  it  about  a 
stranger — as  if  in  some  other  life  we  had 
had  a past  together.  I am  always  think- 
ing, ‘How  odd  that  I seem  to  know  him 
so  well.’  There  was  a long  interval,  you 
see,  when  only  my  body  and  the  things 
they  did  to  it  in  hospitals  seemed  to 
count;  and  just  a few  little  feeble  memo- 
ries come  across  the  interval  to  account 
for  his  being  here.  Indeed,  indeed,  I am 
fond  of  him,  Garda;  but  not  as  I used 
to  be.  It’s  as  if,  one  of  those  times 
when  they  had  me  unconscious,  they  had 
cunningly  removed  my  heart — as  if  there 
were  a seat  of  the  soul  that  a knife  could 
find.  And  I think,  if  I could  see  Tony 
provided  for — if  I could  arrange  for  him 
like  a French  mamma — I should  be  a 
curiously  happy  creature  because  of  this 
anesthetic  state.  There’s  the  case  com- 
plete.” 

“What  do  you  really  want?  That  he 
should  fall  in  love  with  another  woman?” 

“Ultimately  that,  I suppose.  But — 
don’t  you  see? — I want  him  in  a position 
to  love  and  woo  any  woman  he  pleases. 
The  women  who  would  take  him  as  he 
is  aren’t  the  women  that  would  make 
him  happy.  I want  him  free  to  carry 
his  heart,  his  hand,  and  all  his  young 
magnificence  to  some  piece  of  loveliness 
who’ll  have  better  luck  than  I did.” 

“There  are  plenty  of  girls  who 
wouldn’t  marry  a man,  however  ‘free,’ 
so  long  as  his  first  wife  lived.” 

Joan  tossed  her  head.  “I’d  like  to  see 
any  girl  tell  him  she  wouldn’t  marry 
him  on  my  account!  Send  such  a little 
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fool  to  me.  I’d  soon  have  her  at  the  near- 
esyjarson’s  in  an  agony  of  impatience.” 

Then  and  there,  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  tangle,  I laughed. 

“Joan,  Joan,  how  could  any  man 
forego  living  with  you?” 

She  turned  her  face  to  me  again.  I 
came  back  to  the  situation. 

“What  I want,  please,  Garda,”  she 
went  on  crisply,  “is  a new  law:  divorce 
on  demand,  as  they  have  it  in  France. 
Have  you  any  political  pull,  anywhere? 
I should  be  willing  to  pay.  Tony,  that 
is,  ought  to  be  willing  to  run  to  a fat 
sum  in  his  own  interests.” 

Her  irony  hurt  like  a rusty  knife.  It 
didn’t  leave  a clean  wound.  “I’m  afraid 
if  you  want  a divorce  there  will  have 
to  be  collusion.  Tony  will  have  to  help 
you  out.” 

“Precisely  what  he  won’t  do.  And 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  it’s  a grim 
and  sordid  thing  to  ask  any  man  to  go 
in  for.  So  you  think  we  shall  have  to 
wait  ?” 

“I  can  see  nothing  else.” 

“You  lack  imagination,  Garda.  But 
I have  liked  to  talk  to  you.  It’s  a little 
hard  to  talk  to  Tony.  He  aches  so  with 
the  strain  of  not  giving  himself  away! 
But  it’s  odd,  isn’t  it,  that  there  should 
be  no  divorce  for  decent  people  in  our 
easy-going  land?  Somebody  simply  has 
to  be  a horror,  somewhere.  Why  don’t 
you  write  a book  about  it,  Garda?  You 
used  always  to  be  scribbling.” 

“Stop  girding  at  me,  Joan,  and  say 
what  you  really  have  to  say.” 

She  beat  her  hands  softly  together, 
and  moaned.  “Oh,  don’t  you  see? 
There’s  bound  to  be  another  woman 
some  time.  Tony  can’t  live  forever  tied 
to  a cold  caricature  of  a wife.  And  I 
want  her  to  be  the  right  woman;  and 
my  brain  tells  me  that,  as  things  are, 
there’s  little  or  no  chance  of  that.  It 
isn’t  fair,  it  isn’t  fair,  that  we  should  be 
damned  in  the  end  just  because  in  the 
beginning  we  were  a shade  too  decent  to 
do  the  things  that  damn  other  people!” 

“Time  is  up,  I’m  afraid,  Mrs.  Dela- 
bere.”  It  was  the  pale  Miss  Stanley 
who  said  it,  cheerfully,  after  her  light 
tap  at  the  door  had  been  answered. 
Having  given  her  warning,  she  closed  the 
door  again  and  walked  softly  away. 

Slowly  Joan  Delabere  drew  her  veil 


over  her  face  again,  and  arranged  it  in 
careful  folds  about  her.  It  was  like  a 
corpse  enshrouding  itself  with  its  own 
hands. 

I rose  and  stood  beside  her.  “I 
haven’t  a way  out  for  you,  Joan.  But 
don’t  you  see  that  it’s  just  the  chance  of 
such  bad  luck  as  yours  that  makes  the 
magnificence  of  the  whole  contract?  I 
don’t  think  I ever  realized  before” — I 
used  my  words  deliberately — “what  a 
splendid  sporting  proposition  marriage 
is.  I shall  never  blame  either  you  or 
Tony  for  anything  you  do.  But  if  you 
don’t  do  anything,  I shall  consider  you 
the  best  losers  I’ve  ever  known.” 

She  lay  with  shut  eyes,  and  I put  my 
hand  on  her  forehead.  I could  not  kiss 
that  terrible  veil.  Finally  she  spoke, 
verv  quietly.  "You  were  the  last  car- 
tridge I had  left,  and  you’ve  missed  fire. 
I’ll  never  believe — never — in  anything 
men  do  needlessly  for  other  men’s  pain. 
I’ll  mock  at  us  forever  for  being  squeam- 
ish— only  to  come  Heaven  knows  what 
cropper  in  the  end.  Perhaps  the  only 
way  out  my  brain  will  succeed  in  devis- 
ing is  for  it  deliberately  to  run  itself  off 
the  track.  I fancy  that  would  make  it 
easier  for  Tony.  But  it’s  a little  rough 
of  you  to  tell  me  I’m  not  a sport.  Who 
would  let  me  in  on  any  game,  now?  Is 
it  my  fault  that  I’m  disqualified?” 

“Joan,  Joan!”  I cried,  bending  to  her, 
“didn’t  I say  you  were  magnificent?” 

She  took  my  hand  in  hers,  and  stroked 
it  gently  for  good-by.  “You  said  so 
many  things  I was  glad  to  hear!  I have 
liked  talking  to  you,  my  dear.  I hoped 
you  could  help,  but  I might  have  known 
there  was  no  help.  I’ve  spent  a long 
time  on  it,  myself.”  She  raised  my  hand 
to  her  lips.  “Good-by,  dear.  Thank 
you  a hundred  times  for  coming.”  Her 
voice  was  very  low  and  sweet.  “You 
always  were  a bit  of  a prig,  Garda.”  She 
turned  her  face  from  me  as  the  nurse 
and  two  servants  entered  the  room. 

Before  I drove  off  I gave  a long  look 
at  the  stately  lines  of  the  fa9ade.  My 
mind  recurred  to  the  symbol  of  disaster. 
In  the  thickening  twilight  I seemed  to 
perceive  the  squat  form  seated  on  the 
threshold;  but  the  shadows  were  too 
heavy  along  the  eastern  front  of  Tony 
Delabere’s  house  for  me  to  make  out 
the  jewel. 
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The  Mystery  of  the  Yucatan  Ruins 

BY  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON 

Department  of  Geography,  Yale  University 

HE  diversions  of  a chew-  rooms  roofed  with  pointed  arches,  ending 
ing-gum  camp  are  not  in  flat  capstones  instead  of  keystones, 
numerous,  especially  in  The  stones  of  both  the  inner  and  outer 
the  dense  forests  of  sides  of  the  walls  were  carefully  smoothed 
Quintana  Roo,  near  the  and  fitted,  and  those  on  the  comers  were 
center  of  the  peninsula  neatly  rounded.  Twenty  feet  away  lay 
of  Yucatan.  Signor  a similar  mound,  ninety  feet  by  fifty- 
Miguelo,  our  considerate  host  at  Esme-  five,  and  others  were  located  all  around, 
ralda,  named  them  over:  a visit  to  a lake  Signor  Miguelo  conducted  us  to  the  end 
among  the  hills,  a bit  of  hunting  with  of  this  particular  group  of  ruins.  We 
the  dogs,  a look  at  a cut  stone  in  the  followed  a winding  forest  trail  made  by 
forest,  a ride  through  the  savanna  or  chicleros,  or  gum-gatherers,  on  their  way 
reedy  plain  bordering  Lake  Chichanka-  to  find  zapote-trees.  In  spite  of  under- 
nab, and  the  cutting  of  a bee-tree.  He  brush  so  dense  that  small  mounds  are 
saw  that  although  I was  interested  in  hidden  at  a distance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
them  all,  the  cut  stone  appealed  to  me  feet,  we  saw  at  least  twenty-five  mounds 
most;  and  as  my  time  was  limited  he  in  the  space  of  a scant  mile.  Manifestly, 
thoughtfully  offered  to  send  and  fetch  it.  if  the  vegetation  were  cleared  away. 
That,  however,  was  far  from  my  desire;  hundreds  would  be  in  sight.  Among 
we  would  ride  out  the  first  thing  next  those  that  we  saw  the  great  majority 
morning  and  see  the  stone  where  it  lay.  were  small  structures,  probably  houses; 
In  the  full  light  of  a tropical  morning,  but  a few  of  larger  size  appear  to  have 
with  the  dew  still  on  the  leaves,  we  rode  been  temples  and  sacrificial  pyramids, 
through  the  unfelt  air  of  the  even-tem-  The  ruins  closely  resemble  those  in  the 
pered,  shady  focest.  When  the  machetes  jungle  region  farther  north,  save  that 
of  the  Mexicans  had  cleared  the  dead  here  in  the  forest  they  are  smaller  and 
limbs  and  lianas  from  the  narrow  trail  less  magnificent.  All  this  may  perhaps 
for  a mile  or  so,  we  reached  the  top  of  a seem  unimportant,  but  it  raises  a great 
small  ridge  overlooking  Lake  Chichan-  question.  To-day,  as  has  been  shown 
kanab.  There  lay  the  stone,  a little,  in  a previous  article,  the  dampness  of 
insignificant  piece  of  limestone  only  a the  forest,  its  equable  temperature,  its 
foot  in  diameter,  but  carefully  smoothed  fevers,  and  its  over-exuberant  vegetation 
and  squared  by  human  hands.  After  a prevent  its  conquest  not  only  by  the 
glance  at  it  I went  to  the  mound  close  primitive  Indians,  but  by  the  Mexicans 
by,  from  which  it  had  clearly  fallen,  but  or  the  Spaniards.  Nowhere  under  sim- 
which  Signor  Miguelo  had  failed  to  men-  ilar  conditions  has  any  modem  race  suc- 
tion. He  seemed  surprised  at  my  inter-  ceeded  in  really  overcoming  more  than 
est  in  it,  but  volunteered  the  information  a few  small  spots  in  the  tropical  forest  as 
that  there  were  hundreds  of  such  mounds  distinguished  from  the  tropical  jungle, 
in  the  forest.  Where?  Oh,  everywhere;  Yet  the  ancient  Yucatecos,  one  or  two 
he  saw  them  on  every  hunting  trip.  thousand  years  ago,  must  have  cleared 

When  one  of  our  attendants  had  and  cultivated  great  areas  of  what  is 
chopped  away  the  vines,  I found  that  now  dense  forest,  not  only  here  in  cen- 
the  mound  measured  about  sixty-five  tral  Yucatan,  but  in  regions  farther  west 
feet  by  thirty-five.  Clearly  there  once  and  south,  such  as  Palenque,  with  its 
stood  here  a solid  structure  in  the  usual  wonderful  carvings,  in  the  State  of 
style  of  ancient  Yucatan,  a series  of  Chiapas. 
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A few  days  after  our  discovery  of  the 
ruins  of  Esmeralda  we  returned  north- 
ward to  the  railroad.  Leaving  the  train 
at  Tekax  (Tekash'),  we  undertook  to 
visit  some  of  the  well-known  ancient 
cities  of  northern  Yucatan,  famous  for 
their  architecture  and  carving.  We 
meant  to  hire  mules  or  horses  for  a ride 
of  five  days,  ending  at  Uxmal  (UshmaP), 
one  of  the  three  or  four  most  wonderful 
ruins  in  America.  From  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  until  nearly  noon,  Felipe, 
the  interpreter,  hunted  for  animals,  but 
succeeded  in  finding  only  one  little  horse, 
and  that  could  be  hired  merely  for  a sin- 
gle day.  In  despair  we  called  on  the 
jefe  politico , or  mayor,  but  all  he  had  to 
say  was:  “This  matter  is  most  difficult. 
Why  didn’t  you  bring  a letter?  You 
ought  to  have  sent  word  days  ago.  I 
will  tell  the  chief  of  police  to  make  in- 
quiries, but  you  are  in  a hurry.  What 
can  we  do  ? Why  didn’t  you  go  to  Muna 
or  Ticul,  where  tourists  often  go?” 

Out  on  the  street  once  more,  we  met 
a squint-eyed  youth  who  agreed  to  drive 
us  five  miles  to  Chac-multum  in  a spring- 
less, two-wheeled  farm-cart,  for  the  sum 
of  $3.50  Mexican  money.  Thinking  that 
we  might  be  able  to  get  mules  at  a 
plantation  on  the  road,  I sent  the  cart 
to  the  railroad  station  for  our  baggage. 
“Don’t  forget  the  hammocks,”  was  my 
last  word  to  Felipe  as  they  started  oft; 
and,  “Where  are  the  hammocks?”  was 
my  greeting  on  his  return.  “I  forgot 
them,”  was  the  answer,  which  I had 
learned  to  expect,  “but  remembered 
them  only  a block  from  the  station,  and 
this  stupid  driver  wouldn’t  go  back  un- 
less I paid  fifty  cents  more.”  I stood  by 
Felipe  as  a matter  of  principle,  and  the 
driver  stood  out  for  an  extra  fifty  cents. 
The  deadlock  lasted  for  an  hour  or  more, 
while  I wrote  several  pages  of  notes,  and 
thirty  or  forty  people  talked  several 
volumes.  Then,  being  ready  to  go,  I 
ordered  Felipe  to  bring  up  our  one 
little  horse,  on  which  I purposed  to  hunt 
for  the  ruins  alone.  The  sight  of  active 
preparations  for  departure  so  excited  the 
recalcitrant  driver  that  he  ran  off  and 
summoned  two  policemen  to  arrest  me 
for  not  paying  $3.50  according  to  agree- 
ment. In  the  heated  argument  that  fol- 
lowed I could  not  get  a hearing  at  first, 
and  in  order  to  stop  the  clatter  of  the 


driver  I laid  a hand  on  his  shoulder — not 
forcibly,  but  firmly.  A great  hubbub  at 
once  arose,  the  driver  and  his  sympa- 
thizers calling  out  to  the  police  that  I 
had  been  guilty  of  violence,  and  the 
police  seizing  me  by  the  arms.  I told 
Felipe  to  tell  the  police  that  it  was  evi- 
dent from  their  faces  that  they  were 
intelligent  men,  that  they  could  see  for 
themselves  that  I had  not  been  violent, 
and  they  could  further  see  that  the 
driver  was  an  ass.  If  there  was  to  be  any 
further  discussion  I would  talk  only  with 
the  police  captain  and  then  with  the 
mayor.  When  I spoke  of  their  intelli- 
gence, they  at  once  became  aware  of  it, 
and  drew  themselves  up  with  a look  of 
conscious  superiority  as  they  went  off  to 
see  the  captain.  That  was  the  last  that 
we  saw  of  them.  The  driver  began  to 
fear  that  he  would  get  neither  fifty  cents 
for  driving  a block  nor  $3.50  for  driving 
five  miles.  He  was  willing  to  compro- 
mise. He  would  get  the  hammocks,  but 
on  foot,  not  in  the  cart.  I told  Felipe  to 
go  with  him,  that  there  might  be  no  mis- 
take. When  they  came  back  I found  that 
Felipe,  my  representative,  had  walked, 
the  driver  had  kicked  his  heels  in  the 
shade,  and  another  youth,  his  represen- 
tative, had  ridden  my  hired  horse  and 
carried  the  hammocks.  I paid  $3.50; 
nevertheless  I am  still  doubtful  as  to  who 
came  out  ahead.  This  silly  little  incident 
delayed  us  till  3 p.m.,  but  it  gave  an  in- 
teresting side-light  on  the  character  of 
the  mestizos,  or  half-breeds,  who  form 
the  bulk  of  the  townspeople  of  Yucatan. 

A ride  of  five  miles,  fearfully  rough  in 
the  cart,  but  very  pleasant  on  horseback, 
brought  us  to  Chac-multum,  a splendid 
ruin  hidden  in  the  jungle.  I do  not  in- 
tend to  describe  this  ruin,  or  the  others 
still  more  wonderful  that  I saw  during 
the  next  few  days.  One  finds  them 
everywhere  in  the  jungle-covered  portion 
of  Yucatan,  and  a considerable  number 
are  located  in  the  dense  forest.  No- 
where have  I seen  ruins  which  impressed 
me  more  strongly  with  a sense  of  the 
ability  of  the  builders,  not  even  in 
Greece.  A colloquial  remark  inscribed 
in  the  visitor’s  book  at  Uxmal  by  a 
traveler  from  New  York  admirably  sums 
up  the  impression  they  produce  upon 
any  one  of  intelligence:  “I  think  that, 
after  all,  we  are  not  so  smart.” 
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I he  intncite  patterns  carved  upon  cheek,  :«ml  i.s  hm^gni  * 
scores  of  temples  :mcl  palaces  Vary  most  From  the  statues  I tnr?>: 
interestingly.'.'  At:  one-  extreme  are  mas-  a Maya  Indian,  and  saV 
Stye  gfc<K?Tet ric aj  designs  made  of  r t-c-  tutxv; ' repeated  in  brow: 
tjmsUtar stoops  jutting flur  dtk*k;  pbc*  %id  Thi 
«•?  lofty  wails:  Another  type  consists  of  nw.  wide  Nostrils,.'  and 
numerous  columns,  some  small  and  pure-  triyhe.  The  chief  differ 
}y  o ratio  ietir;iL  and  others  large  enough  lesakr  curvature  of  then 
to  form  colonnades:.  A child  type  of  did  the  old  masters  work 
ndormpe-ftt  <&  huge  stone  set*  some  say,  rep  thousand, 

pents,  Stranpivfpirns  of  bird  and weknoivnutlvM 
or  distnrfvd  fntmyn  heads  set  with  great  yr  affinities  uf  the  race 
teeth.  The;  etdnnnanott  uf  the  ancient  belonged.  we  t\m  a?  least 
Yuea ferae  .art  is  reached  in  carefully  spue  of  mixture  with  T»: 
modeled  htfsts.  like  the  rwc*  heads,  beck  flnt  blood  suit  flows  in  1 
exhumed,  which-  stand  side  hr  side  at  The  cripioalit 5 . yariet 
Ivahah.  Thee  are  aemimc  portraits  id  display  ed  in  the  earvmi 
spi.iv  uf  rhe  crudity  which  impresses  one  only  features  which  m'al 
at  first  sight;  The  plaited  hair  <rf  these  ''ware  nut  so  smart.’' 
tMT  men  aitci  the  iiiKb  tiaras  aye  hot  size,  and  solidity  offbc  st 
particularly^  remark  able,  although  cafcO  less  remarkable;  Ar  Chii 
fully \vS*cu ted,  as  cap  be  seen  in  the  within  -;a  radios  of  rivem 
photograph.  '.T  he  thing  which  rivets  at-:  either  side  .the  tv  o prob; 
ttintaon  is  the  skilfully  modeled  features;  five  thousand  people,  th 
the  booked  noses,  Jewish  in  outb'ncy  but  vast  « »r>  Mr  l:  H.  Th 
With  wider,  more  tropical  nostrils;  the  home  has. for  vcac.s  been 
curved  lips,  and  the  sparse,  drooping  tin  turns  say;-;  «h.n  the 
mustaches.  Before  one  has  time  n>  urban  pc.puky.km  w;n  ,.t 
analyze  the  eyes  his  attention  is  diverted  styuanS  thar  is.  it  compri 
by  the  curious  chain  which  mi  each  case  tlurT.y-six  square  nuks,  v 
encircles  the  (eft  eye,  falls  down  over  the  lay  extensive  suburbs.  Si 
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If  if  had  but  two  families  to  the  acre,  hewed  ir  to  the  <•'*, set  dimensions  tic- 
would  have  cun  rained  fully  ■ajo.obb  pen-  manded  by  the  plans  of  the  mas^irs,  uf 
pit;  whereas  all  Yucatan  to-day  has  a burned  the  lime  with  which  an  army  of 
population  df  only  a ImU-  over  300,000,  masons vetnpmed  die  hewn  stones Else- 
Chichenit'za* . ht.wvevet,  by  no  means  where  n»e)s  :vvert.  foilusg  to  fay  smooth. 
Stands  alone.  Niflety-favn  ruins  are  paved  roads  from  f«,wn  to  town  over  the 
known,  .0.  furling  m Mr.  Thompson,  ami  rocky,  hillock)  plain;  while  others  rmist 
mum  of  them  roust  have  been  towns  of  have  been  building  apd  repairing  the 
large  size  Otherwise  they  could  nor  innumerable  cisterns  or  reservoirs  which 
possibly.;  have  possessed  the  wealth  and  alone  eh»  hied-  a dwelt 
surplus  labor  requisite  for  the  construe-  in  this  nvmr.!cssvspr!ngiessTand  cd  tinder- 
tton  of  temples  such  as  that  of  Labna,  ground  drainage  Still  larger  bodies  of 
375  feet  lope  and  three  storks  high.  Yet  rpyp  must  .have  Keen  hifidiy  tilling  the 
La’hha  is.  only  uhe  of  a score  of  noTablefa  Bkifl,  Tu-day  the  Indian  farmer  .rarely 
ruins  lying  clase  together  within  fifteen  raises  moor  rlrtn  cnoiigh  for  his  imme- 
or  tw  enty  miles  of  Uxmal.  diace  needs,  and  his  w ile  c armor  compre- 

I dwell  on  these  matters  ip  order  to  hend  fl.it  value  of  grinding  fo- morrow's 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Yu-  corn  to-day  or  yesterday c 1 he  present 
catecus  were  a civilized  and  prosperous  hand-to-mouth  methods  ran  scarcely 
race,  blessed  with  a large  amount  of  have  prevailed  in  the  past,  for  then  there 
•surplus  wealth  which:  they  could  use;  to  must  .have  been  a large  .surplus-supply  of 
support  the  architects,  sculptors,  patnr-  food,  which  Xyy  barter  or  faxiirion  was 
ers,  and  f ngmeer*  who  superintended  ,mifa  ble  .»v  a •, rc.ru  to  support  the  non- 
the  building  of  the  temples  and  evolved-  agriculturM  artisans  ami  la.  borne 
the  myriads  of  ideas  rvhich  vccit  eyery-  At  what  rime  these  conditions  pre- 
whert  brought-  tn  fruition,  Theft*  was  vailed  no  man  can  tell.  Various  jurbprj- 
alsn  wealth  to  support  the  thousands  ties  have  aserdred  to  the.  runts  an  age  of 
upon  thouVamT'  of  workmen  whtY^vSir-  from  -one . W:  yf&ytfi  thmissmd  yifcars. 
vied  the  rock.  earned,  tr  to  the  buddings,  d hoe  figures  art-  based  on  .data-  derived . 
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a rf  .<»  ( e<i  nit-T V i n g 
water  had  been  lose 
Such  doge neranon  in 
the  most  vital  of  hu- 
man 

er  v.  irh  the  ahst-uo.  of 
traditions;. ; seems  t>? 
imply  a Ion.:  bp.vy  r>f 
rime  imee:  thy  xtjfbp 
were  in  time  glotV- 
Nevertheless,;  the  best 
modern  .xitberh  ivs;  be- 
lieve that  the  must- 
modern  rtiins  were 

btiilr  tm  longer  ago 


fail  well  virion  the 

C&j&mn.mK  Tfomn' 
only  ^ thousand  or  hlV 
teenLundrctlyi'an-the 
Mayas  have  utterly 
degenerated.  In  -the 
past  they-  c«*uid  chal- 

the  ci vtUv'.atio.ny  of  an- 
cient Egypt  and  As- 
syria i>r  with  rhe  Myy 
eensean  Tireeks  TV : 
day  ijhey  ate  nothing. 

\Vha  tc  vet  ulay  ha  ve 
been  the  dpt-e  of  the 
Yu  t a tee  a it  -pVt  l;ip»  - 
tjon,  rht-rt:  can  Ite  nii 
donht  ut  Its  greatness. 

I he  nova  Sure  of  a 

greatness.'  V 
found  by  dividing  its  ichiPyements  by 
it?  - opportunities,  Wc  Americans,  -at-- 
coding  to  our  own  Opinion,  have 
at  hie  Wd  great  things-but  in  vie  w o f out’ 
opportunities  it  may  be  that  vve  hape 
beetr  nr*  rt»s«y  successful;  fh;i n the  ancient 
YVicareeoP  Let  tfs  'attempt-  to  sum  up 
thir: SehijHpmehts  pf  that  race.  In  the 
first:  plate  tHeV  developed  a system  of 
art  and  arrbtcectuiv  which  need  not 
shook  trpm  cpnipa.tiisou  With;  tiiat  of 
Egypt;  Assyria,  China,  df  any  other 
n a t ion  prior  to  rhe  iiste  of  LIreyCy  f Sec- 
ondly,; they AppyaL  to  have  ih?yeloped  ;i 
system  <>fp;>ads  which  ttrade  comm  uni - 
cation  |nup}t  easier  yhtin  It  Wtiphl  fie 
to-dav  fe-s.Ct.pt  .for  the  railroads.  Then 
agaitt  rh^y  lptd  a highfv  advanced  sw 
tern  of  Watirr-supply  . In  the  days  ht- 
- fore  the  discover}'  of  iron,  deep  wells 


'.HU'fit.  > -IN ■ ,rW$''RO).S:f-.  Of'  WPWffMi&V  VXfaM 

V -of  yj^ii  ttiiVr 
• • ’ ir//i  ipc'lt&s-  ‘wHlii  ^^i'eiaki'  4)i  ' 4'  ky'y'fJ.pw 


frhm  rheit  rttins,  put  front'  thfir  bonks, 
f Hpsfr  of  thy  Ypcateyo^  are  known  only 
from  (heir  ruins,  and  yet  those  roiri.s 
show  that  in  '.art.  architycturt-,.  and  thy 
jilted  crafts  brilliant  ideas  must  haw 
been  numerous.  ■’  ,.>  L ",  w 
Let  tis  consider  hpw  far,  the  Mayas  of 
the  six' r tenth  worurv  had  fallen  hyloyc 
the  state  of  their  pretliycessors.  In  a 
such  as  Yucatan  the  water- 


emmfry  such  as  ,)  ucatan 
supply  if.  the  tnosc  vital  of  a il  prdhtems- 
I'hc  ancient  people- ; were  so  skilful  in 
conserving’  w^rir  in  cisterns  and  other 
artificial  ivst-rvoirs  that;  they  boilr  their 
gye.-it  i.uies  without  rcfvryocc  to  rh>  ,v- 
. or  eaves;  the  only  natural  sup- 
ply. At  the  tirnc  of  flu  Corujuost . how- 
pyvr.'-t.hv  Spainiitrds  found  nlftlV  M«ry?fc 
ciuiu'ovd  ahum  the  ciAoifJ  and  entirely 
dei'.endeut  upon  them  f».,t  warn.  The 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  YUCATAN  RUINS 


could  not  he  dug;  artdprimitive  people, 
as  we  ha  ve  seen,  eodld  liye  nowhere  ex- 
cept close  to  the  dfcfep  eavetn?  of  the 
ie  notes.  Yet  the  main  ruins  haytr  noth- 
ing to  do  with  ccnotes,  They  are  often 
miles  fmnrt  them,  and  are  located  in 
places  where  the  only  modern  water- 
supply  comes  from  wells  150  ru  z^o  leer 
deep.  Another  evidence  of  high  athuive- 
me'nt  is  found  in  tjbtir.'sSge'-vo'f 
People  who  could  live  yin  inch  VASt 
nu  m btrs  and  could  carry  on  such  great 

public  works  twist  have  had  a highly  or  - 
ganized and  effect h'c  social  and  political 
.system;  Otherwise  tlvaos  would  have 
reigned;-  Atifl  iniafjy  these  old  Y^ta  techs 
were  up  the  pc^Hr.  of  taking  one  of  rhv 
most  rohihefitvus  steps  in  human  prog- 
ress. TThvylhadvdeychiped  ii  genuine 
system  of  hieroglyphics,  and  were  begin- 
ning to  evolve  Veal  writing. — that  is,  the 
use  of  a definite-  character  to  represent 
a dehntiesuuild,  instead 

of  a character  for  each  /'V. 

separate  word — .1  step  ‘ 
which  the  Chinese*  Atl.de. 
as  they  arc,  haw  never 
taken. 

In  a:  Word,  the  an- 
cient Yucat*C<»$  were 
I ti mini  of  tie w idea  s ; 

ideas  ate  the  v.o.se  of 

human  j>r< 'gres-fl  It  is  1 ^ 

possi  hi  e,  to  h e sti  re . t h a t v < 

oS:-  seeds  of  some  of 

these  ideas,  stu  It  as 

tii&tfjB'ttyhiit  writing;,  IpjaSyfo-f - 

yamv  hrigitolly  {ftM6 

the  eastern  herntspht  ir.  BH& 

As  to  this  we  have  no 

P' .SOI  VC  •• . id;  f'C  . :.M!t 

one  thing  i-  sure  ■ v.  t 

if  certain  ideas  did  come. 

v ’ a t e V : : .0.  P 

pk-tdv  assimilated  and 


Let  us  rum  hack  now  to  the  other 
factor  <n  the  equation  of  a wedonYgrear- 
ness-v  (he.  oppotr unities  which  serve  as 
a ehievem&its.  Of  the 
ohnva  rd-  Helpy vfhtvh  we  modern  oa  tions 


fheA^iit^^ye^had  pfacticaHv'  none.  One 
good  thing  they  had,  have  seen  in 
a previous  article—:)  cottafry  tyhjeh  is 
capable  of  ntj&hg . and 

supporting ’.a  large  winch 

will  not  do  this  wit  bout  atcfuldvnd  la- 
borious tillage.  Of  yiKhyT.haiiibfal  ad- 


worked  pyt  r in  rc> 
forms  in  Yucatan.  Be- 
fore they  reached  1 fit 
stage  of  development 
recorded  in  the  ruins 
they  had  been  itv  Yuca- 
tan st  1 long  that  the 
style  of  arclmv-ett.irc-, 
the  type  of  an,  and 
ntany  other  chmativtis- 
v.-.  cxxviu  m 
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vantages,  at  least  of  those  commonly 
recognized  as  such,  they  had  almost 
none.  We  have  already  emphasized  the 
fact  that  Yucatan  had  no  neighbors  from 
whom  she  could  gather  suggestions,  or 
who  would  stimulate  her  by  example  or 
immigration.  The  nearest  approach  to 
any  such  thing  was  in  the  neighboring 
regions  of  Central  America  and  Mexico, 
but  none  of  these  places  equaled  Yuca- 
tan, and  most  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  her  imitators  rather  than  her  exam- 
ples. 

Two  other  matters  are  even  more  im- 
ortant  than  the  relation  of  Yucatan  to 
er  neighbors.  These  are  the  complete 
absence  of  beasts  of  burden  and  of  iron 
tools  in  pre-Columbian  days.  Think  how 
the  Yucatecos  must  have  toiled  in  car- 
rying on  their  backs  the  stones,  mortar, 
and  beams  of  their  buildings!  Yet  this 
did  not  check  their  work.  They  had  no 
hesitation  in  transporting  stones  eight 
or  ten  feet  long,  although  this  must  have 
required  laborers  by  the  score.  More- 
over, all  the  food  of  the  people,  not  mere- 
ly that  of  the  farmers,  but  that  of  the 
city  people  and  of  the  thousands  of  work- 
men engaged  in  building  the  structures 
whose  ruins  we  see,  had  to  be  brought  in 
on  the  backs  of  human  animals — a task 
which  only  a nation  full  of  energy  and 
resolution  would  or  could  accomplish. 
Yet  the  absence  of  beasts  of  burden,  im- 
portant as  it  was,  was  a small  matter 
compared  with  the  absence  of  iron.  We 
are  told  sometimes  that  the  ancient 
Americans  had  tools  of  hardened  copper, 
but  this  is  pure  theory.  We  have  never 
found  an  ounce  of  such  copper,  and  we 
do  not  know  how  it  could  be  made.  The 
sole  reason  for  assuming  its  existence  is 
that  we  do  not  see  how  the  ancient  peo- 
ple could  have  done  such  clever  work 
without  some  such  material.  We  fail, 
however,  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  tools 
of  obsidian  or  flint  can  be  made  of  great 
delicacy  by  a people  who  have  sufficient 
skill,  energy,  and  patience.  In  these 
last  words  we  come  once  more  to  the  crux 
of  the  whole  matter.  These  clever  peo- 
ple, to  whom  Providence  had  given 
neither  an  animal  fitted  for  a beast  of 
burden  nor  yet  the  happy  accident  of  the 
discovery  of  the  use  of  iron,  nevertheless 
took  the  crude  tools  at  their  command, 
and  by  the  constant  application  of  en- 


ergy, and  by  the  steady  flow  of  new  and 
original  ideas,  were  able  to  arrive  at  a 
stage  of  civilization  which  was  probably 
higher  than  that  arrived  at  by  any  other 
race  with  no  larger  opportunities.  Their 
achievements  undoubtedly  fall  far  be- 
hind those  of  Greece,  and  still  more,  per- 
haps, behind  those  which  modem  ma- 
chinery now  makes  possible;  but  their 
opportunities  were  few.  They  used  the 
talents  that  were  given  them,  and  the 
talents  were  doubled  and  doubled  again. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  why  this  ancient  race  was 
blessed  with  such  great  activity  of  mind 
and  energy  of  body?  No  one  can  solve 
it  as  yet,  for  many  and  diverse  factors 
doubtless  contributed  to  the  result.  All 
that  I can  do  here  is  to  suggest  a way 
in  which  the  conditions  of  life  as  repre- 
sented in  my  own  particular  branch  of 
study  may  have  been  more  favorable  in 
early  days  than  at  present.  Writers  on 
Yucatan  sometimes  suggest  that  the 
country  could  not  formerly  have  sup- 
ported so  vast  a population  had  not  the 
rainfall  and  the  agricultural  possibilities 
been  greater.  Others  deny  this.  They 
say — rightly,  I think — that  an  industri- 
ous and  energetic  people  who  had  the 
energy  and  brains  to  construct  wells  and 
reservoirs  could  now  cultivate  almost 
every  foot  of  Yucatan  proper  except  for 
the  numerous  spots  where  the  bare  rock 
actually  comes  to  the  surface.  One  can 
ride  for  days  over  plains  of  the  richest 
soil,  deep,  soft,  and  easy  to  cultivate,  but 
nevertheless  abandoned  to  the  j ungle  and 
wild  beasts.  The  reason  is  largely  the 
difficulty  of  digging  wells  or  building 
reservoirs  for  water  during  the  dry  sea- 
son. The  rainfall  at  Merida,  in  the  dri- 
est portion  of  Yucatan,  averages  about 
thirty-two  inches  per  year,  falling  mostly 
in  the  months  from  June  to  October, 
which  period  has  twenty-four  inches. 
This  is  not  a large  amount,  but  it  is  more 
than  the  eastern  United  States  gets  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  and  is  sufficient  to 
allow  good  crops  of  com  to  be  raised 
almost  everywhere.  Lack  of  rainfall 
seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  comparative  depopulation  of  Yu- 
catan, as  is  evident  enougn  from  the  fact 
that  the  densest  population  is  found  in 
the  driest  part  of  the  peninsula.  In  fact, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  in  our  previous 
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discussion  of  the  jungle  and  the  forest,  a 
small  rainfall  is  a distinct  advantage, 
because  It  prevents  the  growth  of  the 
great  t rop  iea!  forest  wb ich  so  effe ctivel y 
checks  human  progress,  , 

•■'  ‘The  ontekipd  of  tfirnafic:  tbapgt 
that  would  have  a favorable  effect  in  out  Oath  the  next  muromg  to  iftterv 
stimulating  human  progress  in  Yucatan  some  of  the  wise  old  men  whom 
would  either  be  <me  which  ^onld  ine tease  kmm  s among  The  I ndians'.  'They,  i 
the  area  of  jungle  at  . fhfc  expense  of  for-  gave-rhe  usual  answer;'  and  ihenv  thi 
est,  and  would  perhaps  make  agriculture  mg  ir  Over  a little  more,  they  add 
more  difficult  than  m.wV  Ot  one  “ Y.esVi  the  Maya?  Vfork  hardest  v 

would.  cause  mode  frtsjuenr  odd  w a.  ve$.  there  is  a fresh  spell,  birr  nor  just  tv 

A change  which  increased  ' the  area  of  it  is  raining.  1 he  morning  after  .:>  i 
jungle  and  made  agncultnrc  somewhat  is  the  rum*,  I hen  the  aic  is  tool  : 
harder  in  the  fcpjfms  where  it  is  now  clear,  and  the  women  bake  the  torn 
practised  would  obviously  act  as  a stimn-  much  more  quickly  than  usual,  so  < 
lam.  People  ivypuld  leave  tcewark  harder  fit  work  gaji^i’o.’  Jfotbi 

and  take  more  forethought  ui  order  to  so  We  Have  sahl,  is  ever  prepared  to- 
get  a living,  but  they  Would  soli  find  no  ■,  ptr  itivimbronv,  and  mi  in  she  murf 
great  difficulty:',  provided  they  were  cner-  the  min  always  have  to  wait  until 
gene.  The other  kind  of  change  ''might  women,  have  mound  sonic  ioro.  mi 
be  even  more  important.  Again  arid  th*.  'sorer,  and  cooked  some  rhln  jf$pj 
again  I inquired  of  ail  sous  of  people  on  a flat  sheer  of  iron  l be  refute 
as  to  the  kind  of  weather  during  wfvtgh  hhsha'ttds.  tint  bying  ahjeWrdepafru 
the  modem  YucatecOs  wor  k most  vigor-  rhe dlyy  5 supply  of  btfcWl  vs  rt'ady;  t 
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especial  note  of  the  speed  with  which  if  United  States  was  pushed  toward  the 
is  prepared.  Perhaps  this  may  seem  a Spur.h&fR;',%^t<e»E«.nd  the  belt  ofideyepfs 
trivial  matter  to  mention  in  connection  which  m genera!  prevails  at  about  hui- 
wirh  a great  problem. -like-  that  of  the  t ude  so1  was  pushed  down  toward  the 
cause  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations;  hut  equator.  Just  htnv  the  changes*  worked 
there  is  surely  much  importance  in  a • -wedo  mtyt-t.ltnayi/',  b'u*  apparettfly  they 
thing  w hich  the  people  themselves  reedier:  caused  the  jupgle  of  Yucatan  to  spread 
nixe  as  the  greatest  yfintulantii,  w~ith  in GV areas  ^d^  i-iCCitpied  by  forest,  and  at 
the  exception  only  -of  hunger.  the  same  time  they  much  increased  the 

One  of  rhe  surprise#  of  my  journey  to  number  of  storms,  nr  ■'norfhers>”  as  they 
Mexico  and  Yucatan  was  the  discovery  • ..are.  commonly  called.  Such  a double 
that  evidehces  pf  climatic  irhapgys  apt.  change  would  by  highly  advantageous  to 
as  abundant  -there  as  jrr  regions’ .farther  she  development  of  civilization.  In  rhe 
north.  At  Mexico  i.itji  three  different  first  place,  ii  would  enlarge  the  area 
kinds  of  deposirs.  indicating  respectively,  within  which  agriculture  is  feasible,  and 
ti  dry  period,  a moist  one,  ant!  again  a would  make  agriculture  in  all  parts  of 
dry  one,  havy  hegp  exeavaryd  by  Rro-  theciiunrfy  dimcult  enough  so  that  those 
lessor  Boas,  of  Columbia  University,  and  of  rhe-  primitive  inhabitants  who  were 
found  to  contain ’-the.  remnants  of  three  not  blessed  with energy  and  the  power  of 
different  types  -of  civilization.  Farther  assimilating,  new  idea*  would  find  it  ins- 
south,  in  thy  Stare  of  Oaxaca,  in  lari-  possihk  to  get  u iiyitig.  In  the  second 
tude. 


e 17*  N„.  great,  ttfcactes.- of  alluvium  place,,  ir . vvriidd  ifidfease  the  -amount  of 
seem  't-ndifii;te''ctifgdg'ea/if  dinme  dur-  stimulation  vyfffch  -iv  dyrifetf  from  iVs* 
ing  recent  times.  And  finally  the  varf-  quer 
pus  ruins  found  in  the  dense  tropical  clitn 


quen  1 changes  of.  tempera  tuft  arid  other 
itnatit  ro  ml i riunSy  'These  iw  fayot- 


forest  imply  either  that  the  .ancient  - able  .ctafidiriphs, 

\'ucatecos>ere  not  merely  a very  gleYer  wellh;yvt  hylpc-d  tpw'af'4  making  the  VU- 
people.  but  * people  move  clever  and  able  catea-s  of  long  ago  a highly  inventive, 
than  any  existing  race,  or  else  thar  cli*  industrious,  and  progn'srivt race.  Other 
matic  conditions  were  drier,  s o that  in  lie.  tors  were  no  doubt  ;?iso  involved,  and 
former  days  jungle  predominated  in  w ill  srmie  day  ettme  m light  f If  we could 
Aten  nop-  covered  by  forest.  All  this  picture  to  ourselves  the-  i-Mjct  -.mlirions 

seems  to  indicate,  that  formerly  the  tinder  which  the  attdum  'people  of  Yo- 

t-irih’s  various  zone's  of  rhmare  were  caran  rose  to  it  place  among  the  great 
pushed  soitrhwatd.  and  all  the  winds  rices  ol  the  vvorld.  vve  should  have  the 

were  strengthened.  • 1 bus  the  sr.irmy  key  ri«  a .momentous  questiori:  the  vino- 

belt  which  now  prevails  in  the  northern  of  the  ose,  and  fall  uf  na  rions. 
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appk^ttce  grew  on  beneath,,  alighting  firmly  upon  her  head, 
HP®**-  --a.  ms*de  i»f  t tit  hedge;  which  was  shattered  into  bits.  This  was 
•>W'  T'  !»|: hue  bne  great  limb  ex-  trespass,  and "lid-  ■misrake'.. . . An-  action 
M | v.ded  far  out  over  the  Would  surtly  Tie  before  any  justice  in 

i{,  i ] * I : ; ' i andarv.  Sophroma  dvilkmion.  No  interpretation  that  you 

Henrietta,  who  ch«r~  can  put  upon  bw- w ill  exonerate  one  who 
J;0  iTcil  a more  or  less  deliberately  dives  into  his  or  her  ncit'h-' 
secret  passion  lot  climbing  trees,  and  boi^s  sttrne  walk,  litceJirig  h;i&  well-kept 
Katherine  Clancy,  who  was.  indifferent  preserves  with  china  shards  and  -sawdust. 
»«i  such  delights,  were  well  out  toward  Sophroob,  who  appreciated  this  to 

the  ext^tnntyy of  this . bhugh  when  the  the  full,  was .■terribly  frightened  C 
mishap  oectiro’d.  “Hello!  what's  that-C  cried  the  young 

Whether  «c  not:  fhey  were  at  this  man,  stopping  his.  chariot  ip  time  to 
moment  trespass!  ng  upon  the  ginunds  avoid  running over  the  remain*  of  Kath- 
iff  the  young  man  in  the  whyd-chair  is  efioe  Qartcyy  Then,  ai  he  gbiiced  uj> 
a.  question  fov  lawyers  m, decide..  The  ward,  he  called,  ‘"  Hold  on  right-  girlie, 
court  would  .probably,  bold  that,  if  they  until  l gri  you  ir step-ladder.” 
w.eo.:  engaged  in  game  ring  the  fruit  of  “I  don't  warn  any  step-ladder/’  re- 
the  tree-^* the  apples ^'Wete  nmy  about  the  plied  Soph ronitf,  fetirfully. 
size  of  hickory-nuts---; they  wert  clearly  “ Yes  von  d"  Want  a step-ladder," 

within  Their  fights,  \Vhtn  the  young  ■ averred  the  > >i.og  m.in.  “You  wan r a 
man  in  thy  wheH-chuir  yuddenly  ap-  srep-bddet  f.hcvMi$irst  • YjWif  just 

pgafed  below-.  hbyvev'ferf'-hd^opvY^  suf-  yipfg];  * dtiy  ntin- 
fm-d  such;  a-  twinge  of  yUrtsciertce  a?  6tj  -u te..  U h ; “y:y  \ : - ]'  ’> ,.y  y • ■ ;•  . 

relax  her  bold  <<n  fatherin'.-  Clancy,  who  Ihll  ntoCed  to  ht  art  yldyrsv  •■to:  r.  who 
straightway  tumbled  to  the.vemenr  walk  smoked  a-  eonjeob  pipe,  wore  4 up  and 
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a gray  jersey,  and  carried  a rake.  He 
appeared  with  great  deliberation  from 
benind  a clump  of  shrubs  and  was  or- 
dered to  go  and  bring  a step-ladder — a 
high  one. 

The  young  man’s  sympathy  was 
frankly  expressed  and  obviously  genuine. 

“What  a beautiful  doll!”  (How  did 
he  know  it?)  “It’s  too  bad  she  got 
broken.  What’s  her  name?” 

“ Katherine  Clancy.” 

“For  relatives,  I suppose — an  aunt, 
perhaps?” 

“Katherine’s  my  aunt.  Clancy’s  the 
cook.” 

“Ah,  yes.  I understand.  They  will 
be  all  cut  up  when  they  hear  the  news. 
But  never  mind.  I wouldn’t  be  too  sad 
about  it,  if  I were  you,  for  it’s  just  pos- 
sible that  Kate  can  be  mended.  There’s 
a bottle  of  glue  in  the  library  and  a box 
of  paints.  I’d  like  to  bet  that  I can  fix 
her  up  as  good  as  new.  We’ll  see,  any- 
how, when  Bill  gets  back  with  that 
ladder.  He  has  to  go  around  to  the 
stable  for  it;  but  it  won’t  take  him  more 
than  an  hour  or  two  and  we  can  talk 
while  he  is  gone.  Wonderful  chap,  Bill. 
Marvelously  quick  and  active  for  a man 
a hundred  and  seventeen  years  old.  He 
used  to  be  a famous  baseball  - player. 
Almost  always  got  to  first  base  on  a 
home-run  hit.” 

Sophronia’s  terror  dissolved  rapidly, 
and  by  the  time  the  gardener  got  back 
with  the  step-ladder  she  was^  quite  will- 
ing to  descend  upon  the  alien  soil.  Bill 
and  the  young  man  held  the  ladder  while 
she  backed  down  calmly  and  in  good 
order. 

In  a secluded  comer  of  the  grounds 
there  was  a rustic  belvedere  overlooking 
a fountain.  On  one  side  the  steps  at  the 
entrance  had  been  replaced  by  a sloping 
gangway,  which  the  young  man  ap- 
roached  at  such  a furious  speed  that 
is  chair  safely  cleared  the  ascent,  com- 
ing to  rest  in  the  cool  shelter  of  the 
summer-house.  A rustic  table  in  the 
middle  was  littered  with  books  and 
magazines.  The  young  man  invited 
Sophronia  to  be  seated  on  a bench 
and  sent  the  gardener  for  the  glue  and 
paints.  He  then  deposited  the  remains 
of  Katherine  Clancy  — he  had  carried 
the  smaller  pieces  in  his  cap — on  the 
edge  of  the  table. 


“ My  name  is  Chalmers  Craik,”  ex-  I 
plained  the  young  man,  “and  my  right  J 
there  is  none  to  dispute.  I tell  you  this,  1 
now,  so  that  there  may  be  no  questioning  I 
any  of  my  decisions  later  on.  When  I 1 
tell  you  that  the  tall,  gray-haired  lady  1 
who  lives  up  in  the  house  sets  an  excel- 
lent example  by  calling  me  ‘Chal,’  you 
will  know  better  than  ever  to  say  ‘Mr. 
Craik.’  From  the  fountain  all  round  to 
the  road  I am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the 
brute.  There  aren’t  any  fowls  except 
the  robins  and  the  sparrows,  and  I’ve 
never  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind 
whether  Bill  fits  into  the  brute  classifica- 
tion or  not;  but  in  any  case,  I’m  lord  of 
him.  What’s  your  name?” 

Sophronia  told  her  life  story.  It  was 
explicit  enough,  except  that  she  failed 
to  mention  any  brothers.  Craik  soon 
learned  that  she  had  none.  Also  that 
her  father,  as  far  as  she  knew,  had  never 
figured  prominently  in  athletics.  He 
had,  perhaps,  once  played  baseball  in  an 
amateur  way.  Sophronia  herself  had 
never  gone  in  for  broad-jumping,  ham- 
mer or  discus  throwing,  shot-putting, 
pole-vaulting,  or  the  hurdles.  She  was 
enthusiastically  sure,  however,  that  she 
could  run. 

Craik  was  vastly  pleased.  He  sur- 
veyed Sophronia  with  an  appraising  eye 
— her  white  stockings,  although  not  in  i 
the  best  of  condition,  were  well  filled — 
and  ventured  a corroborative  dictum. 
Indeed,  he  was  so  keen  to  put  the  matter 
to  the  test  that  he  organized  a field  meet, 
immediately  upon  the  return  of  Bill  with 
the  bottle  of  glue  and  the  paints,  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  Katherine  Clancy 
had  to  be  deferred  for  the  moment. 

They  adjourned  to  a neighboring 
stretch  of  greensward,  between  two  oak- 
trees  about  one  hundred  yards  apart. 
The  bitter  protests  of  the  gardener  were 
disregarded,  and  he  was  ehtered  forth- 
with, under  the  title  of  “The  Chicago 
Cannon-Ball,”  to  run  a hundred  yards 
against  “The  Cincinnati  Sylph,”  the 
odds  being  three  to  one  on  tne  latter. 

Craik,  having  placed  the  contestants, 
rolled  off  to  the  terminal  mark  and 
pulled  a stop-watch  out  of  his  pocket. 

At  the  drop  of  a handkerchief  they 
were  off,  Sophronia  shrieking  with  glee, 
her  curls  flying  behind.  She  skimmed 
light  as  a shadow  over  the  grass,  follow- 
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e<f  by  .the  eager  eyes  of  Chalmers  Craik,  desirous  «*f  ft'frrnittg  his  harsh'  verdn  t 
•»vh><  bit  bis  Tip  and  smiled  wistfully  ’’  She  ought  to  spend  about  ?>\  months 
A^if  il?  ‘‘C^kagp'Caonm*J^i.L’Ufek  in  a bureau  dniSVEri’Ni ' ' ..  ' V L:  : 

having  failed  to  obsem'  a prorriKbng  Soph ronia  brushed  away  a rear. 

root  of  one  of  the  oak-trees*  raffle  “I’m  not  -allowed  to  piay  with  .Aiifta- 

tn  utter  cnef.  Lie  picked  .himself  Op  Eel  Let,”  she  said, 
and  went  off,  grumbling  ocoi  -the  *ec-  “Who  is  Annabel  Lee?" 
onci-plate  prise—  a d< ilh r — gunemr id v “She’s  rtyv  other  doll— the  one  Uncle 

awarded'  by  the  ■ 

* vi -i  • . i 


Eifg.t  >.  v oh*  .o:  t.’hvist-m:j.».  She  i/au  oik 

■ ■•  • . : - ■ ; i : . ’ ur 

lNpAk>*  jd‘o‘>>'it  /V.  r;-tki:  her  uytr  of  the 
b " ••.■  M'.'iMiua  .vi *< l I 'irnitio't  a tier 

1 ’ >s> 

Li  • CyatU  fravred  d>3ck.  ih  h»s  yfubr. 

i t .'.•  ’u  d-ifv.  hr. .>.  .wt  .f>ad  since 
GbrWp-oisf''  byysked 

< iiiunvd  |hisfti  on  .her  f»n- 
•Jt  * ■ . I li*.-r.v  •!. < i!  sfep.  ’<>  : h to 

i it. i , 1 ids s a«d  R a ■ : ‘,-m.  \ .iod 
• hp  Kit  ! .:!!  glt»U.  lid  a>  i * * ■ n >t  Id 

pCnioff fewlSi'.  -.••.»,•  ;;  •./>>.  ■ •.■••. 

" Whew  ! the  mortality  is  high,”  said 
the  VptXng  man.  He  Had  once,  spent a 
si  iti ii 1 1 vacation  in  his  father's  insurance 
Aihee;  b E shwultfc  chink  a dblf  niade  tif 
clorh.  hi  gut ;>a-peed?a  - ’’ 

“ ! don’t'  like-  fag;  dolls.’’ 

“Of  cmUse  you’ve  grit  ro  take  children 
as  von  find  fhrm.'‘ 

“ I Ibvc  Annabel  Lee  best  of  any  doll 
I , Vi-r  li.ul’’ 

' Ah.  vc-s'  And  to  have  her  wrested 
from  y< «ur  arms  by  u cftiel  grandparent, 
that  is  tod  much.  But  why  don’t  you 
msurc  her  against  accident? — then  your 
mot hyf  wpuld  certainly  let  you  take  her 
put  ’ ' , , _•  > ^ . 

Sophroni  j was  plainly  pulled- 

•’  Did  you  never  hear  about  the  Cunfi- 
deotbl  Doll  I nsuraticc  CAiert p»t! v I But, 
no,  of  course  you  baven’t,  for  it  seas  only 
organized  very;  recently.  Well,  I'm  its 


tic-.  *:t  (uajdt  it  m 
lew?'  f brio  t/  t). ' :4 pd 
a half,  myself,  ;u>d 

1 UScd  *i>  in.  SOtiio- 
tbitvt*  pit  ,i  nuinor 
ut»vd  ! fell  off  a 
burse.  ctjbfiut  th  yet. 

OMpI  i h.>  .(go  4>K* 

hhit  w>  k-g.  lA-r 
nty  tcll  yuii.  liy  rht 
W a y , t H a t 1 egs  a re 
a great  institution. 

You  never  realize 
it  until  you  hap- 
pen  ro  get  one  pitt  .tiuf  ''Qf  voipmis- 
sion.’’ 

Craik  and  Sbphronia  spent  'the  re- 
mainder of  the  .aft.e^prtrt;!dV^.:rhe;;jPfe'Siii“ 
citation  of  Kathcmu.  - Clancy  . Th$f 
labors  wfere  yn  ydin.  ThcV  drti  manage 
ro  reconstruct  a part  of  her  face,  with 
the  aid  of  the  glue;  hut  there  Were  so 
many  cracks  that  she  looked  like  a raii- 
toad  map  w hen  they  gor  through.  Worst 
»f  all,  some*  of  her  pieces  were  lost  and 
a good  di£l  of 

“ I’m  afraid  it’s  no : ^n,rVsighed:iL?ratiiiy 

Sophronia  lonkc-d  distressed. 

”1  mean  ^hy'H  always  bn  tnore  or  less 
of  an  invalid,”  exptamed  rht.yodpgman. 


But-  H VS  .vsvv«vtv;>\* 
vue^k’-  'a.vd.  ki$ 

/ IDA.YTa^  . ,N;- 
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president.  It  means  a ior  to  be  president  ( haven'r  any  pennies,  even  r<<  tui 
of  | company  of  (bat  kind  at  nineteen,  candy  with.'* 

let  mi*  till  yuii;  fur  this  isn't  any  prill-  The  president  of the  Confident  »*i  1 Doll 
nary  concern.:'  It's  a fire,  accident-  and  Insurance  Company  knitted.  his  yovthh;! 
life  insurance  company,  all  ip  one':"  brow  in  rhtrog.hr.  ■ • f -C;,/  C/ CCC v'ye- C:- 

“l  don’t  believe'!  i.mdmfcm*L**  "Pit  wonid  he  better,  an yho hr 

said  SuphrontJ,  wi*tl\ij!y;  said,  ar  length.  “ If  you  could  steal  • 

‘vf>intplc  A B Cy  ’ said  Craifc-  " Y<au  . mein  obtiin  fh>m,  thv  codlC  'every  day . 

pa)  a premium  of,  say,  one  verit  u day  a nice  piece  of  pie  or  rake witlv  tT«i».k, 
to  the  Con  in  lent  oil  Dull  Insurance  Com-  thick,  icing  on  ir<  that  vrnvild  do.” 
pany-— that’s  me— aod  if  Anything  hap-  ".Rut  we  don't  have  pje  or  edfcje  ev - 
peris  n Annabel  Lee  th^  Wintpany  huya  day.  And  CIaney\  ereiss  as  a be;\r  whyu 
you  a nt*W.  dofl .juft  :hfcsi  tmf nl  as  thy  fche catches me  taktrig  things  out  of  the 

deceased.  It's  a fine,  philanthropic  instil  pantry.  Isn’t  there  some  orher  vs  ay  you 
tution,  don’t  you  think  so?"  could  insure  rm  dollv  '’" 

"Rut  1 couldn’t  pay  every  day,"  “Of  course  you’ve  got  to  pay  ■ 
waded  Sophie,  ".for  lots  and  lots  of  day  s ikuip,.” 


Sophie  Was;  very  thought  - 
ful. 

“I.  might  give  ytiu  a y,-.- 
ga  r-  pi  urti-stic  k e r y’  she  v<$f-. 
tuted,  gravely  hesitartf  . 

"It  sounds  good.  What 

is  it V*  ..'  .■■.'/ 

“ Dorr  t vwt  k 
»-  - **  ' 


Latit  t ymjr  knmv  r 

“:1  never  saw  one  in  mv 
life." 

“Daddy  always  gives  nfc 
out  for  -bringing  him  hi- 
slippers." 

" Keeps  them  always  in 
his  pockets,  does  tie."’ 

‘ 'ioo,  Aren't  you  fun- 
ny ' Y oij  couldn’t  pur  then? 
in  your  pocket.  Shut  y ocir 

eyes.”  _ C.^vCV.'  " ■ 

A ray  of  co  m pr  then  si  on 
illumined  the  darkened  .ire 
rdlict  ,,i  Mr.  C-.uk.  He 
began  to  suspect  thiir  dje. 
knew  what  a sugar-jdutin- 
sticber  Was.  and  he  rtudnd 


nineteen  is  pm  commonly 
fond  of  kisstryg  girls  of  nipt; 
whatever  hi?;  feelings  may 
be  toward  those  of  his  adn 
a|$t:  or  (ddet Nevertheless, 
he  shut  fits  eyes  gattu  iy  and 
.wstrted ^vis^phie,  ntaf»hMtt»“, 
ift£  s portentous  ssleno 
climbed  up  on  the  bench 
and  leaned  overrate  ait&jisf 
the  chair.  The  nyyt  iwy 
went  her  rnt  lips  wm 
pr^KSed'-.t^ht|y::  agains!  te 

own.  ’\v‘" 
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He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  as  he 
opened  his  eves,  to  keep  her  from  knock- 
ing against  his  hurt  leg,  laughing  wryly. 
He  wondered  whether  the  youngster 
would  notice  his  blushes. 

“So  that’s  a sugar-plum-sticker,  is  it?” 

“Yes.  Don’t  you  like  them?” 

“Sure.  They’re  fine.” 

“I  thought  you’d  like  them.  Daddy 
does.  So  does  mamma.  And  I’m  to 
pay  you  one  every  day  so  my  dolly 
won’t  get  broken?” 

“Well,  not  necessarily  every  day;  say 
once  or  twice  a week.” 

“ But  I can  pay  every  day  just  as  well 
as  not.  You  see  sugar-plum-stickers 
just  keep  making  all  the  time  and  you 
might  as  well  give  them  away.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all,  and  much  easier  than  the 
pie  or  pennies. 

The  Confidential  Doll  Insurance  Com- 
pany could  see  no  reason  for  declining 
this  generous  offer  on  the  part  of  its  first 
patron,  and  the  bargain  was  so  con- 
cluded. 

The  next  morning  Craik,  clad  in  white 
flannels  and  a golf  cap,  took  his  morning 
spin  about  the  grounds  and  wound  up 
in  the  belvedere.  Bill  fetched  him  an 
armful  of  books  and  magazines,  which 
he  had  hardly  glanced  at  before  So- 
phronia  arrived,  bearing  in  her  arms 
the  precious  form  of  Annabel  Lee.  Her 
mother  had  obviously  been  impressed 
with  the  strength  and  responsibility  of 
the  Confidential  Doll  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Sophronia  was  angelically  clean, 
save  for  a flake  of  honied  toast  on  her 
left  cheek.  Her  curls  were  under  excel- 
lent control  and  her  frock  was  stiff  and 

P“Ah,”  said  Mr.  Craik,  “the  cruel 
grandmother  has  relented!  What  did 
you  tell  her?” 

“I  told  mamma  we  were  going  to 
insure  Annabel  Lee  so  nothing  couldn’t 
happen  to  her.” 

“What  did  she  say  to  that?” 

“Mamma  said  ‘Fiddlesticks,’  and  my 
papa  just  laughed.” 

“Oh,  indeed,”  commented  Mr.  Craik, 
raising  his  brows.  “They  said  ‘Fiddle- 
sticks,’ did  they?” 

“Yes.  Then  I whispered  to  mamma 
that  you  wanted  to  see  my  dolly  and  she 
said  I might  bring  her,  but  to  be  very, 
very  careful.” 
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“Your  mamma  is  very  kind,”  said  the 
young  man,  his  good  humor  auite  re- 
stored. “It  simply  means  tnat  she 
doesn’t  understand  the  value  of  protec- 
tion in  the  Confidential  Doll  Insurance 
Company.  Some  time  we’ll  explain. 
Meanwhile  let  us  proceed  to  execute  the 

fjolicy  at  once.  Not  a moment  is  to  be 
ost.  Who  can  tell  what  mav  happen  in 
an  hour?  Annabel  might  fall  into  the 
fountain,  to  be  devoured  by  the  fero- 
cious gold-fish.  She  might  catch  a chill, 
or  tumble  out  of  a tree.  Also,  that 
crumb  might  get  knocked  off.” 

Craik  squared  himself  up  to  the  rustic 
table  and  assumed  a grave  and  judicial 
attitude.  He  motioned  Sophronia  to  a 
chair  opposite.  Then  he  wrote  some- 
thing on  a pad  before  him  with  a foun- 
tain-pen, and  began  asking  questions. 

How  old  was  Annabel  ? Had  she  ever 
had  measles?  Scarlatina?  Mumps? 
Whooping-cough?  Was  she  naturally  a 
good-tempered  child  ? Was  she  fond  of 
climbing  trees?  Any  leaning  toward 
looking  into  cisterns? 

These  and  numerous  queries  being 
answered  in  a satisfactory  manner,  the 
document  was  signed,  sealed,  and  deliv- 
ered by  the  president  of  the  company  to 
Sophronia,  with  the  recommendation 
that  she  file  it,  for  safe  keeping,  in  the 
interior  of  a hollow  tree  near  at  hand. 

One  sugar-plum-sticker  and  the  flake 
of  toast  were  now  formally  transferred 
to  the  president  of  the  company,  who 
exhibited  slightly  less  embarrassment 
than  on  the  day  before. 

From  that  hour  Annabel  Lee  seemed 
to  bear  a charmed  life.  She  fell  from 
trees  and  lit  unharmed  on  the  soft,  green 
turf.  She  took  part  in  field  meets  and 
never  got  so  much  as  a sprained  ankle. 
She  dropped  into  the  fountain  and 
alighted  neatly  on  a dry  lily-pad.  The 
gold-fish  came  and  examined  one  dainty 
slipper,  which  hung  down  in  the  water, 
but  made  no  attempt  to  do  her  any 
harm. 

Sophie  became  a firm  believer  in  the 
value  of  accident  insurance,  without 
understanding  in  the  least  what  it 
meant.  It  was,  to  her,  a thing  entirely 
supernatural,  and  her  faith  was  implicit. 
She  came,  at  length,  to  believe  that  no 
harm  could  possibly  befall  Annabel  Lee, 
and  she  paid  the  stipulated  premium 
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them  and  they  liked 
him.  It  turned  out 
that  Sophie’s  fatbery-^ 
his  battue  was  Hollins — 
had,  after  dll,  once 
played  half-back  on  a 
colfo^  football  team 
and  he  was  vastly  in- 
terested in  the  wcrid 
of  sport  . C'raik  prom- 
ised to  enter  him  for 
the  * * 440 '‘jajjaim  f t he 
Chicago  Carmon-Hidl 
at  theif  feXt ; ttieet.  , 
Ih  August  the  Hol- 
lins family  went  tix'a 
lake  in  Canada  for  a 
vacation.  They  asked 
C ruik  to  come:  along, 
ahd,  having  nothing 
to  dp  hut  let  His  leg ,get 
stronger,  he  accepted. 
They  had  a cott  age  on 
the  shore  of  the  iake, 
a couple  of  canoes  and 
skiff s,  and  a li ttle  sail- 
boat, flpllms  was  fond 
of  soiling.  Sc*,  for  the 
matter  viF  th.st,  We  re 
Craifc,  Soph  to.  and  An- 
irahe)  htg/  Airs.  Hol- 
lins Add  the  baby  pre- 
ferred to  stay  on  dry 

TgT  i T 

It  will  he  divined 
that  there  is  a pmofu} 
passage  to  !>r  gottep 
over  here.  and  as  little 
ness  and  recti-  t tme  as  possible  ought  to  he  spent 
anr  was  mifeyd  :■  in:  giving  the  distressing  .facwii  Ah- 
r-pl). mi. suckers  .nabel  Lee  was  fymg  on  the  deck  of 
com  Sophie  re-  the  Sivt/tiw  >>ne .day'  when  Shipper  H ul- 
nt  bet  darling.  fink  went.  SMddcnly  about.  The  boat 
Iptflll  an  or-  heded  Air  over  to  the  reverse  tack  and 
Ind  vvcAild  not  the  ilhstiitfed  AimaWt  rolled  into  the 
ohVV-  ; lake,  fr  jyfay  have  been  that  she  was 

t of  the  Ciwfi-  stuffed  with  a mm-buoyant  variety  di 
mipany  got  our  saWdustcPr  pgrha ps  the  njechftmsrn  that 
across  the  beb  opened  and  -'shift  Hey  %?«s  fa  rally 
bleep)  take  his  heavy.  AVTaryvei  thy  explanation,  ■ the 
vlththr  aid  of  a fact  was  that  she  sank 
upon  when  he  Sophie,  scu-jimd  and  rushed  to  the 
. This  happy  gunwale.  Cniik  ler  go  the  jiband  caught 
ived,  be  lost  no  h.r  m time  to  prevent  het-  following  over 
ami. mother.  and  the  side.  Then  he  slipped  off  his  shoes 
.ye  and  the  late  and  i coat  and  dropped  into  the  water, 
ru  * . He  liked  disregarding  I Itillinss  objurgations. 


C.RAIK  -<WA*l  TO  THfc  KOA7WI  V/W.LVS 
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“The  water ,isn’Tcnrtr  ^ight  or  ten  Ever  Jins.  ;tfiviseii  rhetn:  'both 
deep,”  he  sang  our/  “!  cap  easily  fijid  .alone  for  a An  <<t'  two. 
it.  Where  would  you  say  she  dropped  "But  i've  p«»»  to,  make 
it?”  r . , right  now,  ku.  vyu  kii'. 

“Just  this  side  that  hunch  of  vtefrdE  leave  pvniofTUW/od  1 
Sophie* • stop,  vour  blubbering  and  gbr,.  her  again  hefVite  Chiistii 
hold  of  that  jib.”  Vr:  ik  ‘"She  seerves  o> 

Craifc  swam  to  the  floating  weeds,! j'-,  CfAE- ; r Hi; . aitrcid 
lifted  himself  suddenly  a foot  -put  of  the. 

water,  and  then  sanE  ftpwr  sight.  He  to  'forgive  . fut  what 
carrie  up  a hoot  -t  mirum:  later,  red-faced  done?  1 think  she  will 
and  dripping.  her  I’ve  got  to  go  home  »» 

“Didn't:  get  her  that  time,”  he  cMUd,  ” I’U  cry,’’  said  .Mrs.  H 
and  went  down,  again.  He  was  gone  tW  1 don't  ondEfstiimj  tj 
lunger  than  before-  hut  came  up  empty*'  She  seemed  ipordmau-iy 
handed.  Craik  swam  reward  the  boat  doll,  and  that’s  the  only 
and  Hollins  gave  him  a hand  over  the  can  think  of  ’" 
sidei  ‘ V','.'  , > ; , She  Wtr«  as  good  ris  1 

“Got  a sort  of  cramp  in  my  game  gentle  persuasion,  tulinjr 
ten."  he  said,  "'or  I d 
have anot her  whirl  at 
it.  Don’t  cry:,  kid.  • 

Well  get  you  another 
prettier  «>.#n:  Ah- 


one  prettier  thiin  /An- 
nabel, Up^ndse.’' 

Sophie  spirted  and. 
turning  her  bgcfc,  te- 
ga rd ed  the:  horizon 
us-er  the  port  how, 

E You 'll  he  lucky  d 
.yo»i  don’t  Caleb i a; 
cdldy'  grumbled  thv 
skippet  “Better  slip 

into  that.  cpat-Mvi-ater 

and . we’ll  rack  .oye  t.ny 
theiandingso  yo«  car* 
change  you?  clothes. 

S <*  p & ie , vtk>. i?  £ h at 

noise  J” 

When5  they  reached 
the  landing  Sophie d is- 
ap.peared.  She  dirt  no; 
ifhmt  in  for  -lunch  and 
she  was  orit  Gsible  -at 
d»noc  r-nif.t  . N •:  | | 
morning,  when  Craik 
•goenered  her  and  trri'd. 
m get  her  out  for  I1 
canoefidiushobuiyfin* 
to  feats  and  fled.  ■ The 
president  of  the  Con- 


ante  Company,  arix- 
ipus  as  he  was  to  pay 
all  losses  in  full,  seas 
nonplus.sed.  Hollins 
was  angry.  Mrs,  Hot- 


,1  dkAT't  LTvy  Shfc  it Al l; . " AftllTM  [iC/ittG  i V VNY. 
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command  were  alike  useless.  Sophie 
retired  to  her  pine-walled  boudoir  and 
steadfastly  denied  the  light  of  her  coun- 
tenance to  the  melancholy  Craik,  who 
at  length  departed  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, on  a motor-boat,  sadly  puzzled. 

It  had  occurred  to  nobody,  appar- 
ently, to  consider  that  a very  serious  and 
jarring  experience  had  come  to  Sophie. 
She  had,  of  a sudden,  been  totally  de- 
prived of  her  faith  in  mankind.  Craik, 
whom  she  idolized,  had  deceived  her. 
He  had  insured  her  dolly,  the  dolly  had, 
nevertheless,  been  drowned. 

When  he  reached  Toronto  the  dis- 
credited Craik  bought  the  finest  doll  he 
could  find  and  despatched  it  by  post  to 
the  lake.  It  was  received  two  days  later 
by  Sophie’s  mother,  who  took  it  out  of 
the  box  and  delivered  it  to  the  girl. 

The  erstwhile  fond  mother  of  Annabel 
Lee,  Katherine  Clancy,  and  Tacks  Ticks 
lifted  her  pretty  chin  in  the  air  and 
turned  away  with  quivering  lip. 

“I  hate  it,”  she  said.  “And  I hate 
him.  And  I’m  never  going  to  have  any 
more  dolls.” 

It  is  aphoristic  that  time  softens  re- 
sentment. The  vacation  of  Sophie’s 
father,  lasted  two  weeks  longer,  and 
there  is  no  case  on  record  of  a normal, 
healthy  girl  of  nine  cherishing  anger  in 
her  heart  for  more  than  two  days. 
Sophie  was  a very  normal  and  healthy 
girl.  Hence  by  the  time  skipper  Hollins 
and  mother  and  the  baby  were  turning 
homeward  she  had  secretly  made  up 
her  mind  to  forgive  Chal  for  deceiving 
her.  The  wound  was  not  exactly  healed; 
but  most  of  the  inflammation  was  gone. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  were  the  Hollins 
family  once  more  established  among 
familiar  scenes  than  Sophie  slipped 
through  a hole  in  the  hedge  to  look  for 
the  president  of  the  defunct  and  dis- 
credited Confidential  Doll  Insurance 
Company.  He  was  not  visible  about  the 
grounds,  and  Sophie  went  into  the  house. 
She  presently  came  across  the  gray- 
haired  lady,  his  mother,  who  told  her 
that  Chal  was  not  at  home.  He  had  gone 
to  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  to  college, 
and  would  be  gone  several  months. 

Sophie  looked  so  woebegone  that  the 
lady  kissed  her  and  asked  her  if  she 
wouldn’t  like  a piece  of  devil’s  cake. 


The  girl  dried  her  eyes  and  said  she 
would. 

Six  weeks  later  Mr.  Hollins  received 
an  advantageous  offer  from  a concern  in 
Los  Angeles,  which  he  could  not  well  re- 
fuse. He  immediately  decided  to  remove 
thither  with  his  family,  and  that  is  how 
Sophie  and  Chalmers  Craik  were  lost 
out  of  each  other’s  lives  for  ten  rather 
busy  and  more  or  less  uneventful  years. 

A bronzed  mining-engineer,  just  back 
from  two  years’  work  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, paused  in  New  York  one  August 
day  to  decide  whether  he  should  go  on 
home  or  go  swimming.  He  had  a slight 
limp — his  left  leg  was  a trifle  stiff — but 
he  was  an  expert  swimmer  and  fond  of 
the  sport.  Furthermore,  the  weather 
was  hot  and  the  Atlantic  very  inviting. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  small  in- 
ducement to  go  back  to  the  big  stone 
house  in  the  Middle-Western  city  which 
had  once  been  his  home.  The  lady,  his 
mother,  was  no  longer  there.  There  was 
nobody  there,  in  fact,  but  the  gold-fish 
in  the  fountain — now  probably  all  dead 
— and  Bill,  who  would  be,  let’s  see,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  old. 
In  truth,  Chalmers  Craik  came  suddenly 
to  the  realization  that  there  was  nobody 
anywhere  in  America  who  would  care 
two  straws — certainly  not  more  than 
three — if  he  took  the  next  steamer  back 
to  Russia.  It  was  not  a pleasant  thought. 

He  decided  to  go  swimming;  so  he 
purchased  a blue  woolen  bathing-suit 
and  a white  coat-sweater  and  went  down 
to  the  seashore.  He  put  up  at  a good 
hotel,  on  the  board-walk,  and  went 
straight  into  the  water.  For  a week  he 
excited  a good  deal  of  interest  on  account 
of  the  circumstance  that  his  face  and 
arms  seemed  to  have  been  at  the  sea- 
shore all  summer,  being  thoroughly 
tanned,  while  his  legs  and  feet  resem- 
bled those  of  the  ordinary  new  arrival 
at  the  beach.  Inasmuch  as  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  on  the  sands,  this  in- 
congruity was  quickly  removed. 

He  spent  a good  deal  of  time  on  the 
beach,  reading  magazines  in  a steamer- 
chair,  under  a big  umbrella,  and  com- 
muning with  himself.  There  was  nobody 
else,  of  course,  to  commune  with.  If  he 
cut  his  chin  while  taking  his  morning 
shave,  he  sometimes  swore;  and  he  had 
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an  hour,  thinking  hard,  w-ntv'eu  w*  or  mis  charge 

but  could  not  remember. 

Anyhow,  she  vsas  a re- 
markably pre  tty,  whole-some  -•  looking  of  a w a ve,  looked  seaward  and  descried 
girl,  and  he  wished  he  knew  h^E  an  i-mpty  skiff'  riot  more -than  hfty  yards 

Next  day  he  saw  her  again,  with  the  away.  He  struck  hack  rapidly-  and.  | 
boy — she  was  stop  piny  at  the  next  horct  moment  later,  was  able  ro  distinguish  0 
up  the  walk  from  his,  he  discovered-—  sobbing  call  Lor  help, 
and  rhe  impre  sion  was  even' stronger.  The  boy  could  swim  a.  lirtle;;  hut  he 
He  rackt-i  his  brain  for  a due  ro  her  '%%*  -panic-stricken.  a?u!  the  Mg  waves 
identjfv\  hut.  found  none.  He  might  hreatmc  nvpyhtfn  had  almost  strangled 
have  gone  closer  and  eavesdropped,  hint-  Craik.  reached  the  lad  just  in  time 
when  Stw  was  calking  to  thy  hoy,  or  fob  to  grab  a handful  of  tow  hair  and  pre- 
Iowr«d  her  to  the  hotel  and  pumped  the  vent  the  vouch  beneath  it  from  sinking 
clerk,  bur.  -somehow',  bt  didn't  red  <put»‘  booty  int.«  rhe  c..ih.l  depths  of  rhe  A»- 
vvilling  to  do  cither  of  these  things.  ‘.<nuy. 

It  Was  nearly  a week  later  -he  hadn't  Hv  that  .time  the  empty  vkdf  had 
seen,  her  again  in  therm- ■■an  rim*  --that  he  drifted  our  of  rferfph:  so  be  twisted  his 
was  swimming  around  outside  of  a float,  frftger*  ton.  the  coffer  of  rhe.  boy's  jersey 
when  art  ;»«  ci.i.-iH  occurred.  A '■  >•.  fill  ;jnp  oarvtd  ior  yh- ''float,  arriving  there 
out  of  a:;  skiff;  Craik's  was  m dm.  ; ini • • wuhotrt  mishap.  T he  guard 

called  to  rhe  occurrence  by  a hphlndv.pt  . aylUnusd  him  of  his  charge  and  inquired 
the  heat  h and  t lib  sight  V ■ " he  vouldiv  t rc- 

ing  down  off  his  high  si oPl  avid  pushing  member  tusi  wlcn  ir  wj$.  and  cmildn’r 
off  in  a boat:  Craik,  home  to  the  crest  offy."  Mm  m card  Mouse  fie  didn't  have 
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One  With  htjrri.  He  got  inru  the  ftliant’s  a In 
boat,  however.  and  was-  pulled  hack  t»  arer 
shore*  where  he  sa vv  r he  ba y , apparently 
no  svojaiv  htf  hm  ducking,  delivered  into  Cra 
me  .urns  of  the  girl  in  the  bluC  bathing-  " 
suit:  iipd  red  eip.  . '^prytMtdyYon  the  yntf 
hvach  came  and  stared  at  Cruik  .is  he: 
slunk  off  rn  Kb  hotel;:  hot  »*c  was  .>«.» 
busy  with  a new  and  curious  idea  th>t 
he  did  nor  notice.  He  knitted  his.  brows 
and  pondered.  What  eprihettion 

thrnj  between  his  pulling  the  row-headed  , . . , ,. 

youth  nut  id  the  Atlantic  ami  something  doubt  now  passed  over  him 
that  had  happened  yfelry  ago  oh  a lake' 
in  Canada?  In  the  present  case  he  hkd 

rescilftd  a live  it nd  tic  king i*f  • H1®’ 

nr  her  he  had  Jailed  to  respite  an  nnftrrtu- 

jiaredpIL  ..  . A Vdy-  . _ -■■_ 

l fbviously  there  Was  no  .eoKpecrjori. 
except  that.  the*  gtrltn  the  bf ue  hatlhhg- 

Cridk  dined  ta ft  rh?ir  ec’^mhgr 
was  jusir  finishing  bi>*  coffee  v,hen  thy 
head  clerk  cn  me  to  his  rahffe;  . V- ;y Tvy-"y 

" Von  are  the  gentlenian  who  pulled 


stately  dantsel  who  came  toward  them 
ys  Sophie;  In  tfurh,  a cold  .wave'  of. 

niiiiiMu 

•jftsrii n fly  relieved  by  the  girl  herself. 

: "My  name  is  Hollins.-’  she  said,  "and 
I wanted ■t-Vy.t-Hahk jriny  ihr  savitig  Hobby; 
my  brother,  The  gviard  did  nor  kn.i’W 
your  name,  but  he  saidVmi;  were  stop- 
ping here.,  so  \ came  :uuJ  inquired.  I’m 
w pry«3j  good  detrerivty  -Hon't  yuan 
think wsyfy shy  sivnhd.  y 

"Both  piv'i  vy  and  good,’’  replied 
fcijpfifc, ' gra  vely,  being  now  once  more 
sure  of  Ins  ground,  The  girl  seemed  a 
Jink- startled  by  rhi*  compliment.  How- 
.e-vyre  she  had  a duty 
: . to  perform  and  she 

proceeded  to  do  it., 

Sere  "Mymtdhejissrop- 

ping  at  the  Cotd- 
jyjfcV...:;  : haroyvjuSt  next  door, 

. .md  she  diowaots  m 

T 'thank  you.  Bobby's' 

»n  bed.,  djjf.  c«i».tse* 
though  he  seems  per- 
fectly el!  to  me,  and 
V fifk  she  does  Wish  to 


you — t* 

•Thnuinly.  Well 

go  right  ov<-y  " 

Cntik  talked  affably 
of  midyy:  thing's',  but 
neglected  to  mention 
his  oaivie 


occupied  a suit  e of 
three  r $ . • m - on  the 
fourth  floored theCoid- 
ham  House;  Craik  v as 
ushered  into  the  little 
sitting  - room,  o v e r - 
locking  the  xea,  and 
there  M t*;,.  Hollins 
pt eskpily  jotiH’d  t hem , 
She  clasped  his  hands, 
with  tears  in  Her  eyes. 


1\<  ;l<By  His  If  KNEW  THE**  AbiT^ALUN  iCfc.AVkX. 
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Writing  English 

BY  imXKY  SUmkL  "CAXBT 

Afez-Htant  VtniifrkCjr  Kri^ttoir  ’**v  YaU'  Uni  vanity 

• ' ' s >i  winds."  i!>  a der  if  the  tfiiitt  surprising  keenness  of 

: ..;J  --.»  flat  state-  their  ’interest  is  not due  to  another cause, 

iy*  ' h reduces  the  I wonder  if  they  d.r*  - out  feel — perhaps 

i ! I J ub0ns<idusiy^^at':wo/?4s. -ilttfic? re  the 

i . ; ’ ad  calls  rbat  rpUn;  that  the  power  to  write  v>  ell  show? 

• ' is  • (»•■•./ sd  to  iriTelleef,  ,\tfd  mcUMiir.ttSv  If  #*.»*  its  pt«> 

V-alg? 4 develop- 

fruisnn -hat  w*  *»kv‘et .judge  ii  mart  merit:  Wt  00  tfsc  defects  uf  the 

h\  hi  "i  t,  V .■**  . ire,  fn-n  th,  must  Utters  wnrecvv  ky  jtndergrsduates.  on 
•*•*••••*•  • tiWu  of  ad-  fhett  t:>iif'ti{sft  speeeh«.  on  their  con- 

r-ivai.Wr".  and  hi  Arid: • yfiUsfcd., 

trtlrtv.s  yp^ftcfif'-A  tnanfs  s«rninv“i>ftr,  etrtttnnus,  twrthf  even  of 
vvrittn;r,  v.  *-,<  n j-.«o|>erly  interpreted,  may  cottmu-fre  in  the  ptcs.v.  And  we  are,  1 
■soinetynes  measure  the  ppK-fttiahrks  of  believe.  peclyaly  right  Speech  and 
the  mind  nve.ro  thoroughly,  more  3 celt-  writing,-  If  you  get  them  irv  fair  samples, 
ra  red  v t hart  t fie  deeds  which  t n vsronmer.t , indiyare  -the  extent  and  the  value  of 
opportunity,  hick  permit . It  is  Hard  .?  college  education  far  better  than  a 
enough  re.  rake  the  umdk-etual  measure  degree1.' 

dvep  df  tHe;'iriaktvhS;^f;  .histnfj'  by  their  It'  is  t^.o^ViiifwMrwbjichv  pressing.' 
acfS.  so  rapidly  does  the  apparent  value  thfel iwlbriok; 

t>f  their  accomplish  merits  vary  with 

‘•hanging  conceptions  of  what  is  ami  such  .'to  expendiroje  of  time,  energy,  and 
whyu  is  pur  wotrh  dvaitiE.  1 1 Is  infinitely  mtioyy  in  thy  tisiyhirrp 
mure  dtThcult  to  jud^o  in  advance  of 

youths  just  going  out  into  the  world  by  mwr.  so  much  hitter  disappointment  or 
what  they  do.  Their  words,  which  re-  relative'  failure..  . ! do  not  know  how 

veal  whac  they  ape  thinking.  and  how  .many  are  directly  or  indirectly  teaching 
they  ate  thinking,  igirnp;  almost  the pttfy  yhy  writing  of  English  ift  Arnerica: — per- 
vasion of  their  ntirsdsi  atitl  “ hy  thetr  haj^Srim?  imagi- 

words  ye  shall  know  them''  become-  nation  fdeers  at  the  thought  of  how 
nor  a pen-  ersimi,  but  an  adaptation  of  many  are  .trying  to  learn  it  f bus  rht 
the  old  tesr.  Would  you  nidge  of  a dim-  parent,  ronscHuis  snf  this  rnormeus 
,?ust  gradtia ted  entirely  by  the  acts  hr  -deavbr  and  the  convictions  -which  m- 
had  pr-rfornt,  d in  college:  I If  ym(  did.  spire  ir,  is  sonvwhar  appalled  »»>  hear 
you  would  ■fiiakc  v>me  profound  and  the  criricy  without  f he  i'ollcges  mlunT.Jjn- 
illuminating  mistakes..  tag  that  wy  are  not  re  aching  good  wvire 

I his  explains,  I think,  why  parents,  trig,  and  the  critics  within  proresring 
;V~  I teacher*:  arid  cbifcge  presidents,  infra  that  good 

even  ‘mdrrgraduurv?..  .me  excrctsc-d  ova  ft  is  with  rbc  teachers,  rhe  adminis- 
' lie-  study  of  writing  English  ■■-•which  is,  trarors,  the  rheorisrs  »>n  yducyrion,  but. 
afted  all,  jusvf  t he  study  of  the  prop#  m<3st  of  all  fhcettacheyss;  that  tht1  respon- 
porecog  Together  of  Words..  1 lice  may  sibiiitv  for  the  alUged  fadttre  of  this 
hvbevc,  ;dl  of  tlu-io,  rhar  i.heu  concern  great  project— ■=  tiy  endow  the  college 
re  nu-fc-lv  f..r  ili*.  K'Mih-  «>'f  f-he  power  r*.  graduate  with  adtriyuatc  powyrs  of  ex- 
lycoc  sv<)?_;  the  .thtlicy  to  compose  a prevdon  - must  be  .-.ought  . But  these 
go,.. I Ictri.-r  re  .-.)v  .*-,  *00.  iidc  an  occa-  guardians  of  expression  a tr  divided, 
-i.-n.  r..  -.Ho  du:  ammmt  uf  literacy  like  rbc  (verntart  Reichstag,  iotr»  many 
v.'puo  d i*-i  uio-o  " ud.o..r  But  I.  won-  groups'^  c»f  which  u<r,u  ars- -chief. 
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There  is  first  the  great  party  of  the 
Know-Nothings,  who  plan  and  teach 
with  no  opinion  whatsoever  as  to  the 
ends  of  their  teaching.  Under  the  con- 
ditions of  human  nature  and  current 
financial  rewards  for  the  work,  this 
party  is  inevitably  large;  but  it  counts 
for  nothing  except  inertia.  There  is 
next  the  respectable  and  efficient  cohort 
of  the  Do-Nothings,  who  believe  that 
good  writing  and  speaking  are  natural 
emanations  from  culture,  as  health  from 
exercise,  or  clouds  from  the  sea.  They 
would  cultivate  the  mind  of  the  under- 
graduate, and  let  expression  take  care 
of  itself.  They  do  not  believe  in  teach- 
ing English  Composition.  Next  are  the 
Formalists,  who  nold  up  a dictionary  in 
one  hand,  the  rules  of  rhetoric  in  anoth- 
er, and  say,  learn  these,  and  good  writing 
and  good  speaking  shall  be  added  unto 
you.  The  Formalists  have  weakened  in 
late  years.  There  have  been  desertions 
to  the  Do-Nothings,  for  the  work  of 
grinding  rules  into  unwilling  minds  is 
hard,  and  it  is  far  easier  to  adopt  a policy 
of  laissez-faire.  But  there  have  been  far 
more  desertions  into  a party  which  I 
shall  call,  for  want  of  a better  name, 
the  Optimists.  The  Optimists  believe 
that  in  teaching  to  write  and  speak  the 
American  college  is  accepting  its  most 
significant  if  not  its  greatest  duty.  They 
believe  that  we  must  understand  what 
causes  good  writing,  in  order  to  teach 
it;  and  that  for  the  average  under- 
graduate writing  must  be  taught. 

The  best  way  to  approach  this  grand 
battle-ground  of  educational  policies  is 
by  the  very  practical  fashion  of  pretend- 
ing (if  pretense  is  necessary)  that  you 
have  a son  (or  a daughter)  ready  for 
college.  What  does  he  need,  what  must 
he  have  in  a writing  way,  in  a speaking 
way,  when  he  has  passed  through  all 
the  education  you  see  fit  to  give  him? 
What  should  he  possess  of  such  ability 
to  satisfy  the  world  and  himself?  Facts, 
ideas,  and  imagination,  to  put  it  roughly, 
make  up  the  substance  of  expression. 
Facts  he  must  be  able  to  present  clearly 
and  faithfully;  ideas  he  must  be  able 
to  present  clearly  and  comprehensively; 
his  imagination  he  will  need  to  express 
when  his  nature  demands  it.  Ana  for 
all  these  needs  he  must  be  able  to  use 
knowingly  the  words  which  study  and 
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experience  will  feed  to  him.  He  must 
be  able  to  combine  these  words  effec- 
tively in  order  to  express  the  thoughts 
of  which  he  is  capable.  And  these 
thoughts  he  must  work  out  along  lines 
of  logical,  reasonable  development,  so 
that  what  he  says  or  writes  will  have  an 
end  and  attain  it.  In  addition,  if  he 
is  imaginative — and  who  is  not — he 
should  know  the  color  and  fire  of  words, 
the  power  of  rhythm  and  harmony  over 
the  emotions,  the  qualities  of  speech 
whose  secret  will  enable  him  to  mold 
language  to  his  personality  and  perhaps 
achieve  a style.  This  he  should  know; 
the  other  powers  he  must  have,  or  stop 
short  of  his  full  efficiency. 

Alas,  we  all  know  that  the  undergrad- 
uate, in  the  mass,  fails  often  to  attain 
even  to  the  power  of  logical,  accurate 
statement,  whether  of  facts  or  ideas. 
It  is  true  that  most  of  the  charges 
against  him  are  to  a greater  or  less 
degree  irrelevant.  Weighty  indictments 
of  his  powers  of  expression  are  based 
upon  bad  spelling:  a sign,  it  is  true,  of 
slovenliness,  an  indication  of  a lack  of 
thoroughness  which  goes  deeper  than 
the  misplacing  of  letters,  but  not  in  itself 
a proof  of  inability  to  express.  Great 
writers  have  often  misspelled;  and  the 
letters  our  capable  business  men  write 
when  the  stenographer  fails  to  come 
back  after  lunch  are  by  no  means  im- 
peccable. Other  accusations  refer  to  a 
childish  vagueness  of  expression — due  to 
the  fact  that  the  American  undergradu- 
ate is  often  a child  intellectually  rather 
than  to  any  defects  in  composition  per 
se.  But  it  is  a waste  of  time  to  deny 
that  he  writes,  if  not  badly,  at  least  not 
so  clearly,  so  correctly,  so  intelligently 
as  we  expect.  The  question  is,  why; 

It  would  be  a comfort  to  blame  it  all 
on  the  schools;  and  indeed  they  must 
take  some  blame,  not  only  because 
they  deserve  it,  but  also  to  enlighten 
those  critics  of  the  college  who  never 
consider  the  kind  of  grain  which  comes 
into  our  hoppers.  The  readers  of  college 
entrance  papers  could  tell  a mournful 
story  of  now  the  candidates  for  our 
freshmen  classes  write.  Here,  for  an 
instance,  is  a paragraph  intended  to 
prove  that  the  writer  had  a command  of 
simple  English,  correct  in  sentence  struc- 
ture, spelling,  capitalization,  and  punc- 
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tuation.  The  subject  is  “The  Value  of 
Organized  Athletics  in  Schools”;  not  an 
abstruse  one,  or  too  academic: 

If  fellows  are  out  in  the  open  and  take 
athletics  say  at  a certain  time  every-day; 
These  fellows  are  in  good  health  and  allert 
in  their  lessons,  while  those  who  take  no 
exercise  are  logy  and  soft.  Orginized  ath- 
letics in  a school  bring  the  former,  while  if  a 
school  has  no  athletics  every-thing  goes  more 
or  less  slipshod,  and  the  fellows  are  more 
liable  to  get  into  trouble,  because  they  are 
nervious  from  having  nothing  to  do. 

This  is  a little  below  the  average  of 
the  papers  rejected  for  entrance  to  col- 
lege. It  is  not  a fair  sample  of  what  the 
schools  can  do;  but  it  is  a very  fan- 
sample  of  what  they  often  do  not  do. 
It  was  not  written  by  a foreigner,  nor, 
I judge,  by  a son  of  illiterate  parents, 
since  it  came  from  an  expensive  Eastern 
preparatory  school.  The  reader,  mark- 
ing with  some  heat  a failure  for  the  essay 
from  which  this  paragraph  is  extracted, 
would  not  complain  of  the  writer’s  pau- 
city of  ideas.  His  ideas  are  not  below 
the  average  of  his  age.  He  would’keep 
his  wrath  for  the  broken,  distorted  sen- 
tences, the  silly  spelling,  the  lack  (which 
would  appear  in  the  whole  composition) 
of  even  a rudimentary  construction  to 
carry  the  thought.  Spelling,  the  funda- 
mentals of  punctuation,  and  the  com- 
pacting of  a sentence  must  be  taught  in 
the  schools,  or  it  is  too  late.  It  is  too 
late  to  cure  diseases  of  these  members 
in  college.  They  can  be  abated;  but 
again  and  again  they  will  break  out. 
It  is  the  school’s  business  to  teach  them; 
and  the  weary  reader  sees  in  this  un- 
happy specimen  but  a dark  and  definite 
manifestation  of  a widespread  slovenli- 
ness in  secondary  education;  a lack  of 
thoroughness  which  appears  not  only  in 
the  failures,  but  also,  though  in  less 
measure,  among  the  better  writers, 
whose  work  is  too  good  in  other  respects 
not  to  be  reluctantly  passed. 

Again,  it  would  be  easy  to  blame 
much  of  the  slipshod  writing  of  the 
undergraduate  upon  the  standards  set 
by  the  grown-ups  outside  the  colleges. 
Editors  can  tell  of  the  endless  editing 
which  contributions,  even  from  writers 
supposed  to  be  professional,  will  some- 
times require.  And  when  such  a sen- 
tence as  the  following  slips  through,  and 


begins  an  article  in  a well-known,  highly 
respectable  magazine,  we  can  only  say, 
“If  gold  rust,  what  will  iron  do”: 

Yes  the  Rot — and  with  a very  big  R — in 
sport:  for  that,  thanks  to  an  overdone  and 
too  belauded  a Professionalism  by  a large 
section  of  the  pandering  press,  is  what  it  has 
got  to. 

Again,  any  business  man  could  produce 
from  his  files  a collection  of  letters  full 
of  phrasing  so  vague  and  inconsequen- 
tial that  only  his  business  instincts  and 
knowledge  of  the  situation  enabled  him 
to  interpret  it.  Any  lawyer  could  give 
numberless  instances  where  an  inability 
to  write  clear  and  simple  English  has 
caused  litigation  without  end.  Indeed, 
the  bar  is  largely  supported  by  errors  in 
English  composition!  And  as  for  con- 
versation conducted — I will  not  say  with 
pedantical  correctness,  for  that  is  not  an 
ideal,  but  with  accuracy  and  transpar- 
ency of  thought — listen  to  the  talk  about 
you! 

However,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
colleges  to  improve  all  that;  and  though 
it  is  not  easy  to  develop  in  youth  vir- 
tues which  are  more  admired  than  prac- 
tised by  maturity,  let  us  assume  that 
they  should  succeed  in  turning  out 
writers  of  satisfactory  ability,  even  with 
these  handicaps,  and  look  deeper  for  the 
cause  of  their  relative  failure. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  prevalent  inade- 
quacy of  expression  among  our  under- 
raduates  is  patent,  and  its  effects  are 
y no  means  limited  to  America,  as 
complaints  from  France  and  from  Eng- 
land prove.  The  mob  — the  many- 
headed, the  many-mouthed,  figured  in 
the  past  by  poets  as  dumb,  or,  at  best,  an 
incoherent  thing  of  brutish  noises  sig- 
nifying speech — is  acquiring  education 
and  learning  how  to  express  it.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  whose  ancestors 
never  read,  and  seldom  talked  except  of 
the  simpler  needs  of  life,  are  doing  the 
talking  and  the  writing  which  their  large 
share  in  the  transaction  of  the  world’s 
business  demands.  Indeed,  democracy 
requires  not  only  that  the  illiterate  shall 
leam  to  read  and  write  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  words,  but  also  that  the 
relatively  literate  must  seek  with  their 
growing  intellectuality  a more  perfect 
power  of  expression.  And  it  is  precisely 
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from  the  classes  only  relatively  literate — 
those  for  whom  in  the  past  there  has 
been  no  opportunity,  and  no  need,  to 
become  hignly  educated — that  the  bulk 
of  our  college  students  to-day  are  com- 
ing, the  bulk  of  the  students  in  the 
endowed  institutions  of  the  East  as  well 
as  in  the  newer  State  universities  of  the 
West.  The  typical  undergraduate  is  no 
longer  the  son  of  a lawyer  or  a clergy- 
man, with  an  intellectual  background 
behind  him. 

There  is  plenty  of  grumbling  among 
college  faculties,  and  in  certain  news- 
papers, over  this  state  of  affairs.  In 
reality,  of  course,  it  is  the  opportunity 
of  the  American  colleges.  Let  the  mo- 
tives be  what  they  may,  the  simple  fact 
that  so  many  American  parents  wish  to 
give  their  children  more  education  than 
they  themselves  were  blessed  with  is  a 
condition  so  favorable  for  those  who 
believe  that  in  the  long  run  only  intelli- 
gence can  keep  our  civilization  on  the 
path  of  real  progress,  that  one  expects 
to  hear  congratulations  instead  of  wails 
from  the  college  campuses. 

Nevertheless,  we  pay  for  our  oppor- 
tunity, and  we  must  expect  to  pay. 
The  thousands  of  intellectual  immi- 
grants, ill-supplied  with  means  of  prog- 
ress, indefinite  of  aim,  unaware  of  their 
opportunities,  who  land  every  Septem- 
ber at  the  college  gates,  constitute  a 
weighty  burden,  a terrible  responsibility. 
And  the  burden  rests  upon  no  one 
with  more  crushing  weight  than  upon 
the  unfortunate  teacher  of  composition. 
That  these  entering  immigrants  cannot 
write  well  is  a symptom  of  their  mental 
rawness.  It  is  to  be  expected.  But 
thanks  to  the  methods  of  slipshod,  ambi- 
tious America,  the  schools  have  passed 
them  on  still  shaky  in  the  first  steps  of 
accurate  writing — spelling,  punctuation, 
sentence  structure,  and  the  use  of  words. 
Thanks  to  the  failure  of  America  to 
demand  thoroughness  in  anything  but 
athletics  and  business,  they  are  blind  to 
the  need  of  thoroughness  in  expression. 
And  thanks  to  the  inescapable  difficulty 
of  accurate  writing,  they  resist  the  at- 
tempt to  make  them  thorough,  with 
the  youthful  mind’s  instinctive  rebellion 
against  work.  Nevertheless,  whatever 
the  cost,  they  must  learn  if  they  are  to 
become  educated  in  any  practical  and 


efficient  sense;  the  immigrants  espe- 
cially must  learn,  since  they  come  from 
environments  where  accurate  expression 
has  not  been  practised — often  nas  not 
been  needed — and  go  to  a future  where 
it  will  be  required  of  them.  Not  even 
the  Do-Nothing  school  denies  the  ne- 
cessity that  the  undergraduate  should 
learn  to  write  well.  But  how? 

The  Know-Nothing  school  proposes 
no  ultimate  solution,  and  knows  none, 
unless  faithfully  teaching  what  they  are 
told  to  teach,  and  accepting  the  sweat 
and  burden  of  the  day,  with  few  of  its 
rewards,  be  not  in  its  blind  way  a better 
solution  than  to  dodge  the  responsi- 
bility altogether. 

The  Formalists  labor  over  precept 
and  principle — disciplining,  command- 
ing, threatening — feeling  more  grief  over 
one  letter  lost,  or  one  comma  mishan- 
dled, than  joy  over  the  most  spirited  of 
incorrect  effusions.  They  turn  out  sulky 
youths  who  nevertheless  have  learned 
something. 

The  Do-Nothings  propose  a solution 
which  is  engaging,  logical — and  insuffi- 
cient. They  are  the  philosophers  and 
the  esthetes  among  teachers,  who  see, 
what  the  Formalists  miss,  that  he  who 
thinks  well  will  in  the  long  run  write  as 
he  should.  Their  especial  horror  is  of 
the  compulsory  theme,  extracted  from  un- 
willing and  idealess  minds.  Their  rem- 
edy for  all  ills  of  speech  and  pen  is: 
teach,  not  writing  and  speaking,  but 
thinking;  give,  not  rules  and  principles, 
but  materials  for  thought.  And  above 
all,  do  not  force  college  students  to 
study  composition.  The  Do-Nothing 
school  has  almost  enough  truth  on  its 
side  to  be  right.  It  has  more  truth,  in 
fact,  than  its  principles  permit  it  to 
make  use  of. 

The  umpire  in  this  contest — who  is 
the  parent  with  a son  ready  for  college 
— should  note,  however,  two  pervading 
fallacies  in  this  laissez-faire  theory  of 
writing  English.  The  first  belongs  to 
the  party  of  the  right  among  the  Do- 
Nothings — the  older  teachers  who  come 
from  the  generation  which  sent  only 
picked  men  to  college;  the  second  to  the 
party  of  the  left — the  younger  men  who 
are  distressed  by  the  toil,  the  waste,  the 
stupidity  which  accompany  so  much 
work  in  composition. 
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The  older  men  attack  the  attempt  to 
teach  boys  to  make  literature.  Their 
hatred  of  the  cheap,  the  banal,  and  the 
false  in  literature  which  has  been  ma- 
chine-made by  men  who  have  learned 
to  express  finely  what  is  not  worth 
expressing  at  all,  leads  them  to  distrust 
the  teaching  of  English  composition. 
They  condemn,  however,  a method  of 
teaching  which  long  since  withered  un- 
der their  scorn.  The  aim  of  the  college 
course  in  composition  to-day  is  not  the 
making  of  literature,  but  writing;  not 
the  production  of  imaginative  master- 
pieces, but  the  orderly  arrangement  of 
thought  in  words.  Through  no  foresight 
of  our  own,  but  thanks  to  the  pressure 
of  our  immigrants  upon  us,  we  have 
ceased  teaching  “eloquence”  and  “ihet- 
oric,”  and  have  taken  upon  ourselves 
the  humbler  task  of  helping  the  thinking 
mind  to  find  words  and  a form  of  expres- 
sion as  quickly,  as  easily,  above  all  as 
simply,  a6  possible.  The  old  teacher  of 
rhetoric  aspired  to  make  Burkes,  Popes, 
or  De  Quinceys.  We  are  content  if  our 
students  become  the  masters  rather  than 
the  servants  of  their  prose. 

The  party  of  the  left  presents  a more 
frontal  attack  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
writing  of  English.  Show  the  under- 
graduate how  to  think,  they  say;  fill  his 
mind  with  knowledge,  and  his  pen  will 
find  the  way.  Ah,  but  there  is  the 
fallacy!  Why  not  help  him  to  find  the 
way — as  in  Latin,  or  surveying,  or  Eng- 
lish literature.  The  way  in  composition 
can  be  taught,  as  in  these  other  sub- 
jects. Writing,  like  skating,  or  sailing  a 
ship,  has  its  especial  methods,  its  espe- 
cial technique,  even  as  it  has  its  especial 
medium,  words,  and  the  larger  unities 
of  expression.  The  laws  which  govern 
it  are  simple.  They  are  always  in  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  thought  be- 
hind, and  worthless  without  it,  but  they 
can  be  taught.  Ask  any  effective  teacher 
of  composition  to  show  you  what  he 
has  done  time  and  again  for  the  fresh- 
men whose  sprawling  thought  he  has 
helped  to  form  into  coherent  and  unified 
expression.  And  do  not  be  deceived  by 
analogies  drawn  from  our  colleges  of  the 
mid-nineteenth  century,  where  compo- 
sition was  not  taught,  and  men  wrote 
well;  or  from  the  English  universities, 
where  the  same  conditions  are  said  (with 
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dissenting  voices)  to  exist.  In  the  first 
place,  they  had  no  immigrant  problem 
in  the  mid-century,  nor  have  in  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  In  the  second,  the 
rigorous  translation  back  and  forward 
between  the  classics  and  the  mother- 
tongue,  now  ohsolete  in  America,  hut 
still  a requisite  for  an  English  university 
training,  provides  a drill  in  accuracy 
of  language  whose  efficiency  is  not  to  be 
demised. 

The  student  must  express  his  intellec- 
tual gains  even  as  he  absorbs  them,  or 
the  crystallization  of  knowledge  into 
personal  thought  will  he  checked  at  the 
beginnit^.  1 he  boy  must  be  able  to 
say  what  he  knows,  or  write  what  he 
knows,  or  he  does  not  know  it.  And  it 
is  as  important  to  help  him  express  as 
to  help  him  absorb.  The  teachers  in 
other  departments  must  aid  in  this  task 
or  we  fail;  but  where  the  whole  duty 
of  making  expression  keep  pace  with 
thought  and  with  life  is  given  to  them, 
they  will  be  forced  either  to  overload,  or 
to  neglect  all  but  the  little  arcs  which 
bound  their  subjects.  And  since  they 
are  specialists  in  other  fields,  and  so 
neglect  that  technique  of  writing  which 
in  itself  is  a special  study,  their  task 
when  they  accept  it,  is  haid,  and  their 
labor,  when  it  is  forced  upon  them,  too 
often  ineffective.  Composition  must  be 
taught  where  college  education  proceeds 
— that  is  the  truth  of  the  matter;  and 
if  not  taught  directly,  then  indirectly, 
with  pain  and  with  waste. 

The  school  of  the  Optimists  ap- 
proaches this  question  of  writing  Eng- 
lish with  self-criticism  and  with  a full 
realization  of  the  difficulties,  and  of  the 
tentative  nature  of  the  methods  now  in 
use,  but  with  confidence  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  ultimate  success.  In  order  to 
be  an  Optimist  in  composition  you  must 
have  some  stirrings  of  democracy  in 
your  veins.  You  must  be  interested  in 
the  need  of  the  average  man  to  shape 
his  writing  into  a useful  tool  which  will 
serve  his  purposes,  whether  in  the  min- 
istry or  the  soap  business.  This  is  the 
utilitarian  end  of  writing  English.  And 
ou  must  be  interested  in  developing 
is  powers  of  self-expression,  even  when 
convinced  that  xro  great  sou]  is  longing 
for  utterance,  but  only  a commonplace 
human  mind  — like  your  own  — which 
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will  be  eased  by  powers  of  writing  and 
of  speech.  It  is  nere  that  composition 
is  of  service  to  the  imagination,  and 
incidentally  to  culture;  and  I should 
speak  more  largely  of  this  service  if 
tnere  were  space  in  this  essay  to  bring 
forward  all  the  aspects  of  college  compo- 
sition. It  is  the  personal  end  of  writing 
English.  If  the  average  man  turns  out 
to  be  a superman  with  mighty  purposes 
ahead,  or  he  has  a great  soul  seeking 
utterance,  he  will  have  far  less  need  of 
your  assistance;  but  you  can  aid  him, 
nevertheless,  and  your  aid  will  count  as 
never  before,  and  will  be  your  greatest 
personal  reward,  though  no  greater  ser- 
vice to  the  community  than  the  count- 
less hours  spent  upon  the  minds  of  the 
multitude. 

In  order  to  be  an  Optimist  it  is  still 
more  important  for  you  to  understand 
that  writing  English  well  depends  first 
upon  intellectual  grasp,  and  second  upon 
technical  skill,  and  always  upon  both. 
As  for  the  first,  your  boy,  if  you  are  the 
parent  of  an  undergraduate,  is  under- 
going a curious  experience  in  college. 
Against  his  head  a dozen  teachers  are 
discharging  round  after  round  of  infor- 
mation. Sometimes  they  miss;  some- 
times the  shots  glance  off;  sometimes 
the  charge  sinks  in.  And  his  brain  is 
undergoing  less  obvious  assaults.  He  is 
like  the  core  of  soft  iron  in  an  electro- 
magnet upon  which  invisible  influences 
are  constantly  beating.  His  teachers 
are  harassing  his  mind  with  methods  of 
thinking:  the  historical  method;  the 
experimental  method  of  science;  the  in- 
terpretative method  of  literature.  Un- 
fortunately, the  charges  of  information 
too  often  lodge  higgledy-piggledy,  like 
bird-shot  in  a sign-board;  and  the  waves 
of  influences  make  an  impression  which 
is  too  often  incoherent  and  confused.  If 
the  historians  really  taught  the  youth 
to  think  historically  from  the  beginning, 
and  the  scientists  really  taught  him  to 
think  scientifically  from  the  beginning, 
and  he  could  apply  his  new  methods  of 
thought  to  the  expression  of  his  own 
emotions,  experiences,  life,  then  the 
teacher  of  composition  might  confine 
himself  to  the  second  of  his  duties,  and 
teach  only  that  technique  which  makes 
writing  to  uncoil  itself  as  easily  and  as 
vividly  as  a necklace  of  matched  and 


harmonious  stones.  In  the  University 
of  Utopia  we  shall  leave  the  organization 
of  thought  to  the  other  departments, 
and  have  plenty  left  to  do;  but  we  are 
not  yet  in  Utopia. 

At  present,  the  teacher  of  composition 
stands  like  a sentry  at  the  gates  of 
knowledge,  challenging  all  who  come  out 
speaking  random  words  and  thoughts; 
asking,  “Have  you  thought  it  out?” 
“Have  you  thought  it  out  clearly?” 
“Can  you  put  your  conclusions  into 
adequate  words?”  And  if  the  answers 
are  unsatisfactory,  he  must  proceed  to 
teach  that  orderly,  logical  development 
of  thought  from  cause  to  effect  which 
underlies  all  provinces  of  knowledge,  and 
reaches  well  into  the  unmapped  terri- 
tories of  the  imagination.  But  even  in 
Utopia  composition  must  remain  the 
testing-ground  of  education,  though  we 
shall  nope  for  more  satisfactory  answers 
to  our  challenges.  And  even  in  Utopia, 
where  the  undergraduate  perfects  his 
thinking  while  acquiring  his  facts,  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  of  writing  to 
help  him  to  apply  his  intellectual  pow- 
ers to  his  experiences,  his  emotions,  his 
imagination,  in  short,  to  self-expression. 
And  there  will  still  remain  the  technique 
of  writing. 

Theoretically,  when  the  undergradu- 
ate has  assembled  his  thoughts  he  is 
ready  and  competent  to  write  them,  but 
practically  he  is  neither  entirely  ready 
nor  usually  entirely  competent.  It  is 
one  thing  to  assemble  an  automobile;  it 
is  another  thing  to  run  it.  The  tech- 
nique of  writing  is  not  nearly  so  inter- 
esting as  the  subject  and  the  thought  of 
writing;  just  as  the  method  of  riding  a 
horse  is  not  nearly  so  interesting  as  the 
ride  itself.  And  yet  when  you  consider 
it  as  a means  to  an  end,  as  a subtle, 
elastic,  and  infinitely  useful  craft,  the 
method  of  writing  is  not  uninteresting 
even  to  those  who  have  to  learn  and  not 
to  teach  it.  The  technique  of  composi- 
tion has  to  do  with  words.  We  are  most 
of  us  inapt  with  words;  even  when  ideas 
begin  to  come  plentifully  they  too  often 
remain  vague,  shapeless,  ineffective  for 
want  of  words  to  name  them.  And 
words  can  be  taught;  not  merely  the 
words  themselves,  but  their  power,  their 
suggestiveness,  their  rightness  or  wrong- 
ness for  the  meanings  sought.  The 
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technique  of  writing  has  to  do  with  sen- 
tences. Good  thinking  makes  good  sen- 
tences, but  the  sentence  must  be  flexible 
if  it  is  to  ease  the  thought.  We  can 
learn  its  elasticity,  we  can  practise  the 
flow  of  clauses,  until  the  wooden  declara- 
tion which  leaves  half  unexpressed  gives 
place  to  a fluent  and  accurate  transcript 
of  the  mind,  form  fitting  substance  as  the 
vase  the  water  within  it.  This  tech- 
nique has  to  do  with  paragraphs.  The 
critic  knows  how  few  even  among  our 
professional  writers  master  their  para- 
graphs. It  is  not  a dead,  fixed  form  that 
is  to  be  sought.  It  is  rather  a flexible 
development,  which  grows  beneath  the 
reader  s eye  until  the  thought  is  opened 
with  vigor  and  with  truth.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  search  in  the  paragraph  of  an 
ineffective  editorial,  or  article,  or  theme, 
for  the  sentence  which  embodies  the 
thought;  to  find  it  dropped  like  a tur- 
key’s egg  where  the  first  opportunity 
offers,  or  hidden  by  the  rank  growth  of 
comment  and  reflection  about  it.  Such 
research  is  illuminating  for  those  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  teaching  of  composi- 
tion; and  if  it  begins  at  home,  so  much 
the  better.  And  finally,  the  technique  of 
writing*  has  to  do  with  the  whole, 
whether  sonnet,  or  business  letter,  or 
report  to  a board  of  directors.  How  to 
lead  one  thought  into  another;  how  to 
exclude  the  irrelevant;  how  to  weigh 
upon  that  which  is  important;  how  to 
hold  together  the  whole  structure  so 
that  the  subject,  all  the  subject,  and 
nothing  but  the  subject,  shall  be  laid 
before  the  reader:  this  requires  good 
thinking,  but  good  thinking  without 
technical  skill  is  like  a strong  arm  in  ten- 
nis without  facility  in  the  strokes. 

The  programme  I have  outlined  is 
simpler  in  theory  than  in  practice.  In 
practice,  it  is  easier  to  discover  the  dis- 
order than  the  thought  which  it  con- 
fuses; in  practice,  technical  skill  must 
be  forced  upon  undergraduates  unaccus- 
tomed to  thoroughness,  in  a country 
that  in  no  department  of  life,  except 
perhaps  business,  has  hitherto  been 
compelled  to  value  technique.  Even 
the  optimist  grows  pessimistic  some- 
times in  teaching  composition. 

And  yet  in  the  teaching  of  English 
the  results  are  perhaps  more  evident 
than  elsewhere  in  the  whole  range  of 


college  work.  It  is  wonderful  to  see 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  an  enthu- 
siast in  the  sport  of  transmuting  brain 
into  words.  When  the  teacher  seeks  for 
his  material  in  the  active  interests  of  the 
student— whether  athletics  or  engineer- 
ing or  literature  or  catching  trout — 
when  he  stirs  on  the  finer  interests,  draw- 
ing off,  as  it  were,  the  cream  into  words, 
the  results  are  convincing.  Writing  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating,  most  engag- 
ing of  pursuits  for  the  man  witn  a 
craving  to  grasp  the  reality  about  him 
and  name  it  in  words.  And  even  for 
the  undergraduate,  whose  imagination  is 
just  developing,  and  whose  brain  pro- 
tests against  logical  thought,  it  can  be 
made  as  interesting  as  it  is  useful. 

The  teaching  of  English  Composition 
in  this  country  is  a vast  industry  in 
which  thousands  of  workmen  are  em- 
ployed, and  in  which  a million  or  so 
young  minds  are  invested.  I do  not 
wish  to  take  it  too  seriously.  There  are 
many  accomplishments  more  important 
for  tne  welfare  of  the  race.  And  yet,  if 
it  be  true  that  maturity  of  intellect  is 
never  attained  without  that  clearness 
and  accuracy  of  thinking  which  can  be 
made  to  show  itself  in  good  writing,  then 
the  failure  of  the  undergraduate  to  write 
well  is  serious,  and  the  struggle  to  make 
him  write  better  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  those  who  have  children  to  be  edu- 
cated. I do  not  think  that  success  in 
this  struggle  will  come  through  the  pol- 
icy of  laissez-faire.  . All  undergradu- 
ates profit  by  organized  help  in  their 
writing;  many  require  it.  I do  not 
think  that  success  will  come  by  a pedan- 
tical  insistence  upon  correctness  in  form 
without  regard  to  the  sense.  Squeezing 
unwilling  words  from  indifferent  minds 
may  be  discipline;  it  certainly  is  not 
teaching.  I think  that  success  will  come 
only  to  the  teacher  who  is  a middleman 
between  thought  and  expression,  valuing 
both.  When  we  succeed  in  making  the 
bulk  of  our  undergraduates  really  think; 
when  we  can  inspire  them  with  a modi- 
cum of  that  passion  for  truth  in  words 
which  is  the  moving  force  of  the  good 
writer;  when  the  schools  help  us  and  the 
outside  world  demands  and  supports 
efficiency  in  diction;  then  we  shall  cany 
through  the  programme  of  the  Opti- 
mists. 
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The  Crosbys’  Rest  Cure 

BY  ELIZABETH  JORDAN 


•HAT  you  need,”  an- 
nounced Dr.  Hackett 
with  severe  conviction, 
“is  to  get  away  from 
all  this.” 

He  waved  his  hand 

as  he  spoke,  including 

in  the  wide  arc  it  described  his  patient’s 
home,  her  family,  even  the  little  town 
whose  fairest  residence  street  could  be 
seen  through  the  windows  of  the  Cros- 
bys’ living-room.  Mrs.  Jack  Crosby  re- 

?;arded  him  with  tired  eyes,  in  which  a 
aint  gleam  of  humor  flickered  for  an 
instant  and  then  died  out. 

“That’s  the  way  Jack  talks,”  she 
murmured,  wearily.  “One  would  think, 
to  listen  to  you  both,  that  I had  only  to 
stroll  through  the  gate  and  away  to 
some  haven  of  peace.  Whereas — ” 
“Whereas!”  interrupted  the  doctor, 
rudely.  “Oh,  I know  all  about  your 
‘whereas.’  You’re  thinking  of  your 
confounded  dubs  and  your  confounded 
visitors  and  your  confounded  engage- 
ments— ” 

“And  my  confounded  husband  and 
home,”  suggested  Mrs.  Crosby,  with 
helpful  intent. 

‘}And  your  confounded  husband  and 
home,”  ended  the  doctor  with  entire 
seriousness.  “And  you’re  forgetting 
that  if  you  let  your  present  nervous  con- 
dition continue  the  time  will  come  when 
you  won’t  be  able  to  do  anything  for  any 
of  them,  whether  you’re  here  or  not.  I 
tell  you  frankly,  Mrs.  Crosby,  you  have 
a nervous  system  that  you  can’t  afford 
to  tamper  with.  A few  weeks  of  absolute 
change,  absolute  rest,  absolute  freedom 
from  strain  of  any  kind,  will  make  you 
over.  Then  you  can  come  back  here  and 
wear  yourself  out  again  if  you  want  to. 
But  if  you  go  on  a little  longer  as  you 
are — well,  I won’t  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences.” 

His  patient  was  impressed,  and  showed 
it.  She  was  normally  a superbly  healthy 


woman,  athletic,  of  unusual  mental  and 
physical  activity,  bearing  easily  on  her 
splendid  shoulders  the  countless  burdens 
her  friends  and  townspeople  laid  there. 
Few,  except  her  husband  and  her  physi- 
cian, realized  how  great  had  been  the 
strain  of  the  constant  demands  upon 
her,  and  she  had  not  admitted,  even  to 
them,  the  sick  fear  she  was  experiencing 
now,  when,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
she  found  her  strength  and  nervous  force 
failing  her.  Something  of  the  confession, 
however,  was  in  her  eyes  and  voice  as 
she  spoke. 

“ I’m  going  to  be  very  careful,”  she 
promised,  “ but  I don’t  want  to  go  away. 
If  you  will  let  me  stay  at  home  I’ll  get  a 
trained  nurse,  go  to  bed,  and  remain 
there  till  you  say  I may  get  up.  That’s 
all  you  ask,  isn’t  it?” 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

“Won’t  do,”  he  said,  tersely.  “And 
you  know  exactly  why.  The  whole  town 
would  be  on  the  door-step  inquiring  for 
you  every  morning,  the  telephone  bell 
would  ring  all  day  long,  and  you  would 
be  thinking  of  a thousand  things  you 
ought  to  get  up  and  do.” 

Mrs.  Crosby  closed  her  eyes.  “I 
wouldn’t  if  I could  help  it,”  she  mur- 
mured. “That’s  the  one  thing  I can’t 
bear.  The  mere  thought  of  anything  I 
ought  to  do  makes  me  want  to  shriek.” 

“Aha!”  The  doctor  leaped  upon  the 
admission  like  a cat  upon  a mouse, 
caught  it,  and  shook  it  before  her.  “You 
see!”  he  exclaimed.  “That’s  the  begin- 
ning. It’s  nature’s  signal  to  get  off  the 
track  before  the  engine  runs  you  down.” 

“Yet  you’re  suggesting  the  most  rad- 
ical act  of  all,”  Mrs.  Crosby  told  him, 
plaintively.  “To  get  up  and  go  away — 
why,  it’s  an  appalling  thing  to  do!  It 
would  take  me  weeks  to  get  ready — and 
think  of  the  work!  That  makes  me 
want  to  shriek  right  now.” 

She  had  tried  to  speak  lightly,  but  her 
voice  came  with  a sharp  edge  between 
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her  set  teeth.  She  closed  her  eyes  again 
and  turned  restlessly  on  the  divan  where 
she  lay,  keeping  her  face  to  the  wall,  as 
if  to  shut  from  ner  physical  and  mental 
vision  the  images  that  crowded  upon 
them. 

Dr.  Hackett  nodded  to  himself  as  he 
looked  at  her,  but  for  a moment  he  said 
nothing,  giving  her  time  to  pull  herself 
together.  Casually,  during  the  interval, 
his  eyes  took  in  the  mass  of  mail,  opened 
and  unopened,  that  lay  on  the  table  be- 
side her:  the  card-catalogue,  the  elo- 
quent engagement-book,  the  note-pads 
and  pencils  ready  for  action — all  the 
accessories  which  furnish  the  desk  of  a 
busy  and  systematic  worker.  When  he 
spoke  again  his  voice  had  changed  from 
tne  brisk  professional  tone  of  a few  mo- 
ments before  to  one  of  friendly  sym- 
pathy. 

“I  know,”  he  said;  “I  know  all  about 
it.  And  there  are  just  two  wise  courses 
open  to  you.  One  is  to  go  to  a good 
sanatorium — ” 

“ Never  1”  interjected  Mrs.  Crosby, 
with  decision. 

“The  other,”  continued  the  doctor, 
ignoring  the  interruption,  “is  to  get  on 
board  some  slow  ship  and  go  to  Europe.” 

Mrs.  Crosby  opened  one  eye. 

“Take  Jack  with  you,”  added  Dr. 
Hackett.  “It’s  almost  the  end  of  June. 
He  ought  to  be  able  to  get  away  now, 
and  he  needs  a rest  cure  almost  as  much 
as  you  do.” 

Mrs.  Crosby  opened  the  other  eye. 
“Do  you  know,  that  isn’t  a bad  idea,” 
she  said,  slowly. 

“It’s  the  best  idea  life  could  offer  you 
at  this  moment,”  announced  the  doctor. 
“Noticed  anything  unusual  about  Jack 
lately?”  he  added,  portentously. 

Mrs.  Crosby  rose  on  one  elbow. 
“No,”  she  said  quickly.  “Do  you  mean 
that  he’s  ill?” 

The  doctor,  his  effect  secured,  has- 
tened to  reassure  her. 

“ Not  ill,  yet,”  he  told  her,  “ but  ready 
to  be.  Nervous,  almost  irritable,  quite 
unlike  himself.  Left  alone,  he’d  be 
where  you  are  in  the  fall.” 

His  patient  sat  up  and  planted  firmly 
on  the  floor  two  well-shod  feet. 

“We’ll  go,”  she  said,  with  character- 
istic decision.  “When  do  you  think 
we’d  better  start?” 


“To-morrow,”  he  told  her,  promptly* 

Mrs.  Crosby  gasped,  then  laughed. 

“Why  not  this  afternoon?”  she  asked. 
She  had  already  taken  from  the  table  a 
pad  and  pencil  which  lay  there.  Tapping 
the  pencil  against  her  teeth,  she  mused, 
her  eyes  on  space,  her  brain  busy  with 
details. 

“I  can  close  the  house  and  send 
Bridget  and  Katie  home  for  a vacation,” 
she  reflected  aloud.  “Mrs.  Tyrrell  can 
take  my  work  on  the  library  board,  and 
there  won’t  be  another  meeting  of  the 
Lady  Managers  of  the  Mizpan  Home 
till  October,  so  I needn’t  think  of  that. 
Agnes  Jackson  might  take  my  Bird 
Club — ” 

“Of  course.”  Dr.  Hackett  ruthlessly 
interrupted  these  practical  meditations. 
“The  main  thing  I want  to  impress  on 
you  is  that  you  and  Crosby  must  not 
try  to  do  a whole  summer’s  work  before 
you  go  away.  That’s  the  danger.  The 
town  will  try  to  make  you,  and  you’re 
both  capable  of  putting  on  double  press- 
ure to  clear  the  decks.  Don’t  you  do  it. 
Can  you  sail  in  a week?” 

Mrs.  Crosby  thought  they  could.  She 
spoke  absently,  her  mind  still  occupied 
with  the  preliminaries  of  the  voyage. 
The  doctor  picked  up  a copy  of  a New 
York  newspaper  that  lay  on  the  table, 
and  ran  intent  eyes  down  the  shipping 
news. 

“There’s  a line  that  goes  from  New 
York. to  the  head- of  the  Adriatic,”  he 
explained.  “Takes  two  weeks  to  do 
it.  A patient  of  mine  tried  it  last 
spring  and  was  made  over  by  it.  The 
steamer  puts  her  hands  in  her  jacket 
pockets,  as  it  were,  and  loafs  across 
the  sea,  stopping  at  Algiers  and  Naples, 
and  other  Mediterranean  ports.  Sailing 
by  the  southern  route,  the  voyage  is 
prettv  sure  to  be  smooth,  and  at  this 
season  you’re  not  likely  to  have  more 
than  fifty  or  sixty  first-cabin  passengers. 
The  next  good  boat  goes — let  me  see — 
es,  here  it  is — a week  from  to-morrow, 
’ll  drop  into  Crosby’s  office  and  tell 
him  to  get  tickets.” 

He  left  Mrs.  Crosby  prostrate  before 
her  engagement-book,  and  sought  her 
husband  in  his  down-town  office.  Mr. 
Crosby  was  working  under  his  usual  high 
pressure,  but  he  promptly  dropped  ev- 
erything to  hear  the  report  of  nis  wife’s 
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condition,  The  doctor  gave.  ir  wvbi'rn  minds;  she  helps  them  in  their  spiritual 
fully,  ending  with  a terse  outline  of  his  ''  Crises,  and  is  the  life  of  their  dinner-- 
European  Tlfto.:  3f*d  throwing  in  a few  parties,  Tfe;y  think  because  she  hasn’t 
of  the  arguments  he  had  found  so  efFec-  any  children'  she  can  mother  the  whole 
patient;  city,  but  they’re  killing  her  among 

them,  confound  them,  and  it’s  got  to  be 
stopped-*''  ; ' 

haying  gained 
His  ends,  was  ivhilostjphical—*'  they’re,  as 
haftl  jin  you  af  itift  her.  It’s  the  price 
yuti  both  have  to  pa  v for  being  tire  most 
popular  citizens,  in  Warre.nsvillc.  ’I  hey 
work  voii  to  death  v-bjit  deep  in  your 


tual  with  his  j 
“It's  a long 
down,”  he  said.  “At 
■without  you," 

Jack  i’roslty.  like  his 
son  of  prompt  decision 


' “Atj  f smfos  it: 

We’ii  go.  > . - -y;-  v 

He  tookatiuick  turniifpundhis  olfice, 
his  hands  deep  *n  his  poykefs/his  bwsV 
corrugated,  then  decided  h» 

unbosom  himself  to  this  sympathetic 
friend.'  ' • . . . ‘ ' 

“ It’s  this  damned  town  that  has  gor 
on  her  oerves,”  he  began,  irritably,  ‘Tinst 
the  people  in  it.  Why  , Hayktrivi  dwyt 
believe  a woman ; yn  Waytynseine  buyg  jf 

a hat  withoMf  asking  rny  vify’s  advicy,  "The  tovvp  s nit  fighty 
She’s. in  at  all  their  birth*,  deaths,  and  “Arid  of  emuse  the  pehph  ipf  i|  don’t 

marriages;  she  nils  them  h<m  ip  furnish  realize  that  tfiet  *rt  -m  our  .shoulders 

thtif  bomes  ind  bon  to  wdrivatu  then  tnorrutvg.  noon,  and  night.  T.ord!  but  it 

; • • Apt  V5CX vat  -N'i.  ;f«fr  —J*  : v: . 


to  death  --bur  deep  in  your 
bitary,  old  man,  you  like  it.  When  you 
come  right  down  to  it,  there’s  nothing 
much  hnec  f»ra  man  and  woman  to  do 
tfutp  # be  the  moving  forces  of  their 
cos  i on  unity:’’ 

(’iT.cby  frowned,  He  was  tired  and 
jiersmlfkV  EtwH  'V£w\ismri£,  He  didn’t  like 

he  conceded- 
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will  be  good  to  get  away  from  them  for  a 
bit!  I feel  rested  by  the  mere  thought 
ofit.” 

He  shook  his  big  shoulders  and 
laughed  as  if  he  felt  a weight  drop  off 
them.  “It  will  make  Helen  over,  he 
added,  “to  feel  that  for  a few  weeks,  at 
least,  she  won’t  have  to  see  a Warrens- 
ville  face.  I can’t  stay  away  long, 
though,”  he  ended,  guardedly. 

“ Six  weeks  will  do  it,”  the  doctor  told 
him.  “Go  and  come  back  on  the  same 
line.  That  will  give  you  four  weeks  on 
shipboard.  Spend  a fortnight  on  the 
other  side  in  some  quiet  place  that  Mrs. 
Crosby  loves.  She’ll  come  back  a differ- 
ent woman.” 

“Don’t  want  her  a different  woman,” 
insisted  her  husband,  loyally.  “ But  I’ll 
wire  to  the  line  to-day.  ’ 

The  news  that  the  Crosbys  were  going 
to  Europe  was  discussed  at  every  table 
in  Warrensville  that  night.  It  was  not 
exactly  startling;  the  Crosbys  had  gone 
to  Europe  several  times  before.  But 
Warrensville  always  felt  lost  without  the 
popular  and  splendidly  executive  cou- 
ple, and  dozens  of  Warrensville’s  de- 
voted citizens  called  Mrs.  Crosby  on  the 
telephone  to  tell  her  so.  She  spent  the 
greater  part  of  that  evening  and  the 
next  morning  at  the  receiver  listening  to 
such  assurances.  To  these  most  of  her 
friends  added  the  usual  and  conventional 
aspiration,  “I  wish  we  were  going  with 
you,”  to  which  Mrs.  Crosby  mechan- 
ically made  the  inevitable  reply,  “I 
wish  you  were  /”  * 

At  dinner  the  following  evening  Mrs. 
Herbert  Tyrrell,  an  associate  of  Mrs. 
Crosby  on  the  board  of  Warrensville’s 
public  library,  addressed  her  husband 
with  the  light  of  determination  in  her 
eye. 

“Bert,”  she  began,  “the  Crosbys  are 
going  to  Europe  next  week,  and  they 
want  us  to  go  with  them.  Don’t  you 
think  we  can  ?” 

Mr.  Tyrrell  reflected.  He  was  a man 
whose  mind  moved  slowly. 

“Why,  I don’t  know,”  he  said. 
“When  did  it  come  up?  I lunched  with 
Crosby  to-day,  and  he  didn’t  say  any- 
thing about  wanting  us.” 

“Helen  and  I arranged  that,”  his  wife 
told  him.  “When  I called  her  on  the 
telephone,  she  said  she  wished  we  could 


go  too.  Can’t  we?  It  ought  to  be  easy 
for  you  to  get  away  as  late  as  this.  And 
you  know  you  need  the  change.” 

Mr.  Tyrrell  promised  to  think  about 
it.  He  liked  the  Crosbys.  The  prospect 
of  a European  jaunt  in  their  company 
was  rather  exhilarating.  By  breakfast- 
time  the  following  morning  he  had  prom- 
ised to  go,  and  five  minutes  after  that 
decision  Mrs.  Tyrrell  was  giving  Mrs. 
Crosby  the  joyful  tidings  over  the  tele- 
phone. The  receiver  fell  from  the  lat- 
ter’s lax  hand  as  she  listened,  but  ten 
years  of  social  experience  in  a most  ex- 
acting town  did  not  go  for  nothing. 
Despite  the  mental  chaos  of  the  moment, 
she  succeeded  in  making  the  convention- 
ally delighted  responses.  Suddenly  an- 
other voice,  young,  sharp,  excited,  cut 
into  the  conversation. 

“Mrs.  Crosby,”  it  called.  “Central, 
please,  please , clear  the  wire.  Is  this 
Mrs.  Crosby?  Oh,  Mrs.  Crosby,  just 
think!  Papa  says  I may  go  to  Europe 
with  you  and  Mr.  Crosby,  since  you’re 
good  enough  to  ask  me.  I told  him  what 
you  said  yesterday,  about  wishing  I 
could  go,  and  he  says  I can  stay  in 
Vienna  for  the  winter  and  study  music, 
if  you’ll  look  after  me  till  we  get  there. 
Isn’t  it  glorious  ?” 

Mrs.  Crosby  faintly  assured  Agnes 
Jackson  that  it  was  indeed  glorious. 

“I  can’t  hear  you!”  cried  Agnes. 
“ There’s  something  wrong  with  the  wire.” 

Mrs.  Crosby  rallied  and  spoke  in 
firmer  tones.  She  had  been  counting  on 
Agnes  to  take  her  Bird  Class  while  she 
was  away,  but  that  dream  was  over  now. 
She  dropped  on  a chair,  took  her  head 
in  her  hands,  and  tried  to  think  of  some 
way  out  of  her  predicament — for  it  was 
a predicament,  real  and  serious.  Both 
Agnes  and  the  Tyrrells  were  charming 
neighbors,  and  she  was  really  fond  of 
them,  but  she  had  had  enough  of  neigh- 
bors for  the  time.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
her  one  wish  in  life  was  to  get  away  from 
neighbors.'  While  she  sat  silent,  facing 
her  problem,  her  tortured  mind  seeking 
and  rejecting  various  solutions  of  it,  the 
bell  rang  and  her  friend  Mrs.  Caspar 
Bradley  was  ushered  into  the  room.  One 
look  at  her  beaming  face  made  Mrs. 
Crosby’s  heart  sink. 

“My  dear,”  gurgled  Mrs.  Bradley,  “/ 
can  go!” 
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“Go?  Where?”  Mrs.  Crosby  per- 
mitted herself  the’-  question,  though  she 
kne\v  the  answer  al(  too  well. 

“Why,  to  Europe,  of  course,  with  you 
and  Jack/'  cried  Mrs.  Bradley.  "Caspar 
can't  leave,,  but 

he  urged  fne  trif  ' : ' 

go,  ami  I 

leaped  at  the  • • . 

chance.  I won’t 
he  the  least  mm- 
hie,”  .she  added 
hurriedly,  ob- 
serving, even  in: 
her  joyful  excite- 
ment, a certain 
un response  in 
her  hostesses 
manner* 

Again  the  to-  A 

trepid  soul  of  ....  \ , j| 

Helen  ‘Ceos by  " 

rallied  to  her  -ifjl 


delicately  flushed,  a hurr  look  in  her 
brown  eyes.  Mrs.  Crosby’s  tired  heart 
yearned  over  her,  Jessica  Bradley  was 
of  the  salt  of  the  earth, 

“Indeed,  my  dear/’  she  said,  sin- 
cerely, " there's 
no  one  in  the 
‘Ite  worUI  I’d  rather 

. JwSCv  have  rravel  with 

us.  And  Jack 


! C/.-;,  She’s  going,  too 

:x:  .—as' far  as  Yi- 

' v:  .«  Mrs,  Bradley 

t-  beamed,  imme- 

' l 'k  u i vi  K- 1 y r <■ a 5 - 

; ■ / was  going,  the 

£ ■■ Crosbys  evident- 
uk  ,y.  ly  did  not  object 

l^^Sm  tR*  £0  companion- 

■ ' ship.  She  de- 

tided  that  she 

had  rnisin  ter - 

- 'a  « f seeming  dismay 
W in  her  friend’s 

B j-^V^yS y.  eve.  She  plunged 

■ MHwml  animatedly  into 

tCl-.ys . vi  discussion  of 

. : clothes  and 

steamer  outfits, 
which,  when  she 
y,  left,  had  reduced 

her  hostess  to 
solitude  and  a 
darkened  room 

■ for  the  rest  of  the 

dajC  Friends 
who  telephoned 
were  told  that 
Mrs  Crosby  had 
“gone  to  bed 
with  :t  so  L head- 

:...n  Hri.  '..i.'S'  ache  and  could 
not  he  dis- 
turbed/’ but  no 
such  kindly  visitation  protected  .her  hu&- 
band  l le,  in  his  turn,  was  realising 
some  of  the  disadvantages  connected 
with  yatnmhniVy  life  in  a small  town. 
That  d.»  he  lunched  with  a fellow* 


“ How  delight- 
ful!” she  Aaid. 
"1  had  no  idea 
you  were  think- 
ing of  going  over 
this  summer,” 


were.  out  we 
didn’t  speak  of 
it  because  we 
weren’t  sure.” 

Mrs.  Bradley’s 
response  was 
rather  thought- 
ful. Possibly,  af- 
ter all,  she  was 
reflecting,  the 
Crosbys  pre- 
ferred a senti- 
mental pilgrim- 
age by  them- 


We  w ere  \ 

looking  forward 

to  if  all  winter,  vu  ,,,  s ,n  vu.se,  . 
she  went  on, 

“hut  when  the  ...  i . Y. 
Hendrick  case  canie  tip  C.^psr  realised 
that  he  couldn’t  get  away.  He  doesn’t 
like  to  have  me  travel  alone,-  and  l dors'! 
enjoy  it  myself;  hut  when  1 knew  you 
were  going— and  you  said--- ’’ 


Mrs.  Bradley  hesitated-,  her  fine, feet 
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phone  invitation  he  had  received  with 
surprise  half  an  hour  before  noon,  and 
accepted  with  some  reluctance.  He 
neither  liked  nor  admired  Kershaw, 
whose  sense  of  professional  ethics  left 
much  to  be  desired.  The  two  men  were 
constantly  thrown  together,  however,  in 
their  field  of  work,  and  Crosby  tolerantly 
made  the  best  of  the  enforced  associa- 
tion. But  he  was  not  prepared  for  the 
surprise  Kershaw  gave  him  over  the  cof- 
fee-cups. 

“Hear  you’re  going  to  Europe,”  that 
gentleman  remarked,  as  he  held  a light 
for  his  guest’s  cigar. 

Crosby  nodded. 

“Next  week,”  he  replied.  “Dr. 
Hackett  says  my  wife  needs  the  voy- 
age” 

Kershaw  lit  his  own  cigar,  and  puffed 
at  it  for  a moment  in  silence. 

“We’re  going,  too,”  he  announced 
then.  “Mrs.  Kershaw  and  I.” 

Mr.  Kershaw  always  gave  his  wife  her 
full  title  when  he  spoke  of  her,  and  he 
usually  seemed  to  be  deeply  impressed 
by  its  importance. 

“I  heard  you  were,”  replied  Crosby. 
“ Sailing  on  the  Olympia,  aren’t  you?” 
he  added,  unsuspiciously. 

“We  were." 

Kershaw  took  his  cigar  out  of  his 
mouth  and  looked  at  the  firm  ash  at  the 
end  of  it.  He  seemed  oddly  unlike  him- 
self. His  usual  assertive  self-confidence 
was  wholly  lacking.  Afterward  Mr. 
Crosbv  remembered  that  he  had  noticed 
something  singular  in  the  other’s  man- 
ner, and  reproached  himself  for  not  hav- 
ing realized  what  it  indicated.  At  the 
moment,  however,  he  smoked  on,  in  un- 
ruffled peace  of  mind.  The  luncheon 
had  been  good,  the  cigar  was  good,  the 
prospect  of  a month  of  leisurely  sailing 
under  foreign  skies  was  best  of  all.  He 
had  hardly  heard  what  Kershaw  was 
saying,  but  his  host’s  continued  silence 
suddenly  suggested  that  some  intelligent 
comment  from  his  guest  was  expected. 
“Were?"  he  repeated,  absently.  “Given 
it  up?” 

Kershaw  hesitated.  “No,”  he  an- 
swered, “not  exactly.”  With  a percep- 
tible effort  he  reassumed  his  normal 
manner,  and  leaned  forward  with  the  air 
of  one  about  to  bestow  a deserved  con- 
fidence. 


“To  tell  you  the  truth,  old  man,”  he 
added,  “it’s  our  first  trip  and — well, 
I’ve  been  dreading  it  like  the  devil.” 

Crosby  smiled.  He  could  imagine 
why.  The  picture  of  Kershaw  face  to 
face  with  the  art  treasures  of  Europe 
suddenly  loomed  grotesquely  before  him. 

Kershaw  hurried  on.  “You  see,”  he 
explained,  “ I’m  only  going  on  Mrs.  Ker- 
shaw’s account.  She  ain’t  been  well, 
and  the  doctor  thinks  the  voyage  will  set 
her  up.  She’s  mighty  keen  on  it,  too. 
Been  wanting  to  go  for  years,  but 
wouldn’t  go  without  me,  so  now  I kind 
of  feel  that  if  she  really  needs  it  I’ve  got 
to  stand  by.” 

Crosby  nodded,  wondering  what  all 
this  was  leading  up  to.  Kershaw’s  re- 
deeming quality,  he  knew,  was  devotion 
to  his  wife.  If  “Mrs.  Kershaw”  needed 
an  ocean  voyage  she  would  get  it — that 
was  certain.  For  the  rest,  it  was  almost 
two  o’clock,  and  Crosby’s  cigar  was  fin- 
ished. He  was  about  to  rise  when  his 
host’s  next  words  held  him,  transfixed, 
horrified,  in  his  seat. 

“When  we  heard  you  and  Mrs.  Crosby 
were  going  on  the  Kaiser  Albert"  Ker- 
shaw was  saying,  “I  tell  you  it  made  me 
feel  good.  I got  busy.  It  took  some 
hustling,  but  I canceled  our  passage  on 
the  Olympia  and  got  a cabin  de  luxe  on 
your  ship.  Hope  you  don’t  mind,”  he 
added,  as  the  stricken  man  before  him 
remained  silent.  Crosby  hauled  himself 
up  to  the  situation. 

“Why,  not  at  all,”  he  said.  “Good 
idea,  of  course.  But — are  you  sure  you’ll 
like  it,  Kershaw?  Two  weeks  on  ship- 
board are  apt  to  be  pretty  deadly,  you 
know,  unless  you’re  fond  of  the  sea.  I 
wouldn’t  like  to  have  you  change  your 
plans  on  our  account  and  then  be  bored 
to  extinction.” 

Kershaw  shook  his  head. 

“The  longer  the  better  for  Mrs.  Ker- 
shaw,” he  said.  “And  I’d  rather  spend 
two  weeks  with  folks  we  know  than  one 
week  with  strangers.  Besides,  here’s 
what  I thought” — he  leaned  close  to  his 
guest,  emphasizing  his  points  by  patting 
the  other’s  knee  with  his  fat  hand: 
“You’ve  done  it  all  before.  You  know 
the  ropes.  You’ll  see  us  through.  They 
say  the  Kaiser  Albert  stops  at  some 
mighty  interesting  ports.  You  and  I 
will  let  the  wives  keep  each  other  com- 
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pany  whiter  do  the .-. seeing > 1 
near  there's  some  preuy  dive!  y spots  m 
Algiers  and  Naples,  l,y;uf  me  to '/’em.;'' 
He  nudged  . his  gueaii  ^iifirttntJ  Crosdhf 
frpWiteC 

■ i " I t’s  uncertain:  how  much  rimeoe'l} 
have  in  port/'  he  said  * stiffly,  “It  may 
be  only  a few  hours— time  for  a drive  or 
an  a u tomobile  excursion.” 

Kershaw  jntWfupfed  him.  Be  vpSS 
not  sensitive,  bi.ir  ir  was  fairly  obvious 
that  the  prospect  of  his  ypmpa’nv  was 


not  enchanting  p>  his  companion*  He 
descended  to  shameless  bribery..-  He 
was  a richer  matt  than  Crosby,  and  en- 
joyed emphasizing,  the  fact.  . / 

• “'When  Vv't  get  to  P;U)\if/'  he  added. 
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the  Kershaw*,  he  could  rid  himself  of  hung  up  the  receiver,  with  a simple  eJo- 
their  undesired  company.  While  he  was  q uence  in  the  gesture  which  testified  to 
revolving  the  problem,  the  telephone  a conjugal  understanding  whose  perfec- 
bell  at  his  desk,  jingled.  He  look  up  the  tiqn  mere  words  could  not  assist, 
receiver,  and  the  voice  of  his  wife  came  That  night  Mr,  Crosby  went  horn? 
to  his  ear.  In  accepts  of  controlled  de-  early.  His  wife. who  had  been  listening 
spair  Mrs,  Crosby  made'  her  report.  for  his  step,  met  him  at  the  door,  and  as 
H jack,”  she  said.  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tj  r-  he  entered  put  her  hand  through  his 
rell,  Agnes  Jackson,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  arm.  Side  by  side,  with  measured  tread. 
Brown,  and  Mrs.  Bradley  are  going  to  as  mourners  who  follow  the  bier  ton  ta  in- 
Europe  with  us.”  ' ing  theirdead  hopes,  they  paced  through 

There  was  utter  silence  at  the  thrhfcr  the  half  and.  into  Mr. .Crosby’s  study, 
end  of  the  wire,  but  this  did  not  . surprise  There  they  sat down  on  facing: chairs  and 
her.  “'That's  all,”  she  ended,  ftebly,  looked  at  each  other. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  a groan.  “Oh,  jack,"  wailed  Mrs,  Crosby  ar 

“Oh  nth  it  isn't  all,”  Jber husband  as-  last.  “wb;it  arewe  going  to  do  aboMt  itT'' 
sured  her  between  his  clenched  teeth.  Her  hqsbaud’s  response  was  r.o  the 
“It's  only  the  beginning,  I've  got  two  point,  “Give  it  up,*’’  he  told  her. 
more  names  for  rout  list  fight  now.”  “ Btit,  Jack,  we  can't!"  Mrs.  Crosby  's 

He  waited  a second,  theft  gs^e  her  the  voice  broke.  “It  would  hurt  their  feel- 
cumulative  effect.  'VM>.  and  Mrs.  Ker-  ings  so  dreadfully .” 
shaw,”  he  ended,  grimly.  ' How  about  our  feelings?"  her  hus- 

Aftet  this,  silence  fell. at  each  end  ,»of;  i band  dwiauded,  ifDoes  anybody  seem 
the  wire.  Both  husband  and  wife:  waited  to  Ire  considering  ?hen*  ?“ 
for  the  other  to  speak.  'Then,  as  the  With  u gesture  which  was  rapidly  be- 
hush  remained  unbroken,  each  slowly  coming  a habit  Mrs,  Crosby  took  her 
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aching  head  between  her  hands  and  held 
it  there. 

“We  can’t,  we  can’t!”  she  moaned. 
“They’d  never  understand,  and  they’d 
never  forgive  us.  It  isn’t  as  if  we  lived 
in  a big  city,  where  we  could  be  inde- 
pendent of  individuals.  We’ve  got  to 
live  among  these  people  all  our  lives.” 

Mr.  Crosby  listened  in  a silence  which 
was  a tribute  to  the  truth  of  her  words. 

“Can’t  you  be  taken  sick?”  he  sug- 
gested at  last.  “Very  sick,  you  know — 
trained  nurse  and  all  that?” 

Mrs.  Crosby  shook  her  head.  “I 
thought  of  it,  she  confessed,  “but  it 
would  only  defer  the  evil  day.  I’d  never 
get  well  here,  and  whenever  we  went 
away  some  of  them  would  go,  too.  I 
think  I’d  rather  start  now  and  get  it 
over.” 

“Oh,  well,  perhaps  it  won’t  be  so 
bad.”  Talking  about  the  thing  had 
deadened  the  first  shock.  Her  husband 
began  to  feel  more  cheerful.  “Tyrrell’s 
a good  sort,”  he  added.  “ I sha’n’t  mind 
him.” 

“And  I wouldn’t  mind  Agnes  and 
Mrs.  Bradley,”  his  wife  mused,  “if  I 
didn’t  feel  so  nervous.  Agnes  is  such  a 
young,  gay  thing,  though,  that  she’ll  be 
a great  responsibility.” 

“How  many  are  there,  all  together?” 
Mr.  Crosby  wanted  to  know. 

His  wife  made  a swift  calculation. 

“Eight,”  she  told  him,  “counting  the 
Kershaws.” 

Having  swung  round  their  dreary  cir- 
cle and  returned  to  the  tragic  starting- 
point,  they  sat  still  for  a moment  in  sick 
dismay.  Then  Mr.  Crosby  rose  and 
started  up-stairs  to  dress  for  dinner.  At 
the  door  of  the  study  he  paused,  his  hand 
upon  the  knob,  and  mentioned  to  his 
wife  the  hope  that  had  found  sudden 
birth  in  his  soul. 

“ Cheer  up,”  he  said.  “ It’s  a week  off. 
Perhaps  some  of  them  will  die.  Besides, 
eight  aren’t  so  many.  We  can  lose  ’em 
among  fifty  cabin  passengers.  They’ll 
amuse  one  another,  too.” 

Eight  persons  were  not  so  many,  but 
the  Crosbys  forgot  that  this  slender  band 
of  recruits  had  been  acquired  within 
forty-eight  hours,  and  that  the  remain- 
ing week  held  other  possibilities  than 
those  of  death.  Three  days  later  Agnes 
Jackson  informed  Mrs.  Crosby  that  two 


of  her  girl  friends  from  Chicago  were 
going  to  Vienna  with  her — their  parents 
having  leaped  with  rapture  at  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  such  desirable  chap- 
eronage.  Miss  Stella  and  Miss  Marie 
Mathews,  neighbors  and  close  friends  of 
the  Tyrrells,  decided  to  join  “the  party,” 
as  they  gaily  put  it,  to  be  with  the  Tyr- 
rells; and  a group  of  Warrensville’s 
young  professional  men,  learning  that 
the  Crosbys,  Kershaws,  and  Tyrrells 
were  sailing  for  Europe  with  a band  of 
friends  that  included  several  of  the 
town’s  prettiest  girls,  promptly  decided 
that  they  needed  a vacation,  too,  and 
bought  passage  on  the  Kaiser  Albert. 
Thus  the  rolling  snowball  grew.  For  a 
short  time  Mrs.  Crosby  remained  merci- 
fully unaware  of  its  increasing  bulk. 
Then  she  began  to  receive  reports.  Two 
days  before  the  Kaiser  Albert  cast  off 
her  moorings  the  proportions  the  “little 
party”  was  assuming  was  indicated  by  a 
telephone  message  to  the  invalid  from 
the  pastor  of  her  church,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Fullerton.  The  Reverend  Henry  was  a 
meek  and  gentle  soul,  hard-working, 
self-sacrificing,  but  without  those  quali- 
ties which  make  for  social  popularity. 
The  Crosbys  were  among  the  few  who 
valued  him  at  his  worth,  and  even  in  the 
anguished  hours  of  the  final  packing 
Mrs.  Crosby  was  glad  to  hear  his  meek 
and  patient  voice. 

“Mrs.  Crosby?”  he  asked.  “Is  it 
Mrs.  Crosby?  Ah,  dear  lady,  I did  not 
recognize  your  voice.  It  seems  slightly 
strained  and  hoarse.  I trust  you  have 
not  caught  cold.” 

Mrs.  Crosby  reassured  him.  She  was 
tired,  she  said,  and  not  quite  well,  but 
she  was  sailing — 

“Ah,”  said  the  clergyman — “ah,  yes; 
it  was  of  that  I wished  to  speak.  My 
wife  has  persuaded  me  to  ask  if  your 
little  party  for  Europe  is  quite  com- 
plete.” 

Listening  to  the  voice  that  replied  to 
him,  the  Reverend  Henry’s  ascetic  coun- 
tenance reflected  the  surprise  he  expe- 
rienced. It  was  strangely  unlike  that 
of  his  favorite  parishioner — this  high- 
pitched,  almost  hysterical  speech  that 
came  to  his  ear.  What  it  said,  however, 
was  reassuring,  as  he  promptly  told  her. 
There  was  no  party,  then — no  pre- 
arranged and  exclusive  excursion,  lim- 
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woMJA  c^y\t|[ie,yoya^e>;  Hie  would  find, 
she  added,  “ most  of  his  .Bock  on  board. ' 

“Her  yoke  -broke  strangely  at  the 
end,”  the  Re ‘/trend  Henry  tow  his  wife. 
“ She  was  either  laughing:  or  crying— l 
could  not  quire  make  out' which:  She 
seemed.'’,  he  added,  solemnly,  “rather 
nervous." 

The  news  that  the  Reverend  Henry 
was  to  be  witj>  lh£  "little  patty  ’’  evoked 
an  acid  smile  from  Jack  Crosby  when  he 
heard  it  at  dinner  thar  slight; 

“I’ll  SWttd  him  on  the  shore  excursions 
w r r h Ker  sha  5V* ' * h e a h nounced . p romjidy. 
This  decision  so  cheered  him  that  he  bort 
v oh  fortitude  the  news  thy  r Mrs.  Henry 
f)  i-r.-jl’s  WcBtcrri  brother  was  joining 
her  for  tHt'  voyage,  and  that  the  Browns 
were  to  bring  a young  nephew. 

The  ^esttrtii  ihwrhcr  of  Mrs.  Tyrrell 
reac-Hed'  New  York  the  day  the  ship 


ited  to  a certain  number  5 No,  Mrs. 
Crosby  was  quite  definite  on  this  point. 
There  seemed  no  limit  at  all  to  the  num- 
ber, she  said,  Indeed,  she  wa.^  now  un- 
certain how  ...'many  Vvarrensville  citizens 
were  sailing  Saturday  m the  Kaiser 
Atbrn.  . The  fist  seemed  to  grow  very 
rapidly;  she  was  constantly  hearing  of 
recruits;  noW  she  believed  there  were 
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“The  Warrensville  party?”  exclaimed 
the  chief  deck  steward,  his  face  lighting 
up  with  rare  intelligence.  “Oh  yes,  sir; 
this  way,  sir.  The  Warrensville  party 
are  all  together  on  the  north  side  of  the 
ship.”  He  led  the  way  to  the  promenade- 
deck,  where  an  impressive  row  of  chairs 
stretched  from  end  to  end  of  the  big 
liner. 

“ Here  they  are,  sir,”  he  added.  “Tyr- 
rell, did  you  say?  Their  chairs  are 
empty.  I dare  say  they’re  below.  But 
they’ve  arranged  about  the  dining- 
places,  sir.  The  Warrensville  party  are 
all  together  at  one  big  table.” 

Unheeding  him,  Mrs.  Tyrrell’s  brother 
regarded  the  row  of  deck-chairs  with 
bulging  eyes. 

“All  those?”  he  gasped.  “Did  they 
charter  the  ship?” 

“They  might  almost  have  done  so, 
sir,”  smiled  the  deck  steward.  “There’s 
almost  thirty  of  them,  including  a few 
friends  they  picked  up  in  New  York  at 
the  last  minute.  There  are  two  of  the 
gentlemen  now,”  he  added,  indicating 
a couple  standing  together  at  the 
deck-rail.  One  of  them  was  the  Rev. 
Henry  Fullerton;  the  other  was  Mr. 
James  Kershaw.  The  gentleman  from 
the  West  regarded  the  ill-assorted  pair 
with  a large  and  comprehending  grin. 

“We’re  going  to  have  variety  on  this 
trip,  anyway,”  he  muttered;  and  with 
this  enigmatic  utterance  he  went  below 
to  find  his  sister. 

Only  three  events  of  special  interest 
distinguished  the  outward  voyage  of  the 
Kaiser  Albert.  One  was  the  vaudeville 
performance  organized  by  the  first-cabin 
passengers  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
James  Kershaw,  of  Warrensville,  during 
which  the  assisting  artists,  all  from  War- 
rensville, performed  a number  of  “skits” 
hitting  off  the'  idiosyncrasies  of  the  pas- 
sengers, who,  as  it  happened,  were  main- 
ly from  Warrensville.  The  second  was 
the  publication  of  the  Warrensville  Mid- 
ocean News,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Herbert  Tyrrell  as  editor-in-chief,  in 
which  the  ship  gossip  concerning  the 
Warrensville  “party”  was  reported  with 
vivid  detail.  The  third  and  most  start- 


ling incident  of  all  was  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Kaiser  Albert's  most  popular 
assengers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Cros- 
y,  of  Warrensville,  who,  having  left  the 
ship  at  Algiers  for  a sight-seeing  expedi- 
tion, tragically  failed  to  return  to  her 
in  time  to  sail  for  Naples.  In  a letter 
mailed  from  Naples  to  a friend,  Miss 
Agnes  Jackson  gave  Warrensville  the  sad 
details  of  this  unfortunate  affair: 

“They  hadn’t  as  much  as  an  extra 
pocket-handkerchief  between  them,”  she 
wrote,  “though  fortunately  Mr.  Crosby 
had  all  his  money  with  him,  in  express 
checks.  It  was  strange  for  them  to  get 
left,  for  they  were  such  experienced  trav- 
elers, and  the  captain  had  a notice  right 
at  the  head  of  the  gang-way  stating  that 
the  ship  would  sail  promptly  at  eleven 
that  night.  We  were  all  together,  all 
evening,  and  we  had  dinner  at  the  most 
fascinating  restaurant,  out  on  the  sea- 
front, with  the  most  adorable  bare-legged 
Arabs  going  by.  Then  the  Crosbys  went 
back  to  a shop  to  get  some  Moorish 
jewelry  Mrs.  Crosby  wanted,  and  that’s 
the  last  we  saw  of  them.  Every  one 
thought  they  were  with  some  one  else. 
You  see,  our  party  was  pretty  large — 
twenty-eight. 

“We  should  have  been  dreadfully  wor- 
ried, but  Mr.  Tyrrell  got  a wireless  from 
Mr.  Crosby  before  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  explaining  how  they  had  got 
left.  They  couldn’t  get  another  ship  for 
a week,  and  as  they  have  so  short  a time 
on  land,  anyway,  Mr.  Crosby  said  they 
had  decided  to  go  to  Palermo  for  a fort- 
night. He  explained  everything  very 
fully,  so  we  wouldn’t  worry,  and  ne  put 
Mabel  and  Kittie  and  me  in  charge  of 
the  Tyrrells. 

“We  miss  them  dreadfully,  though — 
strictly  between  ourselves — they  weren’t 
quite  like  themselves  during  the  voyage. 
They  both  seemed  almost  bored;  nothing 
amused  them;  and  Mrs.  Crosby  stayed 
in  her  cabin  a great  deal  of  the  time. 
It  seemed  a pity,  when  we  had  all 
counted  on  her  to  make  our  voyage 
pleasant.  You  know,  it  was  really  she 
who  persuaded  us  all  to  come  /” 
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IT  is  now  May  of  the  year  that  is  past 
anti  evetyfitt>d.y  is  feeginniniy  to  go  to 
: Europe,;  and  • igi . this  ;a$iy /flfjsg.insc-  of 
a st&irner-ehat^  stew- 

ard for  a dolliii,  the  Easy  Chair  is  be- 
ginning tty  go  too.  fhere  may -be  3 topic 
oyer  there,  hut  .fe  i?;  dGubtifel;  if  the 
Easy  Chair  has  any  aimiv#  so  distinct:. 
The  last  time  before  the  last:  tithe  it... 
saiiJ'Wiw^if^hicn  it  ftk  that  tlisgtotmg 

tr/»miVf : fif  rhjf»  «kuv*c  crriawc  ithrtffK'  tM 


tremor  of  rhe.  ship’s  screws  under  its 
feet,  "Now  this  shall  b<vtbe,fe?r  timid 
America  i^  good  enQijgh  for  me-  Eet 
others  go  to  fcufopv  if  they  wtli  or  rjvtrst/ 
After  t his  1 shall  make  . nothing  but 
•homeward  voyages.”  Yet  here  ir  was 
again,  with  the  sea  widening  round  it, 
and  the  steamer  spuming  the  Water  into 
foam,  behind  the  scarcely  heading  cahtUs 
and  promenades  of  the  second-class  pas- 
sengers. Above  the  restless  coming  and 
going  of  some  of  thesey^nd  the  rdkk-ss 
motionlessness  of  others,  a Mfit  offitst* 
classy  passengers  hung  upon  the  fad 
which  they  could  pass,  but  the  second- 
class  passengers  could  not,  and  -stared 
down  upon  them  w ith  the  sense  of  moral 
inferiority  which  a sense  of  social  superi- 
ority brings.  In  order  to  recognize  the 
difference  which  the  price  of  a second- 
class  and  first-class  ticket  creates  - be-., 
tween  men  who  ary  born  equal  the  Easy 
Chair  invisibly  insinuated  itself  between 
two  felloW*passertger)»  of  its  oVrit  order 
and  joined  them  in  looking  into  the  scut 
of  Very  wide  comfortable  hay  where  the. 

f risoners  of  jSgfVtUrty  roamed  or  reposed, 
t perceived  then  that  it  had  on  one  hand 
an  Old  Man  and  bn  the  other  an  Elderly 
Mali.  The  two  seemed  to  fee  saying 
Something  inretesting;  and  jhe  ftiasy  : 
Chub  fegafi  iitretitng  wtrb  all yty  ittighf. 
The  Elderly  Man  said:  "l  suppose 
yptr’ye  feepb  river  a good  many  t»m|s.v" 
and  he  lifted  his  voire  a ;Us|ly M 3 Way/ 
that  rhe  Old  Man  turijba.ps re$en ted.  Op 
answered  as  with  ‘:;i(ittt«iy»g8yy*0h ' .ftpi 
not  many;  /ten  ordT 
*t  come  eytrv 


I hear  of  people  who  do.  Perhaps  you 
do?’’  “No,  this  is  my  first  time/” 
“ Y’es  I Hwf  Have  you  escaped  so  long  ? ' 
t?I don't 'knotty  by  wanting  to  confie  so 
long,  1 suppose.  At  this  time  of  y« *r  we- 
shall  Have  a good  passage,  sha’n’t  we  F* 
“ I've  crossed  at  every  time  of  year,  a m3 
i«4t iff,  tteetity  crossings X'ye: iwfhad  four 
feid  ones,  1 think  the  sea  has  been 
maligned;  it’s  like  life— most  lives  are 
d^pecablig  enough,  fern  we  judge  all  life 
fey  the  exception  ally  rocky  ones.  Are 
yon  seasick?”  “1  don’t  know*  vet.  Are 
yoti?  ' “1  vi as,"  tfie  C^d  Man  said, 

“when  I was  young*  feut  1 had it  c?ut 
with  the  -sea.  fifty  years  ago.  At  that 
time  I Was  life-sick,  toed  but  1 had  k out 
with  life  then,  and  1 have  never  been 
seasick  or  lifesrclfc  since/’  “Then  y-Qii 
don’t  believe  in  yaking  anything  for  it 
',  the  Eldeiriy  "MAfe-  asked.- “Which  t*  the 
Old  Man  returned,  1/h-e  Eldyrly.  Man 


HI  pup 

your  own  age  now  f f **  J’lii  fifty -eight-** 
“Wfell,  1 inertly  reverse  your  figures; 
rniy%hty’'fiyc/’  You  don't  tell  me!” 
the  Elderly  Mim  exclaimed;  “I  should 
havesalii  nor  more  than  sixty-tight.  But 
thete  k everythinj  in  feeling  young/ y 
THE  Old  Man  turned  his  dim  eyes,  on  the 
smiling  face  at  hi&  shoulder,  the  affec- 
tionate face,  “Em  afraid  I shall  di*ap~ 
point  ywi  now— f don’t  feel  young. 
I’ve  heard  of  old  people  who  dry  but  I 
sospect  they  don’t  remember  what  feel- 
ing y*u«g  k like.  I do.  |Ys  one  of  the 
few  risings  I ijo.  ritrt.fcrrtbvr  I sometimes 
go  abotif  in  j&ri  evening  haze  shoe  with 
sunset,  but  1 nevertriistake  it  for  tfie 
' glow  of  morning.’*'  ' - :/-/.-  y ' • J -,V; 

“Oh,  Hereyou  are/  grandfather!"  a 
/gay- young  yoke  behind  them  called.  .. 
severely.  “You  mustn’t  runoff  like  this, 
you  kpow.  I’yie/had  my  heart  in  my 
'mouth  '.Over  the  Whole  ship,  looking  for 
idsfiifeffyf,  •'^rheiti  -yidXf-  you,”  and  the  girl  pur  bet  hand  through 

nfs  arm  and  propelled  him  away,  vyithout 
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letting  him  express  the  hope  that  he  and 
the  Elderly  Man  would  meet  again;  he 
did  not  seem  to  think  of  it,  to  tell  the 
truth;  but  the  Elderly  Man  looked  wist- 
fully after  him,  so  that  we  felt  author- 
ized in  assuming  a conversable  visibility. 

"He’s  rather  interesting,”  we  sug- 
gested. 

"Yes,  isn’t  he?”  the  Elderly  Man 
agreed. 

"He  seemed  so  much  younger  than 
his  granddaughter,”  we  suggested  fur- 
ther. "But  perhaps  she  has  aged  with 
the  care  of  him!” 

“There  may  be  something  in  that,” 
the  Elderly  Man  assented,  with  a laugh. 

We  liked  his  laugh  so  much  that  we 
resolved  not  to  part  with  him  during 
the  brief  stay  we  had  promised  ourselves 
in  England,  and  we  thought  we  could 
not  do  better  than  to  consort  with  the 
Old  Man  at  the  same  time,  and  his 
granddaughter,  if  she  would  let  us;  she 
might  be  temperamentally  gay,  but  she 
might  be  spiritually  severe,  as  we  had 
already  noted,  though  it  would  be  for 
the  common  good.  We  now  quickly 
found  that  we  were  convertible,  by  light- 
ning changes  of  emotion,  with  the  Old 
Man  and  the  Elderly  Man,  and  she 
herded  us  together  through  the  Liver- 
pool examinations  which  feebly  emulate 
the  New  York  customs.  Then  by  favor 
of  the  strict  young  guard  at  the  door  of 
-'the  dining-car,  she  got  us  a compart- 
ment in  the  next  carriage,  after  we  had 
been  told  there  were  no  places  in  that 
section  of  the  boat-train,  and  that  we 
must  wait  for  the  next.  We  slipped  the 
guard  a shilling,  and  he  thanked  us  so 
generously  that  we  instinctively  knew 
we  ought  to  have  made  it  half-a-crown; 
and  while  we  toyed  with  our  regret,  and 
vowed  from  that  on  to  overpay  every- 
body on  the  spot  and  not  wait  for  future 
chances,  there  was  a sudden  flick  in  our 
experiences,  as  at  the  moving-picture 
shows,  when  a new  film  has  been  substi- 
tuted. We  were  running  through  the 
amiable  English  country,  out  past  the 
suburbs  with  the  dense  black-green  trees 
leaning  from  the  hedgerows  over  the 
meadows  where  the  new-cut  grass  lay  in 
windrows  that  covered  the  ground  almost 
as  densely  as  the  standing  stems.  The 
dim  air  kept  its  secret,  so  that  we  did 
not  know  whether  the  day  was  shady  or 


sunny;  and  in  fact  it  made  no  difference. 
Neat  villages,  cosy  farms,  stately  coun- 
try-seats, cattle  grazing,  sheep  nibbling: 
they  were  all  there  again;  and  then 
there  was  another  flick,  and  we  were 
seated  in  the  dining-car  at  that  table 
d’hote  lunch  which  is  served  you  per- 
sonally hot  in  England,  by  appointment, 
instead  of  the  lukewarm  gorge  collec- 
tively supplied  you  on  our  own  trains 
after  you  nave  earned  it  by  watching  for 
the  places  of  the  people  who  somehow 
always  know  how  to  be  first.  Then, 
such  is  the  stealthy  speed  of  the  English 
trains,  there  was  another  flick,  and  the 
passengers  were  picking  out  their  bag- 
gage on  the  platform  of  Euston  station, 
each  one  only  too  glad  not  to  claim 
another’s.  Flick  again,  and  now  you  see 
us  smoothly  racing  in  our  taxis  with  our 
trunks  above  us  and  about  us  through 
streets,  each  a Fifth  Avenue  for  density 
of  traffic,  all  against  a background  of 
phantom  four-wheelers  and  hansoms, 
now  perished  from  the  London  pave,  but 
jolting  spectrally  over  it  with  the  extinct 
pony-carts  and  horse-omnibuses,  equally 
diaphanous.  Then  for  the  last  time, 
flick,  and  we  are  sitting  at  afternoon  tea 
in  the  drawing-room  of  our  lodging,  as 
if  we  had  been  there  our  whole  lives, 
with  that  sodden  bread  and  sweet  but- 
ter, and  that  round  loaf  of  sobered  cake. 

In  the  unjaded  consciousness  of  the 
Elderly  Man  we  were  for  our  first  time 
in  London,  which  long,  long  ago  re- 
solved itself  into  a sort  of  stained-glass 
effect  of  dull  red  winter  sunset  prevailing 
through  the  short,  cold,  but  not  too  cold 
day.  In  that  time  Dickens  was  still  in 
the  air,  and  there  was  besides  the  day- 
long sunset  a sense  of  holly  and  misletoe 
and  poultry  and  game;  but  nothing 
definite.  This  quickly  passed  and  only 
the  red  glow  in  our  consciousness  re- 
mained, the  cold,  stained-glass  glow  of 
that  far  first  time  in  London.  With  the 
capricious  volatility  characteristic  of  us, 
we  turned  our  back  on  it,  and  invited 
the  company  to  walk  with  us  through 
Curzon  Street  to  the  Park,  where  in  the 
more  recent  and  complex  experience  of 
the  Old  Man  we  were  well  aware  that 
we  should  no  longer  see  the  fashionable 
hordes  of  high-born  ladies  sitting  in  the 
penny  chairs,  and  the  tall,  frock-coated, 
top-hatted  gentlemen  drooping  before  or 
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over  them,  or  hanging  upon  the  doors 
of  their  carriages,  closely  ranked  beside 
the  walks,  with  the  army  of  promenaders 

Eacing  up  and  down,  to  look  and  to  be 
>oked  at.  The  Old  Man  knew  that  the 
motor-car  had  ended  all  that,  and  that 
this  splendid  blossom  of  the  season  had 
dropped  its  petals  never  to  resume  them. 
But  his  granddaughter  hoped  against 
his  knowledge  that  there  might  yet  be 
caught  some  glimpse  of  the  little-or- 
nothing  of  the  fearless  fashions  of  our 
time,  which  would  be  new  to  her  eager 
American  eyes.  She  ran  these  eyes  over 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  penny 
chairs  and  the  sward  fenced  in  by  low 
iron  barriers,  and  sighed  deeply,  “None! 
None!”  while  the  penny-chair  man  came 
up  and  collected  a sole  penny  from  us, 
thriftily  including  in  our  own  the  per- 
sonalities of  the  others.  We  explained 
from  that  of  the  Old  Man  to  that  of  the 
Elderly  Man  that  the  chairs  were  for- 
merly put  there  for  a world  now  locally 
as  extinct  as  the  hansoms,  but  in  the 
practice  of  that  fine  English  constancy 
would  be  put  there  till  the  Earth  was  as 
cold  as  some  English  summers. 

Then  we  took  our  composite  way  back 
across  Park  Lane,  carefully  reversing  our 
law  of  the  road  from  right  to  left  so 
as  not  to  be  run  over  by  the  taxis  in 
our  American  endeavor  to  avoid  them. 
Then  we  found  ourselves  in  face  of  that 
fine  old  Chesterfield  house  where  we 
made  our  companions  observe  that  the 
blacks  of  ages  had  only  added  to  the 
ineffaceable  beauty  of  its  marble  forms. 
We  draped  it  with  the  gardens  which  we 
ourselves  had  never  seen  there,  but  made 
haste  to  lead  our  other  selves  round  to 
the  rear,  or  to  the  other  front,  where  the 
memory  of  those  gardens  lingers  about 
the  foot  of  the  stairway  branching  from 
the  long  windows.  There  with  the  Old 
Man’s  eyes  we  saw  angels  ascending  and 
descending,  as  on  Jacob’s  ladder,  their 
tilting  hoops  of  the  eighteen-sixties  strik- 
ing on  its  rungs,  their  hair  shining 
smooth,  and  the  balloon-like  circumfer- 
ence of  their  tulle  expanding  pink  or 
white  over  the  terrace.  The  Old  Man 
smiled  compassionately  at  the  illusion; 
but  the  Elderly  Man  who  remembered 
hoops  in  their  compression,  could  only 
smile  and  vainly  try  to  grasp  the  fancy 
by  means  of  tie-backs.  It  seemed  to 


him  that  the  tie-back  had  made  no  more 
secret  of  the  female  frame  than  the  slit 
skirts  and  diaphanous  tissues  of  the 
present  day;  he  recalled  newspaper  jokes 
of  that  far  time  about  the  single  trouser- 
leg  which  ladies  were  said  to  wear,  and 
he  thought  the  jokes  very  like  the  jokes 
about  the  little-or-nothing  which  now 
supplied  an  effect  of  twin  trouser-legs  in 
the  costumes  of  the  two  tall  girls  coming 
up  a Mayfair  street.  The  granddaugh- 
ter fetched  a great  sigh  of  satisfaction 
as  if  here,  now,  was  what  she  had  come 
for,  and  made  envious  note  of  the  flam- 
ing cherry  of  the  silk  in  one  case,  and  of 
the  faint  soft  pink  in  the  other,  reflecting 
that  in  her  native  air  she  could  not  wear 
either. 

After  all,  the  Easy  Chair  made  its 
reflection,  the  world  is  always  young  and 
innocent  when  it  is  not  old  and  virtuous, 
and  it  takes  more  than  one  fashion  to 
corrupt  it.  When  flicked  in  the  next 
day’s  films  into  Piccadilly  it  did  not  find 
so  many  splendid  young  giants  as  there 
once  were  in  frock-coats  or  cutaways, 
with  their  back-sloping  top-hats  resting 
on  their  ears,  and  striding  toward  Rot- 
ten Row  and  the  ranks  of  chairs  beside 
it.  There  were  some  top-hats  and  some 
cutaways,  but  no  frock-coats,  though 
their  return  is  predicted  and  the  brief 
moment  of  braiding  was  past  for  any 
form  of  coat.  Jackets  would  never  have 
been  braided,  and  they  prevailed  now, 
sometimes  almost  sardonically  with  a 
top-hat.  With  such  changes  wrought  by 
the  motor  and  the  week-end  the  Easy 
Chair  felt  that  England  might  be  well  on 
the  way  to  a Chinese  republic;  but  it 
did  not  insist;  that  would  have  been  as 
indecent  as  saying  nasty  things  of  the 
royal  family,  which  is  notoriously  unable 
to  retort  a jibe.  There  was  to  be  a suffra- 
gist meeting  in  the  Park  that  afternoon, 
but  the  Easy  Chair  was  not  in  the  film 
of  that,  though  it  was  flicked  with  its 
companionship  into  the  audience  which 
saw,  with  English  constancy,  the  Rus- 
sian dancers  dancing  as  like  mad  as  two 
years  before;  and  again,  with  another 
flick,  it  was  harrowing  itself  with  the 
just  sufferings  of  “The  Second  Mrs.Tan- 
queray.”  It  made  the  Old  Man  observe 
tnat  both  the  play  and  the  playing  ap- 
peared tohave  aged  since  he  sawtnemfirst, 
whether  in  London  or  New  York;  though 
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they  were  both  very  good,  they  were  not 
of  a supreme  actuality;  one  heard  and 
saw  how  Mr.  Pinero’s  excellent  work 
was  put  together  in  places,  and  how  the 
truest  effects  were  artificed. 

It  was  not  a very  play-going  compan- 
ionship, and  the  drama  of  the  streets 
sufficed  it,  though  this  was  not  very 
vivid,  either  for  tragedy  or  comedy.  A 
block  in  Piccadilly  seemed  not  what 
it  was  in  the  days  of  hansoms,  four- 
wheelers,  horse-omnibuses,  bicycles,  fam- 
ily chariots,  dog-carts  and  pony-carts; 
the  nervous  and  mercurial  taxi-cab 
prevailed  enormously  over  every  other 
vehicle,  and  found  its  way  promptly 
out  of  a block,  however  dense.  The 
policemen  showed  no  signs  of  exhaus- 
tion from  their  heroic  struggles  with 
the  suffragettes;  it  seemed  as  if  they 
were  a little  more  prepotent  than  they 
used  to  look,  and  this  put  us  all  in 
mind  of  the  tall  Irish  tyrants  who  rule 
our  New  York  thoroughfares.  Other- 
wise the  united  search  of  our  company 
found  few  evidences  of  the  American 
invasion  which  Americans  once  so  fondly 
believed  in.  We  were  ourselves  almost 
the  only  Americans  we  recognized;  to 
be  sure,  it  was  getting  very  near  the  end 
of  the  season,  and  our  compatriots  had 
robably  all  been  asked  down  to  the 
ouses  of  the  nobility  who  still  love  them 
so  much,  but  perhaps  do  not  marry  them 
so  often  as  once. 

All  this  time  the  films  have  been 
jerkily  changing,  and  our  little  movie- 
show  has  had  a variety  of  subjects  which 
our  record  would  endeavor  vainly  to 
■follow.  You  cannot  come  every  other 
year  to  London  and  hope  to  find  it 
as  fresh  as  the  first  time.  To  be 
sure,  it  was  the  first  time  with  the 
Elderly  Man;  but  feeling  round  in  our 
complex  consciousness  for  his  impres- 
sions, we  perceived  that  he  had  some- 
how eliminated  himself.  No  doubt  he 
had  taken  his  shadowy  Baedeker  un- 
der his  arm  and  gone  in  pursuit  of  those 
objects  of  interest  which  our  experience 
spumed.  We  followed  him  without  envy 
in  our  conjecture,  through  the  perspec- 
tive of  long-past  years,  and  enjoyed  his 
pleasure  in  seeing  the  Tower  and  West- 
minster Abbey,  St.  Paul’s  and  the  Par- 
liament Buildings,  and  Whitehall  and 


Buckingham  Palace,  and  all  the  dear  old 
ugly  public  monuments;  we  even  rode 
with  him  on  an  omnibus  top  under 
Temple  Bar.  We  wondered  if  he  knew 
how  precious  this  first  time  was,  or  if 
he  knew  how  beyond  price  it  was  to  have 
a footman  come  out  of  that  big  stony 
palace,  so  unlike  London,  in  a Mayfair 
street,  and  approach  on  his  quivering 
silken  calves  and  under  his  powdered 
hair  to  say  anything  to  the  chauffeur  of 
a waiting  automobile.  No,  no!  He 
could  not  value  aright  that  beautiful  al- 
legory of  the  Past  and  Present  kissing 
each  other  in  this  spectacle;  but  the 
granddaughter  somehow  could,  and  she 
gladdened  in  it  as  an  effect  possible  to 
the  magic  of  an  American  girl  who  had 
married  a duke  and  had  flung  down  in 
the  heart  of  Mayfair  that  ponderous 
and  marble  palace  as  if  it  had  been  her 
little  glove  for  a gage  of  battle  to  all  the 
architecture  of  tradition.  If  ft  had  been 
the  only  incongruity  we  elders  might  all 
have  borne  it  better,  but  there  was  an- 
other in  that  Mayfair  street,  a brand- 
new  temple  to  the  latest  American  re- 
ligion. 

There  were  other  things  that  part- 
ly consoled.  The  motor-cars,  indeed, 
coursed  and  honked  through  the  street 
where  once  the  hansoms  gaily  glanced 
and  the  four-wheelers  gloomed;  brut 
there  was  the  same  sad-hearted  woman’s 
voice  pealing  to  the  sky  from  the  road- 
way where  she  swayed  with  her  baby  on 
her  hips;  there  was  the  lavender  boy 
singing  his  herb;  there  was  the  blind  vio- 
linist at  the  curb,  as  they  had  been  ever 
since  the  Conqueror’s  time.  Within,  the 
lodgings  are  electric-lit  and  less  moldy 
than  they  used  to  smell;  there  is  (we 
must  own  it)  a bath-room,  though  but 
one  tub  for  the  whole  house;  and  the 
cooking  is  almost  apologetically  im- 
proved; it  is  better  than  we  could  get 
in  France  for  the  money.  The  toast 
is  almost  warm,  and,  yes,  there  is  a dif- 
ference in  the  cut  of  the  bacon;  it  is 
almost  American  in  cut,  woe  is  us!  The 
waiter  brings  it  crisped,  as  if  to  flatter 
our  national  indigestion.  Crisped  ba- 
con! He  will  be  offering  us  Oolong  tea 
the  next  thing.  It  is  surely  time  to  take 
passage  home.  After  all,  one  must  suf- 
fer to  be  of  the  greatest  nation. 
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A NOPABLi|-  feature  of  current 
literature  \»  the  absence  of  con- 
troversy, of  *$»<$&  jf.hgf&^riftdeed... 
very  tt\*Ie,*if  Ocetit^ty  •ttioVtrsh tidh ,-  The 
very  great,  difference  in  this  respect  be* 
tween  the  oral  and  yvritteh  expression  of 
to-day. -arid  that  of  two  genef-a rimys  ago. 
a rftong  thoughtful  people,  rifdiva res  a 
significant;  change  in  the  general  ritentai 
disposition. 

What  we  call  Mthe  general 

mental  dkpbrition0  is  not 4 ' jnentai  ” as 
we. . apply  . that  .term  to  abstract  cun* 
ceptions-or  logical  proporirious,  bur  m; 
the  generic  sens*,  as  in  Wordsworth’* 
phrase,  “the  mind  of  man/1  mganing 
Reason  rather  than  reasoning,  or  Will 
with  Reason  in  h—- else  we  could  not 
make  *t  an  .'tmibuo;  of  disposition.  The 
fact  that  this  disposition  of  the  mind  of 
man  changes  froiu  agc  to  age— we  might 
now  say-,  from  decade  to  devadre—and 
especially  as  tb  tfit  most:  essential  things 
it  is  t|je;,riririd  of  man  r«  consider, 
is  .rig  mb  cant  of  m character  as  psychi- 
cal, as  a motion  \>f  the  soul  inurpen- 
erraring  and  lifting  man’s  elemental 
nature  into  a fi  rmament  of  light  andrea- 
suitableness,  ever  more  and  more  a reali- 
sation of  dominant  sympathy  and  a 
release  from  fixed  fpmis.rtnd  arbitrary 
authority  ;as  affecting  psych icai  act  ivi  t y , 
The 'laws  of  the  physical  wot  I'd  and  of 
mechanics  do  not  change,  nor  the  forms 
of  logic;  but  human  activities,  physical 
and  mental,  affected.'  by 'tfeesie; ' laws  and 
forms,  are  not  purely  psychical,  fho 
material  and  mental  progress  due  to  the 
application  of  new  discoveries  ami  in- 
ventions.— whatever  psychical  afrivitiys 
these  may  themseH^fengage-^-ind  to 
the  Improved  social  adjust-men  vs  dic- 
tated by  formal  justtgg,  k-nrit  Itself  an 
evolutionary  procedure,  ehod&h  promo- 
rivp  of  it  arid  jit  tilth  receiving  from  it 
new  life  and  irripirari&m  ■;  c,.' . ,:>'..  ' ' 

On  tills  other  h ;to d,  rit  h erv  R tligi  on, 
Arty  and  Cceari  veReason  fall  f rom  their 
purely  •pyytdhkd  firm imeru  into  formal 


systems --as  to  some  extent  they  must 
if  they  are  to  have  any  earth-dwelling, 
any  organic,  vitality — rh erfc:.  k ' danger  to 
these  sysiefUi.  of  losing  their  creative 
principle,  sttrt'fcftderiftg  tr  for  traditional 
■arid  static  permanence/  and  sinking  into 
a changtkss  mdurarion.  Ihe  ervatri  *- 
principle  is  itself  sale,  findme  its  way  in 
the  world  through  systems  which  acc  ept 
death  for  renewal;  and  ceaseless  trans- 
formation. ; .'•-,.■ 

. .■  Creative  rransformations  disclose  ever 
mort-  and  mure  clearly,  beyond  the  limi- 
tations of  a visible  environment,  material 
and  social.  the  realm  ofipurelypsyohical 
dyiiartii^  intfittipTtaT  gfimpsesof  the 
kingdom  of  i \w  soul.  Neither  the  reali- 
sation nor  the  vision  of  the  essential 
Reality  can  ever  he  perfect;  nor  can  w e 
reasonably  defight  in  the  hope  of  such 
perfection,  of  so  utterly  blank:  disill u- 
sronment  in  the  white  fight  of  Reason. 

Btit,  however  imperfect  the  psychical 
realigatkw  and  vision  may  he,  they  tend 
to  extinguish  . contention  and  contro- 
versy, They  assure  us  that  even  while 
wt:  are  earth  ♦•dwellers.  the  soot  which 
rises  with  ns  lift's  us  into  a harmony  that 
has  elsewhere  its  central;  and  domi o ant 
note.  The  earth  is  pot  occluded,  nor  are 
oar  ilenirnr.il  nature  and  o-Ur  earthly 
.wrcial  ordt-r— rather  all  these  in  the  pro- 
cesssoR  of  the  ages  come  more  fully  under 
its  domination; 

Ir  is  not  difficult,  following  -the-' Hip* 
torical  perspecrivejn  anyfield  ofhumari- 
isrn,  to  see  through  what  changes  so 
large  ano  so  leading  n portion  of  civilized 
mankind,  ha/ ricaghed  its  pfeicnc  attitude 
toward  the  essential  truths  of  life.  This 
is  especially  appafent  in  matters  of  faith, 
Religion'  swayed  the  hearrs  of  men  and 
such  mhvls  as  they  had  before  there  was 
any  development  of  science  arid  the  arts; 
and  it  w'gfi  then  that  it  was  most:  closely 
hound  to  an  earth-center  'arid  .most  inti- 
mately •'associated  with  the-  elemental 
human  nature.  Beiomthefik  was  enough 
insritiltional  development  tre  incite  eco- 
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nomic  strifes  or  class  rivalry,  religious 
contests  arose,  of  the  fiercest  character; 
and  the  later  alliance,  of  religions  with 
political  institutions,  down  to  a com- 
paratively recent  period  and  involving 
Christian  nations,  was  the  most  prolific 
cause  of  violence  and  warfare.  During 
the  same  period  the  victims  of  persecu- 
tion for  merely  dogmatic  differences  of 
belief  were  innumerable. 

Such  strifes  could  not  survive  the  illu- 
mination of  Faith  by  Reason,  nor  could 
the  alliances  from  which  they  sprang. 
The  new  attitude  of  the  human  mind 
does  not  indicate  unanimity  of  religious 
opinion,  or  merely  an  agreement  to  dif- 
fer, or  indifference,  but  the  prevalence  of 
a positive,  dynamic,  working  principle 
of  sympathy.  The  prevalence,  we  say, 
for  it  is  not  a new  principle,  since  for 
what  it  is  in  itself  it  has  been  the  lea- 
ven of  Faith  from  the  beginning.  But 
the  leaven  has  wrought,  until  it  has  be- 
come a world-faculty  and  a world-sense. 
Though  the  world  and  elemental  human 
nature  were  refractory  to  it,  yet  without 
these  it  would  have  been  practically 
of  no  effect,  it  could  have  had  no  earth- 
ly human  significance  or  embodiment. 
Buddhism  gave  it  a voice — a passive 
voice — but  no  living  body  with  world- 
voracity  and  expansion;  it  extinguished 
Desire  as  an  active  principle.  Christian- 
ity, on  the  other  hand,  was  of  a Judaism 
which  had  politically  become  Roman. 
Notwithstanding  its  Oriental  injunctions 
of  non  - resistance,  which  Tolstoy  has 
made  so  much  of,  it  was  in  its  very 
essence  creative,  crescent,  and  expan- 
sive; ready  to  go  out  into  the  world, 
while  Judaism  was  waiting  for  the  world 
to  come  to  it.  The  event,  as  we  are 
permitted  to  see  it,  proves  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  creative  principle  under  all 
the  disguises  which  Western  civilization 
has  put  upon  it.  Better  that  struggling, 
though  errant  civilization  than  that  of 
the  East,  with  all  its  negative  excel- 
lences and  unrealized  gospels.  The  soul 
has  impelled  the  swift  and  eager  feet  of 
Christendom,  even  when  astray;  they 
were  never  feet  of  clay. 

All  struggles  are  raging  strifes  until 
the  ways  of  men  are  illuminated  by  the 
light  of  the  soul;  and  even  then  the 
struggling  does  not  cease,  though  its  ele- 
mental violence  is  abated  and  far  on  the 


way  toward  elimination.  The  attitude 
of  reasonableness  which  we  have  reached 
is  not  unmilitant  and  never  can  be  till 
weyield  to  Nirvana. 

The  more  we  cherish  Faith,  the  more 
Religion  will  seem  a different  thing  from 
what  it  has  seemed  in  the  past,  not  in  its 
essential  reality,  but  in  those  phases 
which  the  professionally  “religious” 
have  deemed  most  important,  most 
worth  fighting  for,  most  provocative  of 
contention.  The  Real  is  always  opera- 
tive, but  never  ostensibly  apparent;  our 
intuition  of  it,  while  it  may  depend  upon 
the  quickness  of  life  in  us  and  upon  the 
openness  of  our  vision — these  constitut- 
ing our  readiness  for  it — has  no  definite 
outline  and  is  beyond  all  symbols.  We 
cannot  anticipate  realization — what  the 
Real  is  becoming  — in  this  creative 
evolution.  We  have  only  to  recognize 
clearly  the  limitations  of  our  conscious  in- 
telligence in  order  to  see  that  the  “ prob- 
lems” which  have  engaged  the  human 
mind  for  centuries,  and  even,  according 
to  Milton,  in  Paradise,  are  not  pertinent 
to  any  essential  reality — that  they  are 
like  the  questions  the  Sadducees  put  to 
Jesus,  having  no  basis  save  in  fanciful 
conjecture. 

Creative  Reason  may  give  Faith  such 
intuitions  of  Reality  that  we  shall  cease 
to  discuss  immortality  as  a question. 
The  intuitive  comprehension  of  death  as 
itself  positive  and  dynamic,  an  act  of  the 
soul,  would  expose  the  futility  and  un- 
reality of  all  other  evidence  of  immortal- 
ity. The  possibilities  of  the  human  soul 
are  likely  to  engage  our  consideration 
more  than  any  problem  as  to  its  future 
state,  and  to  be  more  really  suggestive  of 
its  eternity.  The  calmness  of  the  con- 
sideration is  that  of  the  mightiest  of  psy- 
chical tensions — one  released  in  activi- 
ties which  shall  so  transform  human  will, 
sensibility,  and  experience  that  we  may 
well  forego  all  questioning  for  this  quest. 

Why,  in  the  face  of  such  a miracle  as 
this  renewal  of  the  human  heart,  or, 
indeed,  confronting  the  miracle  of  life 
itself  and  of  every  natural  operation — 
the  wonder  of  these  real  miracles  increas- 
ing with  our  fuller  knowledge  of  physics 
and  psychology — should  any  Christian 
be  disturbed  by  “questions”  concern- 
ing miracles,  apart  from  their  spiritual 
meanings?  With  any  comprehension  of 
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nature,  any  intuition  of  its  hidden  ascen- 
sions, of  what  use  to  him  is  the  term 
“supernatural”? 

Collateral  with  these  are  those  ques- 
tions which  have  disturbed  the  minds  of 
philosophers,  concerning  terms  which  in 
a clearer  vision  are  seen  to  be  shibbo- 
leths. The  philosopher  taking  the  atti- 
tude of  the  scientific  investigator — that 
of  seeing,  with  the  passionate  desire  and 
endeavor  to  see  more  clearly — will  at 
length  behold  the  shibboleths  disappear, 
and  with  them  the  vexing  problems  his 
own  mind  has  made  or  adopted  from  the 
minds  of  others. 

Just  as,  in  the  light  of  Reason,  the  old 
dualistic  fancy  which  divided  the  uni- 
verse between  God  and  the  Devil  has 
disappeared  from  theology,  so,  in  the 
same  light,  the  schism  between  matter 
and  spirit  must  vanish.  To  the  eye,  even 
aided  by  the  microscope,  so  wonderful  a 
bit  of  matter  as  a cell  seems  insignificant 
and  shows  nothing  of  its  power  or  any 
promise  of  what  it  shall  become,  betray- 
ing not  so  much  as  to  what  organic 
species  it  belongs.  Yet  the  latent  power 
in  the  ungerminant  seed,  thus  clothed 
with  insignificance,  is  mightier  than  that 
disclosed  to  us  in  its  patent  development, 
though,  in  our  ignorance,  we  count  it 
waste  that  so  few  seeds  come  to  birth. 
An  atom  in  Sir  Joseph  Thomson’s  labo- 
ratory is  made  to  give  up  its  secret  and 
suggests  the  electrical  constitution  of 
matter.  Henceforth  any  so-called  me- 
chanical theory  of  life  has  lost  its  sting. 

What  terrors  can  Determinism  have  to 
the  advocate  of  Free  Will,  when  he  com- 
prehends that  in  the  realm  of  the  purely 
creative  there  can  be  no  arbitrary  selec- 
tion, therefore  no  alternative  such  as 
occurs  in  the  field  of  formal  ethics,  arti- 
fice, or  experiment.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Determinist  must,  in  any  rational 
view  of  our  earthly  specialization,  see 
how  large,  how  important,  and  how  dis- 
tinctive of  human  intelligence  and  en- 
deavor this  field  of  choice  is,  covering 
all  that  lies  between  the  close  immediacy 
of  instinct  and  the  open  immediacy  of 
intuition  in  the  soul’s  creative  realm; 
must  see  also  that  it  is  the  way  from 
the  one  to  the  other  through  an  errant 


course,  from  which  neither  is  wholly  ab- 
sent. Without  this  freedom  of  the  will 
through  choice  which  implies  an  alter- 
native— even  if  we  count  it  one  among 
the  many  illusions  of  our  present  frag- 
mentary estate — we  could  not  think  of 
ourselves  as  individuals  at  all,  could  have 
no  progress,  individually  or  collectively, 
through  slowly  acquired  knowledge  and 
increasingly  efficient  effort.  It  is  a field 
of  accumulating  perils — of  solicitudes, 
hopes,  fears,  rewards,  and  penalties — all 
of  which  in  darker  ages  cast  their 
shadows  over  the  unseen  world. 

In  this  field  of  strifes  and  competitions 
questions  must  for  ever  arise  that  must 
be  answered.  But  in  an  age  so  progres- 
sive as  ours,  they  are  always  new  ques- 
tions, though,  like  those  of  the  past,  they 
are  the  tests  of  administrative  govern- 
ment, of  civilization  itself.  We  are  called 
upon  to  consider  foundations. 

In  the  evolution  of  humanity  this 
earthly  specialization  is  creative,  whether 
we  consider  its  source  or  its  issue.  Its 
course  is  obscured  by  conflicts  incidental 
to  the  arbitrary  volitions  of  individuals 
and  classes.  But  the  stream  clears  itself 
from  its  source  because  of  the  indwelling 
soul,  which  transforms  artifice  into  art 
and  then  more  fully  informs  the  art; 
lifts  formal  justice  into  righteousness  and 
sympathy,  and  becomes  dominantly  emi- 
nent as  creative  Reason  in  all  human 
affairs — the  high  court  of  authority  and 
appeal. 

Nevertheless,  the  Soul  is  jealous  of  the 
White  Light.  It  seeks  incarnation,  de- 
nies a colorless  investment,  and  in  the 
very  act  of  withdrawal  from  one  illusory 
drama  is  rehearsing  another.  Presum- 
ably it  enjoys  the  sequestered  scene,  and 
especially  the  ever-shifting  spectacle  and 
masquerade — all  play,  indeed,  even  that 
of  prismatic  intellection.  As  we  are  un- 
aware of  the  swiftest  motions  in  which 
we  scientifically  know  we  are  partici- 
pant, so  we  are  carefully  guarded  from 
the  absolute — that  which  is  most  inti- 
mate and  essential  made  to  seem  neg- 
ligible, lest  it  weaken  the  emphasis  of 
time  or  disturb  that  perspective  of  values 
in  which  only  the  relatively  important 
is  registered. 
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My  it \i\  looked  at  it.  “ And  where  are  you 
gfehitf  1 1 V ^T:  3 V <CV>f  i V til  a 
' ".At  I said. 

^ Wharr  iihe^jd..  ' 

"Ye:?/'  I replied,  ^thr  Rich /Farit;  ton. 
They  havtv  dufe  4md . • J&kre  • to 

carry  ■ rhm£*  /about:,  and  I 
don’r  suppose  they  ever  had 
/ rj  ehanr^'u. >;ury  -a  mit~ca$e 

' ' :invf\m\%  hke  thk  before/' 

“ You'd:  perfectly  right,*7 
she  ^aifi>  “Good-by/ 

I got  into  the  car  (street- 
and  pat  my  (bctt.wi  the 
am-oase,  Jr,  helpless. 
Lr^JWffir  Wc  reached  the  station  and 
^ hoarded  the  sipening-car. 
fjVe/*  I said  to  the 
'^vT. ..  v--’>  j^n.rr,  and  hsndt-d  turn  the 


1 reason  for  my  going:  is  nobodyV  hu< 
but  mV  own,  but  ir  was  realty  because 
vm  ttefl  a book . I took  it  to  my  C am 
bookseller  and  he  looked  at  it  admiri 
Then  he  said,  “That  is  a nice  book  to 
out  of  the  country/*  So  I 
decided  to  take  it* 

T discussed  the  trip  with  ^ 

my  wife,  She  had  read  the*  Jjgj# 

book  and  also  approved  of 
my  taking  it.  In  fact,  -she  .jM& 
had  already  suggested  it 
There  was  no  opposition  at  » 
home.  It  vraf.gjood,  to  know  'H| 
that  these  two  were  to 
anxious  that  other  people 
should  see  tny  book.-  /•;/■ 

We  discussed  my  clothes: 

My  wife  said,  Those  uou-  ggfcv 

sets  won't  do/’  I was  ioV 

jured — so  were  the  trou- 

sets.  Funh&mbre*  I >.;M  ^ 

attached  to  them,  and  they 

to.  me.  ' . /:  //  # I. 

vThos<*  trousers/’'  f.  said, 
firmly,  “aft  the  i;tk,  yw#  »; 

w v>sgj 

tt | /"  YhatT  what  n meins-  ; j® 
to  have  i#:  da/sife-d  yduca-  0i 

“They  are/’  she  said,  £ 

We  discussed  suit-case?;.'  ;••  S 

She  said  I had  none,  J||i 

*T  have/*  i said,  dog- 
Redly.  “My  brother- in-  ; . 

la  yds/*  ; ; •/ ;;. ; ■•:' , t,  •".;  ?/ , 

My  b t 0 

wealthy*  and  shir^  . ■ T:.-u 

eases*  YThij£$^  -;V 

hind  when 'Staying'  with  us 
| had  reminded  him  of  it,  ? 

hut  he  didr/t  seem  to  care. 

a suir-case  more  . 

nr  less  to  hurr  U v h!  id:.  |jj  h-*d  r?t 
time-  been  a good  sui^e^c.  hut 
vetoped  3»  tendency  to  vyfeh: 

/ I W;ughr  it  down 
: • Voi  ^XXVfVT  ^x<v-  W -P**  ■ : '.•';//// 


1 had  plucked  tfic  ..suit- 
case  mysdf— and  put  into 
it  a few  neo:$si*H*s.  They 
:&%xfz  rhtogs "tie eded  by  every 
Muhtit  There  • w as  also  a 
ropy  * if  my  bock,  I'  .'began 
Th‘^  trim 

vtartfd 


IrJP y„  _ ipp I tyamatt 

:fiom  f-  tueMper  Fails  tripped 

hghriy  do^n  She 

' ; '.;  ivaist-  and 

':  (nng  in  ? lTr  tamh?f;  Shc!  ran 

'to  0/ . ^nch 

things,  bib^u^r;  f Always 
book  to  fall'  back 

Tnter  w*  ap p ro 2 eh ed  t h e 
hniinJarv*d?p^- , Th^  cu$- 
,/■  • tnm>  'C.ntcii^d'.  .It 

^r4S','“  fhieuatnni.  TfT  approached 

>.••/'  • ' " 1 i a ve  ypu  an >"1  h \ rig  to 

*.!••  S|  in.  yaid,  casually. 

■•  “^Nmthmg/^  t iuul  '-  ,.'  .,v  ‘/  V/ 

;J: /rhud^ht  1 hcr^rd  tfiy  face 

‘ebang^dj.  but  it  wiiVndt  4vi^ ''f*^ kf d ..' ' 
‘1  assess  ya^^irh.  duller  i "Xml ^frdry-ihree 
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I walked  through  the  Gnn‘J 
Central  -stiff*; 

case  uncjU'rmy  arm  ancftan  into 
a pirate  with  ^ a pro-, 

jecting  OJSrdL  ^f^licerrxa^iV 
whism*  V>; ‘ ' " • • 

^faxL4v- 

I said*  a,rtd  got  in. 
The  iiatLor-maiter..  put  his 
iCpmpanioii:. 


head  down. 

"Whereto?1 

" The  KidvTnleton/*  1‘  arv 

W'V^kiddedl  round  the  comer 
-••/  and  stopped. 

%$  ' "(W  dollar,1*  said  the  chief 

P^;P  . enginery  mating  a Swedish 
movemem  ^Ver  the  indicator. 

1 looked  out.  We  had  indeed 
.' Ihe 

i phvt^nenr  Vmd  with  h;irtv 

L n <;:?,<•  I hey  $me .lining  lazuli 

the  Upis,  Thtfjr  were 
^>mpW  but  nchly  aitired  in 

AH 

were  over  eight  cdhhta  high  and 
had  the  c Sitjc  of  Vere  de  Vereu 
One  of  them  moved  forward. 
I got  uqt  and  stepped  un  his 
(oat*  ;•'  / Tv/',  ••'•• 

He  guessed  who  I was  at 
once,  and  afper  some  natural 
hesitation  took  mv  suit-case 
from  the  engineer,  I glanced 
at  it  m supplication*.  It  was 
unmoved — untouched* 

It  was  like  my  brother-in- 
law ^ 

We  prupeed>*d  into  the  -Rich* 
Were  s^iid, 

mathjev  T know?  becau^  I 
‘ T‘;  idipped  m • ! 

• TT-.T  We  advanced  '‘through'  bat- 
talions. of  dufcts,  e^rls*  and 
marquU«-^t.heir  noble  figures 
were  ranged  amid  the  fronds. of 
the  Palmar  frv)rti$ioi&  that  lined  th<e  hall. 
^Wirythlng  gradually  kA up  tp  -ilk  clerks 
d^k  where  they  tat e thy  money  < 

] approached  him* 

"Have  you  a room;?'  i *3kL 
. It  was  a fool  question  tit  had  tbtoet  hun- 
dred and ' twenty- se'V^n  room's;.  •' 


Tm:: Mtouitfc*  OK  ^Civtp  POWWABD 


•:e  o r s on  t ;«v  o )x »l  t k s u n e of  h j|#  r -ton i c — 
and  one  hundred  c»t»;:rs/ "he  said*  nh/asam!yv 
plus  an.  equal  sumdri  penalty . " rlsus*  step 
torAaVd  "9  ’ . ‘ * . v ’ " \\ 

| lopked  at  thc:;«nit  -c!3sev  It  had  opened  dp. 
We  ■reached  New  Yor k hc^i^rpvtH:>  The- 
pari  er  b rh£h ed  t\vo  ft t k i n$  of  dust  off  the 
lady  frorn  Chitdpcy  FklLv  She  vests'  M one 
end . He:  worked  down  the  car  toward  me, 
driving  Yb&'d 


vie  wivird  Ms  brush  in  the  .air  arid  held 
our  hiV  other  hand-- 

“lW:'t  touch  me.  Get  •out.  Have  £ 
t3fr»r;P"  l -viAjia.-;  ;:.••.’  : ' . V 

Vbstok:  JW,  don't  stnoltft,  sah--r-;:  e 
That  w»an  iv:a.s  a W a tie- h ea  rted  Mar—I 
know  it 
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I looked  at  him.  He 
\x:a&  another  black- 
hearted liar.  Bot  I was 
mot  In  a posit  ion  to  pm  vc 
it— ami  be  knew  it, 

I was  hlJed  with  a 
sudden  revolt.  1 4 Give 
me  the  suit-case/'  I 

XK&L baronet. 

ever  hap- 
fntved  sts  quickly  be- 
fore*  1 had  it  in  an 
i nstami  Then  1 had  an 


V l am  haying  letters 
forw  arded  here/’  1 said 
*j>'  man 

at  the  desk.  1 put 
tf own  the  suit-case  a ncl 
felt  for  a card,  1 know 
l ha4  one  because  it 
rook  tne  a long  time  to 
clean  xt  before  I started 
The  confidence  man 
was  smiling  — a cold,, 
win try  smile..  The  ha t 
onet  had  starred,  too. 

1 looked  toward  the 
door,  ail  dmvn  the 
line  \ hoasandk  of ' a ris- 
mcra  t*  were  sroiimg- . X ..  > • 
thanked  Heaven  — thr 
oM  famiHes  had  seen  a 
joke.  But  what  wasr 
the  joke l ’ : ^ 

1 looked  at  my  suit-case, 

ufv 


charged  to  you.  Ko  fuss  or  feathers.  It 
charges  do'^n  and  then  is  charged  up.  It  Is 
known  as  the  Go Wp  double-entry  system; 
If  you  dorft  o'jme  hack  it  is  charged  to  the 
next  man. 

^Fnr  me?0  1 asked.  /\V  ; 

“Yts/’  he  said%  and  reached  fxsi  the suit- 
case.  , ' •'  . ;V  vVj/'  ' 

1 put  it  On  the  pavement  between; itiy  legs. 

■ ‘ Young  man^  I said*  firmly,  “Vheric  will  be 
no  moaning  at  the  bar  fqr  y*ia  if  yr/U  touch 
that  sutr-case;  If  you  feel  ;&*>«  need,  that 
taxi*  keep  it.  Gunrne  a match. " 

He  ga;.vfert  :f«e- v*ith  a gesture  of  surprise. 

4t  Nipv/'  1 said.  T l%m  going  to  have  a 
smoke  I need  it,4* 

l sroopeil  over  the  suit-case  to  get  a Cigar, 
and  touched  the  spring.  It  would  not  work. 
I shook  tty  bur  to  no  pyrpastr.  i kirkW.it 
.savagely,  with  no  result.  . 


The  confidence  mar*  sign  a led  again  an T 
the  House  of  Lordv  nnwed  forward.  They 
all  deemed  anxious  £0  hd  p me  out. 

A sudden  defiance  mzpji  me.  ‘‘Leave  it 
1 oedrted;  1 sat  on  the  desecrated 
^ my  things  I 

i#cuiv&  ^nimty^ftve.e!^Hr  two  »him~A>ne 
^l^htly  soited^t^e  rivxvbotd*$f  Jfsuit 
pajamas,  ops*  r&tir,  nm  generxii -purpose  Un- 
dershirt* and  two  packs  of  cards, 

1 rose-;  The  House  of'Ldrds  wo.?  looking  at 
the  ceiUng.  Whar  they  bod 
too  poigmiftt—tw  mritiiatc.  It  reminded 
t hem  i no  much  of  home,  \ 1 . ; . 

I reached  the  door.  A vrsctiUtir  oritccyd  a 
taxi-  That  h\- 1 pappose  he  ordered- 'it.  The 
Rich-Tarleron  has  a patented  ^11*  Whetv 
you  step  on  the  lower  marble  step  you  auto- 
maticaily  call  a pm.  and  ic  ri  ;pi  jmrmmral ly 


triad  Ktuck  fast. 


• Both  * ; : pV?''/:’:*  ,:  ' ■• 

jO  you  hetieve.  stir,  that  on  Election  Day 
the  women -'should-  he  at  the  polls’" 
Yes*  sirT  tkic  crust y b^che (or  unexpected- 
»plfed.;-Ma:f  both  pf'em  - north  and  south.4’ 


: ••■.'  v,  / j Rebuffed.  .;.Y  .v 

;‘(TM  from  Chfcagfi,4*  boasted  the  commercVal 
* rravrler. 

Ull/ ■ said  the  inlander.  -t  Well.;  whi/ i 
running  the  hotel  tip  thm  omv?,) 
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The  Cult  of  the  Guest-room 


trr  SajUh  XrniWGrox 

U/lwf.  throws*  *«•:  fynU'>  kv,n^.x  {u-h^  ha*  fa  fa*  a Currz  rp.ond'nes 

(>rurs?  :n  /A  ti  fiUiii;  y)  ' fa'r  pn;s}-n>ym,  and  >}•.«>: 

T VE  rcTnmWic^*  Tve  rimtitibered-  **■  !•%**. 

* M/.u.  ^rit  I'n-yii'it  *y>tj  ir  fCa  % id  u >>  U < n ?V4.  1 s v . r«"V  tv  ri»v/V 


^ M:  to-day—  . ' /-•■G; 

Perhaps  t bar’s  why  the  modern  £uest 
Won't  mak^  a loft§iT  stay- 

1 * * ;.*  remerriheteT  Tve  remembered 
The  uo$ega.y,  stiff  and  tight.- 
The  -reading-bmp'  wirh  dremnne  shady 
That  throw*  a.  £to*jdy  light* ; T,.; 

Tin  * Kind  Words’  .cdWnd>’f;  Tve  hw£* 

And  :f?i!  ./ 

Some'  Bur^iin  Sale  C6b;.^nr  , . , oh  J ♦.*.•}  r? 
The  pnce  m;jrl\  on  *r  vk  ‘ 


*V  Fashion  Journals"  chat 
To  aim  for  Solid  Comfort  hdrev 
Ami  let  it  go  at  that/' 
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. : , Misunderstood 

U ENRY*  aged  four,  goes  to  a kindergarten 
class.  During  the  recent  holidays  some 
victors  write  the  school,  and  the 

tea  t her  Ay  a & iptxtmis  to  have  her  little  pupils 
£tdf  how  much  they  knew  of  the  significance 
ni  Chri^rmas.  She  had  just  Wen  telling  them 
WW JcteepH  and  Mary  went  to  Jerusalem 
pi-pay  'taxes..  , - 

"Whictf  of  you  can  tell  these  ladies  why 
Joseph  und  Mary  wen*  to  jewaknir*  said 
She.  *’  J 

/ £ ;^H?d  rlvey  went 

m pay  their  taxi-cab  hiHV 


No  on  This 

^ \X/HO  ran  make*  a sentence  and  use  the 

* * word  correctlyj0  asked  the 

richer  of  the  second  grade. 

"You  may  tell  us  johnny/5  indicating  a 
little  boy  whose  ha  ml  was  violently, 

Vin  come  *1  rat/'  the  tritprtpbam  re- 
5(v0nsfc.  ' V--  / •'  ' 

A Sdhitifcltt 

TWO  Philadelphia  chudrvti  were  playing  in 

1 ,tW  spaCf^ M arie'V  hou>ii.\  M ane  re- 
membered the  parents,  but 

she  wished  m play  a certaW  gaiW4nd  her 
companion,  Henry*  wished  to  play  another. 
See  here*  Mane/4  said  wnry,  u you 
ought  to  pby  my  game*  you  know. 

I am  vour  visitor*  and  you  ought 
tc*  do  vihat  I wattf -to  do/* 

While  iW  oiiife  resized  t;W 
truth  of  what  tlenty  said,  Mane  'cdM- 
was,  reluctant  to  give  him  his 
vyay.  After  a moiTients  reflection  ■ V^lfVT 
she  said:  ’ v, 

#<  Lets  c»  over  to  your  house, 

Henry."  • •/  S' } '\C' 


Reversing  the  Code 

do  you  maae  by  writing  we  that 
my  jimmic  trm't  pass  into  the  next 
gradcr*v  ^torini*tl  an  irate  trmtite,  bursting 
into  tlu*  principal  V rarnu  /ArfVafter  him 
doin'  such  grand  ’.vork  all  the  year.*’ 

* Why /Mrs,  Flabem/’  replied  the  teacher, 
“you  must  know  better  than  that,  V vy  sent 
you  his  ’ report-cards  every  month  and  you 
know  that  his  marks  have  been  nearly  all 

‘Dy" 

“'Indade  they  htiv,  and  ytt  you  say  W 
can't  pass,  f don’t  understand  it,  mum.,r 

VI  am  afraid  you  don't  understand  Our 
system  of  markings  D means  defi dent,  you 
know.1/ 

“Si  re  I don't  know  phat  that  may  be, 
mum,  but  Jimmie  told  me  aM  about  ?hr 
fetters.  Sure  * D’  is  dandy,  4 C Vis  corking, 
"R"  is  bum,  an’  ‘A*  is  awful — an*  he*$  got 
TV  an'  ‘DV  ivery  :fiu>neh.M 


Something  New 

THE  new  minister  was  asked  to  dine  at  the 
1 home  of  one  of  hi*  parishioners,  and,  of 
course,  responded  to  the  teejue^t  siv 
graces  In  the  little pause  which  ^Ucce^dk^ 
the  V aroen *•  the  small  dauglvt  ejr  pf  ibe‘'fimil3v: 
exclaimed;,  naively: 

“Well,  .my  papa  don't  know  that  piece!" 


'<Vr„- 


-- 

««553pc ?V\' 

— - T .-  - *f-  V~<.  * 

Unexpected 

ATNTilE*  .felt  called  upon  to 
m*.  chide  An  me  for  getting  wet 
w ofren.  One  day  mother  and 
auntie  were  fitting  by  the  din- 
i fig-table  talking  of  Annie's  still 
being  out  when  jt  \vas  beginning 

ft  1 nun. 


■yjr’i  -^±:  — - 


•im 

l hif 


m mm 


dm 

m 

t-i . A u . 


m 

'V:l3*£-t r<£: 


X*.  vj^g; 

*T-,  . ■-  r 

r * J 


lai: 


door  ofAn, 5pfr|y„Y *VV  V/ 

. ' v • T h‘e r c; ^h.K:  j >••; rid w/* / sd  id  - ' ;- 

-X  ^ _"*r 

mother.,  i/,r'.’;/'VViV-  '* 

. 

• •"VVhoi/ha>  ‘wet * ' nuw?T'’  ;; 

ca!U*l  aiiptie 

A»  umipous  ftillness  for  the 

space  of  three'  seconds,  then  a 

■ 

.. 

gruff'  vpiev  replied 

^Tfu  U'  M1.JH  ‘ 

'''0K;  fttotx  / r&ty.  ■ ihtii  X(Wiaid& 

-/U 
't  '. . 
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/:r> x y>;  v 

Cau'*?  hr  iiu  Investigation 

rl  Nivv,  / <•.•*#  */  & tint  tin*  HfW,v(  i»tff  //fj/'f  tlu  fifth  watffr 

seen 


/ :/-f- nld^'l  be 


College  Style  . ‘ ^ . .£  '• ; • 

U A R Oh  Pr  a ps$:  ms  r f 

1 to  see  b h rKt  football  me*  *md  wj^verv 
much  impressed,  {’he  feature  that  caiigM  his 
gre^it^St;  approVaU  however,  did  not  become 
evident  until  lie  vaid  bis  prn^n.  that  mjrh* 
As  he  tod:  at  hi.'?  rmuhe  rs  bn;,  to  the 
terror  of  his  parents  Harold  prayed?  *otb 
true  football  yiltr: 

*40.od  bless  father* 

God  hfe*  f iirottl— - 

Room!  KM Mm 


Association  of  Ideas 

A M 0T1  IE  R took  iHM  h m r-y&a  r-ohl  son  to  a 
v restsunaijif  for  Hi.v  first  (tioeheon  outside 
:<rT'  tbt:  ^ fiome.  life  behaved  isith 

pejfyc*  the  elaborate 

sf  f v n r with  fcmi  interest.  When  the  finger* 

f . M » < 4 . * 


bov  Is  v mt  placed  on  the  table,  he  noticed 
niiihton  the  pUte  a*  the  side 
of  bo\yl5  and  eyclaimed* 

"&u  mother,  look  at  rta  cunning  little 
ca  kv  s of  soap  she  bou  ght,  us  !M 


Regret 

f E !>BD  jPphftiJ  sad. 
• When  l sat  dovyi 


Ftetchtf istn  0 the  £oo 
A LITTLE’  Bosouvgirh  \v\m  had  Ere*pj^ntU' 

■ been  admonv^h^d  by  her  . puxtnt*  a*  to 
t lie  evils  resisltmir  from  hurried 
of  food*  extent  yisu  to  New  Sc*rkv 

i ib  fi  by  an  uncle  m the  Zoo  in  the  Ih&ox*. 

timing  fhv  beasts  that  particularly  cfamird 
hit'  camels.  She  wandved 

fhfnt  tenfe ’and  earHesily  as  they  muivirbcd 
huge  bunchy  of  grass,  and  then  turned  to 

h-:V  UTul;. 

VV' t:oele:v^  ^id  ^hevMv/hata  tre$  t tr  avouM  bn 

for  father  and  mother  and  Professor  El^chW 
;t<>  those  camtta  chewing  all  day!’A  c - 


,T  ^ sar  dUvyii  rd  sup, 
i .♦  think  of  the  creatures 
WVd  all  eaten  dpi  [ • '*  .; 

fiut  nw  I am  sadder 
Thai* ever,  before 
To  fimi  ^v^ry'  day 
The  poor  creatures  cost  more. 

cru«;l  to  $&*  them. 

Ic’V  fctuslfar  stitt  • 

To  fed  tl>ar  you  cannon 
: Because  of  the.  bill 
’f  . - RAi5PH  fJsK.OrNOKFN 


Go  gle 


EDITOR'S  DRAWER 


Not  Waterproof  Tb*  Jw'^uotcr 

.1  ITI  L£  Ethel  b«*d  ;beeti  invited  by  a play-  MOTH  INC*  is  quit*;  to  much  beneath  a true 
mate  to  spend  a few  weeks  at  the  latter’s  sportsman  cjs  ^hootin^  fowl  he  fore  giving 

summer  horik at  tht? beach*  an4  the  invitation  them  2 • frying;.  chaper  on  the  mug. 

was:  thankfully  ^»:<ypted.  As  bathing  wars  A hunter  of  this  tyj^fe  in  the  held  MtH 
the  principal  feature  of  the  'ph.ee,,  EthtT*  another  nvan  wh<.v  was  out  f >t  his  first  hunt, 

mother  &Mte  her  & fee  new  h^uhtri^sutt,  of  Soon  a quail  -tyas  discovered  running-  in  the 
whrdt  the  little  fete?  W^  vtrry  proud.  Her  road  ^fead  of.  them.  ; f 

mot  heracfeinpanied  fer  to  her  fnentPs  house,  ''Don't  shwtitoh  tfe  Wports^ 

where  she  to  spend  the  week-end,.- and  the  mart  caJlteJ*  rather  harshly*.  when : he  saw  the 
following  morning  tfe  enure  party  proceeded  other  ratee*  kte  fctttcR, 

*wv  th^  Wadw  Ethel  was  extrenriely  timid  “1  vtati%  01  wait  till  it  st*>ps/f 
^bdbt'jgplhg  mi&  the  AVgtex  an  til  she.'savv-  the 
others $4fe,  Then  she  ven- 
tured ihV  The  Tvatgr  suddenly  gre^  deeper 
and  rose  over  her  Waist,  much  m thesur- 
pr  tee  of  the  little  gi rlf  ^ ho  emd  n>  her  mother 
m anguish:  •'’ 

"*  OR  mother*  my  hathfeg-suit  ie3fcs.r< 


Too  Much  for  Him 

A MET  M0f)dST  fetehrip  m the  North ivest 
; telteofa^on v^gation  he. opce  had  with 
x Wyoming man  toivching  certain  difficulties- 


The  Seme  Source  . ^ / > donor 

A TEACHER  engaged  m safe*]  ^ertkmeiu  I can 
■a  work  wa$  Canter  ^qpe, 

*mt ^ afternoon  mrh  & number  uf  her  jsmall  confei 
Polish  and  Hebrew  charges  when  one  young-  that  ti 
ster  proudly  announced:  wieldy 

>4We  gotta  new  brudder  to  our  house  to-  X must 

day!”  - ' r_™ 

“You  haveC  exclaimed  tb<  l|||| 

teacher.  *‘Vfh?rc:  did  y^ou  get  j JK- v 

Dr.  Golfed  fetched  ;jf 

him/'  asserted  with  a 

knowing  : 

At  this  j tad  (one  E 

of  a family  of  ftft)  eagerly  broke- 
into  the  conversation.  *'  1 ruche? r*  p.v\ 
he  cried,  4Sve  take  of  him*  too!1*  - yY 


He  Had  Suffered 

I ZRI  JACOBS  boarded  an  East 
1 Side  car  with  his  sefe  T Jte 
Youth  ivas  tall  and  ungainly.  He 
tooked  at  le^sr.  tmdvse  ysars  aid, 
but  wfety  the  yondyct&r  called  for 
the  the  father  sfawjy  cmin^ 
ed  out  five  peimrcv 
* * I^ook  h**  re/'  ^id  the  #>nd uctor* 
^SvbereY* the  fate  Tor 
44  Vy,  he  ain't  five  • 
j Five !*’  growled  the  inductor. 
° Go  on ! ms  four  tetri  if  he’s  a 
dayT 

"Och,  nri/*  pleaded  izrh  in 
true  Yiddi$h  ean*t 

be  five.  He-  M 

u WeiRTse  deal 

older/’  thtv  ^puductrir  insisted. 

/’CkrramlyT'  $ai4  t h e ol  d g r 
T^cobs.  ^Cwdinly.  Yy  shouldn't 
he?  TfJeV-had  4s  k«c  of  trpub!e!M 


K /t/y/  ^ 

bad' 


Go  gle 


(Tommy  in  church  for  tire  hrst  tirrit;/ 


r,  why  don  ' t thf.y  wed]  pqjp m as 7 


Who’s  Who  in  the  Nursery? 


HY  CHARLOTTH  tV ! /.SON 


? a few, 

Beie,  vooT  UtH*  tfoo-Hoo? 

WJiy,  the  dimples  are  dancing;  again!  like 
Can**  dad  even jyiv.v  <r  ymi,  bm  trouble-  a cr-ev, 

t*  lissr.  brew  $,  $$  hta*s$  they  a-cn/Uv 

And  mother.  'despairs.,  "One  vGrukl  thinl:  > 

that  you  0-:  \ While  th* /April  clouds  hid  thtm  from  .casual 

Bv  rum,  ho’-v  AO/r  he  iO”  Ami  1 virw  vifvO 

The  havoc  I!ve  ivnMfuht.  and  $ mutter,  Never  mm):  Mm*  or  sob,  cry  or . ww— 

“It*  -rrut-  you'll  »As 

hkV  ju;.;t  e\t>;  At  iu<t  two, 

L?t»aV  CW 'h"”'"  . little  Boo-Hoot 
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Across  the  Venezuelan  Llanos 


BY  CHARLES  WELLINGTON  FURLONG,  F.R.GS. 


OICES  awoke  me,  the 
[^d  engine  had  ceased  to 
^ throb,  and  a dog’s  yelp 
presaged  the  end  of  a 
long  river  journey.  We 
lay  warped  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  Apure 
River  at  little  San  Fernando,  founded 
by  Spanish  monks  in  1798;  but  even 
to-day  town  and  river  lie  hidden  from 
the  world  by  the  wide  barrier  of  the 
llanos  (plains).  For  six  hundred  miles 
we  had  steamed  against  the  slushy, 
pea-soup  current  of  the  mighty  Orinoco 
before  the  steady-blowing  “Trades.”  1 

My  cabin  window  overlooked  a river- 
bank,  crowned  with  hides,  salt-bags,  and 
a clutter  of  cargo,  amid  which  peons 
and  half-castes  idled.  Little  one-storied 
adobe  houses,  white-walled  and  red- 
tiled,  backed  from  the  Apure  to  a pretty 
plaza;  into  a muddy  lagoon  to  the  right 
the  river  seeped — likewise  refuse  from 
several  meat-dealers’  sheds,  where  great 
flakes  of  livid  meat  ( tasajo ) hung  sun- 
drying. 

The  Apure  is  probably  the  Capuri, 
which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  named  from 
natives’  hearsay,  when  his  little  caravel 
slushed  a few  leagues  up  the  Orinoco. 
Its  tributaries  were  scarcely  known  to 
Europe,  even  by  name,  until  the  last 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

After  reaching  San  Fernando  by  the 
Orinoco,  my  plan  was  to  work  north 
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through  central  Venezuela  in  the  saddle. 
But — “ quien  sabe  /”  the  rainy  season  had 
begun  and  the  water  was  already  flood- 
ing over  the  llanos,  incurring  risk  of 
drowning  or,  at  best,  being  marooned  for 
months;  so  each  terrific  downpour  in- 
creased my  apprehension.  At  San  Fer- 
nando 1 presented  my  letter  to  Sefior 
Felix  Fernandez,  the  company’s  agent, 
who  rendered  me  much  kindly  assist- 
ance, but  advised  me  to  return  the  way 
I had  come. 

A long,  snake-like  thread  wormed  its 
way  across  the  Apure. 

“Where  are  those  cattle  going?”  I 
questioned. 

“They  are  on  the  drive  north.” 

“Then  what  is  to  stop  me?” 

“The  floods  are  rising,  the  llaneros 
(cowboys)  are  engaged  with  cattle,  and 
good  horses  are  hard  to  get.  When  do 
you  want  to  start?” 

“To-morrow!” 

“ Caramba!  You  need  a week  at  least.” 

Inquiries  brought  numerous  ill-condi- 
tioned mules  and  horses,  each  “very 
beautiful,  very  strong  ” — at  prices  equal- 
ly strong!  Finally,  a bay  stallion  and  a 
roan  horse,  secured  for  me  at  forty  pesos 
(about  twenty  dollars),  appeared  drip- 
ping from  the  lagoon  ford. 

My  quarters  were  in  the  only  “hotel,” 
a one-storied  house  so  unspeakably  filthy 
that  my  muchacho  (boy)  was  set  to  work 
with  scouring-brush  and  buckets.  For- 
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tfoiately  traytlerS  carrj'  their  own  harri-  — Kkt  the  calls  of  the  Venezuelan  Steve- 
mocks  and  netting,  (or  which  w aif  hooks  done  crew  when  we  ran  down  to  French 
are  provided.  Considering  the  unsani-  Guiana  with  Orinoco  steers  aboard.  My 
canyy arrangettiehti  aod4^«EpG<'ls  of  the  surmise  of  a 1%  drive  led  nit '-'beyond'  the 
sloughy  street*,  it  was  not  strange  that  town  to  the manga,  # .long;,  narrow  cor- 
<Uu mg  the  three  previous  months  six  ral  though  which  Carrie  are  driven  »it<* 
hundred  of  San  Fernando  > four  thou-  the  river.  tifton, under  a pairn -thatched 
sam!  population  paid  penance  to  ma-  ranvho,  1 was  seated  among  a daik- 
iariai.  iever  and  typhoid,  not  to  mention  visaged,  mud-begrimed  group of  llano r»>- 
“ yellow  jack'1  and  beri-beri.  the  'latter  just  in  from  the  drive.  Locally,  tianero 
being  so  prevalent  that  on  MMe-'flMpi  means  ot  herder,  hut  coast 

this  region  is  recorded  as  “the  beri-beri  Veneziielans  apply  it  to  any  inhabitant 
country/’  of  the  llanos,  Cattle  or  steers  are  known 

Revolutionary  conditions  required  as  panada  rprqnounccd  10  the  vernacular 
strangers  m Venezuela  to  be  carefully  ganutcj,-  r*;ro,  hull;  vara,  cow;  while  P-r- 
watched,  arid  from  the  time  the  railway  nrra  means  fatted  calf, special  deli- 
guard  registered  me  on  that  beautiful  caev,  tit— as  one  f*t*fttsmdo;m  remarked 

ride  up  from  La  Guayra  1 was  a van.-  of  -'‘to  eat  in  a garden  party."  The  herd 

■constant  surveillance.  Custom  required  Was  to  rest  for  a.  few  hours  before  the 
me  to  notify  the  state  presidefttes  or  exhausting  swim  across - the Apu re,  per- 
t he  town  alcaldes"  of  my  arrival  and  haps  the  longest  stretch  in  the  world 
departure.  At  San  Fernando,  after  where  cattle-  are  swum, 
being  challenged  by  cine  of  the  Presi-  't:3eAfir,/have  a,  eft  re  for  the  steers  if 
dente's  irregular  guard  of  sandaled  you  return  .on  foor,4vpve;  were  warned, 
soldiers.  His  Excellency  formally  re-  frifyKti  foe  parched,  camera 

ceived  me.  . fo  bawLon  a fence-post  of  the  manga. 

The  efeech  of  unoiled  blocks  and  the  , “:Oy/ oy/'-Cy /'*  Slowly  the  anifoifis 
vociferatitms  of  the  peons  ceased,  and  rose  from  there  resring  arid  were  gently 
siesta,  when  nature  as  well  as  man  “rounded  up:;  by  the  llaneros,  some  oi 
pauses  in  la  bor,  hung  - in  heated  silence,  -whom  are 'known  as  tarrochrtos,  as  they 
Faint  ifoaifoatb  cribs  pulsated  slowlv  cirry.- garrgyAtfrf. fonce-liky  pfoks used  to 
nearer— lJah!-~ hahl—hah?’  turn  a .stampede, or  encourage  laggards. 


Itffc  LQAGiiLf  C.ATTLE 
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i'lla  h!-—ha'h!-  -h,j'h!''  they  coaxed-  watched  keenly  from  the.  tank,  their 
* *1.1  up — ak!  . Jyc’-f  !"  they  gfowk-d.  ;as  swarthy  countenances  softened  by  broad- 
the  leaders*,  head  and  ears  alert,  sniffed  brimmed  sombreros,  while  blue  and 
suspiciously^  l slid  to  the  gmiffd  .otit-  scarlet  roiz/ar  huns; gracefully  across  the 
side,  but  too  the  svhotc  hkid  turned  silver  horns  rtf  their  beautifedty  wrought 
tail  and  stampeded.  Those  who  have  saddles.  'Flu.'  river  swept  by  in  persist- 
ridden  the  ranee  know  what  slight  enr  1‘fForr.  to  break  through  tins  living, 
strangt-nevses  of  rigid,  smell.  or  sound  counter-opposing  stream, 
may  starnpede  a hyrii;, and  Sytert  thejt.  The  courageous  cahesfercV.  still  leading 
reappeared  I stood  behind  tire  tnanga*  the  herd>  his  head  a rnertf  pin-point  Irfc- 
motionkss,  not  risking  a single  camera  .'Kind  that  of  his  swimming  horse,  risked 
click  as  the  living  mass  of  sweating.  aot  oply  dmsytiihg,  biir  the  t anfe*  i earee- 
bodies.  steaming .from  the  stampede,  un-  bee)  and  rayman.  The  ettfibts-  (.vora- 
dulared  by.  Upon  it  bobbed  a sea  of  cions  Itrtle  fishes)  attack  in  myriads, 
horns,  vvldb*.  an  occasional  pair  lunged  hiring  with  such  d nit-like  rapidity  that 
viciously  at  me,  splintering  the  fencing.  they  can  soon  strip  a victim's  body  in  tin: 

Ahead,  a sun-t  armed,  half-naked  horse-  tape.  Tfie  dreaded  cayman  is  the  alli- 
{nah  rode  bareb»kk  “—  Fedrp  Tayexa.  a - gari>t'ri.lr'-fcrtj|e«^iiie;  pirhtfVjv  »f»v 

tahesiffo.  He  acted  as  a leadey,  with  a dentt-d-legged,  feiprmous,  yaurians,  often 
few Trained  steers  as  decays,  reward  over  twynfeTwo  feet  in  length.  With 
which  the.  ijajfefrris  gently  worked  the  repellent,  fejfeusc*  snout,  gruefemfe  Khtrir. 
mobile,  sensitive  herd  which HcvfeafUvgly  •trnpefcv  sye,.  and  snfev  tsu'  bareK  ip$pj 
entered  the  bxTtad  mtriuth.yff  thg.'iJpfefi^iyl  life,  above  wdpsrvir  watchc-s  feyjdtbTy. 
lane.  •'  ri  ; Wrrhcmt  v.-armng-  cm*  may  look  down 

k’lunget  splash !.  With  fr»»tfedrtppi.hg  the  gnat  A V"*  of  r he  open  iijaw  of  one 
mouths,  and  eyes  art).* re,  the  Ik  Mowing  ::  of  those  cr..;frv . gn.wi-h'H  ked,  white- 
cartfe  took  thy  wafer  rn  a fedd  riisby  • powerful  fatal 

whipping  u into  a frothing  .ttiaeistrortl*  >-o.ip  of  his  -ivory -spiked  i;»v»s.  One 
Canoes  ramrod  out to  head  off  any  ytam-  Urifucn  Indian  girl,  thus  seized,  thrust 
ptde barjk  to  JamL  Ihv  onoerrirife  tvm-  tsrrf  the  eytfe  \\f  the  creature'  with  her 
soothingly,  jn<?w.  sharply,  echoed  the-  fingers,  secured  her  release,  and  su  .mi 
calls  and  whistles  of  the  IJanerOfe feho  drifcfe  with  one  hand  gonfe 
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Crocodiles  seldom  attack  horses  or  initiative  prevents  tea  wncs  as  many 
cattle  in  herds,  but  have  dragged  men  .cattle  tSHaJup-yittg'  the:'V|iSt.'|ljapd*v. 
front  horseback,  and  a year  rarefy.  If  one  observe  the  piles  of  hides,  dried 

that  these  dreaded  man-eaters  do  not  or  dry -salted,  crowning  the  river- bank 
drag  to  their  death  some  of  the  inlsahi-  of  San  1 emandu,  and,  scanning  the  vast 
tants  of  San  Fernando  or  vicinity.  Men  plains  o.f  this  region,  watch  the  creat 
there  told  me  of  seeing  these  creatures  herds  swim  the  wide  reach  of  its  river, 
scire  their  prey,  swmn- under  water. -and  he  trill  understand  why  the  Stare  •-  <i 
reappear  at  another  part  of  the  river  Apure  is  the  greatest  breeding-ground 
f..  devour  it. undisturbed..  for  cattle' Lend  the  reason  for  San  Fcr- 

Aerosi,  the  Apurg  other  Haheros  nanvlo  behtg  its  ertpital. 
aw aited.  t-hs*- 'Cattle  to  round  them  up  for  Many of  the  great  herds  have  gone  to 
a resr  hefore  the  long  trek  nonb.  Occa-  providy,.  iiwuallyy  «**«#£.  of  war—  goL- 
sionaily  onL  sees  these  descendants  of  bled  tip.  Rv  handy;-':  in 

ffegdryiePi  find  slaves,  naked  to  the  waist.,  peace,  CattRM^wnm  suffer  Trom  maratid- 
riding  over  the  savannas,  rounding  op  «rs  and  an  '‘extract  pi ’ ISeef”  gov.em- 
ciaftlejtpually  skilful  with  galir/chu  and  mental  policy,  Almost  every  import  ant 
knife,  their  only  weapons,  1 lieir  white  industry  is  under  d tpilitary  giiyernnient 
cotton  costume^  with  aid rt  riutside  jihort  monopoly.  '**Hc'ri‘^^.^iiii...diSg.Venist'ue-- 
trousers,  -ik  similar  to  that  of tRe* Arabs.  (Up,  "the  government  ys.afStorp'’,  and 
In  saddlesPeut-lcHthet  designs,  archityo-  beef  is  not  (eirit  among  ; its  iprohrable 
tore  and  arabesques.  'Arabic  influence,  wares.  In  San  I'eriianan,  beef  is  $> >1 J 
introduced.  indirectly  through  the  Span-  on  the  hoof  a?  slightly  over  three  and  a 
i'ard  pr  dirtctly  through  Mptirjsh  fnl-  half  cents  ,'a  pound,  to  t hfe  goy tm m e nt, 
lowers  of  he  at  tight  ct-nts  a pound  to  the  butchers, 

observed  throughout  WtnfriH-U  Morning  brought  a rorrcntial  down- 

\ Vneuiiela’s  vast  plains  and  over  val-  pom:  also  my  guide.  Bianco  by  nanfte, 
leys  offer  unlimirt'd  ranges  and  excel-  dark  by  Complexion,  of  Spanish  - In- 
lent'  -pasturage,  About  i.tyS  Cristobal  dtan-Ntgroid  infusion,  who  stood  in 
Rodriguez  sent  the  first  horned  cattle  the  hotel  patio  with  his ' ttuile.  Hero 
into  the Harms,  where  they  have  in-  Dolct.  At  the  moment  of  our  departure 
: m possibly  two  null) on  head.,  an  officer  tn  soiled  linen  .suit,  "uf.ar”- 

Laek  of  proper  gov  .--rnmmc  support  and  panama,  sandals,  apd  hail-drawn  sword, 
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sought  to  prohibit  me  from  leav- 
ing, but  he  was  despatched  to  his 
chief  with  my  respects. 

We  embarked  with  animals  and 
outfit  on  a pontoon  of  canoes 
aboard  which  the  fractious  stal- 
lion nearly  capsized  us.  Though 
propelled  with  heavy  sweeps  and 
helped  by  the  sail  of  a curiare 
(dug-out)  lashed  alongside,  the 
current  swept  us  nearly  down  to 
the  steep  banks,  where  landing 
would  have  been  impossible. 

Fermine  Blanco  on  his  mule, 
leading  the  pack-horse,  and  I on 
the  bay  stallion,  soon  reached  a 
low,  wet  country  called  estero , 
covered  with  a tall,  rush-like 
carex , now  lying  flooded  between 
us  and  the  nearest  settlement  of 
Camaguan,  perhaps  eight  leguas 
(leagues)  journey — the  legua  be- 
ing the  Venezuelan  standard  of 
distance.  Fermine  stated  that 
his  mule  could  travel  steadily 
from  six  to  six,  going  twenty- 
four  leguas  a day  — which  are 
each  a quarter  longer  than  the 
regular  league.  Mules  are  faster 
walkers  and  surer- footed  than 
horses,  consequently  more  ex- 
pensive. 

We  floundered  through  muddy 
water  and  tall  grass;  the  latter, 
frequently  above  our  heads,  shut 
us  completely  in,  as  hour  by  hour 
we  soused  and  splashed.  Cloud- 
bursts drenched  us,  and  with 
growing  uneasiness  Fermine  urged 
on  the  animals  and  pointed  to  the 
insidious  waters  rising  now  above 
their  knee-joints. 

“ Afuy  malo  venga  el  inunda- 
cion”  (“This  is  very  bad;  the 
inundation  is  coming.”)  Our  ani- 
mals were  our  best  barometers, 
wonderful  at  sensing  danger.  The 
canos  (small  river  canons)  were 
the  worst  places,  and  meant 
swimming — saddles,  clothes,  and 
all — into  the  uncanny,  soupy 
flood.  With  one  hand  I hung  on 
to  the  mane,  and  with  the  other, 
well  out  of  water,  gripped  my  re- 
volver and  my  water-proof  bag, 
containing  camera  films  and  other 
perishable  supplies. 


Sketch  Map  showing  the  Author’s 
Route  through  Central  Venezuela 

Large  circles  indicate  villages,  smaller 
circles  hatos  (farms)  or  Posadas  (inns) 
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While  ip  glasses  of  the  llanos  we  kept 
a f<w  the  vfenbititiax: \casca-- 

kct  f a Vipfrrl ; apd  Opw  and  again  through 
wood  ybpses  vve  knew*  hy  the  animals* 
actions,  that  atiyrc  t}aguar)was  on  out 


part  of  a crocoilil*/?  neck,  whereupon  trail. 

the  Ki.g  creature  would  gyrate  through  "Rancho-!"  Fetrnme  sniffed,  scenting 
tlit  air,  anap  hack  his  tail  almost  to  his  the  smell  of  s at  tie-corrals, 
snout,  lash  the  water  .In  a turmoil  of  ' 7’:/cv  /.v*,-r”  (“Have  you  any 
ji  hue .and  crimson  foam*  then  disappear,  milk  ,??}  lie  ituiimrd  of  the.  tone  hero  as 

vy«  rode  ttp  ' .■  f 

^No'hfiy1"  {*'  Wc  have  not”)  was  the 
response.  ’ , . ,y  y 

Tune  ojov/iJj  Mcgnu  ?"  t,*‘  Have  you 
hbek  .hi^HS' stlV  c/  ' h 

■ h/iy. V 

*! Tiiti&.jrff&wi  cdsas  ?"  .(“  Have  you 
any  rhinal!’)-; i ' 3j$\;:iht$  time  a huge  family 
had  'flocked  to  the  door. 

•? Nu  hay  vada"  (“  We have  nothing  ”), 
Cniphatic^lly  shaking  upraised  rhumb 
a r» (i  fo.rehr.gtr  overhead  to  the  aceotrt- 
panitiu- n t of  “ ,\W<r%  aks viuirvicnlc  na-a- 
4# Actoss  savannas, through woods 

i «»  •*■  ••  • ■ ■-  T ’ ’ J 


often  fifteetv  feet. deep.  '.In  thfsV  tropcics; 
Njajaitfei.  'tvithour  warning,  rums  her 
e'ets  loose  apd-  as  ahruprjy  shuts  them 
y^;5pmetitriesdn'ie?;ythati-.ihfcef^conHs,; 
Ki-tmint.  threw  dt-wri  his  hum  drinkthe.- 
c.up.  tied  to  a string,  and  drank  the 
wtt.#  vte yoo^y'lasr  htdfc.'byyy 

»le-  undulating  ‘.-s:.-ro,  ">  «n.  f§®j&  dav." 

he  remarked,  ‘"and  it  vell&i  laitey’1  ''  • 

skf  shut 

its  as  \ve  jogged  steadily  at  a iinie  gait 
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the  square  inclosure, surrounded  by  the  to  the  imile‘s  tail  by  a unique  knot.  At 
stable  and  the  adobe  quarters  of  the  mu  slippery  turn,  the  airgadn  (pack- 
owner,  who  insisted  that  we  lould  nor  horse)  jammed  against  a palm  Trunk, 
stay — it  was  only  a rancho,  not  a hosado  brought  up  short*  slewed  and  landed 
linn),  and  two  xabctlUms  (geptlem-en)  back  with  a splash  into  the  trail — then 
were  occupying  the  only  available  quae*  something  broke— the  pack-horse  'was 
ters.  free,  i Iwked  to  see  a tailless  mule,  but 

” Would  you  have  tty  sleep  6h  the  sa-  it  was  the  rape  that  parted. 

vannas5”  1 inquired^  *k Take  od  the  Now  came  greater  reaches  of  open 

cargo,  Fennine,  and  find  a place  for  our  savannas  covered  .mainly  with  Pays  .uu! 
hammocks  ’’  After  taking  my  name,  ns  Guinea  grass,  scared  by  deep-cut  rivers 
required  by  the  gpvernttvent,  the  .tint-  ;md  canos.  and  broken  up  with  copses  of 
ckt.ro  placed  some  casava  bread,  black  trees,  and  sprinkled  with  single  and 
beans,  puhrro  (fermynteld  milk),  and  rice  strikingly  evenly  spaced  palms  spread 
upon  a tpugh-hewTi  table ' in -the  loon-  our  like  a vast  park, 
yard.  The  whole  table-top  s round  the  She  cultivated  mountain  valleys  and 
single  candle  was.  at  Price  hidden  by  a plateau  lands  of  the  fertile  north  form 
swarm  of  little  black  beetles,  called  coco,  the  agricultural  zone;  the  pastures  of 
Some  tried  to  squirm- tip  under  my  hat  ; the  llanos,  the  pastoral  tone;  rbe  bosque 
dozens  worked  up  my  sleeves  and  or  wooded  landsff&ro  the  OriEhicrrinuch, 
crawled  down  my  neck.  It  was  irfipos-  the  fofest  vom.  The  central  zone,  the; 
sible  to  keep  them  from  my  plate,  while  llanos,  stretches  probably  I2o,ocx>  square 
in  size  and  ccilqr  they  so  closely  resem-  miles  east  and  west  almost  the  entire 
bled  the  black  beans  that  It  was  only  length  of  Venezuela,  from  the  Meta  in 
through  their  hardness  that  1 was  able  Colombia  to  the  delta  of  rbe  Orinoco; 
to  eliminate  them,  iifce  che^ry'-pits,  from  and  from  near  the  coast  (io°  N.)  to. 
mv  mouth.  the  Rio  Guaviare  within  two  and  a half 

It  wag  slm,  slide,  anT  slush  through  degrees  of  the  equator, 
mud.  water,  holes.. and  eanos.  Often  rht  In  summer  the  heated  ' Trades” 

animals  stuotbled  and  occasionally  fell,  spread  some  relief  over  the  feverish 

After  the  Venezuelan  custom,  T’errome  earthrEcibked  llanos,  hut  during  the 
tied  the  Hoiding-rope  of  the  pack-horse  gt eater  part  of  the  winter  vast  floods 
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render  extensive  regions  impassable. 
Thus  the  llanos  have  ever  been  a great 
barrier  to  communication,  a sequesterer 
of  their  scattered  inhabitants,  and  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  union  of  the  political  prov- 
inces they  separate,  and  they  will  for  a 
long  time  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
military  and  political  events  of  Venezue- 
la. The  western  llanos  are  hottest,  and 
even  at  the  time  of  our  passing,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rains,  the  sun  beat  down 
relentlessly.  This,  with  changes  of  tem- 
perature produced  by  rain  and  wind, 
caused  my  lips  to  swell  and  crack  and 
fever-blisters  to  break  out.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  picture  the  sufferings  of  the 
caravans  of  the  valiant  Felipe  de  Urre 
and  other  conquistadores  crossing  for  the 
first  time  those  sun-scorched  reaches 
over  this  very  trail,  in  quest  of  the  legen- 
dary city  of  El  Dorado,  somewhere  be- 
yond the  Apure. 

Steadily  our  faithful  animals  jogged 
along,  sometimes  for  hours  at  a time 
plashing  through  water  under  the  brill- 
iant yellow-green  mariche-pa\ms  ( ttiau - 
rilia),  among  ceiba  - trees  or  groves  of 
cha parra ; on  drier  ground  their  un- 
shod hoofs  fell  softly,  wending  through 
waving  grasses,  small  mimosa-bushes, 
primrose-like  flowers,  white  lilies,  and 
diminutive  irises.  Then  the  smell  of 
mint,  and  we  reached  from  our  saddles 
and  pressed  handfuls  to  our  nostrils. 
Dragon-flies  sowed  their  iridescent  ways, 
and  butterflies  flitted  hither  and  thither. 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  wide-spreading 
ceiba  had  wound  its  spiral  growth  com- 
pletely about  a palm-trunk,  leaving  only 
its  feathered  top  strangely  protruding. 
Fermine  substantiated  my  experience  of 
never  having  seen  a mata  palo  growing 
alone  from  a palm. 

Over  these  grassy  plains  the  little 
armadillo  ferrets  its  way,  and  graceful 
Venezuelan  deer  abound.  The  jaguar 
ventures  a short  distance  from  the  wood 
edges,  where  may  be  heard  the  dismal 
noise  of  the  araguatos  (howling  mon- 
keys). But  nature  uses  these  savannas 
mainly  for  a vast  aviary.  Flocks  of  par- 
rots flew  screeching  over  our  heads,  there 
were  cuckoos  galore,  and  daily  we  saw 
on  these  feeding-grounds  innumerable 
herons,  aigrettes,  cranes,  flamingos,  plo- 
vers, finches,  hawks,  wrens,  and  numer- 
ous gorgeous  water  and  marsh  birds  of 


many  varieties,  which  piped,  sang,  whis- 
tled, and  trumpeted.  Numerous  car- 
casses eaten  by  the  zamuros  (the  vulture 
ibises  of  South  America)  indicated  that 
hundreds  of  horses  succumb  to  the  floods, 
while  scars  on  the  flanks  of  many  live 
ones  bore  evidence  of  pursuit  by  croco- 
diles. 

The  sun  shone  like  a bowl  of  brass 
through  a dark,  murky  sky,  brushed 
the  cloud-edges  golden,  and  fine-streaked 
the  innumerable  trunks  of  the  palmettos 
which  were  mirrored  in  the  muddy  wa- 
ters through  which  our  little  caravan 
splashed,  shattering  myriads  of  glisten- 
ing showers,  and  leaving  a diverging, 
ever-widening  wake  of  gold  and  purple 
wavelets  which  were  lost  amid  the  blue- 
violet  palm  shadows. 

The  scattered  ranchos  and  posadas  of 
mud,  poles  of  palm,  and  thatch  of  palm- 
leaves  or  llano-grass  are  generally  at  a 
wood  edge,  hidden  behind  a fence  of 
pitahaya — a high,  cactus-like  bush — or 
among  a patch  of  banana-trees,  plan- 
tain, or  casava.  The  family,  perchance, 
occupy  a single  room.  The  stranger  usu- 
ally slings  his  hammock  between  the 
poles  of  an  open  shelter  similar  to  the 
Carib  dwellings,  after  which  they  are 
patterned.  Pigs  and  chickens  some- 
times defiantly  rooted  under  the  table, 
and  fought  and  scratched  about  our 
feet,  and  once  a sow  and  litter  ensconced 
themselves  at  night  beneath  my  ham- 
mock. 

Dwellings  are  scarce,  and  the  llano 
inn  is  often  but  a mud  rancho,  appointed 
with  horse  or  alligator  skulls  for  seats; 
and,  at  some,  a few  commodities,  brought 
long  journeys  from  Caracas,  Ciudad, 
Bolivar,  or  San  Fernando,  can  be  ob- 
tained. Most  families  occupying  the 
little  hatos  (farms)  were  pitiably  desti- 
tute, and  disregarded  the  most  common- 
place principles  of  health,  wealth,  or 
marriage.  There  was  little  incentive  to 
industry  and  a lack  of  permanency  of 
homes  and  ideals  built  up  through  asso- 
ciations. Despite  revolutions  due  to  a 
bureaucracy  and  ambitious  leaders,  the 
Venezuelan  common  people  impressed 
me  as  naturally  peace-loving  and  in- 
telligent and  having  great  possibilities 
within  the  power  of  the  government  to 
develop. 

Wherever  I have  followed  the  cattle- 
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drive,  whether  on the  Ratagoniair  ‘paw-  indicates  the  hours  to  sunset,  allowance 
pas  tvith  the  gain  /to,  in  the  Moroccan  of  a 'half  hand  to  a band  being  made  for 
valleys  of  the  Atlas  with  Riffian  tribes-  the  rapid  deeiiijiattDn  . of  the  stm  during 
men,  through  the  rations  of  our  own  the  last 'TWO  sndMtfcfee • •' Svj; 

Rockies  with  cowboys,  or  on  the  great  Each  Jlanfro  carried  his  meager  reqiii- 
Hanos  of  Vetttxuela,  the  life  was  always  sites — a cup  of EoM%  of  a calabash,  and  a 
strikingly  similar'  and  insidiously  grip-  chunk  of  sun-dried  brief*  pnE  forgetting 
ping  in  its  fascination.  Here  man  is  in  the  ii^orWos,  smoked  on  the  drive  and 
one  of  Iris  most  efow-ntai  callings,  o-Ren  always  tlqrittg  the  daily  half-dozen  stops 
as  wild  and  untamed  as  the  long-homed  for  test  -and  feed.  At  night,  when  the 
Steers  he  efriye*.  : . , • , y . llanero’s  fifriHs.es  against  the  dark  recess 

My s t eHridsjy^hoing  f trim  i&yt'rv’wood  of  a wiid  copse,  oriv  sees  him  more  inti- 
copse  ami  aenoveacb  broad  savanna  fnatelv',  a.'-f  <'(jri}fv'm|>tative  or  loquacious, 
wc  heard  the  resonant-,  far-off  cries  of  the  he  lounges  in  the  illusive  lights  of  the 
Jhtpctps  --**.// Vi i /rr<»A  / JjTfrhJ.  Hsrjng,  .ypiitterihg  tasajo. 

as  illusive  Sr$,t.hy  Hanoinifageyapd  finally  The  llariero  is  affected  by  the-  isolated 
caught  tip  With  the  herd,  slushing  at  wail  rood  if  ions  ol  hits  ettvitonnienr.  r- -man- 
under  palms  .rfmmgh.  the.  yellow  mush,  tic,  ingenious,  he  sings  stories  of  llano 
*r#y!  fv/  4h^eeVf  theilanems  urged  up  tile  to-the  aCponypapppi^rit  of.tfry  guitar, 
the  laggards,  when  Aye  too  lent  a hand.  <•(?:■?•  adeptiv  improvising.,  The  flames 
for  often  avc  tvere  w ith  cattle  all  day  or  lick  tip  the  dripping  far,;  quick,  shifty 
took  hours  lo  stork  through  -'a'  big  herd,  -eyes  glitter  ami  long  knives  glriam  silver 
.Which  Usually  rraA-yltd  five  t«  's\k :fy agues  as  their  owners  slash  rhe  tied  -pptHf  and 
a dav.  from  soy  to  sue.  wy/i  \t  between  trit^ning- teeth-,  eta /.mg 

ftdsri-rifis  as  indifferytttly  binder 
and  direction;  by  ho;  .shadow;  .m-1  the  due  pros. .ration,  they  would  sever  an 
huiifs  pi  srihset  hy  htddihg; the  a nd  out-  e?nimy%  terrVstrial  associations.'  So  igc- 
wretchtedy  bending  thy  upttt  hjunl  tft-  the  knife  eha?  wirh  a 

ward,  buUtntg:  (r  yp  that  itsr  h.pver  t:d«y  stngli  ibtuid. 'bayk '/of  the  center  of  the 
-•"iuei.!.--  swrh  th«-  honzptiv;  The  luimb.-r  h..m-c  of  a wild  slyer  they  will,  r.r  hre:ili-r 
oj:  hAnd»(  one  ,iyvt  i the  othipfy  ri>  tlic  sittr,  rh'ick  speed,  cl  top  it  dead,  in  its  tracks. 

Vou  tlxxuy,  S;  i-.c 
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Ferrriint’s .accuracy  in  counting  a muy-  and  yub  lag  lik£  this!"  and  perhaps  the 
ing  herd  was  wonderful,  next  .moment  he  would  t-A!  proudly  §t 

he  would  remark,  *Thmv ■ 

many  earth?"  The  Marquis  dd^TWo,- in  iSacv  spent 

"T  hree  hundred  and  fifty,"  I might  1 5,000 • pts»jkJ$!*''tb‘  ihtjiott;  hftiee.fi  earned 
venture.  in  Spanish  e«w,Viek:'lj'M#:jfe  MtdtKSh 

"Ah(  «$wrjy  He  while!  shy.,  laugh-  ranean.  These  wete ^hruughTT^fValtncia 
ingle,  "} uu  .would  make  no  profit:  chert-  to  traverse:  die  burning  pi  sifts  of  Ca- 
arc  three  hundred  add  yeventy-three.*’  sat.ure,  asl  an  caravan 

Fernilm-  as  A , guich:  und  companion  transport . 

left  nothing  wanting  i he  was  a -good  On  these  llanos  no  artha-ologica  I ree* 
packer,  a hum  n at ypilist.,5 ■^dj^rv^t ic  - in  nrdk  of  ainy-  ustahlished  dviliZ3tiori  have 
his  work,  and  had  that  . much-pdyed  been  foumli  except  west  in  the  vicinity 
quality  fur  an  arduous  joiimey.^— a.^c/tsc; . fd\  fiarina's  and  Canagpa.  There,  tk 
of  humor,  •'.•••:  } . ‘ftljife  leagues  between  those  tovVtm  ap. 

lx  was  pitiable  r>*  see  steer  dv  ing  of  spanned  by  a • vdl-tymstructed,  ancient 
the  pest  with  noxious,  ' black  vultures'  road,  'fifteen  feet  higher  rh^n, the  plain  it 
sitting  contemplatively  within  a yard  of  crosses- —a! Ittj^tWby  dWuiig  the  jejudy  10- 
tts  head-waiting.  Farther  north,  herds  undat^^fe.  "} htf  .hyddexy  a re  tin  known, 
of  mares  and  foals  ted  on  the  bro3iJ  sa-  but Humboldt.  el»oy  were, 

sennas.  Ftrmine  edged  mmi  into  the  probably  mnuhtdih  Indians  of Truxillo 
shadow  nf  the  chaparra  as  aWtriall  group  and  Mtindn. 

of  horsemen-  passed.  Even  in  June  we  found  the  steppe-. 

in-  party'  stilf  hot  and 

Possibly'  he  fgatyd.  beittg.  ft« w'%%e^^:akeft«dt-i. by  the  first- 
as  great  a calamity,  impressing  Here  cauis,  the  crocodiles  were  just  breaking 
Dolce,  to  whom  in-  ftequently  taiked,  from  t hen  summer's  hibernating,  Alev, 
encouraging,  e;>jolmu.j  or  even  fcproaelH  palms  shimmering  nii  rhc  withered  4es~ 
ing  in  'terms  earnest  as  they  'were  m • about  a ficuient  pool  vividly  tc- 
nai've.  —"TV.  w «/.•>.'"  c*  What,  inukH)  called  oases  whose  .shelter-  S 'bad: sought 

TT?pt4itari'  Sahatti,  In  the  fetid 


t^^JVarNrM-  Of  A Mai  1 :V&*AH&p\  M»r*C.MAWT.  SHOW- 
<f*j  WOODS*  1%BT ,< ! MN'Cl  , VVA ibtiS  7 t.j  KEEP  f LC'p.DS  WAGING  'IT  AWAV 
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lagoons  and  turbid  streams  where  the 
thick-nosed  tapir  ( Cavia  capybara)  wal- 
lows, lurks  the  python  and  the  dreaded 
tembladoresy  heavy  electric  eels  (gywt- 
no/i),  sometimes  nearly  six  feet  in  length, 
abounding  in  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco 
systems.  They  are  said  to  kill  by  their 
electric  shock  and  have  so  stunned 
horses  as  to  drown  them.  A captured 
one,  with  which  I experimented,  ema- 
nated severe  electric  discharges  varying 
according  to  the  creature’s  condition. 

Water  at  times  was  all  about,  but 
thick  with  odorous  mud,  through  which 
innumerable  cattle  had  passed,  yet  so 
aggravated  was  our  thirst  by  the  parch- 
ing winds  and  our  increasingly  sore  and 
swollen  lips,  that  we  gladly  drank  col- 
lected rain-water  from  their  tracks.  Only 
the  decorative  palmettos,  chaparras,  and 
ceibas  relieved  the  sky-line  until  the  two 
lone  peaks  of  Los  Morros  were  sighted, 
clear  and  blue  just  above  the  horizon  one 
hundred  and  fifty  kilometers  northward 
— to  be  lost  again  in  a veil  of  clouds. 
We  often  overtook  many  herds  grazing 
about  an  occasional  ranch,  few  of  which 
carry  over  two  thousand  head. 

One  late  afternoon  we  came  to  a little 
rancho  named,  after  its  patron  saint,  San 
Pedro,  a fresco  of  whom  decorated  the 
whitewashed  adobe  wall  over  the  door. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  I had  the  water 
boiled  and  obtained  fresh  milk,  my  prin- 
cipal beverage.  In  the  dining-room, 
which  also  served  as  a bedroom,  a sign 
in  Spanish  notified  occupants  that  “It 
is  prohibited  to  put  beasts  [hoofed  ani- 
mals] in  this  room,’’  and  equally  humor- 
ous were  the  realistic  mural  decorations: 
in  continued  striking  realism,  scenes  and 
objects  were  depicted  in  kaleidoscopic 
effect  and  with  almost  cubist  indecency 
of  color. 

After  supper  I wandered  alone  through 
the  delicate  grasses  into  the  big  open- 
ness. The  golden  orb  of  noonday  had 
changed  to  brass,  brushing  with  saffron 
the  edges  of  the  slaty  clouds,  which 
slowly  drifted  below  the  horizon,  leaving 
the  great  red  lantern  suspended  in  the 
ephemeral  purple  dusk-lignt  of  the  trop- 
ics. Then  Nature  transposed  her  key, 
flowed  a silver-blue  over  lagoon,  sky, 
and  plain,  etched  delicately  an  arc  of 
silver,  and  touched  in  the  stars  of  night, 
until  the  heavens  swarmed  with  myriads 
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of  diamond  chalices,  and  set  the  savan- 
nas alive  with  the  fireflies’  golden  light. 
A vampire  fluttered  noiselessly  by,  in  a 
wood  copse  there  glowed  green  a weird 
flare  of  swamp  gas — an  uncanny  will-o’- 
the-wisp — the  spirit  wraith,  perhaps,  of 
the  cruel  Lopez  de  Aguirre,  whose  bloody 
deeds  and  adventures  are  among  the 
most  dramatic  episodes  of  Venezuelan 
history.  The  people  of  the  llanos  will 
tell  you  that  the  soul  of  “The  Tyrant” 
still  wanders  in  the  savannas  like  a 
flame  that  flies  at  the  approach  of  men. 
A bird  trilled  a belated  vesper,  a cicada 
sizzed  in  reminder  of  the  heated  day, 
frogs  peeped  and  insects  hummed  a soft 
refrain.  Such  are  the  Venezuelan  llanos 
when  sunset  turns  to  night. 

Suddenly  there  broke  upon  this  field- 
orchestra  the  angry,  trombone  bellow  of 
a bull  off  to  the  right,  then  another  to 
the  left,  both  between  me  and  the 
posada.  Flat  in  the  long  grass  I lay 
motionless  and  listened  to  challenge  after 
challenge;  heard  the  vicious  thudding 
as  they  pawed  the  turf,  their  nostrils 
blowing  heavy  breaths  as  they  nosed 
the  ground.  Two  dark  shapes  humped 
against  the  sky  and  like  muttering  thun- 
der-clouds drew  together — a roar,  and 
the  ground  shook  as  they  met  with 
deadening  thud  of  bone  and  crack  of 
horn.  Again  and  again  they  drew  off, 
crashed,  and  with  locked  horns  strug- 
gled for  supremacy.  Stealthily,  with 
a sharp  lookout  for  other  cattle,  I 
crawled  flat  to  the  posada  inclosure. 
Morning  showed,  by  the  tom-up  ground, 
how  terrific  a struggle  had  taken  place — 
many  such  being  fatal. 

Gradually  one  ridge  of  foothills  after 
another  crept  up  over  the  horizon  and 
beyond  the  cordilleras  of  the  Andes.  We 
often  rode  in  drenching  torrents,  during 
which  storks  and  cattle  stood  weirdly 
humped  and  motionless.  The  twisting 
Guarico  crossed  and  recrossed  our  trail, 
its  floods  rising  in  some  places  forty  feet, 
making  its  fords  among  the  most  danger- 
ous of  the  llanos.  Sometimes  we  ferried 
across,  swimming  the  animals  beside  a 
canoe. 

In  a rancho  patio  the  temperature  reg- 
istered 89°  at  9 p.m.  and  78°  just  before 
sunrise.  Eating  and  drinking  with  my 
swollen  lips  became  an  ordeal;  Fermine 
suffered  from  varicocele  on  a leg  (the 
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result  of  i can  he  bite  when  a lad),  while  the  shadow  of  La  Merest,  whose  bell  had 
the  animals,  unused  to  the  harder  '■■'deep-toned  its  notes  for  two  hundred 
ground,  ba^ide)i'elp^ii|;;5i^e|hn2ai;  ktthi!  . years,  I found  thife  home  of  the  registrar,, 

Seiuu  Lutz  Dias.  Fromhim  I jegfiHtu 
much  shout  this  old  llano  city,  settled 
over  three  hundred  years  ago,  hut  ■whose 
early  records  had  been  burned  during 
the  war  of  independence.  Despite  Cata- 
bem/s-  isfilarjifniv  H umboldt  found  hbirfe*. 
oyer  a eifptpty  ago,  a stergoptiain  in 
which  views  of  the  leading  capitals  of 
EtirUpe  were  exhibited,  ami  he  tells  of  a 
ho  had  invented  an  elvt- 
m arises 


ward  eagerly  turcaebjng  Calahozo,  the: 

Capital  thy  State  of  Guanco  and  resi- 
dence of  t he  rJre>idrr)te,t>fciWr;d  Gimojri- 
’ ’fThg  stuttered  ptJpuiarion  of  the  .llanos 
Aeyittntilapes  if n little  nutlyiiag  villages 
about  the  ftw  rtdvns.  At  last,  beyond 
thi*  little  villages  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Ffinidad.  the) Cathedra  1 dome  and  San 

rose  above  thtjs  pfks  Sgnuf  ... ^ 

screening ;.Cabho?:o.  Many  of  the  gana~  erical  machine  through  r 
' d<?  t aiy (eat j and  lianeros  have  by  Franklin  and  Lafottd 
their  homes  in  these  villages,  for.  Gala-  Evening  found  me  in  the  old  Spanish 
boko’s  wealth  depends  bn  the  herds  rhansiob  of  Generid  Gmiom  with  its  laps 
which  pasture  on  the  neighboong  say  any  ping  fountain  in  the  pretty  patio  and 
was.  • v T. yyl.v^v'. ughtydcandelabra  iellectitig  ffom  the 

When  passing  by  thy  tdd  Spanish  hoar-  walls: the  nuHtov  gold,  Morocco  red,  and. 
trf,  or  jail,  to. see  the  Ptesidente.  a guard  green  of  marvelous  tooled  leather  of 
motioned  vigorously  htbjr#d  nu  yi  the  Castilian  days.  Calabbzo  was  left  with 
edge  of  the  brick-tile  sidewalk.  That  1 pleasant  memories  ami  with  animals 
was  suspected  uf  being  a rtviducimunn  newly  ibutF  abd  we  were  soon  ambling 
and  was  being  ordered  tty  detour  ip  :the  by  t$pf  iittfe.  pueblo  cd  ftystjo.  Here, 
muddy  street  in  passing  the  portal  as  its  San  Fernando  and  in  the  rnoun- 
daw  ned  suddenly  upon  me  when  the  rsnnrs  south  of  the  Apurv.  hulls-  are  Used 
guard,  started  to  run  me  through  with  for  riding  and  Feather- shod  cargodoas 
bis  .bayonet, - and  an  ofheyr,.  drawing,  his  (cargo  bullocks)  wend  their  steady  nay 
sword,  sprang  from  tby  entrance.  on  long  fourneysvtheir  hoofy  being  kept 

“Sehor,  where  is  the  .Rtesulentc  r”  I front  spieaduig  on  the  rocky  trails  by 
inquired,  displaying  an  ufhvuil  letter,  leather  straps, 

The  officer  lifted  Ids  cap  and  replied;  the  We  passed  over  a htIL  left  the  llanos 
guard  saluted  and  S passed  on:  Under  beh  yri  dy ^pidii-lghtgred:  the  fertile  zone  of 

the  higher  table-lands 
and  valleys.  M Och 

^ : — — "") . could  he  written  of 

^ that  thickly  wooded 

G ..  . '.Vr'-'V-,-.:  mountain  country 

~ iti^.theEltter  nurrWerh 

t aitges  yof  the  Andes, 
bus*  lay  Ca- 
gua,'  whieh  wfe.  reached 
at  dusk.  The  trains 
of  a little  Gemtan- 
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built  railroad  puff  their  way  at  intervals 
through  the  wild  Andean  fastnesses  be- 
tween Cagua  and  Caracas.  Cagua  being 
a horse-trading  town,  I expected  to  sell 
my  animals  and  take  train  to  Caracas. 
Early  next  morning  some  ganaderos^and 
horse-traders  awaited  me,  contemplating 
sagely  the  thinned  out  animals  and  offer- 
ing fabulously  low  prices. 

“Senor,  your  train,  it  goes  soon,”  one 
remarked;  ‘‘you  will  get  less  if  you  leave 
them  to  be  sold  for  you.” 

“They’ll  be  ridden  to  Caracas.” 

“ Que,  hombre ! the  mountains  are  dan- 
gerous; you  may  meet  atorantes  (ban- 
dits), and  you  take  two,  three  days  to 
Caracas;  perhaps  not  at  all.”  As  Fer- 
mine  saddled  up,  the  mercury  rapidly 
rose  in  the  forenoon  heat,  so  did  the 
offers.  Fermine  had  stipulated,  for  rea- 
sons of  his  own,  that  Cagua  should  be 
his  farthermost  point,  but  accompanied 
me  to  the  next  hamlet,  and  in  the  early 
morning  twilight  at  a lonely  spot 
where  the  Andes  frowned  above  us 
I bade  Adios  puts!  to  my  faithful 
vaqueano,  who  turned  Hero  Dolce  back 
to  the  great  llanos  from  which  they 
came. 

The  hard  ride  winding  higher  and 
higher  across  the  Andes  led  tnrough  a 
supreme  wonderland.  Below,  a little 
plantation  snuggled  in  the  green  lap  of 
the  valley;  across  it  another  range  was 
seared  with  many  ravines — places  where 
rivers  began.  Despite  the  horse-traders’ 
contention,  I determined  to  make  Cara- 
cas that  night,  as  steamer  connections  at 
La  Guayra  had  to  be  considered. 

Over  the  divide  in  thundering  storm- 
clouds,  then  down  the  long  decline, 
harder  than  the  up-pull,  we  trailed  be- 
neath the  shade  of  yuccas — the  maguey, 
from  whose  fibers  the  natives  make 
cords,  one  of  which  sustained  the  Cara- 
cas cathedral  clock — a weight  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds — for  fifteen 
years.  The  saffron  sunlight  suffused  the 
thickly  wooded  slopes,  the  rosa-del- 
monte  spread  gaudily  its  thyrsi  of  purple 
flowers  from  among  pines  and  gigantic 
fig-trees,  whose  dark,  serpentine  limbs 
were  often  bound  in  festoons  of  moss  and 
climbing  vines.  Overhead  mangoes,  like 
Hesperidean  apples,  hung  on  delicate 
silver  threads  among  the  red  jasmine- 
trees  and  huge  clusters  of  arborescent 


ferns — all  in  strange  and  fascinating  con- 
trast to  the  heat-soaked  llanos. 

Through  Los  Teques,  where  Losada 
defeated  the  Teques  Indians,  favoring, 
urging  on  the  tired,  vampire-bitten 
horses,  I jogged  along  the  Rio  Guayre 
down  the  long  reach  of  lonely  wooded  val- 
ley, beneath  the  dense  foliage  of  which 
few  beams  of  the  new  moon  leaked. 

Thud!  — scrape!  Thud!  — scrape! 
hoofed  the  tired  horses.  Thump ! thump! 
clumped  my  heavy  boots,  as  often  be- 
side them  mile  after  mile  was  wearily, 
monotonously  sliced  off.  A halt  to 
tighten  cinch  and  hitch-rope — when  only 
the  lisping  purl  of  the  Guayre  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  darkness.  The  drooped 
heads  suddenly  flung  high,  and  with  nos- 
trils dilated  and  snorts  of  fear  the  horses 
crowded  me  against  the  steep  mountain 
wall,  and  in  the  saddle  they  were  con- 
trolled with  difficulty.  Even  had  my 
ears  failed  to  catch  a long,  low,  half- 
laughing cry,  I would  have  surmised  that 
they  had  scented  a jaguar  on  the  night 
breeze.  For  miles  the  creature  followed 
us,  skulking  along  the  road  edges  and 
through  the  woods,  where  occasionally 
its  two  orbs  glowed  from  between  the 
bushes,  but  just  before  we  passed 
through  the  little  Caracan  suburb  of  An- 
timano  it  disappeared. 

The  last  two  miles  into  the  city,  sun- 
burned and  mud-begrimed,  I finally  led 
the  spent  steeds  slowly  afoot.  The  jour- 
ney from  the  Apure  had  been  a hard  one 
on  the  horses,  and  that  last  day  they  had 
brought  me  over  sixty  miles  of- moun- 
tain travel.  The  valley  widened,  so  did 
the  starlit  reach  above;  the  half-moon 
crept  from  behind  the  mountain  set- 
ting and  far  ahead  in  the  vale  of  San 
Francisco  glimmered  the  lights  of  beau- 
tiful Caracas,  into  which  I led  the  worn- 
out  animals. 

People  lingered  late  in  the  plaza  be- 
low. F ar  southward,  nature  was  drench- 
ing the  earth,  floods  were  creeping  over 
the  vast  lowlands,  and  soft  breezes  were 
fanning  the  undulating,  grassy  plains; 
Fermine  and  Hero  Dolce  were  steadily 
jogging  along,  the  cattle  were  still  on  the 
drive.  “H’oh'—h’ah!  H’oh!—h’ah!” 
the  echoes  increased  to  a terrific  homily 
— it  was  only  the  intermittent,  feverish 
clanging  of  the  bells  from  the  near-by 
bullet-pitted  tower  of  the  Cathedral. 
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The  Tobacco  Famine  at  Tamarac 

'A-  * •-*.  f 

By  FORREST  CRISSBV 

'!’'•«  ■ • • vprion,  tht-  Ain't  l offered  mv  hack  (or  a sea Urifif- 

■ i •,  population  board?  Any  other  feller  ever  go  that 
itt  was  gath-  far  for  row?  And,  Peachey,  if  I hadn't 

»r«T  AitwW  the  glowing  been  tied  to  rhe  from  birth 

; BimVgcn-  with  an  unnatur.d  hi-<-iu*|$(|t»  in  nn 
ai  ■ . • yussitig  the  drrnkjn'  appetite,  I'd  saenbet:  my  thirst 

a*.»j  rmprete-  on  the  altar  of  affection— cm’  I guess 
• • rpi  i ; optdis  of  the,  that  'd  make  some  hit  with  you ! That's 

jack -pines.  what  tomes  of  havin'  virtue  that’s  toe* 

The  exception  was  Tip . Banning.  tv-  almighty  previous— you  can’t  play  it  off* 
fifed’  wh'o  Wav  sitting  in  ae.iinst  am  thirty!*/ 

the  kfVcl.cn  of  t aniarar's  besr  boarding-  Then  ■■  Peachey  trained'  her  teasing 
hfutsev  Ittoking  ibngiirig.ly  ayrdsy  the  fable  eyie*  on  .this  sucrifioaily  disposed  suitor 
into  thi  gray  cy./.s  IVaehev  >h<;  l'n-  and  mildly  in-|i.tu*:d,  ''Smobe,  don't 
attainable, Be  had  put  in  enough  tinie  you?” 

at  that  pursuit.  once  h-,  had  quit  the  ’T  J£<jt  you,  Peachey!  I got  vow!” 
Woods  and  published  h/ii/inwinrum  of  jydttd  'ljpt  JbynttiStyt  ^iid  ne  leaped  to  his 
.settling  down,  to  have  wasWrrd  all  the  feet  and  started  around  the.  table  in  3 
mysteries  of  a modern  choking-school.  way  that  made  tbe  gjfl  Itft  a warning 
ftut  -he  'hadn't  .mastered  anything — at  hand  and  cry  "Steady,  Tip!  Don't 
least  nor  irt  that  kityiitn?  fiis  failure  get  reckless!”' 

hiiin.  At  winch  the  admonished  timber- 

viaa>ic.  hercy  Ptyactheyv"  he  suddenly  cruiser  seated  himself again,  drew  from 
blurted  -out,  ’’what’s  the  matter  with  his  porker  a far  ‘’combination  ” plug, 

■ , me,  anyhow?  ■ .■  ?/7ry  won't:  you  maft.y  and  gravely  deposited  ■ it  in  the  f ygn rer 
me?  Ain't  1 your  kmd?  What  makes  of  the  table,  along  wuh  his  pipe, 
you  keep  string  t if  ok-  done,  hke  tfiiy?  ” 't  off  re,  right.  PcacheVT'  fit  observed;. 
.There  ain’t  a rhinguri  earth6 1 Without  fcisiftg  his  eyes  from  the  reo 

dv»  fi>i  yoo,  :md  you  know  u.  Why,  tangle,  of  Sweet  Heath.tr,  *viPs  a sukroro 
' Td  1.1  get  <b,wn  oil  no  hands  and  rhfng  when  a man  that  has.  found  sobi.  , 
knees  and  jet  ypu  use  my  shoulders  in  the  filthy  weed  lor  Twenty  years 
fot  a scouring -board f would  - if  you'd  shoves  ,t  across  the  table  and  WV  S good- 
,«>nly'.  . . ” by.  Bein’  a wmnan,  you  can’t  possibly 

IVaohey  rnade  a quiT.  J b-  a r Tip's'  understand'  what  yo'u’re. demandin'.-  It 

face  wt tli  her  VDmnng-ebith;  “A  cne,  ain’t  a thing  for  a woman  to  know  except 

^uu  would !”  she  r>:rort<;d.  ' ! h o'- u i\.,s  in  intuition.  Bur  l know  . 1 was  out 

you /'//(mi.”  .Then'  Mw.y  ygriOiM*.  she  .of-tc  lor  three  .days  when  T Was  lost  in 
Added  ” But.  Tip  Banning,  I ' ve  p u l he  woods.  My  w hole  in  rerest  in  feel  in’ 

now.  It  and  the  kid  brother  t'  look  cdfi  rm  way  our  to  a settlement  centered  in 

ho.  and  it's  gout'  fry  take .-something  what  i vejusr  pur  on  the  tabic.  Couldn’t 
- Jiv..n!e>,  conversation  to  ptit . ny/  out'  d|  think  of  anything  else.  .starvation 
the  boarding-house  hnsini  ss.  i like  vote  wasn't  a tickle  corapated  tvjr, 
ail  ric.hr.  Do  i let  anybody  chr.  hold  “Now  } make  |fii*  Vre  deposit  with 
down  a chair  in  my  HiuTieft  sevoujrughr.s-  yuu  on  condition  that  so  hmg  mf  l don’ t 
a week/;  fit  ft  !bv  U'O  lias,  some  use.  the  weed  Tin  to  be  troatyd  fair  as 
pr<nd  ^ some.  !hi'r<g  solid  to  go'em'  — bciore  your  promised  ufr  intended,  w ith  the 
- 1 ” riehts  and  privileges'  there Wto • pernun- 

” Nantfi  it !”  I ip  shousyd.  ‘’Narfit  it!  in’;  but  when . I use-  tobacco  again — (if 
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I do) — it’s  all  off  between  us,  and  I 
make  a clean  default  on  my  claim/’ 

While  he  spoke  he  had  not  taken  his 
eyes  from  the  plug  that  his  forefinger 
had  been  twirling  on  the  table;  now  he 
glanced  up  with  a smile  of  challenging 
audacity  as  he  pushed  the  black  object 
across  the  table  and  waited  almost 
breathlessly  to  see  if  she  accepted  it — 
and  the  terms! 

Her  cheeks  were  a shade  whiter  than 
peachey  as  she  reached  for  the  plug, 
walked  to  the  mantel-shelf,  and  dropped 
it  and  the  pipe  softly  into  the  old  clock 
that  her  father  had  brought  from  Con- 
necticut. She  tossed  her  head  a bit  as 
she  observed: 

“Somehow  I don’t  feel  the  chains  of 
any  new  responsibilities  weighin’  me 
down.  Now  go  ’long  down  to  the  store 
and  get  that  boy.  He  ought  to  be  in  bed 
instead  of  stickin’  around  with  a bunch 
of  old  loafers.” 

“I  realize  that  it’s  up  to  me,”  he 
remarked  as  he  buttoned  his  mackinaw, 
“to  show  you  from  time  to  time  that 
I’m  in  the  strait-and-narrow,  an’  I’ll 
be  right  there  with  the  goods,  Peachey, 
at  close  range.” 

“Oh,  I’ve  got  smellers,”  retorted  the 
girl;  “you  couldn’t  fool  me  across  the 
table.  Now  hurry!” 

As  Tip  moved  toward  the  door  he 
laughed  back.  “I  ain’t  goin’  to  fool  you. 
Not  me!  I’m  goin’  to  invite  the  most 
searchin’  investigation,  with  tests  every 
time  I catch  you  behind  the  pantry 
door.” 

He  turned  around  and  came  back 
slowly.  “I  got  a blame  good  notion  to 
make  the  first  test  right  now,”  he  said, 
grimly. 

But  Peachey  made  a threatening 
stroke  at  him  with  her  scouring-rag,  and 
he  retreated  through  the  door.  She 
could  hear  him  whistling  “The  Girl  I 
Left  Behind  Me.” 

Just  before  the  happy  cruiser  reached 
the  store,  the  most  sensational  happen- 
ing in  the  history  of  Tamarac  had  de- 
scended upon  it  as  quietly  as  the  dove 
of  peace.  Old  Spence  Martin  had  been 
saying  that  the  big  snowfall  had  shut 
Tamarac  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  completely  as  if  its  inhabitants  had 
been  cast  up  on  Robinson  Crusoe’s 


island,  and  that  it  would  be  a fortnight — 
perhaps  two  of  them — before  any  engine 
could  possibly  fight  its  way  over  the  spur 
that  ran  up  from  Star  City,  seventy-five 
miles  below.  Then  his  hand  had  moved 
mechanically  to  his  pocket,  withdrawn 
itself  empty,  and  he  had  remarked  to 
Bim,  “Gimme  a slab  o’  Blackstrap.” 

Bim  pottered  and  fumbled  about  the 
ledge  behind  the  counter  while  Tip  Ban- 
ning made  his  way  into  the  circle  about 
the  stove  and  Uncle  Ira  Shattuck  started 
in  to  tell  of  the  big  snow  back  in  Maine 
when  he  was  a boy.  Bim  was  derisively 
known  as  Captain  Spry,  and  even  his 
most  irritable  and  impatient  customers 
never  expected  to  be  served  with  any- 
thing approaching  promptness.  How- 
ever, the  patience  of  Spencer  Martin 
finally  gave  out  and  he  exclaimed : 

“Ain’t  you  ever  goin’  t’  bring  that 
t’baccer?  This  here  store  reminds  me 
of  the  succotash  that  mother  used  to 
make — s’many  things  misplaced  in  it — ” 

Something  in  the  baffled  vacancy  of 
the  storekeeper’s  face,  spotlighted  by  the 
tallow  candle  that  flared  and  flickered 
with  each  step,  cut  short  the  tart  com- 
ments of  the  caustic  Spence.  Instantly 
his  keen  old  eyes  took  note  of  the  fact 
that  Bim’s  lean  left  hand,  held  before 
the  candle  flame  as  a wind-shield,  was 
empty,  and  that  evidently  he  had  failed 
to  iocate  the  stock  of  tobacco  and  was 
going  to  continue  his  search  in  the  store- 
room— which  wTas  known  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tamarac  as  Bim’s  Museum. 
The  suggestion  of  an  awful  possibility 
suddenly  dawned  upon  Spence,  and  for 
once  he  held  his  tongue  long  enough  to 
hear  the  stooped  old  storekeeper  mutter: 

“Queer  I can’t  find  that  box  of  plug.” 

There  was  a suspicious  and  unfamiliar 
mildness  in  the  tone  of  the  transplant- 
ed Connecticut  Yankee  as  he  took  the 
candle  out  of  Bim’s  shaking  hand  and 
quietly  suggested: 

“Lemme  help  you  look  for  it,  Si. 
Let’s  go  back  to  the  storeroom.” 

Once  the  door  was  closed  between 
them  and  the  group  about  the  stove, 
Spence  snarled: 

“If  you  don’t  dig  up  some  t’baccer, 
Cap’n  Spry,  this  here  God-forsaken  hole 
in  the  no’th  snows  is  goin’  to  see  the 
damnedest  time  in  all  its  history.  An’ 
it’ll  be  the  hottest  place  for  Silas  Bim 
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mentioned  in  the  whole  Bible.  Why — 
you  scatter-brained  old  fool! — it  hain’t 
occurred  to  you  that  Tamarac  is  cut  off 
from  the  world  for  mebbe  a month  to 
come,  and  that  if  you  don’t  dig  up  some 
t’baccer  here  we’ll  all  be  hangin’  out 
our  tongues  fer  a taste  of  the  weed? 
Hain’t  thought  o’  that,  have  you?” 

Placing  the  candle  on  the  head  of  a 
cracker-barrel,  he  drew  out  a wallet,  un- 
wound its  wrappings,  and  extracted  two 
dollars,  which  he  thrust  into  the  store- 
keeper’s shaking  hand  as  he  continued: 

‘‘Now  they’s  just  one  thing  fer  you  to 
remember:  and  that  is  that  Spencer 
Martin  has  paid  fer  two  dolla’s  wuth  o’ 
Blackstrap — an’  paid  fer  it  cash  in  ad- 
vance. I guess  I cut  my  teeth  on  a plug; 
leastways  I can’t  scursely  remember 
when  I learned  to  chew.  An’  I ain’t 
spent  a wakin’  hour  since  ’thout  it. 
Lord!  Just  to  think  of  bein’  without 
makes  me  ...” 

But  the  prospective  sufferings  of 
Spence  Martin  in  the  tortures  of  a to- 
bacco famine  were  left  undescribed,  for 
at  that  moment  the  storeroom  door  was 
flung  open  and  the  awakened  tobacco- 
consumers  of  Tamarac  were  pushing 
through  like  a spring  flood. 

“You  don’t  mean  t’  tell  me,”  shouted 
Uncle  Ira  Shattuck,  “that  you’ve  run 
out  of  tobacco,  and  not  a pound  of  goods 
cornin’  in  till  spring,  mebby?  Why,  a 
storekeeper  that ’d  put  a town  in  such  a 
fix  oughter  be  tarred  an’  feathered!” 

“Ee  t’ink  ’e  better  find  de  tobac’,” 
grimly  suggested  Big  Nels,  the  cross- 
eyed Swede,  who  had  been  the  terror  of 
trie  vanished  logging-camp. 

“Easy,  easy,”  said  Tip,  in  his  quietest 
tones.  “ Let’s  go  back  to  the  stove  an’ 
talk  it  over.  We’ve  got  to  see  that 
everybody  has  a square  deal.  Come 
along,  boys.”  And  Tip  led  the  way  back 
to  the  council-fire. 

Spence  Martin,  however,  fell  behind 
and  lingered  in  the  storeroom  until  the 
exit  of  the  candle  left  the  place  in  total 
darkness.  Then  he  joined  the  group 
about  the  stove  just  as  Tip  seated  him- 
self on  the  edge  of  the  counter  and  re- 
marked: 

“Looks  like  it  was  up  to  me  to  call 
this  here  meetin’  t’  order.  All  I want 
t’  say  is  that  we’d  ought  t’  pervide  for 
fair  play  all  round.  And  the  time  to  do 


that’s  right  at  the  start.  I been  without 
tobacco  once,  out  in  the  woods,  an’  I 
ot  so  much  bad  blood  in  forty-eight 
ours  that  I wanted  to  fight  myself  with 
a cant-hook.  Now  ...” 

“Oh,  I see  what  you’re  up  to,”  cut  in 
Spencer  Martin,  leaning  above  the  barrel 
of  salt  fish  and  shaking  his  finger  under 
the  nose  of  the  retired  timber-cruiser. 
“You  just  happen  to  be  out  of  t’baccer 
yourself.  Now  ain’t  that  so?  Ain’t  it?” 

“Y-e-s,”  confessed  Tip,  “but  . . . ” 

“An’  you’re  about  to  propose — in  the 
interest  o’  fair  play,  o’  course! — that  we 
make  a common  pot  an’  divide  up,  even, 
all  round.  Ain’t  that  so,  too?” 

“Y-e-s.” 

“Uh-ha!  Just  what  I thought.  D’ye 
think  the  men  of  Tamarac  that’s  got  a 
little  plug  stowed  away  in  their  pockets 
are  goin’  to  let  you  work  that  game  on 
’em,  young  man?  Not  that  anybody 
knows  of!  Not  till  the  frost’s  out  o’ 
the  ground  in  the  spring.  Now  I happen 
to  be  out  of  t’baccer  myself — but  I ain’t 
got  the  gall  to  propose  anything  like  that 
t’ m’  neighbors.  You  heard  me  call  fer 
t’baccer’  fore  anybody  suspected  that 
this  crazy  old  loon  here  had  let  the  Por- 
cupine Lake  gang  get  away  with  the  last 
pound  in  his  stock.  If  any  is  found  in 
this  store,  I’ve  got  the  first  call — ” 

“Oh,  you  shet  up!  Let’s  hear  from 
Tip,”  interrupted  tne  sawyer. 

“Go  ahead.  You  got  the  floor.  Speak 
up,  Tip,”  came  from  several  members 
of  the  semicircle  about  the  stove. 

“Well,”  answered  Tip,  “just  as  Spence 
says,  I ain’t  got  enough  tobacco  to  make 
a chew  for  an  undersized  grasshopper, 
an’  I’m  goin’  to  propose  that  every  man 
here  shell  out  what  he’s  got  an’  dump 
it  into  a jack-pot,  along  with  everything 
in  the  store  that  smells  like  smokin’, 
chewin’,  or  snuff.  But  just  to  show  that 
I ain’t  lookin’  for  anything  to  pack  my 
own  pipe,  I’ll  agree,  before  this  here 
cloud  o’  witnesses,  not  to  use  the  filthy 
weed  till  the  next  train  pulls  into  Tam- 
arac. An’  I also  propose  that  this  whole 
business  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a com- 
mittee of  three  that  ’ll  make  a search  o’ 
the  store  an’  put  into  the  pot  all  the 
tobacco  they  can  dig  up — to  be  parceled 
out  with  the  other,  share  an’  share  alike, 
all  kinds,  to  all  the  men  in  Tamarac 
’ceptin’  myself.” 
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"I’ll  agree  to  that,”  said  Uncle  Ira 
Shattuck,  slowly  drawing  a mutilated 
plug  from  his  pocket  and  handing  it  to 
the  chairman,  “provided  that  Silas  Bim 
is  shut  out  from  the  pool  ’thout  a smell 
for  his  part.  A wool  - gatherin’  old 
wooden-head  that  would  put  an  innocent 
and  trustin’  community  into  such  a hole 
as  this  ain’t  goin’  to  be  let  off  ’thout  pun- 
ishment if  I can  help  it.” 

This  motion  carried  by  common  con- 
sent, and  Tip  Banning  suddenly  found 
himself  in  command  of  Tamarac’s  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  with  Big  Nels  and 
Uncle  Ira  as  associates.  The  search  was 
then  officially  begun.  Its  thoroughness 
was  so  appalling  that  the  proprietor  was 
moved  to  protest: 

“You  ain’t  goin’  to  paw  over  every- 
thing in  this  whole  place,  be  you?  I 
won’t  be  able  to  find  a thing  ...” 

“You  hain’t  now  and  never  was!” 
snapped  Uncle  Ira.  “You  got  goods 
here  that  you  hain’t  seen  since  you 
opened  up.” 

“I  guess  we’ll  have  to  charge  you 
something  for  cleanin’  house,  Bim,”  Tip 
laughed.  “Anyhow,  your  store’s  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee — an’  we’re  goin’ 
to  make  a clean  job  of  it.  We’re  goin’ 
t’  find  every  ounce  o’  the  weed  in  this 
shop.  Tamarac’s  goin'  to  need  some  of 
the  filthy  during  the  next  fortnight,  and 
need  it  mighty  bad,  too!” 

Fifteen  men  watched  the  progress  of 
that  search,  as  it  moved  from  shelf  to 
shelf,  with  all  the  hungry  intensity  that 
ever  shone  in  the  faces  of  searchers  for 
lost  jewels,  seekers  after  buried  treasure, 
or  desert  strays  looking  for  water.  As 
Tip  chanced  to  glance  over  his  shoulder 
and  caught  the  wolfishness  with  which 
every  movement  of  the  committee  was 
being  watched,  he  laughed. 

“Say, you’re  a solemn-lookin’  bunch.” 

“They  ain’t  no  tobacco  goin’  to  go 
astray  here  an’  get  slid  into  a committee- 
man’s pocket  or  be  pushed  away  where 
it  can  be  pulled  out  later,”  retorted 
Jared  Bolles,  the  blacksmith. 

“You  just  crowd  up  close,”  urged  Tip, 
“so’s  you  can  be  sure  the  committee 
ain’t  gettin’  away  with  any.  We  invite 
inspection,  as  the  auctioneer  says.  An’ 
I’m  goin’  to  lock  the  door  so  that  every- 
body ’ll  be  obliged  to  stick  around  and  ’ 
see  this  thing  through.  Besides,  it  ’ll 
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give  you  married  men  an  excuse  that 
will  square  you  at  home.” 

About  one  o’clock  the  latch  of  the 
front  door  wiggled  timidly.  Tip  turned 
the  key  and  admitted  willowy  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin, whose  thin  old  face,  framed  in  coils 
of  a white  “fascinator,”  looked  an  age- 
yellowed  medallion  of  woe. 

“Oh,  Spencer,”  she  wailed,  “what  has 
happened  ? I never  thought  ...” 

Tip,  placed  a chair  by  the  stove  and 
explained  to  Mrs.  Martin  the  distinguish- 
ed predicament  in  which  Tamarac 
found  itself.  Then  an  inspiration  came 
to  him.  Why  not  keep  the  women,  too  ? 
Perhaps  Peachey  would  come  with  the 
others,  if  she  thought  enough  of  him. 
He  was  King  for  a Night,  and  if  she 
came  and  was  compelled  to  remain  with 
the  rest  of  the  populace,  she  would  have 
a chance  to  see  with  her  own  eyes  how 
he  could  hold  down  a kingly  job.  So 
he  added : “ I guess  you’ll  nave  to  stay 
till  the  search  is  over,  Mrs.  Martin.  It’s 
the  rule  that  nobody  is  to  go  out  that 
door  to-night  till  this  thing  is  all  clean- 
ed up.” 

The  faded  eyes  of  Mrs.  Martin  sud- 
denly brightened.  There  had  not  been 
such  excitement  in  Tamarac  since  its 
foundation. 

Half  an  hour  later  there  was  a sudden 
stamping  outside,  followed  by  a lusty 
rattle  of  the  latch  and  a whack  upon  the 
door  that  made  its  panes  jingle.  Uncle 
Ira  jumped  nervously. 

Again  Tip  did  the  honors.  He  was 
brushed  aside  by  a masculine  frame  in 
skirts. 

“Shattuck,”  shouted  a voice  that 
would  have  made  militant  suffrage  in 
Merrie  England  instantly  triumphant, 
“do  you  know  what  time  it  is?  The  idee 
of  the  first  professin’  Christian  in  Tam- 
arac skylarkin’  around  at  this  hour!  You 
come  home  with  me.  I got  something 
to  say  to  you.  I’ll  ...” 

“Now,  Betsey,  be  calm,”  meekly 
fended  Uncle  Ira. 

“I’ll  Betsey  you!”  shouted  his  stal- 
wart wife.  “You  shet  y’r  mouth  an’ 
march  right  along  with  me.” 

Tip  strove  with  an  incorrigible  grin. 
“Just  a minute,”  he  broke  in,  as  Mrs. 
Shattuck  started  after  her  husband  and 
he  looked  about  for  a hole  through  which 
to  escape.  “We’ve  kept  your  husband 
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here,  and  we’re  goin’  to  keep  you.  Take 
a seat  and  I’ll  tell  you  about  it.  Let 
me  lock  the  door  first.” 

But  he  did  not  turn  the  key,  for  his 
alert  eye  caught  sight  of  two  figures 
floundering  through  the  snow  toward  the 
store.  There  was  no  mistake  about  it — 
Peachey  had  cared  enough  about  him  to 
come  out,  like  a married  woman  looking 
after  her  man!  That  was  going  some  for 
Peachey  the  Unattainable!  What  if  she 
did  appear  to  be  piloting  the  black- 
smith’s wife  through  the  drifts?  Didn’t 
he  know  that  Mrs.  Bolles  had  never 
thought  of  routing  out  anybody  for  com- 
pany on  such  an  errand  ? She  had  been 
on  too  many  Saturday-night  relief  expe- 
ditions for  tlvat. 

As  they  entered  the  circle  Tip  saw 
Peachey  nudge  her  companion,  who 
promptly  remarked:  “I  made  Peachey 
come  along  for  company.”  Then  Mrs. 
Bolles  waited  a moment  and  added, 
“Thank  goodness,  she’s  got  no  man  to 
look  after — the  wise  little  piece!” 

Before  Tip  could  fully  explain  the 
extraordinary  situation  to  the  latest  arri- 
vals, the  watchful  eye  of  Big  Nels  had 
detected  the  sly  hand  of  Spence  Martin 
reaching  back  of  his  chair  into  a pail  that 
was  half-hidden  by  a cask  of  herring  and 
a keg  of  nails. 

As  the  triumphant  Nels  closed  on  the 
offending  arm  with  a grip  that  brought 
out  a groan,  that  part  of  the  assemblage 
that  had  stood  in  nis  path  claimed  atten- 
tion. The  weeping  wife  of  the  victim  of 
the  assault  was  found  seated  in  the  box 
cuspidor — still  sobbing — while  the  pros- 
trate blacksmith  was  trying  to  untangle 
his  own  legs  from  those  of  the  stove. 

“Ee  caught  ’im,”  exclaimed  the  grin- 
ning Nels,  nolding  out  the  hand  of  old 
Spence  with  a spray  of  fine-cut  dripping 
from  his  guilty  fingers  and  from  his 
pocket. 

A full-grown  riot  has  swept  many  a 
lumber-camp  on  far  less  provocation 
than  the  sudden  and  forcible  seating  of  a 
cherished  wife  in  a sawdust  cuspidor,  the 
overturning  of  a husky  blacksmith,  and 
the  capture,  red-handed,  of  an  offender 
against  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the 
community.  Tip  saw  that  the  serenity 
of  his  kingship  was  at  stake  and  he  acted 
quickly. 

The  explosive  blacksmith  was  settled 


in  his  chair  as  suddenly  as  he  had  been 
ejected  from  it.  The  frantic  and  infuri- 
ated Martin,  clawing  like  a cat  hauled 
by  the  tail,  was  silenced  by  a shake  that 
made  his  three  teeth  chatter,  and  Big 
Nels  was  pushed  behind  the  counter  with 
a force  that  no  man  had  before  dared  to 
apply  to  his  mighty  person. 

‘Keep  still  an’  sit  tight,  everybody,” 
ordered  the  king-for-a-night  as  he  lifted 
the  pail  of  fine-cut  that  the  sly  Spence 
had  discovered  before  the  committee  had 
reached  the  floor  in  its  search.  “We’ve 
got  ladies  present  and  there  ain’t  goin’ 
to  be  any  mix-ups.  Don’t  anybody  try 
t’  start  anything,  either!  It  won’t  go. 
You’ve  picked  me  to  boss  this  thing  an’ 
I’m  goin’ t’  do  it ! There’s  goin’ t’  be  fair 
play  all  ’round.  Spence  Martin  has  been 
caught  tryin’ t’  sneak  fine-cut,  an’  so  he 
forfeits  his  share.  He’s  gettin’  off  easy 
at  that.” 

In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  the 
committee  finished  its  search.  The  net 
results  collected  on  the  counter  looked 
like  a week’s  nicotine  supply  for  a college 
athlete  in  training.  It  was  apportioned 
by  weight  among  the  watchful  men. 
Had  the  stuff  in  the  scale-pan  been  cut 
diamonds  Tip  could  not  have  done  the 
weighing  with  more  scrupulous  exact- 
ness. When  Ira  Shattuck  was  handed 
his  portion  he  looked  at  it  sadly  and 
remarked : 

“Lord!  Just  think  of  it!  Back  in 
Connecticut  I’ve  put  more’n  that  weight 
o’  good  tobacco  under  one  settin’  hen.” 

'“Shet  up,”  snarled  Spence  Martin.  ‘‘I 
don’t  want  t’  hear  any  o’  thet  kind  o’ 
talk.”  Then  he  leaned  closer  and  whis- 
pered, “I’ve  got  money  that’ll  talk,  Ira, 
an’  I’ll  give  you  ...” 

“You  hain’t  got  money  enough  t’  take 
an  ounce  o’  that  away  from  me — not  an 
ounce,”  came  the  quick  answer,  “an’ 
don’t  you  waste  time  tryin’ t’  tempt  me, 
neither.  There  hain’t  a speck  o’  differ- 
ence betwixt  one  dollar  an’  twenty  when 
it  comes  t’  buyin’  this.” 

Tip  and  Peachey  were  the  last  to  leave 
the  store.  They  paused  a moment  and 
looked  out  over  the  snow-locked  scene. 
With  a sweep  of  his  hand  Tip  indicated 
the  lights  that  gleamed  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  village. 

A week  later  the  tobacco  madness  had 
Tamarac  in  its  grip.  All  other  topics 
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were  forgotten.  Whenever  two  men  met 
the  famine  was  the  only  thought  in  mind. 

Mrs.  Bolles  sat  by  Peachey’s  stove, 
the  morning  of  the  seventh  famine  day, 
and  issued  the  latest  bulletin  on  its 
ravages: 

“This  town  is  tobacco  crazy.  There 
hain’t  a man  in  it  that  gives  a minute’s 
thought  to  anything  else.  Jared’s  share 
was  gone  the  third  day.  He  don’t  eat 
nor  sleep — just  prowls  through  the  house 
an’  bam  hunting  up  cast-off  clothes  an’ 
searchin’  the  pockets  for  crumbs  o’  the 
stuff.  He’s  chewin’  his  pockets  now. 
Ain’t  it  disgustin’ ! I dun’no’  but  it  makes 
bigger  fools  of  ’em  than  liquor.  Why, 
they’s  been  so  much  talk  about  it  that 
when  Big  Nels’s  wife  found  a scrap  of  it 
in  his  overalls  pocket  she  tried  it  herself. 
Said  she  was  just  possessed  to  see  what 
was  so  great  about  it  as  to  set  all  the 
men  crazy.  I found  out  about  it  because 
she  was  so  sick  she  had  to  take  to  bed 
and  send  for  me  to  look  after  the  baby.” 

Suddenly  Tip  entered.  “This  whole 
town  is  crazy,’  he  announced.  Tama- 
rac’s got  more  loony  men  in  it  for  the 
total  population  this  minute  than  any 
asylum  in  th’  state.  It  would  be  safer 
for  a man  t’  be  caught  red-handed  in 
murder  in  this  famine  town  than  t’  be 
found  with  a hunk  o’  tobacco  in  his  hip 
pocket.  If  this  thing  don’t  let  up  or  the 
relief  train  get  through  from  Star  City 
before  long,  there’s  goin’ t’  be  the  big- 
gest bunch  o’  fool  trouble  break  loose 
that  Tamarac  ever  saw.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Mrs.  Bolles;  “an’ 
from  what  I hear  talked,  you’re  goin’ t’ 
be  as  near  the  center  of  it  as  a hub  in  a 
wheel.  Spence  Martin’s  been  throwin’ 
out  remarks  that  you  seem  to  be  bearin’ 
up  under  the  strain  mighty  well.  He’s 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  you 
seem  t’  be  powerful  cheerful  for  a man 
sufferin’  the  tortures  of  privation  an’ 
famine.  An’  he  used  all  them  big  words 
an’  some  more  in  tellin’  it,  too.  Says 
that  a man  who  could  be  as  cocky  as 
you  are  an’  crack  jokes  at  your  sufferin’ 
neighbors  after  you’ve  used  tobacco  from 
boyhood  must  have  some  secret  source 
of  consolation  that’s  denied  the  rest. 
An’  he  hints  that  you  ain’t  leanin’  on  th’ 
consolations  of  religion,  either.  It  sure 
is  mighty  queer  how  this  craze  works. 
Why,  if  I do  say  it  to  your  face,  there 


wasn’t  a better  liked  or  more  trusted 
man  in  town  than  you,  Tip,  when  this 
started.  I’ve  heard  Jared  say  Tip  Ban- 
ning could  have  about  anything  in  Tam- 
arac, he  was  that  pop’lar.  Now,  Tip, 
there  ain’t  a man  here  that  don’t  suspect 
you  of  holdin’  out — an’  they’re  after  you 
— the  whole  pack  of  ’em.” 

“Shucks!”  exclaimed  Tip.  “I  hain’t 
got  an  ounce  o’  tobacco  an’  I hain’t  used 
any  since  the  hour  when  this  thing  broke 
loose  in  Bim’s  store.  I’d  swear  that  on 
a stack  of  Bibles  if  it  would  help  any. 
But  I know  I’m  bein’  watched,  all  right. 
This  moming  the  snow  under  every  win- 
dow of  this  house  was  trampled  down  as 
if  a herd  o’  deer  had  found  a fresh  salt- 
lick there.  But  so  long’s  I’ve  got  a clear 
conscience  I guess  I c’n  handle  the  crazy 
bunch,  all  right.” 

Peachey’s  eyes  sparkled  with  ill-con- 
cealed pride  at  this  statement.  She  had 
to  check  herself  sharply  to  keep  from 
saying:  “Tip’s  the  only  real  man  in  this 
whole  town.  He  quit  before  he  ever 
knew  there  was  a famine — quit  of  his 
own  accord,  and  just  because  The  wanted 
to  prove  he’d  give  up  anything  for  me.” 

Tip  would  stand  the  test — she  knew 
that!  And  when  she  saw  the  madness  to 
which  unsatisfied  cravings  for  the  weed 
drove  every  other  man  in  Tamarac,  and 
knew  that  the  head  on  Tip’s  broad, 
square  shoulders  was  steady — even  with 
a solid  block  of  temptation  right  within 
reach  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  clock — 
she  felt  that  there  was  more  manhood 
inside  of  Tip  Banning’s  mackinaw  than 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  jack-pine  country. 
If  old  Spence  Martin  and  the  other  men 
that  suspected  Tip  of  “secret  consola- 
tion” could  only  know  the  truth  about 
the  whole  thing! 

The  serpent  of  suspicion  entered 
Peachey’s  soul  so  insidiously  that  she 
would  have  denied  its  presence  to  her 
own  thorough-going  Scotch  conscience. 
When  the  impulse  came  to  her  to  take  a 
look  at  the  sacrificial  plug  in  the  bottom 
of  the  clock  there  was  not  a ghost  of  ex- 
pectation that  she  would  fail  to  find  it 
there — at  least  no  more  than  a very  thin, 
shadowy  ghost.  She  was  momentarily 
ashamed  of  the  impulse.  Then  she  rea- 
soned, “I  know  it’s  there — so  why  not 
look!” 
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Facing  things  was  the  foundation 
stone  of  Peachey's  philosophy.  All  her 
life  she  had  resolutely  demanded  “some- 
thing solid  to  go  on”  — and  stem  ne- 
cessity had  done  its  share  to  develop 
this  trait. 

So  when  she  faced  the  old  clock  and 
its  new  problem  she  brushed  sentiment 
aside  and  thrust  her  hand  inside  for  a 
reassuring  touch  of  the  plug  that  would 
give  her  substantial  proof  of  Tip’s  loy- 
alty. Then  she  would  smile  at  all  the 
suspicions  that  the  half-crazed  minds  of 
Tamarac  could  invent. 

As  her  fingers  searched  the  bottom  of 
the  clock  and  touched  only  the  key  her 
face  went  whiter  than  the  hour-dial  be- 
fore her.  The  plug  was  not  there.  Tip 
was  not  only  as  weak  a slave  to  tobacco 
as  the  rest  of  the  men,  but  he  was  a sneak 
in  the  bargain ! He  had  stolen  the  very 
thing  that  he  had  given  as  a pledge  and 
proof  of  his  affection.  He  had  violated 
the  token  of  their  betrothal. 

Although  Peachey  seldom  allowed  her- 
self the  luxury  of  tears,  she  would  un- 
doubtedly have  availed  herself  of  a full 
order  if  Tip  had  not  entered  the  kitchen 
at  the  instant  she  discovered  his  perfidy. 

“You  sneak!”  she  flared  at  him. 
“Don’t  you  dare  speak!  And  you  keep 
out  of  this  kitchen,  too.  If  you  knew 
how  I hate  you,  you’d  melt  with  shame!” 

“ Look  here,  Peachey — ” he  attempted 
to  reason  in  the  quiet  and  conciliatory 
tone  that  he  had  developed  under  his 
new  official  responsibilities. 

“Get  out!”  she  flamed — and  the  dip- 
er  that  struck  the  door  as  it  closed 
ehind  him  was  wrecked  beyond  the 
restorative  ’powers  of  a tinsmith. 

It  took  almost  superhuman  power  for 
him  to  apply  the  brakes  before  his 
tongue  broke  loose  in  riot.  But  the 
miracle  of  restraint  was  achieved  and  he 
r63soncd * 

“ I’ll  wait — till  she  cools  off.  They’ve 
all  been  at  her  and  swept  her  off  her  feet. 
When  she’s  had  a chance  t’  work  it  out 
of  her  system  a bit  I’ll  get  at  her  an’  then 
she’ll  come  back  t’  common  sense  an’ 
cry  on  my  shoulder — mebby!” 

But  after  a week  of  unflinching  hos- 
tility had  passed  and  Peachey  still 
denied  him  so  much  as  a momentary 
parley,  his  confidence  in  himself  suffered 
a sad  relapse. 


That  night  when  he  had  blessed  the 
renounced  weed  and  laughed  joyously  in 
the  teeth  of  the  famine  seemed  an  age 
ago.  His  days  were  spent  in  check- 
mating the  morbid,  barbaric  schemes 
and  outbreaks  of  the  unsoothed  devotees 
of  nicotine,  and  his  nights  passed  in  bit- 
ter speculations  upon  the  strange  and 
fickle  tangent  upon  which  the  steadfast 
and  sensible  Peachey  had  departed  from 
her  natural  orbit.  The  whole  world 
seemed  to  him  to  have  achieved  a sudden 
madness  that  urged  him  to  despise  the 
human  race.  When  Peachey’s  level  little 
head  bounded  from  its  steady  course, 
what  was  there  left  to  count  on  as  stable? 
If  the  North  Star  had  suddenly  leaped 
across  the  heavens  and  all  the  constella- 
tions joined  in  a general  rough-house,  it 
would  hardly  have  surprised  Tip  that 
morning  of  the  seventh  day  of  his  exile 
from  the  kitchen. 

As  usual,  he  went  to  Bim’s  store  to 
keep  his  hand  on  the  community  pulse 
and  reap  the  harvest  of  scheme,  taunts, 
and  threats  that  his  neighbors  had  de- 
vised during  the  night.  But  this  seventh 
morning  he  was  so  numbed  and  dead- 
ened by  his  sleepless  broodings  that  he 
hardly  heard  the  caustic  greetings  of  old 
Spence  and  the  hostile  mutterings  of  the 
other  members  of  his  rebellious  king- 
dom. Perhaps  because  the  “Fiend”  be- 
longed to  Peachey,  Tip’s  vagrant  atten- 
tion fastened  upon  the  boy  standing  at 
the  counter.  What  was  he  buying?  A 
whole  box  of  licorice?  A pound  of  stick- 
candy?  And  a box  of  thirty-thirty  car- 
tridges ? Had  the  boy  gone  crazy  ? Why, 
he  was  blowing  more  money  in  on  one 
purchase  than  he  had  ever  been  known 
to  spend  in  the  most  reckless  month  of 
his  life.  Had  the  young  rascal  reached 
the  point  of  stealing  from  Peachey? 

Tip’s  lips  opened  to  call  a halt  in  the 
transaction  and  to  start  an  investigation. 
Then  he  suddenly  checked  himself.  He 
wouldn’t  cut  into  Peachey’s  affairs — not 
in  public,  anyhow.  Besides,  when  the 
crafty  little  Fiend  caught  one’s  attention 
it  was  worth  while  to  pause  and  reflect. 
There  was  always  a reason  why.  And 
when  the  boy  was  spending  money  like 
a drunken  sailor  on  shore  leave,  it  was  a 
certainty  that  Peachey  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  it. 

Tip  went  out  into  the  snowy  open  to 
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consider  this  problem  that  gave  him 
a passing  rest  from  the  troubles  that  had 
pursued  him.  What  did  the  Fiend  want 
of  thirty-thirty  cartridges?  Peachey,  he 
knew,  had  an  acute  fear  of  a gun  in  the 
hands  of  the  youngster.  Thirty-thirty! 
Why,  the  only  rifle  now  in  Tamarac  that 
took  a thirty-thirty  belonged  to  Spence 
Martin. 

Abruptly  Tip  turned  his  steps  in  the 
direction  of  the  boarding-house.  As  he 
was  entering,  Peachey  came  out  the  door 
and  passed  him  without  a word — but  not 
without  a thought.  Tip  had  not  seemed 
to  notice  her;  nis  eyes  held  a far-away 
look  and  he  was  almost  smiling.  This 
certainly  gave  sufficient  reason  for 
thought! 

Tip  went  straight  up  the  stairs  to  the 
boy’s  room  and,  after  a glance  into  the 
closet,  lifted  the  mattress  from  the  bed. 
There  was  Spence  Martin’s  rifle.  It  was 
carefully  replaced  and  Tip  then  de- 
fended to  the  forbidden  kitchen.  He 
quickly  opened  the  door  of  the  clock  and 
felt  for  the  plug.  Again  he  smiled — but 
it  would  not  have  impressed  the  Fiend  as 
an  agreeable  smile.  Next  Tip  went  to 
the  bam,  and  placed  the  horsewhip  inside 
the  empty  granary.  As  he  went  out  he 
left  the  door  open  but  slipped  the  pad- 
lock and  key  into  his  pocket. 

Tip  had  taken  heart  again — but  he  did 
his  best  to  conceal  it.  The  men  of 
Tamarac,  however,  were  too  busy  to 
watch  his  moods.  Ira  Shattuck  had  sud- 
denly thought  of  the  possibility  that 
some  careless  and  profligate  lumber-jack 
might  have  left  a remnant  of  tobacco  in 
the  deserted  bunk-house  two  miles  away 
in  the  cut-over  timber.  And  possibili- 
ties of  that  sort,  no  matter  how  remote, 
were  not  to  be  neglected.  His  effort  to 
6neak  away  from  town  unnoticed  was  a 
foregone  failure.  He  would  have  stood 
a better  chance  of  passing  unchallenged 
through  an  army’s  sentry  line.  His  steps 
were  promptly  dogged  by  every  male 
inhabitant  of  Tamarac  save  three: 
Spence  Martin,  Tip  Banning,  and  the 
Fiend.  Spence  declared  that  his  rheu- 
matism was  hurting  him  so  that  it  would 
lay  him  out  for  good  to  fight  his  way 
through  the  drifts  to  the  old  camp,  and 
the  Fiend  suddenly  remembered — so  he 
said — that  Peachey  had  told  him  to  kill 
two  chickens.  Tip  appeared  too  preoc- 


cupied to  hear  the  crafty  explanations 
that  had  been  offered  for  his  benefit. 

“He’s  as  worried,”  remarked  Spence 
to  the  boy,  “as  an  escaped  jailbird.  I’ll 
bet  he’ll  leave  town  when  this  thing’s 
over.  Why,  he  hain’t  got  a friend  in 
Tamarac.” 

“Hain’t  anybody,”  retorted  the  grin- 
ning Fiend,  “but  I c’n  make  out  all 
right  so  long’s  I got  all  the  money  I want. 
Tip’s  all  hunky;  I seen  him  fight  six 
men  once.”  The  boy  slowly  drew  out  a 
slender,  squirmy  strand  of  licorice  from 
his  pocket,  and  started  to  place  it  in  his 
mouth  when  he  paused  to  voice  the 
after-thought,  “An'  I guess  I won’t  get 
out  of  money  yet  awhile.” 

“I’d  certainly  enjoy  chokin’  you  to 
death  with  a rope  made  of  that  stuff 
ou’re  suckin’.  It  would  be  slow  work, 
ut  . . . ” 

“I’m  holdin’  the  rope,”  retorted  the 
Fiend. 

As  the  freckled,  licorice-stained  Fiend 
was  struggling  with  a chicken  that  re- 
fused to  lay  its  head  on  the  doorsill  of 
the  bam  in  position  to  receive  the  ax, 
the  boy  suddenly  felt  a hand  shutting  off 
his  wind.  He  was  whisked  inside  the 
granary  and  backed  to  a comer  before 
those  fingers  relaxed. 

“You  let  out  a single  squeak,”  he 
heard  Tip  say,  “an’  I’ll  take  that  whip 
down  there  an’  tan  you  like  a balky 
mule.  Now  you  go  ahead  an’  tell  me  the 
Lord’s  truth  about  that  tobacco  in  the 
clock,  an’  tell  it  quick!” 

The  Fiend  complied  with  his  request 
with  a quickness  and  a fulness  of  detail 
that  brought  a smile  to  Tip’s  lips.  When 
the  confession  was  finished.  Tip  re- 
marked: “I’m  goin’  to  lock  you  in  here 
for  a little  while.  If  you  know  what’s 
healthy  for  you  you’ll  keep  so  quiet  that 
the  rats  ’ll  play  tag  over  you.” 

As  he  expected,  Tip  found  old  Spence 
back  at  the  store,  waiting  for  the  others 
to  return.  Tip  turned  on  the  astonished 
Spence  and  said: 

“You’re  goin’  t’  get  my  fist  in  your 
face  if  you  don’t  walk  along  in  front 
of  me  to  Peachey’s  bam.  The  boy’s 
waitin’  for  you  there — wants  to  have 
a little  confab  with  you.  Don’t  get 
it  into  your  head  that  you  can  break 
away  or  raise  the  women-folks  by  yell- 
ing. You  wouldn’t  be  able  to  tell  ’em 
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your  name  if  you  started  anything. 
Now  march!” 

When  Spence  was  safely  locked  in 
the  granary,  Tip  entered  the  kitchen. 
Peachey  was  paring  potatoes  and  started 
to  remind  the  intruder  that  he  was  on 
forbidden  ground. 

“Come  here,”  he  commanded.  “I’ve 
got  a nice  pair  out  in  the  bam  waitin’  to 
tell  you  something.  They’re  in  a hurry 
— an’  so’m  I.  Come  on!” 

Peachey  might  have  made  the  mistake 
of  her  life  by  another  untimely  explo- 
sion. But  she  happened  to  glance  at 
Tip’s  eyes.  Then  she  suddenly  decided 
that  she’d  wait  until  she  heard  the  story. 
There  was  something  decidedly  com- 
pelling in  the  manner  in  which  the  re- 
jected timber-cruiser  hustled  her  down 
the  tunnel  through  the  snow-drifts  to  the 
barri. 

Tip  unlocked  the  granary,  motioned 
Peacney  to  enter,  and  then  placed  an 
inverted  nail-keg  for  her  to  sit  upon. 

“Now  you  can  cut  loose,”  he  said  to 
Spence,  “an’  tell  the  whole  story.  An’ 
just  because  it  happens  to  involve 
Peachey’s  darling  little  brother  you 
needn’t  mince  matters.  Here’s  where 
everybody  gets  what’s  cornin’  to  ’em 
without  any  sugar  in  it.  You’re  so  polite 
and  considerate  to  women-folks  an’  you 
love  little  Brucie  so  much,  I thought  I 
ought  to  caution  you  against  sparin’  th’ 
feelin’s  of  those  present.” 

Spence  wasted  no  time  in  hesitation. 
There  was  a cold  ring  in  Tip’s  voice  and 
a savage  gleam  in  his  eye  that  told  the 
shrewd  culprit  that  his  only  safety  lay  in 
full  and  prompt  confession. 

“I’d  been  down  to  the  red  willows 
along  the  creek  to  get  bark  for  smoking 
— everybody’s  piecin’  out  their  smokes 
that  way  now — and  was  cornin’  back 
when  I saw  this  here  angel  child  settin’ 
on  a log,  his  face  whiter’n  his  soul  ’ll 
ever  be.  He  was  the  sickest-lookin’ 
thing  that  ever  escaped  death.  Of 
course  in  these  here  famine  days  a man 
never  takes  his  eyes  off  the  snow  for  long 
at  a time;  he’s  keener  on  the  hunt  for 
tobacco  signs  than  a man  out  after  bear. 
So  I just  naturally  took  a look  at  the 
snow.  Signs?  I should  say.  He’d 
squirted  tobacco  juice  in  every  direction. 
I wanted  the  tobacco — and  by  the  looks 
of  his  face  I had  an  idea  that  he  wouldn’t 


need  any  more  himself — not  for  a while! 
I told  him  if  he  didn’t  fork  over  his 
supply  I’d  take  him  by  the  collar  and 
march  him  back  to  Peachey.  He  drew 
out  a nice  fat  plug  that  made  my  mouth 
water,  and  was  just  goin’  to  hand  it  out 
when  he  give  a sudden  jump  and  got 
out  of  my  reach. 

“That  boy  ’ll  never  be  so  sick  that  he 
won’t  be  able  to  think  of  more  devilment 
than  all  the  rest  of  Tamarac.  He  grinned 
a white,  sickly  grin — the  very  sight  of 
the  plug  made  him  sicker  every  minute 
— and  ast  me  what  I’d  give  for  it.  I was 
crazy  t’  set  my  teeth  into  that  square  o’ 
Sweet  Heather  and  he  knew  it.  So  I 
started  to  bid — at  two  bits.  He  laughed 
an’  told  me  that  I could  have  it  for  ten 
dolla’s  an’  not  a cent  less.  An’  he  stuck 
to  it,  too.  He  said  that  there  wasn’t  a 
man  in  Tamarac  that  wouldn’t  pay  ten 
on  sight  for  it.  I knew  it.  I never  was 
no  spendthrift — but  I had  to  have  that 
plug,  quick.  It  made  me  faint  t’  see  it 
danglin’  there  ’fore  my  eyes.  So  I 
counted  out  ten  dollars — which  was  all  I 
had  with  me  exceptin’  thety  cents — and 
laid  it  down  on  the  end  of  the  log.  But 
before  I left  it  and  stepped  aside,  I 
picked  up  a big  limb  that  I could  throw 
in  case  he  tried  any  tricks.  He  gathered 
up  the  money,  left  th’  tobacco,  an’ 
started  off.  But  he  hadn’t  gone  a rod 
’fore  he  thought  of  something. 

“‘Well,’  he  says,  ‘the  men  must  be 
back  from  th’  camp  by  this  time.  Uncle 
Spence.  I’m  goin’  down  t’  tell  ’em 
you’ve  beat  ’em  out.’ 

“I  begged  him  an’  threatened  him, 
but  ’twan’t  no  use.  He  knew  he  had 
me.  He  didn’t  need  a lawyer  t’  tell  him 
that  if  the  men  knew  I had  a plug  o’ 
Heather  there’d  be  a riot  an’  mebby  a 
hangin’.  I tell  you  they’re  a desprit  set 
— an’  there’s  no  tellin’  where  they’d 
stop!  I was  thinkin’  ’bout  all  that,  an’ 
I never  wanted  t’  enjoy  life  more’n  I 
did  just  then.  So  when  th’  boy  ast  if 
I still  had  that  rifle,  I weakened.  I let 
him  blackmail  me  out  of  that  gun  on  the 

Eromise  that  he  wouldn’t  say  a word. 

le’s  held  me  up  for  my  watch  since — 
an’  I guess  he’d  ’a*  stripped  me  ’fore  he 
got  through  if  he  hadn’t  been  such  a fool 
in  blowin’  his  money  ...” 

“That’s  enough,”  interrupted  Tip. 
“Now,  Bruce,  you  tell  what  happened 
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before  all  this,”  and  Tip  glanced  at  the 
horsewhip  as  he  made  the  suggestion. 

“That  night,”  glumly  related  the 
Fiend,  “I  come  back  from  the  store  be- 
fore you  started  out  an’  peeked  in  at  the 
window  to  see  what  you  an’  Peachey  was 
doin’.  Then  I saw  you  push  something 
across  the  table  to  her,  and  she  started 
toward  the  shelf.  But  a cat  yawled 
behind  me  just  then  and  I jumped  back 
from  the  window.  After  that  there  was 
so  much  excitement  in  town  that  I for- 
got all  about  it.  But  one  day  I happened 
to  think  about  it  again  and  got  to  won- 
tierin’  what  you’d  handed  t’  Peachey. 
Once  I found  a letter  from  that  dude  life- 
insurance  agent  in  the  clock  an’  she  give 
me  a nickel’s  worth  o’  candy  t’  keep  still 
about  it.  So  I thought  the  clock  was  a 
good  place  t’  look. 

“When  I first  found  the  plug,  I was 
goin’  to  sell  it  t’  Uncle  Ira  Shattuck  on 
the  sly  . . . ” 

“Now  what  d’ye  think  o’  that?” 
drawled  Spence,  smiling. 

“But  I got  t’  thinkin’,”  resumed  the 
boy,  “that  if  every  rtian  in  town  would 
sell  his  clothes  for  th’  stuff,  it  must  be  too 

food  to  sell  an’  I’d  start  in  myself.  An’ 
did.  01’  Spence ’s  told  the  rest.” 

As  the  boy  unfolded  his  tale,  a look  of 
cunning  satisfaction,  of  confident  and 
.daring  craftiness,  overspread  the  sharp 
old  features  of  Spence.  The  boy  saw  it 
and  understood.  And  Peachey  read  the 
message  published  by  each  countenance. 

“Now,”  said  Tip  to  the  elder  culprit, 
“you  go  ’n’  get  ...” 

“Yes,”  assented  old  Spence,  “I  guess 
I’ll  be  goin’.  Of  course  I’m  too  much  of 
a gentleman  to  bring  a lady  into  this 
muss.  It  wouldn’t  look  well.  It  would 
take  a lot  of  explainin’  to  make  that  pack 
o’  hungry  wolves  get  the  right  view  of 
all  the  circumstances — which  I don’t 
pretend  to  understand  myself.  Some  of 
’em  are  mean  enough  to  think  that 
Peachey  was  helpin’  you  to  work  a 
mighty  clever  holdout,  an’  others  ...” 

“Get  out!”  gruffly  ordered  Tip,  after 
a glance  at  the  anxious,  beseeching  face 
of  the  girl  on  the  nail-keg. 

And  so  Spence  passed  into  the  open, 
secure  in  the  possession  of  his  plug.  At 
the  door  he  flung  back  at  Peachey: 
“Of  course  I ain’t  takin’  no  responsi- 


bility as  to  what  that  bright  little  brother 
o’  youm  ’ll  do  about  it.  He’s  got  his 
holt  on  both  of  you  now  an’  he  knows  it. 
From  th’  best  of  my  knowledge  an’  belief 
he’ll  hang  on  till  he  sucks  th’  last  drop 
o’  blood  from  you.  Just  give  him  half 
a cjianct  an’  he’ll  make  th’  grandest 
blackmailer  that  ever  saw  hush-money.” 

A look  of  sharp  pain  showed  itself  in 
Peachey’s  eyes  for  an  instant.  Then 
the  old  brave  look  that  resolutely  faced 
the  worst  came  back  again.  With  a hint 
of  a smile  and  a promise  of  tears  she 
pointed  to  the  horsewhip. 

“You  might  as  well  begin  being  a 
father  to  him  now.  Tip,”  she  said;  “he’s 
beyond  me.  He  needs  a man.” 

With  one  hand  Tip  lifted  the  whip  and 
with  the  other  he  drew  the  girl  to  him 
and  shamelessly  kissed  her  before  the 
disgusted  Fiend. 

Tip  eyed  the  boy  till  they  heard  the 
house  door  close  behind  Peachey.  Sud- 
denly he  flung  the  whip  to  the  floor,  put 
out  his  hand,  and  exclaimed:  “Oh,  hell! 
I can’t  whale  you  fer  what  I’d  ’a’  done 
myself  at  your  age.  But  you  got  t’  trot 
square  with  Peachey  an’  me  after  this. 
Goin’  to?” 

“Yep,”  came  the  quick  answer,  as  the 
boy  awkwardly  gripped  Tip’s  hand. 

When  the  famine  was  finally  broken 
by  a January  thaw  that  smashed  all 
records  and  brought  in  the  train  from 
Star  City,  Tip  was  at  the  station  as 
eager -eyed  as  the  hungriest  tobacco 
starveling — and  carmine-cheeked  Peach- 
ey stood  beside  him.  As  the  county 
clerk — who  had  come  up  to  capitalize 
the  famine  by  a free  distribution  of  ci- 
gars and  tobacco — appeared  on  the  plat- 
form, Tip  scattered  aside  a group  of 
tobacco-grabbers  and  whispered  some- 
thing into  the  official  ear. 

“ Sure,  Tip,”  came  the  prompt  answer 
loud  enough  for  the  crowd  to  hear;  “ I’ll 
officiate  as  soon’s  the  distribution’s  over. 
I always  carry  a blank  license  or  two 
in  my  pocket  for  emergencies. 

And  as  Peachey  and  Tip  turned 
toward  the  boarding-house  the  soothed 
and  almost  sane  crowd  of  neighbors  sent 
up  a jack-pine  yell  that  brought  a smile 
to  Tip’s  lips. 

“ They  ain’t  so  bad,  after  all,”  he  con- 
ceded— “ not  when  they’re  themselves.” 
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»d  Simpson  and tWCt 
pa  nrigbhrir? 
vaestirtn,  tnavel- 
....  _ rayon  for  somc 

vl&  ’1*  the  Great' ' 

the  -westward, 
fHjfcy  went/  in-yond  - -he  farms  and  vil- 
hufov  rip  *fo  open,,  tmugmed  ex- 

panse. The  Indian,  had  .gmveVjrnd  the 
white  man  had  nuT  ifoftfo-^yeript  the 
surveyor,  The  plain  was  enipty  hut 
beau tifulv  and  'th^tyeathei'^s drivi  tifogy  ; 
if  the  sun  shone  warm,  there  Mas  a 
btocie  to  comforti  add  the  gThuily  that 
brought  the  June  showers  were  sown 
replaced,  by  more  gladdening  fonshlne.. 
Day  after  day  they  drovt  ynd  eamped, 
and  camped  and  drpveV  tn  this  same 
endless  sea  of  gmsS^  v.-Here.-and  there" 
deer  and  pmtilope  browsed  ip  the  deep 
pasture  that  - Was  so  : xitrpririmd'y  .see  ’ 
with  fftnyeys.  The  spell  of-  the  plains 
grew  upon  ^Snupfon  Undid  finally  river-:; 

powered  him.  f a be- 

yt:>hd  the  ditiety-nittth  mgHdiah  (for  the 
saving  of  feelirjgs'the  la  tit  ode  shall  he 

nnmdessf  They  came  upnp  a group 
of  small  likes  with  water-fowl  swimming 
pn  their  clear  blue  sutfact'*,  and  fringes 
of  'willows  on  their  margins.  It  seemed 
to  Simpson  that  the  grass  was  deeper 
and  the  flowers  more  bcaufjful  hcjc  than 
at  any  orheE  piacy  he 'had  se^Vitod  he 
was  a man  who  appreciated  beauty.  The 
almost  universal  desire  to  OWn  land  grit 
the  better  of  him.  He  took  the  camp 
a\y  tut  > willow  stake,  and  drove  ri.  in 
the  gfound  beside  one  of  the  lakes,  ex- 
claiming, “Well,  boys,  this- is -my quarter- 
seen  fort.  and  l m going  to  build  my  sodcly 
(sod  house!  right  here  by  this  beautiful 
little  lake.' 

And  this  he  did.  His  two  friend* 
also  joined  him  in  the  *ei>; 

tied  ncarhy.  The  men  had  been  fol- 
lowing along  a few  mites  to  the  north 
.•of  a railroad  survey,  and  the  low  was 


completed  as  far  as  the  lakes  by  the 
rime  they  Had  gm  their  claims  properly 
entered,  their  fovfo  affairs  settled  up, 
and  their  pioneer  outfits  completed. 
Whep.  they  robveti  sgrtlemcift: ..was  ip 
rapid  progress,  a rid  <j  u a hs gr-sec tions  tip 
bt  had  for  the  taking)  wetegoing  like 
the  proverbial  hot  OKd*,>;  5;t  %as  dur- 
ing this  decade  Th,it  states  in  ?Vdy  longi- 
tude in  erea  sed  ■ fwkribriad fed,, yKtoT'&rifi'- 
dred,  and  .four  hundred  per  et-nt,  in 
population.  ' ' ' j ’ _ • ■ ' ■■"•■’•••'!•  ’ ■ ■• ' ■ 

the  home  was  simple. 
The,  new  plow  turned  oyer  a strip  .of 
prairie  sod  four  inches  thick,  the  spade 
:.cut  It  info  chunks  easy  to  handle,. -md 
these  w* re  pi l^d  one  upon  the  other  to 
make  the  'toll*  and  roof  of  the  soddy, 
which  Won*  of  the  syarrnest  houses  man 
eVer  put  rogethet.  ' Tbw  5>ive  rw;m  w as 
to  shelter  the  three  Simpsons  until  they 
got  a gottd  crop ^ at  two  and  could  huiid 
an  Iowa  house.  Idtrie  did  they  think 
tbatr  it  was  to  be  their  last  as  well  as 
their  first . house.. 

''Ear)'y;.-.aiidi::la;rfc  the  Iowa  ..horses  and 
the  new  plow  worked  at  turning  the 
primeval  sod.  8ut  the  first  harvest 
was  a d isapprii ht  merit.  The  season  was 
a bit  dry  . and  the  yield  was  far  less  than 
t he  fine  soil  seemed  capable  of  producing. 
However,  tbyrowasenrifigh  u>  pay  e*- 
i>tihto«'.Tthe-'Tatoa^''irar«lv  credits  him-' 


pcr)sey.( t|)c  fatfoyr  rarely 
self  with  stages),  and  the  wheat  area 
was  doubled  the  rie-xc  yeah  -/'But  the 
raju?  We)!,  the  doulded  acreage  gave 
a crop  orily  half  as  large  is  the  one  of 
the  preceding  vear:.  This  Was  bad.  bra 
every  locality  has  a dry  yijar  occasiopal- 
ly,  stf  Simpson- planned  to  he  read}*  when 
the  rains  did  eotnc,  and  he  planted  Jfoiir 
times  as  e>f  wheat  the,,  thiifi 

year,  as  he  had  the  first  year. 

Icafe  in  rb<;  second  autumn  the  Jafee 
by  which  the  soddy  had  been  placed 
Vyeut  ehtirkly  dw*  ‘^nd  during  the  eip 
stiiog  wintrr  the'  hungering  jack-rabhits 
frofn  ihc  dty  plain  came  down  to  it  hv 
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would  have  left  turn  with  Ins  hope  un-  bright  livm'«r.v,  and  sbwt  times  it  hides 
diminished  by  the  long-drawn  ’anguish  behind  tKe  settlers'  good  crops.  linn 
of  a three  rears'' defeat.  I.  have  known  it  eoihes  back  and  blows  a hot  and 
of  cases  w here  the  woman  of  such  a withering  breath  that  shrivels  up  the 
household  as  Simpson’s  has  -actually  puny  efforts  of  meit  map  as  morning 
worn  the  .Hour  Out  pacing  back  arid  sun  dries  up  the  dew.  b asing  a little 
forth  in  her  lit  tie  prison  while  rhe  dfv  to  escape  hm  and  there  in  sheltered 
winds  arc-  up  the  family  hopes.  djSjHj 

is-;  literally 

true— dy  not  an  isolated  tale.  It  iy  typi- 
cal. Large  areas  of  country  her  ween 
the  ftim-tv  - eighth  meridian  and  thy 
tfocky  oMouiitainsi  have  been  setftei 

tyv’ice  (’m  periods  of  good'  rainl  uhd 
abandoned  twice  tin  periods  of  drought). 

1 have  seep  one  tstnnate  to  the  effect 
that  in  une  of  ifiese  periods  of  drought 
a q natter  of  a million  of  people  wens 
driven  on?  of  western  Kansas  albJty, 

That  l&  wfey  it  has  been  said  with  truth 
that  "{tom  'ftHt?  ith’^TOtatl 

west  to  the  thcreis  a 

stretch  of  ccmntry  vvhose  histotV  is,  filled 
with  more  tragedy  .and  whose  future  is 
pregnant  with  gftater  proniise  than  per- 
haps any  other  yt)0al  expanse  of  teiri-  rain 
torv  within thy sybirfinys  of  the  Western 
HemtsplH‘rK''''::--;,.;;:;:- . /' ' - y 
'‘TbcGrcar  American  Deserr”  of  the 
old  g^ogtaphies  hus  mslly  beep  playing 
hide-'and’Seck  with  thc  American  people;. 

Sometimes  it  Hides,  as  it  did  in  Simp? 
sun's  case,  beneath  green  grass,  and 


Here  anti  there  in  sheltered 
nook's.  ' / V : 

The  Great  Wains,  and  the  Great  Basin, 
and  the  Pacific  slope,  arc  like  most  other 
places  in  that  the.  weather,  takes  s 
lung  time  to  display  all  ify  vari&tkvi 
afl.il/  when  this  is  otict  done  it  gchcraltv 
refuses  to  he  systematic  aliotit  doit^  ft 
again.  This  can  in-  conclusively  seen 
by  examining  almost  any  ■ went  hex  vec- 
rikf--suih.  fur  example,  as  the  rainfall 
records  here  shown.  . . ‘ \ 

These  Western  regions  of  low  rainfall 
arh  tertipting  because  of  tfeefp  great 
fertility,  I heir  .Very  aridity  gives  them 
a fertility  nf  which  the  hinriid  East 
knows, little.  In  the  East,  plant  food, 
as.it  beciiriits  available  iyy  the  process 
of  rock  dec  ay,  is  Shs<?rbc-il  by  the  heavy 
stfaksi  di'Wfl  thnfii^h  the 
soil,  runs  out  in  springs  and  streams, 
aiicl  carries  the  plant  food  away.  In 
;thf  serm-arul  Veg^iohy  ihb  (c^gbing  is, 
alipost  ynftteiy  ahsftyt;  C.lfih'Tf  areas 
grea.ro  thafl  rhe  •/«»,»<•  crop  urea  of  the 
United  Sr. in.  to-day  flu-  lain  wets  the 
•ca rth  fur  a TivK  iy yt,  Arid  chcri  the  warn 
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th<rse  d^rps ;wc* 
same  (alas')  v.crv  nor. 

As  a <mv  really 

knew.  The  {ai'rs : of  afwmri  rainfall 
vi-m:  scaireelv  known,  and  its  seasonal 
and  monthly  yafriations  and  the  exact 
detwmd  ••  ..f  crops  c,  <■  r*-  matters  of  $iU- 
rni-ioe.  unconcern  to  the  folloxyers  of 
th;c  nyost  scieritibc  calling  in  the  world 
it  is  now  gentMaily  atiniitteil 
that  the  period  tallowing,  ttjoo  was  one 
of  upu,Stkdly  Httay^  r^mtuHi  in  the  West- 
ern country,  true,  this.  Setting  came 
the  <!n -farming:  propaganda,  pushed  on 
rices  of  produce  and  hr  i-verv 

speculator  and  machinery 

\ccorn p.my me'  i*.  wars  thy  w-jde- 


comes  back  to  thfe  surface  and  evapo- 
rates, having  behind  in  the  ea;rth  the 
plant  forai  which  in  the  Easr  is  carried 
fruitlessly  off  m sea: , These  soils  thus* 
hiconu*  .•yyfit'ahiie  niincs  of  fenility.. 

Qiwt  chetn-  and  the  great  and 

f*r»a?red  c!Ops  of  the  West  are  explained. 

When  thy'  dry^farming  boom  came 
ii  man  here  arid  theft*  said  that  a yriVfi 
ynoUl  lie  had  with  little  rain,  if  you 
would  use  his  method,  and  that  fast 
year’s  ram  would  dtv  They  would  save 
it  by  tut*'  aid  of  the  subsoil  packer. 

• which  .fcV'pt.%'affg,»;Tcptii  jbfihg,  dfbvtt,  and 
by  the  dust  iWuleh,  whuh  broke  up  the  (u  high  pi 
capillaries  by  which  it  rfeached  the  sue-  kind  of  hit 

face,  he  vffybpbriiited^.'lt  : bdk „....,  ,,  ....  

been  learned  that  at  least  •>(•,«;  -if  »h»-  h-uv  cl  heliyf  that,  -setiltment  arid  |>I- *»■•  - 
American  inventors  of  this  wonderful  my  men ,0* d the  rainfall,  ' Ruin  fol- 
yystvm  tried  it  mtt  intVocvnrly  enough  Imcvdt.  plow the  lantwoV  said,  lluy 
in  a place  iybrire  thertr.  was  a nafurui  ■hthfAyd, 

seepage  of  ground  water  heneatfi  his  , and  then  fptfirW  On  chefrfarih, 
farm.  Be  was  noise'  ■ o a oatur  jl  him-  iiu  third  s< rth  to, -ro;  'h<.  r.\ic,.'- 
irngathvn  sysretri,  .ind  his  frao.nrne  \v a,  abupdrUH d 'vofinrrr  **;o  eo..mi  than 

iiu  more  valid  than  that  naive  theory  i]h  o earui.  EndVoibt,  dh  then-  is  merit 
about  ntaimmg  in  the  phas,-  uf  the  lit  the  nnuho.ds  knosui  as  dn  fanning. 

i'ievtj  the  less,  his  foldings  garni  d i h;  v a re  o-iiMinn  bid;  No  one  knows 
Currency.  1 he  mng.umu  s hrihrlt  d w oh  , \v  b,  n .'the  Chinese  began  .»tt  and  the 
dry  farming,  fh  -h-  Vm-  ru  an.  Aralybll  l uni- had  tr  rediu*  d t«<  a svso  in 
press-  was  full  of  it.  fie  mo-  § "(  if  'while  dm  Indians  vicio  sTii!  undisiorh- 
wem  round  ‘lit.  v.'l.i  1 h \ • farming  tdl\  chasing  bidlailmw  tivof  ' he  Armui- 
coiigrt-ss.  j wore  held  .«nd  th.  u .-•>->  < ►.-  ,.  m i inye.  Bm  f h(.  merits  ui  dry.  Farm- 

travacam  daiiti'..  were  rria-h  •>•  .on  -A  ipe  f<>r yufiri  co.ps  h.jvi  been  nuwdi  avc, - 
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stated,  ami  many  a poor  .sorrier,  like  defimre  knowledge  and  advice.  The 
Simpson,  has  seized  an  untenable  perch,  limits  of  dry  farming  arc  shown  by  the 
In  1 910  one  Western,  state  reported,  sotenu-nt  rhai  in  rhis  country  “it  is 
.according  to  the  United  States  Depart-  usually  eopsidered  A&  he  confinetl  to 
merit  of  Afirietiltlire  >eat-h(X>k,  an  aver-  rhuse  regions  in  'Which  the  annual  raiiv 
age  nf  live  bushels  of  when  r to  the  acre,  fait  is  less  than and  metre  than 
and  a part  of  the  state  is  not  in  the  arid  ten  inches.  The  method  of  alternate 
heir.  In  many  regions  the  failure  was  cropping  and  summer rillaet  is  generally 
absolute — which  suffices  to  explain  the  recognized as  the  most,  highly  de veh-ped 
raking  up  of  subscriptions  in  Iowa  dry-farming  method,  because  it  giver, 
churches  for  the  drought-stricken hmh-  .better  returns  with-  a .Tower  annua!  rain- 
ren  farther  opy  There  is  merit  in  dry-  fall  than  other  methods,  IljePc - arc  ocm- 
farming  methods,.  hut  in  ny  to  Tots  **i  jidetahle  areas  in  i'gpfrai  L;r>h  that  are 
spring  wheat  that  should  have  been  cultivated  in  this  way.  tht- annual  rait^- 
harvested in  Augiisr  and  September  lay  fall  not  tkyey ding  It 

idly  in  the  dusty  earth  all  summer,  and  must  htv  mnentbefed.  however,  that 
sprouted  in  September  after  the  first  rains  rhis  i.t  a refiirp  of  winter  rainfall,  and 
S|  the  season.  Realizing  the  great  need  the  method  of  alternate  cropping  and 
of  light,  the  government  npw  has  eleven  siimpyei  tillage  is  payipwlarly.  adapted 
experiment  famis  in  the  Great  Plains  to  such  regions.’*  It'  should 'he  noted 
area  alone,  v;o  that  the  studious  fanner  that.-  this  successful  dry-farming  method 
need  no  longer  he  without  collated  ex-  rtcjuired  one .Tear  to  prepare  the  ground 
pCrit-fax*.,  Ope  bf  the  things  already  and  oneye.tr  to  grow  the  crop, 
shewn  b dm  crepe— -espci'ydfy  the  crops  Another  expert  qualified  by  a huge 

now  0pnm  there— are  exceedingly  de-  f tind  of  knbxviedgecpntxrrrijng  the  regions 
pendent in'-.-som'e-  of  w in  c h he  ^'rii'ies  tnxkbis  these  recotn- 
seasom  no  human  drvn&Thiit'  irrigarmn  mvndatkmx:  “The  size  of  the  farm 
will  bring  y «:mpv  and irrigation  at  best' necessary  t«  support  a family  in  the 
can  rcAch.  Acatrct' ipure  th».n'^-t'ygrt.ri«h  '•  pasty fp  purr  of  the  Plainy,  where  the; 
of  the  land.  • • rainfall  averages  nearly  'twenty  inches. 

As  a nsstilfc  of  much  study  of  data  hy  shchild  be  about  bny-half  a square  mile; 
gov c m men t experts  we  ait*  gening  some  Or  :}zo  acres.  In  xfee  STesi,  wheri:  the 
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rainfall  is  less  than  sixteen  inches  (a  few 
stations  report  as  low  as  twelve),  the 
family  needs  from  two  to  four  square 
miles,  1280-2560  acres.”  In  all  cases 
this  authority  recommends  that  150-200 
acres  be  plowed  up  and  put  to  crop 
and  the  rest  used  as  pasture.  This  is 
practically  a cattle-ranch  with  a fodder 
patch.  Dr.  Warren’s  next  advice  shows 
even  more  clearly  the  limiting  conditions 
of  dry  farming  in  that  region.  Every 
farmer  should  keep  cows  and  sell  cream 
or  butter,  and  he  should  also  keep  a lot 
of  hens.  These  are  the  invariable  marks 
of  the  small  farmer.  The  United  States 
has  not  yet  attained  to  the  rank  of  an 
exporter  of  dairy  products  or  eggs. 
They  are  the  products  of  such  countries 
as  Holland  and  Denmark.  But  the 
dry-farming  family  on  from  300  to  2,500 
acres  must  get  right  down  to  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Dutoiman  with  his  patch. 
And  even  more,  it  is  urged  that  “in 
seasons  of  good  crops  the  farmer  must 
stack  feed  to  tide  him  through  dry 
years.”  There  should  be  many  Josephs 
in  that  land. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  trium- 
phant agricultural  booms  in  the  world 
is  to  be  found  in  Africa — the  dry-land 
farming  of  central  Tunis,  where  the 
rainfall  is  less  than  ten  inches.  This 
success  is  astonishing  in  the  face  of  the 
uncertainty,  dread,  and  failure  that 
harass  our  own  as  yet  unadjusted  dry- 
land agriculture.  As  an  evidence  of 
local  failure  I would  cite  the  observa- 
tions of  an  agricultural  scientist  on  a 
recent  ninety-mile  journey  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Great  Plains,  where  the 
rainfall  averages  twenty  inches.  In  the 
ninety  miles  traversed  there  was  but 
one  surviving  settler  and  not  even  a 
cattle-ranch.  The  dry  farmers  had 
pushed  out  the  cattlemen,  and  the  re- 
cent droughts  had  pushed  out  the  dry 
farmers — all  but  one — in  a strip  as  long 
as  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 
Our  uncertainties  arise  under  a rainfall 
of  ten  to  twenty  inches.  The  African’s 
complacency  is  assured  by  less  than 
ten  inches.  Subscriptions  have  recently 
been  taken  up  for  people  living  in  an 
average  rainfall  of  sixteen  to  eighteen 
inches.  Where  Simpson  failed  the  aver- 
age is  seventeen  inches.  Yet  the  com- 
placent success  of  Tunis  is  in  the  vicinity 


of  Sfax,  where  in  seven  consecutive 
years  the  total  rainfall  amounted  to 
forty-one  inches — five  and  eight-tenths 
per  year. 

The  Tunisian  rain  is  a winter  rain, 
which  is  the  best  kind  for  dry  farming, 
but  beyond  that  there  are  not  many 
extenuating  circumstances  in  the  cli- 
mate. It  is  so  near  the  Sahara  that  it 
is  a thorny  camel-pasture,  and  the  fre- 
quent siroccos  of  the  summer  season 
are  fearful  driers.  There  are  no  per- 
manent streams.  The  Tunisian  success 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  Arabs 
long  ago  worked  out  to  a finish  the  dust- 
mulch  practice  (which  we  recently  “dis- 
covered” with  such  a hurrah),  and, 
further,  they  and  their  French  copyists 
have  applied  it  to  a crop  that  suits  the 
environment:  olives — a tree  crop. 

The  Sfax  dry-farming  boom  is  an  olive 
boom. 

I rode  out  of  Sfax  in  three  directions, 
— twelve  miles,  seventeen  miles,  and 
eighteen  miles,  respectively,  and  always 
in  olive-orchards.  They  lined  the  road 
on  both  sides.  Near  the  town  they 
were  from  forty  to  eighty  years  old. 
Farther  out  the  trees  were  younger, 
and  the  new  plantations  are  still  spread- 
ing. I rode  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
south,  and  at  the  end  of  the  journey  the 
gray-green  of  the  olive-trees  was  still  to  be 
seen.  Although  most  of  the  intervening 
distance  was  bare  of  them,  there  were 
enough  plantations  en  route  to  show 
that  it  was  all  olive  ground.  I passed 
groups  of  tenting  Arabs  on  their  camels, 
saw  their  camps  set  back  a safe  distance 
from  the  good  French  road,  and  their 
invaluable  “ships  of  the  desert”  brows- 
ing on  the  scattering  thorn  - bushes. 
Here  was  the  life  that  had  for  ages  pre- 
vailed on  the  edge  of  the  Old  World 
deserts.  The  nomad  in  his  tents  of 
camel’s  hair  pauses  awhile  where  the 
browsing  is  good,  then,  packing  his 
chattels,  his  children,  and  his  wives  on 
the  camels,  he  follows  his  flock  where 
fancy  (and  browsing)  dictate.  Passing 
these  ancient  scenes,  it  was  almost  un- 
canny to  come  suddenly  upon  a two- 
thousand  - acre  plantation  of  healthy 
young  olive-trees  stretching  away  across 
the  well-tilled  plain  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see. 

In  one  direction,  I was  told,  the 
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plantings  extend  Almwr  solidly  for  oru-  ■pivaees*  and  planting  .1  patch  of  barley 
hundred  onles.  I he  .seven ^wbejrc.- he  pleases,  If  be  can  plant  bar- 
tb«  - Icyvbe  reakniy  that  he  cap  also  plant 

scent  to  have-  hud  no  bad  :«>HVct  <m  the  olives,  e ven  if  the  trees  .will  live  a 
boom  m 'op  the  .{ret.1;.  The  .'planting*  ■.  thouSarnl  years  with  cart,  lint  the 
would  W . much  mote  extensive  tb<m‘:  tpivenrinient  thinks  differently.  tears  up 
they  .vie  it  it  were  not  j->r  the  face  that  Ih^  trees,  and  restores  the.  laud  tin  the 
the  govenfVtoot  fears  that  plant  mg'*  primeval  uses  prescribed  by  treaty. 
Will  exceed  labor  supplies,  and  v>t'H  rfof.  T his- desire  vdtju.  tenting  Aral*  u>  set  tie 
ar  present,  release  any  more  of  rhv-  <l< wv n. w'.he-re  - luyean.  be  secure  t the  French 
cornel  - range  for  tdt've- planting  1 ho  give  security)  is  interesting,  and  the 
government  is  .lytoulh  going  out  and  wi.liingotss  o*'  this  hundred-gcTtcrat  ion 
mg  young  . olive-  plantations  ed  norpad  »:<>  plant  trees  and  Wait  fifteen 
the  Arabs.  1 f’uji  happens  beca<iM'  rbe  years  for  profits  is  surprising, ,, 
lands,  in  vpKsn>,n  were  set  apart-.  he  ...'It  .iv  the  'universal  practice  in  this 
maty  for  the  tribal  j4.se.  of  the  tent-  region  to  water  the  young  tree  three 
mg,  Araik  His  «se  cpnbfsrs;  in  tetitmg  tutu's  a summer  for  rhF&.  summers,  and 
where  be  phases,  psytirrijig  where  he  pljm.t  barky  in  thcyhmtfgytiiehard  for 

about  six  :;W»rirers.:  ' Then 
comes cleAnynltrire  - the  dry  - 
famrnig  dust  Multh,  The 
t tee  begins  to  bear  at  sis  and 
xwen  years,  but  the  'income 
is  not  expected  to  meet  ex- 
penses until  the  trees  are  fif- 
teen nr  twenty  years'  old. 
"The  man  who  plants  the 
plivedbys  wot  get  the  prohe." 

they  saV  in  Tunig;  but  ft 

is  Astonishing  how  widely 
they  plant  them.  myertf»i*~ 
I.osy  Here,  as  elscwdicfo-fthe 
ivhVt-  has  a habit  of  bcar:ing;  w, 
big  ctop  on<--  year  and  a light: 
crop  the  next,  in  which  it 
greatly;’r^^^i^.i|^ifplej[V- 
yfat-whiairyear  erinth  (nation 
of . American  drys. farming. 

ITis  land  ahtiost  no 
value  as  pasture,  and  when 
t he  jguve  ni tpfcpr:  .pyteiS^S;  it  it 
is  virtually  j*ivr-R  atVAy:  but 
iajt.tyteniywh-yg'A^ps’jdf'^-; 
the  ; :se vet!  . uTtopolive--t  ret-s 
that  are  on  an  4Cty  - increase 
its.  y ,1 I u<t;  to  01 ocn »r  £450.  If 
well  cared  for,  this-  &vjtihk<: 
yield  -iy  from  jsiW  tty-  1,109 
pounds  of.  'dlves,  worth,  at 
the  pn?Hnt  Price,  front  fout- 
}C?eO  t P,  tyvehiy:  dpll  acjf  tv  the 
f ; A1  Ftg'  ^.athre-f  itjg;  evF  the; 
crop  requires  from  four  to  six 
days- — Arab  days'  work  - pet 
acre.  Tfi£  giil  y|fcUf  % thifty 
of  thirtv-three  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  olives. 
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t tuw^ly 
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th^f  this  )"s  the  average 
Dr.  Warren  show's- 
t hat  the  vails  <>f  'N ebfaska  a rt  n» t» fly  clear 
td-  Tflylc!*  as  far  down  as  rite1  wafer-level, 
w Fik'  h is  ai-mmon  1 y from  One  to  tr vvo  h un- 
tired' feet,  peeaskmidly  more  on  the  high 
phihv  Here  is  a vast  open  soil  mass 
:Wifb ' p'rtteibbv'W-af«c  at  thg:  bottom  of  rt, 
and  we  are  trifling  around  tilt-  top  six 
feet  with  wheat  routs  Monsieur  I ra  - 

but,  of  Algeria, 

in  of  t he  . dtep-root ijig  h abits 

of  trees*  has  told'  me  that  in  a- newly  dug 
w ill  he  had  seen  the  roots  uf  a earofk. 
tree  sixty  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
earohtVd  John  the  ftaprist-,  the  Prod- 
igal Son,  and  the  ■.'Scriptural'  swim. 
Its  nutritive  •..  .dm.  is  undiniinished. 
t‘>/>tii  that  day  to  this  the  carol*  bean 
hay  beerr  a regular  crop  in  the  drier 
McditeVrixncan  lands*,  because  it  is  an 
id  st  iff e her  put  of 

rbttr  best  iCjtQjyyfttr  _ATi4*‘  ntut ri^trhb'  lands. 
In  1 V'ftiigal,  bpglnv  tSouSi  Aftie^,  s<nd . 
matt?  la  rids  >r  is 

still  fqtotfffg ;jl»i$r rjfi&f ’ $itf  tluftkbyv  the 

iu  .e-i  . r ii-r-  pi.ni,  .:;md  >r  ss  surmising  to 


Among.  hifjgiligjsht  Tonka  a ps  thert  is 
m discussion  ns  to  which  is  mort  rcr 
tarn,  k free  crop  pif  a grain  crop.  They 
kfukv  that  they  cannot  depend  on  grain. 
I»  0,  aurhoritatoxlv  stared  that  in  otic 
locality  even  mote  arid  than  Stax  the 
har!ey  givefi  ln  ten  years  two  good  crops;, 
three  mediocre  emps,  and  hVe  failures, 
while:  the  rdive  g;ives:  in  thrtie  'yYtanf'  one 
good  crop,  cjns-’  mbdiocre  nup,  and  one 
failure  — a sixty -per-cent.  crop  advan- 
tage in  favor  of  the  olive,  ..with  lees  work. 
This  is  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Sahara,, 
where  the  natives  have  been  growing 
olives  for  unknown  cenToi'iex  -- probably 
fpf  two  rhou.sa.nd  years,  and  it  may  be 
longet  than  that.  ^ ...C 

Wb^y  do#  thy  tryt'crdip  bed*  ,fb«  gt^in 
crop  in  rhv  great  light  for  scgn.fy'  xvcityi  r 
I here  .ire  many  reasons’,  ami  good  j$pj£ 
If,  as  Napoleon  said,  victory  goes  r*<  rie 
army  wteh  - 1 It*-  h*  ;n  ic;-.r  iurilierv,  mg 
water  will  eg  if, only  go  to  the  , plant  with 
the  longest  mots,  .’  , ' ’ 

The  seny#*»n  df  >*  dry- farming  enn- 
grt#  at  Cok'rs.do  Springs  «as  ,i  wheat 
plant  v*j»,h  a toor  .ivttt-m  six  Ret  lohspi 


carefully  W ashed  out  of  thy  ea  rt  h it) 

had  h« 

many  Americans  hayecatvii 

• ^wd>tch.%K^*grik«ri.  .Mr,  E,-  C.  Crhitoofiy 

Spy 

hr*  id  lit  rPit  1.  astern  cities. 

tn  Di-drgc  of  drydand  i.uimng,  inv,rstiga- 

YvIk  4*  it.  ' i 

is  ud t o to  in  had  on  fruir- 

rioris  foe  <iv:  tinted  St  ates  0.  pa;fo,.  m 

sr.Tials;; 

- • ;'.«r:Ag3rtgtiltijf«N  affi'itn-sv.-im;?-  •' 
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rooter.  arid  then  the- need  may  he  over.  Call 
Studies  of  the  olive-trets  eifthe  Qifce  the  grain  crops,  to  duty  and  they  spend 
fadd  Desm,  California,  conclusively  mrpe  months  making  straw.  Then  if 
show  that  this  e the  ease  thv*e.  It  there  is  enough  water  left,  they  will 
would  hfC  a.. polish. tree  that'  would  seruj  >r*tafc e grain.  But  the  dry  farmer  often 
its  roots  ittto  a.  bone-dry  subsoil  such  fifida  that,  there  it  no  water  left,  and 
as  exists  beneath  many  deserts.;  yT:hV ebd#  Lpfu  re  follows,  'y;T'  j , " f .•  s . 
desert  tree,  , parPieohrly  the  olive-tree.  The  grams,  short-lived  and,  La^t- 
adjustv  itself  to  this  environment  by  graving,  mutt  rear  their  structure  and 
dreekiping  'surface  roots  that  spread  then  make  Lruki.  . hot  the  tree  once 
over  a great  area  with  a network  of  reared  is  »ft  a position  to  use  its  resources 
feeding  rootlets  ready  to  seize  and  hold  for  crop  production.  This  is  a great 
theslightysr  showefthsttnoistens  the  advantage.  The  passing  whims  of  the 
dust,  i wentty  -y ear-old  olive-trees  in  weatherhave  far  iess  influence  on  trees 
nrhe  'Colorado  Desert  showed  root:  areas  than  on  grain,  The  making  of  a corn 
seven  to  nitie  times  as  great  as  the  areas  crop  resent  bfcs  a toboggan  slide.  The 
covered  by  vhe  spread  of  the  branches.  plant  gets  itself  ready,  and  then  at  a 
Along  with  this  the  olive,  like  other  critical  rnomeut  in  July  u shoots  up- 
deseit  pbnrs,  has  developed  an  almost  ward  sfrfet that  you  ran  at  rimes  Um- 
marvelouy  power  of  water  storage,,  so  ally  hear  rr  grow  If  there  happens  to 
that  last  y&afY  rain  is  really  the  im-  be  no  good  moisture  supply  on  hand 
portant  thihjg  for  this  year’s  crop.  when  tfm  rush  Is  due.  there  isn't  any 

A plantation  of  crop-yielding  trees  is  rush,  and  is  there  any  harvest?  It  is 
like  a standing  army,  Call  this  .ireny  the  July  rain  that  makes  the  corn  crop, 
to  duty,  and  it  can  come,  <$jve  the  for  the  plant,  has  a ipiick,  short,  crisis 
trees  the  duty  call  of  .a  shower  of  tain  when  ir  .required  Water.  Other  grains 
to-  catch; and.  use,  and  they  are  ready  fe»t  resemble  it  in  their  dependence  upon 
it  with  outspreading  and  dgep-reaching  the  conditions  of.  a short  critical  period, 
loots  to  suck  it  tip  and.  store  it.  The  and  a rainfall  whose  figures  total  up 
grainy  arc  like  a volunteer  force.  Call  very  respectably  may  snake  clop  failures 
the  volunteers,  They  are  brave  enough,  by  six -week  <!  rot!  ghts.  These  short 
but  They  trihst  ihJPnths  in  spasjitrs  of  drought  ysr^Yfiii  .fojr$  tfostfoev 

drilling  before  they  are  of  any  value,  tive  to  the  tree  crop  thy rr  to  the  grain 
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crop.  The  tree  breaks  into  flower  with 
the  bud  formed  last  year,  sends  up  from 
its  roots  the  energy  stored  last  year, 
and  when  a six  weeks’  drought  comes 
it  is  searching  for  water  far  down  in  the 
subsoil  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  the 
wheat  roots,  or  it  is  drawing  nutriment 
from  the  storehouse  of  its  roots,  which 
often  haye  several  times  the  volume  of 
the  top. 

One  great  factor  of  especial  interest 
to  the  believers  in  dry  farming  yet  re- 
mains to  be  considered;  that  is  the  abso- 
lute perfection  with  which  the  tree  crop 
fits  into  the  theory  and  practice  of  dry 
farming.  The  heart  of  the  system  is 
the  moisture-saving  earth  mulch,  made 
by  keeping  the  ground  cultivated.  This 
is  impossible  when  wheat  or  other  scat- 
tered grain  covers  the  ground,  but  very 
easy  with  tree  crops,  because  the  culti- 
vator can  go  right  up  to  the  tree  trunks 
at  any  and  all  times.  The  Tunisian 
Arabs  and  their  pupils,  the  Tunisian 
French,  practise  this  to  perfection,  and 
it  is  doubtless  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  the  tree  crop  is  more  certain  than 
the  grain  crop  and  has  survived  a 
seven-year  period  of  six-inch  rainfall 
with  almost  tropic  heat. 

When  the  earth  mulch  keeps  the  water 
in  the  ground,  the  tree  crop  can  be  ad- 
justed to  the  amount  that  is  there. 
Thus  the  Sfax  Arabs  long  ago  found 
that  seven  to  ten  olive-trees  per  acre 
could  use  all  the  water  there  was  and 
make  as  many  olives  as  fifty  trees  or 
one  hundred  trees. 

Those  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  dry  farmers  of  Sfax  are  contentedly 
extending  their  plantings  in  a region 
of  such  aridity  that  we  would  omit  it 
from  our  calculations  of  usable  land. 
In  this  country  dry  farming  has  failed 
with  disheartening  frequency  on  large 
areas  with  greater  rainfall  than  that  of 
Sfax,  and  yet  vaster  areas  with  similar 
rainfall  still  remain  an  unchallenged 
scanty  pasturage  as  the  wastes  of  Sfax 
were  for  a thousand  years  preceding 
the  recent  awakening. 

The  lesson  for  the  American  lands  of 
scanty  rainfall  seems  plain.  Develop 
at  once  a set  of  crop-yielding  trees,  so 
that  every  dry  farmer  can  increase  his 
chances  by  trying  at  least  two  of  them. 
I do  not  venture  to  say  what  these  tree 
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crops  should  be.  That  is  a question 
for  the  experiment  stations  to  deter- 
mine in  the  light  of  the  ever-varying 
local  conditions.  I do,  however,  feel 
qualified  to  indicate  a few  probabilities. 

On  the  western  and  southwestern 
edges  of  our  arid  belt  we  have  rainfall 
distribution  and  temperature  conditions 
resembling  those  of  Sfax.  The  olive- 
tree  thrives  in  considerable  areas  of  the 
Southwest.  Thrifty  groves  are  to  be 
found  in  western  Texas,  Arizona,  and 
California  as  far  up  as  San  Francisco. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  our  plant-breed- 
ers can  improve  upon  the  variety  of 
dry-land  olive  that  the  Arabs  ofTunis 
inherited  from  the  Romans,  and  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Frank  Meyer,  plant-explorer  of  the  de- 
partment, has  recently  sent  cuttings  of 
an  olive-tree  in  Crimea  that  survived 
2°  F.  when  all  its  companions  froze. 
This  suggests  the  possibility  of  north- 
ward extension  of  the  olive  territory. 
The  recent  tripling  of  the  price  of  olive- 
oil,  and  the  rising  price  of  meat  and 
butter,  indicate  a field  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  olive-oil  industry  here.  The 
labor  of  picking  and  handling  the  crop 
would  certainly  be  reduced  if  we  could 
get  a hardy  olive  as  large  as  one  recent- 
ly reported  from  South  Africa,  two  or 
three  times  as  large  as  those  commonly 
grown.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  agricultural  scientists  can  develop 
satisfactory  olives  that  will  thrive  on 
now  virtually  unused  land,  and  that 
would  enable  us  easily  to  duplicate  the 
olive  crop  of  the  rest  of  the  world — if 
we  set  out  to  do  it. 

Some  astonishing  evidence  has  recent- 
ly come  from  our  own  arid  Southwest. 
About  twenty  years  ago  there  were  some 
olive  - plantations  made  on  irrigated 
lands  in  districts  that  may  properly 
be  called  desert.  After  the  orchards 
were  established,  a failure  of  the  irriga- 
tion supply  led  to  abandonment.  The 
cottonwood  shade  trees  and  the  other 
fruit  trees  perished,  but  the  olive  has 
lived  and  thrived  for  a number  of  years 
on  the  natural  rainfall  of  8.II  inches 
per  year  at  Phoenix  and  6.88  inches 
at  Casa  Grande,  Arizona. 

These  trees  have  lived  in  a veritable 
flood  in  comparison  with  a grove  that 
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was  abandoned  at  Palm  Springs,  Cali- 
fornia, in  1900.  This  place  lies  in  the 
Colorado  Desert  to  the  east  of  the  San 
Jacinto  Mountains.  The  annual  pre- 
cipitation “is  a scant  3^  inches,  with 
a total  of  only  0.70  inches  for  1905,  and 
a maximum  of  9.36  inches  for  1905.” 
The  0.70-inch  rainfall  of  1903  fell  in 
March.  It  was  followed  by  twelve 
rainless  months-  and  preceded  by  ten 
months  with  a total  of  1.40  in  November 
and  December,  making  twenty-three 
months,  including  two  desert  summers 
with  a total  rainfall  of  2.10  inches. 
“Scant  as  this  rainfall  is,  nearly  all  of 
it  occurs  in  the  six  months  from  October 
to  March,  inclusive.  During  the  six 
summer  months,  when  a temperature 
of  ioo°  F.  is  reached  almost  daily,  there 
is  scarcely  a trace  of  rain.  That  any 
vegetation  should  be  able  to  pass 
through  this  terrible  ordeal  of  heat  and 
drought  seems  beyond  belief  to  one  ac- 
customed to  the  plant  growths  of  regions 
having  abundant  rainfall;  yet  many 
species  of  shrubs  and  three  species  of 
trees  are  native  in  these  hot  sands.” 

The  twenty  acres  of  olives  abandoned 
there  have  jived  and  grown  somewhat 
in  competition  with  desert  shrubs  on 
their  own  ground — sandy  ground  at 
that.  For  four  consecutive  years — 
from  1901  to  1904 — the  rainfall  was 
2.09  inches,  3.50  inches,  2.90  inches, 
0.70  inches.  Nor  could  the  trees  depend 
on  subsoil  waters,  for  the  digging  of  an 
eighty-foot  well  found  only  dry  cobble- 
stone and  gravel.  While  these  trees 
had  survived  and  bloomed,  they  had 
not  fruited,  but  a very  little  irrigation 
produced  a crop  on  others  near  by. 
The  desert  temperature  of  120-122°  F. 
seemed  not  to  interfere  at  all.  As  all 
this  was  done  by  varieties  of  olives 
from  regions  of  twenty-inch  rainfall  in 
Europe,  there  is  hope  of  the  results 
that  may  be  obtained  with  care  from 
the  African  varieties. 

But  the  dry  farmer,  especially  in  the 
Great  Plains  region,  should  be  essen- 
tially a live-stock  farmer,  and  crops 
that  fit  into  this  scheme  are  particularly 
welcome.  The  mulberry  is  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  trees  man  has  yet  found, 
and  the  delight  with  which  pigs  and 
poultry  devour  the  sugary  and  nutri- 
tious fruit  would  gladden  the  heart  of 


any  agriculturist.  In  Carolina  the  far- 
mers say  that  a mulberry-tree  will  feed  a 
pig  for  two  months  and  make  him  fat. 
Then  there  is  the  honey  locust.  That 
hardy  and  thoroughly  acclimatized  tree 
belongs  botanically  and  economically 
with  the  mesquite,  and  both  of  them 
belong  with  the  carob.  The  carob  bean, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  an  important 
crop  in  the  Mediterranean  countries, 
and  the  American  and  British  farmers 
pay  several  cents  a pound  for  it  in  vari- 
ous patent  stock-foods.  The  carob, 
mesquite,  and  honey  locust  are  alike  in 
being  legumes,  bearing  crops  of  large 
beans  in  which  nitrogenous  seeds  are 
packed  in  sugary  pulp.  The  name 
‘ honey  locust  ” did  not  come  by  chance. 
The  analyses  of  these  three  beans  are 
strikingly  alike,  and  show  surprising 
values  in  comparison  with  standard 


stock-foods.  They  compare  as  follows: 

Protein  Nitrogen  Crude  Fat 
free  extract  fiber 

Carob. 6.6  59.5  8.7  0.5 

Mesquite  10.3  54.7  28.9  0.7 

Honey  locust  ...  . 4.5  69.9  14.5  2.2 

Com  meal 9.2  68.7  1.9  3.8 

Wheat  bran 15.4  53.9  9.0  4 0 


These  high  analyses  make  it  clear  why 
the  Algerian  farmers  have  recently  got 
more  than  a cent  a pound  for  their 
carob  beans,  and  why  the  mesquite  meal 
of  Hawaii  brings  twenty-five  dollars  per 
ton  as  food  for  dairy  cows  and  cavalry 
horses. 

The  mesquite  has  been  an  important 
source  of  animal  food  for  ages.  As  a 
Texas  farmer  puts  it:  “I  have  mesquite 
and  value  a crop  of 
. A good  bean  crop 
Every  cattleman  of 
the  Southwest  recognizes  the  value  of 
mesquite;  but  none  of  them  ever  plant- 
ed it,  because  it  grows  wild  and  none 
of  them  knows  what  an  acre  of  it  yields 
because  he  never  took  the  pains  to  find 
out.  He  probably  has  no  solid  acre  of 
the  trees,  anyway,  and  to  determine  just 
what  an  acre  yields  is  a scientific  task 
at  best — an  experiment-station  task,  in 
fact,  particularly  when  the  product  is 
gathered  and  eaten  by  browsing  ani- 
mals. Years  ago  a New  Mexico  station 
botanist  of  vision  pointed  out  the  vir- 
tues of  mesquite  and  the  need  of  de- 
veloping it,  but  the  money  for  the  work 
has  not  been  forthcoming.. 


in  my  pastures,  ; 
beans  very  highly 
means  fat  stock.” 
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There  is  no  more  reason  why  the 
American  farmers  should  raise  wild 
scrub  mesquite  than  that  they  should 
raise  wild  scrub  apples,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably a great  mistake  for  many  of  them 
to  be  bothering  with  grain  when  they 
have  at  their  disposal  such  a water- 
hunting, nitrogenous  food  - factory,  al- 
ready adjusted  by  nature  for  the  work. 

The  mesquite  is  at  home  in  half  a 
million  square  miles  in  the  Southwest, 
and  the  honey  locust  will  grow  on  a few 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  present  mesquite  limits, 
and  a million  square  miles  eastward  to 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic.  Ac- 
curate information  about  the  fruiting 
habits  of  the  tree  is  scarce.  No  one 
seems  to  have  considered  it  worthy  of 
attention.  I know  that  cattle  eat  the 
beans  greedily,  and  that  farmers  in 
many  Eastern  localities  aver  that  it  bears 
regularly.  I have  been  specifically  and 
reliably  informed  that  a door-yard  tree 
in  Maryland  has  borne  six  consecu- 
tive heavy  crops  estimated  at  twenty 
bushels  each.  I had  eleven  two-bushel 
sacks  filled  under  a tree  that  I saw  in 
Virginia  in  1912.  They  weighed  three 
hundred  pounds,  being  very  bulky.  A 
farmer  in  Kansas  tells  me  that  he  has 
secured  four  hundred  pounds  from  one 
tree.  If  that  is  the  best  tree  in  Ameri- 


ca, it  is  a marvelous  chance.  A wild 
tree — one  of  the  best  of  timber  trees — 
that  will  throw  down  three  or  four  dol- 
lars’ worth  of  cow  feed  is  worthy  of  the 
most  respectful  consideration  from  agri- 
culturists. Thus  far  it  has  been  neg- 
lected, while  attention  has  been  bestowed 
upon  its  inferiors. 

The  Arab  has  worked  out  his  system 
and  won  industrial  contentment  through 
his  tree  crop  on  the  edge  of  the  Desert 
with  a rainfall  of  less  than  ten  inches. 
May  we  not,  by  taking  thought,  win 
a similar  agricultural  stability  in  our 
vast  areas  of  low  rainfall  where  we  still 
pray  for  rain  and  take  up  subscriptions 
for  the  industrially  unadjusted? 

I have  mentioned  three  crop  trees  for 
the  American  dry-farm  scientists.  I 
mention  them  to  prove  a point,  not  to 
make  a list.  The  botanic  resources  of 
this  and  other  countries,  as  reported  by 
plant-explorers  and  plant-breeders,  in- 
dicate that  there  are  many,  possibly 
dozens,  of  trees  that  should  at  once 
become  the  subject  of  experiment.  I 
submit  that  the  development  of  tree 
crops  is  an  urgent  matter  to  which 
practically  every  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  in  America  should  devote 
a part  of  its  energies.  This  requires 
appropriations  and  the  labors  of  patient 
men. 


The  Film  of  Life 

BY  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 

ONE  April  evening,  when  the  stars 

Hung  like  pale  moths  within  the  sky, 
We  loitered  in  an  old  cafe, 

And  watched  the  moon  come,  you  and  I. 

The  people  passed,  as  in  a dream; 

The  hansoms  lurched  against  the  light; 
Blue  globes  were  twinkling  up  the  street, 
Heralds  of  the  great  city  night. 

And  as  the  film  of  Life  rolled  by, 

Beggar  and  prince  before  us  there. 

We  thought  of  all  Life’s  ecstasy, 

And  all  its  deep  despair. 

And  in  our  heaven  we  forgot 

That  we  were  of  the  picture  too; 

Others,  who  watched  our  joy  that  night. 
Wondered,  and  never  knew. 
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. '.r  ANS<  > V]  E said  thW-  :fesU 

might  pick  Up  spfees- 
p)  0ji  mt'ns  of  rdl  the- uiipret- 
jh&  W m ~JSfe.tr  afflictions  of  body 
Ip-t!  * ' ft',  ami  soul  in  Hemes  ten 


years  ago.  He  also  said 
that  when  he  saw  any 
psURoInU  miserable  bit  of  human 
wreckage,  white  nr  brown*  adrift  on  the 
languid  tides  of  life  about  the  jectv,  he 
always  said  without  further  inquiry* 
" it's  Henkel's  house  you’re  looking  for. 
Turn  to  the  left,  and  keep  on  turning  to 
the  left.  Ami  if  God  knew  what  went  on 
under  these  trees,  He'd  have  merer  on 

• ■ ■ -U  . ' 

you.  y . 

The  house  was  the  last  house  on  the 
last  road  of  the  town,  You  don’t  find 
it  now,  for  no  one  would  live  in  it  after 
Henkel;:  and  in  a season  or  two  the 
forest  Kad  swamped  it  as  the  sea  swamps 
a child's  boat  on  the  beach,  ft  was  a 
white  house  in  a garden,  and  after  rain 
the  seem  of  vanilla  and  stephanotis  rose 
round  it  like  a fog.  The  fever  rose  round 
it  like  a fog,  too*  and  that’s  why  Henkel 
got  it  so  cheap.  No  fever  touched  hiqt. 
He  lived  thett  alone  with  a lot  of 
vants —Indians.  And  they  We  tv:  all 
wrecks,  Ransomv  said,  broken  down 
from  accident  of  drieawy— wrecks  tha  t no 
one  else  'Vr'Otdd  empioy.'  fie  got  them 
very  cheap.  When  they  died  he  got 
:mdre.  •:  • ■ :■■■  - ' 1 - 

Henkel  was  a large,  soft.,  yellowish 
man.  Ransqme  said,  “I  don’t  mind  a 
man  being  large  and  yellowish,  or  even 
soft  in  reason;  but  why?*  he  shines,  too, 
1 draw  the  line/'  Ben  fc  el  had  chick 
hands  wifh  bent  fingers,  and  large  brown 
eyes,  He  was  a Htdlahdei,  arid  in 
that  hestood  ip'4iT.,  Fat  he  didn't 
drink,  or  gamble,  or  fight,  or  tjven  Buy 
rubber.  • He  Way  just  a large,  peaceful 
person  who  bought  things  cheap. 

He  was  very  clever.  lie  always  knew 
the  precise  tnothent,  the  outmost  low- 
water  mark,  of  a bargain,'  • Ifis.  hotise 
Was  full  of  things  he’4  bought  cheap 


i from  wrecked  companies  or  dying  men. 
from  the  mahogany  logs  in  the  patio  to 
the  coils  of  telegraph  wire  in  the  loft. 
Mis  clothes  never  hired  him,  for  they 
belonged  to  men  whom  the  fever  had 
met  on  the  wav  up  the  Mazzaron,  and 
rwho  had  therefore  no  further  use  for 
clothes.  The  Only  things  for  which  Hen- 
kel ever  paid  a fair  price  were  butterflies, 

“1  went  to  his  house  once.”  said  P an- 
some— v had  to,  A lame  Indian  in  a suit 
of  gaudy  red-and-white  stripes  opened 
the  door,  I knew  that  striped  canvas 
It  was  the  awnings  of  the  old  Lily  Grant, 
and  l saw  along  the  seams  the  smoke- 
marks  of  the  fire  that:  had  burnt  her 
innards  our.  . . . Then  the  Indian 
opened  the  jalousie#  with  A hand  like  a 
bundle  of  brown  twigs,  and  the  light 
shone  through  green  leaves  on  the  walls 
of  rhe  room.  yyrim  ceiling  to  floor  they 
flashed  as  if  they  were  jeweled . only 
there  are  no  jewels  with  just  that  soft 
bloom  of  color.  They  were  the  cases  full 
of  Henkel’s  huttefflies. 

“The  Indian  limped  out  and  Henkel 
came  in,  He  was  iimpmg.  too.  I looked^ 
at  his  feet  and  I saw  that  they  were  in 
a pair  ed  some  one  vise's  ran  shoes.  Tha  t 
amis  whiff  from  the  servants’  quarters 
made  me  feel  a bit  I wanted  to  say 
what I Had  .to-  yay  and  get  our  as  quick 
as  I could.  But  Henkel  would  show-  me 
his  butterflies.  Most  of  us  in  that  place 
were  a.  little  mad  on  some  paint,  I'twh' 
myself  Henkel  was  mad  on  the  subject 
of  hfy  brittef tips.  He  told  me  the  t rou- 
bles heJd  teuf;  getting  them  from  Indians 
and.  negroes,  and  how  his'  men  cheated 
him.  He  took  it  very  much  to  heart,  and 
shuffled  as  he  spoke.  ‘And  there's  one 
I haven’t  got,’  he  said,  'one  I’ve  heard 
of  hut  can’t  find,  and  my  lazy  hounds  of 
hovibres  can’t  find  it  either,  it  seems.  >' 
I t s tme  of  the  clear-wing*-— transparent. 
Here's  a transparent  silver  erne.  But 
this  new  one  is  gold,  transparent  gold, 
and.  rhe  spots  arc  opaque  gold,4  His 
niouth  faSriy  watered.  ;tl  tell  ypiul  %ill 
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spend  anything,  pay  anything,  to  get 
that  gold  butterfly.  And  if  the  natives 
can’t  or  won’t  find  it  for  me,  my  friend. 
I’ll  send  for  some  one  who  can  and  will.’ 

“I  quite  believed  him,  though  I was 
no  friend  of  his.  I didn’t  know  much 
about  butterflies,  but  I guessed  that  in 
Paris  or  London  his  collection  would  be 
beyond  price.  But  I wasn’t  prepared, 
two  months  later,  for  Scott  and  his 
friend. 

“Derek  Scott.  Ever  meet  him?  A 
very  ordinary  kind  of  young  Northerner. 
He  was  remarkable  only  in  having  every- 
thing a little  in  excess  of  his  type — a lit- 
tle squarer  in  jaw  and  shoulder,  a little 
longer  in  nose  and  leg,  a little  keener  of 
eye  and  slower  of  tongue.  I’d  never 
have  looked  at  him  twice,  as  he  landed 
from  the  dirty  steamer  with  a lot  of  tin 
boxes,  if  it  hadn’t  been  that  he  was  hale 
and  sound,  with  hope  in  his  eyes.  Health 
and  hope,  at  Hera  res! 

“Then  little  Daurillac  ran  up  the 
gangway,  laughing.  I looked  at  him — 
every  one  did — and  wondered.  And 
then,  to  cap  the  wonder,  the  two  came 
up  to  me  with  their  friendly,  confident 
young  faces,  and  asked  for  Henkel’s 
house. 

“‘Turn  to  the  left,’  I said.  And  then 
I added,  ‘You’ll  excuse  me,  but  what 
does  Henkel  want  of  you  ?’ 

“Scott  didn’t  answer  at  first,  but 
looked  me  over  with  his  considering  eyes, 
and  I remembered  a collarless  shirt  and 
a four  days’  beard.  But  Daurillac  said, 
‘He  wants  butterflies  of  us,  Monsieur. 
I am  an  entomologist,  and  my  friend  he 
assists  me.’  He  drew  up  very  straight, 
but  his  eyes  were  laughing  at  himself. 
Then  we  exchanged  names  and  shook 
hands,  and  I watched  them  going  along 
the  path  to  Henkel’s. 

“Next  day  Scott  came  down  to  the 
jetty.  He  sat  on  a stump  and  stared  at 
everything.  He  was  ready  enough  to 
talk,  in  his  guarded  way.  Yes,  he  was 
new  to  the  tropics;  in  some  ways  they 
were  not  what  he  had  expected,  but  he 
was  not  disappointed.  He  was  here  for 
the  novelty,  the  experience.  But  his 
friend,  Louis  Daurillac,  had  been  in  the 
Indies,  and  with  some  of  Meyer’s  men 
in  Burma  after  orchids.  Louis’s  father 
was  a great  naturalist,  and  Louis  was 
very  clever.  Yes,  Henkel  had  got  hold 


of  him  through  Meyer.  He  wanted 
some  one  to  find  this  butterfly  for  him — 
this  golden  butterfly  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Mazzaron — some  one  whose  name 
was  yet  in  the  making,  some  one  he  could 
get  cheap.  ...  So  Louis  had  come.  He 
was  very  keen  on  it.  Henkel  was  to  bear 
all  costs,  to  supply  food,  ammunition, 
trade-goods,  etc.,  and  pay  them  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  new  specimens 
that  they  found.  ‘So  you  see,’  said 
Scott,  with  his  clean  smile,  ‘Louis  and  I 
can’t  lose  by  it.* 

“We  talked  a bit  more,  and  then 
young  Scott  said  to  me,  suddenly:  ‘Hen- 
kel has  everything  ready,  and  we  start 
in  the  morning.  You  seem  to  be  the  only 
white  man  about  here.  Come  and  see 
us  off,  will  you?’  I said  yes;  afterward 
it  struck  me  as  curious  that  he  should 
not  have  counted  Henkel  as  a white 
man.  He  laughed  and  apologized  for  the 
touch  of  sentiment.  ‘It’s  like  plunging 
head  first  into  a very  deep  sea,’  he  ex- 
plained, ‘and  one  likes  to  have  some  one 
on  the  shore.  You’ll  be  here  when  we 
come  back?’  And  I said  yes.  I’d  be 
either  unloading  on  the  jetty  or  in  the 
new  cemetery  by  the  canal.  But  he 
didn’t  smile.  His  light  Northern  eyes 
were  gravely  considenng  this  land  where 
life  was  held  on  a short  lease,  and  he 
looked  at  me  as  if  he  were  sorry  for  me. 

“I  saw  them  off  the  next  day.  There 
were  six  or  eight  men  of  Henkel’s,  loaded 
with  food  and  trade-goods,  and  I saw 
that  two  of  them  were  sickening  where 
they  stood.  I looked  in  Daurillac’s  brill- 
iant young  face,  and  I hadn’t  the  cour- 
age to  say  anything  but,  ‘Have  you 
plenty  of  quinine?’  He  tapped  a big  tin 
case,  and  I nodded.  ‘And  what  are  you 
taking  for  the  Indios?’  I asked. 

“He  fairly  bubbled  over  with  laugh- 
ter. ‘You  would  never  guess,  Monsieur, 
but  we  take  clocks,  little  American 
clocks.  The  Indios  of  the  Mazzaron 
desire  nothing  but  little  clocks;  they 
like  the  tick.* 

“Their  men  had  turned  down  one 
of  the  jungle  paths.  They  shook  hands 
with  me,  and  Scott  met  my  eyes  with  his 
grave  smile.  ‘Just  drawing  breath  for 
the  plunge,’  he  said,  with  a glance  at  the 
forest  beyond  the  last  white  roof.  Dau- 
rillac slipped  his  arm  through  Scott’s,  and 
drew  him  after  their  slow-going  hombres. 
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At  the  bend  of  the  path  they  turned  and 
waved  to  me — Scott  with  a quick  lift  of 
the  hand.  But  little  Daurillac  swept  off 
his  hat  and  stood  half  turned  for  a min- 
ute; the  sun  splashed  on  his  dark  head, 
on  his  Frenchified  belt  and  puttees,  on 
his  white  breeches,  and  on  an  outrageous 
pink  shirt  Henkel  seemed  to  have  sup- 
plied him  with.  He  looked  suddenly 
brilliant  and  unsubstantial,  a light  figure 
poised  on  the  edge  of  the  dark.  . . . One 
gets  curious  notions  in  Herares.  The 
next  moment  they  were  gone.  The  jun- 
gle had  shut  down  on  them,  swallowed 
them  up.  They  were  instantly  lost  in 
it  as  a bubble  is  lost  in  the  sea. 

“Two  days  before  I hadn’t  known  of 
their  existence.  But  I was  there  to  see 
them  off,  and  I was  there  when  Scott 
came  back. 

“It  was  well  on  into  the  rainy  season, 
and  I was  down  with  fever.  I was  in  my 
house,  in  my  hammock,  and  the  wind 
was  swinging  it.  It  was  probably  the 
hammock  that  did  all  the  swinging,  but 
I thought  it  was  the  house,  and  1 had 
one  foot  on  the  floor  to  try  and  steady 
it.  But  it  was  no  use.  The  walls  lifted 
and  sank  all  in  one  rush,  like  the  sides 
of  a ship  at  sea.  Outside  I could  see  a 
pink  roof,  a white  roof,  a tin  roof,  and 
then  the  forest,  with  the  opening  of  a 
ath  like  the  black  mouth  of  a tunnel, 
wanted  to  watch  this  tunnel,  because 
I had  an  idea  I’d  seen  something  crawl 
along  it  a good  while  before.  But  I 
couldn’t  manage  it;  I had  to  shut  my 
eyes.  And  then  I felt  the  scratching  on 
my  boot. 

“ I caught  hold  of  the  sides  of  the  ham- 
mock, but  it  was  some  time  before  I 
could  manage  to  pull  myself  up.  Then 
I looked  down. 

“A  man  was  lying  on  the  floor,  face 
down,  just  as  he  had  crawled  into  my 
hut  and  fallen.  The  yellowish  fingers  of 
one  hand  clawed  on  my  boot,  and  that 
was  the  only  sign  that  fie  was  alive.  He 
lay  quite  still,  except  for  the  slow  work- 
ing of  his  fingers;  and  I sat  still,  also, 
staring  down  at  him  with  the  infinite 
leisure  that  follows  a temperature  of  one 
hundred  and  five.  It  was  only  by 
slow  degrees  that  I realized  that  this 
was  Derek  Scott  come  back,  and  that  he 
was  probably  dying. 

“I  got  to  my  feet  and  bent  over  him, 


but  I wasn’t  strong  enough  to  raise  him, 
of  course.  I was  afraid  he’d  die  before 
any  one  came.  So  I took  my  revolver 
and  aimed  as  well  as  I could  at  that  tin 
roof  beneath  which  my  man  Pedro  was 
eating  his  dinner.  The  barrel  went  up 
and  down  with  the  walls  of  the  hut,  but 
I must  have  hit  the  roof,  for  the  next 
thing  there  was  a lot  of  smoke  and  noise, 
and  Pedro’s  face,  eyes  and  mouth  open, 
rushing  out  of  it.  There  seemed  no 
interval  before  I found  myself  sitting  in 
the  hammock  and  saying  over  and  over 
again,  ‘But  where’s  the  little  chap? 
Where’s  the  little  French  chap?’ 

“Scott  was  still  on  the  floor,  but  his 
head  was  on  my  man’s  shoulder,  and 
Pedro  was  gently  feeding  him  with 
sips  of  brandy  and  condensed  milk.  He 
turned  and  looked  at  me,  and  his  eyes 
were  clear  and  considering  as  ever, 
though  his  answer  didn’t  sound  quite 
sane.  He  said,  ‘The  clocks  wouldn’t 
tick.’ 

“He  said  it  as  if  it  explained  every- 
thing. Then  he  unstrapped  a tin  case 
from  his  belt,  laid  his  head  on  it,  and 
was  instantly  asleep. 

“I  cried  out,  ‘Is  it  the  fever,  Pedro?’ 
But  my  man  said,  ‘No,  Senor,  it  is  the 
hunger.’  He  rolled  Scott  up  very  clev- 
erly in  a blanket.  ‘This  senor  has  had 
the  fever,  but  it  is  not  upon  him  now. 
Without  doubt  he  is  a little  mad  from 
being  in  the  forest  so  long.  But  when 
he  wakes  he  will  be  stronger.’  So  much 
I heard,  and  no  more.  Unconsciousness 
came  down  on  me  like  a wave.  But  into 
the  dark  heart  of  that  wave  I carried  the 
certainty  that  Pedro  knew  all  about  the 
matter  and  that  he  hated  Henkel.  How 
or  why  I was  certain  of  this  I don’t 
know.  But  I was. 

“I  woke  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
The  fresh  wind  off  the  river  was  like  the 
breath  of  life,  and  Pedro’s  face,  thrust 
close  to  mine,  no  longer  grew  large  and 
small  by  fits.  I noticed  that  it  was  quite 
gray,  and  that  his  lips  twitched  as  he 
muttered,  ‘Senor,  Senor — ’ 

“I  said,  ‘Where  is  the  Senor  Scott?’ 

‘“He  woke  a little  while  ago,  and 
called  for  water  to  wash  in,  and  a clean 
coat,  and  he  used  the  hair-brush.  Then 
he  took  the  little  tin  box  and  went  out — 
went  out.’ 

“ I got  to  my  feet,  threw  an  arm  over 
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Pedro’s  shoulder,  and  he  ran  with  me 
out  into  the  moonlit  street.  The  track 
to  the  fountain  lay  like  a ribbon  of 
silver,  and  the  houses  were  like  silver 
blocks.  And  every  house  was  shuttered 
and  silent  — breathless.  Not  a man 
lounged  under  the  shade  of  the  walls,  not 
a girl  went  late  to  draw  water,  not  a dog 
barked.  The  little  place  was  deserted 
in  the  hold  of  the  forest.  It  lay  like  a 
lonely,  luminous  raft  in  the  midst  of  a 
black  sea.  Only  ahead  of  me  a man 
stumbled  slowly  in  the  center  of  the  road, 
and  his  shadow  staggered  beside  him.  I 
have  said  there  was  no  other  living  thing 
visible.  Yet,  as  this  man  stumbled  past 
the  shuttered  houses  the  very  blades 
of  grass,  the  very  leaves  on  the  wall, 
seemed  to  have  conscious  life  and  to  be 
aware  of  him.  When  the  wind  moved 
the  trees,  every  branch  seemed  to  be 
straining  to  follow  him  as  Pedro  and  I 
followed. 

“We  followed,  but  we  could  not  gain 
on  him.  It  was  like  the  dreams  of 
delirium.  Pedro  and  I seemed  to  be 
struggling  through  the  silence  of  Herares 
as  if  it  were  something  heavy  and  resist- 
ant, and  Scott  reeled  from  side  to  side, 
but  always  kept  the  same  distance 
ahead.  We  were  still  behind  when  we 
turned  into  Henkel’s  garden,  and  the 
scent  of  the  flowers  beat  in  our  faces  like 
heat.  At  the  veranda  steps  we  met 
the  servant  who  had  admitted  Scott. 

“The  man  was  running  away.  He  was 
a cripple,  and  he  came  down  the  steps 
doubled  up,  bundled  past  us,  and  was 
gone.  Somewhere  a door  clashed  open. 
There  was  no  other  sound.  But  in  a 
moment  the  garden  seemed  full  of  stam- 
peding servants,  all  maimed,  or  ill,  or 
aged.  They  melted  silently  into  the 
bushes  as  rats  melt  into  brushwood,  and 
they  took  no  notice  of  us.  I heard  Pedro 
catch  his  breath  quickly.  But  when  a 
light  flared  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  it 
showed  no  more  than  Scott  talking  with 
Henkel. 

“They  showed  like  moving  pictures  in 
a frame,  and  the  frame  was  of  dark 
leaves  about  the  window,  which  was 
open.  I leaned  against  the  side  of  it,  and 
Pedro  squatted  at  my  feet,  his  head 
thrust  forward  as  if  he  were  at  a cock- 
fight. I did  not  know  just  why  I was 
there.  Henkel  sat  at  a table,  wagging 


his  head  backward  and  forward;  Scott 
was  sitting  opposite  him.  And  he  looked 
as  Lazarus  might  have  looked  when 
first  he  heard  the  Voice  and  stirred. 

“Henkel  was  saying,  ‘Dear  me,  dear 
me,  but  why  should  this  have  happened  ?’ 
And  Scott  answered  as  he  had  answered 
me,  in  that  strange,  patient  voice: 

“‘The  clocks  wouldn’t  tick.’ 

“‘But  they  were  good  clocks,’  cried 
Henkel. 

“Scott  shook  his  head.  ‘No,  they 
were  not  good  clocks,’  he  explained, 
gently;  ‘they  were  too  cheap.  They 
would  not  go  at  all  in  the  jungle.  An 
Indian  of  the  Mazzaron  does  not  care 
what  time  his  clock  tells,  but  he  likes  it 
to  tick.  These  were  no  good.  And  the 
food  was  not  good.  The  things  in  tins 
were  bad  when  we  opened  them.’ 

“ ‘ Mismanagement,  mismanagement,’ 
said  Henkel,  but  Scott  went  on  as  if  he 
had  not  heard: 

‘“We  followed  the  river  for  two  days, 
and  then  turned  east.  In  a week  after 
that  two  of  your  men  were  dead.  They 
died  of  fever.  No,  the  quinine  was  no 
good;  there  was  a lot  of  flour  in  it.  Two 
days  more,  and  another  man  died,  but  he 
would  have  died  anyhow.  It  was  very 
hard  to  see  them  die  and  be  able  to  do 
nothing. 

“‘The  men  who  were  left  went  so 
slowly  that  nearly  all  our  food  was  gone 
when  we  reached  the  country  of  the 
Indios.  We  made  our  camp  and  I shot 
a pig.  That  gave  us  strength,  but  Louis 
was  very  bad  then  with  the  fever. 

“‘The  Indios  came  down,  and  we 
spoke  with  their  head  men.  They  thought 
we  were  mad,  but  the  clocks  pleased 
them;  and  they  sat  round  our  tents  and 
shook  them  to  make  them  tick  louder 
until  Louis  cried  out  in  his  fever  that  all 
the  world  was  a great  clock  that  ticked. 
They  gave  us  leave  to  hunt  in  their 
country  for  butterflies,  and  the  head 
men  told  off  six  to  help  us.  One  was  very 
clever.  He  used  to  wear  his  net  on  his 
head,  with  the  stick  hanging  down  be- 
hind, and  he  snared  the  butterflies  with 
a loop  of  grass  as  if  they  were  birds. 

‘“Our  tents  were  of  cheap  cotton  stuff 
that  would  not  keep  the  rain  out,  and 
the  wet  came  in  on  Louis  and  made  him 
worse.  But  he  was  young,  and  I saw 
to  it  that  he  had  food,  and  your  men 
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loved  him.  I do  not  think  he  would 
have  died  if  the  clocks  had  ticked  prop- 
erly.’ 

‘“I  do  not  understand,’  said  Henkel, 
blinking  his  heavy  brown  eyes. 

“ ‘ No  ? They  were  so  cheap  that  they 
broke  at  the  first  winding.  The  Indios 
brought  them  back  and  asked  for  better 
ones.  I had  no  better  ones.* 

“‘Still  I do  not  understand,’  said 
Henkel,  smoothly,  and  blinked  in  the 
lamplight. 

“Scott’s  tired  voice  went  on.  ‘The 
Indios  were  very  angry.  They  brought 
us  no  more  butterflies,  and  no  more  food. 
And  presently,  as  we  went  about  the 
camp,  or  the  paths  of  the  forest,  the 
little  arrows  began  to  fall  in  front  of  us 
and  behind  us,  though  we  never  saw 
those  who  shot  at  us.’ 

“‘The  little  arrows?*  asked  Henkel, 
heavily.  ‘I  do  not  understand.  Go  on.’ 

‘“There  is  very  little  to  tell.  Only  a 
nightmare  of  hunger,  of  wet,  of  fever,  of 
silence,  and  the  little  poisoned  arrows 
quivering  everywhere.  And  one  day  a 
little  dart  flickered  through  a rent  in  the 
cotton  tenting  and  struck  Louis.  He 
died  in  five  minutes.  Then  I and  the 
men  who  were  left  broke  through  and 
came  down  the  Mazzaron.  The  Indios 
followed  us,  and  I am  the  only  one  left. 
It  is  a pity  the  clocks  wouldn’t  tick, 
Mister  Henkel.’ 

“‘Ya,  ya,’  said  Henkel,  leaning  over 


the  table,  ‘ but  the  butterfly?  The  gold- 
en butterfly?  You  have  found  it?* 
“Scott  opened  the  tin  case  slowly  and 
clumsily,  drew  out  the  perfect  insect, 
and  laid  it  on  the  table.  But  it  is  wrong 
to  speak  of  that  wide-winged  loveliness 
of  glittering  and  transparent  gold  as  an 
‘insect.’  Henkel  sat  staring  at  it,  one 
big  yellowish  hand  curved  on  either  side 
of  it,  too  happy  to  speak.  His  lips 
moved,  and  I fancied  he  was  saying  to 
himself,  ‘Cheap,  cheap.’ 

“‘It  is  very  good,’  he  said  at  last,  cun- 
ningly, ‘ but  I am  sorry  there  is  only  one. 
I do  not  know  that  it  is  worth  very7 
much.  But  now  I will  pay  you  as  I 
promised.  There  was  no  agreement  that 
you  should  receive  the  other  young 
man’s  share,  and  there  is  only  one  in- 
sect. But  I will  pay  you.’ 

“Scott  was  fumbling  in  his  belt. 
‘Yes,’  he  said,  ‘you  will  pay  me,’  and  he 
leaned  forward  with  something  in  his 
hand.  We  saw  Henkel’s  face  turn  to 
ellow  wax,  and  he  tried  to  stand  up, 
ut  he  was  too  stout  to  lift  himself 
uickly.  He  had  no  time  to  turn  before 
cott  shot  him  through  the  heart. 
“When  I broke  through  the  vines, 
Scott  was  moving  the  butterfly  out  of 
the  way.  He  looked  up  at  me  with  his 
old,  considering  look,  his  old  clean  smile. 
‘It  was  cheap  at  the  price,’  he  said, 
touching  one  golden  wing  with  his  fin- 
ger.” 


Fog 

BY  LIZETTE  WOODWORTH  REESE 

THE  great  ghosts  of  the  town 
Up  and  down. 

Each  a gray,  filmy  thing, 

Go  by; 

Sudden  a brief  wet  sky! — 

A file  of  poplars  vague  with  spring. 

Drips  the  old  garden  there; 

See,  its  tom  edge  about, 

Sudden,  scarlet,  and  remote 
Tulips  flare 

The  length  of  one  thin  note! — 

And  are  put  out. 
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In  Tartarin’s  Country 

BY  RICHARD  LB  GAUAM^G 

■ Beau-  As  in  Arles.  we  had  looked,  no 
m , e each  doubt  onfe.isvio.ilnv.  foi  beautiful  wom- 
i '-'I  'CP*  }''$•  *'*%; ' ;»t  tly  . opposite  eo  everywhere,  so  in  Tarascpn  ex- 
; 1 I | J rh«  law  bridge  peeted’, at  any  turning  of  its  tortuous, 

1 byj.  riu>  spans'  Ti-swifr,  time-wymstoeets  to  come  fate  to 
■ *.  of  the  face  vvjth  that  absurdly  ferocious  crea- 

nuui  v furvv  Hut  Tatascon  is  by  no mu  •ah*  as 
orlop.  historic*  »,n  the  protid  of  its  herO.as  Arles  t>f  its  Venuses; 

■ ■-■•■■■■  *m  ih.  t jrascon  .md.tr  rntmibering  Danders '.half- s<  rimis 

s«de,  and  thy  Castle*  *jf  the  Montmbrim-  stavtdncfit  thar,  aftt-f  the  creation  of  hi? 
cys  (fii  the  side 'id  Bc-aitraire,  still  frown  most  famous  character,  he  had  neycr.bad 
at  each  other  in  stern  martial  beauty  the  courage  to  show  himself  in  thy  tOWb 
across  the  broad  stream;  hur  for  most  he  had  thus  ■dedicated  to  laughter,  wt: 
of  us  their  storks  that  art:  nearest  to  us  . wtrt  catunuus  in  Uientkming  so  &&  a 

'W*11?  *$§4  :G  s«bt«jt.  When  I did  venture  to  speak 
all,  but  perhaps,  for  that  very  reason,  the  of  the  matter,  tod  genial  cafe-keeper,  he 
racist:  alive,  drttmn-wrtmghc  stories  broke  forth  in  $ tirade  Tuft  of  gesture, 
of  that  unidvntitied  “old  captive”  who  which  recalled  no  little  the  lion-slayer 
sang  “the  fair  white  feet  of  Nicolette,*’  himself,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  in 
and  that  modem  master  who,  our  of  the  thus  making  a butt  of  the  men  of  Taras- 
traits  of  his  fellcnv-coonrrvnieft,  Created,  con,  Dander  had  dor) e little  but  draw 
by  no  means  rp  their  liking,  a ligure  so  his  own  character,  for  what  was  he  but  a 
full  of  hurrivKOiis  sari  * fact  iotr  fpr  the  rest  creature  of  bombast  and  blague  himself! 
of  the  world,  that  redoubtable  fat-ctur,  And  several  others,  sipping  their  wine 
lion-slayer,  and  .climber  of  Alps.  Tar-  and  their  absinthe  at  near-by  tables, 
t arm  of  Tara  scot',.  flashed  their  id.uk  eyes  in  agreement. 


Ttifr  pAsrtie  Of-  MgSs'i  At  TAMScOf* 


Nh'-Mlhinc.  their  lilies,  which  make  a 
pfebdnoi?  for  the  fowosfojjc  within  the 
shelf  of  rise  old  castle,  { sought  in  vain 
even  for  j daisy  which  might  perhaps 
recall  hfov  much  whiter  than  daisies  were 
the  feet  of  thr  captive.  >o  aider:,  as  she 
fled  that  fae-ofF  night  across  the  rttoonlic 

the  castle  walls  me  high  up  above 
(hi-  town,  which  makes  a duster  at 
the  reddest,  warrin?sr*bxddng  roofs  we 
had  seen  in  Frarieit,  aifJ.it  War. yjftjr^ilept 
up  In  the  broad*  grassy  cportyard,  in  the 
center  of  which  stands  an  old  well,  still 
alive  vvith  W'ater,  We  seemed  to  have 
the  pbev  m tfoi'selvvs.  till  pieseorly  there 
tottered  'Hut.-tiyitn  the  carved  doctfWay  of 
an  .indent  chapel  a pathetically  old  and 
gentle  man,  Was  this,  perchance,  Hthfe 


sporting  rifles  in  othg-f«or<«;tdldo(ii4  fh^t; 
Dauder's  valorous  “cap-shooters ” were 
probably  far  from  c-xhnct  in  rfu  little 
jaughed-at  town.  ^ er  it  syenierl  Wise  ro 
keep  orje’s  tf|ddghts;fto.:httcf5icl^'';iind  to 
turn  rhf  subject  ro  the  m»yre  cherished 
memory  of  “ the  good  King  Rene.” 
And,  of  course,,  ir  was  always  safe  to 
speak  of  Mistral.  •Ah!  there  was  a man 
of  whom  his  countrymen  could  indeed 
be  proud.  ' ' : 

In  Tftr*i^conP*3S  1 said,  ape  can  buy 
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captive  grey,”  who,  with  immortal  tra 
graiice  of  delicate  art,  sang 

*1  is  how  rwQ  voting  lovers  met. 


to'ipefl.  nresenred  to  a young  maiden 
who  wag  with  the  hrst  roseti tid  that 
had  h’oorned  as  yet- that  spring,  lie  said, 
against  the  castle  wail,  Hi*  was  evi- 
dently just  the  gentle  soul  to  love  the 
old  story,  and  m itigde  a ppmtise  to 
oujrseJves  ro  send  him  the  first  copy  of 
4uc(dsi n el  Ni0ftHe  we  could  procure . 
Sc<  possibly  future  pilgrims  to  Sea ocaire 
will  find  him  pointing  out  the  very  dun- 
geon where  Aucasstn  iay,  and  through 
the  bars  of  which  Nkolette  sang  ro  him, 
while  the  guards  with  drawn  swords 
passed  by  seeking  her  through  the  mid- 
night streets;.  Perhaps,  too,  he  will  he 
able,  to  point  to  a plot  of  those  very 
daisies  which  seemed  black  beside  her 
moon-white  feet.  ^ 'v 

As.  we  crossed  thy  jibog;  bridge:  again  to 
Tar*scon--a  bridge  that  stands  where 


Aifcassm  and  Nkoietrey 
Of  the  pains  tfie  Ipyets  bur*- 
And  the  sorrows  be  outwore 
For  the  goodness  and  the  grace 
Of  his  love,  so  fair  of  face. 

Sweet  the  song,  the ■ -stray  sweet. 
There  is  no  man  harkens  it, 

No  niau  living  breath  the  son, 

So  outwearied,  ssforedonr. 

Sick  and  woeful,  wrifp  add  sad. 

But  is  healed,  hut  is  glad; 

* f is  so  sweet.  ■ • 

Bur  a!  as ! we  were  doomed  once  more 
to  disappointment.  This  old  guardian 
of  the  ruins  was  learned  in  the  history  of 
the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  the  Monttpo- 
rencys,  acid  other 
strong  fighters  of  old 
time*  but  at  the  men- 
tion of  that  ^ “Count 
Bougars  of  Valence,” 
whose  son  Ancassin, 
with  the  yellow  hair 
a nd  the  gray , laughing 
eyes,.,  had  languished 
aoitiewherg  in  durance 
deep  down  among 
these  nicddertng  walls, 
because  of  his  un- 
knighrly-  love  for  the 
little  Saraoen  ^Ja,ve- 
gi  rl  Nicolet te,  the  old 
man  shook  . his  head. 

We  had  pk  eats  (ox  his 
other  histories,  we 
wanted  to  by  left  with 
the  rhu  sic 'of  that 
one  mcniwy,  sb  we 
climbed  up  the  wind- 
ing stone  stair  of  the 
old  tower  and  Watched 
the  Rhone:  fa r beneath 
afad  listened  0 the 
sofr  spring  wind  that 
has  always  cared  more 
to  syllalMe  thy  flames 
M dead  luyers.  than 
dead  warriors  y--  . 

As  we  came  down 
again  to  the  grassy 
courtyard,  he  came 
toward  us;  ami  with 
the  graceof  his  eo-un 


CfMi*  'rim,  •UiGit.AIiOVfc  ti.e  I<  .WN 
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Vono.'s  Mont  'Ucy't,  wnfivt  fur  i-qit  ovpu  r.-a>  ovfc«  hatp  a CCntcry 


once  was  the;  for*)  so  fateful  ro, facies  no  seilles  could  get  us  in,  fdoweyer,  a iiate; 
Jess  tremendous  than  those  rtf  Hannibal  from  a genial  doctor dtf  Ta fasten v wfese 
and  Marius— the  s<|uare;  t<wer  acquaintance  we  hath  fortunately  tirade, 

of  King  •c^stJlktSifinsr  -stiver  from  proved  all  that  seerm  be  necessary 

tin-  riverside'  rock,  gloomed  before-  us.  nowadays;  and  the  guard  who  first 
It  is  | stern,  jmprtenable-lookmg'  • for-  opened  the  stout,  iron-bound  door  for  us 
tress  ro  regard  even  now,  unJ  though  ' told  us  that  a change  in  the  ^rdu-n-chef, 
France  has  treated  it  with  but  lifife  his  superior,  syhose  pleasure  tve  awaited 
grace,  long  having  pur  it  to  thphaseusifes  forsprne  minuu^s,  had  tlvUs  smtjorhed  the 
of  a common  prison.  , it  is  stjif  well  pro-  wa'.y.  of  rhe  visitor.  But  he  added  that 
served,  and  practically  intact.  Oft  - its-  only  a portion  of  the  castle  was  shown, 
town  side  it  is  surrounded  by  a broad  the  remainder'  being  still  used  e- a prison, 
rnoar,  now  dry 'and  overgrown  with  her*  Presently  '.-mother  bell  rang  somewhere 
ties,  and  overhung  with  rh*-  *|btht  s-fttv  s within,  and'  we  were  ushered  'out  of  the 
of  the  Tarascon  hfanffiimru-t/t.  Its  grim  little  ceil  dike  room  Where  wt  had  waited, 
door,  is  approached  bv  a causeway,  and  iq  find  the  pnriUrn-ihti  a Waiting  us.  with 
the  ringing  of  a. surly  hell  and  tin-  "tindy  a bunch  of  enormous  keys.  On  the  broad 
■ing of  great  key  v prelude  the  admittance  .steps  qf| a staircase  leading  up  ro  another 
td  r ';--  visitor.  Bur,  after  what  vve  had  c.OHtwar  crossings  central  Coun.  Grim 
hvard  of  h<  abHicrtlry  of  :o:..a,. -a,  v,<:  pWers.ind  barred  windows  gloomed  high 
tiuro'lves  ibrtpnao  to  be  ad-  ahoey  usy  surtmmdir.g  a cir:  !e  tit  Gr-off 
mitred  ar  all.  Mr  Cook,  in  his  OU  Pn,-  sk  y.  ,md  making  rhe  irfiprevdon  of  a huge 
•••  •.  has  givyn  an  amusing,  aveonm-of  stone  pit-  The  iarttifn-ckty  proved  any- 
,'fa:  diH.u nlvic-,  he  etioxrnr vied,  though  he  thing  but  formidable. — ;<  thick* set,  genial 
\v,j<  kt  fad  !■'  a fvo ominendarieiT!  Mm  Gllov.,  under  whom  it  set-tried  to  Us  it 
thy  Paris  M|nt$ter  of  Fine  Arts;  and  que  might  l>t  «v«ri  .something'  ttf  a pleasure 
.KM'idtvbuuk  had  worried  us  that  nothing  to  smt  term  in  jail,  He  motioned 
bat  a permit  from  the- prefect  of  Mar-  us  across,  the  causeway,  and  we  fob 
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darknyss, : yv^  idTuii  of  the;  rich  hor- 
ror ofsns: Here  ittien  had 
&t ri tall y ; been  f brown  to  moan  jt heir  St  ves 
•axv^y'i  while  f:  the  good  king/"  a few 
rodnw  oil.  was  bolding  ** *s.wim'»f  lriyj» : ’ 
•yctlrh-  twvri-tn  and  -fair  ladies.  Rot  our 
e.rhasctibdyd  roodciiri  minds  refostd  tri 

vitalise  the  thought.  Were  *1  good  kings*” 
and  . gentle  ladies  really-  i»ice  so'L  Vt-t  as 
>ve  t(«estiiuned»  irur  giiide  pointed  fn  in- 
Siiriptions  cut  in  the  stone  walls,  some, 
beautifully  carved-the  prayers  and 
sighs of  vanished  firisdnets>riyin$t  one 
reads  of,  jn ■ Scott  *vr  Dumas.  One,  in 
Larin,  cried  ' out  upon  God:  *’ l called, 
unto  God  in  my  torment,  and  He  heard 
me  and  sat  id.  '1  will  save  him.'  1 An- 
other, again  in  Latin,  recorded,  “ l the 
here  tor  Still  another,  ap~ 

parently  . happtei  in  his  love,  cried  »pun 
the  name  of  his  lady,  proclaiming  him- 
sejfsfciit  \lu't  serinUiir.  Among  these  pdtg- 
riant  memoranda  were  other  pictured 


lowed  him  tip  winding  stoite  riaifcases, 
watched  him  with  awe  unlock  iutledoors 
in  the  wall  with  his  great  keys,  and,  ns 
we  walked  through  rooms  with  vaulted 
ceilings,  huge  chimneys,  recessed  win- 
dow-seats, and  so  forth',  he  tpid  us  that 
this  was  King  Reftps  bedchamber  ..this 
his  hall  of  state,  this  his  queen  jeamie-de 
L a vaf  s bond  o s r ; Ik-  re  w e re  a n recha  m hers 
for  th»-  king’s  pages,  and  here  s%~as  his 
private  cfvapeb  .'mat ter  rluquem  to  set: 
and  to  hear  and  vibrating  wdtli  romantic 
suggestion,  hut  not  r<>  be  attempted 
rn  writing  savenwe  at  brge  aj'Ht  with 
more  tetsutely  peri  than  «V  Here  possible. 
Surely  it  was  a strong  and  splendid  cas- 
tle, such  a castle  as  we  picture  when  we 
read  the  Morte  <f  Jrthur^  hut  somehow 
we  could  hardly  see  the  gay  troubadour 
king  housed  within  such  for  tided  gloom. 
King  Rene's  castle  ccrtaijdy  has  no  sug- 
gestion of  a ” inyous  gard.”  Yet  the 


^a/ri  ingSv  Crucifates  and  anchors,  b$&  'vF 
music.  and  many  quite  skilfully  executed 
bas-rdieis  of  ancient  ships  with  lateen 
sails,  such  as  rHe  eve's  of  the  carvers:  had 
been  wont  to  see  passing  on  the  Rhone 
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fMnwnMBH  gathered  that  he  felt 

y :<■•••>  much  for  the  un- 
'■T."\y  fortunate  follows  to 

• j aggravate  their  sense 

'T.  Y*  . of 'eonfituarwart .%  our' 

free  visiting  voices. 
■r : Delicacy  surely  un* 

' $<pj|  paralleled  in  a jailer — 

and  probably  not  char- 
acteiistieof 'tdioTriri^ 
&|ys  of  King  Gene’s 

. made  up  our  rmnete'/a© 

far  %$  possible  to  dwell 
in  tneinoti^M.-f'-oetty 

with  the  iron  writing 
oi  -v  -;r  or  ;>!'  h. 

and.  princes'.  Through 

was  now  .to  guide  us 

front  Taraseon  to 
Mmil;tno-~To  the  poet 
PHHHHi  in  who^e  work  a-s  itt  a 
'pree«i*us  casket  are 
treas-urs'-d  at  once  all 
flte  earieclirornanee  of 
Ifoovcngal  story  and  a 11  the  natural  tea u- 
■ty  w the  land  he  has  sO  passfonactlv 
loved;  , : ,h  •.•:•,•:■•■-  • .. 

It  was;  a fitting.  day  to  make  our  pib^ 
.gfiihaj&ejfortlfouj^^the' official  spring  was 
.ye r some  thst^pm away  —spring  being 
due  in  France.at  fiye-sevenreen  pryviMy 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of 
Marrfo-ir  was  ope  -of  those  days  late  in 
February  when  Spring  steals  out  a hi- 
de white  from  her  hiding-place,  running 
gam  ahead  of  the  calendar,  to  try  if  the 
world  bt  yet  Warm  and  bright  enough 
for  her  to  sray.t.n,  arid  then  runs  hack 
again  into  hid iijg,  with  g pyeety  shiver 
of  chilled  falling  Mossom.  There  was  * 


flowing  so  free  and  strong  there  outside 
their  prison*  ; . ..  • 

As  we  left:  that  veritably  haunivd 
roofin  we  wondered  whether  those  poor 


ertijy  pta/ny  for  rhy  etghf  rrjtles  or  so 
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perons  with  faring  coeily  sheltered  by  PlUafa—.  of  Ronsard  and  his  friends, 
cypresses,  and  fields  walled  in  with  those  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood*  and 
fenet’S  t»f  tail,  plaited  rushes,  a sort  of  of  the Young  .'Ireland  movement  of  our 
bamboo,  which  is  one  t?f  the  prettiest  owp  day.  As  it  has  been  the  dream  of 
features  x>f  Provence.  A djittf ^stream  Yohdg  Ipelaiid  ts  veyrvify  the  old  Gaelic 
rati  singing.on  our  left  all  thy 'way  along,  tongue,  -so  was  it  the  dream  of  Mistral 
floored  with  glittering  watercresses,  and  and  fits  friends,  some  sixty  years  ago,  to 
from  every  direction  ran  gleaming  ir ri-  restore  Provencal  from  its  fallen  estate 
gatton  •fhanrtels,  pollarded  willows  deco-  as  a patois  to  its.  ancient  rank  as  the 
ratiyely  lining  their  banks,  Plane-tiers  proudest  language  of  modem  literature, 
made  a sil  ver avemre  nearly  »H  the  way,  the  fanpar  d'oc  of  the  troubadours,  the 
and  immense  poplars  nvnyedand  wins-  language  that  shaped  thg  tongue  of 

{K-red  in  long,  stately  lines  across  the  Dante ■and  Petrarch.  Mistral  was  al* 
andscape.  As  vve  sar  down  to  eat  tnir  ready  dreaming  that  dream  while  still 
wayfaring  luncheon  by  #n  old  bridge,  a school-boy  at  the  old  monastery  of 
our  green  t a bit*  cloth  w;is-  embroidered  Trigtdery  nehr  Avignon;  and  there,  with 
with  violets,  anti  king-cops  flashed  their  the  good  fortune  that,  often  befriends 
gold  from  the  grassy  ridtasr  of  rhe  ffttfe  such  dreams,  hr?. "Wai  to  fijtd  a young 
stream.  Y»rs!  stmdy  it  was  % day  yf  .w-hooimay-rer,  ;*  few  years  ' his  senior, 
days  oft  which  to  pilgrim  toward  the  who  was  dreaming  to*  that  very  dreamy 
master  into  whose  songs  the  honey  of  that  Joseph  Roumardlle  who  From  then 
innumefahft  such  days  had  passed.  on  bevatrie  his  enthusiastic  fenorv-w’orkcr 

As  we  walked  along,  we  rallied  over  and  life-jpog,  tMUiti-lpyg.d  frirind, 
once  more  the  ..inspiring  story  of  the  Another  enthusiast,  Ameirne  Ms  fhieu, 
F cl ibres--  a story  reminding  one  of  the  was  found  in  the  same  school  at  Frigo- 


A STRfiHT  lfi[  'MAiUAtfgV WiTWfN  ITS  WAUED  GaRB1:N 


It*  the’  How  or-’l'A^fAHiN^A  .'SrRBrr  ts  Vascos 


ler,  atttf  soon  others  joint'd  the  little 

band ;.  Theodore  Ayban^f,  r?- 

v.ut.  Paul  Q era,  and  Jean  Brunet, 

Now  ail  thesepoets  h aye  $i<  it  ues.  1 V> r 
their  dream  came  true  even  beyond  the 
wont  oft! reams;.  t ha ti k s Ynosrly,  fill. w e.iv 
gjadi  to  ^cknowjyd^e,  to  .$be'|tej»;MS‘at)ii' 
smgle-onrtdedn^ss  of  Frederic  Mistral, 
It  was  he  who  found  the.  name  of 
Fiiibrt  for  rh'c  movement.  and  He  has 
charmingly  lokl  of  its  discovery  and 
adojitirmby  histyekewm  his  imofiiib- 
graphic1 volume  of  M fvtows  ft.  It htfh, 
“it  was  written  m bcaVeri,*’  he  •<;»> % 
*4  that  one  flowering  fiimdav,  the  rWeriryy 
first  of  May,  ibijT,  in  the  full  .spring- 
time of  life  and  of  the  yeaj-1.scvt'n  ptJt;t^; 
Weft-  gathered  together yin . t.hv, 

teaut>f‘(b)nT'bfytigiiVv\' 

Their  names  vet- re  those  1 have  a I ready 
giveny  amd  rher  were  discussing  what 

na  me  t Key  should  r;».kjer  .'if  $'■  hoi  of 

their  t.omtnbn  fiortv  ufibib , The.  words 
trimbruiwr  afldTcoiCciye;  bgiy  <HUvmrn. 
At  hist  Mist  ral  Ha*l  s vhtav 

sanl,  amiyng  the  pea  vim ,s  of  M.fiHaoo  an 
bfd  foil:  story  which  coW.ained.,  fid  be- 
lieved, the  prede.si i/ivd  Word:  In  this 

the  Virgin  tv  teprvseflted  3^  tvlfiijg  *‘>Vytv' 


to  out fTWd the  iyven  sorrows  she  had 
siifieeed  fot  him,.  M The  fourth  sorrow  1 
5 tiffined  for  yew,  O my  beloved  , - * s% 
says,!  Tywps.  Wheti.  Jfost  you  — when  for 
three  days  and  three  nights  I could  find 
you.  nowhere*  disputing  with  the  scribes 
of  the  law— with  the  seven  jlhh rw  of  the 


V 1 he  seven  jelwfZ  of  tht  latrl  W hy, 
that  is  ourselves,”  cried,  out  the  young 
enthusiasts  in  unison. 

Arid  rinai  PaulGi£rri,having  filled  their 
seven  glasses  from  a bottle  o (chateau  nruj 
tharhad  been  seven  years  in  the  eel  la  rf. 

fifred  fiis  glass  and  cried;  "To 
yhe-.hrialth  of  x\\^  PHibresf* 

_■ '.  iAttd  - st».  the  movement  —rf?*.»w  so  real 

and  viral  an  institution  in  Provence— 
h id  its  baptism. 


ie  aitefnnon— -a 
•n  we  a*  length 
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■with  their  quaint  costumes — the  Arle- 
sian head-dress  not  being  confined  to 
Arles — black,  modeled  hair,  great  black 
eyes,  and  supple,  sturdy  figures;  but  the 
young  men,  having  no  such  advantage 
of  costume,  being  dressed  in  the  usual 
uncomely  garments  of  “civilization,” 
looked  like  Sunday  young  men  of  their 
class  anywhere:  awkward,  and,  if  the 
word  be  allowed,  and  is  not  too  sacri- 
legious to  use  in  the  connection,  unmis- 
takably “tough.”  No  doubt  to  the  eyes 
of  Mistral  they  were  all  beautiful  and 
handsome,  and  their  ungainly  jocosity 
innocent  peasant  mirth. 

Our  little  knapsacked  party  made  the 
usual  sensation.  Walking  in  France 
is  not  usual,  save  among  tramps—' “les 
nomades  ” — against  which  most  villages 
carry  minatory  signs;  and  the  sight  of 
two  women  walking  was  particularly 
novel.  At  once  they  guessed  us  to  be 
American  or  English,  and  called  after  us, 
good-naturedly  enough,  in  mock-English, 
such  as  “O  vaiiy  well!”  or  “Thank  you 
vairy  much!”  When  it  became  known, 
however,  that  we  were  seeking  the  house 
of  the  “master,”  we  won  immediate  re- 
spect, and  we  were  surrounded  with 
volunteers  eager  to  point  out  the  way. 
A little  knot  of  these  followed  us  to  the 
modest  villa,  neither  old  nor  modem,  set 
back  a little  from  the  road,  in  a walled 
garden,  and  half  hidden  with  trees,  where 
M.  Mistral,  lived  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  As  we  pushed  open  the  iron- 
work gate  and  entered  the  garden,  we 
left  them  loitering  in  the  road,  curiously 
talking  us  over. 

But  the  front  of  the  house  gave  us  no 
response,  so  we  walked  around  to  the 
back,  where  spread  a flower-garden, 
fresh  with  violets  and  hyacinths  and 
other  spring  flowers,  and  here  four  dogs 
of  various  breeds  — one  shaggy,  short- 
legged, dark-haired  fellow  of  water-span- 
iel type  being  the  evident  leader — gave 
us  a vociferous  but  quite  friendly  recep- 
tion. And  then  a door  opened,  and 
an  intelligent,  dark-eyed  little  peasant 
woman,  who  seemed  to  suggest  an  old 
servant’s  guardianship  of  ner  master, 
heard  our  pilgrim’s  business,  and  went 
within,  taking  with  her  our  credentials — 
M.  Bou<juet"s  letter  and  a copy  of 
Mir  Ho,  in  which  Charlon  Rieu,  the 
chanssonnier  of  Les  Baux,  had  written 
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some  lines  in  Provencal  commending  us 
to  his  master.  In  a moment  or  two  she 
returned  and  smilingly  ushered  us  into 
a little  hall.  Then  a door  to  the  right  was 
thrown  open,  and,  in  a pleasant  room 
lined  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  books  and 
prints  and  busts — the  typical  room  of  a 
scholar — we  found  ourselves  beautifully 
greeted  by  a very  tall,  distinguished  old 
man,  remarkably  erect,  with  an  unusu- 
ally handsome  head,  rather  sparse  white 
locks  but  vigorous  white  goatee  and 
mustache,  and  keen  gray-blue  eyes,  and 
those  high-bred  manners  which  one  asso- 
ciates with  the  noblemen  of  old  France. 
By  his  side,  joining  in  his  greeting,  stood 
a tall,  very  dignified,  yet  very  humanly 
racious  lady,  with  strikingly  black, 
rilliant  Southern  eyes.  She  was  con- 
siderably younger  than  M.  Mistral, 
and  we  knew  that  her  beauty  is  cele- 
brated among  the  Felibres.  M.  Mistral 
stretched  out  both  his  hands  to  us,  and, 
introducing  Madame  Mistral,  disposed 
us  in  comfortable  chairs,  and  began  at 
once  to  express  his  interest  in  our  trip 
in  perfect  French — which  was  a com- 
forting surprise  to  us,  for  we  had  feared 
that,  as  he  makes  it  a point  of  honor  to 
write  in  nothing  but  Provencal,  he  might 
carry  this  loyalty  even  into  his  conver- 
sation. At  once,  too,  we  were  struck 
by  the  youthfulness  of  his  deep,  rich 
voice. 

But  he  had  hardly  begun  to  speak  be- 
fore we  were  checked  by  an  interruption 
which  needs  a word  of  explanation,  and 
proved  fortunate,  as  it  served  to  evoke 
one  of  M.  Mistral’s  most  characteristic 
traits.  In  Marseilles  we  had  been  ca- 
joled by  a sailor  on  the  quays  of  the 
old  port  to  buy  from  him  a particularly 
engaging  fox-terrier  pup.  This  pup  had 
been  a spirited  companion  of  our  way- 
faring, and  had  proved  of  no  little  service 
to  us  in  winning  geniality  from  all  and 
sundry  as  we  walked  along,  for  France 
is,  par  excellence,  the  paradise  of  dogs. 
His  absurd  fieriness  had  won  all  hearts. 
“0  le  petit  chien!”  was  his  greeting  wher- 
ever we  had  gone,  and  on  the  only  occa- 
sion when  it  seemed  as  though  we  were 
in  for  some  trouble  through  our  lack  of 
passports,  the  officer  of  a village  octroi, 
asking  for  our  papers,  had  been  at  once 
disarmed — by  our  producing  our  puppy. 

“Here  is  our  passport!”  we  had  said; 
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and  he  had  laughingly  let  us  go  on  our 
way. 

Well,  as  we  passed  into  the  study  of 
the  master,  we  had  left  our  little  com- 
panion out  in  the  hall.  But,  this  deser- 
tion not  proving  to  his  taste,  he  began 
to  express  himself  after  his  kind.  At  his 
first  outraged  yelping  M.  Mistral  stopped 
talking  and  looked  inquiringly  at  us. 

“Why,  of  course,  he  must  come  in,” 
he  said,  when  we  had  explained,  rising 
and  going  to  the  door.  “After  poetry,” 
he  added,  “I  love  nothing  so  much  as 
dogs.” 

So  in  came  the  eager,  prancing  little 
creature,  to  be  met  wi«h  a reception  from 
both  M.  Mistral  and  his  wife  that  at 
once  told  him  that  he  was  among  friends. 

“What  is  his  name?”  both  asked,  and 
when  we  said  that  his  name  was  “Ta- 
rasque,”  we  realized  that  again  he  had 
proved  the  best  of  passports;  for,  as  I 
must  explain,  “Tarasque”  is  the  name 
of  a mythical  monster  fabled  long  ago 
to  have  devastated  the  country  around 
Tarascon.  In  memory  of  that  Tarasque 
a fete  is  held  every  year  in  Tarascon,  and 
an  enormous  pasteboard  monster,  with 
fearsome  head,  and  back  all  covered  with 
spines,  is  paraded  in  the  streets  to  the 
accompaniment  of  music  and  dancing. 
At  a loss  for  a name  for  our  fiery  animal, 
we  had  paradoxically  called  him  “Ta- 
rasque,” and  our  modest  joke  was  one 
which  Mistral,  as  a Provencal,  found 
much  to  his  mind.  He  laughed  gaily  at 
the  fancy,  and  Madame  Mistral  found 
our  fiery  monster  some  biscuits  on  the 
spot. 

Then  we  turned  again  to  other  mat- 
ters. Mistral  seemed  particularly  in- 
terested in  America,  expressed  his  plea- 
sure in  the  appreciation  his  work  had 
long  received  over  there,  and  spoke  with 
articular  affection  of  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
anvier,  recalling,  too,  that  Mrs.  Janvier 
ad  translated  “The  Reds  of  the  Midi,” 
by  his  old  friend  Felix  Gras. 

Among  his  memories  of  Englishmen, 
he  recalled  with  evident  vividness  a visit 
aid  him  some  years  ago  by  William 
harp.  “He  had  a magnificent  air!”  he 
said. 

Of  English  literature,  he  confessed, 
he  had  read  but  little,  outside  of  Milton 
and  Shakespeare.  Of  American  he  knew 


still  less,  but  Fenimore  Cooper  had  been 
one  of  the  heroes  of  his  boyhood. 

Referring  to  his  inability  to  speak 
English,  he  laughingly  told  how,  as  a 
boy,  an  old  French  soldier  had  tried 
teaching  him  English  with  the  aid  of  a 
stick. 

“One — two — three — four,”  the  lesson 
would  go,  each  word  being  accentuated 
with  a stroke  of  the  stick.  M.  Mistral 
acted  the  anecdote  with  much  spirit, 
pronouncing  the  words  with  great  clear- 
ness. To  this  day,  he  said,  they  were  the 
only  English  words  he  knew;  and  he 
added,  with  boyish  satisfaction,  that,  in 
a curious  way,  the  English  themselves 
had  revenged  him  on  his  strenuous  tutor; 
for  the  old  soldier,  subsequently  going 
to  the  wars,  had  been  captured  by  the 
English,  and  came  to  spend  seven  years 
in  an  English  prison! 

Presently  he  wrote  a few  words  for  me 
in  my  copy  of  Mireio,  and  we  noted  that 
he  used  no  eye-glasses,  though  he  was 
in  his  eighty-third  year. 

When  at  length  it  was  time  for  us  to 
go,  our  gracious  host  and  hostess  would 
not  suffer  us  to  leave  without  first  drink- 
ing a glass  of  a warm  and  fragrant  but 
very  innocent  liqueur,  which  was  made 
in  M.  Mistral’s  own  household,  and  of 
which  he  was  very  proud. 

“To  America!”  he  said,  as  he  raised 
his  glass,  and  I thought  of  the  lines  in 
“Magali,”  where  the  saucy  girl  says  to 
her  lover:  “If  thou  changest  into  a lim- 
pid wave,  I will  turn  into  a cloud,  and 
sail  away  to  America,  far,  far  away.” 

As  we  stood  in  the  hall  making  our 
adieux,  M.  Mistral  took  a slouched  hat 
from  the  rack — such  as  he  wears  in  his 
statue  on  the  Place  de  Forum  in  Arles — 
saying  that  he  tvould  put  us  on  our  way 
to  Avignon,  and  then,  with  stately  kind- 
liness, accompanied  us  some  yards  up 
the  road,  pointing  out  to  us  the  direction 
we  were  to  take.  Little  knots  of  villagers 
saluted  him  respectfully  as  we  passed 
along,  a respect  in  which  we  wayfarers, 
thus  honored  by  the  master,  had  now 
our  reflected  share.  When  at  last  we 
had  shaken  hands  and  said  good-by,  we 
turned  once  again  to  look  back.  That 
noble,  gracious  figure  still  stood  in  the 
road  watching  us,  and  he  waved  his  hand 
to  us  in  final  friendly  farewell. 
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An  April  Night’s  Mischief 

BY  GERTiU'PI-  ill  WINTER 


1G1  {T  * r>  '.darkness- 

■ ,":  ■■  mr-urla rid . • 

! I A’-'  » r w?f{  {JO  rvs'.;,  A ft  d p a s t.  u re, 

9®|  N w»Wt 

fel  * ^ ::*•'■  ...  Apffi  Jm-.tw-.i  hiin  .'ift 

j i *Ht-  lands  raised  a Hst ... 

j P. ■$&)  chill,  Windy '-wunjdaiRyi  1 


A piled  roan,  hadolw  -M  Tirifiri,  W&5§#*A 

..tramped.  tririchward  i.hji- 

ijiivt-:',  wa •.rbinj'  va^ir.%:  f;><  vbe  Jfchis 
of  A lime  village.  He  was  learning  every 
moment  more  thoroughly  the  heaviness 
of  the  road,  yet  he  had  breath  enough 
to  chant  gay  little  song?,  and  heart- 
enough  .ftr  tell  his  |uwf  beast  cheerily 
■that,  all  tyste  ^olh^t'-at.-kiast  not  so  had 
3s  it  looked.  • }■  ’ - . G v 

He  plodded  on  m thy  U string 

of  ballads.  sweerandjusry,  EnglAh.ev- 
cry  note  of  therm  fie  earn*  from  the 
South,  where  there-  had  been  heavy 
fighting  in  tvhtch  fits  enyn  llai  t>f  Eng- 
land had  much  interest,  and  he  had 
helped  joyfully  to  put  down  a hunch 
of  prineeijrtgs  whose  ideas  about  the 
** mine  and  thine”  between  fh^m  selves 
and  their  liege  lords  were Tether feverish. 

He  had  looked  did!  enough  when 
surrender  came,  for  He  was  a soldier,  y 
hod y attd  soul,  as  good  as  -any  and  better 
that)  no  few,  Ten  year?  he  had  Served 
his  king  and  loved  his  dift,  yrith  only 
a little  wearving  now  ami  then  in  the 
ytaek  times,  svhen  she  whom  he  called 

Ala  dam,  my  mother,”  rose  it?  hi*  miml 
a clear  and  coaxing  picture.  Then  he 
would  a-sk  for  hofiday,  and  wotfid  hasten 
borne  tn  thybeatmiolold  ladyrhewrin'd 
walk-  Devon  lanes  with  Geofftey,  his 
brother,  and  tell  adventurous  tales  to 
his  sister  Jfoan;  then  back  he  would  go 
to  the  feet  of  his  mistress  Belloua,  and 
Devon  would  fade  away  to  the  sweetness 
of  a dream. 

Nigh  on  a year  he  had  been  in  France 
when  news  came  which  asked  for  a 
hasty  journey  home.  Firs*  hr  ‘teamed 
sadly  how  his  .brother  Geoffrey  hat}  whis- 
pered, “Lord,  t coihe,”  j#;  Orig  who 


calls,  expecting  no  other  answer.  Then 
he  leatned  how  pretty  sister  Joan  was 
looked  ots  rather  hungrily  by  a.  certain 
Sir  William  Strang,  at  whose  jra me  sor- 
row gave  place  to  anger, 

he.  ”lA>ofcs  on  her  as  a 
prerry  enough  flinvcr  on  broad  farm- 
lands should  tbsther  brother  get  a sword - 
thrust,  1 must  home  and  speak  m this 
Mr  WiiHamr' 

Now  was  be  glad  of  the  peace  he  had 
grurhhjcd  at.  Speedily  he  gained  per- 
imsNbbi  of  his  prince,  and  that  very 
night  rode  away,  npt  troubling  to  stay 
and  scheme ;ldf?  costly  trinkets,  French 

■ toft?#  dowries. 

■ fky  had  hts  'owm  views ■ 0 : weal rh ' a mi ' 
Jove:  of  the  one  hr  {ics.red  as  much 
plenty  as  hrisughf  Pd  rroo.hle  with  it, 
and  of  the  other  nuru-  at  all.  Both 
these  portioiis  being  as  he  wished,  hy 
gave  than  kss  and  forgot  them,  keeping 
hi?  mind  on  hi*  sword  and  &it  William. 

Then,  nor  half  h day's  journey  from 
Havre,  his  horse  suddenly  went  so  lame 
thar  there  was  ri.'mght  to do  hut  struggle 
on  foot  to  Annie*  letting  all  thoughts  of 
leaving  Franct-  strep  till  next  morning. 
Su  we  find  him. 

As  .the  road  dipped  and  c»jr>cd,  ex- 
tricating itself  fpi*m  a tangle  of  gorse 
and  bracken  jty  yptet  graciously  in  t o 
pretty  woodland,  he  saw  lights  and  gave 
vent  to  :S>.'<iijr40:- real- 
ised; hoc  quickly  he  followed  on  with 
an  oath  and  a fief 6?  frown,  for  the 
lights  turned  out  ro  belong,  not  to 
miVlymg  hamlets,  but.tp  •a.'giea?  bare 
block  of  a? rhtteef are,  gaunt,  gloomy, 
and  ateauv  ’ Gyc  ./Ay  y;: : -v  ' E 

He  stopped  and  p\7#t\  ;*t  the  grim, 
high-walled  edifice,  and  hack  came  hi? 

smile  and  our  ran^  his  ;y;ihg  agam--i-tHl§ 

time  a Vemts  scrip,  wititbedcvTs  own 
style  in  it.  If  is  voice  rrise  to  ri  mar,  like 
indeed  to  make  tingle  yvefy  gat  in  the 
convent^-for  convent  tr  was,  arid  now 
the  wayfarer  knew  he  was  close  to  Aume, 
and  the  merry  mischief  rose  in  hirti  and 
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bade  him  shout  to  the  pretty  ones  im- 
prisoned within  that  a jolly  world  still 
wagged  without. 

How  hazy  were  his  visions  of  these 
maidens,  how  little  he  expected  any 
reply  to  his  cheerful  messages,  was 
proved  by  the  startled  oath  that  rattled 
from  him  when  out  of  the  dark  of  the 
convent  wall  echoed  a sighing  of  the 
lilt  of  his  tune.  His  eyes  rounded,  his 
mouth  gaped,  and  he  searched,  with 
something  like  fear,  for  the  flutter  of 
somber  garments,  when  from  the  black- 
ness a laugh  came  which  was  nothing  if 
not  a man’s  laugh,  and  straightway  nis 
hand  was  on  his  sword-hilt. 

But  following  the  laugh  there  ran  out 
of  the  dark  a person  with  outstretched 
arms,  and  a voice  he  knew  cried:  “Rich- 
ard Fayne!  Is’t  not  Dick  himself? — no 
other  voice  than  Dick's,  I’ll  wager. 
’Tis  Frank  Cartarette  who  knows  thee.” 

“Cartarette!”  cried  the  astonished 
soldier,  gladly.  “Of  all  souls,  Frank — 
and  I took  thee  for  a nun!” 

Cartarette  laughed.  “What  imp 
brought  thee  here,  Dick — and  thus  ?” 

“A  knave  imp  who  lamed  my  horse, 
or  I should  be  nearer  England  now. 
And  thou,  Frank?  Some  pretty,  pious 
saint?” 

“’Tis  so,”  answered  Cartarette.  “An 
imp  hath  sent  Richard,  but  a saint  hath 
drawn  Frank.  But  curse  not  thine  imp, 
Dick;  ’tis  a dear  imp,  though  rough,  for 
of  all  in  France  thou’rt  the  man  for  me 
to-night,  I swear.” 

“And  my  sword?” 

“May  be,  but  not  surely.” 

“Hm  . . .”  grumbled  Dick.  “I  have 
little  but  my  sword,  and  to-morrow — ” 

“To-morrow  matters  not.  If  ’tis  to 
England  thou  wouldst,  I have  a ship 
at  Havre  ready  for  the  morning’s  tide.” 

“What  then’s  the  work  on  this  April 
night?” 

“Nothing  till  midnight,  so  come  now 
on  to  Aume.  I’ll  tell  thee  as  we  go. 
I have  other  horses  for  thy  work,  and 
thine  own  shall  be  safe  with  a trusty 
man.” 

He  passed  his  arm  through  Dick’s, 
and  thus  they  set  off.  They  were  tall 
and  finely  built,  these  two,  and  neither 
was  a man  one  would  look  at  without 
respect,  and  perhaps,  if  one  loved  com- 
pany, a wish  to  strike  acquaintance. 


“My  Richard,”  began  Cartarette  at 
once,  “ I am  confronted,  not  a yard  from 
everlasting  bliss,  with  a trouble  that, 
but  for  thee,  might  have  been  exceed- 
ingly damnable.” 

“Poor  fool!”  scoffed  Dick.  “I  said 
a maid.” 

“The  same  as  of  old,  thou  art,” 
laughed  Frank.  “Never  hit  yet?” 

“Not  I,”  boasted  Dick.  “Nor will  be, 
even  by  thy  pretty  nun.” 

“No  nun.” 

“A  school-maid?” 

“If  thou  wilt  by  that  name.  But  she 
is  a woman,  and  can  love;  and — God  be 
praised! — ’tis  me  she  loves,  and  trusts, 
too — Heaven  bless  her! — for  she  comes 
with  me  to-night  to  England.” 

“Ah!  and  so — ” murmured  Dick, 
softly. 

“Priest,  and  even  smug  duenna,  have 
I at  Havre,  ready  with  the  ship,”  said 
Cartarette,  rather  fiercely. 

“Well,  well,”  Dick  soothed  him,  “then 
where’s  the  trouble?” 

“’Tis  such  a fool’s  tangle,”  ruefully 
replied  Cartarette.  “List!  I had  all 
arranged  secure — a flitting  perfect  in 
preparation.  But  my  heart  bade  me 
steal  out  from  my  inn  fire  a moment  in 
the  dusk  to  be  near  her — such  is  love, 
my  ignoramus.  I came,  and,  coming, 
what  do  I find  ? That  two  doors  answer 
to  her  one  description!  Exact  was  that 
description;  but  two  cursed  wooden 
rogues  stand  there,  one  east,  one  west, 
each  like  to  her  picture  as  to  one 
another.  Indeed,  a pretty  scheme  for  a 
midnight  flitting — think’st  thou  not  so?” 

“Troth,”  answered  Dick,  “’tis  vexing. 
You  seek  your  mistress  west:  she  stands 
shivering  to  the  dawn.  You  hasten  then 
to  sunrise,  as  she  flies — ” 

“ But  not  now,  not  now,”  interrupted 
Cartarette,  gaily.  “Not  with  a fnend 
found  to  whom  I could  trust  even  my 
sweet  Alizaine.” 

“Oh,  ’tis  watch-dog,  then,  I am  to  be, 
and  perchance  squire  o’  dames  to  fol- 
low,” said  Dick,  disdainfully. 

“Oh,  Dick,  say  not — ” 

“Tush!  Stay  thy  pretty  words  to 
plead  for  kisses.  I will  surely  shiver 
to  an  ague  for  thee,  and  might  spit  a 
stout  old  monk  in  the  moonlight,  who 
knows!” 

Cartarette  laughed.  “Thou  art  per- 
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chance,”  he  said,  “to  find  as  good  a 
fortune  as  I to-night;  and  faith,  thou 
shalt  have  as  good  a supper — the  best 
that  Aume  can  give  us.  And  yonder 
lies  our  inn,  so  be  cheerful.” 

“Good  that  we  sup  soon,”  answered 
Dick,  heartily.  “ And  I will  promise  thee 
to  be  cheerful  at  least  till  trvsting-time.” 

Hard  upon  midnight  Richard  Fayne 
was  waiting,  wrapped  in  a gloom  he 
would  have  named  patience  had  one 
questioned  him,  by  the  gate  that  so 
unfortunately  resembled  its  brother. 
The  night  was  dark,  and  there  was  little 
difference  between  open  road  and  dusk 
of  convent  wall. 

“Plague!”  groaned  Richard.  “If  she 
come  east,  God  give  she  knows  well  her 
road,  for  'tis  more  than  poor  Dick  can 
do  to  find  the  sea  in  such  a blackness. 
Not  yet  midnight  1 It  seemeth  nearer 
cockcrow.  Ah!” 

This  last,  half  relief,  half  surprise, 
was  occasioned  by  the  unexpected 
sounding  of  the  soft-struck  convent  bell. 
At  last!  Its  dozen  long-drawn  notes 
sounded  so  like  a mystic  bidding  that  he 
drew  back,  almost  expecting  the  door 
to  open  immediately. 

Nothing,  however,  happened.  Mo- 
ments passed  and  the  watcher  fell  to 
thinking  of  his  own  journey,  and  smiled 
to  fancy  himself  sailing  with  a love- 
romance.  One  might  hope  for  a fair 
crossing,  for  the  wind  sighed  less,  he 
thought;  the  clouds  were  fading  and 
melting,  a star  glanced  out;  rough  night 
at  the  enchanted  hour  seemed  to  change 
to  sweet  morning.  The  bells  would  soon 
toll  again,  and  then  to  the  sea,  to 
Devon — 

Hark ! Surely  now  something  creaked, 
something  breathed.  Stillness.  After 
all,  it  was  nothing.  But  that  was 
another  creak!  Surely  it  was  some- 
body! The  door  was  opening  slowly;  a 
form  stood — came  sliding  half  out — 
then  wholly  out. 

“’Tis  she,”  breathed  Richard  to  him- 
self, stirred  to  some  excitement.  To  the 
approaching  dim  form  he  whispered, 
“Mademoiselle  d’Epheme!” 

A little  startled  cry  was  the  answer, 
and  the  form  turned  back  to  its  door. 

“Don’t  fear.  I am  his  friend — Car- 


tarette’s  friend.  Courage!  Have  no 
fear.” 

“No-o-o,”  breathed  fear  itself,  and 
then  the  form  stepped  a little  forward 
again. 

“ Do  not  fear.  I will  explain  quickly. 
Cartarette  waits  at  the  other  door. 
There  are  two  doors — he  was  not  sure 
which  you  meant,  and  sent  me  here. 
Do  you  understand?  Will  you  trust 
me — come  with  me?” 

“ I understand.  But  your  name,  if  it 
please  you,  monsieur?” 

“I  am  called  Richard  Fayne — an 
Englishman,  at  your  service,  made- 
moiselle.” 

A shadow  in  the  shadow  swept  a 
courtesy.  Dick  bowed,  grumbling  in- 
wardly at  the  trouble  of  manners  at  such 
a time;  he  wanted  to  be  away. 

“Come,”  he  said.  “Do  not  fear.” 
He  made  a movement.  She  flew  to  the 
door;  touched  it  too  soon;  sharply  it 
swung,  and  it  closed  with  a snap. 

“Oh!”  Long-drawn  and  shivering 
was  the  cry  she  gave,  but  it  was  hardly 
a cry  of  terror.  It  was  followed  with  a 
laugh.  Then  a voice,  quivering  with 
exultation,  whispered  triumphantly,  “I 
cannot  go  back  now!” 

“No,”  answered  Dick,  “but  fear  not.” 

“You  twice  tell  me  not  to  fear,”  she 
said,  sharply.  “I  am  not  afraid  at  all.” 

Surprised  at  her  warmth,  he  stammered 
a plea  for  pardon.  He  thought  all 
maids  feared  the  night  and  that  her 
voice  betrayed  such  feelings  a moment 
since.  At  his  babbling  excuses  she  only 
laughed,  and  she  came  gliding  forward. 

“Have  you  horses  then,  sir?”  she 
asked. 

Answering  with  a nod,  he  showed  her 
where  they  were,  and  in  a second  she 
was  with  them.  He  hurried  to  help 
her,  and  quickly  swung  her  up.  She 
breathed  her  thanks,  but  gave  all  her 
kindness  to  her  horse,  and  for  that  he 
liked  her  none  the  worse.  He  had 
feared  rather  that  she  would  commence 
to  chatter  of  Cartarette. 

“He  said  we  should  go  straight  on,” 
he  told  her.  “To  the  cross-roads  is 
straight  forward,  and  then  he  said  you 
knew  the  way — but  most  likely  he  will 
be  with  us  ere  then.  He  said  we  must 
not  wait  to  look  about  for  him,  for  he 
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might  go  by  the  woods  in  case  of  an 
alarm.  Shall  we  go,  then?” 

“He  said  straight  on,”  she  repeated, 
musingly.  The  convent  bell  tolled  the 
half-hour;  he  sighed  impatiently.  She 
laughed. 

“Let  us  then  go  straight  on!  Who 
knows?”  she  said,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  her  voice  that  made  him  curi- 
ously peer  at  her,  and  wonder  if  she 
loved  adventure  perhaps  even  as  much 
as  he  did.  Her  face  was  toward  the 
great  pile,  and  she  gave  it  a saucy  nod. 
“Good-by,  prison,”  she  murmured,  and 
then  she  turned  to  Dick.  “Think  of  it!” 
she  whispered  in  a sudden  wild  ecstasy. 
“They  sleep  and  toss  in  their  stifling 
holes,  or  tney  nurse  their  misery  for 
piety’s  sake,  and  groan  in  the  closed-in 
dark.  And  I — I am  out  in  the  wonder- 
ful night!  I breathe  the  clear,  clean 
air!  Will  the  moon  show?  ’Twill  be 
soon  day!  Oh,  let  us  ride  into  the  day!” 

Before  he  could  well  take  in  this 
heartfelt  ode  to  freedom  she  was  off; 
he  looked  once  for  a sign  of  Cartarette, 
and  then  he  was  after  her,  swinging 
through  the  dark  with  a thrill  of  pleasure, 
for  there  was  always  the  hope  of  a play  of 
his  sword  ere  he  was  through  with  it.  He 
heard  her  sigh  happily,  but  till  they 
slowed  down  at  the  hill  he  doubted  it 
was  just  at  the  thought  that  she  neared 
her  lover;  then  she  turned  to  him,  and 
her  eyes  sought  his  in  the  dark,  asking 
for  sympathy  with  present  joy.  She 
was  very  sweet  in  her  pleasure. 

“The  road  goes  down  again  merrily 
seaward,  comrade,”  said  he,  “and  then 
for  another  ride  such  as  this?” 

“Surely,”  she  answered.  “Ah,  this 
is  soul’s  delight!  Soul’s  delight!” 

“’Tis  life,”  said  he. 

“Life!”  She  caught  at  the  word  as  at 
a gem  he  had  let  fall.  “Then  a maid 
may  venture  a little — much — for  it?” 

“More  than  for  love  at  least,  and  they 
venture  much  for  that,”  he  answered 
bluntly,  and  then  cursed  his  tongue. 
For  his  comfort  she  laughed — such  an 
honest,  brave  laugh,  too,  that  his  heart 
went  out  to  her.  “ Pity  thou  art  a maid 
only,”  mused  he,  and  so  deep  he  meant 
it  that  his  lips  gave  out  his  thought,  and 
a second  time  he  cursed  his  tongue, 
fearing  her  wrath.  But  again  he  need 


not  have  trembled,  though  certainly  he 
had  set  her  talking;  a torrent  of  words 
flowed  wildly,  and  a rage  in  her  was 
loosed  wilfully,  but  the  tempest  was  not 
against  him;  rather,  he  made  out,  she 
was  of  his  way  of  thinking. 

“Pity!”  she  was  saying.  “Pity! 
’Tis  more.  A thousand  times  a cruel 
shame  it  is.  And,  yes,  oh  yes,  ’tis 
surely  pitiful.” 

“Now  will  come  tears,”  thought 
Richard,  sadly,  and  he  began,  gently, 
“Mistress,  do  not  weep — ” 

“Weep!  I?  Pardieu,  you  know  little 
of  trouble  or  of  me  an  you  fancy  such 
trifles  call  tears.” 

“But  a maid — ” he  would  have  pro- 
tested. 

“Your  maids!”  she  cried.  “’Tis  al- 
ways a maid  will  this — will  that!  Would 
I were  a man  to  send  fools  who  think 
so  of  maids  to  their  God  to  learn  better!” 

He  thought  that  all  the  stars  had  come 
down  to  make  that  flash  in  her  eyes. 
“Lady,”  he  answered,  hastily,  “your 
tongue  has  slain  the  fool  in  me.  He  is 
dead,  and  what  is  left  of  me  hath 
profited  of  your  wisdom  and  knows  well 
that  a maid  doth  never  weep.  Who 
saith  ’tis  not  so  shall  eat  his  words.” 

Merry  her  laugh  rang,  his  a chorus. 
“A  maid  shrieks  at  a mouse  and  cries 
at  a cut  finger,”  she  allowed,  “but  I — 

I am  different.” 

“Nay,”  he  said.  “I  will  judge  all 
maids  by  your  words — by  your  words 
and  your  smiles  and  your  laughter.” 
Then  he  stopped  suddenly,  questioning 
when  before  he  had  thought  to  be  so 
gallant;  his  conscience  speedily  gave  him 
back  a “ Never,”  and  mirrored  him  first 
for  a fool,  as  she  had  marked  him,  and 
second  for — God  help  him! — how  much 
of  a friend,  with  such  thoughts  as  were 
becoming  his  stealing  into  his  heart! 

For  a time  they  rode  silently,  he 
watching  her  sideways,  and  as  he 
watched  he  fell  to  wondering,  recalling 
Frank’s  words  as  he  had  dreamed  aloud 
of  her.  Frank  had  pictured  her  love  as 
deep  because  her  fear  was  great,  and 
so  her  deed,  her  flight,  the  greater  proof 
of  it.  Well,  Frank  knew  women  and  he 
himself  was  ignorant,  but  he  would  have 
sworn  this  girl  beside  him  might  play 
such  a trick  for  the  very  sport  of  it. 
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They  came  to  the  cross-roads,  the 
path  still  trailing  upward,  but  nearing 
the  crest  of  the  hill.  South  lay  Rich- 
ard’s road  of  yesterday,  and  west  and 
north  were  roads  for  their  choice,  but 
which  it  was  led  home  for  him  and  to 
freedom  for  her  he  could  not  tell. 

“I  know  no  more,”  he  said.  “Now 
will  you  that  we  tarry  for  Cartarette, 
or  will  you  be  guide?” 

She  turned  her  horse,  and  she  sat 
.gazing  down  the  road  they  had  come; 
he  saw  her  face  was  a little  wistful — 
now  surely  she  looked  for  her  lover  and 
would  begin  to  whimper  and  to  dawdle 
for  him — but  no. 

“ By  your  leave  we  will  not  wait,”  she 
said,  and  then  she  whispered  to  herself, 
“For  such  as  this,  one  may  surely  risk 
much.” 

He  took  no  heed  of  her  whispering, 
and  said,  bluntly,  “I  will  follow  you.” 

Without  a word  more  she  turned  her 
horse  westward  again  and  set  off.  To 
Dick  it  seemed  that  the  sea  should  more 
likely  be  north,  but  he  did  not  know  the 
coast,  so,  as  was  his  wont,  he  said  noth- 
ing and  quietly  followed  his  leader. 
His  thoughts  ran  back  from  geography 
to  his  friend,  with  whom,  however,  they 
would  not  stay,  but  came  sneaking  to 
the  girl  at  his  side.  She  was  a silent 
maid,  it  seemed;  on  his  friend’s  account 
he  thanked  God  for  that.  She  was  also 
a comely  maid;  he  glanced  at  her  again 
and  could  not  look  away — she  sat  her 
.horse  so  well,  he  told  himself.  She  was 
roud,  she  was  free — and  now  she  was 
umming  his  Venus  song! 

“An  it  please  you,  fair  mistress,  whence 
have  you  that  Cupid’s  ditty?”  he  asked, 
smiling. 

“Is’t  Cupid’s?”  she  questioned. 
“Then  was  the  rogue  surely  in  our  yew- 
trees  not  long  since,  for  his  song  blew 
in  at  my  window.  Think  you  he  was 
courting  me? — for  a friend,  perchance — 
or  for  a friend’s  friend?” 

He  whistled  a bar  of  it:  she  caught  the 
air,  and  entreated  for  the  words. 

“Nay,”  said  Dick,  “weave  me  some 
new  words,  rather.  Cupid’s  are  stale 
and  worn  for  a spring  dawn.” 

“A  camp  song?”  she  questioned,  eyes 
and  lips  saucy,  and  then  she  fell  to 
asking  this  and  that  of  everything  that 


befell  a soldier,  and  the  manner  of  her 
asking  drew  out  his  words  as  light 
draws  out  the  night-moth;  there  was  he, 
telling  her  of  camp  and  battle,  of  siege 
and  sortie,  of  the  long  nights  and  the 
gray  mornings,  and  no  little  of  my  lord 
Death  as  a companion. 

Then  suddenly  he  came,  in  one  of  his 
adventures,  on  his  friend  Cartarette, 
and  the  story  stuck  on  his  lips,  and  like 
a blow  he  felt  it  that  Cartarette  had 
entered  into  his  thoughts  as  a stranger 
might  enter  into  his  house — unexpected, 
and  truly  unwelcome.  His  friend,  and 
his  friend’s  trust,  where  had  they  been 
hiding?  Why,  anywhere  but  in  the 
thoughts  of  Richard  Fayne. 

“And  why  do  you  not  on  with  your 
tale?”  asked  the  lady. 

He  answered  her  with  another  ques- 
tion. “Can  you  hark  to  my  tales?” 
demanded  he.  “Would  you  not  be 
thinking  of  Frank?  Why  is  he  not 
here?  Long  while  we  have  gone  slowly 
and  he  comes  not.” 

She  reddened  as  he  looked  at  her. 
“I — I would  have  your  tales  that  I 
• might  not  weary  you  with  my  sighing,” 
she  answered  him. 

It  was  his  turn  to  flush.  His  heart 
smote  him  that  he  had  doubted  her, 
but,  plague  take  it,  he  was  hurt  that  she 
had  cared  so  little  for  his  adventures. 
A second  time  he  saw  himself  in  her  eyes 
and  he  did  not  like  it:  well,  he  would 
keep  quit  of  maids,  especially  of  Frank’s 
maid;  that  would  be  true  wisdom  and 
also  becoming  in  a friend. 

Still,  in  another  moment  there  he  was 
asking  awkwardly  for  pardon,  and  she 
crimsoning  deeper  and  pleading  he  had 
never  offended,  till  almost  the  tears  she 
scorned  so  came  glittering  and  he  was 
nigh  in  a mortal  fright  again;  then 
suddenly  she  was  crying  she  was  hungry 
and  thirsty. 

Now  he  had  a wallet  stocked  well,  but 
he  had  thought  to  have  eyed  the  sea 
before  he  broke  fast,  and  so  he  said  to 
her;  but  he  hastily  added  as  her  glance 
met  his,  that  what  she  wished  he  would 
do,  for,  “We  get  little  supper  at  the 
convent,”  whispered  she. 

Dawn  was  coming  now  more  boldly, 
and  Dick  noted  a stream  near  by. 
He  swung  off  his  horse,  and,  showing 
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her  the  pretty  brook,  asked  if  she  would 
break  her  fast  by  the  side  of  it.  Her 
answer  came  swiftly,  and  he  put  out 
his  arms  to  help  her  from  her  horse. 
She  leaned  to  him  and  gave  herself;  for 
a moment  he  held  her,  and  then  she  was 
down,  running  to  the  brook  and  hum- 
ming his  song.  He  stood  still  in  the 
remembrance  of  her  touch,  and  his 
song,  as  he  moved  slowly  about  the 
horses,  was  spoken  but  in  his  heart: 
“God  send  speedily  my  friend — speedily 
my  friend,”  was  the  burden  in  tune. 

To  breakfast  in  the  open,  on  an  April 
mom,  of  a goodly  pasty  and  bread, 
fruit  and  wine,  is  something  in  itself, 
and  Dick  loved  it  for  the  clean  pleasure 
of  it.  That  he  sat  with  a maid  beside 
him  was  an  affair  the  gods,  or  the  devil, 
but  certainly  not  himself,  had  brought 
about.  What  was  to  be  the  end  of  it? 
It  was  a little  thing,  he  might  protest — 
but  was  it  such  a little  thing?  There 
were  her  laughter,  her  dainty  beauty, 
her  eyes  as  she  listened,  and  there  was 
she  herself  with  her  enchanting,  radiant 
youth.  Should  he  call  it  a little  thing? 

The  full  delight  of  spring  was  on  them. 
They  turned  from  jesting  to  grave 
mood,  then  almost  to  silence.  It  was 
to  save  his  soul  that  Dick  broke  the 
quiet  harmony  and  began  with  the  big 
themes,  plodding  on  through  honor  and 
duty,  friendship  and  loyalty — all  the 
splendid  virtues,  till  his  words  grew 
scant  and  halting  and  trailed  away  to 
another  silence,  for  she  was  saying  but 
little.  Then  he  began  to  mutter  of 
Cartarette,  and  he  went  away  to  the 
road  to  search  along  it  with  his  eyes, 
his  heart  still  murmuring,  “God  send 
speedily  my  friend.” 

The  friend  did  not  come:  no  Car- 
tarette came  riding  in  hot  haste;  the 
sigh  of  the  trees,  the  scent  of  the  flowers, 
the  new  green  freshness  in  the  dell, 
seemed  to  wrap  the  two  kindly  from  the 
world,  and  the  sun’s  thin  rays  touched 
sparkling  chains  about  them.  The  girl 
sat  still,  with  clenched  hands  and  eyes 
misty,  but  that  he  would  not  see;  only 
when  she  rose  and  began  to  pluck  the 
few  early  flowers  about  her  did  he  look 
round.  Then  he  remembered  how  in 
Devon  the  flowers  grew  just  so,  and  he 
began  to  tell  her  of  Devon. 


His  tongue,  thankful  for  a theme 
again,  was  loosed  and  went  nimbly. 
She  sank  dowft  and  began  to  wreathe  a 
tiny  garland,  and  till  he  came  to  the 
story  of  Sir  William  and  of  his  present 
journey  she  seemed  content.  Then,  as 
his  tale  unwound,  he  saw  her  eyes  round 
with  dismay.  With  a cry  she  was  up 
uickly  and  away  went  the  pretty 
owers. 

“Oh,”  she  cried,  “get  up  quickly  and 
go!  Your  place  is  in  this  Devon;  ’tis 
there  they  need  you.  Need  you!  And 
I keep  you  loitering.  Go  to  the  sea,  and 
make  sure  of  your  tide.  Oh,  oh,”  she 
breathed  to  herself,  “I  would  not  have 
risked  that!” 

“Risk?  Go?”  he  questioned, 
astounded.  “Go,  and  leave  thee  alone? 
What  of  Cartarette?” 

“He  is  nothing,  and  I am  nothing. 
I pray  you  go,”  she  urged.  “If  I have 
wasted  a day,  think  kindly,  if  you  can, 
how  short  the  hours — and  go  quickly.” 

“I  do  not  understand,”  he  said. 
“Leave — my  trust?” 

She  shook  her  head  miserably.  “No,” 
she  said,  “you  will  not  leave  your  trust. 

I — I am  not  she  whom  you  think.” 

He  looked  at  her  stupidly.  “Par- 
dieu!  are  you  not  then  Mademoiselle 
d’Epheme  ?” 

“No,”  she  said.  “I — I am  only  a 
masquerade.  I was  a friend  to  her 
because  she  was  somewhat  weak  and 
timid.  I helped  her.  She  hesitated — 

I would  not  let  her  hesitate.  And  at 
last  when  it  was  too  late  to  tell  him, 
we  remembered  this  other  door.  It  is 
so  little  used  that  we  forgot  it  was  there. 
They  shun  it,  for  they  say  that  it  is 
haunted;  for  that  I did  not  care,  but 
she  was  frightened,  and  that  is  why  I 
came  to  it.  Well,  it  was  you,  not  Car- 
tarette, who  waited,  and  Alizaine  was 
safely  oflF  with  him.  There  was  no  need 
to  send  you  after  them,  and  I — I had 
been  in  prison  so  long.  You  had 
horses.  But  you  will  not  understand, 
for  you  talk  of  honor,  and  it  was  all  a 
lie;  I only  meant  it  for  a moment’s 
pleasure,  but  I lost  myself,  and  how 
could  I know  you  were  hastening  on  an 
errand  home?  There — ’tis  done!  Think 
what  you  will  of  me,  Richard  Fayne! 
Nothing  can  alter  it.” 
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She . moved  -toward  the  horses,  and  would  run  ro  him’;  her  eyes  shone,  her 
Richard  stood  immovable,  hardly  yet  hands . flu’t.l? But,  .with  an 
undersr.tr5.liO1/.  'Then  came  a flash  ir*  effort,  she  stiffened  herself  and  stood 
heir  eyes  as  she  received  .no. reply.  ' ’*1  srill. 

do  not  Want  yoWf  forgiveness, she  said  “You  know  not  evert  mv  name,”,  she 
to  his  silence,  ‘"-1  have  yet  to  tell  you  said, 

that  'tii  worse  than  you  think*  for  T do  “1  -kho>v  that  you  are  my  oile  maid, 
nor  know  : where  wo  are.  I ; took  no  my  princess,- *ny  love.,4’  he  answered, 
special  road,  fur  I cared  not  where  I “ An  you  had  «ii  flarne,  Ywere  the  same 
went,  1 do  mo:  know  if  we  a re  for  the  to  me/  Mine  is:  for  you.  if  you  will  take 
sea ' or  not.  And  nw  I can  no  more  it  with  my.  love,  mv  iwof.de add:  me." 
ask  forgiveness,  cart  I f”  ‘Then  she  said  -M fitly  name  is  Claire-  de  Monraveuil,” 
Softly  to  herself;  “Why  should  1 ask  said  she,  \ ’ ’ / 7 . - - 

forgiveness?  1 ha  ve  had  something  ;?'!  knew  one  Bertram  de  MontaveuiL 
beautiful  in  my  life  now.,  and  no  one  lie  was  indeed  dear  td  me" 
person  has  so  very; mh^^fvtwadtifr • “ My  hrotherl  Oh,; -you  loped  him?’* 

Still  he  .stood  silent,  the  dupe  of  a “As  did  every  man,  and  much  more, 
wilful  maid.  Hr  did  not  even  look  it  i think.” 

heT,  and  anger  gryw  m her;  passionately  "Ah,  when  he  died/  then  wy$ T alone! 
she  cried  nut:  “Oh,  you  art-  hard — hard  1 ■•Was  sent  to  this  grim  convent*  arid  it 
—hard!  Sorely  you  could  pardon  me  a was  hitur  desolarion.  N<nv  that  1 
little;  surehy  this  Sit  William  can  Wait  have  tasted  iifet  (3od  knowi  what  it  will 
one  day  ; TTis  only  one  day  !M  be!”  She  buried  her  face  in  her  flowers. 

Now' he  hooked,  at  her,  and  h was  heri  He  came  toward  her.  ••>/;.:  •:  v'  / : 

turn  w worjdet  am?  to  stand  stock -.still.  “!r*  Die  von  there  are  many  flowers 
for  he- held  her  with  fm  took,  heM  her  such-  as  these.”  he  said.  "Come  with 
fast,  and  sau],  yiowlv.;  ' No.,  it -is  not  that'.;  me  and  we  will  pluck  them,  and  make 

-GtiiMii  song.” 

thinking,  not  of  Sir  William,  bur  of  how  “ Ip  Devon,”  she  .murmured,  and 
much  I love  you  and  of  how  I Cart  telly  turned  to  look  at  their  pretty  dell,  as 
you.  I have  never  loved  hid  ore—  stro  stein  it  the  dream  his .words  painted 
never  thought  t»F  loving  I dp  riot  frirheiy  Theit#ffe  cried*  sharply, " Look! 
know  how  to  speak  of  it,”’  look!  -what  *s  that?  is  is  the-  $ea,  af- 

Now  she  was  crimson,  she  u as  whirii,:  ter  . ill!  The  sea,  the  sea,  the  way  to 
she  was  fur  a moment  as  though  she  Devon!” 


“Christina,”  by  Cecilia  Beaux 


MOTHERHOOD  is  a motif  that  runs  through 
all  art  from  Renaissance  times  down,  and  ever 
with  appealing  force;  it  is  the  underlying  idea 
of  a great  number  of  the  pictures  which  the  world  has 
taken  to  its  heart.  It  is  not  because  the  earlier  painters, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Church,  gave  a religious 
significance  to  their  groups  of  Mother  and  Child  that 
these  pictures  were  held  in  high  esteem,  but  rather 
because  the  painters  were  able  to  translate  into  human 
terms  an  elemental  human  emotion. 

In  the  picture  here  reproduced  (owned  by  Mrs. 
Alexander  Sedgwick,  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.),  Miss  Ce- 
cilia Beaux  has  expressed  this  motif  with  rare  skill  and 
originality.  But  there  is  nothing  bizarre  in  her  inven- 
tion; on  the  contrary,  there  is  delicacy  and  restraint, 
combined  with  an  instinctive  optimism  and  tenderness. 
She  shows  us  the  poetry  of  life,  and  reveals  it  by  simple 
means.  Her  composition  carries  an  air  of  breeding  and 
spontaneity.  Her  figures  are  not  on  pose,  but  have 
come  out  of  the  presence-chamber  into  the  sweet  sim- 
plicity of  the  home,  where  they  are  at  ease.  There  is 
no  precocity,  no  oddity  for  the  sake  of  oddity,  but  a 
sensitive  perception  of  character,  a spiritual  charm, 
which  underlies  the  painter’s  perception  of  physical 
charm.  Through  long  and  serious  schooling  the  artist 
is  able  to  give  forth  the  song  that  is  in  her,  to  hymn  the 
wonder  of  life,  with  its  hint  of  sorrow  and  tears.  She 
is  distinctive  among  women  painters  in  that  she  catches 
a mood  with  quick  certainty  and  awakens  a sure  re- 
sponse. She  looks  on  the  mystery  of  life  with  tender 
eyes,  and  the  image  she  evokes  is  haloed  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  sentiment,  and  slips  into  the  soul,  making  us 
wiser  for  its  presence,  for  thus  we  become  conscious  of 
other  souls  and  of  the  hidden  beauty  of  things. 

W.  Stanton  Howard. 
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Engraved  on  Wood  hr  Henry  Wolf  from  the  Original  Painting 
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ft  our  in  Chesapeake 
y,  y- pay  lies  Tangier  Island, 

: ' S n*-'  h*.»rr»e  *>r  the  quaint- 

r*1  st  and  most  isolated 

^ community  in  the 

United  States.  For 
note  than  two  ec-rmi- 
m>  (iit.-  i jiiiiiviiiK'n  haw  sailed  their 
•Jpivilv  laden  cr  at  .itr'ss  the  bay  r*.*  the 
coast  vfibgt's  on  the  easyeTh  shore  t»jf 
Man  land.  define  the  tixhina  st  asttn, 
taciturnly . marketed  thVi*’  'c^ixb  of  oys- 
ters. ccah*i  urtd  fish,  to  sail  unsmilingly' 
out  again  to  theft  mystsrtioiJiy  island  hid* 
lien  somewhere  beyond  the  vs  extern  njltijH 
line.  :';\svv/:yy.-;;y:Vy;;;^;;'';V 

All  alone.  the  mainland  shores  the 
ovstcrrnen  and  villagers  ftjld  ns— wh^n,/ 
with  portentous  nods-and  lowered  voices. 
— that.  “them  Tungivrrru-n  is, -mighty 
eur'ns  Folk."  or  “there's  rjtiwer  gtiin’^-un 
oyer  yonder  on  T angier  * Put  not  a 
man  pi  them  will  say  V has  evt  r visited 
t he  isbnd.  Hints  yf  inhiHpitthi.yi  and 
worse,  were  frequent,  c he  bets  being  as 
elusive  as  rhe  intimation  was  definite,, 
and  our  desire  hying  keenly  spurred  by 
this  mystery  of  it  ail.  1 prtsentfd  the 
letter  we  hflirt*.  to  a pforrunent  tyvstt'mtan 
of  Crisfitid.  who  sent  us  over  in  one  of 
his  nyptef-hoars.  Even  he.  after  dealing 
with  the  Tangiermen  for  twenty  t’tars,, 

VOOtlf  fell  US  !lt»ic. 

; : “Tliere/s  a Captain  {hstgr  Crockcrr 
a stone  opt  there.  Look  huh 
up  anil  tell  him  1 sent  yio.  V reckon  yim I 
gentlemen  will  vcv-i  along,  all  right,  loir 
!-i  i artful.  ThcCre  sure  a vrmrurt  k'!." 

thy  big  dystefTKiav  by 

Captain  Harry  , who  has&ultd  thy-  tThv^ 
apeak*  for  a scon-  of  years.  i’o  ran 
<pi«vitf ms  hr  responded  expansively  con- 
cerning all  things  on.  beneath,  pt  above 
thy  Waters,  save  pnly  .that  srianac;  eom- 

.muhi\v  sPmeiyheft;  out  ah«4d  t*t,«a.  Of; 
that  he- seemed  to  know  rm  nn Os-  than 

any  of  the.  others. 

' Thivr'y  yore  island.’  said  he,  .j-r  the 
end  of  ad  horn,  |..okoic  up  fr-m  thf 


Island 

jj  //••?.■/  // 

magnificent  shad  he  was  cleaning  for  our 
noonday  dinner.  Dead  ahead  u!<»ng.  a 
thin  line  of  land  lay  rim-like  alone  thc 
gray  horizon.  Captain  Harry  threw  rhe 
finished  shad  ro  rhe  fisherman  who  offi- 
ciated as  cook,  and  climbed  into  the  tiny 
wheel-house,  “ Reckon  I’d  her  ter  rake 
Vr;-” ; K'^y-fiaid,-  :“:WC«k  iti  pretty  shoal 
water  fmm  mrW  on." 

A rtyomtvnt  bier  o|ir  ktd  htmiped  over 
r hr  eru-tyn  of  a sand-ba  r and  We  jum  ned 
up  in  alarm.  “ I hat’s  nothin’,"  laughed 
the  skipper.  “I  fake  sound  in’s  that 
g-way.  It's  easier  than  heavin'-. a lead.” 

For  rv.ry  milts  hr  dodged  over  and 
around  rhe-  bars,  sicrert  scraping  the 
wjMidtd  fu)tfe<rt1>  gym  though  Wy  drew 
hut . three  A-et  aft.  S readily  the  island 
[ "■  to : yiyWf 'the-'  -spire  ■ 

thy  lowering  sky.  rising  aboye  tree 
masses  that  half  hid. a cluster  of  whirs 
cot  rages.  From  either  end  of  tbt?  village 
fan  far  naclu  s of  low  /riatshlami,  broken 
| n two  or  rhret  pbctx  lyv  small  clumps  of 
trees  that  sheltered  a house  or  two,  and 
ar  the  end  wvre  idin.g  spits  tjf  gliitening 
white  sand. 

With  1 angier  still  a totyg  milff  away, 
Capfiyin  l b try  rah  lus  boat  firmly 
aground  arid  stropped  the  engine,  “ Best 
»e  can  do/'  he  explained,  “and  neater 
than  l s-\ pec  red.  She'll  be  of? ’in  an  hour 
Wtth  the  tide,  and  if:  ••sis**?* 
ahybdr."  lie  launclwd  a WvibWy;  n:tt- 
bur  turned  dingy,  #ifd  fe.rnts^lcdhdijftjj»>k. 
dipt  transportation  ayfpsv  the  last  prn- 
recHrig  mile  of  shoals,  Idiett:  was  ti  haiv.  . 
r,ywy  twisting 

a hours  and  twice  we  ..•ro^ed  it,  but  only 
n lytrigierman  could  have  frilfoWed  its 

O’loivv.is  ■r:.-y. 

. Capfiiin  -J-hirry  landed  ns  on  a sort  -of 
point  ;if  <ip<fepd  of  th^  rifivfpusly  ptefur- 
vsei|m<  yhiryr-'fnVRt  in  ;i  pop  ring-;  rain,  and 
'.>t-  ran  n*  shelter.  Bur  wt  did  not  run 
far.  "I  be  charm  of  the  pfact  was  too 
inst (Ip t . too  Arresting.  Troim  the  pninv 
Wtr  Wiiindgd  g;  gjrpup  of  weatHeC-beattn 
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fish-houses  rh.1t  spoke  vividly  of  Voter)-  ' wgyjfdf  att/th^-'^raitcs-cara^  wide>e^re4t; 
dam,  and  caughr  our  first  near  view  of  silent  children  to  graze  wonderingly  at  the 
Tangier.  sight  of  stpmgm  and  to  follow  us  r<- 

‘m^rkenT*  V'exdhimcd  Ellis,  who  spectfully  on  our  w^^.oBiehintj  them -in' 
knows  his  Holland.  the  doorways  were,  the  fisher- folk  and 

To  ope  side  teas  the  shore-line  with  its  their  women,  equally  amazetk  curious, 
fishing-cr.akof  st nines  St.rrs;  rs»  the  other  and  silent 

a row  of  small,  fresh-  painted  Determined  to  win  at  Raft  their  toler* 

inclosed  in  whitewashed  picket  fence*,  ante,  if  we  could,  we  spoke  a greeting  to 
Bemeen  the  houses  une  caught  glimpses  all  we  met  and  were  answered  always 
of  green  meadow's  that  were  tftirachv  gravely,  unsmilinglyj  bur  without  'shy- 
lotisly  dorted  wjth  the  sharply,  canted  ness  or  unfriendliness.  Quickly  it  tu- 
rn a sts  of  fishing- bruts,  A later  inspec-  came  plain  that  they  liked  it,  and  later, 
rion  of  the  meadow  revealed  the  network  when  they  found  us  inclined  to  copy tr- 
of  small  canals,  “the  horse  and  iuiggy  .varion.  they  came  out  to  the  gates  on 
-of  the-  tsIaRdj^^it  the  chance  of  a wofd  from  us.  I he  pro- 

aptly  pntfr.  Rur  we  Wen  looking  ahead  cession  of  children,  most  -of  the  boys, 
along  a broad  footpath  that  fumtred  the  wearing  hlue  overalls,  apd  sitvetsd  the 
picket  fences  and  lust  itself  he  rood  the  eastudf  rubber  hoots  of  their  much  more 
church  in  a grriiip  of  cumigrs  finder  high  yldeins,  grew  .as  we  pmyeeded,  but  its 
cottonwoods.  If  was  all  So  fresh,  so  stilt  respectful  silence  was  unbroken, 
arid  wholly  in vitmg,  even  through  the  The  pathway  made  a sharp  turn 
haze  of  r^in,  that  again  \ye  thought  of  around  the  church  and  wc-  were  in  the 
Holland.  main  part  of  the  village.  The  street. 

We  had  nor  gone  fifty  feet  before  the  lined  on  both  sides  with  whitewashed 
empty  footpath  (which  turned  out  to  be  picket  fences,  was  a wdl-rrodden  dirt 
the  mam  and  only  street  of  the  village)  walk  about  six  feet  wide  that  stretched 
began  to  come  m life.  From  the  door-  away  for  half  a mile  to  the  other  end  of 


THa/WiretefROKt  *,i  Tanoiek  Um*U 
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woo*!  duew  irs  protecfmg  $hade.  At  its 
fmr  was  a single  tiny  grave,  pathetically 
frl^  and  new— a sa d begion ing  fur  the 
young  family.  A few  steps  beyond  was 
a much  older  house,  its  yard  alotest  en- 
tirely given  over  hy  ig-. |ietf 

dead.  Mure -than  3 scort  of  graves  were 
"the  sweep-  here,  'some  of  them  Weather-beaten  t»y 
done  next  the  storms  of  m-arlv  two  ccn tunes, 
lidly  paved  The.  rain  ceased  before  we  reached 
insides  up,  and  Captain  Peters  store,  and  ihe  hrijlianr 
in  the  sun  that  afternoon  sun  burst  through  the  law, 
scurry  mg  clouds  overhead,  Ifs  race 

While  wy  were  gaining^otjr  first  tin-  sparkled  from  a . myriad  raindrops  still 
presston  of.  the  Tangier  fishermen  and  clinging  to  the  massed,  dripping  Waves  of 
their'  homes,  an  our  way  rd  Capra' in  the  great  trees  lining  the  tiny  street,  their 
Peigr s sottf?  tinder  guidance  of  tho  chit-  interlacing  l*t  .‘inches  forming  a wonderful 
dun.  Lilts  pom  ted  user  a fenrt\  Oi-  pleached  aide  -into  which  the  sunlight 
feet !y  fit  iVoftt.  U<  a 'em  racy  were  three  filtered  m vivid  splashes,  Bmcarfi  our 
matlde  tombstones  ;ar  the  bead  of  graves,  feet,  the  gleaming  white  of  thousands  of 
wwtd  ;wifh  ci-ardv  wh  in- washed  re-  hits  of  shell  caught  a .glosv  of  gold.' from 
rnent.  I looked  ahead  and  saw  that  this  rhe  sunshine,  tire  tain  pools  dor ttd  along, 
was  no  ext x-pv'up.  In  almost  every  home  rite  path',  mirroring  every  innijre  on  their 
the  living  -Hpd  the. dead  shared  rhu  little  clear,  trembling  surfaces, 
family  property.  He/*-  was  4 tsehdy  , ./There’s  Captain  Peter*s/’  said  a 
built  cottage,  -over  winch  h/oad  cotton-'  pink-cheeked  little  girl  in  gingham  and 


the  village,  Overhead  me  green  houghs 

of  the  trees  archedaerosstht'  walk,  and 
Upon  haeh  side  were  close-set  rrnys  of 
specklcss cottages  fronted  b}'  prim  lawns, 
Howef-heds.  arid  occasional  fruir-necs. 
A few  of  tfie  yards  had  no 
were,  level  -floured  yvitb  -hta 
earth  and  were  swept  clean, 
tng  H-  literafi  for  we  it ' 
day.  Still  other  y^rds  were  sol 
with  oyster^  shell's.-  their 
they  gh’sotned  dazAingl } 
fpjlowed  the  shower. 
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braids,  and  dropped  hack  inti*'  the  crowd  believed,  produced  a professional  man. 
of  wondering  youngsters  behind  us.  She  In  any  ease,  it  didn't  need  many— just  a 
had  pointed  to  a one-sroty' frame  house  doctor anddk-tbtei&er.  There  had  never 
whose  broad;,  low  piazza  reached  to  the  been  any  lawyers  or  ban  Vers., 
street  line,  . // •-  /’ - /:</  //y/: ' /-/  Cap’n  Ed  CracketrN  place  was  a neat 

Only  a fesv  men  vcefe  bdfdfc^fbr  the-  two-story  house  with  aiVornaite  but  com- 
fishing-boat?  had  not  vet  come  in  from  Portable  veranda.-  d hc  front  hdi  was 
the  day's  work  -----  and  these... .silently,  bare,  except  for  a smallde;d  tabk  bear- 
rather  quesrioningiy.  letttmeii  otir  greet-  ing  a wash-bowl  ;md  pi tx her,  and  the 
irigs.  Captain  Peter,  owner  of  t-He  store  stair's wvere  uncarpetfcd.  We  knocked.  A 
:md  a nabob,  of  the  island,  referred  its  door  opened  and  a tail,  spare,  gray- 
briefly  to  Captain  Ed  ;C^cireiEit-j,iwho»; toe.  haired  and  mirstached  man.  in  a reefer 
said,  sometimes  took  in', stiarigyrk.  Then  and  rubber  hip-Toots,  appeared  and 
there  had  been  other  visitors.  We  were  livolced  os  «vyr.  Apparently  we  did  not 
not  the  ^irgs-jt  be.  seemed  in 

aril. ' We  math?  diligent  inquiry  on  this  sortie  doubt.  As  persuasively  as  ) could 
point  a little  later;:  Oh  yes,  there  was  a I explained  our  desire  to  remain  on  rhe 
drummer  or  two  every  few  months,  and  island  for  a day  or  two,  offered  literal 
once  in  a %vhily  a niinisterial  visitor  to  evidence  that  I,  at  least,  was  soaked  to 
the  Methodist  parsonage.  Artist?  No,  the  skin,  and  craved  his  hospitality, 
there  had  ticvei  been  an  artist,  only  Would  he  put  us  yp?  Afryf  a long,  silent 
a 'ady.  We  thought  with  wonder  inspection  he ‘‘reckoned  hi*  might/’ and 
of  the  sensation  a well-dressed . city  without  another- word- led  «•$  above  to- a; 
woman  would  make.  As  we  left  the  bare  but  chcerfd  and  very  clean  nsatn*. 
snare,  a rather  ill-kempt  man,  whose  face  containing  chiefly . two  old - fashioned 
add  physique1  >Veiie  str  marked  con  {fast  to  w ooden  bedsteads  and  a stack  of  crazy- 
the  clean-cut,  powerful  Tangicrmen  we  quilts. 

had  seen,  told  us  he  was  the  doctor;  that  An  hour  later,  in  clothes  dried  at  the 
he  boarded  at  Captain  Ed’s,,  and  would  kjtchen  Hrve  we-  hud  settled  ourselves 
show  ip  the  way,  No.  he  was  not  a in  the  sitting- room  with  its  sheet-iron 
native  c*f  the  island.  It  had  never,  he  stove.  IcftOtyy  sofa,  ancient  bureau,  and? 
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j*pt  jpett  pt  raism  stock  on  it. 

Sphe  runC over  and  tells  the  In* 
tolf/nisrs  are  gum’ 
•••ft* massacree  them 
arid  they'd  -better 'get.-  duten  the 
w^y-i  [hat  scared  -the;  Indians, 
all  right,  apd  they  sdi}ed:  dver  to 
the.  western  shore  of  Vfrginny. 
■Sire,  he  fore  they  went,  Post  said, 
as  the  island  tyasn'f  .gtrifi’  to  be 
any  rm>re  «sc  w>"  Chi,  he*d  buy 
if  otf  thi'iif.  Hie  chief  agreed,  s (%■ 
P<s«t  ffa,ve  hiw  two  bit!  ovt-xcoat^, 
^ry^vicItfe'Tsi his.  Yhierf  he 
lining  over  ft vt*  families  ami  a 
passed  »/  h'lfSt-s  and  Hie 

Giaptaip  Stopped  to  relight  a eigiit 
from  -our  stock. 

'-•.'.  ''  Were  the  Crocketts  in  the, 
first  lor  r1’  asked  Kilt?.  • 

/‘Theyiwar,  s?r,  They  an’  the 
Dives  an'  t he  Pruitts.  I hen  the 
liyesfwk  shrgarc  fa  d re  . rilY  fast, 
stnd  the  other  five*  fartidiy^  went 
kMk  to  the  niairilafwl.  But  we 
Stayed opy and  ib.ifew  years  that 
w -as  a . ri)E^f  whsfrr!  ^ettltnunt, 
ttiebbc  thirty  or  furry  people.'* 
"Have  eirhers'  beeii  coming 
yivef  since?”  i asked,  for  we 
c Coast  of  Maine *’  ehrw-  seemed  facy  »«*  face  with  a striking 
century  ago.  'Then  C.ip~  case of: inbreeding., 
need,  and  >e  won  him.  ” Wall,’ a few  nmy  and  then.,'’  said  the 
•or  lie  w‘js  giving  ns  Captain,  ’’Once  ift  a while  one  of  our 

version  of  fht  story . of  boy  s goes  over  to  the  >f erH  >fi ore  for 

a wife,  bur  most  gertef ally  we  Tangier 
he  said  — and  bis  speech  kinds  like  to  flock  to  otiisyU  es. 

the  North  hoc  the  Kout'lv  !*  Thar’s  nigh  live  hundred  ITu  kcrrs 

h’mg  in  it  of  both,  besides  on  Tangier  r<.v4ay,M'-4?^ieij-t)^.  Captain, 
Mranac  <>  i-itlu  ) -Thar  in  'effective  ilUifpinatibiv, a note  of  pride 
n n,o  hifit'ry  sfc-rv  <if  1 an-  in  Ins  voice. 

is  [ know*  of,  Vrpr  one  "And— and  the  or  her  old  families 
oinas  kVockett.  writ  nigh  \ ventured.  “Have  they  done  as  .welt  ?” 

Her Kirpt§‘ianrd T; ; ••.  “'Thar  ain’t  .is  mitnyiac  there  he 
sent  our' and  had  ;t  made  Crocketts."  he  said.  o:flec'!>o;\ , 
a prifrrer.  ■•  There  was  n let  s see;  Tlwr's  fourtdety  Hundred  all  • 

? iduHerin'  roon' heft  for  told  on  the  island,  ciiimtm'  -iri i the  chil- 
i woorum-folfcs  said  the  dien<  an  a third  of  thetit's  Crocketfs. 
e afl  right,  hilt  the-  Fdn  The  other  four  f;mt  ijieswv.hu  Id  by  nigh 
>l.»t  flu.  t t*. lie  'em  ,»li  up.  s?>‘  hundred  altogether,  and  rfsa x 'd  leave 
Mot  years,  about  three  hundred  for  the  test..  Yes,  ■ 

-men  ain't  never  heard  sir.  I reckon  that's  about  right, :v 
or  settled  f ft  very  by  a ; My  thoughts  went  back  to  the  stic- 
n. Shore  settlements,  ecj^'do  of  ytiveiyteyhad  passed,  and  now 
TiOrk'p  fWo  Inindfedytats  1 :;TPhifcre<i If ■■■&<•■ would  not  find  a 
ml  Wert-  the  home  of  a (jmsety  populated  ast  lion  bir  dth-criydi 
. and  this  hen-  mam  Poo.  t neked  away  somewhere  on  Tangie  r. 
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“You've  remarkably. healthv-l<«4:-  objects  about  them  pictured  in  nufiia- 
ing  lor.  of  children  here,  Captain/-'  said  tore  on  the  ground  glass  At  Jirst  we 
Ellis,  who  was  evidently  thinking  in  the  were  a hit  dubious  about  Taking  'he.  vif- 
same  channel.  “1  don’t  suppose  yon  lagers,.  hut  rio  orte  dodged  us,  anti  when, 
have  much  sickness  on  the  island,  or—-  ..we',  'began  asking  them  to  .pose  m.  v 
or  insanity,  or  anything  of  that  sorr^A.islieyea  eagerly  hut  upsmiliogjyi  and 
“Thar  never  was  a doctor  here  fill  without  a word  or  question.  In  thru 
’89,”  was  the  reply.  “Most  of  us  lives  nwit  way  thev  enjoyed  if,  yet  .thy  only- 
till  we're  ’bout  ready  to  blow  avc;ty,  one  of  them  all  who  asked  the  ubiimwot;-, 
Co’se  that's  some  ailin’  off  an'  on.  but  “Misrer,  take  my  picture  was  rhe  *>ne 
mostly  it's .old  _ age  or  child-heatin'’  He  negro  on  the  island,  evidently  a-  prtvi- 
chuckled,  “1  bar's  always  been  consul-  leged  persotii 

era  hie  of  the  latter  hereabouts.  At  that.  The  one  street  ended  w»  a narrow  dike 
it’s  a poor  place  for  3 doctor— with  only  that  ran  out  beyond  the  .cottages  and 

fourteen  hundred  of  ys.“  lost  itself  in  an  inlet.  From  here  the 

lltt:  entrance  ol  Mrs.  Crockett,  whose  village  lay  flat  before  ns.  marvelously 
siurdv  health  was  declared  by  every  line  trim  and  bright  in  the  evening  sunlight. 
pf  bet  ant  pie  hi;  lire.,  with  a reminder  to  To  either  side  of  the  dike  the little  canal* 
the  Captain  oi  “them  oysters’1  (rhe  cut  the  meadow  into  strips  and  were 
flili  oddities  of  ac-  dotted  with  fishing-craft,  genOraily  bull- 

;$bilC  "tH%/  do  not),  turned  us  down  in  the  rank  . To  thy 

t»f  exploration-  Cameras  in  hand,  we  west  rose  another  low  nclg*-  with  a thin- 
Salbed  forth,  and,  as  before,  were  the  her  row  of  homes,  and  between  ran  the 
spectacular  center  of  curious  interest-,  narrow  dikes  with  old  split  bridges  over 
1 he  children  had  bee-n  on  the  watch  for  the  canals,  und  at  one  place  a crudtt 
us  and  they  shop  collected  in  droves  to  hut  efficient  miniature  drawbridge  that 
discover  what  we  were  going  to  do.  worked  by  hand.  It  needed  only  wintT 
El  I ia’:s  camera,  with  its  hood  and  reflect-  mills  to  Ire  entirely  an  American  Hol- 
ing mirmrsv A*as  a source  of  intense,  .;Lind:.C;:The  Women  w»>fe  sun-lw>jtni't!t  inr 
though  silent,  delight.  At  his  suggesrkm  stead  iff  caps,  when  they  wore  any  head 
they  formed  in  a lone  file,  and  one  hv  tovering.  .There  is  no  modern  millinery 
one  looked  into  the  camera,  seeing  foe  . ott  Tangier,  that  we  could  discover, 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  the  farttiliay  Wf  found  ourselves  .at  rjttf  upper  end 
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of  the  village,  near  the  place  we  had 
landed,  and  facing  a two-storv  house 
with  rather  a larger  lawn  than  the 
others,  and  no  graves.  This  aroused  our 
curiosity,  and  we  turned  to  our  faithful 
bodyguard. 

“The  minister's  house,"  was  the  an- 
swer. “That’s  him  in  the  garden." 

The  minister  was  busy  spading  up 
a flower-bed  with  the  active  assistance 
of  a flock  of  chickens,  but  he  came 
to  the  fence  at  once  to  greet  us.  The 
charge  was  new  to  him,  he  having  been 
here  only  a few  months.  He  had  come 
from  Minnesota  for  the  customary  four- 
years’  term  enjoined  by  the  Methodist 
Conference,  in  whose  charge  the  religious 
life  of  the  island  lies.  Certainly  he  found 
it  pleasant.  The  church  was  amazingly 
strong;  its  congregation  extraordinarily 
devoted.  It  was  indeed  a fertile  field, 
and  his  chickens  were  doing  remarkably 
well.  On  the  whole,  a very  pleasant 
existence — a little  out  of  the  world  (they 
had  been  frozen  in  for  seven  weeks  last 
winter),  but  what  of  that  ? Visitors  were 
few  at  all  times  and  his  people  were  quite 
content  among  themselves.  We  liked 
the  minister. 

The  church  is  the  only  social  center 
on  the  island,  if  one  excepts  Captain  Pe- 
ter’s store,  where  the  Tangiermen  gather 
without  their  women-folk.  Its  members 
and  adherents  embrace  virtually  every 
adult  in  the  settlement,  and  the  Sunday- 
school  is  attended  by  all  of  the  six  hun- 
dred children  and  many  of  their  elders. 
As  fishing  is  the  sole  industry  of  the 
island,  so  is  religion,  of  the  sternest  and 
most  uncompromising  sort,  the  only  in- 
tellectual stimulus  or  recreation.  No 
alcoholic  drinks,  playing-cards,  dancing, 
or  frivolous  amusements  are  tolerated  or 
apparently  desired  by  the  fisher-folk  of 
Tangier.  Life  is  too  serious  a matter  for 
such  things. 

Naturally,  the  minister  is  a benevo- 
lent despot  whose  word  is  law.  Apropos, 
a characteristic  story  was  told  us  and 
later  confirmed: 

The  Tangiermen  seem  never  to  have 
taken  any  interest  in  either  state  or 
national  politics  until  after  the  Civil 
War.  There  has  never  been  more  than 
one  or  two  negroes  there — the  one  we 
saw  was  preparing  to  leave  for  a (to  him) 
less  lonely  abode,  and  as  the  island  has 


never  had  any  local  government  of  any 
sort,  and  had  been  all  but  forgotten  by 
Virginia,  politics  meant  nothing  to  them. 
When  at  last  the  Tangiermen  did  take 
to  the  ballot,  they  voted  solidly  Repub- 
lican in  an  overwhelmingly  Democratic 
state.  The  reason,  we  discovered,  was 
that  their  ministers  had  been  almost  all 
Northern  men  of  Republican  persuasion. 

There  came  a time  in  later  years  when 
a close  state  election  made  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee  turn  with  con- 
cern to  consideration  of  the  three  hun- 
dred odd  votes  to  be  contributed  against 
them  on  the  island.  So,  selecting  with 
what  must  have  been  rare  skill  two  fluent 
speakers,  they  despatched  them  at  the 
last  minute  to  Tangier.  The  two  arrived 
on  the  eve  of  the  election,  and  their  ora- 
tory— doubtless  the  first  of  its  kind  ever 
heard  there — so  impressed  the  simple 
Tangiermen  that  they  went  to  the  polls 
a unanimous  Democracy.  Secure  in 
the  belief  of  their  victory,  the  two  poli- 
ticians sailed  away  before  sundown, 
intent  upon  gaining  the  mainland  that 
night. 

The  minister,  visiting  a neighboring 
island,  returned  later  in  the  day  and 
learned  what  had  transpired.  In  high 
wrath,  his  good  Republican  soul  utterly 
shocked  at  the  backsliding  of  his  flock, 
he  seized  the  first  available  banner  (his 
wife’s  red-flannel  petticoat)  and,  climbing 
the  steeple  of  the  church,  nailed  it  to  the 
spire.  Then  grasping  the  bell-rope,  he 
sent  peal  after  peal  of  quick  alarms  ring- 
ing across  the  still  marshlands,  bringing 
the  entire  population  to  him  on  a run. 
From  the  church  steps  he  poured  denun- 
ciation upon  the  recreants,  then  led  the 
way  to  the  polling-place.  The  ballot- 
box  was  opened,  the  debasing  Demo- 
cratic votes  strewn  to  the  four  winds, 
and  replaced  with  perfectly  good  Repub- 
lican ones.  These  went  to  the  mainland 
for  the  official  count,  and  they  were 
counted,  too. 

As  one  of  the  Tangiermen,  who  would 
really  like  to  be  a Democrat,  told  me 
rather  mournfully,  “Tangier  has  gone 
Republican  ever  since." 

The  sole  representatives  of  state  and 
county  authority  on  the  island  are  a jus- 
tice of  the  peace  and  a deputy-sheriff. 
For  the  latter  there  is  absolutely  no 
official  employment,  and  for  the  former 
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little  wri;  than  art  Occasional  rr.mdtr  of 
property  to  auesr,  Entirely  without 
any  local  governrncJit  tor  more  than  two 
cefttunesrv-Tiat^^r-a.s  and  has  always 
been  .siitgiilarl v free  from  nirne  or  iwisv 
demeanor.  (Vice  to  its  hi$T#ry,  it  is 
true^-but  let  Captain  Ell  tell  it  as  he 
told  it^  os%rpu|i<i  the  shfcet'srf>jri  ,sxove 
chat  evening.  ^ ;tu  rned  the  subject-  to 
law,  \ ' ■ 

“Thar  ain’t  been-  more ’it  twice  when 
it  was  needed  that  1 kimW  id V"  said  the 
Captain,  “an*  there  w«*  made  enough  to 


them  that  a man  could  ho  fined  five; 
dollars  for  In  artv  state  in  the 

Union,  an  ft  ought  to  be  the  same  here. 
So  that’s  vvhpit  we  decided  «»  do;  an>  we 
told  Hud  Connerttnv,  the  depucy-sheriff, 
to  give  every  man  tvho  svvote  a fair 
warning,  and  the  next  time  to  fine  him 
five  dull;ir$,“  •’  _ ‘ 

* ’Did  be  ma  fc*>.  any  * rfeeitsT’ 

aged  Elh-v.  -Vt-vf  t /'' 

“ Ev?rty‘three  the  fust  \veek,M 
Captain,  “an’  none  since.  The  boys 
soon  decided,  that  svvearin’  was  too  ex- 
pensive  to  be ■ careless  about..'' 

“flow  a hour  strangers?*  I asked. 
Captain  Ed.  eyed  me  suspiciously. 
“ We  warn  them  kvics,"  he  said.  “.We've 
only  had  .to  fine  one.  Bud,  he's  great 
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those  might  easily  have  resulted  in  what 
we  really  expected  to  find,  a community 
• morally  ana  mentally  weakened  by  in- 
breeding,  and  made  sullen  and  inhos- 
pitable by  their  self-chosen  immolation. 

The  convincing  and  conclusive  answer 
was  “Joshua  Thomas.”  Without  know- 
ing of  him  one  does  not  know  Tangier. 
He  is  called  “The  Prophet  of  the  Isles,” 
and  his  deeds  are  a sacred  tradition  in 
every  island  home. 

Bom  on  the  Eastern  Shore  in  1776, 
young  Joshua  was  about  five  years  old 
when  his  family  moved  to  Tangier.  His 
father  died  soon  afterward  and  his 
mother  became  the  wife  of  a dissolute 
member  of  the  Pruitt  clan.  The  step- 
father’s dissipation  brought  such  depths 
of  sorrow  ana  wretchedness  to  the  family 
during  Joshua’s  boyhood  that  there  grew 
in  the  lad  a stem  hatred  of  all  forms  of 
self-indulgence.  In  those  days  the  island 
was  the  place  of  the  annual  Methodist 
camp-meeting,  and  the  young  fisherman, 
now  intensely  devout,  felt  a call  and  be- 
came an  “exhorter”  of  extraordinary 
power.  He  could  read  only  the  simplest 
words  in  the  Bible,  but  he  pored  over  it 
nightly  and  developed  a gift  of  simple, 
moving  speech  that  lifted  him  to  amaz- 
ing influence.  That  he  possessed  also  to 
a great  degree  the  gift  of  prophecy  is 
undoubted.  Scores  of  instances  were 
told  us,  every  Tangierman  to  whom  we 
mentioned  Father  Thomas  reverently 
adding  his  favorite  story.  Absolutely 
without  fear,  he  dominated  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  island  for  half  a century 
and  left  his  imprint  indelibly  upon  his 
people.  His  fearlessness  is  vividly  illus- 
trated in  one  incident  that  they  often 
tell.  It  is  Captain  Ed’s  favorite. 

In  1812,  when  the  British  fleet  was  on 
its  way  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  storm 
Baltimore,  it  dropped  anchor  off  Tan- 
gier, and  several  thousand  of  the  troops 
were  sent  ashore  for  field-drill.  Landing 
at  one  end  of  the  island,  they  marched 
upon  the  village  in  a body.  In  the  line 
of  their  march  were  the  laboriously  cul- 
tivated cornfields  of  the  islanders,  which, 
besides  fish,  were  their  chief  food-supply. 
The  terrified  natives  gathered  in  the 
street  bewailing  the  oncoming  destruc- 
tion, but  Father  Thomas  alone  went  out 
to  meet  it.  When  he  faced  the  army  he 
simply  raised  his  hand — and  the  army 


was  halted.  He  warned  them  that  they' 
must  not  trample  the  com  of  his  people, 
for  it  was  all  that  lay  between  them  and 
want.  It  was  not  a plea,  but  a com- 
mand, and  behind  it  lay  a strangely'  per- 
fect faith.  The  word  was  passed  back 
from  company  to  company,  and  when 
those  twelve  thousand  men  passed  and 
repassed  through  the  fields,  not  a hill 
was  found  destroyed. 

When  the  British  admiral  heard  of 
this,  he  sent  word  to  Father  Thomas, 
asking  him  to  preach  to  his  men,  and  the 
following  day  saw  the  twelve  thousand 
British  soldiers  drawn  up  on  the  beach, 
and,  facing  them,  the  rude,  barefooted 
preacher  standing  between  officers  with 
drawn  swords.  Fearless  as  ever,  he 
preached  peace  and  sought  to  turn  the 
invaders  from  their  attack  upon  Balti- 
more. They  were  in  the  wrong,  he  said, 
and  God  would  bring  destruction  upon 
them.  Thereupon  he  launched  into  a 
vivid  and  detailed  prophecy  of  the  Brit- 
ish defeat,  frankly  claiming  divine  inspi- 
ration, and  begged  them  to  turn  from  a 
purpose  that  would  make  widows  and 
orphans  of  thousands  of  their  wives  and 
children,  before  it  was  too  late. 

He  was  allowed  to  make  this  extraor- 
dinary address  to  the  end,  and  a sense 
of  impending  disaster  went  with  many 
of  the  men  to  their  ships.  A few  weeks 
later  the  shattered  remnant  of  the  de- 
feated British  army  sailed  past  the 
island  on  its  way  to  the  sea,  but  it 
stopped  long  enough  to  allow  a visit 
to  the  prophet. 

“ We  kept  thinking  of  your  words 
through  it  all,”  was  tne  message,  “and 
somehow  we  knew  that  it  would  be  as 
you  said.” 

There  were  many  stories  told  of  mirac- 
ulous healings  by  the  prayers  of  Joshua, 
and  one,  an  odd  parallel  to  the  New 
Testament  story,  of  his  having  cleansed 
the  camp-meeting  ground  of  money-get- 
ting peddlers  and  tricksters  by  exhorta- 
tion. The  parallel,  however,  seemed  to 
have  escaped  the  islanders. 

The  ministers  sent  by  the  Methodist 
Conference  come,  reign  for  their  brief 
term,  and  go,  but  their  names  and  deeds 
rest  lightly  in  the  memories  of  Tangier 
compared  with  .those  of  the  prophet, 
though  he  died  sixty  years  ago.  His 
body  lies  on  a small  neighboring  island, 
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where  he  rounded  out.  his  tong  mlssim.  t'uijfe  whistled  during,  our  stay  tm  Tan- 
I!is  tomhstdttsr  bears  the  following  tpi-*  gieh 

taph,  written  by  himself-  We  had  crossed,  one  of  the  many  'little 

Come,  all  my  friends.  as  you  pj;.s  by,  bridges  lending  from  the  village  to  the 
Behold  the  place*  w in-.-,  1 do  he.  dtkes  ott  the  marshland,  overlooking  the 

As  you  are  now.  .so  once  was-- 1.  stretch  of  dark  grasses  interlaced  with 

Remember,  you  are  born  w die.  strands  of  ribboned  silver  where  the 

After'  supper,  a smoke,  and  a further  ^hieett  ofthe  moon  glistened  dp  tKe  lttde 
illuminating  ghag  witfi  tnur  grttfiy  geti|S||;dt!gjhs^^t!d  gleamed  i.m 
host.  Ellis .and  l strolled  out  for  a. glimpse;  beyond.,  ft  made  us  sigh  again' oyer  the 
of  the  island  by  moordight.  We  longt-J  inadequacies-  of  the  earner-..  We  re- 
for  a hillock,  an  elevation  of  any.  son  crossed  a r rhe  upper  .end  r?f  the  village, 
from  which  we  might  look  down  upon,  to  find  -Ourselves  m a narrow  footpath, 
the  quiet  white  village,  wrapped  about  , - -with  blossom- laden  mes  terming  their 
by  dark  waters  and  bathed  in  thedeAy  :ft;»gfatipg  m thy  keen  salt  air.  Ur.  each 
mu'>rilight  of  .1  perfect  night.  side  of  our  path  ait  re  -amient  houses. 

It  was  only  a little after  eight  oVhigk,  black  and  wearty'r-bca ten,  and  strangely 
hut  the  village  was  almost  asleep-  Here  erim  rusting  with  the  aimosr  putrb-itke 
and  there  a gleam  of  mellow  lamplight  cleanliness  tve  bad  ■found  in  the  ■■village, 
shone  through  an  open  window,  and  ./“Lodks  almost  It  kg"  Rotv  ’ ceimjnnntyd 
twice  we  passed  jpung  couples.  seated  .if. His-.  A few  moments  later  we  stopped 
on  or  neat  the  white  cement '.graves .in  the  beneath'  .the  low-banging  branches  of.;j 
yards  in  frnof  of  their  hbmes.  Nowhere  tree  to  look  in  actual  blank  amaxenimf 
was  a mother':;  voice  singing  or  crooning  at  ri-Ond’s.  Acre  inclosed  within  a rotting 
W heard,  though  many,  times  during  fence,  "fhete  wen-  fully  twoscott  white 
mar  stay  we  both  verged  near  to  imper-  marble  headstones  gtearmpg  ip  the  rrmon- 
ririence  in  our  surrcpmtrios  attempts  fight',  but  all  a bout  sv  as  neglect  and  de- 
w discover  even  a nr nm  tune  being  '.envv  Rank  weeds  grew  everywhere; 
hummed  over  a baby  *irr<  wasfi-tub-  Wc  pieces  'of  drift  wood,  the  odds  and  ends 
were  hnaliy  forced ip' the .CttfictusKMi " that  t>f  rubbish  and  trash,  littered  the  sacred 
the  melody  of  the-  human  voice,  as  well  spot.  And  idemt!  Nor  rhe  'peaceful, 
as  instrumental  music,  tmw  be  churchyard, 

except  at  Sabbxth  worship.  Asa  matter  but  just  grim  silence-  We  cut  short  the 
of  fact,  we  did  m_. Hit-ay  a song  sting  or., a walk  and  went  bark  to  our  rooms.,  10  be 
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told  later  that  these  were  graves  of  those 
who  had  had  no  homes. 

We  were  awakened  on  the  morning  of 
our  last  day  on  Tangier  by  a stiff  nor’- 
wester  that  rattled  and  shrieked  furi- 
ously through  the  trees.  Looking  out  to 
westward,  we  caught  glimpses  of  a dis- 
tant line  of  frothing  white -caps  and  a 
heavy  sea  breaking  on  the  beach. 

“What  a bully  day  to  go  out  with  the 
fishing-fleet!”  said  Ellis,  who  is  amphibi- 
ous and  water-proof. 

But  he  was  to  be  disappointed.  The 
fishermen  were  holding  back.  Then  we 
knew  it  really  was  blowing.  After  Mrs. 
Crockett’s  customary  breakfast  of  fried 
oysters  and  fish — a combination  that 
formed  the  mainstay  of  dinners  and  sup- 
pers as  well — we  went  out  to  seek  excite- 
ment and  to  learn  of  our  chances  of 
getting  back  to  the  mainland  that  day. 
The  air  was  sharp  and  crystal  clear,  and 
the  high,  brilliant  sun  intensified  all  the 
fresh,  spring  colors  of  the  island.  One 
faced  the  salt  wind  with  infinite  relish. 

Many  of  the  fishermen  were  gathered 
in  Captain  Peter  Crockett’s  store.  Every 
counter,  box,  and  barrel  was  occupied, 
and  a score  or  two  were  standing  motion- 
less except  for  the  slow  movement  of 
whittling  knives.  The  whittled  sticks 
always  became  miniature  boat  models. 
There  was  strangely  little  talk  for  a store 
meeting,  and  what  there  was  was  chiefly 
in  monosyllables.  It  may  have  been  our 
presence,  for  we  were  still  the  objects  of 
unfeigned  interest  and  curiosity,  and 
whatever  we  said  was  listened  to  with 
odd  attention.  It  was  remarkable, 
though,  that  despite  this  attitude  never 
once  was  the  question  asked  of  us 
whence  we  came  or  what  we  W'ere  doing, 
a type  of  reticence  rarely  to  be  found  in 
American  villages. 

Ellis’s  best  efforts  failed  to  develop 
anything  remotely  approaching  garru- 
lity, but  he  acquired  a rapt  audience 
in  the  discussion  of  picture-taking.  He 
was  playing  for  a picture  of  the  crowd. 

“Better  take  the  store,”  I said  aloud. 

“Would,  if  I could  get  a good  crowd  on 
the  porch,”  said  Ellis,  so  as  to  be  heard 
by  every  one. 


“All  hands  for’ard,”  boomed  a voice 
behind  me,  and  with  one  accord  all  rose, 
moved  quietly  to  the  door  and  ranged  j 
themselves  along  the  front  of  the  porch.  I 
They  remained  stolidly  motionless  until 
Ellis  released  them  with,  “All  over. 
Thank  you,  men.”  Then  they  filed  back 
into  the  store  and  soon  were  whittling 
away  in  silence. 

We  wralked  across  to  the  wind-swept 
western  beach  with  our  usual  troop  of 
youngsters  at  our  heels.  The  boys  knew 
all  the  wild  creatures  of  the  beach  and 
dune;  beat  Ellis  at  the  standing  long 
jump,  and  taught  him  an  entirely  new 
game  of  marbles.  He  was  certainly  en- 
joying that  island.  It  was  on  this  walk 
that  we  discovered  the  only  horse  on  the 
island,  a superannuated  creature  long 
past  years  of  usefulness.  That  same  dav 
they  w'ere  moving  the  post-office,  and 
they  did  it  in  a wmeelbarrow. 

Back  at  Captain  Ed.’s,  three  of  tht 
Crockett  grandchildren  had  come  for  a 
visit.  They  were  roly-poly,  pink-and- 
w'hite  babies,  from  twro  to  four  yea rs  old, 
and  they  had  never  been  photographed. 
wre  were  told.  Of  course  they  were  pho- 
tographed there  and  then. 

“We’ll  send  you  some  prints.  Cap- 
tain,” we  promised. 

“Be  sure  to  address  it  to  E.  L.  of  T.  j 
Crockett,”  he  said.  ' 

“E.  L.  of  T.  ?”  we  repeated,  in  bewil- 
derment. 

“Of  course!  There  are  two  E.  L’s. 
I’m  E.  L.  of  Thomas,  and  the  others  | 
E.  L.  of  Joshua  Crockett.  Thar’s  lots 
more  has  to  do  the  same  thing  here.” 

Toward  nightfall  the  nor’wester  had 
blown  itself  out,  and  we  bade  au  revoxr 
to  the  Tangiermen.  A quaint  and  sturdy 
clan  they  are,  to  whom  life  is  serious, 
and  the  world  beyond  their  island  a 
vague  speculation,  and,  like  all  things 
vague  and  speculative,  to  be  eyed  wTirb  j 
distrust.  There  is  much  of  dignity  in 
their  stem  attitude  toward  life;  much 
sweetness  in  the  clean  simplicity  of  their 
women  and  their  homes,  and  their  island 
is  a treasure  trove  of  rare  delight  to  a 
lover  of  the  quaint  and  quiet  charms  that 
Tangier  may  justly  claim.  f 
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BY  ALGERNON  TASSIN 


S he  came  down  the  long 
platform,  his  eyes  were 
searching  eagerly  the 
faces  behind  the  iron 
screen.  Passing  through 
the  gate,  he  went  with 
slower  step  through  the 
aisle  of  expectant  people  and  looked  from 
side  to  side.  She  had  seen  him  twenty 
yards  away,  for  she  had  not  lost  that 
far  vision  which  had  been  a marvel  to 
the  boy  when  he  was  younger.  Queerly 
enough,  that  was  the  one  memory  she 
had  seized  distinctly  among  the  thoughts 
that  came  surging  to  her  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  him.  As  they  would  stand 
waiting  for  a street-car  he  used  to  say, 
“Mother,  is  that  ours  coming?”  It  had 
given  her  an  exquisite  pleasure  to  keep 
on  making  believe  that  he  was  still  de- 
pendent upon  her.  Though  he  was  a 
grown  boy,  she  could  in  this  one  respect, 
at  least,  pretend  that  he  had  not  left 
his  baby  days  so  far  behind. 

Now,  as  with  a leaping  heart  she 
watched  him  coming  nearer,  some  odd 
whim  seized  upon  her  to  make  no  move. 
She  was  ashamed  of  it,  but  she  did  not 
resist  it.  He  should  come  to  her.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  must  hear  the  call  of  her 
heart  as  she  stood  there  waiting. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
aisle  of  expectant  people,  he  set  down 
his  bags  and  looked  around.  Of  course 
he  would  have  grown,  she  thought,  and 
yet  in  spite  of  his  boyish  carriage  he 
looked  older  than  he  should.  Perhaps  it 
was  that  shade  of  sternness  on  his  face, 
especially  now  as  he  looked  around  dark- 
ling. Surprise  and  disappointment  had 
begun  to  creep  over  it.  The  crowd  was 
thinning.  People  had  met  one  another, 
embraced,  and  in  twos  and  threes  gone 
noisily  away.  In  another  moment  she 
was  almost  alone  upon  the  platform. 

She  saw  awkwardly  that  she  had  pro- 
vided no  exit  for  her  little  comedy  in 
case  it  should  not  turn  out  to  her  liking. 
She  felt  that  she  had  behaved  in  a curi- 


ous and  unnatural  manner.  As  His  near- 
sighted eyes,  sweeping  the  platform  once 
more,  rested  upon  her  without  recogni- 
tion, she  gave  way  to  a panic.  He 
stooped  to  take  up  His  bags.  She  rushed 
to  him  fleetly.  “Son!”  she  cried. 

He  straightened  and  took  her  in  his 
arms:  “Mother!” 

They  stood  in  silence  for  a moment, 
closely  folded  in  embrace.  She  sought  to 
quiet  the  panting  of  her  heart  against 
his  and  the  quick  catching  of  her  breath. 
She  had  intended  that  this  first  meeting 
should  pass  off  easily,  and  now  her  little 
inexplicable  prank  had  spoiled  it,  Eveq 
as  she  yielded  herself  unrestrainedly  to 
the  fierce  joy  of  holding  him  within  her 
arms  once  more,  she  had  time  to  think 
with  humorous  chagrin  of  this  miserable 
end  of  her  high  resolves  at  self-control. 
Scenes  had  always  upset  and  distressed 
him  acutely.  Even  when  he  went  away, 
that  had  already  become  one  of  his  main 
characteristics.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had 
been  through  so  many  turbulent  experi- 
ences in  childhood  that  any  thrill  of 
emotion  in  the  air  disquieted  him.  It 
was  as  if,  taking  alarm  at  once,  he  in- 
stinctively felt  the  need  of  summoning 
some  defense  against  an  approaching 
invasion. 

“Why,  mother!”  he  repeated,  sooth- 
ingly, as  she  caught  her  breath  upon  his 
shoulder.  He  patted  her  diffidently  and 
clumsily. 

She  recognized,  as  of  old,  the  warning 
hint  of  discomfort  in  his  voice.  Quick  to 
construe  it,  she  stood  away  and  looked 
at  him.  “You — you  didn’t  know  me,” 
she  said,  smiling  through  her  tears. 

“I  thought,”  he  answered,  awkwardly, 
“you  would  be  in  black.” 

“In  black?”  She  searched  his  face 
keenly.  “ Should  I have  been  ? Did  you 
want  me  to  be?” 

His  eyes  hardened.  “No,”  he  said, 
quickly;  “I  should  say  not.  But  I was 
afraid  you  would  be.  And — ” He 
clamped  his  lips  firmly  together. 
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She  divined  his  relief  as  plainly  as  if 
he  had  spoken  it.  She  saw  how  ner- 
vously he  had  looked  forward  to  this 
first  encounter.  He  feared  that  he  might 
be  confronted  with  something  which 
would  constantly  remind  him  of  his 
father. 

She  looked  at  him  yearningly.  She 
longed  to  say  to  him:  “Dear,  you  must 
not  be  bitter — you  must  let  yourself  get 
well.  Through  no  fault  of  yours  you  lost 
your  childhood,  but  bitterness  will  react 
upon  all  your  future.”  That  was  what 
she  longed  to  speak,  but  instead  she  said, 
lightly,  ‘‘Come,  sha’n’t  we  go?” 

He  picked  up  the  bags  and  faced  her 
in  a way  that,  she  felt,  he  intended 
should  have  meaning  for  her.  “Yes. 
Let  us  go — home.” 

They  waited  at  the  comer  for  the  car. 
He  stood  silently  getting  his  bearings  in 
the  new  city  whicn  had  grown  up  since 
he  went  away. 

“It  has  all  changed,”  said  his  mother. 
“And  for  the  better.” 

“There’s  where  the  dentist  used  to 
be,”  he  said.  “ Don’t  you  remember  the 
day  I kept  you  at  the  steps  for  an  hour 
coaxing  me  to  come  in?  What  a little 
coward  I was!  You  shouldn’t  have  been 
so  easy  with  me.” 

“No,  I suppose  not.”  She  smiled 
bravely,  though  his  speech  awoke  in- 
numerable poignant  memories  in  her 
mind. 

He  laughed  grimly.  “That  isn’t  the 
way  to  treat  boy-kids.  It  just  makes  it 
grow  on  them.  That’s  what  the  dentist 
said,  too.” 

Her  face  was  turned  from  him  and  he 
could  not  see  the  arrow  of  pain  which 
stung  it.  But  in  a moment  she  smiled 
at  him  tremulously.  “Naturally,”  she 
laughed,  “missing  his  appointment  bi- 
ased his  judgment  a little.  Poor  man! 
one  of  his  son’s  went  to  jail.”  Her  voice 
had  taken  a crisp  ring  of  defiance,  but 
she  felt  a quick  contrition  for  her  sorry 
retaliation,  and  went  on:  “Still,  he  was 
making  the  best  guess  he  could,  I sup- 
pose— like  all  mothers  and  fathers.” 

“ Oh,”  said  her  son,  curtly — “ fathers !” 
He  stooped  to  pick  up  the  bags. 

His  mother’s  eyes  rested  upon  him 
with  longing.  But  she  went  on,  bright- 
ly and  casually:  “Yes,  the  city  has 
changed  everywhere.  Tearing  down  and 


building  up  all  over.  But  I have  been 
more  fortunate  than  most.  Little  that  I 
really  cared  for  has  been  swept  away.” 

He  took  an  inquiring  step  toward  the 
car  which  was  stopping  in  front  of  them. 

“Not  that  one,  dear,”  she  said;  “ there 
is  ours  at  the  next  comer.” 

He  laughed  boyishly.  “Mother,  I 
was  just  going  to  ask  you  to  use  your 
young  eyes  and  see  if  our  car  was 
coming.” 

She  echoed  his  youthful  laughter  with 
a deeper  note  of  gratitude.  The  years 
had  rolled  back  and  he  seemed  to  her 
just  thirteen  again.  “I  was  waiting  for 
that.  Why  didn’t  you?” 

“I  was  afraid,”  he  answered,  gaily, 
“that  your  eyes  might  not  be  as  young 
as  they  used  to  be.  But  they  are.  And 
as  for  you  ” — he  swept  her  with  a saucy 
glance  of  frank  admiration — “I  didn’t 
dream  that  the  mother  of  a college 
graduate  could  be  so — so  rosebuddy.  I 
thought  you  were  terribly  old.” 

She  blushed  with  pleasure  and  made  a 
droll  face  at  him  as  they  got  on  the  car. 
Her  heart  gave  a glad  bound.  The  ice 
was  broken,  and  they  could  begin  again 
where  they  had  left  off  seven  years  ago. 

In  his  childhood  their  common  unmen- 
tioned fear  of  his  father  had  put  them  on 
a curious  footing  of  equality.  Piteous  as 
its  cause  had  been,  it  was  this  equality 
which  she  had  most  hungrily  desired  in 
all  her  tumultuous  eagerness  for  his  re- 
turn and  her  anxiety  as  to  what  the 
years  had  made  of  him.  In  spite  of  the 
reat  and  secret  apprehensions  in  her 
eart,  her  main  hope,  after  all,  had  been 
that  she  and  her  son  could  begin  their 
new  life  together  on  the  basis  of  that 
old  comradeship. 

He  had  been  thirteen  when  he  left. 
She  had  bidden  him  good-by  at  the 
station  where  they  had  just  met  after 
seven  years’  separation,  and  had  watched 
him  trudge  down  the  platform  and  out 
of  her  life — a helpless  pawn,  she  thought, 
sacrificed  in  an  ignoble  game. 

Some  men’s  hands  reach  back  after 
death,  but  Lewis  Morgan’s  had  molded 
his  world  for  good  or  ill  before  he  went 
into  his  actual  grave.  After  that  scene 
between  them  which  had  proved  to  be 
final,  she  had  begged  her  husband  to 
send  the  boy  away  to  boarding-school 
at  once,  fearing  that  his  nerves  were  be- 
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ing  shattered  for  life.  The 
habit  of  self  - repression 
formed  so  early  and  un- 
ci t’r  such  unhappy  eircum- 
s ranees  could  nor  fail  to  have 
dangerous  resides.  The  fa- 
ther hud  eagerly  consented, 
Often  he  had  tried  to  bring 
her  to  this  decision,  though 
for  another  reason.  But  the 
boy  had  dung  to  her  mutely 
and  had  stolidly  refused  to 

“1  can’t  leave  you  with 
him  ” he  said  a.r  last,  shud- 
dering, as  he  clutched  his 
mother  convulsively. 

T he  initn  \vinctdv  hut  he 
laughed  gamely. 

“Why*  what  could  you 
do  to  protect  her,  sonny 
he  said  in  the  courteous, 
derisive  way  which  had  be- 
come second  nature  to  him. 
His  eyes  sparkled  with  the 
humorous  malice  which 
seemed  always  .to  be  veil- 
ing something  within  their 
depths.  “ ! 'll  tell  yntr  what, 
though.  Your  mother’s 
right  for  once,  wen  if  she. 
has  ruined  you.  I’ll  make 
a bargain  with  you.  We’U 
star t to-morrow,  you  and  i. 
No.  don’t  worry,  not  to- 
gts.hcrl'  I’ll  go  West  and 
yest?  gif  East.  You  go  to 
boarding-school  and  to  <oi- 
Ijegf.  Your  mother  stays 
he iv.  And  we'll  none  of  us 
meet  until  you’re  r.ventv- 

onc.  Theti  vhu’if  know  a 
...  1. 


s*r«  m\v  ins’  » vr  * tM\  r-mv 
i.Wtet  Wr.K 


. Y;&moe  .you • think  it  -f g?t; 
{•Its  it’. eh  itpiKstvY  consent,  i am  willing 
to  ask  for  it;  trify  Bid  . u pnlri  $i$sE 

>.a)oditi< fie  spoke  in  the  o.>ri|  of 
phawtirit.mtyi  with  which  he  always 
treated  her  — cveypt..  during  his  w>!d  fitv 
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keeping  the  boy  from  her  would  sustain 
him  equally  in  reckless  or  in  dull  mo- 
ments. In  better  moods  his  solace  would 
be  all  too  obvious — he  would  convince 
himself  that  it  was  the  boy’s  only  sal- 
vation to  be  untied  from  his  mother’s 
apron  strings.  For  herself,  she  would 
have  opportunity  to  rebuild  her  life 
again,  to  win  back  her  self-respect.  As 
for  the  boy — 

Ah,  the  boy!  Stilling  her  own  feelings 
as  well  as  she  could,  she  gazed  upon  him 
in  an  agony  of  speculation  as  he  stood 
there  rigid  and  mute.  It  had  always 
been  his  way  during  these  encounters. 
Every  fiber  of  his  body  stiffened  as  if  to 
sustain  a blow.  When  each  one  was 
over,  his  reticence  seemed  to  have  in- 
creased. Silence  and  rigidity  had  now 
become  almost  perpetual  with  him.  He 
must  have  time  to  relax  and  forget,  to 
lie  fallow  and  take  air  and  sun  easily. 
There  was  no  other  way,  if  some  lifelong 
damage  to  his  spiritual  nature  was  to  be 

f>revented.  Perhaps  it  was  already  too 
ate.  Besides,  her  husband  might  be 
right  in  his  contention — who  knew?  It 
was  not  unlikely  that  in  this  highly 
charged  emotional  atmosphere  she  had 
failed  to  see  anything  clearly;  that  she 
was  ruining  the  boy  unaware.  And 
he  had  certainly  seen  and  heard  much 
which  is  not  good  for  a child  to  associ- 
ate with  his  parents. 

Now  he  was  returning  her  gaze,  his 
eyes  staring  from  his  set  face. 

“Will  you  go,  son?”  she  said. 

He  took  a deep  breath.  “If  you  want 
me  to.” 

She  turned  to  her  husband.  “We  ac- 
cept your  terms — both  of  us.” 

“All  right,”  said  Morgan.  “I  go  to- 
morrow morning  and  you  do  not  hear 
of  me  again  for  ten  years.  Lewis  goes 
to-morrow  morning  and  you  do  not  hear 
for  ten  years  from  him.  When  he  fin- 
ishes boarding-school  he  will  go  to  any 
college  that  suits  him.  During  the  va- 
cations he  goes  where  he  pleases.  If  it 
is  not  a liberty,  I suggest  Europe  later. 
But  he  does  not  meet  you,  my  dear,  by 
chance  or  otherwise.  You  will  hear  of 
his  plans  through  old  Bradley,  who  will 
attend  to  his  allowance,  and  to  whom 
he  has  permission  to  write.  My  inten- 
tion is  that  you  do  not  in  any  way  com- 
municate with  each  other,  and  you  will 


respect  that  intention.  When  the  ten 
years  are  up,  he  and  I will  both  come 
back  to  the  roost — like  the  chickens  or 
the  curses,  which  is  it?  Perhaps  we 
shall  both”-^-he  smiled  his  pleasantly 
provoking  smile — “be  better  men,  my 
dear.  I’m  sure  I hope  so.” 

“And  what  of  me?”  she  said. 

“You,  too,  will  be  free  to  do  as  you 
please.  Short  of  divorcing  me  for  deser- 
tion, of  course.  That  would  be  unfair 
after  my  voluntarily  cutting  the  Gordian 
knot.  It  would  also  be  unfair  to  the 
experiment.  But  after  we  both  come 
back,  sonny  and  I,  you  can  divorce  me 
if  you  like,  or  if  you  have  made  other 
Ians  in  the  interval.  And  he,  too,  will 
e free  to  make  what  choice  he  will — 
perhaps  he  also  may  have  changed  his 
mind.  The  main  point  is  that  ten  years 
of  silence  may  perhaps  clear  the  situa- 
tion. Is  it  a bargain?” 

“Yes,”  she  said. 

“And  you,  sonny?” 

His  eyes,  dry  and  astounded,  had 
never  left  his  mother’s  face.  “Do  you 
want  me  to?”  he  repeated.  She  mutely 
inclined  her  head.  “Yes,”  he  said  to  his 
father. 

Morgan  bowed  with  his  slightly  de- 
risive courtesy.  “I  can  trust  you  both. 
And  now  I must  go  and  pack  up.  You 
will  understand  that  there  are  many 
things  to  be  arranged.” 

So  it  had  been  settled.  Morgan  had 
departed  the  next  morning,  still  as  smil- 
ingly ironical  as  if  he  had  disposed  of 
only  one  day  of  all  their  lives  instead  of 
ten  years.  Lewis  had  taken  the  next 
train,  still  rigid  and  self-controlled,  but 
moving  mechanically  as  if  in  response  to 
uninterpreted  orders.  She  had  been  left 
alone. 

Mr.  Bradley  had  made  reports  from 
time  to  time.  The  years  had  gone  on. 
In  the  seventh  year,  without  warning, 
Morgan  broke  the  compact.  Bradley 
had  news  that  he  had  died  in  the 
Rockies,  had  arranged  for  burial  there, 
and  had  left  everything  in  perfect  order. 
The  estate,  moderate  but  entirely  com- 
fortable, was  to  go  to  her  and  the  boy. 
He  hoped  the  boy  had  chosen  his  pro- 
fession. Young  Lewis  was  graduating 
that  week  at  college.  In  reply,  he  had 
telegraphed  that  he  was  on  his  way. 

As  they  were  chatting  freely  in  the 
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car,  Mrs.  Morgan  kept  sharp  watch  upon 
her  eagerness  to  master  at  once  all  the 
life  that  he  had  lived  away  from  her. 
One  cannot  all  in  a moment,  she  told 
herself,  leap  a chasm  of  seven  years,  and 
least  of  all  in  the  life  of  a growing  boy. 
Even  if  his  temperament  were  other- 
wise, Lewis  had  been  so  entirely  ac- 
countable to  himself  alone  that  he  would 
be  quick  to  resist  any  intrusion  upon  his 
personality.  She  would  be  content  to 
go  slowly,  to  allow  revelations  to  come 
naturally  and  simply.  Their  present  re- 
lation was  artificial  and  self-conscious, 
and  she  was  acutely  alive  to  the  fact  that 
this  characteristic  might  easily  become 
permanent. 

Into  the  empty  house  they  went.  The 
windows  were  open  to  a gentle  breeze, 
and  there  were  flowers  in  the  hall.  Inside 
the  door  he  paused  and  looked  around. 
She  saw  his  eyes  fall  upon  each  object 
with  lingering  recognition.  The  door 
into  the  parlor  stood  wide  open.  His 
eyes,  from  where  he  stood,  traveled  diag- 
onally through  the  doorway.  She  guessed 
that  they  were  seeking  his  father’s  pic- 
ture, which  had  hung  just  beyond  the 
slant  of  his  vision.  He  took  a step 
forward.  She  saw  the  flint-like  look 
come  into  his  face  again,  and  his  shoul- 
ders stiffened  in  the  way  she  remembered. 

“It  is  there,”  he  said. 

“Yes,  dear.  Shall  we  go  right  up  to 
your  room?” 

He  followed  her  with  the  bags.  She 
opened  the  door  for  him  to  go  in.  He 
set  down  the  bags  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  and  took  a deep  breath. 

“It  is  all  the  same,”  he  said. 

“Yes.  Nothing  has  been  moved.” 

She  entered  tne  room.  Upon  the 
bureau  stood  a bowl  of  white  carnations. 
She  leaned  over  and  buried  her  face  in 
them.  “Are  they  still  your  favorites?” 
she  asked,  lightly. 

“Yes,”  he  answered  with  an  effort. 
She  recognized  the  signal  of  discomfort 
in  his  voice,  but  he  went  on  speaking — 
as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  say 
something  in  spite  of  embarrassment. 
“Mother,  I don’t  think  I have  changed 
any,  either,”  he  said,  slowly. 

“That’s  good,  son,”  she  said,  trying 
to  speak  with  steadiness.  “It  will  be 
nice  to  have  the  same  old  boy  in  the 
same  old  room.” 


Ever  since  she  knew  he  was  coming 
she  had  debated  which  was  the  wiser 
course.  Should  she  let  him  make  alone 
his  tour  of  inspection  around  the  house, 
or  should  she  go  with  him?  How  could 
they  most  quickly  become  at  ease  with 
each  other?  The  incident  in  the  hall 
had  decided  her  to  relinquish  the  tender 
joy  she  had  hoped  for.  “I  must  go  out 
now  until  luncheon,”  she  said.  “Good- 
by.” 

He  stopped  her  as  she  passed  him, 
and,  drawing  her  to  him,  kissed  her  in 
silence. 

“Welcome  home,  son,”  she  said, 
gently. 

She  went  out  and  shut  the  door  behind 
her. 

The  next  few  days  she  spent  eagerly 
piecing  his  life  together.  She  knew  he 
would  be  too  diffident  to  tell  her  a con- 
secutive story,  nor  would  she  have  en- 
couraged one.  A formal  account  could 
supply  her  only  with  dates  and  outline; 
it  might  easily  omit  everything  of  value. 
Indeed,  she  refrained  as  far  as  possible 
from  any  direct  questioning.  Sne  kept 
checking  her  eagerness  and  reminding 
herself  of  the  need  for  tact  and  caution. 
She  hoarded  scraps  of  information  and 
fitted  them  carefully  into  the  scheme  she 
was  making  of  his  unknown  life.  What 
had  he  grown  into?  What  sort  of  man 
did  he  promise  to  become? 

He  seemed  never  at  ease  except  in 
small  talk,  of  which  he  had  even  less 
than  the  average  boy.  Reserved  in 
everything,  he  was  almost  inarticulate 
on  personal  matters.  The  protective 
processes  of  nature,  so  often  summoned 
in  his  boyhood,  had  now  incased  him  in 
a shell  which  shut  him  from  the  world. 
She  longed  with  fierceness  to  penetrate 
it,  but  she  knew  too  well  that  any  open 
move  to  do  so  would  not  only  fail,  but 
would  render  its  inmate  more  guarded 
still. 

What  had  he  made  of  the  wretched 
busjness?  Did  he  blame  her  for  her 
choice? — for  depriving  him  of  home  and 
of  love  at  so  critical  a time?  She  smiled 
bitterly  at  the  familiar  phrase.  Her  own 
experience  had  shown  her  that  all  times 
are  critical,  and  that  it  is  not  immaturity 
itself  which  constitutes  the  danger.  But 
she  knew  also  from  her  own  experi- 
ence how  much  were  to  be  feared  those 
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rash  judgments  of  youth,  equipped  with 
second-hand  phrases,  without  perspec- 
tive, and  with  only  those  conventional 
and  sentimental  standards  with  which 
all  their  education  seems  so  anxious  to 
supply  them. 

Seven  thoughtful  years  spent  in  soli- 
tude, amid  the  ruins  of  her  young  life  and 
surrounded  by  whispering  tongues,  had 
changed  many  of  her  inherited  estimates 
of  good  and  bad.  She  had  come  to 
learn  that  she  herself,  as  well  as  Morgan, 
was  to  be  forgiven  much.  She  had  come 
to  recognize  that  under  the  light  mock- 
ery of  his  eyes  and  the  banter  of  his 
voice  had  been  concealed  something 
which  was  very  different.  “Why  do  we 
not  tell  our  children  the  truth?”  she 
asked  passionately  of  the  dark,  as  hour 
by  hour  she  pondered  over  what  her  boy 
had  grown  into  these  seven  years  when 
she  had  not  been  by.  “Why  do  we  lie 
so?  In  whose  name  do  we  do  it?  We 
do  not  teach  them  that  they  must  all 
their  lives  be  making  allowances,  be 
leaving  a margin.  We  supply  them  with 
hard  and  fast  conceptions  about  things 
which  we  term  “morality”  and  “senti- 
ment,” and  all  our  rigid  little  maxims  we 
find  afterward  we  cannot  use  because 
they  have  no  flexibility.  Life  must  re- 
construct them  out  of  bitterness  and 
bewilderment  of  spirit.  Oh,  the  waste 
and  damage  of  it  all!  And  sometimes 
the  ruin  of  it  all ! How  has  it  been  with 
him?”  But  in  the  morning  she  met  him 
smilingly  at  breakfast.  She  could  smile 
at  herself,  indeed,  as  she  sat  erect  and 
eager  like  a little  dog  alert  for  crumbs. 

For  a week  she  lay  in  wait  to  surprise 
his  aims  and  ambitions.  It  was  only 
natural,  she  told  herself,  that  a boy  who 
had  kept  his  own  counsel  so  long  should 
be  uncommunicative.  At  last,  however, 
after  much  uneasy  hesitation  she  ven- 
tured to  direct  the  conversation.  But 
it  was  with  a diffidence  almost  equal  to 
his. 

“What  shall  you  do,  son?”  she  asked. 
“I  mean,  have  you  decided  upon  your 
calling  yet  ? We  must  get  started  soon — 
pulling  wires,  and  that  sort  of  thing.” 

His  brief  answer  did  not  encourage 
her.  “I  am  still  making  up  my  mind.” 

“Didn’t  your  studies  take  you  in  any 
particular  direction?” 

“No,”  he  answered,  evasively.  “I 


tried  to  make  them  as  all-round  as 
possible.” 

“I  suppose  that’s  the  best  way'.  At 
least  that  would  have  been  my  advice 
so  long  as  you  had  no  positive  bent  that 
insisted  on  being  followed.  But  it  is 
time  now  to  make  up  your  mind.  Y*our 
father — I think — meant  you  to  choose 
your  work  before  we  all  came  together 
again.  Before  you  were  tw’entv-one.  I 
think — we  should  follow  his  wishes — ” 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  spoken 
of  him  and  that  part  of  the  past.  She 
felt  her  son  stiffen  and  her  words  break 
against  a wall.  But  when  he  spoke,  it 
was  not  with  the  reserve  she  expected. 

“His  wishes!  What  wishes  did  he 
have  about  me?  My  wish  is  that  we 
never  mention  his  name  again!” 

Mrs.  Morgan  studied  the  breakfast- 
table  for  a few  moments.  “As  I look 
back  upon  it  now,”  she  said,  softly,  “I 
think  his  wishes  about  you  w'ere  many — 
and  constant,  and  strong.” 

The  boy  got  up  from  the  table.  It 
was  not  as  if  he  wished  to  be  peremptory, 
but  the  subject  seemed  intolerable.  “ A 
queer  way  he  had  of  showing  it,”  he 
cried. 

“I  think — as  I look  back  upon  it 
now,”  pursued  Mrs.  Morgan,  painfully, 
“he  thought  it  was  the  only  way.  He 
thought,  as  I did,  that  it  was  the  best 
solution.” 

“I  can  see  what  you  did  it  for,  after 
he  put  it  to  you  like  that.  And  I don’t 
blame  you.  But  as  for  him!  Solution 
of  what?” 

“He  thought — I was  ruining  you. 
And  that  neither  you  nor  I could  see  his 
point  of  view.  That  we  belittled  his 
judgment  on  account  of — of  the  times 
when  he  was  not  himself.  I think  wre 
did  do  so.  But  whether  the  thing  was 
right  or  wrong,  I feel  he  did  it  for  you. 

It  could  not  have  been  easy  to  cut  him- 
self out  of  everything.” 

“Oh,  couldn’t  it!”  retorted  Lewis. 
“That’s  just  what  a coward  would  do. 

I wish,  mother,  I might  never  hear  his 
name  again.”  He  left  the  room. 

The  revelation  had  come  at  last.  She 
saw  that  she  had  been  hoping  the  in- 
evitable had  not  happened.  She  had 
fondly  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  his 
self-repression  was  only  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  tension  of  his  childhood  and 
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of  a hv,  ho! at  iluMwn  entirely  upon  its  farher  3 coward.  Could  it  he  possible 
own  resources.  But  he  had  not  relaxed  that,  brooding  in  the  locked  ■ handu  r ol 
and  had  hoped  seVen  hl§  heart,  he  had  nourisht-d  the  feat  f hat 

vtarsago;  Instead,  his  bitterness:  had  hi  should  grow  to  he  like  his  father  f 
gone  on  hardening  him  all  the  ''hilt.  Well,  she  .could  under:!  and  rh,.t  ft  had 
And  not  only  had  Ke  hyt-n  tesennhg  htwrr  her  eh«if  te*i  also,,  that  and  the, 
hourly  his  fat  hr  r.’s  wind  tier,  hut  he  had  fear  that  he- -would  Marne  her  for  the 
made  an  estimate  of  his  father's  chut ay-  choice  she  had  made.  Bur  how  mould 
ter  by  which  to  measure  the  motives  of  the  hoy,  •ev.ni  m )m  must  viokrn  mimd  , 
his  acts.  Bui 'cowardice?  A picture  of  have  nyh.nt'l  hi-,  father;  a xrn^itl f 
her  husband's  pleasant,  irOnicaf  fact  as  (Amid  »jc  he  t|t*t  ht  thought  hirnfeeff  one,, 
hr  I* id  then?  good-by  floated  before  he!  ami,  m his  bar  that  h*  would' become 
No  oo^yvv^r  kttovv  htm  could  have  said  Jitcy  hivxfe.it.lt4'y*:di^d  sought  to  explain 
that  f,ytyiyylVt>5b:itn  w as  ever  Afraid of  th»v  yoy^h^'^yhrsiiKjyst  inhytjtinei,  to 
anythiny,  and  die  had  gm-ssed  for  a long  -sate  the  >eim  •?»<•'  admmir.g  n as  one  ..f 
time  thai  ihtnj*  he:  had  ever  his  own  ehcira^fyfk^ioyr  And  why  had 

dnp<;  wa>‘  to  byave  them  hanterinely.  lie  fancied  himself  a envyardf  Oh  frit  the 
H-.h  4 oijfd  1st  * son him.-  arrived  at  so  key  to  .dl  these  nue.st.inns!.  She  em.dd 
Warped  ami  fake  a iK>nn?t  of  hi-.  Other r no:  much  l.iturnr  remain  jnac  iuv.  , m-i-uiu; 

Shk;  had  hvet).  struck  by  ; shyf  cufiv/ijs  how  much-WA*.  to  Be  done  and  bow  great 
htftewun  Of' hit  vote*.  whin  he  veiled  his  >.;as  the  need  for  immediate  at  mm.  But 
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if  she  SOt  to  work  in  the  dark,  she  was  was  on  the  fly-leaf.  She  was  deeply, 
risking  more  than  she  stood  to  gains  absorbed  when  Lewis  entered  tbo  room, 
She  tnusr  wait.  For  another  disclosure.-  looking  up.  she  recognised  her  nppor- 
Thus  wrtsonfngf  SHe.  stilled  the  eiamc'1  yf  /t  unity  to  discover  his  real ' views  of  liF<: 
her  Md$:.  ;.  3¥f\d  cQftduet.Jsifit  would  get  $ie  b>?y  to 

It  was  a day  of  two  after  this  that  she  talk  about  the  hook.  .Doubtless  he  had 
pick*#  ;%|  a;  book  wbicJi  her  SOU  had  studied  it  at  Harvard* 
beeti-  reading.  .As  she  dipped  into  it  she  '‘Why  have  J never  heard  be/«'.:-r ..“ 
became  inh-rtt$ied.  .Turning  to  the  tide-  she  sank  “of  the  iprerr-stmg  and  .jllumv- 
page,  she  saw  that  if  was  a book  on  natirtg  theory  set  forth in ^rbi*  bonkT 
philosophy  and  that  her  husband’s  name  " Well,  it  is  rtfew^T*;  -h* 

answered, 

” But  f wonder  why  he 

-V}$$  ’ curiously,^' 


Mrs.  Morgan  contin- 
ued: “Yes.  I don’t  see 
how  your  father  could 


have  feat!  those  idyits a«d: 
nor  brought  them  to  mc<: 
Me  bad  thought  ;>  go- ri- 


de a!  in  the  sa.rn*  direc- 
tion.” . .'*>>-*■ 

y Mother!”  burst  -ttVit 
ihe  boy  I “What  do  yoii 
mcao  ? That  book,  camt 
our  *ttyr  he  went  away.” 

It  washer  turn  to  be 
amazed.  After?  But 
the Took  is  his.*’ 

“No. pfg  mm*:”  He 
took  ir  front  her  quickie 
" But  here  is  his  name.” 
She  opened  if  and  point- 
ed »<:•  the  fl>  -leal:  “Lt-wi* 
Morgan,” 

The  hov's  gyes  went 

wide,  first  with  surprise 
and  then  with  gathering 
horror.  “ Motht-g,”  he 
crivd,  jerkily , “1  tyiiute 
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You  ? She  stared  at  him,  slowly 
comprehending. 

“Look  at  the  date  of  the  book.  Don’t 
you  see  it  came  out  afterward?  You 
mean  to  say  you  thought  it  was  his 
writing?.  You  would  not  have  known?’’ 

Mrs.  Morgan  read  the  horror  in  his 
eyes.  She  feared  what  he  was  reading 
in  her  own.  She  dropped  them  to  the 
page  and  sought  to  steady  herself  during 
the  instant  she  pretended  to  be  studying 
the  signature.  “Of  course,  now  that  I 
look  at  it  more  closely,  I see  a difference 
— this  is  more  firm  and  mature.” 

The  unfortunate  words  she  had  caught 
at  in  her  wildness  stung  him.  He 
snatched  her  hands,  letting  the  book  fall 
to  the  floor.  He  took  a deep  breath  and 
seemed  to  be  fighting  for  self-control,  to 
be  catching  at  something  in  him  which 
was  going  to  pieces.  “ But  you  thought 
they  were  the  same?” 

‘‘For  an  instant,”  she  parried;  “but 
only  for  an  instant.” 

“Didn’t  you  think  so  the  second 
time?”  His  even  voice,  broken  with 
quick  breathing,  had  a ring  of  command 
which  dominated  its  despairing  entreaty. 
“Tell  me,  mother.” 

She  did  not  ansWer.  The  tone  was 
frightening  her,  far  more  than  the  recog- 
nition she  had  made  just  now,  and  even 
far  more  than  her  fear  that  he  would 
detect  it. 

“Tell  me!”  he  cried.  His  voice  had 
shot  up  an  octave  in  pitch,  but  it  had 
not  increased  its  volume.  Spoken  so, 
the  words  had  a quiet  high  tautness  of 
sound  that  was  almost  unendurable. 

Mrs.  Morgan  gasped  involuntarily. 
It  was  her  husband’s  voice,  and  m 
Lewis’s  eyes  gleamed  the  ungovernable 
fierceness  of  one  of  his  father’s  fits  of 
anger. 

“Yes.”  The  admission  now  seemed 
trifling  beside  this  other  one  which  she 
feared  he  was  guessing — that  in  a more 
terrible  way  she  recognized  in  him  an 
exact  counterpart  of  her  husband ! In- 
stinctively she  shrank  back  in  terror; 
but  automatically,  as  years  before  with 
her  husband,  she  crushed  down  her  own 
terror  to  comfort  her  boy.  She  threw 
open  her  arms.  “Lewis!”  she  cried. 

He  came  into  them  like  the  child  of 
old,  rigid  and  mute.  But  in  a moment 
he  twitched  convulsively  and  broke  into 
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a hard,  dry  sobbing  which  seemed  to 
wrench  him.  Her  fear  had  gone  when 
she  opened  her  arms  to  him,  and  she  now 
felt  a wild  elation  surmounting  every- 
thing else.  She  had  got  him  back  again 
completely!  His  reserve  had  crumbled 
at  last,  rerhaps  emotion,  which  had  in 
the  past  so  cruelly  wronged  them  both, 
might  melt  forever  this  icy  barrier  be- 
tween them  before  it  had  time  to  form 
again. 

But  her  reason  was  busy  also.  Should 
she  try  to  take  advantage  of  this  resur- 
rection of  their  old  terror-inspired  com- 
munion and  learn  more  of  nis  hidden 
life?  If  she  could  only  induce  him  to 
speak — to  free  himself  under  this  emo- 
tion of  the  burden  of  his  bitterness. 
Under  emotion  it  was  his  heart  which 
would  speak.  Later,  if  ever  he  should 
speak  of  his  own  accord,  she  feared  his 
mind  would  color  and  interpret,  and 
that  what  he  would  say  then  would  fail 
to  free  him  or  to  enlighten  her.  She  felt 
helpless.  Was  it  not  best  to  prolong  this 
emotion  until  it  had  purged  him?  All 
these  thoughts  flashed  through  her  mind 
as  she  stood  with  the  boy  shuddering 
in  her  arms,  his  body  racked  with  dry 
sobs.  She  herself  was  sobbing. 

She  made  up  her  mind.  “Lewis,”  she 
said,  gently,  “what  did  you  do?” 

“When?”  he  faltered. 

“That  time  you  first  thought  you 
were  a coward  ?” 

He  struggled  from  her  weakly,  but  she 
held  him  more  closely.  “No.  Stay 
here,  so,  and  tell  me.” 

“I  can’t,”  he  said,  brokenly. 

“Yes,  you  can.” 

“How  did  you  know?”  he  said. 

“Because  you  got  that  notion  that 
your  father  was  a coward,  and  you  got 
it  out  of  yourself.” 

The  boy  struggled  in  her  arms.  “Let 
me  go,  mother!”  he  cried,  menacingly. 

She  locked  her  wrists  together.  “What 
did  you  do?”  she  insisted. 

Lewis  put  his  hands  upon  her  shoul- 
ders and  pushed  her  back  from  him. 
His  face  was  red  and  distorted,  and  dab- 
bled with  sweat,  but  she  still  held  him. 

“He  was  a coward,”  he  said,  “or  he 
wouldn’t  have  treated  us — you  and  me 
— the  way  he  did.  It  wasn’t  that  he 
couldn’t  help  it.  He  wanted  to.  You 
could  see  that.” 
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thinking.  While  I was  thinking,  a — a 
c at  came  in  through  the  door.  It  wasn’t 
a cat — it  was  a little  kitten  that  be- 
longed to  the  housekeeper.  I didn’t  see 
it  until  it  rubbed  up  against  me.  When 
I looked  down  and  saw  it,  I caught  it  up 
and  squeezed  it.  It  cried,  and  suddenly 
I squeezed  it  tighter  and  tried  to  hurt  it. 
I wanted  to.  And  then  I — I threw  the 
kitten  out  of  the  window  while  it  was 
crying.  The  top  floor.  Five  stones. 

Mrs.  Morgan  strained  him  more  close- 
ly to  her  heart,  but  she  said  nothing. 
He  cried  upon  her  shoulder.  For  some 
while  he  did  not  attempt  to  speak. 
Then  he  began  again. 

“And  now!  I — I must  be  getting  like 
him  in  every  way.  What’s  the  use? 
It’s  no  good  trying  any  more.” 

She  soothed  him  as  well  as  she  could 
for  the  tumult  in  her  mind.  “Hush, 
dear!  Hush,  dear!” 

“But  think  how  brutal  it  was!  It 
makes  me  sick.  You  can’t  help  but  hate 
me  for  it.  Why  did  I tell  you?” 

“ Hate  you!”  she  said.  “When  you 
were  a child  I imagined  you  were  all  I 
had,  and  I feared  I had  ruined  you 
besides.  When  you  were  away  I had 
nothing  but  regret  and  my  love  to  feed 
upon.  Yet  I never  knew  what  love  for 
you  meant  until  this  moment.” 

“But,  mother!  An  odious  thing  like 
that.  You  must  hate  me.  You  will 
when  you  come  to  think  about  it.  I 
shall  always  hate  myself.” 

“Hush,  dear!”  she  said,  helplessly. 
“You  were  not  yourself  when  you  did 
it.  I know  all  about  it.  And  I have  seen 
your  father.” 

“That’s  it!”  cried  the  boy.  “My 
father!  That  was  when  he  was  really 
himself.  The  other  times  it  didn’t  come 
out,  or  he  was  hiding  it.  He  was  cow- 
ardly and  cruel  by  nature.  I know  what 
he  was  because  I’m  that  way!” 

Mrs.  Morgan  closed  her  eyes.  The 
bodily  strain  had  been  almost  more  than 
she  could  bear,  but  her  exaltation  of 
spirit  had  helped  her.  She  had  felt  that 
she  was  on  the  right  track.  Then  in- 
stinct had  told  her  that  the  danger-point 
was  passed  when  his  self-repression  had 
been  broken  down  completely.  Now  she 
was  very  tired;  yet  there  was  still  some- 
thing to  do  while  he  was  under  the 
emotion  of  his  confession.  But  what? 

Voi..  CX XVIII.— No.  708.— Ill 


“Dear,  you  were  thirteen  years  old. 
Tell  me,  did  you  have  a true  estimate 
then  of  anything  in  the  world  ? Did  you 
have  an  idea  of  anything  in  the  world — 
even  of  me — that  you  have  not  changed 
since?  How,  then,  can  you  be  so  sure 
that  your  estimate  of  your  father  is 
trustworthy  ?” 

The  boy  was  silent.  She  felt  that  the 
words  had  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  He  was 
busy  elsewhere.  With  what?  How 
could  she  reachliim  ? How  could  she  make 
this  unprecedented  emotion  do  the  un- 
precedented thing  and  straighten  his 
distorted  mind  ? There  must  be  a way, 
and  now  was  the  moment  for  it,  if  she 
could  only  And  it. 

“Oh,”  she  cried,  throwing  out  her 
hands,  “I  do  not  want  to  reason.  I do 
not  want  to  try  to  get  at  anything 
through  your  mind.  You  have  gone  over 
and  over  everything  so  often.  That  is 
the  trouble.  Always  in  the  same  groove, 
extending  it  further  and  further  each 
time.  And  because  you  have  kept  going 
ou  think  you  have  arrived  somewhere. 

know  all  about  it,  my  poor  son.  What 
will  cure  us  is  not  to  arrive  at  anything 
new,  but  to  get  back  to  the  beginning 
and  understand  how  we  went  wrong*.  ” 

“Where  is  the  beginning?”  he  said, 
dully. 

“I  don’t  know.  Away  back  in  your 
childhood.  Possibly  it  was  the  first 
time  your  father  frightened  you — when 
he  did  something  to  me.” 

“Always  my  father!  You’ve  got  to 

Jet  back  to  him.  And  I’m  like  him  and 
’m  getting  more  like  him.  You  were 
afraid  of  it  yourself.  You  know  you 
were.” 

Mrs.  Morgan  hesitated.  Should  she 
deny  it?  No,  let  there  be  perfect  frank- 
ness between  them.  “I  was.  But  I was 
only  afraid  that  you  might  be  like  him — 
when  he  was  not  like  himself.  I admired 
and  respected  your  father  as  much  as  I 
loved  him.  Once  I thought  that  had 
gone.  I found  out  it  hadn’t — after- 
ward.” 

“Oh,  mother,  don’t  talk  that  stuff. 
Don’t  try  to  keep  that  up  any  more. 
It’s  all  over  and  we  are  what  we  are. 
Father  was,  and  I am.  No  good  can 
come  of  making  yourself  blind  r 

“Blind?  Dear,  it  is  you  who  are  the 
blind  one.  You  think  that  you  were 
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acting  out  your  real  nature — when  you 
killed  the  kitten.  Don’t  you  see  that 
was  only  chance?” 

He  took  her  up  harshly.  “What  do 
you  mean?  Chance!  It  might  have 
been  even  worse.” 

“Yes,  it  might  have  been.  That 
would  have  been  chance,  too.  But 
whatever  it  was,  it  might  have  happened 
to  me  over  and  over  again.  I grant  you 
that  you  killed  a helpless  thing  in  what 
looked  like  wanton  cruelty,  but  it  was 
just  a chance  that  it  was  a kitten.  I did 
the  same  thing  one  day.  With  a brush 
of  your  father  s.” 

He  came  to  her  excitedly.  “How?” 
he  cried  as  he  took  a deep  breath. 

“Some  people  had  been  to  call.  They 
were  talking  of  their  happy  home  life. 
When  they  left  I went  up  to  my  room 
and  began  to  think  about  it.  My  eyes 
fell  on  that  brush  your  father  had  for- 
gotten when  he  was  packing,  and  I 
picked  it  up,  remembering  your  father 
and  how  wistful  his  eyes  were  behind 
that  mask  of  mockery  he  assumed.  Sud- 
denly something  happened  in  my  mind. 
I don’t  know  how  it  happened.  But  I 
found  myself  staring  at  the  brush  in  the 
street  below.  I had  thrown  it  there  with 
all  my  force.” 

“Mother!”  he  cried. 

“Yes.  So  you  see  we  are  alike.  I, 
too,  was  shocked  and  humiliated  at  the 
violence  of  my  nature.  I did  not  know 
then  what  I know  now.  That  brush 
typified  for  me  at  that  moment  all  my 
love  for  your  father  and  his  for  me. 
And  it  was  in  a blind  rage  at  fate  that 
I had  thrown  it  from  the  window — the 
fate  that,  through  no  fault  of  his  or  mine, 
had  spoiled  our  life  together.  I did  not 
see  that  until  you  told  me  about  the 
kitten.”  • 

“The  kitten?  Do  you  think  it  was  so 
with  me?” 

“I  know  it.  Listen.  The  boys  were 
talking  of  home  and  their  parents’  plans. 
You  could  not  bear  to  hear  them,  know- 
ing how  you  were  deprived.  You  were 
longing  for  our  love — your  father’s  and 
mine — when  the  kitten  rubbed  against 
you.  You  picked  it  up  almost  uncon- 
sciously, to  give  it  some  of  your  thwarted 
affection.  Suddenly  you  had  the  same 
blind  rage  at  fate  that  I had.  It  was  not 
the  kitten,  it  was  your  wretched  life  that 


you  sought  to  fling  away  from' you.  I 
know  all  about  it.  It  was  because  your 
nature  was  capable  of  feeling  deeply  and 
finely  that  it  happened.  A boy  with  a 
smaller  nature  would  never  have  done 
such  a thing.” 

He  looked  at  her  with  shining  eyes, 
and  drew  a deep  breath  of  freedom.  Yet 
the  old  habit  of  his  mind  was  strong. 
Although  his  chains  had  fallen  from 
him,  he  was  still  conscious  of  the  sores 
where  they  had  galled  and  rubbed.  He 
could  not  perceive  that  he  was  free. 
“Perhaps  you  are  right,  mother.  Per- 
haps it  did  just  happen.  But  there  it  is, 
all  the  same.  Nobody  else  would  have 
made  excuses  for  me.  No  one  else  would 
talk  that  way  about  it  but  you.” 

Mrs.  Morgan  arose  solemnly.  “Every- 
one would  talk  that  way  about  it  if  they 
knew.  That  is,  they  would  if  they  were 
honest.  Everybody  has  been  through  it. 
We  are  all  just  alike.  Something  goes 
wrong  inside  of  us  and  turns  the  best  in 
us — just  because  it  is  the  best — to  the 
worst.  And  the  fortunate  people  who 
found  brushes  in  their  hands — instead  of 
kittens  and  other  living  things — are  the 
very  ones  who  should  talk  that  way 
first.  Instead,  they  are  the  ones  who  lie 
about  it  most.” 

She  stood  before  him  as  one  trans- 
figured. 

“ Mother9”  he  cried,  wonderingly. 

She  smiled  and  shook  her  head,  and 
gazed  fixedly  in  front  of  her.  There,  in 
a flood  of  light,  she  was  seeing  her  hus- 
band’s wistful  eyes.  “That  is  it!”  her 
soul  whispered  to  him.  “That  is  the 
secret  of  it  all.  They  taught  us  that  evil 
comes  only  from  evil.  But  it  comes 
chiefly  from  good' that  has  gone  astray. 
Oh,  Lewis,  my  poor  love!  If  we  could 
only  have  found  out  and  put  it  right 
again!  How  blind  we  were  and  how 
wrong  is  all  the  world!” 

The  boy  had  sat  down  again  and  be- 
gun to  cry  softly.  “Oh,  mother!  oh, 
mother!”  he  babbled  over  and  over 
again,  like  a child  who  has  been  fright- 
ened and  now  is  holding  its  mother’s 
hand  and  crying  itself  rhythmically  to 
sleep. 

Mrs.  Morgan  made  no  attempt  to 
stop  him.  There  was  no  pain  in  his 
sobbing,  and  she  knew  that  his  tears 
were  washing  away  his  bitterness. 
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CHAPTER  X — Continued 

UT  what  does  he  mean?” 
demanded  Rachel, 
roused  from  her  heavy 
mood  of  self-pity. 

“I  don’t  know.” 
“But  what  can  he 
mean?”  she  insisted. 

“Haven’t  a notion.” 

“But  he  must  mean  something!” 

Louis  asked : “ Well,  what  should  you 
say  he  means?” 

“How  very  strange!”  Rachel  mur- 
mured, not  attempting  to  answer  the 
question.  “And  the  Three  Tuns!  Why 
does  he  write  from  the  Three  Tuns? 
What’s  he  doing  at  the  Three  Tuns? 
Isn’t  it  a very  low  public-house?  And 
everybody  thought  he  was  still  in  South 
Africa!  ...  I suppose  then  it  must 
have  been  him  that  we  saw  to-night.” 

“You  may  bet  it  was.” 

“Then  why  didn’t  he  come  straight 
here?  That’s  what  I want  to  know.  He 
couldn’t  have  called  before  we  got  here, 
because  if  he  had  Mrs.  Tams  would  have 
told  us.” 

Louis  nodded. 

“Didn’t  you  think  Mr.  Batchgrew 
looked  very  queer  when  you  mentioned 
Julian  to-night?”  Rachel  continued  to 
express  her  curiosity  and  wonder. 

“No.  I didn’t  notice  anything  par- 
ticular,” Louis  replied,  vaguely. 

Throughout  the  conversation  his  man- 
ner was  self-conscious.  Rachel  observed 
it,  while  feigning  the  contrary,  and  in  her 
turn  grew  uneasy  and  even  self-conscious 
also.  Further,  she  had  the  feeling  that 
Louis  was  depending  upon  her  for  sup- 
port, and  perhaps  for  initiative.  His 
glance,  though  furtive,  had  the  appealing 
quality  which  rendered  him  sometimes 
so  exquisitely  wistful  to  her.  As  he  stood 
over  her  by  the  bed,  he  made  a peculiar 


compound  of  the  negligent,  dominant 
masculine  and  the  clinging  feminine. 

“And  why  didn’t  he  let  anybody  know 
of  his  return?”  Rachel  went  on. 

Louis,  veering  toward  the  masculine, 
clinched  the  immediate  point: 

“The  question  before  the  meeting  is,” 
he  smiled  demurely,  “what  answer  am 
I to  send?” 

“I  suppose  you  must  see  him  to- 
night.” 

“Nothing  else  for  it,  is  there?  Well, 
I’ll  scribble  him  a bit  of  a note.” 

“But  I sha’n’t  see  him,  Louis.” 
“No?” 

In  an  instant  Rachel  thought  to 
herself:  “He  doesn’t  want  me  to  see 
him.” 

Aloud  she  said:  “I  should  have  to 
dress  myself  all  over  again.  Besides, 
I’m  not  fit  to  be  seen.” 

She  was  referring,  without  any  appar- 
ent sort  of  shame,  to  the  redness  of  her 
eyes. 

“Well,  I’ll  see  him  by  myself,  then.” 

Louis  turned  to  leave  the  bedroom. 
Whereat  Rachel  was  very  disconcerted 
and  disappointed.  Although  the  star- 
tling note  from  Julian  had  alarmed  her 
and  excited  in  her  profound  apprehen- 
sions whose  very  nature  she  would 
scarcely  admit  to  herself,  the  main  occu- 
pation of  her  mind  was  still  her  own 
quarrel  with  Louis.  The  quarrel  was 
now  over,  for  they  had  conversed  in 
quite  sincere  tones  of  friendliness,  but 
she  had  desired  and  expected  an  overt 
tangible  proof  and  symbol  of  peace. 
That  proof  and  symbol  was  a kiss. 

Louis  was  at  the  door  ...  he  was 
beyond  the  door  . . . she  was  lost. 

“Louis!”  she  cried. 

He  put  his  face  in  at  the  door. 

“Will  you  just  pass  me  my  hand- 
mirror.  It’s  on  the  dressing-table.” 

Louis  was  thrilled  by  this  simple  re- 
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quest.  The  hand-mirror  had  arrived  in 
the  house  as  a wedding-present.  It  was 
backed  with  tortoise-shell,  and  seemingly 
the  one  thing  that  had  reconciled  Rachel 
the  downright  to  the  possession  of  a 
hand-mirror  was  the  fact  that  the  tor- 
toise-shell was  real  tortoise-shell.  She 
had  “made  out”  that  a hand-mirror  was 
too  frivolous  an  object  for  the  dressing- 
table  of  a serious  Five  Towns  woman. 
She  had  always  referred  to  it  as  “the” 
hand-mirror — as  though  disdaining  spe- 
cial ownership.  She  had  derided  it  once 
by  using  it  in  front  of  Louis  with  the 
mimic  foolish  graces  of  an  empty-headed 
doll.  And  now  she  was  asking  for  it 
because  she  wanted  it;  and  she  had  said 
“my”  hand-mirror! 

This  revelation  of  the  odalisque  in  his 
Rachel  enchanted  Louis,  and  incident- 
ally it  also  enchanted  Rachel.  She  had 
employed  a desperate  remedy,  and  the 
result  on  both  of  them  filled  her  with  a 
most  surprising  gladness.  Louis  judged 
it  to  be  deliciously  right  that  Rachel 
should  be  anxious  to  know  whether  her 
weeping  had  indeed  made  her  into  an 
object  improper  for  the  beholding  of  the 
male  eye,  and  Rachel  to  her  astonish- 
ment shared  his  opinion.  She  was 
“vain,”  and  they  were  both  well  content. 
In  taking  it  she  touched  his  hand.  He 
bent  and  kissed  her.  Each  of  them  was 
ravaged  by  formidable  fears  for  the  fu- 
ture, tremendously  disturbed  in  secret 
by  the  mysterious  word  from  Julian;  and 
yet  that  kiss  stood  unique  among  their 
kisses,  and  in  their  simplicity  they  knew 
not  why.  And  as  they  kissed  they  hated 
Julian,  and  the  past,  and  the  whole 
world,  for  thus  coming  between  them 
and  deranging  their  love.  They  would, 
had  it  been  possible,  have  sold  all  the 
future  for  tranquillity  in  that  moment. 

Going  down-stairs,  Louis  found  Mrs. 
Tams  standing  in  the  back  part  of  the 
lobby  between  the  parlor  door  and  the 
kitchen;  obviously  she  had  stationed 
herself  there  in  order  to  keep  watch  on 
the  messenger  from  the  Three  Tuns.  As 
the  master  of  the  house  approached  with 
dignity  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  the  mes- 
senger stirred,  and  in  the  classic  manner 
of  messengers  fingered  uneasily  his  hat. 
The  fingers  were  dirty.  The  hat  was 
dirty  and  shabby.  It  had  been  some- 


body else’s  hat  before  coming  into  the 
possession  of  the  messenger.  The  same 
applied  to  his  jacket  and  trousers.  The 
jacket  was  well  cut,  but  green;  the  trou- 
sers with  their  ragged,  muddy  edges  yet 
betrayed  a pattern  of  distinction.  Round 
his  neck  the  messenger  wore  a thin 
muffler,  and  on  his  feet  an  exhausted 
pair  of  tennis-shoes.  These  noiseless 
shoes  accentuated  and  confirmed  the 
stealthy  glance  of  his  eyes.  Except  for 
an  unshaven  chin,  and  the  confidence- 
destroying  quality  that  lurked  subtly  in 
his  aspect,  he  was  not  repulsive  to  look 
upon.  His  features  were  delicate  enough, 
his  restless  mouth  was  even  pretty,  and 
his  carriage  graceful.  He  had  little  of 
the  coarseness  of  industrialism — prob- 
ably because  he  was  not  industrial.  His 
age  was  about  twenty,  and  he  might 
have  sold  Signals  in  the  street,  or  run 
illegal  errands  for  street-bookmakers. 
At  any  rate  it  was  certain  that  he  was 
not  above  earning  a chance  copper  from 
a customer  of  the  Three  Tuns.  His  clear 
destiny  was  never  to  inspire  respect  or 
trust,  nor  to  live  regularly  (save  con- 
ceivably in  prison),  nor  to  do  any  honest 
daily  labor.  And  if  he  did  not  know  this, 
he  felt  it.  All  his  movements  were  those 
of  an  outcast  who  both  feared  and  exe- 
crated the  organism  that  was  rejecting 
him. 

Louis,  elegant,  self-possessed,  and  su- 
perior, passed  into  the  parlor  exactly  as 
if  the  messenger  had  been  invisible.  He 
was  separated  from  the  messenger  by  an 
immeasurable  social  prestige.  He  w’as 
raised  to  such  an  altitude  above  the  mes- 
senger that  he  positively  could  not  see 
the  messenger  with  the  naked  eye.  And 
yet  for  one  fraction  of  a second  he  had 
the  illusion  of  being  so  intimately  akin 
to  the  messenger  that  a mere  nothing 
might  have  pushed  him  into  those  vile 
clothes  and  endowed  him  with  that  fur- 
tive look  and  that  sinister  aspect  of  a 
helot.  For  one  infinitesimal  instant  he 
was  the  messenger;  and  shuddered. 
Then  the  illusion  as  swiftly  faded,  and — 
such  being  Louis’  happy  temperament — 
was  forgotten.  He  disappeared  into  the 
parlor,  took  a piece  of  paper  and  an 
envelope  from  the  small  writing-table 
behind  Rachel’s  chair,  and  wrote  a short 
note  to  Julian — a note  from  which  face- 
tiousness was  not  absent — inviting  him 
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to  come  at  once.  He  rang  the  bell.  Mrs. 
Tams  entered,  full  of  felicity  because  the 
great  altercation  was  over  and  concord 
established. 

“Give  this  to  that  chap,”  said  Louis, 
casually  imperative,  holding  out  the  note 
but  scarcely  glancing  at  Mrs.  Tams. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Tams  with  hum- 
ble eagerness,  content  to  be  a very  minor 
tool  in  the  hidden  designs  of  the  exalted. 

“And  then  you  can  go  to  bed.” 

“Oh!  It’s  of  no  consequence,  I'm 
sure,  sir,”  Mrs.  Tams  answered. 

Louis  heard  her  say  importantly  and 
condescendingly  to  the  messenger: 

“Here  ye  are,  young  man.” 

She  shut  the  front  door  as  though 
much  relieved  to  get  such  a source  of 
peril  and  infection  out  of  the  respectable 
house. 

Immediately  afterward,  strange  things 
happened  to  Louis  in  the  parlor.  He 
had  intended  to  return  at  once  to  his 
wife  in  order  to  continue  the  vague,  stag- 
ered  conversation  about  Julian’s  thun- 
erbolt.  But  he  discovered  that  he 
could  not  persuade  himself  to  rejoin 
Rachel.  A self-consciousness  growing 
every  moment  more  acute  and  trouble- 
some prevented  him  from  so  doing.  He 
was  afraid  that  he  could  not  discuss  the 
vanished  money  without  blushing,  and 
it  happened  rarely  that  he  lost  control 
of  his  features,  which  indeed  he  could  as 
a rule  mold  to  the  expression  of  a cherub 
whenever  desirable.  So  he  sat  down  in 
a chair,  the  first  chair  to  hand,  any 
chair,  and  began  to  reflect.  Of  course  he 
was  safe.  The  greatest  saint  on  earth 
could  not  have  Been  safer  than  he  was 
from  conviction  of  a crime.  He  might 
be  suspected,  but  nothing  could  possibly 
be  proved  against  him.  Moreover,  de- 
spite his  self-consciousness,  he  felt  inno- 
cent; he  really  did  feel  innocent,  and 
even  ill-used.  The  money  had  forced 
itself  upon  him  in  an  inexcusable  way; 
he  was  convinced  that  he  had  never 
meant  to  misappropriate  it;  assuredly 
he  had  received  not  a halfpenny  of  bene- 
fit from  it.  The  fault  was  entirely  the 
old  lady’s.  Yes,  he  was  innocent  and  he 
was  safe. 

Nevertheless,  he  did  not  at  all  like  the 
resuscitation  of  the  affair.  The  affair 
had  been  buried.  How  characteristic  of 
the  inconvenient  Julian  to  rush  in  from 


South  Africa  and  dig  it  up!  Everybody 
concerned  had  decided  that  the  old  lady 
on  the  night  of  her  attack  had  not  been 
responsible  for  her  actions.  She  had 
annihilated  the  money — whether  by  fire, 
as  Batchgrew  had  lately  suggested,  or 
otherwise,  did  not  matter.  Or,  if  she 
had  not  annihilated  the  money,  she  had 
“done  something”  with  it — something 
unknown  and  unknowable.  Such  was 
the  acceptable  theory,  in  which  Louis 
heartily  concurred.  The  loss  was  his — at 
least  half  the  loss  was  his — and  others 
had  no  right  to  complain.  But  Julian 
was  without  discretion.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  Julian  might  well  set  the 
whole  district  talking. 

Louis  was  dimly  aware  that  the  dis- 
trict already  had  talked,  but  he  was  not 
aware  to  what  extent  it  had  talked. 
Neither  he  nor  anybody  else  was  aware 
how  the  secret  had  escaped  out  of  the 
house.  Mrs.  Tams  would  have  died 
rather  than  breathe  a word.  Rachel, 
naturally,  had  said  naught;  nor  had 
Louis.  Old  Batchgrew  had  decided  that 
his  highest  interest  also  was  to  say 
naught,  and  he  had  informed  none  save 
Julian.  Julian  might  have  set  the  secret 
free  in  South  Africa,  but  in  a highly  dis- 
torted form  it  had  been  current  in  certain 
strata  of  Five  Towns  society  long  before 
it  could  have  returned  from  South  Af- 
rica. The  rough,  common-sense  verdict 
of  those  select  few  who  had  winded  the 
secret  was  simply  that  “there  had  been 
some  hanky-panky,”  and  that  beyond 
doubt  Louis  was  “at  the  bottom  of  it,” 
but  that  it  had  little  importance,  as  Mrs. 
Maldon  was  dead,  poor  thing.  As  for 
Julian,  “a  rough  customer,  though  hon- 
est as  the  day,”  he  was  reckoned  to  be 
capable  of  protecting  his  own  interests. 

And  then,  amid  all  his  apprehen- 
sions, a new  hope  sprouted  in  Louis’ 
mind.  Perhaps  Julian  was  acquainted 
with  some  fact  that  might  lead  to  the 
recovery  of  a part  of  the  money.  Had 
Louis  not  always  held  that  the  pile  of 
notes  which  had  penetrated  into  his 
pocket  did  not  represent  the  whole  of 
the  nine  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds? 
Conceivably  it  represented  about  half  of 
the  total,  in  which  case  a further  sum  of, 
say,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  might 
be  coming  to  Louis.  Already  he  was 
treating  this  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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pounds  as  a windfall,  and  wondering  in 
what  most  pleasant  ways  he  could  em- 
ploy it!  . . . But  with  what  kind  of  fact 
could  Julian  be  acquainted?  . . . Had 
Julian  been  dishonest  ? Louis  would  have 
liked  to  think  Julian  dishonest,  but  he 
could  not.  Then  what  . . . ? 

He  heard  movements  above.  And  the 
front  gate  creaked.  As  if  a spring  had 
been  loosed,  he  jumped  from  the  chair 
and  ran  up-stairs — away  from  the  arriv- 
ing Julian  and  toward  his  wife.  Rachel 
was  just  getting  up. 

“Don’t  trouble,’’  he  said.  “I’ll  see 
him.  I’ll  deal  with  him.  Much  better 
for  you  to  stay  in  bed.” 

He  perceived  that  he  did  not  want 
Rachel  to  hear  what  Julian  had  to  say 
until  after  he  had  heard  it  himself. 

Rachel  hesitated. 

“Do  you  think  so?  . . . What  have 
you  been  doing?  I thought  you  were 
coming  up  again  at  once.” 

“I  had  one  or  two  little  things — ” 

A terrific  knock  resounded  on  the  front 
door. 

“There  he  is!”  Louis  muttered,  as  it 
were,  aghast. 

CHAPTER  XI 

Julian’s  document 

JULIAN  MALDON  faced  Louis  in 
the  parlor.  Louis  had  conducted 
him  there  without  the  assistance  of 
Mrs.  Tams,  who  had  been  not  merely 
advised,  but  commanded,  to  go  to  bed. 
Julian  had  entered  the  house  like  an  ex- 
asperated enemy — glum,  suspicious,  and 
ferocious.  His  mien  seemed  to  say: 
“Y'ou  wanted  me  to  come,  and  I’ve 
come.  But  mind  you  don’t  drive  me  to 
extremities.”  Impossible  to  guess  from 
his  grim  face  that  he  had  asked  permis- 
sion to  come!  Nevertheless  he  had 
shaken  Louis’  hand  writh  a ferocious  sin- 
cerity which  Louis  felt  keenly  the  next 
morning.  He  was  the  same  Julian  ex- 
cept that  he  had  grown  a brown  beard. 
He  had  exactly  the  same  short,  thick-set 
figure,  and  the  same  defiant  stare.  South 
Africa  had  not  changed  him.  No  experi- 
ence could  change  him.  He  would  have 
returned  from  ten  years  at  the  North 
Pole  or  at  the  Equator,  with  savages  or 
with  uncompromising  intellectuals,  just 
the  same  Julian.  He  was  one  of  those 


beings  who  are  violently  themselves  all 
the  time.  By  some  characteristic  social 
clumsiness  he  had  omitted  to  remove  his 
overcoat  in  the  lobby.  And  now,  in  the 
parlor,  he  could  not  get  it  off.  As  a man 
seated,  engaged  in  conversation  by  a 
woman  standing,  forgets  to  rise  at  once 
and  then  cannot  rise,  finding  himself 
glued  to  the  chair,  so  was  Julian  with  his 
overcoat;  to  take  it  off  he  would  have 
had  to  flay  himself  alive. 

“Won’t  you  take  off  your  overcoat?” 
Louis  suggested. 

“No.”  ...... 

With  his  instinctive  politeness  Louis 
turned  to  improve  the  fire.  And  as  he 
poked  among  the  coals  he  said,  in  the 
way  of  amiable  conversation: 

“How’s  South  Africa?” 

“All  right,”  replied  Julian,  who  hated 
to  impart  his  sensations.  If  Julian  had 
witnessed  Napoleon’s  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow he  would  have  come  to  the  Five 
Towns  and,  if  questioned — not  other- 
wise— would  have  said  that  it  was  all 
right. 

Louis,  however,  suspected  that  this 
brevity  was  due  to  Julian’s  resentment 
of  any  inquisitiveness  concerning  his  do- 
ings in  South  Africa;  and  he  therefore 
at  once  abandoned  South  Africa  as  a 
subject  of  talk,  though  he  was  rather 
curious  to  know  what,  indeed,  Julian  had 
been  about  in  South  Africa  for  six  mortal 
months.  Nobody  in  the  Five  Towns 
knew  for  certain  what  Julian  had  been 
about  in  South  Africa.  It  was  under- 
stood that  he  had  gone  there  as  commer- 
cial traveler  for  his  own  wares,  when  his 
business  was  in  a highly  unsatisfactory 
condition,  and  that  he  had  meant  to  stay 
for  only  a month.  The  excursion  had 
been  deemed  somewhat  mad,  but  not 
more  mad  than  sundry  other  deeds  of 
Julian’s.  Then  Julian’s  manager,  Foul- 
ger,  had  (it  appeared)  received  authority 
to  assume  responsible  charge  of  the 
manufactory  until  further  notice.  From 
that  moment  the  business  had  pros- 
pered: a result  at  which  nobody  was 
surprised,  because  Foulger  was  notori- 
ously a “good  man”  who  had  hitherto 
been  balked  in  his  ideas  by  an  obstinate 
young  employer. 

In  a community  of  stiff-necked  em- 
ployers, Julian  already  held  a high  place 
for  the  quality  of  being  stiff-necked.  Jim 
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Horrocleave,  for  example,  had  a queer,, 
murderous  manner  with  customers  and 
with  “hands,”  but  Horrocleave  was 
friendly  toward  scientific  ideas  in  the 
earthenware  industry,  and  had  even 
given  half  a guinea  to  the  fund  for  en- 
couraging technical  education  in  the  dis- 
trict. Whereas  Julian  Maldon  not  only 
terrorized  customers  and  work-people 
(the  latter  nevertheless  had  a sort  of 
liking  for  him),  but  was  bitingly  scornful 
of  “cranky  chemists,”  or  “Germans,”  as 
he  called  the  scientific  educated  experts. 
He  was  the  pure  essence  of  the  British 
manufacturer.  He  refused  to  make  what 
the  market  wanted,  unless  the  market 
happened  to  want  what  he  wanted  to 
make.  He  hated  to  understand  the  rea- 
sons underlying  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture, or  to  do  anything  which  had 
not  been  regularly  done  for  at  least  fifty 
years.  And  he  accepted  orders  like  in- 
sults. The  wonder  was,  not  that  he  did 
so  little  business,  but  that  he  did  so 
much.  Still,  people  did  respect  him. 
His  aunt  Maldon,  with  her  skilled  habit 
of  finding  good  points  in  mankind,  had 
thought  that  he  must  be  remarkably 
intelligent  because  he  was  so  rude. 

Beyond  a vague  rumor  that  Julian  had 
established  a general  pottery  agency  in 
Cape  Town  with  favorable  prospects,  no 
further  news  of  him  had  reached  Eng- 
land. But  of  course  it  was  admitted  that 
his  inheritance  had  definitely  saved  the 
business,  and  also  much  improved  his 
situation  in  the  eyes  of  the  community. 
. . . And  now  he  had  achieved  a reap- 
pearance which  in  mysteriousness  ex- 
celled even  his  absence. 

“So  you  see  we’re  installed  here,”  said 
Louis,  when  he  had  finished  with  the  fire. 

“Ay!”  muttered  Julian,  dryly,  and 
shut  his  lips. 

Louis  tried  no  more  conversational 
openings.  He  was  afraid.  He  waited 
for  Julian’s  initiative  as  for  an  earth- 
quake; for  he  knew  now  at  the  roots  of 
his  soul  that  the  phrasing  of  the  note 
was  misleading,  and  that  Julian  had 
come  to  charge  him  with  having  misap- 
propriated the  sum  of  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-five  pounds.  He  had,  in  reality, 
surmised  as  much  on  first  reading  the 
note,  but  somehow  he  had  managed  to 
put  away  the  surmise  as  absurd  and 
incredible. 


After  a formidable  silence  Julian  said 
savagely: 

“Look  here.  I’ve  got  something  to 
tell  you.  I’ve  written  it  all  down,  and  I 
thought  to  send  it  ye  by  post.  But  after 
I’d  written  it  I said  to  myself  I’d  tell 
it  ye  face  to  face  or  I’d  die  for  it.  And 
so  here  I am.” 

“Oh!”  Louis  murmured.  He  would 
have  liked  to  be  genially  facetious,  but 
his  mouth  was  dried  up.  He  could  not 
ask  any  questions.  He  waited. 

“Where’s  missis?”  Julian  demanded. 

Louis  started,  not  instantly  compre- 
hending. 

“Rachel?  She’s — she’s  in  bed.  She’d 
gone  to  bed  before  you  sent  round.” 

“Well,  I’ll  thank  ye  to  get  her  up, 
then!”  Julian  pronounced.  “She’s  got 
to  hear  this  at  first  hand,  not  at  second.” 
His  gaze  expressed  a frank  distrust. 

“But—” 

At  this  moment  Rachel  came  into  the 
parlor,  apparently  fully  dressed.  Her 
eyes  were  red,  but  her  self-control  was 
complete. 

Julian  glared  at  Louis  as  at  a trapped 
liar. 

“I  thought  ye  said  she  was  in  bed.” 

“ She  wa6,”  said  Louis.  He  could  find 
nothing  to  say  to  his  wife. 

Rachel  nonchalantly  held  out  her 
hand. 

“So  you’ve  come,”  she  said. 

“Ay!”  said  Julian,  gruffly,  and  served 
Rachel’s  hand  as  he  had  served  Louis’. 

She  winced  without  concealment. 

“Was  it  you  we  saw  going  down  Moor- 
thome  Road  to-night?”  she  asked. 

“It  was,”  said  Julian,  looking  at  the 
carpet. 

“Well,  why  didn’t  you  come  in  then?” 

“I  couldn’t  make  up  my  mind,  if  you 
must  know.” 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  sit  down?” 

Julian  sat  down. 

Louis  reflected  that  women  were  as- 
tonishing and  incalculable,  and  the  dis- 
covery seemed  to  him  original,  even  pro- 
found. Imagine  her  tackling  Julian  in 
this  direct  fashion,  with  no  preliminaries! 
She  might  have  seen  Julian  last  only  on 
the  previous  day!  The  odalisque  had 
vanished  in  this  chill  and  matter-of-fact 
housewife. 

“And  why  were  you  at  the  Three 
Tuns?”  she  went  on. 
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Julian  replied  with  extraordinary  bit- 
terness: 

“I  was  at  the  Three  Tuns  because  I 
was  at  the  Three  Tuns.” 

‘‘I  see  you’ve  grown  a beard,”  said 
Rachel. 

“Happen  I have,”  said  Julian.  “But 
what  I say  is,  I’ve  got  something  to  tell 
you  two.  I’ve  written  it  all  down  and 
I thought  to  post  it  to  ye.  But  after  I’d 
written  it  I says  to  myself — I’ll  tell  ’em 
face  to  face  or  I’ll  die  for  it.” 

“Is  it  about  that  money?”  Rachel 
inquired. 

“Ay!” 

“Then  Mr.  Batchgrew  did  write  and 
tell  you  about  it.  Won’t  you  take  that 
great,  thick  overcoat  off?” 

Julian  jumped  up  as  if  in  fury,  pulled 
off  the  overcoat  with  violent  gestures, 
and  threw'  it  on  the  Chesterfield.  Then 
he  sat  down  again,  and,  sticking  out  his 
chin,  stared  inimically  at  Louis. 

Louis’  throat  wras  now  so  tight  that 
he  was  nervously  obliged  to  make  the 
motion  of  swallowing.  He  could  look 
neither  at  Rachel  nor  at  Julian.  He  was 
nonplussed.  He  knew  not  what  to  ex- 
pect nor  what  he  feared.  He  could  not 
even  be  sure  that  what  he  feared  was  an 
accusation.  “I  am  safe.  I am  safe,”  he 
tried  to  repeat  to  himself,  deeply  con- 
vinced, nevertheless,  against  his  reason, 
that  he  was  not  safe.  The  whole  scene, 
every  aspect  of  it,  baffled  and  inexpres- 
sibly dismayed  him. 

Julian  still  stared,  with  mouth  open, 
threatening.  Then  he  slapped  his  knee. 

“Nay!”  said  he.  “I  shall  read  it  to 
ye.”  And  he  drew  some  sheets  of  foolscap 
from  his  pocket.  He  opened  the  sheets, 
and  frowned  at  them,  and  coughed. 
“Nay!”  said  he.  “There’s  nothing  else 
for  it.  I must  smoke.” 

And  he  produced  a charred  pipe  which 
might  or  might  not  have  been  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  Maldon,  filled  it,  struck  a match 
on  his  boot,  and  turbulently  puffed  out- 
rageous quantities  of  smoke.  Louis,  with 
singular  courage,  lit  a cigarette,  which 
gave  him  a little  ease  of  demeanor,  if  not 
confidence. 

And  then  at  length  Julian  began  to 
read : 

“ ‘ Before  I went  to  South  Africa  last 
autumn  I found  myself  in  considerable 
business  difficulties.  The  causes  of  said 


.difficulties  were  bad  trade,  unfair  com- 
petition, and  price-cutting  at  home  and 
abroad,  especially  in  Germany,  and  the 
modern  spirit  of  unrest  among  the  work- 
ing-classes making  it  impossible  for  an 
employer  to  be  master  on  his  own  works. 
I w'as  not  insolvent,  but  I needed  capita!, 
the  life-blood  of  industry.  In  justice  to 
myself  I ought  to  explain  that  my  visit  to 
South  Africa  was  very  carefully  planned 
and  thought  out.  I had  a good  reason 
to  believe  that  a lot  of  business  in  door- 
furniture  could  be  done  there,  and  that 
I could  obtain  some  capital  from  a cus- 
tomer in  Durban.  I point  this  out 
merely  because  trade-rivals  have  tried 
to  throw  ridicule  upon  me  for  going  out 
to  South  Africa  when  I did.  I must  ask 
you  to  read  carefully’ — you  see  this  was 
a letter  to  you,”  he  interjected — “ ‘ read 
carefully  all  that  I say.  I will  now  pro- 
ceed. 

“‘When  I came  to  Aunt  Maldon’s  the 
night  before  I left  for  South  Africa  I 
wanted  a wash,  and  I went  into  the 
back  room — I mean  the  room  behind  the 
parlor — and  took  off  my  coat  prepara- 
tory to  going  into  the  scullery  to  per- 
form my  ablutions.  While  in  the  back 
room  I noticed  that  the  picture  nearest 
the  cupboard  opposite  the  door  was  hung 
very  crooked.  When  I came  back  to 
put  my  coat  on  again  after  washing,  my 
eye  again  caught  the  picture.  There  was 
a chair  almost  underneath  it.  I got  on 
the  chair  and  put  the  picture  into  a hori- 
zontal position.  While  I was  standing 
on  the  chair  I could  see  on  the  top  of 
the  cupboard,  where  something  white 
struck  my  attention.  It  was  behind  the 
cornice  of  the  cupboard,  but  I could  see 
it.  I took  it  off  the  top  of  the  cupboard 
and  carefully  scrutinized  it  by  the  gas, 
which,  as  you  know,  is  at  that  comer  of 
the  fireplace,  close  to  the  cupboard.  It 
was  a roll  consisting  of  Bank  of  England 
notes,  to  the  value  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  I counted  them  at  once, 
while  I was  standing  on  the  chair.  I 
then  put  them  in  the  pocket  of  my  coat 
which  I had  already  put  on.  I wish  to 
point  out  that  if  the  chair  had  not  been 
under  the  picture  I should  in  all  hu- 
man probability  not  have  attempted  to 
straighten  the  picture.  Also — 

“But  surely,  Julian,”  Louis  inter- 
rupted him,  in  a constrained  voice,  “you 
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could  have  reached  the  picture  without 
standing  on  the  chair?”  He  interrupted 
solely  from  a tremendous  desire  for 
speech.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  remain  silent.  He  had  to 
speak  or  perish. 

“I  couldn’t,”  Julian  denied  vehe- 
mently. “The  picture’s  practically  as 
high  as  the  top  of  the  cupboard — or 
was.” 

“And  could  you  see  onto  the  top  of 
the  cupboard  from  a chair?”  Louis,  with 
a peculiar  gaze,  was  apparently  estimat- 
ing Julian’s  total  height  from  the  ground 
when  raised  on  a chair. 

Julian  dashed  down  his  papers. 

“Here!  Come  and  look  for  yourself!” 
he  exclaimed  with  furious  pugnacity. 
“Come  and  look.”  He  jumped  up  and 
moved  toward  the  door. 

Rachel  and  Louis  followed  him  obedi- 
ently. In  the  back  room  it  was  he  who 
struck  a match  and  lighted  the  gas. 

“You’ve  shifted  the  picture!”  he 
cried,  as  soon  as  the  room  was  illumi- 
nated. 

“Yes,  we  have,”  Louis  admitted. 

“But  there’s  where  it  was!”  Julian 
almost  shouted,  pointing.  “You  can’t 
deny  it!  There’s  the  marks.  Are  they 
as  high  as  the  top  of  the  cupboard,  or 
aren’t  they?”  Tnen  he  dragged  along 
a chair  to  the  cupboard  and  stood  on  it, 
puffing  at  his  pipe.  “Can  I see  onto  the 
top  of  the  cupboard,  or  can’t  I?”  he 
demanded.  Obviously  he  could  see  onto 
the  top  of  the  cupboard. 

“I  didn’t  think  the  top  was  so  low,” 
said  Louis. 

“Well,  you  shouldn’t  contradict,” 
Julian  chastised  him. 

“It’s  just  as  your  great-aunt  said,” 
put  in  Rachel,  in  a meditative  tone. 
“I  remember  she  told  us  she  pushed  a 
chair  forward  with  her  knee.  I dare 
say  in  getting  onto  the  chair  she  knock- 
ed her  elbow  or  something  against  the 
picture,  and  no  doubt  she  left  the  chair 
more  or  less  where  she’d  pushed  it. 
That  would  be  it.” 

“Did  she  say  that  to  you?”  Louis 
questioned  Rachel. 

“It  doesn’t  matter  much  what  she 
said,”  Julian  growled.  “That’s  how  it 
was,  anyway.  I’m  telling  you.  I’m  not 
here  to  listen  to  theories.” 

“Well,”  said  Louis,  amiably,  “you 
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put  the  notes  into  your  pocket.  What 
then?” 

Julian  removed  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth. 

“What  then?  I walked  off  with  ’em.” 

“But  you  don’t  mean  to  tell  us  you 
meant — to  appropriate  them,  Julian? 
You  don’t  mean  that!”  Louis  spoke  re- 
assuringly, good-naturedly,  and  with  a 
slight  superiority. 

“No,  I don’t.  I don’t  mean  I appro- 
priated ’em.”  Julian’s  voice  rose  defi- 
antly. “I  mean  I stole  them.  ...  I 
stole  them,  and,  what’s  more,  I meant  to 
steal  them.  And  so  there  ye  are!  But 
come  back  to  the  parlor.  I must  finish 
my  reading.” 

He  strode  away  into  the  parlor,  and 
the  other  two  had  no  alternative  but  to 
follow  him.  They  followed  him  like 
guilty  things;  for  the  manner  of  his  con- 
fession was  such  as  apparently  to  put  his 
hearers,  more  than  himself,  in  the  wrong. 
He  confessed  as  one  who  accuses. 

“Sit  down,”  said  he,  in  the  parlor. 

“But  surely,”  Louis  protested,  “if 
you’re  serious — ” 

“If  I’m  serious,  man!  Do  you  take 
me  for  a bally  mountebank?  Do  you 
suppose  I’m  doing  this  for  fun?” 

‘Well,”  said  Louis,  “if  you  are  seri- 
ous, you  needn’t  tell  us  any  more.  We 
know,  and  that’s  enough,  isn’t  it?” 

Julian  replied  curtly:  “You’ve  got  to 
hear  me  out.” 

And  picking  up  his  document  from  the 
floor,  he  resumed  the  perusal. 

“‘Also,  if  the  gas  hadn’t  been  where 
it  is,  I should  not  have  noticed  anything 
on  the  top  of  the  cupboard.  I took  the 
notes  because  I was  badly  in  need  of 
money,  and  also  because  I was  angry  at 
money  being  left  like  that  on  the  tops  of 
cupboards.  I had  no  idea  Aunt  Maldon 
was  such  a foolish  woman.’” 

Louis  interjected,  soothingly:  “But 

irou  only  meant  to  teach  the  old  lady  a 
esson  and  give  the  notes  back.” 

“I  didn’t,”  said  Julian,  again  ex- 
tremely irritated.  “Can’t  ye  understand 
plain  English  ? I say  I stole  the  money, 
and  I meant  to  steal  it.  Don’t  let  me 
have  to  tell  ye  that  any  more.  I’ll  go 
on:  ‘The  sight  of  the  notes  was  too  sore 
a temptation  for  me,  and  I yielded  to 
it.  And  all  the  more  shame  to  me,  for 
I had  considered  myself  an  honest  man 
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up  to  that  very  hour.  I never  thought 
about  the  consequences  to  my  Aunt 
Maldon,  nor  how  I was  going  to  get  rid 
of  the  notes.  I wanted  money  bad,  and 
I took  it.  As  soon  as  I’d  left  the  house 
I was  stricken  with  remorse.  I could 
not  decide  what  to  do.  The  fact  is  I had 
no  time  to  reflect  until . I was  on  the 
steamer,  and  it  was  then  too  late.  Upon 
arriving  at  Cape  Town  I found  the  cable 
stating  that  Aunt  Maldon  was  dead.  I 
draw  a veil  over  my  state  of  mind,  which, 
however,  does  not  concern  you.  I ought 
to  have  returned  to  England  at  once, 
but  I could  not.  I might  have  sent  to 
Batchgrew  and  told  him  to  take  half  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  off  my 
share  of  Aunt  Maldon’s  estate  and  put 
it  into  yours.  But  that  would  not  have 
helped  my  conscience.  I had  it  on  my 
conscience,  as  it  might  have  been  on  my 
stomach.  I tried  religion,  but  it  was  no 
good  to  me.  It  was  between  a prayer- 
meeting and  an  experience-meeting  at 
Durban  that  I used  part  of  the  ill-gotten 
money.  I had  not  touched  it  till  then. 
But  two  days  later  I got  back  the  very 
note  that  I’d  spent.  A prey  to  remorse, 
I wandered  from  town  to  town,  trying 
to  do  business — ’ ” 

Rachel  stood  up. 

“Julian—” 

It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that 
she  had  called  him  by  his  Christian 
name. 

“What?” 

“Give  me  that.”  As  he  hesitated,  she 
added,  “I  want  it.” 

He  handed  her  the  written  confession. 

“I  simply  can’t  bear  to  hear  you  read- 
ing it,”  said  Rachel  passionately.  “All 
about  a prey  to  remorse  and  so  on  and 
so  on!  Why  do  you  want  to  confess? 
Why  couldn’t  you  have  paid  back  the 
money  and  have  done  with  it,  instead 
of  all  this  fuss?” 

“I  must  finish  it,  now  I’ve  begun,” 
Julian  insisted,  sullenly. 

“You’ll  do  no  such  thing — not  in  my 
house.” 

And,  repeating  pleasurably  the  phrase 
“not  in  my  house,”  Rachel  stuck  the 
confession  into  the  fire,  and  feverishly 
forced  it  into  the  red  coals  with  lunges 
of  the  poker.  When  she  turned  away 
from  the  fire,  she  was  flushing  scarlet. 


Julian  stood  close  by  her  on  the  hearth- 
rug. 

“You  don’t  understand,”  he  said, with 
half-fearful  resentment.  “I  had  to  pun- 
ish myself.  I doubt  I’m  not  a religious 
man,  but  I had  to  punish  myself. 
There’s  nobody  in  the  world  as  I should 
hate  confessing  to  as  much  as  Louis 
here,  and  so  I said  to  myself,  I said.  I’ll 
confess  to  Louis.  I’ve  been  wandering 
about  all  the  evening  trying  to  bring 
myself  to  do  it.  . . . Well,  I’ve  done  it.” 

His  voice  trembled,  and  though  the 
vibration  in  it  was  almost  imperceptible, 
it  was  sufficient  to  nullify  the  ridiculous- 
ness of  Julian’s  demeanor  as  a wearer 
of  sackcloth,  and  to  bring  a sudden 
lump  into  Rachel’s  throat.  The  comical 
absurdity  of  his  bellicose  pride  because 
he  had  accomplished  something  which 
he  had  sworn  to  accomplish  was  extin- 
guished by  the  absolutely  painful  sin- 
cerity of  his  final  words,  which  seemed 
somehow  to  damage  the  reputation  of 
Louis.  Rachel  could  feel  her  emotion 
increasing,  but  she  could  not  have  de- 
fined what  her  emotion  was.  She  knew 
not  what  to  do.  She  was  in  the  midst 
of  a new  and  intense  experience,  which 
left  her  helpless.  All  she  was  clearly 
conscious  of  was  an  unrepentant  voice 
in  her  heart  repeating  the  phrase:  “I 
don’t  care!  I’m  glad  I stuck  it  in  the 
fire!  I don’t  care!  I’m  glad  I stuck  it 
in  the  fire.”  She  waited  for  the  next 
development.  They  were  all  waiting, 
aware  that  individual  forces  had  been 
loosed,  but  unable  to  divine  their  result- 
ant, and  afraid  of  that  resultant.  Ra- 
chel glanced  furtively  at  Louis.  His  face 
had  an  uneasy,  stiff  smile. 

With  an  aggrieved  air  Julian  knocked 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 

“Anyhow,”  said  Louis  at  length, 
“this  accounts  for  four  hundred  and 
fifty  out  of  nine  sixty-five.  What  we 
have  to  find  out  now,  all  of  us,  is  what 
happened  to  the  balance.” 

“I  don’t  care  a fig  about  the  balance,” 

said  Julian,  impetuously.  “I’ve  said 

what  I had  to  say  and  that’s  enough  for 
>> 

me. 

And  he  did  not,  in  fact,  care  a fig  about 
the  balance.  And  if  tbe  balance  had 
been  five  thousand  odd  instead  of  five 
hundred  odd,  he  still  probably  would  not 
have  cared.  Further,  he  privately  con- 
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sidered  that  nobody  else  ought  to  care 
about  the  balance,  either,  having  regard 
to  the  supreme  moral  importance  to 
himself  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty. 

“Have  you  said  anything  to  Mr. 
Batchgrew?”  Louis  asked,  trying  to 
adopt  a casual  tone,  and  to  keep  out  of 
his  voice  the  relief  and  joy  which  were 
gradually  taking  possession  of  his  soul. 
The  upshot  of  Julian’s  visit  was  so  amaz- 
ingly different  from  the  apprehension 
of  it  that  he  could  have  danced  in  his 
glee. 

“ Not  I !”  Julian  answered,  ferociously. 
“The  old  robber  has  been  writing  me, 
wanting  me  to  put  money  into  some 
cinema  swindle  or  other.  I gave  him  a 
bit  of  my  mind.” 

“He  was  trying  the  same  here,”  said 
Rachel.  The  words  popped  by  them- 
selves out  of  her  mouth,  and  she  in- 
stantly regretted  them.  However,  Louis 
seemed  to  be  unconscious  of  the  implied 
reproach  on  a subject  presumably  still 
highly  delicate. 

“But  you  can  tell  him,  if  you’ve  a 
mind,”  Julian  went  on,  challengingly. 

“We  sha’n’t  do  any  such  thing,  said 
Rachel,  words  again  popping  by  them- 
selves out  of  her  mouth.  But  this  time 
she  put  herself  right  by  adding,  “Shall 
we,  Louis?” 

“Of  course  not,”  Louis  agreed,  very 
amiably. 

Rachel  began  to  feel  sympathetic 
toward  the  thief.  She  thought:  “How 
strange  to  have  some  one  close  to  me,  and 
talking  quite  naturally,  who  has  stolen 
such  a lot  of  money  and  might  be  in 
prison  for  it — a convict!”  Nevertheless, 
the  thief  seemed  to  be  remarkably  like 
ordinary  people. 

“Oh!”  Julian  ejaculated.  “Well, 
here’s  the  notes.”  He  drew  a lot  of  notes 
from  a pocket-book  and  banged  them 
down  on  the  table.  “Four  hundred  and 
. fifty.  The  identical  notes.  Count  ’em.” 
He  glared  afresh,  and  with  even  in- 
creased virulence. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Louis.  “Be- 
• sides,  we  only  want  half  of  them.” 

Sundry  sheets  of  the  confession,  which 
had  not  previously  caught  fire,  suddenly 
blazed  up  with  a roar  in  the  grate,  and 
all  looked  momentarily  at  the  flare. 

“You’ve  got  to  have  it  all!”  said  Julian, 
flushing. 


“My  dear  fellow,”  Louis  repeated, 
“we  shall  only  take  half.  The  other 
half  s yours.” 

“As  God  sees  me,”  Julian  urged,  “I’ll 
never  take  a penny  of  that  money! 
Here—!” 

He  snatched  up  all  the  notes  and 
dashed  wrathfully  out  of  the  parlor.  Ra- 
chel followed  quickly.  He  went  to  the 
back  room,  where  the  gas  had  been  left 
burning  high,  sprang  onto  a chair  in 
front  of  the  cupboard,  and  deposited  the 
notes  on  the  top  of  the  cupboard,  in  the 
very  place  from  which  he  had  originally 
taken  them. 

“There!”  he  exclaimed,  jumping  down 
from  the  chair. 

The  symbolism  of  the  action  appeared 
to  tranquilize  him. 

For  a moment  Rachel,  as  a newly 
constituted  housewife  to  whom  every 
square  foot  of  furniture  surface  had  its 
own  peculiar  importance,  was  enraged  to 
see  Julian’s  heavy  and  dirty  boots  again 
on  the  seat  of  her  unprotected  chair. 
But  the  sense  of  hurt  passed  like  a 
spasm  as  her  eyes  caught  Julian’s.  They 
were  alone  together  in  the  back  room 
and  not  far  from  each  other.  And  in  the 
man’s  eyes  she  no  longer  saw  the  savage 
Julian,  but  an  intensely  suffering  crea- 
ture, a creature  martyrized  by  destiny. 
She  saw  the  real  Julian  glancing  out  in 
torment  at  the  world  through  those  eyes. 
The  effect  of  the  vibration  in  Julian’s 
voice  a few  minutes  earlier  was  re- 
doubled. Her  emotion  nearly  overcame 
her.  She  desired  very  much  to  succor 
Julian,  and  was  aware  of  a more  distinct 
feeling  of  impatience  against  Louis. 

She  thought  Julian  had  been  magnifi- 
cently heroic,  and  all  his  faults  of  de- 
meanor were  counted  to  him  for  excel- 
lences. He  had  been  a thief;  but  the 
significance  of  the  word  thief  was  indeed 
completely  altered  for  her.  She  had 
hitherto  envisaged  thieves  as  rascals  in 
handcuffs  bandied  along  the  streets  by 
policemen  at  the  head  of  a procession  of 
urchins — dreadful  rascals!  But  now  a 
thief  was  just  a young  man  like  other 
young  men — only  he  had  happened  to 
see  some  bank-notes  lying  about  and  had 
put  them  in  his  pocket  and  then  had  felt 
very  sorry  for  wnat  he  had  done.  There 
was  no  crime  in  what  he  had  done  . . . 
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was  there?  She  pictured  Julian’s  pil- 
grimage through  South  Africa,  all  alone. 
She  pictured  his  existence  at  Knype,  all 
alone;  and  his  very  ferocity  rendered 
him  the  more  wistful  and  pathetic  in  her 
sight.  She  was  sure  that  his  mother  and 
sisters  had  never  understood  him;  and 
she  did  not  think  it  quite  proper  on 
their  part  to  have  gone  permanently  to 
America,  leaving  him  solitary  in  Eng- 
land, as  they  had  done.  She  perceived 
that  she  herself  was  the  one  person  in  the 
world  capable  of  understanding  Julian, 
the  one  person  who  could  look  after  him, 
influence  him,  keep  him  straight,  civilize 
him,  and  impart  some  charm  to  his 
life.  And  she  was  glad  that  she  had 
the  status  of  a married  woman,  because 
without  that  she  would  have  been  help- 
less. 

Julian  sat  down,  or  sank,  onto  the 
chair. 

“I’m  very  sorry  I spoke  like  that  to 
you  in  the  other  room — I mean  about 
what  you’d  written,”  she  said.  “I  sup- 
pose I ought  not  to  have  burnt  it.” 

She  spoke  in  this  manner  because  to 
apologize  to  him  gave  her  a curious 
pleasure. 

“That’s  nothing,”  he  answered,  with 
the  quietness  of  fatigue.  “ I dare  say  you 
were  right  enough.  Anyhow,  ye’ll  never 
see  me  again.” 

She  exclaimed,  kindly  protesting: 

“Why  not,  I should  like  to  know.” 

“You  won’t  want  me  here  as  a visitor, 
after  all  this.”  He  faintly  sneered. 

“ I shall,”  she  insisted. 

“Louis  won’t.” 

She  replied:  “You  must  come  and  see 
me.  I snail  expect  you  to.  I must  tell 
you,”  she  added,  confidentially,  in  a 
lower  tone,  “I  think  you’ve  been  splen- 
did to-night.  I’m  sure  I respect  you 
much  more  than  I did  before — and  you 
can  take  it  how  you  like!” 

“Nay!  Nay!”  he  murmured,  depre- 
catingly.  All  the  harshness  had  melted 
out  of  his  voice. 

Then  he  stood  up. 

“I’d  better  hook  it,”  he  said,  briefly. 
“Will  ye  get  me  my  overcoat,  missis?” 

She  comprehended  that  he  wished  to 
avoid  speaking  to  Louis  again  that  night, 
and,  nodding,  went  at  once  to  the  par- 
lor and  brought  away  the  overcoat. 

“ He’s  going,”  she  muttered  hastily  to 


Louis,  who  was  standing  near  the  fire. 
Leaving  the  parlor,  she  drew  the  door  to 
behind  her. 

She  helped  Julian  with  his  overcoat 
and  preceded  him  to  the  front  door.  She 
held  out  her  hand  to  be  tortured  afresh, 
and  suffered  the  grip  of  the  vise  with  a 
steady  smile. 

“Now  don’t  forget,”  she  whispered. 

Julian  seemed  to  try  to  speak  and  to 
fail.  . . . He  was  gone.  She  carefully 
closed  and  bolted  the  door. 

Louis  had  not  followed  Julian  and  Ra- 
chel into  the  back  room  because  he  felt 
the  force  of  an  instinct  to  be  alone  with 
his  secret  satisfaction.  In  those  mo- 
ments it  irked  him  to  be  observed,  and 
especially  to  be  observed  by  Rachel,  not 
to  mention  Julian.  He  was  glad  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  on  account  of  his  relief,  on 
account  of  the  windfall  of  money,  and 
perhaps  most  of  all  on  account  of  the 
discovery  that  he  was  not  the  only  thief 
in  the  family.  The  bizarre  coincidence 
which  had  divided  the  crime  about 
equally  between  himself  and  Julian 
amused  him.  His  case  and  Julian’s  were 
on  a level.  Nevertheless,  he  somewhat 
despised  Julian,  patronized  him,  conde- 
scended to  him.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  Julian  was,  after  all,  a 
greater  sinner  than  himself.  Never  again 
could  Julian  look  him  (Louis)  in  the  face 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  blun- 
dering Julian  was  marked  for  life,  by  his 
own  violent,  unreasonable  hand.  Julian 
was  a fool. 

Rachel  entered  rather  solemnly. 

“Has  he  really  gone?”  Louis  asked. 
Rachel  did  not  care  for  her  husband’s 
tone,  which  was  too  frivolous  for  her. 
She  was  shocked  to  find  that  Louis  had 
not  been  profoundly  impressed  by  the 
events  of  the  night. 

“Yes,”  she  said. 

“What’s  he  done  with  the  money?” 

“ He’s  left  it  in  the  other  room.”  She 
would  not  disclose  to  Louis  that  Julian 
had  restored  the  notes  to  the  top  of  the 
cupboard,  because  she  was  afraid  that  he  ' 
might  treat  the  symbolic  act  with  levity. 

“All  of  it?” 

“Yes.  I’ll  bring  it  you.” 

She  did  so.  Louis  counted  the  notes 
and  casually  put  them  in  his  breast 
pocket. 
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Oddest  chap  I ever  came  across!”  he 
observed,  smiling. 

“But  aren’t  you  sorry  for  him?”  Ra- 
chel demanded. 

“Yes,”  said  Louis,  airily.  “I  shall 
insist  on  his  taking  half,  naturally.” 

“I’m  going  to  bed,”  said  Rachel. 
“You’ll  see  all  the  lights  out.” 

She  offered  her  face  and  kissed  him 
tepidly. 

“What’s  come  over  the  kid?”  Louis 
asked  himself,  somewhat  disconcerted, 
when  she  had  gone. 

He  remained  smoking,  purposeless,  in 
the  parlor  until  all  sounds  had  ceased 
overhead  in  the  bedroom.  Then  he  ex- 
tinguished the  gas  in  the  parlor,  in  the 
back  room,  in  the  kitchen,  and  finally  in 
the  lobby,  and  went  up-stairs  by  the 
light  of  the  street-lamp.  In  the  bedroom 
Rachel  lay  in  bed,  her  eyes  closed.  She 
did  not  stir  at  his  entrance.  He  locked 
the  bank-notes  in  a drawer  of  the  dress- 
ing-table, undressed  with  his  usual  elabo- 
rate care,  approached  Rachel’s  bed  and 
gazed  at  her  unresponsive  form,  turned 
down  the  gas  to  a pin-point,  and  got  into 
bed  himself.  Not  the  slightest  sound 
could  be  heard  anywhere,  either  in  or 
out  of  the  house,  save  the  faint  breathing 
of  Rachel.  And  after  a few  moments 
Louis  no  longer  heard  even  that.  In  the 
darkness  the  mystery  of  the  human  be- 
ing next  him  began  somehow  to  be  dis- 
quieting. He  was  capable  of  imagining 
tnat  he  lay  in  the  room  with  an  utter 
stranger.  Then  he  fell  asleep. 

CHAPTER  XII 

RUNAWAY  HORSES 

RACHEL,  according  to  her  own  im- 
pression the  next  morning,  had  no 
sleep  during  that  night.  The  strik- 
ing of  the  hall  clock  could  not  be  heard 
in  the  bedroom  with  the  door  closed,  but 
it  could  be  felt  as  a faint,  distant  con- 
cussion; and  she  had  thus  noted  every 
hour,  except  four  o’clock,  when  daylight 
had  come  and  the  street-lamp  had  been 
put  out.  She  had  deliberately  feigned 
sleep  as  Louis  entered  the  room,  and  had 
maintained  the  soft,  regular  breathing  of 
a sleeper  until  long  after  he  was  in  bed. 
She  did  not  wish  to  talk;  she  could  not 
have  talked  with  any  safety. 


Her  brain  was  occupied  much  by  the 
strange  and  emotional  episode  of  Julian’s 
confession,  but  still  more  by  the  situa- 
tion of  her  husband  in  the  affair.  Julian’s 
story  had  precisely  corroborated  one  part 
of  Mrs.  Maldon’s  account  of  her  actions 
on  the  evening  when  the  bank-notes  had 
disappeared.  Little  by  little  that  recital 
of  Mrs.  Maldon’s  had  been  discredited, 
and  at  length  cast  aside  as  no  more 
important  than  the  delirium  of  a dying 
creature;  it  was  an  inconvenient  story, 
and  would  only  fit  in  with  the  alter- 
native theories  that  money  had  wings 
and  could  fly  on  its  own  account,  or  that 
there  had  been  thieves  in  the  house.  Far 
easier  to  assume  that  Mrs.  Maldon  in 
some  lapse  had  unwittingly  done  away 
with  the  notes!  But  Mrs.  Maldon  was 
now  suddenly  reinstated  as  a witness. 
And  if  one  part  of  her  evidence  was  true, 
why  should  not  the  other  part  be  true? 
Her  story  was  that  she  had  put  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bank-notes  on  the  chair 
on  the  landing,  and  then  (she  thought)  in 
the  wardrobe.  Rachel  recalled  clearly 
all  that  she  had  seen  and  all  that  she  had 
been  told.  She  remembered  once  more 
the  warnings  that  had  been  addressed  to 
her.  She  lived  the  evening  and  the  night 
of  the  theft  over  again,  many  times, 
monotonously,  and  with  increasing  woe 
and  agitation. 

Then  with  the  greenish  dawn,  that  the 
blinds  let  into  the  room,  came  some  re- 
freshment and  new  health  to  the  brain, 
but  the  trend  of  her  ideas  was  not  modi- 
fied. She  lay  on  her  side  and  watched 
the  unconscious  Louis  for  immense  peri- 
ods, and  occasionally  tears  filled  her  eyes. 
The  changes  in  her  existence  seemed  so 
swift  and  so  tremendous  as  to  transcend 
belief.  Was  it  conceivable  that  only 
twelve  hours  earlier  she  had  been  ecstat- 
ically happy?  In  twelve  hours — in  six 
hours — she  had  aged  twenty  years,  and 
she  now  saw  the  Rachel  of  the  reception 
and  of  the  bicycle  lesson  as  a young  girl, 
touchingly  ingenuous,  with  no  more  no- 
tion of  danger  than  a baby. 

At  six  o’clock  she  arose.  Already  she 
had  formed  the  habit  of  arising  before 
Louis,  and  had  reconciled  herself  to  the 
fact  that  Louis  had  to  be  forced  out  of 
bed.  Happily,  his  feet  once  on  the  floor, 
he  became  immediately  manageable. 
Already  she  was  the  conscience  and  time- 
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keeper  of  the  house.  She  could  dress 
herself  noiselessly;  in  a week  she  had 
perfected  all  her  little  devices  for  avoid- 
ing noise  and  saving  time.  She  finally 
left  the  room  neat,  prim,  with  lips  set 
to  a thousand  responsibilities.  She  had 
a peculiar  sensation  of  tight  elastic  about 
her  eyes,  but  she  felt  no  fatigue,  and  she 
did  not  yawn.  Mrs.  Tams,  who  had  just 
descended,  found  her  taciturn  and  exact- 
ing. She  would  have  every  household 
task  performed  precisely  in  her  own  way, 
without  compromise.  And  it  appeared 
that  the  house,  which  had  the  air  of 
being  in  perfect  order,  was  not  in  order 
at  all,  that  indeed  the  processes  of  or- 
ganization had,  in  young  Mrs.  Fores' 
opinion,  scarcely  yet  begun.  It  appeared 
that  there  was  no  smallest  part  or  comer 
of  the  house  as  to  which  young  Mrs. 
Fores  had  not  got  very  definite  ideas  and 
plans.  The  individuality  of  Mrs.  Tams 
was  to  have  scope  nowhere.  But,  after 
all,  this  seemed  quite  natural  to  Mrs. 
Tams. 

When  Rachel  went  back  to  the  bed- 
room about  seven-thirty,  to  get  Louis  by 
ruthlessness  and  guile  out  of  bed,  she 
was  surprised  to  discover  that  he  had 
already  gone  up  to  the  bath-room.  She 
guessed,  with  vague  alarm,  from  this 
symptom  that  he  had  a new  and  very 
owerful  interest  in  life.  He  came  to 
reakfast  at  three  minutes  to  eight,  three 
minutes  before  it  was  served.  When  she 
entered  the  parlor  in  the  wake  of  Mrs. 
Tams  he  kissed  her  with  gay  fervor. 
She  permitted  herself  to  be  kissed.  Her 
unresponsiveness,  though  not  marked, 
disconcerted  him  and  somewhat  dashed 
his  mood.  Whereupon  Rachel,  by  the 
reassurance  of  her  voice,  set  about  to 
convince  him  that  he  had  been  mistaken 
in  deeming  her  unresponsive.  So  that  he 
wavered  between  two  moods. 

As  she  sat  behind  the  tray,  amid  the 
exquisite  odors  of  fresh  coffee  and  Ted 
Malkin’s  bacon  (for  she  had  forgiven 
Miss  Malkin),  behaving  like  a staid  wife 
of  old  standing,  she  well  knew  that  she 
was  a mystery  for  Louis.  She  was  the 
source  of  his  physical  comfort,  the  origin 
of  the  celestial  change  in  his  life  which 
had  caused  him  to  admit  fully  that  to 
“live  in  digs  was  a rotten  game”;  but 
she  was  also,  that  morning,  a most  sin- 
ister mystery.  Her  behavior  was  fault- 


less. He  could  seize  on  no  definite  detail 
that  should  properly  disturb  him;  only 
she  had  woven  a veil  between  herself  and 
him.  Still,  his  liveliness  scarcely  abated. 

“ Do  you  know  what  I'm  going  to  do 
this  very  day  as  ever  is?"  he  asked. 

“What  is  it?” 

“I'm  going  to  buy  you  a bike.  I’ve 
had  enough  of  that  old  crock  I borrowed 
for  you.  I shall  return  it,  and  come  back 
with  a new  un.  And  I know  the  precise 
bike  that  I shall  come  back  with.  It's 
at  Bostock’s  at  Hanbridge.  They’ve 
just  opened  a new  cycle  department.” 

“Oh,  Louis!”  she  protested. 

His  scheme  for  spending  money  on 
her  flattered  her.  But  nevertheless  it 
was  a scheme  for  spending  money.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty-flve  pounds  had 
dropped  into  his  lap,  and  he  must  needs 
begin  instantly  to  dissipate  it.  He  could 
not  keep  it.  That  was  Louis!  She  re- 
fused to  see  that  the  purchase  of  a 
bicycle  was  the  logical  consequence  of 
her  lessons.  She  desired  to  believe  that 
by  some  miracle  at  some  future  date 
she  could  possess  a bicycle  without  a 
bicycle  being  bought — and  in  the  mean 
time  was  there  not  the  borrowed  ma- 
chine? 

Suddenly  she  yawned. 

“ Didn’t  you  sleep  well  ?”  he  demanded. 

“Not  very.” 

“Oh!” 

She  could  almost  see  into  the  interior 
of  his  brain  where  he  was  persuading 
himself  that  fatigue  alone  was  the  expla- 
nation of  her  peculiar  demeanor,  and 
rejoicing  that  the  mystery  was,  after  all, 
neither  a mystery  nor  sinister. 

“I  say,”  he  began  between  two  puffs 
of  a cigarette  after  breakfast,  “I  shall 
send  back  half  of  that  money  to  Julian. 
I’ll  send  the  notes  by  registered  post.” 

“Shall  you?” 

“Yes.  Don’t  you  think  he’ll  keep 
them?” 

“Supposing  I was  to  take  them  over 
to  him  myself — and  insist?”  she  sug- 

OrPQfPH 

6 “It’s  a notion.  When?” 

“Well,  on  Saturday  afternoon.  He’ll 
be  at  home  probably  then.” 

“All  right,”  Louis  agreed.  “I’ll  give 
you  the  money  later  on.” 

Nothing  more  was  said  as  to  the  Julian 
episode.  It  seemed  that  husband  and 
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wife  were  equally  determined  not  to 
discuss  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  discuss- 
ing it. 

Shortly  after  half-past  eight  Louis  was 
preparing  the  borrowed  bicycle  and  his 
own  in  the  backyard. 

“I  shall  ride  mine  and  tow  the  crock,” 
said  he,  looking  up  at  Rachel  as  he 
screwed  a valve.  She  had  come  into  the 
yard  in  order  to  show  a polite  curiosity 
in  his  doings. 

“Isn’t  it  dangerous?” 

“Are  you  dangerous?”  he  laughed. 

“ But  when  shall  you  go?” 

“Now.” 

“Sha’n’t  you  be  late  at  the  works?” 

“Well,  if  I’m  late  at  the  beautiful 
works  I shall  be  late  at  the  beautiful 
works.  Those  who  don’t  like  it  will  have 
to  lump  it.” 

Once  more,  it  was  the  consciousness 
of  a loose,  entirely  available  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds  that  was  making 
him  restive  under  the  yoke  of  regular 
employment.  For  a row  of  pins,  that 
morning,  he  would  have  given  Jim 
Horrocleave  a week’s  notice,  or  even 
the  amount  of  a week’s  wages  in 
lieu  of  noticel  Rachel  sighed,  but 
within  herself. 

In  another  minute  he  was  elegantly 
flying  down  Bycars  Lane,  guiding  his 
own  bicycle  with  his  right  hand  and  the 
crock  with  his  left  hand.  The  feat 
appeared  miraculous  to  Rachel,  who 
watched  from  the  bow-window  of  the 
parlor.  Beyond  question  he  made  a fine 
figure.  And  it  was  for  her  that  he  was 
flying  to  Hanbridge!  She  turned  away 
to  her  domesticity. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  he  had  scarcely 
been  gone  ten  minutes  when  one  of  the 
glorious  taxicabs  which  had  recently 
usurped  the  stand  of  the  historic  fly 
under  the  Town  Hall  porch  drew  up  at 
the  front  door,  and  Louis  got  out  of  it. 
The  sound  of  his  voice  was  the  first  inti- 
mation to  Rachel  that  it  was  Louis  who 
was  arriving.  He  shouted  at  the  cab- 
man as  he  paid  the  fare.  The  window  of 
the  parlor  was  open  and  the  curtains 
pinned  up.  She  ran  to  the  window,  and 
immediately  saw  that  Louis’  head  was 
bandaged.  Then  she  ran  to  the  door. 
He  was  climbing  rather  stiffly  up  the 
steps. 


“All  right  I All  right!”  he  shouted  at 
her.  “A  spill.  Nothing  of  the  least 
importance.  But  both  the  jiggers  are 
pretty  well  converted  into  old  iron.  I 
tell  you  it’s  all  right!  Shut  the  door.” 

He  bumped  down  on  the  oak  chest, 
and  took  a long  breath. 

“But  you’re  frightfully  hurt!”  she  ex- 
claimed. She  could  not  properly  see  his 
face  for  the  bandages. 

Mrs.  Tams  appeared.  Rachel  mur- 
mured to  her  in  a flash: 

“Go  out  the  back  way  and  fetch  Dr. 
Yardley  at  once.” 

She  felt  herself  absolutely  calm.  What 
puzzled  her  was  Louis’  shouting.  Then 
she  understood  he  was  shouting  from 
mere  excitement  and  did  not  realize  that 
he  shouted. 

“No  need  for  any  doctor!  Quite  sim- 
ple!” he  called  out. 

But  Rachel  gave  a word  confirming 
the  original  order  to  Mrs.  Tams,  who 
disappeared. 

“First  thing  I knew  I was  the  center 
of  an  admiring  audience  and  fat  Mrs. 
Heath,  in  her  white  apron  and  the  steel 
hanging  by  her  side,  was  washing  my 
face  with  a sponge  and  a basin  of  water, 
and  Heath  stood  by  with  brandy.  It 
was  nearly  opposite  their  shop.  People 
in  the  tram  had  a rare  view  of  me.” 

“But  was  it  the  tram-car  you  ran 
into?”  Rachel  asked,  eagerly. 

He  replied  with  momentary  annoy- 
ance: 

“Tram-car!  Of  course  it  wasn’t  the 
tram-car.  Moreover,  I didn’t  run  into 
anything.  Two  horses  ran  into  me.  I 
was  coming  down  past  the  Shambles  into 
Duck  Bank  — very  slowly,  because  I 
could  hear  a tram  coming  along  from  the 
Market-Place — and  just  as  I got  past 
the  Shambles  and  could  see  along  the 
Market-Place,  I saw  a lad  on  a cart- 
horse and  leading  another  horse.  No 
stirrups,  no  saddle.  He’d  no  more  con- 
trol over  either  horse  than  a baby  over 
an  elephant.  Not  a bit  more.  Both 
horses  were  running  away.  The  horse 
he  was  supposed  to  be  leading  was  gal- 
loping first.  They  were  passing  the  tram 
at  a fine  rate.” 

“ But  how  far  were  they  off  you  ?” 

“About  ten  yards.  I said  to  myself, 
‘If  that  chap  doesn’t  look  out  he’ll  be 
all  over  me  in  two  seconds.’  I turned  as 
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sharp  as  I could  away  to  the  left.  I 
could  have  turned  sharper  if  I’d  had 
your  bike  in  my  right  hand  instead  of  my 
left.  But  it  wouldn’t  have  made  any 
difference.  The  first  horse  simply  made 
straight  for  me.  There  was  about  a mile 
of  space  for  him  between  me  and  the 
tram,  but  he  wouldn’t  look  at  it.  He 
wanted  me,  and  he  had  me.  They  both 
had  me.  I never  felt  the  actual  shock. 
Curious,  that!  I’m  told  one  horse  put 
his  foot  clean  through  the  back  wheel  of 
my  bike.  Then  he  was  stopped  by  the 
front  palings  of  the  Conservative  Club. 
Oh!  a pretty  smash!  The  other  horse 
and  the  boy  thereon  finished  half-way 
up  Moorthome  Road.  He  could  stick 
on,  no  mistake,  that  kid  could.  Midland 
Railway  horses.  Whoppers.  Either  be- 
ing taken  to  the  vet’s  or  brought  from 
the  vet’s — / don’t  know.  I forget.” 

Rachel  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

“Do  come  into  the  parlor  and  have 
the  easy-chair.” 

“I’ll  come — I’ll  come,”  he  said,  with 
the  same  annoyance.  “Give  us  a 
chance.”  His  voice  was  now  a little  less 
noisy. 

“But  you  might  have  been  killed!” 

“You  bet  I might!  Eight  hoofs  all 
over  me!  One  tap  from  any  of  the  eight 
would  have  settled  yours  sincerely.” 

“Louis,”  she  spoke  firmly,  “you 
must  come  into  the  parlor.  Now  come 
along,  do,  and  sit  down  and  let  me  look 
at  your  face.”  She  removed  his  hat, 
which  was  perched  rather  insecurely  on 
the  top  of  the  bandages.  “Who  was  it. 
looked  after  you?”  . 

“Well,”  he  hesitated,  following  her 
into  the  parlor.  “It  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  Mrs.  Heath.” 

“ But  didn’t  they  take  you  to  a chem- 
ist’s? Isn’t  there  a chemist’s  handy?” 

“The  great  Greene  had  one  of  his 
bilious  attacks  and  was  in  bed,  it  ap- 
pears. And  the  great  Greene’s  assistant 
is  only  just  out  of  petticoats,  I believe. 
However,  everybody  acted  for  the  best, 
and  here  I am.  And  if  you  ask  me, 
I think  I’ve  come  out  of  it  rather  well.” 

He  dropped  heavily  onto  the  Chester- 
field. Wnat  she  could  see  of  his  cheeks 
was  very  pale. 

“Open  the  window,”  he  murmured. 
“It’s  frightfully  stuffy  here.” 

“The  window  is  open,”  she  said.  In 


fact,  a noticeable  draught  blew  through 
the  room.  I’ll  open  it  a bit  more.” 

Before  doing  so  she  lifted  his  feet 
onto  the  Chesterfield. 

“That’s  better.  That’s  better,”  he 
breathed. 

When,  a moment  later,  she  returned 
to  him  with  a glass  of  water  which  she 
had  brought  from  the  kitchen,  spilling 
drops  of  it  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
passage,  he  smiled  at  her  and  then 
winked. 

It  was  the  wink  that  seemed  pathetic 
to  her.  She  had  maintained  her  lauda- 
ble calm  until  he  winked,  and  then  her 
throat  tightened. 

“He  may  have  some  dreadful  internal 
injury,”  she  thought.  “You  never  know. 
I may  be  a widow  soon.  And  every  one 
will  say  how  young  she  is  to  be  a widow. 
It  will  make  me  blush.  But  such  things 
can’t  happen  to  me.  No,  he’s  all  right. 
He  came  up  here  alone.  They’d  never 
have  let  him  come  up  here  alone  if  he 
hadn’t  been  all  right.  Besides,  he  can 
walk.  How  silly  I am!” 

She  bent  down  and  kissed  him  pas- 
sionately. 

“I  must  have  those  bandages  off, 
dearest,”  she  whispered.  “ I suppose  to- 
morrow I’d  better  return  them  to  Mrs. 
Heath.” 

He  muttered:  “She  said  she  always 
kept  linen  for  bandages  in  the  shop 
because  they  so  often  cut  themselves. 
Now  I used  to  think  in  my  innocence 
that  butchers  never  cut  themselves.” 

Very  gently  and  intently  Rachel  un- 
fastened two  safety-pins  that  were  hid- 
den in  Louis’  untidy  hair.  Then  she 
began  to  unwind  a long  strip  of  linen.  It 
stuck  to  a portion  of  the  cneek  close  to 
the  ear.  Louis  winced.  The  inner  folds 
of  the  linen  were  discolored.  Rachel  had 
a glimpse  of  a wound.  . . . 

“Go  on!”  Louis  urged.  “Get  at  it, 
child.” 

“ No,”  she  said.  “ I think  I shall  leave 
it  just  as  it  is  for  the  doctor  to  deal  with. 
Shall  you  mind  if  I leave  you  for  a min- 
ute? I must  get  some  warm  water  and 
things  ready  against  the  doctor  comes.” 

He  retorted,  facetiously:  “Oh!  Do 
what  you  like!  Work  your  wijl  on 
me.  . . . Doctor!  Any  one  ’u’d  think  I 
was  badly  injured.  Why,  you  cuckoo, 
it’s  only  skin  wounds.” 
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“But  doesn’t  it  hurt?” 

“ Depends  on  what  you  call  * hurt.’  It 
ain’t  a picnic.” 

“I  think  you’re  awfully  brave,”  she 
said,  simply. 

At  the  door  she  stopped  and  gazed  at 
him,  undecided. 

“Louis,”  she  said  in  a motherly  tone, 
“ I should  like  you  to  go  to  bed.  I really 
should.  You  ought  to,  I’m  sure.” 

“Well,  I sha’n’t,”  he  replied. 

“But  please!  To  please  me!  You  can 
get  up  again.” 

“Oh,  go  to  blazes!”  he  cried,  resent- 
fully. “What  in  thunder  should  I go  to 
bed  for,  I should  like  to  know?  Have  a 
little  sense,  do!”  He  shut  his  eyes. 

He  had  never  till  then  spoken  to  her 
so  roughly. 

“Very  well,”  she  agreed,  with  soothing 
acquiescence.  His  outburst  had  not  irri- 
tated her  in  the  slightest  degree. 

In  the  kitchen,  as  she  bent  over  the 
kettle  and  the  fire,  each  object  was  sur- 
rounded by  a sort  of  halo,  like  the  moon 
in  damp  weather.  She  brushed  her  hand 
across  her  eves,  contemptuous  of  her- 
self. Then  she  ran  lightly  up-stairs  and 
searched  out  an  old  linen  garment  and 
tore  the  seams  of  it  apart.  She  crept 
back  to  the  parlor  and  peeped  in.  Louis 
had  not  moved  on  the  sofa.  His  eyes 
were  still  closed.  After  a few  seconds,  he 
said,  without  stirring: 

“I’ve  not  yet  passed  away.  I can  see 
you.” 

She  responded  with  a little  laugh, 
somewhat  forced. 

After  an  insupportable  delay  Mrs. 
Tams  reappeared,  out  of  breath.  Dr. 
Yardley  had  just  gone  out,  but  he  was 
expected  back  very  soon  and  would  then 
be  sent  down  instantly. 

Mrs.  Tams,  quite  forgetful  of  eti- 
quette, followed  Rachel,  unasked,  into 
the  parlor. 

“What?”  said  Louis,  loudly.  “Two 
of  you!  Isn’t  one  enough?” 

Mrs.  Tams  vanished. 

“Heath  took  charge  of  the  bikes,” 
Louis  murmured,  as  if  to  the  ceiling. 

Over  half  an  hour  elapsed  before  the 
gate  creaked. 

“There  he  is!”  Rachel  exclaimed,  hap- 
pily. After  having  conceived  a hundred 
different  tragic  sequels  to  the  accident, 
she  was  lifted  by  the  mere  creak  of  the 
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gate  into  a condition  of  pure  optimism, 
and  she  realized  what  a capacity  she  had 
for  secretly  being  a ninny  in  an  unex- 
pected crisis.  But  she  thought  with  sat- 
isfaction: “Anyhow,  I don’t  show  it. 
That’s  one  good  thing!”  She  was  now 

S prepared  to  take  oath  that  she  had  not 
or  one  moment  been  really  anxious 
about  Louis.  Her  demeanor,  as  she 
stated  the  case  to  the  doctor,  was  a 
masterpiece  of  tranquil  unconcern. 

Dr.  Yardley  said  that  he  was  in  a 
hurry,  that  in  fact  he  ought  to  have  been 
quite  elsewhere  at  the  time.  He  was  pre- 
occupied, and  showed  no  sympathy  with 
the  innocent  cyclist  who  had  escaped  the 
fatal  menace  of  hoofs.  When  Kachel 
offered  him  the  tom  linen,  he  silently 
disdained  it,  and,  opening  a small  bag 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  pro- 
duced therefrom  a roll  of  cotton-wool 
in  blue  paper,  and  a considerable 
quantity  of  sticking-plaster  on  a brass 
reel.  He  accepted,  nowever,  Rachel’s 
warm  water. 

“You  might  get  me  some  Condy’s 
Fluid,”  he  said,  shortly. 

She  had  none!  It  was  a terrible  lapse 
for  a capable  housewife. 

Dr.  Yardley  raised  his  eyebrows:  “No 
Condy’s  Fluid  in  the  house!” 

She  was  condemned. 

“I  do  happen  to  have  a couple  of  tab- 
lets of  Chinosol,”  he  said,  “but  I wanted 
to  keep  them  in  reserve  for  later  in  the 
day.” 

He  threw  two  yellow  tablets  into  the 
basin  of  water. 

Then  he  laid  Louis  flat  on  the  sofa, 
asked  him  a few  questions,  and  sounded 
him  in  various  parts.  And  at  length  he 
slowly,  but  firmly,  drew  off  Mrs.  Heath’s 
bandages,  and  displayed  Louis’  head  to 
the  light. 

“Hm!”  he  exclaimed. 

Rachel  restrained  herself  from  any 
sound.  But  the  spectacle  was  ghastly. 
The  one  particle  of  comfort  in  the  dread- 
ful matter  was  that  Louis  could  not  see 
himself. 

Thenceforward  Dr.  Yardley  seemed  to 
forget  that  he  ought  to  have  been  else- 
where. Working  with  extraordinary  de- 
liberation, he  coaxed  out  of  Louis’  flesh 
sundry  tiny  stones  and  many  fragments 
of  mud,  straightened  twisted  bits  of  skin, 
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and  he  removed  other  pieces  entirely. 
He  murmured,  “ Hm !’’  at  intervals.  He 
expressed  a brief  criticism  of  the  per- 
formance of  Mrs.  Heath,  as  distinguished 
from  her  intentions.  He  also  opined  that 
the  great  Greene  might  not  perhaps  have 
succeeded  much  better  than  Mrs.  Heath, 
even  if  he  had  not  been  bilious.  When 
the  dressing  was  finished,  the  gruesome 
terror  of  Louis’  appearance  seemed  to  be 
much  increased.  The  heroic  sufferer  rose 
and  glanced  at  himself  in  the  mirror,  and 
gave  a faint  whistle. 

“Oh!  So  that’s  what  I look  like,  is  it? 
Well,  what  price  me  as  a victim  of  the 
Inquisition!’’  he  remarked. 

“I  should  advise  you  not  to  take  ex- 
ercise'just  now,  young  man,’’  said  the 
doctor.  “D’you  feel  pretty  well?’’ 

“Pretty  well,”  answered  Louis,  and 
sat  down. 

In  the  lobby  the  doctor,  once  more  in 
a hurry,  said  to  Rachel: 

“Better  get  him  quietly  to  bed.  The 
wounds  are  not  serious,  but  he’s  had  a 
very  severe  shock.” 

“He’s  not  marked  for  life,  is  he?” 
Rachel  asked,  anxiously. 

“I  shouldn’t  think  so,”  said  the  doc- 
tor, as  if  the  point  was  a minor  one. 
“Let  him  have  some  nourishment.  You 
can  begin  with  hot  milk — but  put  some 
water  to  it,”  he  added  when  he  was 
half-way  down  the  steps. 

As  Rachel  re-entered  the  parlor  she 
said  to  herself:  “I  shall  just  have  to  get 
him  to  bed  somehow,  whatever  he  says! 
If  he’s  unpleasant  he  must  be  unpleas- 
ant, that’s  all.” 

And  she  hardened  her  heart.  But  im- 
mediately she  saw  him  again,  sitting  for- 
lornly in  the  chair,  with  the  whole  of  the 
left  side  of  his  face  criss-crossed  in  whit- 
ish-gray plaster,  she  was  ready  to  cry 
over  him  and  flatter  his  foolishest  whim. 
She  wanted  to  take  him  in  her  arms,  if 
he  would  but  have  allowed  her.  She  felt 
that  she  could  have  borne  his  weight  for 
hours  without  moving,  had  he  fallen 
asleep  against  her  bosom.  . . . Still,  he 
must  be  got  to  bed.  How  negligent  of 
the  doctor  not  to  have  given  the  order 
himself! 

Then  Louis  said:  "I  say!  I think  I 
may  as  well  lie  down!” 

She  was  about  to  cry  out,  “Oh,  you 
must!” 


But  she  forbore.  She  became  as  wil 
as  old  Batchgrew. 

“Do  you  think  so?”  she  answered 
doubtfully. 

“I’ve  nothing  else  particular  or. 
hand,”  he  said. 

She  knew  that  he  wanted  to  surrender 
without  appearing  to  surrender. 

“Well,’’ she  suggested,  “will  you  lie 
down  on  the  bed  for  a bit?” 

“I  think  I will.” 

“And  then  I’ll  give  you  some  hot 
milk.” 

She  dared  not  help  him  to  mount  the 
stairs,  but  she  walked  close  behind  him. 

“I  was  thinking,”  he  said  on  the  land- 
ing, “I’d  stroll  down  and  take  stock  of 
those  bicycles  later  in  the  day.  But  per- 
haps I’m  not  fit  to  be  seen.” 

She  thought:  “You  won’t  stroll  down 
later  in  the  day — I shall  see  to  that.'” 

“By  the  way,”  he  said,  “you  might 
send  Mrs.  Tams  down  to  Horrocleave’s 
to  explain  that  I sha’n’t  give  them  my 
valuable  assistance  to-day.  . . . ObJ 
Mrs.  Tams  ” — the  woman  was  just  bus- 
tling out  of  the  bedroom,  duster  in  hand 
— “will  you  toddle  down  to  the  works 
and  tell  them  I’m  not  coming?” 

“Eh,  mester!”  breathed  Mrs.  Tams 
looking  at  him.  “It’s  a mercy  it’s  no 
worse.’’ 

“Yes,”  Louis  teased  her,  “but  you  go 
and  look  at  the  basin  down-stairs,  Mrs. 
Tams.  That  ’ll  give  you  food  for 
thought.” 

Shaking  her  head,  she  smiled  at  Ra- 
chel, because  the  master  had  spirit 
enough  to  be  humorous  with  her. 

In  the  bedroom,  Louis  said:  “I  might 
be  more  comfortable  if  I took  some  of 
my  clothes  off.” 

Thereupon  he  abandoned  himself  to 
Rachel.  She  did  as  she  pleased  with  him, 
and  he  never  opposed.  Seven  bruises 
could  be  counted  on  his  left  side.  He 
permitted  himself  to  be  formally  and 
completely  put  to  bed.  He  drank  half  a 
glass  of  hot  milk,  and  then  said  that  he 
could  not  possibly  swallow  any  more. 
Everything  had  been  done  that  ought  to 
be  done  and  that  could  be  done.  And 
Rachel  kept  assuring  herself  that  there 
was  not  the  least  cause  for  anxiety.  She 
also  told  herself  that  she  had  been  a 
ninny  once  that  morning,  and  that  once 
was  enough.  Nevertheless,  she  remained 
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apprehensive,  and  her  apprehensions  in- 
creased. It  was  Louis’  unnatural  man- 
ageableness that  disturbed  her. 

And  when,  about  three  hours  later,  he 
murmured,  “Old  girl,  I feel  pretty  bad,” 
“I  knew  it,”  she  said  to  herself. 

His  complaint  was  like  a sudden  thun- 
derclap in  her  ears,  after  long  faint  rum- 
blings of  a storm. 

Toward  tea-time  she  decided  that  she 
must  send  for  the  doctor  again.  Louis 
indeed  demanded  the  doctor.  He  said 
that  he  was  very  ill.  His  bruised  limbs 
and  his  damaged  face  caused  him  a cer- 
tain amount  of  pain.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  pain  that  frightened  him,  but  a 

feneral  and  profound  sensation  of  illness. 

le  could  describe  no  symptoms.  There 
were  indeed  no  symptoms  save  the  ebb- 
ing of  vitality.  He  said  he  had  never  in 
his  life  felt  as  he  felt  then.  His  appear- 
ance confirmed  the  statement.  The  look 
of  his  eyes  was  tragic.  His  hands  were 
pale.  His  agonized  voice  was  extremely 
distressing  to  listen  to.  The  bandages 
heightened  the  whole  sinister  effect. 
Dusk  shadowed  the  room.  Rachel  lit 
the  gas  and  drew  the  blinds.  But  in  a 
few  moments  Louis  complained  of  the 
light,  and  she  had  to  lower  the  jet. 

The  sounds  of  the  return  of  Mrs.  Tams 
could  be  heard  below.  Mrs.  Tams  had 
received  instructions  to  bring  the  doctor 
back  with  her,  but  Rachel’s  ear  caught 
no  sign  of  the  doctor.  She  went  out  to 
the  head  of  the  stairs.  The  doctor  simply 
must  be  there.  It  was  not  conceivable 
that-when  summoned  he  should  be  “out” 
twice  in  one  day,  but  so  it  was.  Mrs. 
Tams,  whispering  darkly  from  the  dim 
foot  of  the  stairs,  said  that  Mrs.  Yardley 
hoped  that  he  would  be  in  shortly,  but 
could  not  be  sure. 

“What  am  I to  do?”  thought  Rachel. 
“This  is  a crisis.  Everything  depends 
on  me.  What  shall  I do?  Shall  I send 
for  another  doctor  ?”  She  decided  to  risk 
the  chances  and  wait.  It  would  be  too 
absurd  to  have  two  doctors  in  the  house. 
What  would  people  say  of  her  and  of 
Louis  if  the  rumor  ran  that  she  had  lost 
her  head  and  filled  the  house  with  doc- 
tors when  the  case  had  no  real  gravity? 
People  would  say  that  she  was  very 
young  and  inexperienced,  and  a freshly 
married  wife,  and  so  on.  And  Rachel 
hated  to  be  thought  young  or  freshly 


married.  Besides,  another  doctor  might 
be  “out”  too.  And  further,  the  case 
could  not  be  truly  serious.  Of  course,  if 
afterward  it  did  prove  to  be  serious,  she 
would  never  forgive  herself. 

“ He’ll  be  here  soon,”  she  said,  cheer- 
fully, to  Louis  in  the  bedroom. 

“If  he  isn’t — ” moaned  Louis,  and 
stopped. 

She  gave  him  some  brandy,  against  his 
will.  Then,  taking  his  wrist  to  feel  it, 
she  felt  his  fingers  close  on  her  wrist,  as 
if  for  aid.  And  she  sat  thus  on  the  bed 
holding  his  hand  in  the  gloom  of  the 
lowered  gas. 

His  weakness  and  his  dependence  on 
her  gave  her  a feeling  of  kind  superiority. 
And  also  her  own  physical  well-being 
was  such  that  she  could  not  help  conde- 
scending toward  him.  She  cared  for  him 
as  she  might  have  cared  for  a trustful, 
helpless  little  dog.  She  thought  a great 
deal  about  him;  she  longed  ardently  to 
be  of  assistance  to  him;  she  had  an  acute 
sense  of  her  responsibility  and  her  duty. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  that,  her  brain 
was  perhaps  chiefly  occupied  with  her- 
self and  her  own  attitude  toward  exist- 
ence. She  became  mentally  and  imag- 
inatively active  to  an  intense  degree. 
She  marveled  at  existence  as  she  had 
never  marveled  before,  and  while  seem- 
ing suddenly  to  understand  it  better  she 
was  far  more  than  ever  baffled  by  it. 
Was  it  credible  that  the  accident  of  a 
lad  losing  control  of  a horse  could  have 
such  huge  and  awful  consequences  on 
two  persons  utterly  unconnected  with 
the  lad?  A few  seconds  sooner,  a few 
seconds  later — and  naught  would  have 
occurred  to  Louis,  but  he  must  needs  be 
at  exactly  a certain  spot  at  exactly  a 
certain  instant,  with  the  result  that  now 
she  was  in  torture!  If  this,  if  that,  if  the 
other — Louis  would  have  been  well  and 
ay  at  that  very  moment,  instead  of  a 
roken  organism  humiliated  on  a bed 
and  clinging  to  her  like  a despairing 
child. 

The  rapidity  and  variety  of  events  in 
her  life  again  startled  her,  and  once  more 
she  went  over  them.  The  disappearance 
of  the  bank-notes  was  surely  enough  in 
itself.  But  on  the  top  of  that  fell  the 
miracle  of  her  love-affair.  Her  marriage 
was  like  a dream  of  romance  to  her. 
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untrue,  incredible.  Then  there  was  the 
terrific  episode  of  Julian  on  the  previous 
night.  One  would  have  supposed  that 
after  that  the  sensationalism  of  events 
would  cease.  But,  no!  The  unforesee- 
able had  now  occurred,  something  which 
reduced  all  else  to  mere  triviality. 

And  yet  what  had  in  fact  occurred? 
Acquaintances,  in  recounting  her  story, 
would  say  that  she  had  married  her 
mistress’s  nephew,  that  there  had  been 
trouble  between  Louis  and  Julian  about 
some  bank-notes,  and  that  Louis  had 
had  a bicycle  accident.  Naught  more! 
A most  ordinary  chronicle!  And  if  he 
died  now,  they  would  say  that  Louis  had 
died  within  a month  of  the  wedding  and 
how  sad  it  was!  Husbands  indubita- 
bly do  die,  young  wives  indubitably  are 
transformed  into  widows — a daily  event, 
indeed ! . . . She  seemed  to  perceive  the 
deep,  hidden,  meaning  of  life.  There 
were  three  Rachels  in ' her — one  who 
pitied  Louis,  one  who  pitied  herself,  and 
one  who  looked  on  and  impartially  com- 

Erehended.  The  last  was  scarcely  un- 
appy — only  fervently  absorbed  in  the 
prodigious  wonder  of  the  hour. 

“Can’t  you  do  anything?”  Louis  mur- 
mured. 

“If  Dr.  Yardley  doesn’t  come  quick, 
I shall  send  for  some  other  doctor,”  she 
said,  with  decision. 

He  sighed. 

“ Better  send  for  a lawyer  at  the  same 
time,”  he  said. 

“A  lawyer.” 

“Yes.  You  know  I’ve  not  made  my 
will.” 

“Oh,  Louis!  Please  don’t  talk  like 
that!  I can’t  bear  to  hear  you.” 

“You’ll  have  to  hear  worse  things 
than  that,”  he  said,  pettishly,  loosing 
her  hand.  “I’ve  got  to  have  a solicitor 
here.  Later  on  you’ll  probably  be  only 
too  glad  that  I had  enough  common- 
sense  to  send  for  a solicitor.  Somebody 
must  have  a little  common-sense.  I ex- 
pect you’d  better  send  for  Lawton.  . . . 
Oh!  It’s  Friday  afternoon — he’ll  have 
left  early  for  his  week-end  golf,  I bet.” 
This  last  discovery  seemed  to  exhaust 
his  courage. 

In  another  minute  the  doctor,  cheer- 
ful and  energetic,  was  actually  in  the 
room  and  the  gas  brilliant.  He  gazed  at 
an  exanimate  Louis,  made  a few  in- 


quiries and  a few  observations  of  his 
own,  gave  some  brief  instructions,  and 
departed.  The  day  was  in  truth  one  of 
his  busy  days. 

He  seemed  surprised  when  Rachel 
softly  called  to  him  on  the  stairs. 

“ 1 suppose  everything’s  all  right.  Doc- 
tor?” 

“Yes,”  said  he,  casually.  “He’ll  feel 
mighty  queer  for  a few  days.  That’s 
all” 

“Then  there’s  no  danger?” 

“Certainly  not.” 

“But  he  thinks  he’s  dying.” 

Dr.  Yardley  smiled  carelessly. 

“And  do  you?  . . . He’s  no  more 
dying  than  I am.  That’s  only  the  effect 
of  the  shock.  Didn’t  I tell  you  this 
morning?  You  probably  won’t  be  able 
to  stop  him  just  yet  from  thinking  he’s 
dying — it  is  a horrid  feeling — but  you 
needn’t  think  so  yourself,  Mrs.  Fores.” 
He  smiled. 

“Oh,  Doctor,”  she  burst  out,  “you 
don’t  know  how  you’ve  relieved  me!” 

“You’ll  excuse  me  if  I fly  away,”  said 
Dr.  Yardley,  calmly.  “There’s  a crowd 
of  insurance  patients  waiting  for  me  at 
the  surgery.” 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  Rachel  was 
awakened  by  Louis’  appeal.  She  was  so 
profoundly  asleep  that  for  a few  mo- 
ments she  could  not  recall  what  it  was 
that  had  happened  during  the  previous 
day  to  cause  her  anxiety. 

After  the  visit  of  the  doctor,  Louis’ 
moral  condition  had  apparently  im- 

E roved.  He  had  affected  to  be  displeased 
y the  doctor’s  air  of  treating  his  case  as 
though  it  was  deprived  of  all  importance. 

He  had  said  that  the  doctor  had  failed 
to  grasp  his  case.  He  had  stated  broadly 
that  in  these  days  of  state  health  insur- 
ance all  doctors  were  too  busy  and  too 
wealthy  to  be  of  assistance  to  private 
patients  capable  of  paying  their  bills  in 
the  old  gentlemanly  fashion.  But  his 
remarks  had  not  been  without  a touch 
of  facetiousness  in  their  wilful  disgust. 
And  the  mere  tone  of  his  voice  proved 
that  he  felt  better.  To  justify  his  previ- 
ous black  pessimism  he  had  of  course 
been  obliged  to  behave  in  a certain  man- 
ner (well  known  among  patients  who 
have  been  taking  themselves  too  seri- 
ously), and  Rachel  had  understood  and 
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excused.  She  would  have  been  ready, 
indeed,  to  excuse  far  worse  extrava- 
gances than  any  that  could  have  oc- 
curred to  the  fancy  of  a nature  so  polite 
and  ^benevolent  as  that  of  Louis;  for, 
in  order  to  atone  for  her  silly  schoolgirl- 
ishness,  she  had  made  a compact  with 
herself  to  be  an  angel  and  a serpent 
simultaneously  for  the  entire  remainder 
of  her  married  life. 

Then  Mrs.  Tams  had  come  in,  from 
errands  of  marketing,  with  a copy  of  the 
early  special  of  the  Signal,  containing  a 
description  of  the  accident.  Mrs.  Tams 
had  never  before  bought  such  a thing  as 
a newspaper,  but  an  acquaintance  of 
hers  who  ‘‘stood  the  market”  with  tripe 
and  chitterlings  had  told  her  that  Mr. 
Fores  was  “in”  the  Signal,  and  accord- 
ingly she  had  bravely  stopped  a newsboy 
in  the  street  and  made  the  purchase. 
To  Rachel  she  pointed  out  the  paragraph 
with  pride,  and,  to  please  her  and  divert 
Louis,  Rachel  had  introduced  the  news- 

Kaper  into  the  bedroom.  The  item  was 
eaded  “Runaway  Horses  in  Burslev 
Market-Place.  Providential  Escape.” 
It  spoke  of  Mr.  Louis  Fores’  remarkable 
skill  and  presence  of  mind  in  swerving 
away  with  two  bicycles.  It  said  that 
Mr.  Louis  Fores  was  an  accomplished 
cyclist,  and  that  after  a severe  snaking 
Mr.  Louis  Fores  drove  home  in  a taxicab 
“apparently  little  the  worse,  save  for 
facial  contusions,  for  his  perilous  adven- 
ture.” Lastly,  it  said  that  a representa- 
tive of  the.  Midland  Railway  had  “ as- 
sured our  representative  that  the  horses 
were  not  the  property  of  the  Midland 
Railway.”  Louis  had  sardonically  re- 
peated the  phrase  “apparently  little  the 
worse,”  murmuring  it  with  his  eyes  shut. 
He  had  said, “I  wish  they  could  see  me.” 
Still  he  had  made  no  further  mention  of 
sending  for  a solicitor.  He  had  taken  a 
little  food  and  a little  drink.  He  had 
asked  Rachel  when  she  meant  to  go  to 
bed.  And  at  length  Rachel,  having  first 
arranged  food  for  use  in  the  night,  and 
fixed  a sheet  of  note-paper  on  the  gas- 
bracket as  a screen  between  the  gas  and 
Louis,  had  undressed  and  got  into  bed, 
and  gone  off  into  a heavy  slumber  with 
a mind  comparatively  free. 

In  response  to  his  confusing  summons, 
she  stumbled  to  her  peignoir  and  slipped 
it  on. 


“Yes,  dear?”  she  spoke  softly. 

“I  couldn’t  bear  it  any  longer,”  said 
the  voice  of  Louis.  “ I just  had  to  waken 
you.” 

She  raised  the  gas,  and  her  eyes 
blinked  as  she  stared  at  him.  His  bed- 
clothes were  horribly  disarranged. 

“Are  you  in  pain  ?”  she  asked,  smooth- 
ing the  blankets. 

“No.  But  I’m  so  ill.  I — I don’t 
want  to  frighten  you — ” 

“The  doctor  said  you’d  feel  ill.  It’s 
the  shock,  you  know.” 

She  stroked  his  hand.  He  did  indubi- 
tably look  very  ill.  His  appearance  of 
woe,  despair,  and  dreadful  apprehension 
was  pitiable  in  the  highest  degree.  With 
a gesture  of  intense  weariness  he  declined 
food,  nor  could  she  persuade  him  to  take 
anything  whatever. 

“You’ll  be  ever  so  much  better  to- 
morrow. I’ll  sit  up  with  you.  You  were 
bound  to  feel  worse  in  the  night.” 

“It’s  more  than  shock  that  I’ve  got,” 
he  muttered.  “I  say,  Rachel,  it’s  all  up 
with  me.  I know  I’m  done  for.  You’ll 
have  to  do  the  best  you  can.” 

The  notion  shot  through  her  head  that 
possibly,  after  all,  the  doctor  might  have 
misjudged  the  case.  Suppose  Louis 
were  to  die  in  the  night?  Suppose  the 
morning  found  her  a widow  ? The  world 
was  full  of  the  strangest  happenings. 
. . . Then  she  was  herself  again  and  im- 
movably cheerful  in  her  secret  heart. 
She  thought:  “I  can  go  through  worse 
nights  than  this.  One  night,  some  time 
in  the  future,  either  he  will  really  be  dy- 
ing or  I shall.  This  night  is  nothing.” 
And  she  held  his  hand,  and  sat  in  her  old 
lace  on  his  bed.  The  room  was  chilly, 
he  decided  that  in  five  minutes  she 
would  light  the  gas-stove,  and  also  make 
some  tea  with  the  spirit-lamp.  She 
would  have  tea  whether  he  still  refused 
or  not.  His  watch  on  the  night-table 
showed  half-past  two.  In  about  an  hour 
the  dawn  would  be  commencing.  She 
felt  that  she  had  reserves  of  force  against 
any  contingency. 

Then  he  said,  “I  say,  Rachel.” 

He  was  too  ill  to  call  her  “ Louise.” 

“I  shall  make  some  tea  soon,”  she 
answered. 

He  went  on:  “You  remember  about 
that  missing  money  — I mean  before 
auntie  died.  You  remember — ” 
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“Don’t  talk  about  that,  dear,”  she  in- 
terrupted him,  eagerly.  “Why  should 
you  bother  about  that  now?” 

In  one  instant  those  apparently  ex- 
haustless reserves  of  moral  force  seemed 
to  have  ebbed  away.  She  had  imagined 
herself  equal  to  any  contingency,  and 
now  there  loomed  a contingency  which 
made  her  quail. 

“I’ve  got  to  talk  about  that,”  he  said 
in  his  weak  and  desperate  voice.  His 
bruised  head  was  hollowed  into  the  pil- 
low, and  he  stared  monotonously  at  the 
ceiling,  upon  which  the  paper  screen  of 
the  gas  threw  a great  trembling  shadow. 
“ That’s  why  I wakened  you.  You  don’t 
know  what  the  inside  of  my  brain’s  like. 
. . . Why  did  you  say  to  them  you 
found  the  scullery  door  open  that  night? 
You  know  perfectly  well  it  wasn’t  open.’ 


[to  be  continued] 


She  could  scarcely  speak. 

“I  — I — Louis,  don’t  talk  about 
that  now.  You’re  too  ill,”  she  im- 
plored. 

“ I know  why  you  said  it.” 

“ Be  quiet!”  she  said,  sharply,  and  her 
voice  broke. 

But  he  continued  in  the  same  tone: 

“You  made  up  that  tale  about  the 
scullery  door  because  you  guessed  I’d 
collared  the  money  and  you  wanted  to 
save  me  from  being  suspected.  Well,  I 
did  collar  the  money!  Now  I’ve  told 
you!” 

She  burst  into  a sob,  and  her  head 
dropped  onto  his  body. 

“Louis!”  she  cried,  passionately,  amid 
her  sobs.  “Why  ever  did  you  tell  me? 
You’ve  ruined  everything  now.  Every- 
thing!’ 


A White  Night 

BY  LOUISE  COLLIER  WILLCOX 

1AST  night  I saw  the  moon  swung  high 
Above  a silver  lake; 

The  shores  leaned  close  and  seemed  to  sigh 
For  all  that  beauty’s  sake. 

The  little  hills  were  faint  and  still, 

They  dared  not  draw  a breath, 

Lest  it  should  be  the  white  moon’s  will 
To  stab  them  sheer  to  death 


With  love.  The  silence  spread  so  still 
It  circled  far  and  wide, 

My  heart  turned  sudden  old  and  chill 
Beneath  that  flowing  tide. 


The  stars  turned  pale  to  see  their  night 
Forgetful  and  untrue; 

Would  Death,  Life’s  piteous  Acolyte, 
Had  stooped  to  stab  me  too! 
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BY  EDWARD  5.  MARTIN 


E know  what  she  was,  or 
can  find  out  if  we  read 
in  the  right  places.  We 
think  we  know  what 
she  is,  though  I’m  not 
sure  we  do.  But  who 
knows  what  she  is  going 
to  be?  Who  can  forecast  the  coming 
woman?  Who  knows  how  far  the 
changes  now  in  process  will  extend,  or 
how  different  in  her  relation  to  life 
the  girl  of  to-day  and  to-morrow  will 
be  from  her  mother  of  yesterday  and 
to-day? 

“They  have  ceased  to  be  women  and 
have  not  yet  become  men,”  said  an 
observer  of  contemporary  women.  But 
that  is  too  sweeping.  They  have  not 
ceased  to  be  women  and  will  not;  they 
never  will  be  men  or  the  equivalent  of 
men.  Women  they  are;  women  they 
will  continue  to  be;  more  womanly  be- 
cause freer  to  develop;  more  various; 
more  efficient;  shaping  life  with  a less 
restricted  talent,  giving  to  life  out  of  a 
more  abundant  power,  but  female  to  the 
end;  not  male,  nor  finally  competitors 
with  men,  but  only  competitive  to  the 
point  of  demonstrating  the  value  of  their 
full  co-operation  in  the  affairs  of  life  and 
the  validity  of  their  purpose  to  extend  it. 

It  is  plain  enough  what  our  modem 
girls  are  reaching  for.  It  is  freedom. 
Some  of  them  think  they  want  to  vote — 
want  to  chiefly  because  the  suffrage 
looks  to  them  like  the  gateway  to  free- 
dom. Others  care  nothing  about  suf- 
frage; see  no  help  in  it,  and  many  draw- 
backs. But  these,  too,  and  just  as 
much,  want  freedom;  want  to  be,  more 
than  women  have  been,  mistresses  of 
their  own  destinies,  qualified  to  stand 
alone  if  they  must,  and  to  mend  their 
fates  if  they  come  to  need  it.  The  old 
education  trained  women  to  serve,  to 

f lease,  to  charm,  to  comfort,  to  endure. 

or  the  well-to-do  it  was  an  education 
of  “accomplishments”  imposed  upon  a 
foundation  of  literature,  languages,  and 


housewifery.  It  was  not  an  education 
to  be  rashly  disparaged,  and  it  produced 
its  quota  of  admirable  women,  the  equals 
at  ieast  in  power  and  value  of  any 
women  we  know.  It  was  an  education 
designed  to  qualify  women  to  sustain  an 
accepted  relation  to  society  and  to  men. 
It  expected  them  to  marry  and  to  be 
supported  by  men.  It  aspired  to  make 
them  worth  their  keep,  but  it  did  not 
aim  to  qualify  them  for  self-mainte- 
nance. 

The  new  education  for  girls  has  no 
quarrel  with  men,  but  it  leaves  them 
to  make  their  own  arrangements.  It 
does  not  undertake  to  provide  wives  for 
them.  It  bothers  with  men  very  little. 
Its  aim  is  to  turn  out  girls  so  far  devel- 
oped mentally,  and  so  trained  and  in- 
structed, that  they  can  make  their  own 
choices  in  the  world,  can  earn  their  own 
livings  if  they  wish  or  if  they  must,  can 
take  a man  if  one  that  suits  them  offers, 
can  tum  all  men  away  for  as  long  as  they 
will  and  still  contrive  for  themselves  a 
life  of  activity  and  employment.  The 
new  education  aims  to  give  to  girls  such 
an  equipment  as  will  relieve  them  of  the 
need  to  marry  for  a living.  That  is  no 
more  than  to  start  them  on  the  same 
level  with  the  men,  and  that  is  no  more 
than  fair.  A man  that  must  marry  for 
support  is  rated  as  rather  a pitiable 
figure.  A young  woman  who  must  marry 
for  support  is  not  in  so  much  better  a 
case  as  we  have  been  used  to  think.  For 
support  that  one  buys  with  one’s  life  is 
dear  bought,  and  should  be  a good  arti- 
cle, and  every  one  knows  that  famine 
prices  are  high,  and  that  who  would 
make  good  bargains  must  see  to  it  not 
to  be  pinched  by  need. 

Moreover,  in  marrying  it  is  often  an 
advantage  to  be  able  to  bide  one’s  time. 
The  best  and  safest  man  to  marry,  all 
things  considered,  seems  to  be  one  who 
works  for  his  living,  and  such  are 
seldom  able  to  marry  young.  To  wait 
for  a man  may  be  a hazardous  adven- 
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ture,  but  there  are  men  worth  waiting 
for;  and  to  be  so  little  the  mistress  of 
one’s  fate  as  not  to  dare  to  wait  for  a 
man  of  one’s  heart  is  to  be  in  a fix  at 
least  as  hazardous  as  the  other.  Every 
marriage  is  more  or  less  a woman’s  ex- 
periment with  a man  to  see  what  she  can 
make  of  him,  and  of  course  there  are 
men  whom  women,  trained  in  self-help 
and  self  - support  and  self  - possession, 
may  fairly  take  a chance  on,  whom 
women  more  inured  to  the  dependent 
life  should  hardly  risk.  To  have  in  one 
a trained  capacity  for  self-support  is  like 
having  a fortune.  A girl  so  qualified 
can  marry  more  for  company  and  less 
for  maintenance  than  one  completely 
dependent  on  a husband’s  efficiency  as  a 
money-getter. 

But  with  getting  girls  married  the 
modem  education  has  not  much  to  do, 
and  is  not  good  at  it.  The  best  one  can 
say  for  it  is  that  there  are  some  impor- 
tant compensations  for  its  ineptitudes. 
We  do  not  count  on  education  as  a means 
of  getting  people  married,  whether  they 
are  men  or  women.  We  rely  on  instinct 
for  that,  expecting  a sufficient  propor- 
tion of  the  people  to  marry  because,  as 
Doctor  Watts  said,  “it  is  their  nature 
to.”  At  present  the  rule  is,  both  for 
men  and  women,  that  the  more  we  edu- 
cate them  the  less  they  marry  and  the 
fewer  children  they  have.  The  most 
favorable  years  for  marrying  are  those 
before  you  know  better;  and  for  girls, 
during  those  years,  the  new  education 
butts  in  with  an  employment.  Still,  they 
can  marry  when  they  get  ready,  if  they 
choose,  and  if  they  are  satisfied  with 
any  of  the  available  men. 

But  will  they  choose? 

The  trained  and  educated  young 
woman  has  an  alternative  to  marriage 
which  still  in  the  middle  twenties  may 
look  very  good  to  her.  She  has  had  her 
freedom.  Of  course  she  has  liked  it. 
She  will  not  give  it  up,  not  any  of  it, 
except  under  strong  inducement.  For 
love,  if  it  catches  her  violently,  she  will 
give  up  anj'thing,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  for  people  in  love  are  seldom  nice 
in  weighing  costs;  but  so  long  as  her 
wits  are  about  her  she  will  look  hard  at 
possible  marriage,  and  if  its  restraints 
look  too  formidable,  will  shoo  it  away. 
The  modem  woman  has  no  mind  to 


become  a property.  It  is  no  part  of  her 
intention  to  belong  to  any  man  except 
in  so  far  as  she  gives  herself.  The  mar- 
riage that  is  attractive  to  her  is  the  one 
that  spells  freedom — that  opens  doors 
to  her  rather  than  shuts  them: 

That  is  natural  and  as  it  should  be, 
but  it  makes  one  wonder  what  the  com- 
ing woman — the  woman  now  in  making, 
and  her  successors — will  make  of  mar- 
riage. The  successful  marriages  are  very 
well  as  they  are,  but  it  seems  as  though 
the  less  successful  ones  and  the  fail- 
ures might  be  bettered.  The  remedy  for 
them  now  is  divorce,  and  goodness  knows 
it  is  freely  applied.  But  it  is  a distaste- 
ful remedy,  and  no  better  regarded  than 
it  deserves  to  be,  and  it  is  still  looked 
upon  as  desperate  by  most  self-respect- 
ing people. 

Will  the  terrors  and  distresses  of  an 
unsatisfactory  marriage  be  lessened  for 
the  coming  woman  ? Will  there  be  more 
of  life  left  for  the  woman  whose  husband 
fails  her  than  there  is  now?  There  may 
be,  and  with  no  loss  to  morals  and  no 
weakening  of  marriage.  Where  a mar- 
riage is  strong  it  is  strong  by  internal 
coherence,  not  by  external  compulsions. 

It  may  be  that  if  less  were  expected  of 
wives  more  would  be  realized.  You  can 
et  along  with  almost  any  hindrance, 
andicap,  or  misfortune  if  life  is  only 
interesting  enough.  It  is  when  life  is 
dull  and  idle  and  unprofitable  that  the 
pinch  of  the  shoe  becomes  intolerable. 
But  the  great  agent  in  making  life  inter- 
esting is  exertion.  To  drive  hard  at 
something  takes  one  out  of  oneself  and 
leaves  one  only  spare  moments  for  de- 
pression, instead  of  the  solid  hours. 
The  man  who  marries  a shrew  or  a trifler 
can  lose  himself  in  work  and  perhaps 
accomplish  great  things.  The  woman 
whose  husband  is  not  worth  more  than 
a fraction  of  her  thoughts,  seldom  has 
adequate  outside  occupations.  If  she 
has  children — enough  children — that,  to 
be  sure,  is  a great  resource,  provided 
she  has  due  means  and  a fair  chance 
with  them,  but  somehow  she  is  entitled 
to  a fuller  life  than  one  whose  sole 
interest  is  her  husband. 

There  are  husbands,  to  be  sure,  whose 
service  is  perfect  freedom,  since  that  is 
but  imperfect  freedom  which  has  no 
duties;  but  the  general  run  of  husbands 
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are  not  so  nearly  of  that  high  quality  but 
that  the  business  of  living  with  them 
may  be  profitably  diversified  by  other 
lawful  interests  in  life.  There  ought  to 
be  some  better  alternative  for  a woman 
whose  husband  is  inadequate  than  to 
take  up  with  another  man.  There  are 
better  alternatives — lots  of  them;  and 
one  result  of  the  contemporary  effort  to 
educate  all  the  girls  should  be  to  qualify 
women  to  find  them.  We  don’t  expect 
every  railway  train  to  smash,  but  some 
do,  and  lo!  the  provision  of  steel  cars. 
We  don’t  expect  every  ship  to  founder, 
but  the  law  puts  life-preservers  into 
every  state-room.  We  don’t  expect 
every  marriage  to  fail,  but  a good  many 
will,  and  a good  many  more  will  only 
limp  along,  and  ability  in  a married 
woman  to  do  for  herself  and  get  for 
herself  what  her  husband  cannot  do  or 
get  for  her  is  a resource  against  despair 
and  a safeguard  of  enormous  value 
against  disaster. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  half  of 
life  belongs  to  women;  that  in  a free 
country  freedom  and  a share  in  the 
management  of  affairs  is  as  much  their 
birthright  as  it  is  the  birthright  of  men. 
Every  contract  involves  some  modifica- 
tion of  complete  freedom  of  action.  The 
marriage  contract,  whether  for  man  or 
woman,  involves  a very  great  abridg- 
ment of  it;  but  no  more  for  the  wife  than 
for  the  husband  should  it  involve  the 
merging  of  one  individuality  into  another. 
The  duties  of  administration  and  direc- 
tion that  naturally  issue  from  a success- 
ful marriage  are  ample  for  two,  and 
naturally  apportion  themselves  between 
the  man  and  the  woman.  The  man  who 
sets  himself  as  the  sole  fountain  of 
authority  in  a family  and  tries  to  consti- 
tute his  will  as  the  rule  of  life  creates  a 
cage  in  which  his  wife  and  children  must 
live  cramped  and  baffled  except  as  they 
can  break  out  of  it.  They  cannot  come 
to  their  own  in  such  an  environment 
except  by  heroic  effort.  And  so  of  the 
woman  who  tries  to  make  her  own  limi- 
tations the  measure  of  life  for  her  family: 
she  organizes  blight.  But  the  unselfish 
life  of  a fairly  wise  person,  lived  with 
courage  and  gentleness  and  vigor,  regu- 
lates and  gives  some  degree  of  order  to 
all  the  lives  that  touch  it.  It  is  lives, 
far  more  than  laws,  that  order  the  world. 
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It  is  the  courses  of  the  stars  that  give 
rules  to  astronomy,  not  the  rules  of 
astronomy  that  regulate  the  stars.  What 
one  wants  for  a woman  in  marriage  is  a 
fair  chance  to  live,  a clear  orbit  to  move 
in  according  to  the  laws  of  her  nature, 
and  not  to  be  jolting  around  misfitted 
into  her  husband’s  orbit  because  that  is 
expected  of  her. 

Of  course  our  desires  about  marriage 
are  not  going  to  be  realized  right  away, 
because  the  general  run  of  us,  men  and 
women,  are  so  faulty.  We  have  only  a 
little  sense,  at  best,  and  are  apt  to  come 
to  most  of  that  rather  late  in  life  and 
after  we  have  duly  made  our  mistakes 
for  the  lack  of  it.  But  after  all,  society 
does  not  depend  entirely  for  its  pros- 
perity upon  the  sense  of  its  individual 
members  at  any  given  time.  It  goes  a 
very  great  deal  by  tradition  and  custom. 
People  try  to  do  what  is  expected  of 
them  and  will  win  for  them  the  approval 
of  their  fellows.  We  cannot  hope  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  marriageable 
young  people  will  ever  be  very  wise 
marriers  or  do  as  well  by  one  another  as 
they  should,  or  insure  to  one  another  all 
the  freedom  that  is  compatible  with 
the  successful  fulfilment  of  the  marriage 
contract.  But  a good  deal  can  be  done 
in  modifying  the  standard  of  expectation 
about  the  obligations  of  the  married,  and 
bringing  them  up  to  date,  so  that  they 
will  correspond  with  practice  in  the  most 
successful  families,  and  fit,  not  the  con- 
ditions of  life  and  the  habits  of  educa- 
tion in  Egypt  before  the  flood,  or  in  early 
Greece,  or  Rome,  or  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
or  even  in  Squire  Western’s  time,  but 
this  present  day  when  all  the  girls  go 
to  school,  and  many  go  to  college,  and 
the  click  of  the  typewriter  is  heard  in 
the  land,  and  more  fingers  of  women 
play  on  the  cash-register  than  ever 
thumped  pianos.  The  education  of  girls 
that  fits  them  for  independent  life 
widens  the  scope  of  their  expectations 
and  increases  their  demands  on  life. 
They  are  harder  to  satisfy,  and  that 
makes  against  marriage.  But  they  gain 
increased  capacity  to  win  satisfactions 
for  themselves,  and  that  should  make 
for  marriage  by  diminishing  its  hazards. 
The  object  of  the  new  education  in  its 
relation  to  marriage  is  not  to  make  life 
so  interesting  to  women  that  they  can 
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get  along  without  men,  but  rather  to 
make  life  so  interesting,  and  to  make 
them  so  resourceful,  that  they  can  get 
along  with  men.  If  we  can  arrange  for 
women  that  they  shall  be  thoroughly 
interested  in  the  scheme  of  creation  and 
heartily  involved  in  making  its  details 
work  out,  we  shall  have  done  as  much 
as'  is  compatible  with  the  continued 
existence  of  men  and  the  need  of  limiting 
women  to  one  man  at  a time  in  marriage. 

All  this  sounds  too  much,  perhaps,  as 
though  all  the  married  people  were  eager 
to  break  bonds.  The  fallacy  of  that 
assumption  must  be  evident  to  any  one 
who  looks  about.  Most  marriages  seem 
to  succeed,  and  even  in  our  country  of 
easy  divorce  nine-tenths  or  more  of 
them  still  hold. 

In  France,  women  seem,  in  the  main, 
to  be  pretty  well  contented  and  to  be 
fairly  in  possession  of  their  share  of  life. 
Superficial  inspection  of  that  country 
gives  the  impression  that  their  hold  is 
strong  in  the  direction  of  the  details  of 
life;  that  they  share  both  the  drudgery 
and  the  pleasures  of  life  in  a closer  and 
fairer  association  with  their  men  than  is 
usual  in  most  other  countries.  One  sees 
them  working  in  the  fields,  but  the 
impression  gained  is  that  they  are  work- 
ing, not  as  agricultural  drudges,  but  as 
farmers.  One  sees  them  in  the  Paris 
markets,  busied  even  more  than  their 
men  are  about  the  trading  in  all  sorts 
of  products  of  farm  and  garden.  One 
sees  them  at  noon,  at  breakfast,  still 
with  their  men,  in  the  open  air,  on  the 
sidewalks  of  Paris,  and  in  the  late  after- 
noon and  in  the  evening,  domesticating 
the  cafes.  I have  heard  that  Napoleon, 
when  proceedings  grew  urgent  with  him, 
issued  an  edict  that  the  young  women 
of  France  should  be  taught  bookkeeping 
and  the  management  of  business;  they 
must  attend,  he  said,  to  that  part  of 
life.  The  young  men  he  needed  for  his 
wars.  From  that,  I am  told,  dates  the 
ascendency  of  Frenchwomen  in  a great 
part  of  retail  business,  hotel-keeping, 
small  shopkeeping,  marketing,  and  the 
like,  which  is  so  marked  that — as  my 
informant  put  it — the  women  are  the 
managers  and  the  men  their  porters. 
All  that  is  very  significant,  and  helps 
one  to  understand  why  there  are  no 
militant  suffragists  in  France,  and  why 


the  whole  suffrage  movement  seems  to 
lag  there.  If  suffrage  appeals  to  women 
as  a means  of  getting  their  share  of  life, 
it  is  natural  that  if  they  have  their  share 
already  the  appeal  of  the  suffragists 
should  fail  to  move  them. 

In  England  the  situation  is  not  so 
good.  Millions  of  Englishwomen  live  as 
nearly  contented  as  they  hope  to  be  in 
this  world  and  will  not  move  for  any 
general  disturbance.  But  the  proportion 
of  women  who  are  not,  and  ought  not  to 
be,  content  is  too  large.  There  are  two 
million  more  women  than  men  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  means  two  million  women 
cheated  out  of  their  natural  birthright 
and  dominion  and  left  with  very  little 
chance  to  right  their  condition.  Out  of 
that  great  company  of  the  unmated 
women  and  their  sympathizers  comes 
the  fierce  and  reasonable  demand  for  a 
fuller  life  which  makes  the  disturbance 
so  acute  in  England.  The  details  of  that 
disturbance  may  be  ever  so  unreason- 
able and  wrong,  but  so  far  as  the  dis- 
turbance is  founded  on  a scarcity  of 
men,  it  has  a basis  which  no  man  can 
afford  to  disregard.  If  two  million 
Englishwomen  should  live  hopelessly  un- 
husbanded without  complaint,  it  would 
argue  that  man  is  very  much  less  impor- 
tant a factor  in  British  civilization  than 
folks  have  been  used  to  think.  He  is 
important,  and  especially  to  women. 
Militant  suffragism  is  not  .the  only  con- 
spicuous evidence  of  that,  for  is  not  the 
biggest  and  most  gorgeous  monument  in 
London  a monument  to  a good  husband  ? 
And  at  the  top  of  it  is  a tall  gold  cross, 
which  properly  belongs  on  every  good 
husband’s  monument,  and  equally  on 
that  of  every  good  wife.  For  it  is  not 
wholly  by  self-assertion  that  man  and 
woman  live  harmoniously  together. 

Whatever  strength  the  new  education 
develops  in  woman  she  will  hardly  better 
her  state  much  by  using  it  to  browbeat 
man.  Nor  is  that  use  of  it  to  be  ex- 
pected. It  is  the  people  doubtful  of  their 
strength  who  use  it  violently,  the  people 
doubtful  of  their  place  who  are  jealous 
in  their  tenure  of  it.  But  with  strength 
goes  patience;  with  freedom  tranquil- 
lity; and  out  of  intelligence,  guided  but 
not  cramped,  comes  the  unterrified  com- 
prehension of  life  that  practises  to  heal 
all  pain. 
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The  House  With  the  Tower 

BY  ALICE  BROWN 


HEN  Nancy  Mills  in- 
herited the  little  old- 
fashioned  house  from 
her  uncle  in  Barlow,  she 
felt  very  rich  indeed. 
That  a sum  of  money 
came  with  it  was  of  less 
le  house  stood  for  all  the 
things  she  had  lacked  since  her  mother 
died  and  left  her  to  support  herself  and 
build  up,  if  she  might,  some  sort  of 
possible  life.  Nancy  worked  in  the 
needle  - factory,  and  had  only  money 
enough  to  board;  but  on  Sunday  after- 
noons she  and  a mate  or  two  from  the 


what  was  coming.  And  as  she  went 
along  the  road,  feeling  like  a stranger  to 
herself,  a lost,  unhappy  creature  who 
was  to  have  no  mother,  she  came  to  the 
house  with  the  tower.  It  was  a bright 
spring  day  with  a tremble  of  green  in 
the  air,  and  there  was  a party  of  people 
on  the  lawn.  They  were  dressed  in 
pinks  and  blues,  and  children  in  white 
were  fluttering  about  like  moths,  and 
there  was  laughter,  and  once  a song 
sung  by  the  children  while  some  one 
played  a mandolin.  Nancy,  from  the 
blackness  of  her  grief,  stood  in  the  road 
and  stared.  It  looked  to  her  like  Par- 


factory  would  go  to  walk,  and  she,  when 
she  could  choose  the  way,  always  took 
the  road  to  the  sea.  She  was  half  a 
wild  creature,  she  thought,  because  she 
loved  the  touch  of  the  winds  and  the 
salt  on  her  cheeks  far  more  than  the 
other  girls  loved  even  the  walk  through 
the  town  where  they  could  comment  on 
owns  and  hats.  The  girls  laughed  at 
er  for  being  such  a dull  little  thing  as 
to  choose  outdoors  rather  than  people, 
and  invariably  on  the  Sunday  walk  to 
the  sea  they  laughed  the  more  because 
she  always  wanted  to  stop  before  the 
great  gray  house  with  the  mansard  roof 
and  the  tower,  well  out  upon  the  Atlan- 
tic road.  Nancy  never  knew  why  she 
so  loved  that  house.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  the  first  time  she  had  seen  it 
was  the  week  she  and  her  mother  had 
come  here  to  work  in  the  needle-factory, 
her  mother  very  tired  and  short  of 
breath,  and  Nancy  had  insisted  on  her 
seeing  a doctor  before  ever  she  went  into 
the  mill  at  all.  The  doctor  had  not 
said  very  much  on  their  visit  to  him,  but 
he  had  afterward  come  to  see  them  and 
found  Nancy  alone;  and  then  he  had 
told  her  that  her  mother  must  shortly  die. 

Nancy  ran  out  of  the  house  and  left 
him  there,  and,  not  heeding  where  she 
went,  sped  along  the  road  to  the  sea. 
She  felt  she  could  not  meet  her  mother’s 
eyes  until  she  had  got  a little  used  to 


adise,  a scene  all  beauty  inhabited  by 
creatures  without  care.  She  felt  no 
envy  of  them,  only  a pathetic  wonder 
that  happiness  like  this  could  be  in  a 
world  where  evil  news  swoops  down  so 
suddenly.  And  ever  after  she  carried 
in  her  memory  the  picture  of  the  house 
with  the  tower;  and  whenever  she  looked 
at  it  her  heart  lifted  a little  because,  in 
one  place,  at  least,  was  Paradise.  It 
never  seemed  to  her  that  ill  news  could 
shadow  that  green  lawn  and  touch  the 
fluttering  raiment  of  the  happy  idlers. 
Always,  in  her  mind,  they  were  dancing 
there,  and  the  children  were  singing,  and 
even  if  they  had  to  grow  up,  other  chil- 
dren would  take  their  places. 

“If  I should  ever  have  a house,”  said 
Nancy,  “I’d  have  a tower.” 

And  now  she  had  her  house,  and  she 
was  in  the  train  going  down  to  Bar- 
low  to  live  in  it.  Nancy  had  made  her 
calculations  very  carefully.  She  had 
enough  money,  she  thought,  to  last  her 
for  at  least  five  years;  and  she  meant  to 
live  on  it  and  make  cookies  and  dig  in 
the  garden,  and  after  it  was  all  gone  she 
could  go  back  into  the  needle-factory. 
The  time  was  again  the  early  spring, 
something  like  that  day  when  she  had 
seen  the  Paradise  of  dancing  children, 
and  she  got  out  at  the  little  station  and 
walked  along  the  green-shaded  road  and 
was  very  happy.  It  was  an  unknown 
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region  to  her,  but  she  found  it  beautiful, 
rich  in  tillage  and  fragrant  from  the 
upturned  soil.  There  were  choirs  of 
birds  in  every  tree,  and  the  robin  espe- 
cially told  her  he  was  extravagantly  glad 
to  see  her.  So  she  went  on  and  swung 
the  gate  of  her  own  picket  fence  and 
stood  before  her  house.  For  an  instant 
Nancy  was  disappointed.  She  had 
looked  forward  to  it  as  a sort  of  dream 
house,  and  to  her  every  dream  house 
had  a tower.  And  this  was  a one-story 
house  with  a broad  roof  of  a lovely  slope, 
and  an  old-fashioned  porch  and  long 
shed.  There  were  honeysuckles  over 
the  porch,  and  lilacs  at  the  east,  and 
the  perennial  garden  just  sprouting 
in  luxuriant  strength  at  the  side,  ana 
Nancy  could  not  but  see  that  this  was 
a spot  of  beauty,  mixed  of  spring 
over  the  mellowness  of  age. 
she  said,  as  she  fitted  her  key 
in  the  door,  “I  can  build  a tower.” 

Inside,  the  house  was  in  beautiful 
keeping  with  its  outer  promise.  The 
rooms  were  wainscoted,  and  there  were 
old  fireplaces  and  blackened  beams. 
Nancy  loved  all  this,  but  she  was  im- 
patient to  meet  her  happiness  half-way; 
and  after  she  had  made  things  comfort- 
able for  the  night  and  sought  out  her 
next-door  neighbor,  Mrs.  Hilliard,  who 
benignantly  promised  milk  and  eggs,  she 
set  forth  along  the  road,  according  to 
direction,  to  find  the  carpenter.  He  was 
Alvan  Sibley,  and  he  lived  alone,  down 
Haldon  Hill,  a mile  away.  She  was 
too  early.  Sibley  was  not  yet  home 
from  work,  and  she  sat  down  on  the 
steps  of  his  house,  a new  one  built  on 
Colonial  lines,  and  waited.  Then  she  got 
up  and  wandered  across  the  yard  and 
into  an  old  shed;  and  there  she  found 
delightful  company.  The  shed  was  full 
of  antique  furniture,  some  of  it  almost 
hopelessly  decrepit,  and  two  or  three 

fiieces  restored  to  a wonder  of  soft 
uster.  Somebody  had  evidently  been 
working  on  it,  not  long  ago.  There  were 
his  tools  and  the  fine  wood  dust  he  had 
made. 

Alvan,  home  from  work,  found  her 
there  and  stared  at  her.  It  was  enough 
to  amaze  a man  of  his  lonely  habit  to 
come  upon  a brown-eyed,  pink-cheeked 
young  creature  in  the  dingy  work-shed. 
And  Nancy  stared  at  him  and  found  him 
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a personable  young  man,  tanned  by  wind 
and  weather,  his  blue  eyes  and  light- 
gold  hair  contrasting  strangely  with  his 
nut-brown  face.  Being  the  intruder, 
she  felt  called  upon  to  speak. 

“ How  do  you  do?”  she  ventured,  rath- 
er timidly.  “I’ve  come  to  talk  about 
some  work.” 

Alvan  set  down  his  box  of  tools. 

“Won’t  you  come  in?”  he  asked. 
“Into  the  house?” 

No,  Nancy  thought  she  could  say  all 
she  had  to  say  there  in  the  company  of 
the  old  furniture.  But  she  came  tow- 
ard the  door,  and  Alvan  pulled  forward 
a Windsor  chair  and  dusted  it  with  a 
piece  of  burlap. 

“Thank  you,”  said  she.  Then,  sit- 
ting straight  in  the  old  chair,  she  folded 
her  hands  in  her  lap  and  looked  up  at 
him.  “I’m  living  in  Uncle  Solomon 
Hartwell’s  house,”  she  said,  “and  I 
want  you  to  help  me  do  it  over.” 

Immediately  she  knew  she  had  said 
something  mysteriously  delightful  to 
him.  His  grave,  rather  severe  face 
softened  into  a charming  smile  and  his 
eyes  lighted  so  that  Nancy  felt  her 
heart  responding  to  them  with  a quick- 
ened beat. 

“Nothin’  would  suit  me  better,”  said 
he.  “I’ve  lived  here  a good  many 
years,  but  I never  set  eyes  on  that  house, 
since  I grew  up  and  leamt  my  trade, 
without  wantin’  to  get  hold  of  it.” 

Nancy  was  enchanted  at  the  prospect 
of  such  cordial  backing. 

“You  think  something  could  be  done 
to  it  ?”  she  ventured.  The  house  pleased 
her,  but  she  did  not  know  how  it  would 
commend  itself  to  the  builder’s  eye. 

“Why,  it’s  a dream!”  said  Alvan,  in 
terms  he  had  heard  a young  city  archi- 
tect use  once  about  a Chippendale  side- 
board. “I’m  as  crazy  as  a loon  about 
old-fashioned  things.  And  that’s  the 
oldest  house  round  here — and  the  best 
one.  I’d  have  bought  it  and  been  glad 
to,  if  it  had  been  for  sale.” 

Nancy  was  looking  at  him  in  an  open 
delight.  She  felt  very  fortunate  indeed, 
and  her  eyes  glowed  with  the  wonder  of 
it.  Alvan,  smiling  at  her  in  an  equal 
measure  of  satisfaction  over  roof  and 
walls,  had  time  to  think  that  he  had 
never  seen  so  frank  a glance  or  cheeks 
so  like  the  May-flowers  in  the  woods. 
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“And  I’m  going  to  make  it  prettier,” 
said  Nancy.  That,  she  knew,  would 
please  him. 

He  nodded. 

“Wants  some  paint  inside,”  he  said, 
“and  the  old  windows  put  back  where 
Uncle  Solomon  tore  ’em  out  to  stick  in 
them  big  four-paned  ones.  I told  him  he 
might  as  well  tore  one  o'  my  arms  off  as 
took  out  them  windows.  But  I bought 
’em.  I’ve  got  ’em  here  ready  to  set  in.” 

“What  made  you  buy  ’em?”  Nancy 
asked,  her  eyes  larger  still  with  wonder. 

He  laughed,  quite  pleased  over  his 
own  cleverness. 

“You  don’t  s’ pose -I’d  let  an  old  win- 
dow go  into  hidin’  so  long  as  I could 
save  it?  Why,  I never  went  by  that 
house  without  promisin’  it  I’d  see  them 
windows  got  safe  back.” 

“What  else  would  you  do  to  it?” 
Nancy  asked.  It  had  begun  to  open 
out  into  an  enchanted  palace. 

“Take  down  the  partition  in  the  back 
where  he  cut  it  off  to  make  a milk-room. 
That’s  all,  I guess.  I know  where  you 
can  get  old-fashioned  paper.” 

Nancy  saw  the  moment  had  come  to 
spring  her  great  surprise.  It  would  give 
him  delight,  she  knew,  as  it  did  her. 

“I’ll  do  that,”  said  she.  “But  I’m 
going  to  do  something  more.  It’s  some- 
thing you  haven’t  thought  of.  I’m 
going  to  put  on  a tower.”  She  seemed 
to  have  struck  him  some  mysterious 
blow.  His  face  really  whitened.  His 
mouth  fell  open  slightly,  and  he  stood 
there  gaping  at  her.  “A  tower,”  said 
Nancy,  impatiently.  She  wanted  to  bid 
him  not  to  look  like  that.  “ Didn’t  you 
ever  see  a house  with  a tower?” 

“A  tower?”  he  repeated.  “Why, 
that  house  was  built  in  sixteen  forty- 
two!” 

“What  difference  does  that  make?” 
said  Nancy.  “Ain’t  it  strong  enough 
to  bear  up  a tower?” 

“Strong  enough?”  The  color  had 
come  back  into  nis  face  and  his  eyes 
lared  at  her.  “Them  beams  would 
old  up  a man-o’-war.  But,  my  soul! 
you  can’t  put  a tower  on  that  house!” 

Nancy  got  out  of  her  chair.  Her  lips 
were  set  in  the  line  they  took  when  she 
felt  fortune  was  against  her  and  knew 
she  must  “down  it”  or  be  downed 
herself. 


“Why  can’t  I?”  she  asked. 

“Because  it  don’t  call  for  a tower. 
It’s  an  old-fashioned  house,  and  it’s 
right  just  as  it  is,  and  if  you  should  put 
any  kind  of  a new-fangled  contraption 
on  it  you’d  be  doin’  murder.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Nancy,  with  dig- 
nity, “ then  if  it’s  murder  they  can  hang 
me  for  it.”  And  she  walked  away. 

Her  obstinacy  enraged  him. 

“And  there’s  another  reason  you  can’t 
do  it,”  he  called  after  her.  “I  won’t 
let  ye.” 

To  this  Nancy  did  not  deign  an 
answer,  but  as  she  hurried  along  the 
road  she  was  conscious  of  being  angry 
enough  to  look  very  queer.  She  put  ner 
hand  to  her  flaming  face.  “It  must  be 
red  as  a beet,”  she  said.  Then  she 
realized  how  suffocatingly  her  heart  was 

Sounding,  and  spoke  again.  “ It  would 
e funny  if  I dropped  dead  because  a 
man  I never’d  seen  before  told  me  I 
couldn’t  have  a house  with  a tower.” 
She  laughed  and  felt  better.  But  he 
was  a hateful  man,  she  knew,  and  all 
his  hatefulness  could  not  prevent  her 
from  building  as  she  would. 

Next  morning  after  breakfast  she  set 
out  for  Mrs.  Hilliard’s,  a slip  of  paper 
in  her  hand,  the  memorandum  or  sup- 
plies Mr.  Hilliard  would  bring  her  from 
the  Street.  Before  her  at  her  gate  stood 
Alvan  Sibley.  He  looked  very  hand- 
some in  the  morning  light,  scrubbed  and 
shaven  to  a high  degree  of  care,  and 
Nancy  felt  no  longer  angry,  but  tri- 
umphant, rather.  For  she  was  going 
to  have  her  way,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
he  already  knew  it,  he  looked  so 
wretched  and  imploring.  It  was  some- 
thing almost  despicable,  she  thought, 
in  a man  so  young  and  strong  to  be 
upset  over  losing  a job. 

“Look  here,”  said  he,  without  waiting 
for  her  cool  “good  morning,”  “you 
mustn’t  mind  what  I said  last  night.” 

“Oh  no,”  said  Nancy.  “I  don’t 
mind  it — now.” 

“I  hope  there’s  no  hard  feelin’,”  he 
pursued. 

“No,”  said  Nancy.  “But  I sha’n’t 
trouble  you.  I’m  going  over  to  Mrs. 
Hilliard’s  now,  and  she’ll  tell  me  where 
the  other  carpenter  lives.” 

“You  ain’t  goin’  to  set  Frank  Bowers 
to  work  on  that  house?”  he  cried,  so 
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loudly  that  involuntarily  she  glanced  at 
the  road  to  see  whether  anybody  was 
passing. 

“I'm  going  to  have  my  tower,”  she 
announced,  deliberately. 

“Then  for  Heaven’s  sake  let  me 
build  it,”  he  besought,  and  now  his  tone 
was  savage,  and  Nancy  said: 

“You  needn’t  swear  at  me.” 

“I  ain’t  swearin’,”  said  Alvan,  loudly, 
and  again  she  glanced  at  the  road. 
“I’ve  asked  you,  just  as  civil  as  I know 
how,  to  let  me  build  your  tower.  I’d 
rather  build  a hen-coop  on  top  of  that 
roof  than  see  Frank  Bowers  let  loose  on 
it  and  you  knowin’  no  more  about 
buildin’  than  the  cat.” 

This  last  insult  Nancy  decided  to  put 
into  her  pocket  for  future  reference,  but 
just  now  she  really  did  want  him  to 
build  the  tower. 

“Very  well,”  said  she.  “You  may 
build  it.  When  would  you  like  to 
begin  ?” 

“To-morrow,”  said  Alvan,  joyously. 
“I’ve  got  a job  o’  shinglin’,  but  they’d 
just  as  soon  put  it  off  till  fall.  They’ve 
got  boarders  cornin’.” 

Nancy  walked  away  down  the  road, 
her  back  “straight  as  a ramrod,”  he 
admiringly  saw,  and  he  followed  her. 
But  before  they  reached  the  turning  to 
his  house  he  did  venture  to  shake  his 
list  at  the  triumphant  back.  If  he 
admired  it,  the  emotion  was  an  unwill- 
ing and  an  angry  one. 

Early  next  morning  Nancy  heard  the 
clatter  of  boards  as  they  were  thrown 
into  her  yard,  and,  peeping  between  the 
curtains,  she  saw  Alvan  driving  away 
his  empty  cart.  Presently  he  was  back 
again  without  the  horse,  and  stood  be- 
fore her  quite  respectfully,  as  she  sat 
at  breakfast,  to  take  orders. 

“I  wondered,”  said  he,  “whether  you 
wouldn’t  like  one  or  two  things  done 
down  here  on  the  first  floor  before  I 
begun  the  tower.” 

“Can  you  do  it  to  better  advantage?” 
asked  Nancy.  She  was  resolved  to  keep 
the  direction  of  the  work  in  her  own 
hands. 

“Well,”  said  Alvan,  “if  ’twas  my  job, 
I should  want  the  first  floor  got  into 
shape  before  I touched  on  the  roof. 
I’ve  got  them  old  windows  right  here,  in 
case  you  should  want  ’em  put  back.  I 


guess  if  you  should  think  it  over  you’d  . 
see  that’s  what  the  house  needs  most. 
You  could  be  kinder  gradual  gettin’ 
round  to  the  tower.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Nancv.  “You  may 
begin  with  the  windows.” 

She  had  intended  this  morning  to 
move  the  sprigged  china  from  the 
parlor  cupboard  into  the  sitting-room, 
where  she  could  see  it  behind  glass  doors; 
but  the  minute  Alvan’s  hammer  and 
saw  began  she  knew  she  was  bewitched 
beyond  the  power  of  china  to  recall  her. 
The  house-building  spell  was  abroad, 
and  she  was  yielding  to  it.  The  robins 
outside  were  flying  with  treasures  of  hair 
and  string,  and  here  was  she,  with 
exactly  the  same  nest  fever  upon  her, 
staying  indoors  and  trifling  over  dullard 
tasks.  She  set  a sprigged  cup  back  in 
its  place.  It  could  stay  there  until  the 
time  when  no  such  fascinating  drama 
was  to  the  fore.  She  must  join  Alvan 
Sibley  and  see  him  make  her  house. 
The  next  ten  days  were  full  of  an  un- 
imagined joy.  The  pleasure  of  spend- 
ing money  without  much  deliberation 
had  been  afar  from  her,  and  she  was 
taking  with  it  the  first  delicious  draught 
of  satisfaction  over  an  old  house  called 
to  life  again.  It  had  been  easy  to  for- 
give Alvan  his  revolt  against  her.  He 
was  working  whole-heartedly  now,  hav- 
ing learned,  she  thought  with  satis- 
faction, that  there  were  other  ideas  in 
the  world  than  his,  and  other  ways  than 
those  he  had  learned  in  Barlow. 

She  was  grateful  to  him,  too,  and 
recognized  her  indebtedness.  He  had 
suggested  a dozen  things  she  had  not 
thought  of  for  making  the  house  con- 
venient and  at  the  same  time  bringing 
it  back  to  its  old  estate.  He  had  brass 
jamb-hooks,  worth  nothing,  he  said,  and 
these  he  set  by  the  fireplaces.  He  con- 
jured shutters  out  from  under  the  eaves 
of  other  more  dilapidated  houses,  and 
fitted  them  over  mantels  for  her  in  an 
austere  beauty  of  paneled  lines.  Nan- 
cy was  so  bewitched  by  this  play  with 
possibilities  that  she  forgot  all  about  her 
tower,  and  when  she  did  remember  it  the 
body  of  the  house  had  been  made  won- 
derful with  paint,  and  with  ancient  latches 
to  replace  the  few  knobs  Uncle  Solomon 
had  used  for  convenience’  sake. 

It  was  a night  of  fiery  sunset  when  she 
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thought  how  black  and  splendid  the 
tower  would  look  against  that  western 
sky.  Alvan  had  finished  his  work  and 
stood  with  her,  saw  in  hand,  watching  it. 

“Ain’t  you  got  ’most  round  to  the 
tower?”  Nancy  asked  him. 

Alvan  hesitated  a moment.  The  sun- 
set fire  on  his  face  made  it  “bright  as 
the  face  of  an  angel,”  and  Nancy, 
watching  it  and  really  thinking  not  so 
much  of  the  tower  as  of  him,  thought 
how  handsome  he  was. 

“You  wouldn’t  be  willin’,”  he  said  at 
length,  “to  put  it  off  till  fall?” 

Nancy  forgot  the  sunset  and  his 
shining  look.  Now,  as  it  removed  itself, 
the  tower  seemed  the  one  great  object  of 
her  life,  long  loved  and  waited  for. 

“Why,  you  said  you’d  do  it,”  she 
reminded  him. 

“I  know  I did,”  Alvan  assured  her. 
“But  there’s  that  shinglin’  I put  off  to 
come  here — ” 

“They’ve  got  boarders.  They  don’t 
want  it  done  till  fall.” 

“Well,”  said  he,  with  his  kindest 
smile  and  looking  indulgently  at  her  as 
if  she  were  a good  child  who  yet  must  be 
refused,  “I  don’t  know  but  that’s  so. 
But  you  don’t  need  a tower,  neither. 
Come  out  here  in  the  road  and  look  at 
that  roof  line.  Don’t  you  like  that 
better’n  if  you  had  a tower?” 

Nancy  followed  him  into  the  road, 
and  together  they  looked.  It  was  an 
enchanting  house,  and,  standing  there  in 
dignity  under  the  sweeping  elm,  it  made 
a picture  harmonious  in  every  line. 
But  Nancy’s  eyes,  though  seeing  that, 
were  full  of  tears.  If  she  gave  up  the 
tower  she  was  giving  up  more  than  the 
tower  itself — she  was  giving  up  a dream. 
Alvan  Sibley,  turning  to  her  saw  one 
tear  escape  to  her  soft  cheek,  and  he 
was  lost. 

“You  cryin’?”  he  asked  her,  in  an 
angry  incredulity.  “What  you  cryin’ 

Nancy  spoke  in  a little  choked  voice 
that  made  more  inroads  on  his  pity:  “ I 
don’t  know  why  I can’t  have  my  tower!” 

“You  can  have  it,”  cried  Alvan,  as 
if  he  hated  her.  “I’ll  load  up  the 
lumber  to-night  and  run  the  stagin’  up 
to-morrow.  Of  course  you  can  have  your 
tower — or  anything  else,  if  I can  get  it 
for  ye,”  he  muttered  to  himself. 


Nancy  wiped  her  eyes  and  laughed. 
The  mutter,  she  felt,  was  an  obstinate 
man’s  protest  because  she  had  got  the 
best  of  him. 

The  staging  went  up,  but  very  slowly. 
She  thought  she  had  never  seen  Alvan 
work  at  such  a laggard  pace.  He  was 
very  silent,  too,  though  gentle  when  she 
spoke  to  him,  and  when  the  townspeople, 
driving  by,  came  in  to  ask  what  ne  was 
building,  he  gave  them  only  a brief 
word.  Once,  Nancy  knew,  he  hid  be- 
hind the  chimney  and  waited  there  un- 
til the  questioner  drove  on.  The  city 
architect,  who  came  down  to  spend 
Sunday  at  Mrs.  Hilliard’s,  appeared  one 
night  just  as  Alvan  was  leaving  work, 
and  stood,  hands  in  his  pockets,  staring. 

“Sibley!”  he  shouted.  “Sibley!” 
But  Alvan  seemed  not  to  hear.  He 
stepped  down  the  ladder  at  the  back  of 
the  nouse  and  lingered  there  until  he 
had  given  the  architect  time  to  go.  But 
the  young  man  was  as  obstinate  as  he, 
and  when  Alvan  came  round  the  comer 
it  was  to  hear  again: 

“Sibley!” 

“Well?”  said  Alvan,  sulkily.  “What 
is  it?” 

“What  are  you  doing  up  there?”  the 
architect  pursued,  in  a tone  as  grave, 
Nancy  thought,  as  if  Alvan  had  been 
doing  wrong. 

Alvan  auite  yelled  back  at  him: 

“I  don’t  know  what  I’m  doin’.  So 
there!” 

“Don’t  know?”  came  the  demanding 
voice.  “Come  out  here.  I want  to 
talk  to  you.” 

Alvan  went,  plodding  doggedly,  and 
they  stood  and  looked  at  the  staging  and 
talked  in  low  tones  until  Nancy  was 
beside  herself  to  know  what  it  could 
mean.  Then  they  walked  away  to- 
gether, Alvan  with  bent  head  and  de- 
jected gaze  and  the  other  discoursing 
hotly.  Nancy  wondered  if  he  could  be 
telling  Alvan  the  staging  wasn’t  right. 
She  decided  to  keep  a keener  eye  on 
things.  Nothing  could  persuade  her 
that  Alvan  wasn’t  the  cleverest  of  men; 
but  since  he  had  begun  to  lag  so  she  had 
wondered  whether  his  cleverness  was 
serving  him. 

But  the  tower  did  go  up,  though 
slowly,  and,  to  her  eyes,  with  less 
appearance  of  solidity  than  she  expected. 
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“Ain’t  you  cut  out  the  roof?”  she 
asked  him  one  day  at  noon  when  he  had 
brought  his  lunch  to  eat  it  with  her  on 
the  side  porch  and  she  had  made  coffee 
for  them  both.  “I  thought  the  first 
thing  you’d  do  would  be  to  make  a 
great  square  hole  up  through.” 

“No,”  said  Alvan.  He  took  a bite  of 
pie  and  looked  at  her,  as  he  bit,  with  the 
apprehensive  gaze  of  a dog  that  has 
done  wrong.  “ I ain’t  cut  out  the  roof.” 

“Well,  when  you  goin’  to?”  It 
seemed  to  her  that  as  the  tower  was  hers 
she  had  a right  to  know  about  it. 

“ Not  yet,  said  Alvan,  with  the  same 
solemnity. 

Nancy  began  to  feel  quite  “tried” 
with  him. 

“Why,”  said  she,  “there’s  got  to  be 
a little  flight  of  stairs  go  up  into  it!  I 
told  you  that.” 

“Yes,”  said  Alvan,  “you  told  me.” 

“Well,  you  can’t  have  a flight  of 
stairs  unless  you  cut  out  the  roof!” 

“No,”  said  Alvan,  “I  s’pose  you 
can’t.” 

Suspicion  whispered  to  Nancy  and 
made  ner  sick  at  heart. 

“Mr.  Sibley,”  said  she,  “I  don’t  be- 
lieve you  know  how  to  build  a tower.” 

Alvan  looked  at  her  gratefully,  as  if 
(she  thought  afterward)  she  had  told 
him  the  best  of  news. 

“No,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  believe  I do. 
You  let  me  take  the  stagin’  down  and 
give  me  till  fall  to  kinder  think  it  over, 
and  maybe  then  I’ll  be  more  equal  to  it.” 

“The  idea !”  said  Nancy.  “ Wait  till 
fall  for  my  tower?  No,  you  can  just 
find  out  now  or  I’ll  put  it  into  other 
hands.” 

Alvan  looked  at  her  in  a wounded 
way,  as  if  he  wondered  how  she  could 
possibly  conceive  a de6d  so  cruel. 

“All  right,”  said  he.  “Then  I’ll 
build  your  tower.” 

After  that  he  seemed  to  get  on  rather 
faster.  The  outline  of  the  tower  began 
to  appear  within  the  staging.  Mrs. 
Hilliard  was  much  impressed.  She  said 
she  “never  saw  anything  so  handsome 
in  all  her  born  days.  Nor  so  roomy, 
neither.”  “Why,”  she  told  Nancy, 
“you  can  have  a sewin’ - machine  up 
there,  an’  set  an’  stitch  your  shirtwaists 
an’  look  out  over  all  the  countries  of  the 
airth.” 


Neighbors  driving  past  still  stopped  . 
their  horses  to  gaze,  and  always,  Nan- 
cy thought  with  pride,  in  admiration. 
Only  the  city  architect  behaved  queerly. 
He  came  down  again  to  spend  Sunday, 
and  again  he  stood  in  the  road  and 
talked  with  Alvan.  Nancy,  listening 
behind  the  blind,  thought  they  were 
almost  quarreling. 

“You’re  a fool,”  said  the  architect, 
and  Alvan  answered,  as  angrily: 

“Don’t  you  s’pose  I know  that?” 

“Why  can’t  I talk  to  her?”  asked  the 
architect. 

“ Because  you  can’t,”  said  Alvan.  “ I 
don’t  want  folks  to  meddle  nor  make.” 

“Well,”  said  the  architect,  not  angrily 
now,  but  as  if  he  had  something  to  be 
very  sorry  for,  “good-by.  I sha’n’t 
come  through  this  road  again.  When  I 
come  down  here  I shall  go  the  other 
way.” 

Nancy  wondered  what  they  could  be 
talking  about.  She  thought  that  if  ever 
she  knew  Alvan  Sibley  well  enough  she 
would  ask  him. 

She  was  more  and  more  contented. 
She  loved  her  house,  and  all  the  work 
to  keep  it  clean  and  sweet  seemed  to  her 
no  more  than  a mother’s  care  of  a be- 
loved child.  Alvan’s  coming  every  day 
made  a part  of  the  charm.  It  was  as 
if  they  were  living  there  together,  and 
he  prized  the  house  as  much  as  she  did 
and  was  ever  thinking  of  something  to 
make  it  more  cozy  and  complete.  And 
one  late  afternoon,  when  the  tower  was 
really  boarded  in,  Nancy,  sitting  by  the 
living-room  window  with  her  hemming, 
saw  that  the  world  was  full  of  rosy  light 
and  knew  the  sun  was  setting.  She 
heard  Alvan  in  the  shed  putting  down 
his  tools;  he  woilld  be  going  in  a min- 
ute. So  she  laid  away  her  work  and 
went  out  to  see  the  sunset,  perhaps  with 
him.  She  called  to  him,  and  he  came 
quickly,  his  hammer  in  his  hand,  and 
for  an  instant  Nancy  felt  out  of  patience 
with  him,  he  looked  so  grave  and  trou- 
bled. Whv  couldn’t  he  be  altogether 
pleased,  she  wondered,  when  he  had 
nearly  finished  such  a splendid  tower? 
But  perhaps  he  had  not  seen  it  from 
the  proper  point.  He  might  not  know 
how  fine  it  really  was. 

“Come  here,”  she  called  to  him.  “I 
want  to  show  you  something.” 
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He  came,  though  laggingly,  and  Nan- 
cy led  him  up  the  road  and  to  the  east. 

“There,”  said  she.  “That’s  what 
I’ve  been  waiting  for.  I wanted  a good 
big  sunset,  so  I could  see  my  tower 
against  the  sky.” 

It  was  a flaming  sky,  as  if  the  heavens 
themselves  were  burning  up.  Great 
coppery  clouds  drifted  over  it  and  piled 
themselves  in  fiery  mountains.  Nan- 
cy, watching  it  in  an  excited  silence, 
was  almost  afraid,  it  was  so  angry  and 
so  splendid.  At  first  she  had  been  too 
awed  by  it  to  think  why  she  had  come 
to  that  particular  spot;  but  now  she 
remembered.  Her  tower  — that  was 
more  important  than  many  sunsets. 
She  was  to  see  it  against  the  sky.  She 
looked  at  it  and  then  she  turned,  in  an 
impetuous  appeal,  to  Alvan,  and  found 
that  he  too  was  gazing.  His  brows 
were  knit,  his  lips  were  pressed  to- 
gether. What  could  there  be  in  a 
grand  new  tower  to  make  a man  so 
sad?  Nancy  turned  back  again  to  the 
tower,  and  then  she  knew.  The  blood 
came  into  her  face  and  made  it  bum. 
She  was  savagely  angry,  and  with  her- 
self. She  had  got  her  wish,  she  had 
insisted  on  it,  and  this  was  the  result. 
But  Nancy  was  not  one  to  hide  her  sins. 
She  broke  out  stormily. 

“I  never  saw  such  a sight  in  all  my 
life.  It’s  awful — awful!” 

Alvan  started  and  turned  to  her. 

“I  shaped  it  the  best  I knew  how,” 
he  said,  doggedly 

“Course  you  did,”  said  Nancy.  “But 
it  never  ought  to  have  been  built  at  all.” 

Alvan  was  staring  at  her  in  a delight 
incredulous  of  itself 

“Why,”  said  he,  and  Nancy  hardly 
knew  his  voice,  it  was  so  full  of  joyful 
cheer,  “you  would  have  it.  Don’t  you 
like  it,  now  you  got  it?” 

“Like  it!”  said  Nancy,  savagely.  “I 
hate  it!  A great  big  lump  on  a little 
low  house  like  that!  Why,  anybody 
ought  to  be  put  in  jail  that  would  treat 
an  old  house  so.” 

“I  say  so,  too.”  He  tossed  his  ham- 
mer up  and  let  it  turn  a half-dozen 
somersaults  before  he  deftly  caught  it.” 
“But  some  things  ye  can’t  undo. 
Some  ye  can.” 

He  started  on  a run  toward  the  house, 
and  Nancy  followed  him. 
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“Stop!  stop!”  she  cried.  “What  you 
going  to  do?’ 

“ Pm  goin’  to  knock  down  the  tower,” 
said  Alvan.  “That’s  why  I built  it  like 
a house  o’  cards.  It’s  no  more’n  a cob 
house,  nor  the  stagin’,  either.” 

Nancy  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  to 
stay  him,  and  he  looked  down  at  it  as 
if  it  were  some  wonderful  soft  bird 
alighting  there. 

“Why,”  said  she,  “you  didn’t  think, 
all  the  time,  I’d  have  it  down?  Was 
that  why  you  didn’t  make  the  hole  in 
the  roof?” 

“I  dun’no’  what  I thought,”  said 
Alvan,  wildly.  “ I guess  I-  thought  any- 
thing so  bad  wouldn’t  be  allowed  to  be, 
and  I’d  stan’  ready  to  knock  it  down.” 

“But  you  can’t,”  said  Nancy.  She 
was  almost  crying  now  with  the  morti- 
fication of  it,  and  the  prospect  she  fore- 
saw. “Folks  have  come  here  and 
looked  at  it,  and  they’ve  praised  it  and 
thought  I was  so  terrible  clever  to  think 
of  it.  Why,  I can’t  have  you  knock  it 
down!  They’d  say  I didn’t  know  my 
own  mind.  They’d  think  I was  a fool.” 

“I  should  ruther  be  that  kind  of  a 
fool  than  t’other,”  said  Alvan,  suc- 
cinctly. 

“Why,”  she  said,  and  now  the  tears 
of  vexation  overflowed  her  eyes,  “I 
should  be  a laughing-stock!” 

Alvan  stood  looking,  not  at  the  tower, 
but  at  the  angry  sky.  Still  the  clouds 
were  piling  up  in  it,  and  now  they  were 
coppery  black. 

“I  ain’t  seen  such  a sunset,”  said  he, 
“sence  the  gale  that  carried  away  the 
doctor’s  corn-house  and  set  it  down  at 
my  back  door.  You  let  me  get  up  there 
on  that  roof.  I won’t  knock  anything 
down.  No,  I promise  ye.  I’m  just 
goin’  to  loosen  up  a little,  that’s  all.” 

He  ran  along  the  path,  and  presently 
Nancy  saw  him  going  over  the  roof  like 
a cat,  and  then  she  heard  the  sound  of 
a hammer  or  an  ax  on  wood.  But 
nothing  fell,  and  presently  he  was 
back  again,  flushed  and  laughing. 

“Now  you’ve  got  to  promise  me  one 
thing,”  said  he.  “Whatever  happens 
to-night,  no  matter  whether  you  near 
the  wind  splittin’  kindlin’  up  there  on 
the  roof,  you  ain’t  to  go  outdoors.” 

“ Why,  no,”  said  Nancy.  “But  what’s 
going  to  happen?” 
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■' ! don’t  know ’s  anything  will.  Only, 
if  anything  should,  you  stay  indoors  and 
not  get  hit.  Good  - by.  I’ll  be  round 
in  the  mornin1  and  well  talk  about  the 

tower.” 

“Yes,”  said  Nancy,  sadly.  ” We've 
stot  to  make  up  our  minds  yvhat  wp 


was  to  take  a misfortune  that  came  so 
aptly,  unless  she  laughed;  and  Aivan, 
appearing  an  hour  earlier  than  usual, 
found  her  staring,  and  laughed  too.  If 
began  to  seem  to  Nancy  as  if  she  had  not 
truly  known  him  hefore— at  least  sbfe 
had  not  known  hovv  his  eyes  could’ 
almost  disappear  within  their  miftb- 
tnade  crinkles. 

’‘That  fetched  it,  didn't  it?”  said  he. 

“What  ?’*  asked  Nancy. 

“ What  I done  last  night,  I loosened 
her  up  a little,  and  I thought  the  .clerk 
tx*  the  weather  ’d  dp  the  rest-  And  JH*A 
youYe  safe  as  a thumb.  Folks  Tl  say 
Sibley's  rower  blew  down,  and  yon  can 


church.  Folks  ’ll  say 

;\v  down,  and  yon  can 

other  pn 
we  could 

i*./.  r.  v';  ., 

my  well- 
p > ! top, 

--•ph,  Nancy,  seems  if 
ghbVstoCk  Together  1“ 
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A Diplomat’s  Wife  at  the  Italian  Court 

BY  MADAME  DE  HEGERM  AN  N-LIN  DEN  CRONE 


Rome,  Palazzo  Rospigliosi, 

December , 1880. 

EAR  MOTHER— We 
are  now  almost  settled 
in  the  Eternal  City,  af- 
ter a process  which  has 
seemed  to  me  as  eternal 
as  the  city  itself,  and  I 
am  so  far  established  as 
to  be  able  to  take  up  the  threads  of  my 
new  life.  The  first  of  these  will  be  this 
letter  to  you. 

We  found  an  apartment  in  this  pal- 
ace which  is  large  and  comfortable.  It 
looks  onto  the  Piazza  Quirinale  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  into  the  courtyard, 
where  we  see  the  procession  of  tourists 
with  red  Baedekers  under  their  arms, 
filing  into  the  Palazetto  to  admire  the 
famous  “Aurora.” 

Johan  had  been  received  by  King  Um- 
berto before  I arrived.  The  ceremony 
seems  to  have  been  full  of  splendor  and 
surrounded  with  etiquette.  A magnifi- 
cent gala  coach,  drawn  by  two  splendid 
horses,  brought  Signor  Peruzzi  (master 
of  ceremonies),  accompanied  by  an  escort 
of  carabineers,  to  tne  Hotel  Bristol, 
where  Johan  was  stopping,  attracting  a 
large  crowd  in  the  Piazza  Barberini — 
less  than  this  is  sufficient  to  collect 
gazers-on  in  Italy,  where  the  natives  pass 
most  of  their  time  in  gazing  at  nothing 
at  all. 

As  the  carriage  entered  the  grande 
cour  of  the  palace,  the  guards  pre- 
sented arms  and  the  military  band 
played.  A second  master  of  ceremonies 
met  Johan  at  the  foot  of  the  principal 
staircase,  while  the  Grand  Master  of 
Ceremonies  waited  for  him  at  the  head 
of  it.  Accompanied  by  these  gentlemen, 
Johan  passed  through  the  long  gallery, 
which  was  lined  on  both  sides  by  the 
civil  and  military  members  of  the  house- 
hold. At  the  extreme  end  of  the  gallery 
stood  the  prefect  of  the  palace,  Signor 
Visone,  who  preceded  Johan  to  the 


King’s  apartment,  and  retired,  after 
having  announced  him  to  his  Majesty. 
This  seems  complicated,  but  you  see  it 
takes  all  these  functionaries  to  present 
a Minister  to  a King. 

Johan  had  prepared  his  obligatory 
speech  about  les  bonnes  relations  which 
had  always  existed  between  Italy  and 
Denmark,  and  so  forth,  but  the  King 
did  not  give  him  the  opportunity  to 
make  any  speech  at  all.  He  held  out 
his  hand  and  said  in  a most  friendly  and 
cordial  manner,  “ Je  suis  bien  content  de 
vous  voir  et  j’espere  que  vous  vous  plairez 
parmi  nous.”  His  Majesty  then  asked 
Johan  about  King  Christian,  and  spoke 
about  the  visit  he  had  made  to  Denmark 
some  years  ago.  Before  the  end  of  the 
audience  Johan  succeeded  in  making  the 
King  accept  his  lettres  de  creance,  and 
presented  the  greetings  of  King  Chris- 
tian; but  the  speech  remained  unspoken. 

The  contrast  seemed  very  striking  be- 
tween the  ceremonious  manner  in  which 
he  was  conducted  to  the  King,  and  the 
simple  and  unconventional  manner  in 
which  he  was  received  by  his  Majesty. 

Yesterday  I asked  for  an  audience 
with  the  Queen.  The  Marquise  Villa- 
marina  (the  Grande  Maitresse ) wrote 
that  the  Queen,  though  desiring  to  see 
me,  thought  it  better  to  defer  the  audi- 
ence until  after  the  reception  of  the 
Corps  Diplomatique , which  was  to  take 
place  in  a few  days.  I am  rather  glad 
of  the  few  days  of  rest  before  the  first  of 
January,  as  I am  completely  tired  out. 
The  journey  from  America  to  Denmark, 
the  visit  to  Johan’s  family,  and  the  week 
at  the  Danish  court,  shopping  and  visit- 
ing in  Paris,  and  getting  settled  here — 
all  during  one  month — are  about  enough 
to  wear  out  the  nerves  of  any  one,  let 
alone  your  loving  L. 

January,  x88i. 

Dear  Mother, — The  great  event  of 
the  season  has  just  taken  place!  The 
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CorpsDiplomatique  has  been  received  by 
their  Majesties  at  the  Quirinale,  and  I 
have  made  my  first  official  appearance 
and  worn  my  first  court  train.  This 
splendid  ceremony  took  place  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  a rather  trying 
time  to  be  decolletee  and  look  your  best. 
In  my  letter  from  Paris  I told  you  about 
my  dress  made  by  Worth.  It  really  is 
quite  lovely — white  brocade,  with  the 
tulle  front — all  embroidered  with  iri- 
descent beads  and  pearls.  The  manteau 
de  cour  is  of  white  satin,  trimmed  with 
Valenciennes  lace  and  ruches  of  chif- 
fon. I wore  my  diamond  tiara,  my 
pearls  on  my  neck,  and  everything  I 
owned  in  the  way  of  jewelry  pinned  on 
me  somewhere. 

Johan  was  in  full  gala  uniform — the 
red  one — on  the  back  of  which  was  the 
Chamberlain’s  key  on  the  blue  ribbon. 

On  arriving  at  the  Quirinale  we 
drove  through  the  porte-cochere  and 
stopped  at  the  grand  staircase,  which 
was  lined  all  the  way  up  by  the  tall 
and  handsome  guards,  dressed  in  their 
brilliant  uniforms. 

We  were  received  in  the  salon  adjoin- 
ing the  throne-room  by  the  Marquise 
Villamarina  and  the  Prefet  du  Palais. 
In  crossing  this  salon  one  lets  one’s  train 
drag  on  the  floor  and  proceeds,  peacock- 
like, toward  the  ball-room.  It  seems 
that  this  is  the  proper  thing  to  do,  as  it 
is  expected  of  you  to  allow  all  beholders 
to  admire  your  train  and  to  verify  its 
length.  It  must  be  four  and  a half 
yards  long.  I was  told  that  the  train 
of  one  of  the  diplomatic  ladies  last  year 
was  not  long  enough,  and  she  was  offi- 
cially reproached.  She  excused  herself 
by  saying  that  she  thought  it  would  go 
“ that  once ,”  but  she  found  that  it  didn’t 
go,  and  it  was  considered  very  disre- 
spectful of  her  to  disregard  the  court’s 
regulations. 

On  entering  the  ball-room  you  pick  up 
your  train  and  go  to  your  place — for 
every  lady  has  her  place  according  to  her 
anciennete.  I,  being  the  wife  of  the  new- 
est Minister,  was  naturally  at  the  very 
end,  and  next  to  me  was  the  newest 
Minister  himself.  While  waiting  for  their 
Majesties  you  let  your  train  fall  and  it 
lies  in  a heap  at  your  left  side. 

Behind  each  lady  was  a red-velvet 
fauteuil,  in  which  she  could  rest  for  a 


moment,  if  her  colleagues  would  screen 
her  from  public  view  by  “closing  up,” 
according  to  military  language.  We  did 
not,  fortunately,  have  long  to  wait.  The 
doors  were  opened  and  their  Majesties 
entered.  The  ladies  courtesied  low  and 
the  gentlemen  bowed  reverentially. 

I was  quite  overcome  by  the  Queen’s 
dazzling  beauty  and  regal  presence.  She 
wore  a beautiful  dress  of  very  pale 
salmon-colored  satin,  embroidered  in  the 
same  color.  A red-velvet  manteau  de 
cour  covered  with  heavy  embossed  silver 
embroidery  hung  from  her  shoulders. 
Her  jewels  were  handsomer  than  any- 
thing I have  ever  seen  before,  even  more 
magnificent  than  those  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie.  The  King  and  Queen  separ- 
ated. The  King  turned  to  the  doyen 
of  the  Corps  Diplomatique,  talked  a long 
time  with  him,  and  then  passed  on,  hav- 
ing a word  for  each  gentleman,  not  over- 
looking even  the  youngest  secretary. 

The  Queen  went  directly  toward  the 
Countess  Wimphen,  the  doyenne,  and, 
holding  out  her  hand,  leaned  forward  as 
if  to  kiss  her  cheek.  The  Ambassadress 
sank  almost  to  the  ground.  Then  the 
Queen  talked  with  all  the  Ambassa- 
dresses and  to  the  Ministers’  wives. 
Madame  Westenberg,  the  wife  of  the 
Minister  from  Holland,  being  the  plus 
ancienne  of  these,  stood,  full  of  impor- 
tance, at  the  head  of  her  flock.  The 
Queen’s  ready  mind  found  something  of 
interest  to  say  to  every  one,  and  she 
seemed  brimming  over  with  conversa- 
tion. There  were  continual  glances  be- 
tween their  Majesties,  as  if  they  were 
mutually  comparing  notes,  which  I fancy 
were  something  like  this,  “You’d  better 
hurry,  or  I shall  finish  before  you  do.” 

Every  time  the  Queen  turned,  Mar- 
quis Guiccioli  (the  Queen’s  chamberlain) 
bent  down  to  the  ground  and  arranged 
her  train,  spreading  it  out  flat  on  the 
floor.  When  the  Queen  caught  sight  of 
me  a smile  of  recognition  passed  over 
her  face,  and  when  she  gave  me  her  hand, 
she  said:  “I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again, 
and  so  happy  to  know  that  we  are  going 
to  have  you  in  Rome.  I’ve  never  for- 
gotten your  singing.  Your  voice  is  still 
ringing  in  my  ears.” 

I answered,  “I  have  never  forgotten 
your  Majesty’s  kindness  to  me  when  I 
was  here  before.” 
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“I  remember  so  well,”  she  said,  “how 
beautifully  you  and  the  Marquis  Villa- 
marina  sang  that  duet  from  ‘La  Favo- 
rita.’  We  shall  have  some  music  later, 
I hope,”  and  she  added,  “The  King  was 
delighted  with  Monsieur  de  Heger- 
mann.” 

I said  that  Monsieur  de  Hegermann 
was  very  much  flattered  by  the  King’s 
racious  manner  when  the  King  received 
im. 

On  leaving  me,  the  Queen  crossed  the 
room,  directing  her  steps  toward  the 
doyen  Ambassador.  In  the  mean  while 
the  King  came  toward  the  ladies,  passing 
rapidly  from  one  to  the  other.  He  made 
quick  work  of  us,  as  he  did  most  of  the 
talking  himself,  hardly  ever  waiting  for 
an  answer. 

He  said  to  me,  “The  Queen  tells  me 
that  you  have  been  here  before.” 

“I  have,  your  Majesty,”  I answered; 
“I  was  here  five  years  ago  and  had  the 
honor  to  be  presented  to  you.” 

“Really?”  said  the  King.  “I  don’t 
remember.” 

“ But  I’ve  known  you  longer  even  than 
that,”  I said. 

“How  so?”  asked  the  King,  abruptly. 

“When  your  Majesty  was  in  Paris  in 
1867.” 

“That  makes  us  very  old  friends,”  he 
said,  smilingly. 

Finally,  when  their  Majesties  had 
finished  the  circle,  they  met  at  the  end 
of  the  ball-room;  every  one  made  a 
grande  reverence , and  they  bowed  gra- 
ciously in  response  and  withdrew. 

We  ladies,  in  walking  out,  allowed  our 
manteaux  to  trail  behind  us.  We  en- 
tered the  room  where  refreshments  were 
served,  and  crowded  around  the  buffet, 
which  groaned  under  the  weight  of  all 
sorts  of  good  things.  We  drank  one  an- 
other’s health  and  Happy  New  Year  in 
champagne. 

January,  1881. 

Dear  Mother, — You  would  never 
believe  that  my  official  duties  weigh  as 
heavily  on  me  as  they  do.  I received  a 
letter  from  the  Marquise  Villamarina, 
saying  that  “her  Gracious  Sovereign 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  me  on  the 
seventh  at  three  o’clock.”  Therefore, 
dressed  in  my  best,  I drove  to  the  Qui- 
rinal.  It  is  so  near  our  palace  that  I had 
hardly  entered  the  carnage  before  I had 


to  get  out  of  it.  The  gorgeously  dressed 
and  long-bearded  concierge  who  stood 
pompously  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace 
waved  the  carriage  to  the  other  end  of 
the  courtyard,  and  pounded  his  mace  on 
the  pavement  in  an  authoritative  man- 
ner. 

I mounted  the  broad  winding  stair- 
case, went  through  the  long  gallery  lined 
with  lackeys,  and  reached  the  salon, 
where  the  Marquise  Villamarina  was 
waiting  to  receive  me.  After  the  usual 
greetings,  she  said,  “ Sa  Majeste  vous 
attend and  led  me  through  many  salons 
to  the  one  where  the  Queen  was.  I 
noticed  as  we  walked  along  that  the 
Marquise  removed  her  right-hand  glove. 
I took  this  as  a hint  that  I should  do  the 
same.  The  Queen  was  standing  when  I 
entered  the  room.  I made  a deep  cour- 
tesy before  going  in.  She  came  forward 
and  gave  me  her  ungloved  hand,  over 
which  I bowed  deeply.  The  Marquise 
retired,  leaving  me  alone  with  the  Queen, 
who  motioned  me  to  sit  beside  her  on 
the  sofa.  She  spoke  French,  and  so  rap- 
idly that  I could  hardly  follow  her.  She 
was  kindness  itself,  as  affable  and  charm- 
ing as  one  could  possibly  be,  and  put 
me  at  my  ease  immediately. 

She  had  a little  diamond  ball  hanging 
on  a chain  in  the  folds  of  her  dress,  the 
prettiest  little  watch  I ever  saw.  After 
a half-hour,  which  passed  like  a flash, 
the  Marquise  reappeared  in  the  door- 
way. This  was  a signal  for  me  to  take 
my  leave.  The  Queen  rose,  gave  me  her 
hand,  and  said,  “Good-by,  Madame  de 
Hegermann;  I’m  so  glad  to  have  you 
here  in  Rome.” 

I should  have  liked  to  kiss  her  hand, 
but  I was  told  that  the  wife  of  a foreign 
minister  never  kisses  the  hand  of  any 
queen  save  her  own. 

I feel  now  that  I am  really  launched. 
Let  us  hope  that  my  barque  will  ride  the 
waves  successfully!  In  Europe,  visits 
are  not  as  with  us  in  America.  Here  the 
residents  wait  until  the  stranger  makes 
the  first  visit;  in  America  it  is  just  the 
contrary.  I must  say  I like  the  Euro- 
pean way  best.  It  would  be  very  awk- 
ward for  me  to  receive  visitors  now, 
especially  when  my  household  is  in  its 
present  chaotic  state.  I hope  it  will  be 
only  a question  of  cards  for  some  time 
yet. 
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January  12,  1881. 

Last  night  the  Princess  Palavicini 
gave  what  she  intended  to  be  the  finest 
ball  of  the  season,  for  which  no  expense 
was  spared.  They  had  sent  to  Paris  for 
the  cotillion  favors,  to  Nice  for  flowers 
to  decorate  the  magnificent  salons  of  the 
Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  and  to  Naples  for 
the  famous  Neapolitan  orchestra. 

The  Princess  ralavicini  is  one  of  the 
Queen’s  ladies  of  honor,  belongs  to  one 
of  the  most  aristocratic  families  in  Italy, 
and  claims  to  have  the  most  select  soci- 
ety in  Rome.  The  King  and  Queen  had 
consented  to  grace  the  ball  with  their 
presence.  That  the  King  had  promised 
to  go  was  a great  exception,  as  he  has 
never  been  willing  to  go  to  an/  function 
outside  of  the  Quirinal  since  the  much- 
talked-of  ball  at  the  Duke  di  Fiano’s.  I 
believe  that  it  is  only  his  keen  sense  of 
duty  that  makes  him  attend  his  own 
entertainments. 

All  the  guests  were  assembled  and 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  Majesties, 
but  they  did  not  come.  The  reason 
given  was  that  the  present  members  of 
the  Ministry  took  exception  to  the  fact 
that  neither  they  nor  their  wives  had 
been  invited.  The  Ministers  sent  word 
to  the  King  that  if  their  Majesties  at- 
tended the  ball  they  would  give  in  their 
resignations  en  bloc.  The  result  was  that 
the  ball  was  a complete  failure.  All 
the  spirit  had  gone  out  of  the  guests, 
who  moved  about  aimlessly,  talking  in 
groups,  and  then  quietly  disappeared. 
The  dancers  of  the  cotillion  waited  for 
the  supper,  which  they  said  was  mag- 
nificent and  sufficient  for  a hungry  army. 

Rome,  February,  18S1. 

Dear  , — The  two  sons  of  the 

King  of  Sweden  (Prince  Oscar  and  Prince 
Carl)  are  here  for  a fortnight’s  visit,  and 
are  seeing  Rome  thoroughly  in  the  com- 
pany of  two  chamberlains,  two  cice- 
rones,  and  some  friends.  The  young 
princes  gave  a dinner  at  the  Hotel  Qui- 
rinal, to  which  we  were  invited.  They 
had  engaged  the  Neapolitan  singers  from 
Naples,  who  sang  the  most  delightful  and 
lively  songs.  We  felt  like  dancing  a 
saltarello,  and  perhaps  might  have  done 
so  if  we  had  been  in  less  princely  pres- 
ences. The  Scandinavian  Club  gave  a 
feast — the  finest  and  greatest  in  the  an- 


nals of  the  club — in  honor  of  the  two 
princes,  to  welcome  the  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  Minister’s  bride,  and  also  to 
welcome  us — a great  combination — and 
to  celebrate  the  carnival  by  a fancy 
ball. 

People  were  begged  to  come  in  cos- 
tume, which,  to  be  amiable,  every  one 
was  delighted  to  do.  The  costumes  were 
not  original.  Roman  peasants  were 
abundant.  This  costume  needs  only  a 
towel  folded  square  and  put  on  the 
head  and  a Roman  apron,  easily  ob- 
tained at  the  Campo  di  Fiore  for  a 
song.  Flower-girls  with  hats  turned  up 
on  the  side  and  baskets  of  flowers  were 
also  popular.  The  handsome  Prince 
Carl,  who  is  six  feet  six,  needed  only  a 
helmet  to  personify  to  perfection  a 
youthful  god  Mars.  Prince  Oscar  mere- 
ly wore  his  naval  mess-jacket.  Herr 
Ross  (the  Norwegian  artist)  was  the 
head  and  spirit  of  the  ball  and  directed 
everything.  He  was  dressed  appropri- 
ately as  a pierrot , with  a wand  in  his 
hand,  and  pirouetted  about  to  his  heart’s 
content. 

All  was  done  on  the  most  economical 
basis,  as  the  club  is  entirely  composed  of 
artists,  who,  consequently,  are  poor. 
The  lines  were  drawn  apparently  at  the 
food,  but  in  skaals  (toasts) — the  thing 
dearest  the  Scandinavian  heart — they 
were  extremely  liberal  and  reckless.  All 
six  of  us  were  toasted  to  a crisp  brown, 
and  at  each  separate  toast  we  stood 
up  and  listened  to  the  tale  of  our  vir- 
tues. 

The  celebrated  Ibsen  honored  this 
feast  with  his  presence,  and  especially 
honored  the  Chianti  and  Genzano  wines, 
which  were  served  copiously,  in  fiascos. 
When  you  see  Ibsen,  with  his  lion  face 
and  tangle  of  hair,  for  the  first  time,  you 
are  fascinated  by  him,  knowing  what  a 
genius  he  is,  but  when  you  talk  with  him, 
and  feel  his  piercing,  critical  eyes  looking 
at  you  from  under  his  bushy  brows,  and 
see  his  cruel,  satirical  smile,  you  are  a 
little  prejudiced  against  him.  We  meet 
him  often  at  our  friend  Ross’s  studio  at 
afternoon  teas,  where  there  is  always  a 
little  music.  Ibsen  sits  sullen,  silent, 
and  indifferent.  He  does  not  like  music, 
and  does  not  disguise  his  dislike.  This 
is  not,  as  you  may  imagine,  inspiring  to 
the  performers.  In  fact,  just  to  look  at 
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him  takes  all  the  life  out  of  you.  He  is 
a veritable  wet  blanket.  I have  read  all 
his  works  in  the  original.  1 think  they 
lose  a great  deal  in  being  translated. 
The  Norwegian  language  is  very  curt 
and  concise,  each  word  conveying  al- 
most the  meaning  of  two  in  English, 
which  enables  the  author  to  paint  a 
whole  situation  in  a few  words.  I can 
see  the  difference,  in  reading  the  English 
translations,  and  where  they  fail  to  con- 
vey his  real  meaning.  Strangers  who 
wish  to  see  Ibsen  must  go  to  the  cheap 
Italian  restaurant,  “Falcone,”  where  he 
sits  before  a small  iron  table,  eating 
deviled  devil-fish.  No  wonder  that  he 
is  morbid  and  his  plays  weird! 

February,  1881. 

Dear  Mother, — I know  you  would 
like  to  hear  about  the  first  ball  at  the 
Quirinal.  It  was  very  splendid.  Since 
the  last  and  famous  ball  at  the  Tuileries 
I had  seen  nothing  like  it.  When  we  had 
mounted  the  guard-lined  staircase  and 
passed  through  innumerable  salons,  we 
were  received  by  the  Grande  Maitresse, 
surrounded  by  numerous  dames  de  pa- 
lais, all  so  beautiful  that  I wondered 
if  they  had  been  chosen  for  their  beauty 
alone.  I never  saw  so  many  handsome 
women  grouped  together.  Numerous 
chamberlains  preceded  us  into  the  ball- 
room and  showed  us  the  benches  where 
the  Corps  Diplomatique  have  their  places. 
The  benches  looked  inviting  enough, 
with  their  red-velvet  coverings  and  their 

r'lded  legs,  but  I did  not  feel  as  if 
should  care  to  sit  on  them  for 
hours. 

Madame  Minghetti  sat  on  one  of  the 
taborets  on  one  side  of  the  throne,  and 
Madame  Cairoli  (wife  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs)  occupied  the  taboret 
on  the  other  side.  These  two  ladies  are 
the  only  ones  who  have  the  right  to  sit 
on  the  little  square  stools  that  are  called 
taborets. 

We  waited  in  our  places  until  we 
heard  the  orchestra  start  the  national 
hymn,  then  every  one  stood  up  as  the 
King  and  Queen  entered  arm  in  arm, 
followed  by  splendidly  dressed  and  be- 
jeweled  dames  d’honneur  and  the  numer- 
ous suite.  Their  Majesties  went  to  the 
throne,  stood  there  a moment,  then 
stepped  down  and  spoke  to  the  two 


ladies  on  the  taborets.  The  quadrille 
d’honneur  commenced  almost  immedi- 
ately. Count  Wimphen  approached  the 
Queen,  making  the  deepest  of  bows,  of- 
fered her  his  hand,  and  led  her  to  her 
place  on  the  floor.  M.  de  Keudell  and 
the  Countess  Wimphen  took  their  places 
opposite  the  Queen.  There  were  only 
two  other  couples.  Every  one  stood 
while  this  quadrille  was  being  danced. 

The  Queen  looked  exquisite,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  the  best  of  spirits.  She 
was  the  point  de  mire  of  all  eyes.  She 
wore  a superb  gown  of  light-blue  bro- 
cade, the  front  entirely  trimmed  with 
old  Venetian  lace.  Her  necklace  and 
tiara  were  of  enormous  pearls  and  dia- 
monds. She  was  truly  a vision  of  beauty 
and  queenly  grace. 

After  the  quadrille  d’honneur  the  danc- 
ing became  general.  The  Queen  first 
talked  to  the  ambassadresses,  then  to 
the  wives  of  the  ministers,  sitting  down 
on  the  bench  beside  the  lady  she  desired 
to  converse  with,  the  one  on  the  other 
side  moving  on  discreetly  to  make  more 
room  for  the  Queen. 

The  King  never  came  anywhere  near 
the  ladies,  but  talked  only  with  the  gen- 
tlemen, frequently  keepmg  one  by  his 
side  and  addressing  him  while  he  talked 
with  another. 

The  dancing  continued  until  the  Queen 
had  returned  from  a tour  of  the  other 
salons,  where  she  had  been  talking  with 
those  assembled  there.  Re-entering  the 
ball-room,  preceded  as  always  by  her 
chamberlains  and  followed  by  her  ladies, 
she  joined  the  King,  and  both,  bowing 
graciously  as  if  to  say  good  night,  re- 
tired. 

February , 1881 . 

Dear , — We  have  given  our  first 

dinner — a very  mild  essay.  We  invited 
Mme.  Minghetti  (her  husband  could 
not  come)  and  her  brother,  Admiral  Ac- 
ton, who  is  Minister  of  Marine;  the 
Storys  and  the  Westenbergs;  M.  van 
Loo,  and  M.  Paparigopuolo.  The  Ad- 
miral was,  of  course,  la  grosse  piece.  The 
dinner  was  not  so  bad  as  I feared.  The 
orders,  given  in  my  limited  Italian  vo- 
cabulary— which  didn’t  go  very  far — 
and  Johan’s — which  didn’t  go  at  all — 
might  have  been  misconstrued.  The 
only  incident  which  marred  the  serenity 
of  the  occasion  was  when  Madame  Wes- 
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tenberg  sat  down  rather  heavily  (she  is 
what  in  America  we  call  “portly”)  on 
my  sofa,  which  has  very  weak  legs,  and 
down  she  fell  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Story, 
to  cover  the  awkwardness  of  the  mo- 
ment, said,  while  Madame  was  being 
assisted  to  a stronger  chair:  “This  is  a 
frequent  occurrence  in  Italy;  Italian 
furniture  is,  you  know,  unlike  a cow.” 
“What  do  you  mean?”  we  all  in- 
quired; “why  * unlike  a cow’?”  Mr. 
Story  said,  “The  cow  gives  milk,  but 
the  furniture  gives  whey.”  Every  one 
laughed  except  Mrs.  Story,  to  whom  I 
imagine  this  was  an  old  story. 

Mrs.  Minto  Elliot  brought  Ouida,  a 
rival  authoress,  to  see  me  on  my  recep- 
tion day.  Ouida  is,  I am  afraid,  a little 
bit  of  a poseuse , but  geniuses  have  privi- 
leges which  cannot  be  endured  in  ordi- 
nary people.  She  was  dressed  with  a 
lofty  disregard  of  Roman  climate  and 
its  possibilities,  and  in  utter  defiance  of 
common  sense.  She  wore  a dress  open 
at  the  throat,  with  short  sleeves,  and  the 
thinnest  of  shoes  and  stockings,  which  she 
managed  to  show  more  than  was  quite 
necessary.  She  spoke  in  an  affected 
voice,  and  looked  about  her  continually 
as  if  people  were  watching  her  and  tak- 
ing notes. 

Rome,  January , 1884. 

Mr  dear  Mother, — Aunty  writes 
that  you  are  feeling  better.  This  is  the 
best  New  Year’s  present  you  can  make 
me.  I am  so  happy  that  I sing  a little 
Te  Deum  all  to  myself. 

The  official  functions,  such  as  the 
opening  of  the  Parliament,  the  reception 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  the  first  dinner 
and  ball  at  the  Quirinal,  were  not  differ- 
ent from  former  ones. 

There  are  a few  changes  in  the  Em- 
bassies. Sir  Saville  Lumley  has  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Augustus  Paget  at  the  Eng- 
lish Embassy.  Sir  Saville’s  own  paint- 
ings now  cover  Lady  Paget’s  chocolate 
cherubs — only  those  above  the  door  and 
their  bulrushes  are  left  to  tell  the  tale. 
Monsieur  Decrais,  the  new  French  Am- 
bassador and  his  wife,  who  replace  the 
De  Noailles  in  the  Famese  palace,  are 
already  established.  The  iciness  of  Si- 
beria continues  to  pervade  the  palace 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  warm  those  vast 
salons,  enormous  in  their  proportions — I 


do  not  know  how  many  metres  they  are 
to  the  ceiling.  The  Carracci  gallery 
separates  the  bedrooms  from  the  salons. 
Madame  Decrais  says  that  they  are 
obliged  to  dress  like  Eskimos  when 
they  cross  it,  as  they  have  to  twenty 
times  a day. 

How  the  Roman  climate  must  have 
changed  since  the  time  when  the  Romans 
went  about  in  togas  and  sandals  and  lay 
on  slabs  of  marble  after  their  bath! 

We  are  delighted  to  have  our  dear 
friend  M.  de  Schlozer  here.  He  is  Min- 
ister to  the  Vatican,  and  is  (or  ought  to 
be)  as  black  as  ink,  while  we,  Quirinalers, 
are  as  white  as  the  driven  snow;  but  he 
has  no  prejudice  as  to  color,  nor  have 
we,  so  we  see  one  another  very  often  and 
dine  together  whenever  we  can.  As  soon 
as  his  silver  was  unpacked  we  were 
invited  straightway  to  dinner.  His 
rooms,  in  the  Palazzo  Capranica  (belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  Madame  Riston’s 
husband)  are  as  bare  as  those  he  occu- 
ied  in  Washington — barer,  even,  for 
ere  there  are  no  portieres.  In  the  salon 
he  has  his  beloved  Steinway  grand,  one 
stiff  sofa,  four  enormous  fauteuils,  des- 
tined for  his  cardinals,  a few  small  gilt 
chaises  volantes  (as  he  calls  little  chairs 
that  are  easy  to  move  about),  one  table 
on  which  reposes  the  last  piece  of  marble 
picked  up  while  strolling  in  the  Forum, 
and,  as  a supreme  banality,  his  niece’s 
Christmas  present,  a lamp-mat , on  which 
stands  the  lamp  in  solitary  glory. 

Schlozer’s  dinners  are  of  the  best,  and 
are  most  amusing.  He  superintends  ev- 
erything himself  and  gives  himself  no 
end  of  trouble.  Each  course  as  it  is 
served  receives  an  introductory  speech: 
“Ce  pate , mon  cher , est  la  gloire  de  ma 
cuisiniere etc. 

He  says  that  all  volatile  ought  to  be 
carved  at  the  table,  therefore  he  carves 
the  birds  and  the  chickens  himself,  bran- 
dishing the  knife  with  gusto  while  sharp- 
ening it. 

And  as  for  the  wines!  Dear  me! 
After  filling  his  glass,  he  holds  it 
against  the  light,  tastes  the  wine,  smacks 
his  lips,  and  says:  “Ce  vin  de  Bordeaux 
est  du  ’64.  II  faut  le  boire  avec  recueille- 
ment.  Je  V at  debouche  moi-meme .” 

He  has  a great  liking  for  Lenbach 
(the  famous  painter),  although  they  are 
utterly  different  in  character  and  ways. 
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Lenbach  is  not  musical,  and  is  rather 
rough  and  gruff  in  his  manners.  Even 
his  best  friends  acknowledge  that  he  does 
not  possess  the  thing  called  manners.  He 
is  clever  and  witty  in  his  way,  but  his 
way  is  sarcastic  and  peevish.  Some- 
times when  he  is  talking  to  you  he  beams 
and  scowls  alternately  behind  his  spec- 
tacles. You  think  that  he  is  listening  to 
you,  but  not  at  all!  He  is  only  thinking 
out  his  own  thoughts,  in  which  he  seems 
always  to  be  wrapped. 

Lenbach  occupies  the  same  apart- 
ment in  the  Palazzo  Borghese  that  Pau- 
line Bonaparte  lived  in.  Probably  the 
very  couch  is  still  there  on  which  she 
reclined  for  her  famous  statue.  You  re- 
member what  a modest  lady  friend  said 
to  her,  “ Cela  m'etonne  que  vous  ayez  pu 
poser  comme  cela!" — meaning,  without 
clothes;  to  which  the  princess  replied: 
“ But  why  do  you  wonder?  Canova  had 
a fire  in  the  room.” 

Lenbach  asked  permission  to  paint 
Nina.  We  did  not  refuse,  and  expect- 
ed great  things.  He  photographed  her 
twenty  times  in  different  poses,  turning 
her  head  (physically,  not  morally)  every 
which  way,  and  painted  thirteen  pic- 
tures of  her,  but  there  was  only  one 
(a  very  pretty  profile  in  crayon  with  a 
pink  ear  and  a little  dash  of  yellow  on 
the  hair)  which  he  thought  good  enough 
to  give  us. 

Do  not  ask  me  what  we  have  done  or 
whom  we  have  seen.  We  are  out  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night.  Every  day  there 
is  a regular  “precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes”— luncheons,  dinners,  and  soirees 
galore. 

I sing  twice  a week  with  the  Queen — 
red-letter  days  for  me.  I look  forward 
with  joy  to  passing  that  hour  with  her. 
I never  knew  any  one  so  full  of  interest, 
humor,  and  intelligence.  It  is  delightful 
to  see  her  when  she  is  amused.  She  can 
laugh  so  heartily,  and  no  one,  when  there 
is  occasion  for  sympathy,  is  more  ready 
to  give  it.  Her  kind  eyes  can  fill  with 
tears  as  quickly  as  they  can  see  the  fun 
in  a situation. 

Nina  and  I go  out  every  morning  from 
ten  to  twelve.  Johan  is  then  busy  with 
his  despatches  and  shut  up  in  the  chan- 
cellery. It  is  the  fashion  during  those 
hours  to  drive  in  a cab  in  the  Corso. 
It  is  not  considered  chic  to  go  out  in 
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one’s  own  carriage  until  the  afternoon. 
I am  glad  of  the  excuse  of  buying  even  a 
paper  of  pins  in  order  to  be  out  in  the 
sunshine. 

Another  queer  fashion  is,  that  on  Sun- 
days gentlemen  (the  highest  of  the  high) 
who  have  their  own  fine  equipages,  of 
which  on  week-days  they  are  so  proud, 
drive  to  the  fashionable  places,  like  Villa 
Borghese  and  Villa  Doria,  in  cabs.  Some- 
times you  will  see  the  beaux  most  in 
vo^ue  squeezed  (three  or  four  of  them)  in 
a little  botte  (the  Italian  name  for  cab), 
looking  very  uncomfortable.  But  as  it 
is  the  thing  to  do,  they  are  proud  and 
happy  to  do  it.  But  on  other  days! — 
horrible!  Nevertheless,  it  is  on  Sundays 
{especially  on  Sundays)  that  Principe 
Massimo  causes  people  to  stop  and  stare 
because  he  drives  abroad  on  that  day  in 
his  high-seated  phaeton,  his  long  side- 
whiskers  floating  in  the  wind,  his  ser- 
vants in  their  conspicuous  dark  - red 
liveries  covered  with  armorial  braid,  pale- 
blue  cuffs  and  collars,  sitting  behind  him. 
Then  it  is  that  the  Romans  say  to  them- 
selves, Our  aristocracy  is  not  yet  dead. 

Rome,  May  4,  1884. 

Dear  Mother, — I meant  to  tell  you 
about  the  dinner  at  the  Khedive’s  in  my 
last,  but  I sent  off  my  letter  without 
putting  in  what  would  have  interested 
you,  whereas  what  I did  send  must  have 
been  stupid  beyond  words.  I know  that 
you  do  not  care  to  hear  about  picnics, 
and  such  frivolous  doings  as  excursions 
to  Hadrian’s  Villa  and  lunches  al  fresco 
at  Tivoli.  You  remember  my  having 
met  the  Khedive  in  Paris  during  the 
Exposition  of  1867.  Well,  we  find  him 
here,  amiable  as  before,  but  fatter  by 
seventeen  years.  He  has  a beautiful 
villa  near  the  Piazza  Indipendenza, 
where  he  gives  Arabian  thousand-and- 
one-nights’  dinners.  We  were  invited  to 
one  of  these  last  Sunday.  I sat  next  to 
the  Khedive.  His  principal  subject  of 
conversation  with  me  was  the  Empress 
Eugenie.  He  expatiated  upon  her  ex- 
quisite beauty,  her  graceful  affability, 
and  wound  up  by  saying  that  she  was 
the  most  fascinating  and  beautiful  wom- 
an in  the  world.  (\Vho  ought  to  know, 
if  not  he?)  Never  (if  one  can  believe 
what  he  says)  since  the  days  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  had  one  seen  such  mag- 
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nificent  fetes  as  those  he  gave  for  her 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  I told  him  that  I remem- 
bered the  Empress’s  account  of  her  visit 
and  her  saying  that  nothing  could  have 
surpassed  those  days  in  their  wonderful 
splendor.  The  Khedive  wiped  away  a 
tear  of  tender  regret  (perhaps  for  the 
hundred  million  francs  those  fetes  had 
cost  him!)  and  said,  with  a sigh,  “I  was 
only  thirty-eight  years  old  then.”  I 
sighed  in  sympathy.  He  went  on  to  tell 
me  that  one  hundred  cannon  saluted  the 
Empress’s  yacht,  L’Aigle,  when  it  en- 
tered the  canal,  followed  by  a long  pro- 
cession of  steamers,  containing  the  three 
thousand  guests,  and  different  boats  of 
all  nationalities.  Among  the  many  in- 
vited ones  were  the  Prince  of  Holland 
and  Count  de  Lesseps. 

“What  a splendid  sight  it  must  have 
been!”  I remarked. 

“Never  will  the  world  see  the  like 
again!”  answered  the  Khedive,  with 
deep  feeling. 

I hated  to  break  in  on  his  emotion,  and 
sat  silent  during  the  next  course;  then  I 
mentioned  that  I had  seen  the  de  Lesseps 
in  Washington  a few  years  ago. 

“How  did  she  look  then?”  he  asked. 
“She  was  very  attractive  when  they 
were  married;  she  was  only  eighteen 
years  old  and  he  was  sixty-four.” 

“That  is  too  great  a difference  of  age. 
Don’t  you  think  so?” 

“Well,”  he  reflected,  “I  do  not  know. 
(Of  course  he  didn’t.)  How  many  chil- 
dren did  they  have  when  you  saw 
them?” 

“I  can’t  be  positive,  but  I think  about 
twelve,”  I replied. 

"Oh,  that  is  impossible!  They  only 
married  in  1869 — just  after  the  Canal 
was  opened.” 

“Then  I am  wrong.  I only  repeat 
what  I have  been  told.” 

The  Khedive  became  thoughtful — 
evidently  making  mental  calculations. 

“It  may  be  true,”  he  said;  “every- 
thing is  possible  in  love  and  war.” 

“Yes,”  I said,  “everything.” 

We  let  the  de  Lesseps  and  their  family 
drop.  He  told  me  an  amusing  story 
about  his  ci-devant  Minister,  Nubar 
Pasha:  Napoleon  III.  had  given  the 
latter  a fine  bejeweled  watch  en  souvenir 
of  the  Empress’s  visit,  which  Nubar  al- 


ways kept  on  his  table  when  presiding 
at  official  meetings.  Once  when  the 
room  was  dark  (the  gas  was  suddenly 
turned  out)  the  watch  disappeared.  The 
Pasha,  aghast,  said  to  his  colleagues: 
“My  watch  has  gone.  I hope  that  the 
person  who  took  it  to  look  at  ” (a  delicate 
way  of  putting  it)  “ will  kindly  restore  it 
when  the  room  becomes  dark  again.” 
Well,  the  room  became  dark,  but  no 
watch  was  returned.  On  the  contrary, 
the  valuable  writing-set  Victor  Emman- 
uel had  given  him  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  watch.  Nubar  was  furious, 
and,  addressing  the  gentlemen,  said:  “I 
thought  I had  to  do  with  gentlemen,  but 
I see  that  you  are  only  a pack  of  thieves. 
I give  my  resignation  and  wash  my 
hands  of  you.” 

“Did  he  really  go?”  I asked. 

“Yes,  I was  obliged  to  accept  his 
resignation.  He  never  returned.” 

Our  amiable  host  would  like  to 
have  had  some  amateur  music  after 
dinner,  and  asked  the  Marquis  Villa- 
marina  to  sing,  but  he  refused.  (I  was 
sorry  not  to  hear  his  beautiful  voice.) 
He  came  up  to  me  and  whispered: 
“ Please  don’t  sing,  because  if  you  do  I 
cannot  refuse.”  So  when  the  Khedive 
begged  me  to  sing  I said  I was  desolee 
mais  tres  enrhumee ,”  etc. — you  know  the 
fibs  one  tells.  It  was  not  the  atmosphere 
for  singing.  Every  one  was  smoking  the 
Khedive’s  good  cigarettes,  and  we  could 
see  shimmering  behind  the  palms  and 
plants  the  red  coats  of  the  Neapolitan 
musicians,  ready  to  burst  forth  in  their 
boisterous  music. 

If  Johan  and  I are  not  afflicted  with 
all  the  maladies  that  have  to  do  with 
liver  and  stomach  it  is  because  we 
must  be  a food-proof  couple,  for  we 
can  stand  more  and  sit  through  more 
feasts  than  the  average  diplomat.  There 
is  a steady  stream  of  entertainments, 
and  you  may  fancy  me  dressing,  driving, 
dining,  and  dancing.  No  time  for  such 
d’s  as  dawdling  or  dreaming. 

There  is  a charming  English  colony  in 
Rome.  Those  who  belong  to  it  rival 
one  another  in  giving  very  good  din- 
ners. There  are  Mrs.  Bruce,  Mrs.  Wal- 
pole, Lady  Eyre,  and  others.  These  are 
the  most  en  vue  for  the  moment.  All  of 
them  are  widows  whose  mites  are  spent 
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in  giving  stately  dinners,  to  which  car- 
dinals and  minor  monsignores  are  bid- 
den. Cardinal  Howard  is  the  most  fre- 
quent and  most  distinguished  guest  at 
Mrs.  Bruce’s.  All  others  pale  before 
him.  He  sits  in  the  center  of  an  admiring 
circle  of  ladies.  He  does  not  object  to 
showing  his  neat  buckled  shoes,  and 
unconsciously  pulls  up  his  flowing  silk 
robe,  thus  displaying  his  shapely  ankle 
and  leg.  He  is  very  charming,  and  he 
knows  that  all  the  ladies  are  captivated. 
I sat  next  to  an  Anglo-Indian  colonel  at 
Mrs.  Walpole’s  yesterday.  He  thought 
that  I would  be  interested  to  hear  that 
he  was  “ashamed  of  being  an  English- 
man,” but  I wasn’t  a bit.  He  looked 
rather  crestfallen  when  I asked  why  he 
was  ashamed,  and  said  I thought  it  must 
be  very  disagreeable  to  go  about  without 
any  chauvinism.  I asked  him  if  he  did 
not  feel  like  Peter  Schlemel,  the  man  who 
had  no  shadow.  He  did  not  know  who 
Peter  Schlemel  was,  and  I was  too  hun- 
gry to  tell  him;  and  as  he  did  not  amuse 
me,  nor  did  I know  his  name,  nor  any- 
thing about  him,  I can’t  tell  you  any- 
thing more.  Sufficient  unto* the  day  . . . 

The  Turkish  Ambassador  on  my  other 
side  was  not  much  more  diverting.  He 
grumbled  over  the  wines;  he  said  that 
the  Bordeaux  wras  icy,  that  the  Mosel 
wine  (which  he  said  was  anything  but 
Mosel)  was  piping  hot,  and  that  the 
champagne  was  sweet.  . . . Some  peo- 
ple are  so  hard  to  please. 

The  Queen  of  Denmark  writes  so 
kindly  to  me.  Her  letters  are  full  of  her 
children  and  their  daily  life.  My  letters 
in  answer  are  as  stupid  as  hers  are  inter- 
esting. I try  to  combine  my  best  hand- 
writing, beautiful  grammar,  and  eti- 
quette, and  at  the  same  time  try  to  tell 
her  something  which  may  interest  her. 
Alas!  I do  not  think  that  I succeed,  for 
she  says:  “Don’t  be  ceremonious  with 
me.  You  must  write  to  me  as  you  would 
to  your  mother.”  Howr  can  I ? — when  I 
am  told  that  I must  never  say  “you”  to 
her;  always  “your  Majesty.” 

The  carnival  this  year  had  no  “ corsi 
dei  barberi”  The  Queen  has  put  a stop 
to  it,  and  the  wild-horse  race  is  a thing 
of  the  past.  Last  year  (I  wrote  to  you 
about  it)  there  was  a dreadful  calamity; 
the  horses  ran  into  the  crowd  right  un- 


der the  balcony  where  the  Queen  was 
sitting,  killed  a woman  and  a child,  and 
did  a great  deal  of  damage  to  the 
shop-windows.  Now  that  we  shall  never 
see  it  again  we  can  venture  to  say 
that  it  was  a very  cruel  sport.  It  ought 
to  have  been  called  “ corsi  dei  bar- 
baric ’’which  means  “barbarians,”  and 
not  “ barberi which  means  “wild 
horses.” 

The  King  drives  every  day  in  his  high 
English  phaeton  through  the  crowded 
streets,  not  fearing  to  go  among  his  peo- 
ple unprotected. 

When  some  one  remonstrated  with 
him,  “Your  Majesty  ought  not  to  run 
such  risk,”  he  answered,  in  his  abrupt 
manner,  “ Comment  done  des  risques ! 
Mais  cela  appartient  a notre  metier .” 
Everybody  bows  respectfully,  and  in  re- 
turn he  takes  oft  his  hat  and  holds  it 
at  right  angles  keeping  the  reins  in  the 
other  hand.  Sometimes  he  does  not  get 
the  chance  to  put  his  hat  back  on  his 
head  the  whole  length  of  the  Corso.  His 
adjutant  sits  by  his  side  and  a lackey 
sits  behind  dressed  in  black.  The  King 
likes  simplicity  in  all  things. 

The  Queen  drives  in  a landau  (< a huit 
ressorts)  accompanied  by  her  lady  in 
waiting;  the  servants,  in  their  brilliant 
red  liveries  can  be  seen  from  a long  dis- 
tance. Her  Majesty  recognizes  every 
one,  and  smiles  and  bows  right  and  left. 
Sometimes  she  will  look  back  and  give  a 
person  an  extra  smile.  She  says  that  she 
can  see,  while  flying  by,  all  the  objects 
exposed  in  the  shop-windows,  and  often 
sends  the  servant  back  to  buy  what  she 
has  noticed. 

When  their  Majesties  meet  in  the 
drive  in  their  respective  equipages  the 
Queen  rises  in  her  seat  as  if  to  make  a 
courtesy,  and  the  King  responds  in  the 
most  ceremonious  manner. 

Before  Christmas,  the  Queen  goes 
about  in  the  shops  and  makes  her  own 
purchases  (these  are  then  shut  to  the 
public).  All  the  ladies  of  the  court  re- 
ceive magnificent  gifts,  generally  in  the 
shape  of  jewels. 

"I  he  King  always  keeps  on  his  writing- 
table,  within  touch,  a quantity  of  rare, 
unset  stones.  When  the  occasion  comes 
to  give  a present,  he  has  the  stones 
arranged  in  a setting  of  diamonds. 
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' - JESSICA  GIBSON  head  very  high  and  lips  tightly  set,  he 
stood'  at.  the  .-extreme  dropped  the  ring  into  his pocket  and 

it:  \ a 

jra  /V/\  & da*  tftgt  '«$£  tlfe 

|tA  * * ^ length  of’  tjte  f^ksofy 

te  Allen  4f0hd  dr 

Kenu!  left  end  id  the  same  veranda. 

Between  them  ^ti  etched  a gidBof  dte 
spair,  a valley  of  add  'yf 

mountain  of  nd^undfef^dft®^; S' <j$b£ 
they  had  quarreled.;  t At:  Billy's 
tossed  with  unexpected-^trCiirrdc^ihT.amff. 
lay  the  ring  he  Had  givfeti  Jvsstca  five 
month  hefotey  fit  spurned  it  with  the 
toe  of  his  tan  shoe, 'and  the  diarnhhd  In 
the  ring  vdnhril  at  him  as  if  in  sardonic 
understanding*  •;. 

VxA'jftt  • ' . i ■ v.AiN  j ';-.C<C.v-  :y  A-:'v"  TV'-vA-  .'•  C-  ' ■./  A y *.i 


tarried  bn'hts'  heel. 

" Then  good- In-/’  he  said,  and  walked 
quickly  down  the  veranda  stepy  and 
toward  the  gat#.  " ' ' Tv.;- 

Jessica  regarded-  him  with  ’ey#,  vrid- 
And  pain.  Obviously, 
since  they  were  to  parr  torevei,  Billy's 
cue  was  to  go,  as  nets  w?s  to  rem ain. 
But  she  had  but  expetted  tbget  this 
-appallingly  lines  of. 

his  hack  and  the  set  of  his  shoulders,  w hile 
the  ves  y gravel  in  the  path  he  r rod  seemed 
to  cry  ; out  against  the  decisioh  of  Ijis 
footsteps  He  was  half-way  to  the  gal v; 
now  he  was  at  the  nhVv  his  hand 

was  on  the  latch. 

“ Billy  rsi  ^ 

blessfcs's  cry*  of 

< n f res  ty  was 
smot  he  red  a 1 m osr 


htifHy,  and  wiih 
the  awful  dignity 
pf  twenty-uhteA 
Billy  sfoupid  and 


boyish  voice, 
i,Absplur%;tV 
Jessica  thought 
the  Word  sounded 
verve  well  ay  ir  A-Sl 
from  her  li ps-,  She 


cured  voice  was  in 
her  cars,  and  that 
stout  and  ms  jest  ic 
lady  was  fast  step- 
ping, not  wi  t h o u t 
difficulty,  over  the 
low  ledge  of  the 
long  '.French'  win- 
dow opening  from 
the  living-room  to 
rhe  veranda. 

“What's  the 
m 3 t rtr  w t th 
Billy?'  she  asked 
when  this  mameti- 
Ver  had  heett  safe- 
ly accomplished 

and  she  wai  at  hef 
vlairghtcrs  side. 


qufntl>^,  for  tyxviis 
•a  fa vorite  with  her 
mother — »a  lady  of 
post  rj  Vc  expres- 
sion. JfcSsjcA  had 
never  expected  m. 
hurl  it  jpro  Billy’s 
eat  in  an  interview 
like  rhi.-;.  But  she 
was  glad  slur  had 
thought  of  it,  for 
Billy's  avrions  im- 
mediately proved 
lid  had  got  ;its  full 
■cfTt-Ct , With  his 


Jessica's;  rone 
was  that  of  one 


I5li'T^N'f-;f*N  YHf-M  -xSTtHU. -i  >-■  M ' -t- 


. “Thep  this  is 

tcVd 

nee.  She  be- 

final?'  he  asked. 

A»_v  yA,  ■ ;;< 

#m 

0 yelf-con- 

• rb'e  chill  of.an  Ynj? 

#yPl 
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SC  it 

>usly  silent. 

•t-urwi  wind  in  his 
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mother’s  do- 
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shrewd 


Mrs.  Gibson 
was  becoming 
mure  majestic. 
She  was  a fire- 
quen t speaker 
before  w omen  ’ s 
cUihs,  and  wmt- 
thing  of  Iter  phu- 
jf*5 rm  manner  oc- 
castona  ily  a p- 

Kv red  n he  r. 

ome  circle  when 
she  was  facing  a 
domestic  crisis.  If, 
a p pe  a red  now, 
and  Jessica,  an 
exquisite,  tiny., 
fragile  thing,  usu- 
ally easily  swayed. 

* n s t i lie  t j v el  y 
started  to  re- 
spond. Then,  on 
a sodden  refler- 


don,  fief  manner  . 

/-  - 

Mrs’.-  GjbsonV 

stiffened 

sorrtc*»v  ha  r a inhe  re 

“ Elea  sc  don't 

features  relaxed. 

",  aisl;  • me  fit  talk 
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thought  of  anv  i 
in  her  daughters  i 
surprising.  Others 
sica  t-verj$ince  her, birth, 
before.  That  an  actual  conviction  had 
0<«Y-  found  knigiiwnt  in  her  soul  was-:  a 
phenomenon  4(^0^  too  startling  r<V 
cunu‘trii>Ufcc^‘  No  wonder  ir  had  upset 
Hilly.  No  wonder  if  was  causing  the 
poor  child  - • ;4£^Sr»-sjl^it?jr'a  me^!  d . 

fort.  Bur  Jessica  mdst  he  jeha>iufag,ed  to  seen  her.  Slowly  she 
endure  rhese  psychical  growing- pain*.  him.  and  nithniir  a word 
Mrs.  'Gibson  had  moments  of  insight.  face  for  his  lisuaj  kiss.  VV 
and  jins  was  one  of  them.  given  it  he  ht  jd  her  head  between  bis 

"If  it’s  a ni after  of  principle,  my  -hands,  looking  at  her  Vs itlr  eyes 
dear."  she  said,  genrlys, .“■  that's  quite  rhar  held  a steady  twinkle,,  softened 
different.  You  an-  light  to.Mand  up  for;  how  by  quick  concern. 

“You’ve  been  cry  • 
Y .y.;‘.  -‘V  • mg,'"' < he  exclaimed. 


and  Was  $wn$.  on  your  d.>pv:)cT;i>pH>.  i m-  sore  liifiy  wt») 
u-ad  was  suffiCK'ntlv  n-ali/y  this  Vv}un  he  'has  had  nmt  • 

fed  thought- for  Jew  think  things  -over.  Give  him  a-  chance: 
*•,  eighteen  .years  and  meanw  hilt-,  don’r  worry  a in. .or  it  *’ 
She  went  inn- the  house,  snd  jcssici. 
about  to  folltm  he)*,  ivaftxhec.ked  by  {fee- 
sighr  «f  her  father,  v,  alliine  sbr.vly  up  rbe 
loqg  pa t h f rom  the  gate.  She  xvyul d h avs 
preferred  not  to  SeC  him  }Ust  then,  but 
she  had  no  choice,  for  he  had  already 

went  t<>  meet 
raised  her 


Jessica  rtvistt-d  her 
face  out-  of  the  encir- 
cling hands,  took  hit 
arm,  and  led  him  &low- 
Iv  rovvard  th*.  house. 

*’  Nitthing,'  s h e 
said  again.  “Thar  is 
everything's  all  right 
at  hotiffe.  ir’js  riothmg 
to  worry  you.''* 

Her  father  turned 
off  the  path  and  to- 
ward 4 rustic  bench 
under  his-  favorite  dm. 

I here  he  made  her  sir 
doSyh,  .an  d y sea  ti  pg 
himself  h csi de  her. 
rook.  off  his  straw  hr.f 
and  falined  bis  htatid 
face  with  it.  '“Whew. 

it’s  hot!”  he  said,  and 
chatted  a moment 
casually,  giving  the 
child  time  to  collect 
herself.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  the  vital- 
topic. 

'*  Any  thing  that 
worries  you  worries 
niii,”  bd  remittdtd  her,; 
gently;  “so  let’s  have 
it  out. ; Ahru.iT.  Billy  f 
She  nodded,  speech- 
less. . ?. 

N Anything  he  has 
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**  Not  exactly  anything  he  has  done9 ” she 
admitted.  “It’s  worse  than  that.  It’s 
it’s  something  he  said.  It  disap- 
pointed me  horribly.  It  showed  me  he 
isn’t  the — the  boy  I thought  he  was.  So 
our  engagement’s  b-broken  o-off!” 

The  last  words  came  out  in  a mourn- 
ful gurgle  as  she  turned  suddenly  and 
buried  her  head  in  her  father’s  shoulder. 
He  let  her  cry  while  he  patted  her  cheek, 
thinking  rapidly.  This  was  the  worst, 
he  reflected,  of  an  engagement  between 
a pair  of  kids  like  Billy  and  Jessica. 
Their  little  difference  might  mean  noth- 
ing at  all — the  spilling  of  a few  grains  of 
sawdust,  perhaps,  out  of  their  doll — or  it 
might  mean  the  upsetting  of  the  whole 
apple-cart. 

“Tell  father  all  about  it,”  he  invited, 
guardedly. 

A negative  shake  of  the  hidden  head 
was  his  answer. 

“But  I can’t  advise  you  till  I know 
what  has  happened,”  he  persisted. 

Jessica  found  her  voice,  wiped  her 
eyes,  and  brought  forth  her  heavy  re- 
serves, remembering  their  effect  on  her 
mother. 

“It’s  a matter  of  principle,”  she  told 
him,  and  went  a step  further.  “ Billy’s 
principles  are  not  what  I thought  they 
were,  she  added. 

“But  how  do  you  know  this?  How 
can  you  be  sure?”  Her  father  was  pa- 
tiently groping  in  the  dark. 

“He — he — admitted  it.  He — he — 
confessed  it  to  me  to-day,”  gurgled 
Jessica. 

Mr.  Gibson  frowned,  then  hurriedly 
smiled,  for  Jessica’s  eyes  were  searching 
his  face. 

“I  guess  it  wasn’t  a very  startling 
confession,”  he  remarked,’ comfortably, 
though  his  heart  sank.  “What  did  he 
say?”  If  the  boy  had  foolishly  sown 
some  wild  oats  at  college,  and  had  con- 
fessed it,  there  was  no  telling  to  what 
lengths  Jessica’s  inexperience  might 


words  with  Billy  as  man  to  man,  and 
you’ll  trust  your  father’s  judgment  as  a 
court  of  appeal,  won’t  you?” 

He  pulled  a curl  as  he  spoke,  but 
again  Jessica  revealed  an  unexpected 
obstinacy. 


“Father,”  she  said,  firmly,  “all  you 
and  mother  can  do  for  me  is  to  leave  this 
matter  alone.  It’s  my  affair  and  Billy’s, 
and  no  one  else’s.  And  it  would  make 
us  both  very  angry  if  any  one  interfered. 
I want  you  to  promise  me  not  to  do  a 
single  thing.” 

Mr.  Gibson  promised,  with  inward 
reservations.  He  decided,  comfortably, 
that  he’d  “leave  the  thing  alone  for 
a day  or  two,”  giving  the  children  a 
chance  to  come  to  their  senses  and  fix  it 
up  themselves.  But  at  the  end  of  a day 
or  two  matters  had  passed  far  beyond 
the  stage  when  tact  and  judicious  inter- 
ference might  have  saved  the  situation. 
For  Jessica  had  admitted  to  her  best 
girl  friend  that  her  engagement  was 
broken.  Billy  had  made  a similar  con- 
fidence to  one  of  his  friends,  both  friends 
had  told  others,  and  the  little  summer 
resort  was  humming  with  gossip  which 
grew  with  each  tongue  that  turned  it 
over.  No  one  knew  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  lovers,  but  quite 
obviously  young  Van  Allen  was  the  per- 
son in  the  wrong.  He  was  almost  a 
stranger  in  Broxton — this  was  his  first 
season  there — whereas  the  Gibsons  had 
been  residents  of  the  place  for  the  past 
ten  summers,  and  Jessica  was  very  pop- 
ular. Within  a week  after  the  quarrel 
half  the  citizens  of  Broxton  were  looking 
at  Billy  askance,  to  that  youth’s  great 
mystification.  Soon  several  of  the  ru- 
mors which  were  floating  about  reached 
Mr.  Gibson’s  ears.  In  some  consterna- 
tion he  addressed  his  wife  when  he  got 
home. 

44  Exactly  what  was  it  that  Billy  con- 
fessed to  Jessica?”  he  asked,  in  what  he 
hoped  was  an  offhand  manner.  Mrs. 
Gibson  looked  worried. 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  admitted.  “Jes- 
sica wouldn’t  tell  me.  She  said  it  was 
too  horrible.” 

Mr.  Gibson  pondered  this  in  silence 
for  a moment. 

“There’s  a good  deal  of  talk  about 
it,”  he  told  her  then.  44  In  their  efforts 
to  explain  the  break  people  are  telling 
one  another  all  they  have  heard  or  can 
imagine  about  Billy.  Some  of  it,”  he 
hesitated — 44 some  of  it’s  not  pretty,”  he 
concluded  at  last. 

“What  are  they  saying?”  demanded 
his  wife. 
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“Well,  all  sorts  of  things.  That  he’s 
a perfect  young  Nero,  for  one  thing;  has 
a temper  that  makes  him  act  like  a mad- 
man at  times — oh,  a lot  of  stuff.  I never 
suspected  anything  of  that  kind.  Did 
you  ?” 

Mrs.  Gibson  avowed  promptly  that 
she  had  not,  but  she  looked  very 
thoughtful. 

“ Perhaps  that  is  what  he  admitted  to 
Jessica,”  she  reflected,  aloud. 

“I  guess  Jessica  Gibson’s  well  out  of 
that  engagement  with  Van  Allen,  after 
all,”  the  brother  of  Jessica’s  closest  girl 
friend  told  his  sister.  “I  never  knew 
Van  Allen  till  this  summer,  and  he’s 
seemed  an  awfully  decent  chap.  But, 
from  all  they’re  saying,  I’m  afraid  he  has 
fooled  us,  Minnie.  Don’t  see  any  more 
of  him  than  you  can  help,  will  you?” 

“But  what  are  they  saying?”  de- 
manded Minnie  Cary,  resentfully.  “ I’m 
not  going  to  cut  Billy  Van  Allen  till  I 
know  what  he’s  done.  I think  he’s  a 
perfect  dear.” 

Her  brother  regarded  her  disapprov- 
ingly. 

“Why  can’t  you  girls  leam  to  stand 
by  one  another?”  he  demanded.  “Look 
at  the  way  he’s  treated  Jessica.  Isn’t 
that  enough  for  you  ?” 

“It  might  be  if  I knew  what  he  had 
done,”  persisted  Minnie;  “ but  she  won’t 
tell  me.” 

Then  I guess  you’d  better  follow  her 
example  and  drop  him,”said  her  brother. 
“She  wouldn’t  do  it  without  good  rea- 
son. Besides — well,  ‘knocking’  people 
isn’t  much  in  my  line,  but  they  say  Van 
Allen  is  an  awful  brute  under  that  candy- 
angel  outside  of  his.  Edwards,  that 
Boston  chap  who’s  visiting  the  Wallaces, 
was  his  room-mate  at  New  Haven  in 
their  freshman  year.  The  two  don’t 
even  speak  now,  and  Edwards  refuses  to 
talk  about  Van  Allen  at  all.  But  they 
say  he  knows  things  that  would  shut 
Van  Allen  out  of  decent  society  if  he 
told  of  them.” 

“Jessica,”  mused  his  sister,  “did  say 
something  about  Billy’s  being  the  brute 
type.” 

“Then  that’s  it,”  decided  her  brother. 
“She’s  heard  something  pretty  bad. 
That  must  be  it,  or  there  wouldn’t  be 
all  this  talk  about  him.” 

In  the  next  few  weeks  Minnie  Cary 


heard  many  additional  surmises  about 
the  breaking  of  the  Gibson-Van  Allen 
engagement.  Jessica  Gibson  had  found 
out  “something  horrible”  in  Billy  Van 
Allen’s  past.  Every  imagination  in 
Broxton  had  promptly  set  itself  to  work 
on  a conception  of  what  this  horrible 
thing  could  be. 

Realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion, Minnie  flew  to  Jessica,  but  Jessica 
refused  to  discuss  Billy  with  any  one. 
Indeed,  the  only  time  she  listened  to 
anything  that  was  said  about  him,  and 
showed  any  feeling  over  it,  was  when 
her  father  drew  her  to  his  side  one  day,  a 
month  after  the  breaking  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  said,  quietly: 

“I’m  afraid  you  were  right  about  Van 
Allen,  dear.  I didn’t  think  so  at  first. 
But  from  all  I’ve  heard  since,  it’s  pretty 
plain  he’s  not  the  man  for  you.’* 

Jessica’s  pale  face  grew  a little  paler. 
The  big  brown  eyes,  which  of  late  had 
held  an  expression  her  father  could  not 
bear  to  meet,  filled  with  tears.  But  she 
made  no  reply.  That  Billy  Van  Allen 
was  supremely  and  ideally  the  man  for 
her  her  hungry  heart  was  assuring  her 
every  minute  of  the  interminable  days 
that  had  passed  since  their  parting.  But 
she  could  not  talk  about  him,  even  with 
her  father,  and  she  could  not  talk  to 
Billy,  either,  for  she  had  never  caught  a 
glimpse  of  him  since  the  morning  when 
she  had  thrown  her  ring  at  his  feet.  She 
declined  all  invitations  and  drooped 
mournfully  at  home. 

Billy,  on  the  other  hand,  tried  to  live 
his  life  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  the 
only  difference  being  that  he  sought 
diversion  a little  more  strenuously  than 
ever  before.  But,  as  time  passed,  all  the 
forces  of  local  society  seemed  arrayed 
against  him.  His  acquaintances,  cool 
from  the  breaking  of  his  engagement, 
finally  vouchsafed  nim  only  a curt  recog- 
nition. Any  group  he  joined  at  the 
Country  Club  or  the  Boat  Club  guiltily 
ceased  talking  when  he  appeared.  It 
did  not  require  much  intuition  to  realize 
that  they  were  talking  about  him. 

Entering  the  Country  Club  one  Satur- 
day morning,  nobody  seemed  conscious 
of  his  presence.  Everybodyhe  approach- 
ed was  hurriedly  going  somewhere  else. 
Not  an  eye  met  his,  not  a hand  was  ex- 
tended in  greeting.  The  thing  was  so 
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3 turner  from  which  he  Coiild  hardly  get 
&wxy.  ' ..  C 

"Jr  isn’t  any  one  thine;,”  he  said  at 
last,  “ It’s  dozen*  of  t limps  " 

“Oh*  h%  dozens  of  things,  is  it?  Wei), 

I t t J « * 


marked  that  even  through the  clouds  of 
his  enveloping  gloom.  Billy  perceived  :t. 
With  the  <PtnpH’sdon  of  the  jips  char- 
aeteristjc  of  Kim  in  moments  of  emotion, 
be  -pursued  and  caught,  by  the  arm  one 
of  the  mm  he  knew  best  after  his  two 
months’  sujoiitn  among 

them-  ft  happened  to  he 

young  Cary,  ^ " 

“Jack,"  lu  said,  quietly, 

“whatN  the  mdi nine  of  all 

this'??*Vv’ -?  W;  i:C . • . Cv 


you  driving;  a tf ” Car v was 
fliisteyedi.  ahd  showed  it. 

“What’s  the  matter  with 
all  you  ielkmsj?  Why  am  C 
cut  deadC  .itersisyed  Billy. 

Cary  hesitated,  Billy 
lodktd  him  straight  'in  the 
eye.  ' k'oroe.'  he  said,  im- 
peratively; “out  with  if. 
please.  WhciCsttip? , ;lt  isn’t 
quite  a 

like  this  ^hef  then  refuse  to 
explain.” 

Cary  stut  tered  a little. 
He  was  having  an  unpleas- 
ant five  minutes. 

"Why,’'  - he  said  at  Just, 
"there’s — there’s  a Jot:  of 

feeling  against  you,  Wart 
Allen,  Surely  you  realise 


Billy  kept  his  steady  eyes 
on  him.  ‘What  are  they 
sa  ri ng  ?”  he  <1  e.m  a n d ed f Bur 
Cary  broke  a wav  from  the 
hand  that  held  his  arm, 

“Ob,  <v,.TJK'  npxvy1  he  i'.V- 
claimed-  J‘  Don't  rn  that. 

You  fetn^jwIrSE-idHWfied:  it.” 

“YesWeahC Billy,  “hut. 
a whole  club.  doesn’t  cut  a 
fellow  JpfetjaSe'1  hi s en- 

gagenwnt  is  brokers.  What’s 
up’’’ 

Why,’  hesitated  Caryi 

“ u s the  kind  of  thing 
thty're  saying  about  you-:  I’m  nor  go- 
ing to  stand  byre  and  repeat; the  stufC” 
“But  you  must  luJrevy  it,’*  said  Billv, 
quietly,  "or  you  wouldn’t  -aye .as  you  do. 
So  out  with  ii.  Give  me  » for  deal.” 

Cary  looked  3 round,  wildly  for  rein- 
forcemews,  bur  no  dne  appmached  the 
nvu  mm.  and  Billy  had  him  backed  into 
Vet  •:  v.kviii  — KiV  n; 


Wfurs  **r? 


Billy's  pmk  face  had.  gone  white  His 
ch  ar  blue  eyes  held  a Cm, rice  glitter, 
f. poking  them,  Cutv  experienced  a 

sudden  pang  of  sympathy 

"J.ook  here,  old  chap.”  hr  said.  “ ft’s 

Jumf  JuekjyJ-  believe  Jem-*-  - .rll,” 
he  added  the  igvt  Vord  rather  Idmelvo 
“ But  ydiere  i:here's>.  so  much  smoky 
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there's  some  fire,  and  if  half  they  say  is 
true,  it's  a pretty  big  indictment  against 
you." 

“Give  me  a few  specimens." 

Billy's  voice  was  very  steady.  Cary, 
after  an  instant,  obeyed  him. 

“Oh,  it  began,"  he  said,  lamely,  “with 
what  Miss  Gibson  said." 

Billy  whitened  a little.  “Yes,"  he 
said,  quietly.  “And  after  that — " 

Cary  reflected.  “The  first  definite 
thing  after  that,"  he  went  on,  reluctantly, 
“was  Edwards's  stoir  about  the  saddle- 
horse  you  killed.  He  said  you  rode  it 
to  death  in  one  of  your  black  moods." 

“Yes,"  said  Billv.  “Edwards!  I see. 
Go  on."  ' ^ . 

“Why — why,  after  that,"  stammered 
Cary,  “everything  came  out.  You  see," 
he  added,  “when  a man's  room-mate 
‘knocks'  him,  and  his  fiancee  throws 
him  over,  everything  is  bound  to  come 
out." 

Billy  laughed  a little,  an  odd  laugh 
which  Cary  didn't  like. 

“So  that's  what  I'm  up  against,"  he 
said,  quietly.  “It  all  came  out,  and  I 
guess  the  truth  is  that  it  all  came  out  of 
Edwards." 

He  turned  to  leave  the  club.  At  the 
door  he  paused.  “Can't  you  tell  me 
anything  more  definite  about  what  else 
came  out?"  he  asked. 

“No,"  said  Cary,  with  recovered  as- 
surance. He  believed  now  that  Billy 
was  fully  as  black  as  he  had  been  painted. 
“You've  got  enough  to  go  on,  haven't 
you  ?" 

“Yes,"  said  Billy,  gently,  “I've  got 
enough  to  go  on." 

And  he  went.  During  the  day  he  went 
among  his  club  acquaintances,  getting 
from  each  of  them  some  part  of  the  gen- 
eral arraignment  against  him.  Also,  he 
sought  Edwards,  but  Edwards  was  sin- 
gularly elusive. 

Billy  left  Broxton  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, vastly  interesting  several  citizens 
who  recognized  him  as  he  got  on  the 
train.  That  day  the  little  town  buzzed 
louder  than  ever.  Billy  Van  Allen  had 
found  the  place  too  hot  to  hold  him,  so 
Billy  Van  Allen  had  fled.  The  new 
friends  Billy  had  made  during  the  sum- 
mer days  sighed  and  tried  to  forget  him. 
Edwards  and  his  set  openly  exulted. 

Both  friends  and  enemies  were  sur- 


prised, five  days  later,  when  Billy  Van 
Allen  returned  to  Broxton  and  walked 
straight  from  the  station  to  the  Gibson 
home,  carrying  a small  leather  bag  in  his 
hand.  It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Mr.  Gibson  was  resting  com- 
fortably in  his  library,  with  his  daughter 
near  him,  when  Billy's  card  was  handed 
to  Jessica.  She  uttered  a little  gasp  as 
she  read  the  name,  then  rose.  Looking 
up,  her  father  caught  her  expression. 

“Who  is  it?"  he  asked,  quickly. 

“Billy,"  said  Jessica.  “Oh,  dad,  it's 
Billy!"  Her  face  was  radiant;  her  heart 
was  in  her  voice  as  she  started  toward 
the  door. 

“Hold  on  a minute,"  said  Mr.  Gibson, 
rising  hastily.  “I'm  going  with  you." 

She  opened  her  lips  to  protest,  but  he 
silenced  her  with  a motion  of  the  hand. 

“My  girl,"  he  said,  “I'm  going  with 
you.  I ought  to  go  alone,"  he  added, 
“but  I'll  compromise  by  letting  you 
come,  too." 

After  that  there  seemed  nothing  for 
Jessica  to  say.  Together,  she  and  her 
father  went  to  their  guest.  Billy,  sitting 
in  a comer  of  the  large,  shaded  living- 
room,  rose  as  they  came  in.  He  came 
forward  to  meet  them,  but  did  not  offer 
to  shake  hands  or  to  put  down  the  bag. 
His  face  was  very  pale,  and  he  looked 
thinner  and  older  than  in  June. 

“Jessica,"  he  asked,  without  taking 
time  for  any  greeting,  “do  you  know 
what  they’ve  been  saying  about  me  in 
this  town?" 

There  was  neither  resentment  nor  ap- 
peal in  his  voice.  It  held,  instead,  a 
certain  flatness,  as  if  he  were  very  indif- 
ferent or  very  tired.  Jessica  looked  at 
him,  and  at  the  changes  she  saw  tears 
filled  her  eyes. 

“About — about  our  engagement,  do 
you  mean?"  she  faltered. 

“Yes,"  said  Billy;  “of  course  that 
started  it.  And  about  my  character. 
Haven’t  you  heard  the  gossip?" 

Jessica  shook  her  head.  Billy  turned 
to  her  father.  “You  haven't  told  her?" 
he  said,  dully.  “That  was  good  of  you. 
But  I want  her  to  know  now."  He 
turned  to  Jessica  before  her  father  could 
speak.  “I'm  an  outcast,"  he  added,  in 
the  same  flat  tone;  “a  pariah.  I want 
you  to  take  that  fact  in,  please,  before 
you  interrupt." 
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lie  tulil  the  story  of  his  experience-  at  “ Bdtii'i'-it}  Billy  Van  Allen,  how  silly 
the  Country  C’iuh,  and  his  interview  you  are!  I could  vHp  you  for  even  ask- 
u ith  Cary  ;mii  the  others,  Jispassion-  ini;  that.” 

aieiy,  as  if  what  he  said  concerned  some  Jessica's-  tears  h,nj  stopped  flowing, 
ore  else.  Then  he  hesitated  for  a min-  Her  wet  eyes  Bashed  at  him.  " Da  you 
ripe  and  started  to  open  the  hbek  bag.  think  I'm  Vracy  ?'*  she  dttmandedr  "I'd 
But  !•>: tors  he  could  do  s>t  something  soft  just  like  to  hear  any  one  da*;?  to  say  Ally- 
hurled  itself  into  his  amisy  s^hde  some-  thing  about  you  to  me."  y:-'.;Tr';. 
thing  damp  and  infitVhtpjy;  tghdyt  lay  “ But— but  they're. , savifigi''  ;:gfiisped 

against  his  check.  pout  Billy,  "that  you  hti.Vi  . sir  rngage- 

“Oh.  Billy  Ify'sohhcd  thy  got  who  loved  mem ‘because  you  knew  1 was that  sort 
him.  " V'eiu  ptidf,  phttr  heiiy!  Ty*  thittk  —a  peffeer  beast,  y on  khwyiiv ' ; Tr  " 

they’ve; 'darie'd.-' 1ft  $ay.. s«y)j:  things  »h> nit  ’"It's  lucky  fb'r  them  :they ^ ditfeT  say 

you!  How  pto.fectiy  hoiribir  tins  world  that  to  me.”  ocl.iimed  Jewuxt  between 
.(is!”  y • y'TiyV;';  i:.- ■ ■:  small,  clenched.  teeth.  '’!’;!  kke  ryi  see 

Sht  put  both  arms  -around  h';s  neck  any  nm!  date  jWiacfc 
and  htlii  him  rh<M.-.  a*  d in  doing  so  she  A greai  gulp.  like  the  or-h  •>!  .<  little 
touhl  shut  away  from  him  all  unkind-  t«ry.,  vvryiYrlud  Billy  Van  .Alk  n‘>  rhrd^t, 

ness;  all  croimm.  I' nr  a moment  he  He  &w,ifii.«y.r-d  it,  and  bent  his  head  To 

rtnpyrmd  sifet’d  in  het  embrace..  Then  hide  the  tears  m his  h.i-ac  i ).sv  the  first 

ho  put  his  hands  bn  In  r s!e 'i|!.k  rs,  held  tears  h<  had  she-.!  stnev  h.-  h,:.d  been  a 

In  i oft.  and  stared  ,if  her  as  if  he  could  very  liftle  boy  indued, 

nut  <>t  in.  v>.  hi.,  r‘.  i -.  " l heri  it’s  all  right,"  he  said  at  last, 

*'  Then  von  Jen’r— you  don’t  bchr broke  rdv,  "ami  these  things  an-n't  as 
the  miffT'lic  snunhicrcd.  itnpoiratit  as  f thought  they  were.” 
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As  he  spoke,  and  as  if  partly  to  hide 
his  agitation,  he  stooped  and  picked  up 
the  black  bag  which  now  lay  on  the  floor 
at  his  feet.  With  hands  that  shook  he 
opened  it,  revealing  a formidable  mass 
of  letters  and  documents  with  impressive 
seals. 

“You  see,”  he  explained,  as  he  handed 
a bundle  of  these  to  Jessica’s  father, 
“there  was  only  one  definite  charge,  and 
it’s  perfectly  true.  I did  give  a terrific 
thrashing  to  one  of  my  classmates  at 
New  Haven  when  I was  a freshman. 
The  man  was  Edwards,  and  every  one 
in  college  knew  he  deserved  what  he  got. 
But  he  never  forgave  me,  and  this  sum- 
mer gave  him  his  chance  to  get  even. 
All  the  other  stuff  about  my  ungovern- 
able temper  and  my  brutality  grew  from 
that  episode  which  Edwards  described 
without  admitting  that  he  was  in  it. 
The  rest  he  helped  along  by  nods  and 
hints,  and  the  damned  thing  grew  and 
grew  till  it  blotted  out  every  friendship 
I had  made  in  Broxton.  Shows  what  a 
thin  crust  we  stand  on,  doesn’t  it?  To 
clear  my  record  I’ve  got  letters  here  from 
my  professors  at  New  Haven,  from  men 
in  my  class,  from  Prexie  himself,  who 
knew  all  about  the  Edwards  fracas.  The 
whole  business  was  so  silly  that  I’d  have 
cleared  out  of  this  gossip  - ridden  little 
hole  without  giving  it  another  thought, 
except  for  Jessica.  But  I couldn’t  let  her 
think  the  man  she  had  been  engaged 
to—” 

“The  man  I am  engaged  to,”  correct- 
ed Jessica,  firmly.  “Billy  Van  Allen, 
where’s  my  ring?” 

Again  they  were  in  each  other's  arms. 
Mr.  Gibson  observed  them  with  pleasure 
for  a moment,  then  dropped  the  docu- 
ments on  the  table  and  tactfully  left 
the  room. 

Billy  stayed  to  dinner,  of  course.  Late 
that  evening,  when  he  and  Jessica  had 
talked  it  all  out  on  the  veranda,  and 
while  Jessica  was  admiring  the  effect  of 
the  restored  engagement  ring  upon  her 
finger,  her  father  joined  them. 

“Got  it  all  settled,  have  you?”  he 
inquired,  jocosely. 

“Of  course,”  answered  Jessica,  with- 
out raising  her  head.  Mr.  Gibson  lin- 
gered. 

“There’s  just  one  thing  I’d  like  to 
know,”  he  remarked,  apologetically. 


“It’s  this:  If  it.  wasn’t  something  in 
Billy’s  past  that  caused  your  quarrel, 
what  was  it  ?” 

His  daughter  looked  at  Billy;  Her 
brow  perceptibly  darkened. 

“It  was  something  very  serious, 
papa,”  she  said,  sternly.  “I  hate  to 
speak  of  it,  because  Billy  and  I have  just 
decided  to  forget  it  forever.  But — Billy 
— confessed — to  — me,”  she  drew-  the 
arraignment  out  with  solemn  severity, 
“that  he  simply  hated  suffragettes;  and 
he  said  that  if  I ever  made  a suffrage 
speech  he’d  die  of  shame.” 

With  great  difficulty  Mr.  Gibson  kept 
his  face  straight. 

“Ever  expect  to?”  he  asked  her. 

“Of  course  not!  The  idea!”  His 
daughter  looked  shocked  beyond  expres- 
sion. “But  I have  to  feel  that  I can  if 
I ever  want  to,  don’t  I ?” 

“Certainly,”  agreed  her  father,  seri- 
ously. “And  Jessica’s  suffrage  convic- 
tions disturbed  you  ?”  he  asked  the  boy. 

Billy  blushed  like  a girl.  Then  his 
young  lips  set.  “Why,  no,”  he  said. 
“What  bothered  me  was  that  Jessica 
said  if  I felt  that  way  I was  the  kind  of 
brutal  tyrant  who  would  grind  a woman 
under  his  heel.  That  hurt  my  feelings,” 
he  added,  sedately. 

Without  replying,  Mr.  Gibson  pur- 
veyed the  pair.  Like  a pleased  child  of 
four,  Jessica  was  playing  with  her  dia- 
mond ring,  turning  it  in  the  moonlight 
to  make  it  flash.  Billy's  head  was  close 
to  hers  as  he  bent  adoringly  to  study 
the  beauty  of  the  ring  restored  to  its 
rightful  place.  His  fluffy  yellow  hair 
was  rufHed  at  the  back  by  the  evening 
wind,  as  a little  boy's  is  sometimes  rum- 
pled by  a mother's  hand.  He  looked 
about  as  tyrannical  as  a newly  hatched 
yellow  chicken.  At  Jessica's  feet  her  pet 
white  kitten  riotously  chased  its  little 
tail.  There  was  about  as  much  chance 
of  Jessica's  ever  making  a public  speech 
on  any  subject,  her  father  reflected,  as 
there  was  of  that  kitten's  breaking  into 
an  impassioned  oration  now. 

“Good  Lord!”  he  exclaimed,  in  frank 
disgust.  “Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
the  row  which  has  set  this  whole  village 
by  the  ears  for  the  last  two  months 
started  with  such  idiocy  as  tkat\” 

But  the  reunited  pair  didn't  even 
hear  him. 
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After  Death — What? 

BY  JAMES  THOMPSON  BIXBY,  Ph.D. 


N the  account  given  by 
the  Venerable  Bede  of 
the  deliberations  of  the 
King  of  Northumber- 
land and  his  counselors, 
whether  the  mission- 
aries of  Pope  Gregory 
should  be  allowed  to  present  to  their  peo- 
ple the  Christian  faith,  a simple  incident 
is  related  that  in  quite  a pathetic  way 
voices  the  perennial  longing  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  It  was  the  recalling  by  a 
ray-haired  chieftain  of  the  feeling  which 
ad  come  over  him  on  seeing  a little  bird 
pass  through,  on  fluttering  wing,  the 
warm,  bright  dining-hall,  while  wind  and 
wintry  storm  were  raging  without.  The 
moment  of  its  passage  was  full  of  sweet- 
ness for  the  bird;  but  the  interval  was 
brief.  The  bird  came  out  from  the  dark- 
ness and  passed  again  into  the  darkness, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  vanished. 
None  knew  whence  it  came  nor  whither 
it  went.  “Like  this,”  said  the  veteran 
chief,  “is  human  life.  We  come,  and 
our  wise  men  cannot  tell  us  whence. 
We  go,  and  they  cannot  tell  us  whither. 
Therefore,  if  there  be  any  one  that  can 
teach  us  more  about  it — in  God’s  name 
let  us  hear  him!” 

In  the  human  heart,  in  this  twentieth 
century,  the  cry  is  the  same.  In  spite  of 
the  wonderful  advance  of  modern  knowl- 
edge, the  veil  that  hangs  over  man’s 
destiny  is  as  impenetrable  as  ever. 

The  question,  “After  death — what?” 
is  the  enigma  of  enigmas. 

Theology,  to  be  sure,  long  ago  gave 
her  solemn  assurances.  There  are  mill- 
ions of  happy  men  and  women  who 
accept  the  authority  of  their  special 
Church  and  ask  no  other  proof  than 
this,  that  the  familiar  affirmations  of 
a future  life  for  man  are  really  divine 
revelations. 

* Other  millions,  however,  want  better 
evidence.  To  the  modern  mind,  as  Agas- 
siz said,  “a  physical  fact  is  as  sacred  as 
a moral  principle.”  The  only  satisfac- 


tory authority  for  truth  is  to  be  found  in 
nature’s  laws  and  the  reasonable  proba- 
bilities of  human  experience.  The  the- 
ory or  the  dogma  must  be  capable  of  the 
same  evidence  and  confirmations  by 
which  science  has  achieved  its  splendid 
results.  Can  such  scientific  evidence  for 
the  persistence  of  human  personality  be 
found?  It  is  only  such  rational  argu- 
ments that  avail  to-day  to  strengthen 
faith  in  life  after  death,  and  it  is  only  to 
such  laws  and  facts  as  modern  science 
accepts  that  I would  appeal. 

What  are  the  scientific  objections? 
Briefly,  they  are  these:  All  phenomena 
of  the  mind  are  inseparable  from  the 
eculiar  colloidal  plasmic  bodies  and  car- 
on  compounds  of  which  they  are  prod- 
ucts, and  are  dependent  upon  their  or- 
ganic integrity.  If  the  special  cerebral 
centers  in  the  brain  are  removed  by  sur- 
gery or  ruined  bv  disease,  then  their  cor- 
responding psychic  activities  cease.  The 
development  of  the  mind  is  correspond- 
ent to,  and  absolutely  dependent  on, 
the  development  of  nerve  and  brain. 
When  at  death  the  cells  which  are  the 
seats  of  feeling  and  thought  cease  their 
physiological  activities,  the  plasmic  sub- 
stance must  dissolve;  the  atoms  of  brain 
and  nerve  separate  and  drop  down  into 
lower  unconscious  states,  and  all  those 
peculiar  composite  activities  and  mo- 
tions that  constitute  the  life  and  mind 
of  the  body  must  end.  The  self  is  only 
a collective  name  for  the  aggregate  of 
these  mind-sides  of  the  atoms.  It  has 
no  more  reality  or  persistent  unity  and 
capacity  than  the  spectrum  colors  that 
constitute  a summer  rainbow. 

This  is,  indeed,  a powerful  argu- 
ment. A generation  ago,  when  Professor 
Haeckel  and  the  men  of  science  who 
shared  his  mechanistic  view  of  life  and 
mind  first  presented  it,  it  seemed  almost 
overwhelming  in  its  onslaught. 

But  within  the  last  twenty-five  years 
scientific  investigators  have  themselves 
discovered  phenomena  that  have  made 
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the  argument  far  from  conclusive.  The 
mysterious  qualities  discovered  in  the 
electric  constituents  of  the  atoms,  in  the 
cosmic  ether  filling  the  inter-atomic 
spaces,  in  the  telepathic,  mental  thera- 
peutic, and  other  astonishing  human 
states — these  have  combined  to  pro- 
duce what  may,  without  exaggeration,  be 
called  a scientific  revolution. 

In  the  light  of  the  new  knowledge  it 
is  found  that  many  of  the  chief  laws  of 
nature  strongly  oppose  the  view  that 
“death  ends  all.”  First  and  foremost  is 
that  of  “The  Conservation  and  Corre- 
lation of  Energy.”  The  fundamental 
law  of  the  universe,  as  Herbert  Spencer 
rightly  said,  is  “the  persistence  of  force.” 
Science  shows  us  how  the  cosmic  econ- 
omy never  drops  out  of  existence  a volt 
of  electricity,  a thermic  tension,  or  a 
chemic  force.  . While  they  may  change 
their  forms,  the  sum-total  of  energy  re- 
mains the  same,  and  no  drop  into  the  void 
of  nothingness  ever  takes  place.  Mental 
energy  must,  on  scientific  principles,  ob- 
serve the  same  law  of  indestructibility. 
The  scientific  monists  indeed  explain 
that  termination  of  the  soul  which  they 
affirm  as  a downward  transformation 
into  lower  physical  forces.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  such  reappearance  of 
mind-force  in  correlated  amounts  of 
these  lower  energies  which  the  scientific 
materialists  suppose  to  constitute  and 
create  consciousness  has  ever  been  ob- 
served at  the  hour  of  death,  and  it  is 
the  emphatic  affirmation  of  such  eminent 
scientific  authorities  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
and  the  late  John  Fiske  that  such  a 
transformation  of  mental  energies  into 
physical  energies,  to  add  to  the  physical 
chain  and  total,  would  flatly  violate  the 
physical  law  of  the  conservation  of 
energy. 

A second  great  scientific  fact,  strongly 
opposed  to  the  materialistic  contention, 
is  the  well-known  discontinuity  of  mat- 
ter. The  scientific  objectors  to  life  after 
death  claim  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
nerve-cells  and  atoms,  when  death 
comes,  necessarily  terminates  the  soul 
life  which  is  only  the  inner  aspect  or 
mind-side  of  the  atoms.  But  the  well- 
established  gaps  between  the  atoms, 
even  in  living  tissues,  show  that  even 
while  a man  lives  and  breathes  he  is  (as 
far  as  his  brain-cells  are  concerned)  al- 


ready in  dissolution,  and  yet  he  lives  on. 
The  very  cerebral  atoms,  supposed  by 
materialism  to  produce  and  maintain 
thought  and  feeling  by  the  aggregation 
of  their  mind-sides,  do  not  stand  in  close 
touch.  Their  so-called  contacts  are  onh' 
reboundings  or  attractions  at  some  dis- 
tance, due  to  the  “spheres  of  energy”  of 
the  ever-whirling  or  vibrating  units  of 
matter.  The  interspaces  between  atoms 
are  so  preponderant  that  out  of  the 
cubic  contents  of  a brain  only  a few  hun- 
dredths consist  of  material  particles.  On 
the  theory  of  materialistic  monism  (that 
the  consciousness  is  only  an  aggregate 
of  the  rudimentary  mind-sides  of  these 
isolated  atoms),  how  is  it  possible  for  the 
thousands  of  speechless  atoms  in  a brain 
(so  widely  separated,  relatively,  from 
one  another,  and  destitute  as  they  are 
of  sense-organs,  telephones,  letter-carri- 
ers, or  other  mechanisms  of  mental  com- 
munication) to  be  able  to  unite  thought 
with  thought,  to  compare  sensations,  to 
link  premises  with  conclusions,  to  recall 
the  experiences  of  long-departed  fellow- 
molecules,  or  concentrate  their  isolated 
rudimentary  sensations  in  some  magical 
chemical  retort  into  a full  and  true  con- 
sciousness? This  is  quite  as  much  open 
to  the  charge  of  “bringing  the  soul  out 
of  fairyland”  as  is  the  belief  of  any  old- 
fashioned  believer  in  the  soul. 

Again,  the  great  laws  and  character- 
istic facts  of  psychology  require  us  to 
believe  that  the  conscious  self  is  a unity 
and  persistent  reality,  not  to  be  ended  by 
mortal,  physical  dissolution.  For  if  the 
soul  be  only  such  a composite  material 
aggregate  that  at  death  the  mind-sides  of 
the  brain-atoms  can  no  longer  continue 
their  personal  consciousness,  then,  on 
this  theory  we  should  (on  every  morning 
that  we  wake  out  of  sleep)  be  an  abso- 
lutely new  self.  For  so  many  atoms  have 
passed  out  of  the  brain  and  so  many  new 
ones  have  come  in  that  they  must  form 
a different  consciousness.  That  is  the 
logical  conclusion,  admitted  by  such 
monists  as  the  French  philosopher,  H. 
Taine,  in  his  great  work  On  Intelligence . 

But  somehow  men  do  remember  what 
they  did  yesterday  and  none  of  them  can 
be  persuaded  that  it  was  not  himself,  but 
another  self,  that  experienced  it,  in  spite 
of  the  change  of  the  atoms.  Similarly 
for  the  comparison  of  two  successive  and 
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diverse  sensations,  such  as  a sound  and 
a color;  or  for  an  act  of  reasoning  in 
which  two  premises  are  united  by  the 
judgment  in  a conclusion.  So,  likewise, 
for  the  production  of  a thought,  for  a 
general  concept  obtained  by  induction 
from  a number  of  perceptions;  in  fact, 
for  any  clear  idea,  consciousness,  or  mem- 
ory, it  is  necessary  that  the  mind  must 
be  regarded  as  something  more  unitary 
and  continuous  than  a mere  aggregation 
of  the  mind-sides  of  a multitude  of  iso- 
lated atoms. 

Suppose,  as  a concrete  illustration  of 
the  mental  situation,  we  put  a group 
of  snails  together,  as  close  as  you  please. 
Suppose  that  into  the  mouth  of  one  we 
put  a bit  of  apple.  We  make  the  next 
snail  touch  the  apple,  the  third  snail 
smell  it,  and  the  fourth  see  the  rind;  and 
then  we  conclude  that  this  group  of 
snails  have  the  full  perception  and  idea 
of  the  apple.  That  would  indeed  be  an 
absurd  inference;  but  it  is  no  more 
absurd  than  to  suppose  (with  the  sup- 
porters of  the  mechanistic  theory  of  the 
mind)  that  the  elements  of  feeling  and 
intelligence,  in  the  dimly  sentient  mind- 
sides  of  certain  atoms,  each  isolated  by 
surrounding  voids,  and  each  belonging 
to  different  and  distant  sense- centers, 
somehow  combine  into  a complete 
thought,  perception,  or  judgment.  Even 
the  commonest  associations  of  ideas  and 
perceptions  and  the  daily  retention  and 
comparison  of  sensations  require  in  the 
human  brain  something  more  subtle, 
persistent,  and  continuous  than  those 
disconnected  atoms  and  their  attendant 
isolated  mind-sides  whose  dissolution  at 
death  is  supposed  to  cause  an  absolute 
end  of  the  soul. 

But  is  not  this  (objects  the  scientific 
monist)  to  adopt  the  discredited  theo- 
ry of  dualism  and  groundlessly  suppose 
that  there  is  in  the  living  body,  miracu- 
lously injected  there  from  some  mystic 
external  source,  that  quite  unscientific 
entity,  an  immaterial  substance? 

I reply  that  on  well-established  sci- 
entific grounds  every  well-informed 
thinker  must  be  a dualist.  He  can  vindi- 
cate monism  only  by  reinterpreting  the 
atoms  as  derived  forms  of  something  im- 
material. Every  modern  physicist  knows 
that  in  the  human  body  there  is  some- 
thing more  subtle  than  matter;  and 


without  this  “something  more”  he  could 
not  see,  nor  feel  heat  or  pressure,  nor  be 
aware  of  an  electric  current.  There  is 
something  in  every  human  being  that 
occupies  far  more  space  than  all  its  cor- 
poreal particles;  something  which  forms 
a continuous  substance,  imponderable, 
invisible,  active,  and,  in  its  chief  quali- 
ties, quite  opposite  to  matter;  and  which, 
therefore,  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  serve  as 
the  seat  of  continued  life. 

What  is  this?  Is  not  the  description 
just  given  almost  a definition  of  that 
inter-atomic  ether  whose  existence  every 
physicist,  astronomer,  and  electrician  ac- 
acknowledges?  This  ether  is  now  recog- 
nized as  a universal  cosmic  undulatory 
medium,  implied  by  the  waves  of  the 
chief  natural  energies.  It  occupies  not 
only  what  are  called  the  inter-stellar 
voids,  transmitting  from  sun  to  planet 
and  from  star  to  star  the  solar  energies, 
but  it  pervades  every  organic  body.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  medium  by  which  elec- 
tric, actinic,  and  thermal  currents  pass 
through  the  body,  and  by  which  chem- 
ical affinities  attract  and  repel.  Even 
more  than  this.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  the  supposed  solid  and  indivisible 
atoms  are  neither  wholly  nor  primarily 
material.  They  are  discontinuous  clus- 
ters, chiefly  composed  of  swarms  of  re- 
volving components,  called  electrons. 
These  electrons  are  supposed  to  be  cen- 
ters of  electric  charge,  vortical  motion,  or 
etheric  foci  of  condensation.  The  elec- 
tric experts  say  that  the  diameter  of 
a negative  electron  is  only  about  one- 
hundred-thousandth  part  as  large  as 
that  of  a hydrogen  atom,  and  that  the 
electrons  in  this  atom  are  no  nearer  to- 
gether than  (to  use  Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s 
graphic  illustration)  “a  thousand  grains 
of  sand  would  be  if  scattered  about  in  a 
church.” 

Of  the  cubic  contents  of  a human 
form,  ninety-nine  parts  out  of  a hundred 
are  occupied  by  etheric  or  immaterial 
substance,  intermeshed  with  which  are 
myriad  currents  and  swirls  of  subtle  im- 
ponderable energies,  accompanied  at 
considerable  intervals  by  the  atomic  dots 
that  supply  the  illusion  of  solidity.  In 
accordance  with  the  line  of  reasoning  • 
that  led  physicists  to  affirm  a luminifer- 
ous ether  in  interstellar  space,  we  are 
justified  in  inferring  similarly  that  the 
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“something  in  man”  which  Professor 
McDougall  of  Oxford  has  shown  is 
needed  to  hold  the  states  of  conscious- 
ness together  and  explain  their  inter- 
action is  a “mentiferous  ether,”  a spirit- 
ual, imponderable  substratum.  The  log- 
ical reasoner  may  then  conclude,  as  a 
distinguished  American  man  of  science 
has,  that  “conscious  states  are  modes  of 
motion  of  the  ether  or  such  as  affect 
the  ether.” 

The  exceptional  fitness  of  a psychic 
ether  to  transmit  messages  across  the 
omnipresent  material  voids;  the  spon- 
taneous activity  and  selective  power  of 
the  will  as  contrasted  with  the  absolute 
determination  which  is  characteristic  of 
matter;  the  unity  of  consciousness  and 
the  self-identity  of  memory  through  the 
changes  of  the  atoms;  the  many  marked 
differences  between  the  laws  and  proc- 
esses of  thought  and  those  of  material 
substance — all  characterize  the  mind  as 
an  immaterial  substance.  A “mentifer- 
ous ether”  is  specially  suited  to  be  the 
substratum  of  the  spiritual  powers  and 
the  needed  bond  or  intermediary  be- 
tween flesh  and  pure  thought.  This  sup- 
osition  relieves  the  conception  of  the 
uman  spirit  from  the  familiar  objection 
that  it  is  an  unsubstantial  entity.  It 
introduces  an  element  which,  by  its  dif- 
fusion through  the  organism,  puts  the 
soul  into  relation  with  all  the  material 
parts.  It  relieves  the  opponent  of  mate- 
rialism from  supposing  a miraculous 
origin  for  the  soul,  by  a divine  creation 
out  of  non-reality.  For  this  mentiferous 
ether-organism,  which  is  the  immaterial 
substratum  of  the  soul,  may  reasonably 
be  inferred  to  be  a normal  specialization 
of  the  cosmic  ether-ocean  that  fills  astro- 
nomic space  and  which  is  the  ultimate 
source  of  mundane  energy — forming,  in- 
deed, what  may  be  called  the  body  of 
the  universal  spirit. 

This  is  no  more  miraculous  or  mys- 
terious than  the  emergence  of  the  sen- 
sation or  thought  in  the  human  mind 
when  the  nerve  impression  stimulates 
consciousness. 

In  this  psychic  ether-organism  within 
the  material  organism  there  is  present 
• already  during  life  a soul-body,  a non- 
atomic  substance,  an  a’ctive,  coherent, 
continuous,  and  constructive  energy  not 
liable  to  be  destroyed  or  rendered  pow- 


erless by  the  decomposition  of  the  mate- 
rial body.  When  the  earthly  end  comes 
to  the  body,  this  psychic  etneric  organ- 
ism may  betake  itself  to  some  more 
favorable  environment  and  may  again 
clothe  itself  with  a new  physical  body. 
If  this  theory  seem  a bold  one,  let  me 
state  that  the  inference  is  one  accepted 
as  reasonable  by  noted  scientific  author- 
ities, such  as  Professors  Edward  D.  Cope. 
Elliott  Coues,  George  Henslow,  and 
Stanley  Jevons.  As  the  latter  truly 
says:  “For  all  science  knows  there  may 
be  a psychical  body  disengaged  when 
the  physical  body  dissolves  and  decay’s. 
There  may  be  in  the  interstellar  spaces 
the  scene  of  an  intelligent  activity  such 
as  we  have  never  dreamed  of  on  earth.” 

As  a further  confirmation  of  the 
heart’s  intuition  of  a continued  life  after 
death,  notice  the  significant  fact  that 
daily  the  men  of  science  more  and  more 
find  the  permanent  realities  and  sources 
of  power  not  in  the  visible,  material 
things,  but  in  the  invisible  energies  be- 
neath. In  life  and  mental  phenomena, 
as  Herbert  Spencer  long  ago  admitted,  it 
is  not  structure  that  evolves  the  func- 
tion, but  vice  versa.  Just  as  electric  cur- 
rents give  symmetric  forms  to  detached 
iron  filings  on  a disk,  or  the  viewless 
ether-waves  give  intelligible  shapes  to 
the  loose  metal  parts  in  the  receivers  of 
wireless  messages,  so  it  is  the  imponder- 
able and  intangible  forces — etheric,  elec- 
tric, vital,  and  mental — that  move  and 
arrange  so  intelligently  the  disconnected 
atoms  which  surround  or  are  inter- 
spersed in  the  immaterial  substance  of 
our  real  personality. 

The  many  notable  phenomena  es- 
tablished in  recent  years  by  psycho- 
therapy have  shown  the  overruling 
power  of  thought  and  emotion  over  the 
animal  body — how  they  alter  the  secre- 
tions and  muscular  power,  and  make 
chemic  substances  within  the  living  body 
act  in  a way  radically  different  from  their 
behavior  in  the  laboratory.  A year’s  study 
and  practice  of  music  will  develop  many 
new  auditory  fibers  in  a pianist’s  ear.  It 
is  the  psychic  race-memories,  accord- 
ing to  George  Darwin  and  Professor 
Hering,  that  mold  the  instincts  of  the 
embryo,  shape  the  characteristic  organs 
of  the  species,  and  reproduce  the  ances- 
tral type.  Besides  this  building  power. 
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the  vital  principle  has  a power  of  repair 
impossible  to  a machine.  Even  when 
brain  centers  of  speech  or  motion  are 
lost  by  disuse  or  the  surgeon’s  knife,  they 
have  been  known  to  grow  again  through 
the  vital  principle,  or  through  other  gan- 
glia having  been  used  in  their  place.  With 
good  reason,  then.  Professor  Henderson 
(whose  authority  on  this  subject  is  well 
known)  has  recently  affirmed  that  he 
does  not  know  of  a biological  chemist  to 
whom  the  mechanistic  origin  of  a living 
cell  is  scientifically  imaginable.  Is  it 
credible,  then,  that  in  that  crucial  strug- 
gle of  the  spiritual  master  with  the  dumb 
atoms  which  from  birth  onward  to  that 
tragic  hour  of  death  have  been  molded 
by  h is  will,  the  master-soul  at  length  is 
not  simply  overborne,  but  absolutely 
destroyed,  and  all  that  is  left  is  a mere 
unconscious,  worthless  heap  of  former 
atomic  building  materials? 

Is  it  not  far  more  probable  that,  as 
the  life  principle  in  the  beginning  con- 
structed the  corporeal  organism,  so,  at 
the  time  when  the  body,  after  a long 
series  of  dissolutions  and  replacements, 
is  for  some  reason  no  longer  able  suffi- 
ciently to  repair  it,  then  this  archi- 
tectonic psychic  body,  present  within,  is 
superior  to  the  action  of  the  discontinu- 
ous atoms  and  is  merely  released  by 
their  dissolution.  In  the  growth  of  the 
human  embryo  there  are  four  membra- 
nous envelopes  that  successively  are  put 
about  it  and  discarded;  namely,  the 
amnion,  the  allantois,  the  serolemma,and 
the  placenta.  Each  of  these,  one  after 
another,  develops  about  the  prenatal 
form;  then  it  is  absorbed  or  disrupted 
to  promote- a higher  and  better  organ- 
ism within.  Wny  should  the  inclosing 
organism  of  the  babe  be  supposed  the 
final  one  any  more  than  the  earlier 
envelopes?  If  each  was  provisional  to 
a higher  organism  within,  why  may  not 
the  present  body  be  so?  In  humanity, 
the  evolution  process  turned  inward, 
improving  and  elaborating  the  mind  and 
spirit  instead  of  the  animal  body.  Simul- 
taneously with  this,  may  not  the  vital 
formative  power  have  turned  its  course 
toward  preparing  within  an  invisible 
etheric  organism  for  the  next  onward 
metamorphosis  ? As  it  is  illogical  to  in- 
fer from  the  unconsciousness  of  sleep  the 
cessation  of  the  soul  overnight,  so  it  is 
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equally  illogical  to  infer  from  the  un- 
consciousness of  death  that  the  soul  has 
then  reached  an  absolute  end. 

The  belief  of  cautious  men  draws  back 
from  the  thought  of  persistent  soul-life 
because  it  seems  too  wonderful  and  in- 
comprehensible. But  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  no  more  wonderful 
than  the  conception  of  life.  It  is  no  more 
incomprehensible  than  the  atoms,  the 
electrons,  the  ether,  or  the  enveloping 
space  in  which  we  live.  Eveiy  one  of 
these  basic  beliefs  and  accepted  facts  of 
science  is  rank  and  bristling  with  con- 
fusing incomprehensibilities.  Science,  as 
Professor  Jevons  has  said,  “does  nothing 
to  reduce  the  number  of  strange  things 
that  we  may  believe.”  And  he  signifi- 
cantly adds:  “Every  step  I have  ad- 
vanced in  science  has  removed  the  diffi- 
culties of  believing  in  life  after  death,  by 
disclosing  to  me  the  infinite  possibilities 
of  nature.” 

If  the  difficulty  in  harmonizing  the 
conception  of  life  after  death  with  scien- 
tific principles  be  good  ground  for  reject- 
ing it,  it  is  a still  greater  objection  to 
that  end  of  life  which  is  the  alternative, 
viz.,  nothingness,  or  a miserable  col- 
lapse into  disintegrated,  unconscious, 
and  valueless  dust.  That  great  law  of 
modem  science,  evolution,  emphatically 
protests  against  this,  for  it  would  rob 
the  cosmic  evolution  of  all  meaning  and 
reduce  its  grand  triumphs  to  an  irra- 
tional conclusion.  Modem  science  dis- 
closes humanity  as  the  latest  and  highest 
embodiment  of  the  cosmic  energy,  in 
whom  is  summed  up  all  the  infinite 
experiments  and  timeless  activities  of 
the  Supreme  Power  and  Worker  of  the 
universe.  In  man,  the  life -spirit  of 
the  universe  adequately  manifested  itself 
for  the  first  time  in  a self-conscious  em- 
bodiment. In  the  human  personality, 
thQught  turned  in  upon  itself,  passed 
behind  the  stage  scenery  of  material 
phenomena,  and  came  to  know  the 
realities  of  existence  from  the  inside. 
Thus  the  spirit  in  man  became  capable 
of  independent  and  indefinite  progress, 
through  the  elastic  potencies  of  the 
growing  personality,  without  that  need 
of  being  cleared  from  the  path  of  prog- 
ress that  lower  organisms  have.  Our 
planet,  say  the  scientific  experts,  will  in- 
evitably, at  a date  already  calculable,  be- 
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corne  a frown  and  waterless  waste  and  brazenly  throw  overLo^trl  »lj  in^nveyK 
the  earthly  succession  of  men  and  living  lent  scruples  about  '-integrity*  justice, 
creatures  cease.  Unless  there  is  a eon-  patriotism,  and  self  •denying  mercy,  we 
tinned  life  after  d^ath  fur  souls  the  vita)  tnusf  .Accept  the:se  great  commanding 
evolution'  upon  our  globe  will  ha  ve  been  ideals  as  pointing  to  a realm  above  sense 
a sensekss  nifsco.  't’o  suppose  that  the  and  beyond  the  veil  of  death;  a real 
only  net  result  of  its  age-long  devel-  world  whose  steady  gravitation  it  is  that 
opment,  resehiBg  its  consummation  in  draws  the  human  heart,  at  whatever 
priceless  gasses  of ^ wohderful  tbihEers.  fleshly  cost, i'to  obey  its  law's.  The  di- 
noble  hefoes,  and  benehcent  saiitus,  is  to  yinepawisr that  has  expanded  the  hu- 
have  turned  a host  of  living  bodies  into  man.  heart  with  such  generous  emotions 
’ meffipry of  teye,  and  uncaieuiating  devotion  to 
nc-nt  good  behind  them— this  is  to  make  truth  and  righteousness  cannot  be  im- 
fhe  gr;md  ev«?Uitipnnl  progress  a ppear  to  agined  thus  nobly  to  have  endowed  man 
he  what  in  a man  would  be  called  a onlyyto  hiimiliate  him  and  with  such 
lunatic  pmceeditigi  one  only-  to  he  stinging  irony  repudiate  the  implied 
likened  to  that  of  the  crazy  sculptor  who,  promises  and  sacred  expectations  that  it 
after  he  had  finished  by  a lifetime,  of  toil  has  fostered. 

a magnificent  masterpiece,  broke  ir  into  But,  after.,  all,  I shall  probably  be 
fragments.  It  is  art  incredible  anti-  asked:  Where  is  the  verification?  Docs 
climax.  all  this  amount  ro  more  than  a reasoned 

Equally  great,  finally,  are  the  mental.  . probability?  .1  admit  it.  But  l recall 
diieordgppd  pipral  perplexities  to  whiirb  . . \tb»|¥  it  is  only  on  reasoned  probability 
disbelief  in.  a hereafter  brings  a thinker  that  all  the  great  scientific  laws  rest.  J 
whenhe  fee  all  sr  he  sactedness  that  the  recall  how,  before  the  discovery  of  the 
best  of  our  race. led  in  veracity,  integrity,  planet  Neptune,  Leverrier  by  reasoned 
and  doty,  If  there  be  m>  continued  lift,  probability  affirmed  it.  and  pointed  out 
what  P sfrapge  aspect  & east  thereby  on  where  to  look  for  it. 
the  obligation  that  an  honest  man  feels  So  quite,  recently.  Professor  Ramsay, 
to  tell  the  truth  at  all  costs!  flow  the  chemist,  -announced  to  the  British 
foolish  feems  the  honesty  of  ,a  bankrupt  Association  the  existence  of  a new-  gas, 
whom  a lie  ought  have  kept  rich  ! What  whose  chief  peculiarity  was  that  it  had 
a mistake  is  the  voluntary  death  lor  never  yet  been  discerned  by  any  sense, 
another’s  sake  of  the  seaman  or  patriot  But  as  the  scientific  wotTdbelleved  in 
who  might  have  spVecf  himself,  or  Efiy1  Neptune  and  in  neon  ..before  they  dis- 
martyrV  death  at  the  stake,  in  order  to  covered  them,  and  eventually  discovered 
he  loyal  to  truth,  fafth,  or  conscience!  both  the  planet  and  -the  gas,  because 
If  a true  man  has  no  deathless  claims  they  acted  on  their  belief,  so,  on  the 
on  the  eternal,  then  neither  h»s  honor  Same  ground  of  reasoned  probability, 
nor  his  duty  would  demand  any  such  may  the  explorer  of  human  nature’s 
acts  of  self-sacrifice!  higher  rmd  more  mysterious  qualities  be- 

lesus  and  Paul,  Savonarola  and  Hus$  lieve  and  affirm  the  existence  of  that 
and  Lincoln— what  w ere  they,  on  the  ma~  spiritual  realm  anti  continued  life  nec- 
teriaiisric  theory,  but  fools  who,  under  the  essary  m explain  the  perturbations  of 
hallucination  of  d uty  , sq  uandered  theone  human  life.  _ One  dayyd  not  in  the  flesh, 
life  granted  to  our  poor  forms  of  clay?  then  out  of  and  above  the  flesh,  we 
Unless  tee  aw  wady-  to  accept  as  the  shall  discover  and  know  these  invisible 
models  of  wise  and  true  men  those  who  and  eternal  realities; 
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BY  NINA  WILCOX  PUTNAM 


jjOTHER’S  place  at  the 
supper -table  was  va- 

Mg&i  cant.  Griselda  saw  that 
^ as  soon  as  she  came 
into  the  nursery,  and  as 
she  climbed  upon  the 
dictionary  atop  the 
chair  (which  made  her  plate  acces- 
sible if  it  did  take  her  feet  off  the 
ground),  she  sighed  deeply.  Mother 
was  often  late  nowadays.  After  Griselda, 
the  boys  romped  in,  dragging  the  re- 
luctant cat,  whom  Nanna  freed  with 
sundry  remarks  about  the  nature  of 
boys  in  general  and  Arthur  and  Harold 
in  particular;  and  by  the  time  Ben  was 
strapped  in  his  high  chair,  the  pleasant 
aroma  of  hot  cereal  was  rising  from 
four  blue  bowls.  At  the  head  of  the 
table  Mother’s  place  and  Father’s  place, 
side  by  side,  were  still  vacant. 

“Itrs  a shame!”  declared  Nanna, 
doling  out  bread  and  butter.  “It’s  a 
shame  she  ain’t  in  yet!  Since  she’s 
been  lecturin’  about  ‘Woman’s  Place  is 
in  the  Home’  she  ain’t  been  on  time 
for  nursery  tea — not  once!” 

Griselda’s  heart  leaped  with  hot  indig- 
nation, as  it  always  did  when  Nanna  said 
this  sort  of  thing  about  Mother.  But 
as  usual  she  found  no  words  to  refute  it. 
Griselda  never  had  many  words,  no 
matter  what  occurred:  only  that  heart- 
bum,  and  the  irresistible  impulse  to  do 
something.  So  now,  in  silent  defense 
of  her  idol,  she  took  her  little  cake  (it 
had  the  most  frosting  of  any)  and  put 
it  on  Mother’s  empty  plate.  Father’s 
place  always  remained  vacant  until 
tea  was  nearly  through.  Then  some- 
times— but  not  always — he  would  come 
in  and  sit  with  the  evening  paper  open, 
reading  “Stocks”  (whatever  that  might 
be).  Nothing  was  ever  said  about  his 
absence. 

“It’s  a sin  an’  shame,  an’  she  not 
seeing  you  poor  dears  since  breakfast!” 
Nanna  rumbled  on.  “Tuck  your  napkin 
up,  Master  Harold.” 


“Why  hasn’t  Tom  any  kittens?”  Har- 
old queried  plaintively,  as  he  obeyed. 
“Why?” 

“Because  he’s  a gentleman  cat,” 
said  Griselda,  scornfully — “like  Father.” 

“Father  has  us,”  remarked  Harold, 
pouring  a little  milk  on  his  mush;  then 
ne  passed  the  pitcher  to  Arthur. 

“Such  talk!”  cried  Nanna,  hovering. 
“Go  easy  with  that  milk  now,  Mr. 
Arthur;  it’s  all  there  is  in  the  house!” 

Then  it  happened — the  incredible, 
awful  thing.  Arthur  had  not  only  helped 
himself  liberally,  but  even  as  Nanna 
cried  her  warning  admonition  he  took 
the  pitcher  in  Doth  fat  hands  and 
actually  drank  up  all  the  rest,  his  round 
eyes  peering  wickedly  over  the  blue-and- 
white  handle. 

“You  imp,  you!”  screamed  Nanna, 
snatching  it  from  him  and  slapping 
his  hands.  “Now  there  won’t  be  any 
for  your  mother,  nor  Griselda,  nor  poor 
little  Ben  here!” 

Griselda  looked  at  her  blue  bowl  in 
dismay.  She  simply  couldn’t  eat  mush 
without  milk,  and  sne  was  very  hungry. 
Bread  and  butter  wasn’t  filling  enough 
all  by  itself,  and  mush  without  milk — 
no!  it  was  quite  impossible! 

“What’s  in  the  little  tiny  jug, 
Nanna?”  she  asked,  making  herself 
heard  as  best  she  could  through  the 
din  which  Arthur  set  up  at  his  chastise- 
ment. 

“That’s  cream,  for  your  mother’s 
tea !”  snapped  Nanna.  “ Don’t  you  dare 
to  touch  it!” 

Griselda  peered  into  the  tiny  jug  and 
found  it  only  half  full.  That  was  very 
little,  and  sacred  to  Mother,  of  course. 

“Oh, dear, what’ll  I do?”  Nanna  kept 
saying.  “And  if  the  milkman  don’t 
come  on  time  there  won’t  be  none  for 
your  father’s  breakfast,  let  alone  a sup 
with  early  coffee  for  me  an’  cook! 
If  only  your  ma  would  stay  at  home 
more  instead  of  talkin’  about  it,  maybe 
the  orderin’  could  get  done  proper!” 
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There  was  a soft  rustle  and  a gentle 
footfall  in  the  corridor.  Nanna’s  voice 
died  away,  and  the  children  sat  as  alert 
as  rabbits.  Then  the  nursery  door 
opened — yes,  it  was  Mother!  Came  a 
shout  of  greeting  and  scrambling  among 
seats. 

The  hot  feeling  of  indignation  in  Gri- 
selda’s  throat  was  vanquished  by  sight 
of  the  thin,  delicate  face  beneath  the 
large  plumed  hat,  the  lovely  trailing 
gown,  and  the  soft  lavender  scent  of 
Mother.  She  took  her  seat  among 
them,  one  wave  of  her  long  white  hand 
quieting  them  more  effectively  than 
Nanna’s  fiercest  admonition.  There 
was  a delicate  aloofness  about  Mother, 
a sweet  vagueness  which  rather  fright- 
ened Griselda  while  she  adored  it. 
Now  she  sat  fascinated,  watching  the 
tall,  drooping  figure  settle  into  the  place 
at  the  table’s  end,  her  blue  bowl  of 
mush  growing  cold,  unheeded.  Mother 
made  a place  among  the  tea-things  for 
her  pad  and  pencil  and  little  red  note- 
book. As  she  ate,  she  would  write 
things  in  them,  or  turn  the  leaves 
thoughtfully,  looking  up  occasionally  at 
the  children  with  that  heavenly  sweet, 
unseeing  smile  of  hers,  which  thrilled 
Griselda’s  heart  to  the  core.  The  long 
white  hands  lifted  the  teapot,  and  broke 
off  a bit  of  cake  unheedingly. 

“All  well,  nurse?”  Mother  asked. 

“Yes’m,”  said  Nanna,  sulkily. 

“I’m  sorry  to  be  late,  but  the  women 
at  Mrs.  Van  Burden’s  asked  so  many 
questions  about  my  talk.  And  one 
woman  kept  trying  to  tell  me  I ought 
to  know  tnat  politics  controlled  food- 
stuffs— and  pure  milk.  Such  an  absurd- 
ity— as  if  any  one  controlled  the  milk 
except  the  milkman.” 

“And  the  cow,”  put  in  Harold,  un- 
expectedly. 

“Which  reminds  me,  m’am,  there’s 
no  milk  for  your  mush,”  said  Nanna, 
with  an  air  of  reproof.  “There’s  only 
the  bit  of  cream  for  your  tea.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mother,  vaguely.  “And 
have  the  dear  little  angels  been  good  to- 
day, nurse?” 

Nanna  made  a little  gesture  of  hope- 
lessness, and  said  “Yes,”  to  the  relief 
of  all.  Then  she  added: 

“Will  vou  have  a little  syrup  on  your 
mush,  mam?” 


“Oh  no;  this  will  do,”  said  Mother, 
and  then,  just  as  if  she  had  not  heard 
Nanna’s  warning,  she  poured  all  the 
cream  out  of  the  tiny  jug  on  her  cereal! 
“A  little  more,  please,  nurse,”  she 
added,  “for  my  tea.” 

There  was  an  instant  of  constrained 
silence.  Griselda’s  heart  tightened  up 
hard. 

“I  told* you,  m’am,  that  was  all  we 
had  in  the  house,”  said  Nanna,  grimly. 

“But  I simplv  cannot  drink  my  tea 
without  it,”  said  Mother. 

Griselda  could  scarcely  bear  it;  poor, 
poor,  lovely  Mother  1 

“Sorry,  m’am,  but  there’s  no  more — 
not  a drop!”  said  Nanna.  “Twas  you 
gave  the  order  wrong,  though  I’d  told 
you  to  speak  for  another  quart.” 

This  was  more  than  Griselda  could 
endure.  To  hear  Mother  accused  was 
bad  enough;  to  hear  her  accused  justly 
was  a tragedy.  If  Mother  was  delin- 
quent, her  face  must  be  saved  in  some 
manner.  And  that  she  should  be  forced 
to  go  without  her  tea  for  lack  of  milk 
was  unthinkable.  Besides,  Griselda 
herself  simply  could  not  eat  the  mush 
without  it.  So  she  completely  under- 
stood how  Mother  felt  about  the  tea. 
What  was  to  be  done  about  it?  No  use 
to  sit  there  and  mope  and  be  told 
“Nonsense,  eat  it  plain”  by  the  grown- 
ups! There  must  be  milk  somewhere 
in  the  world.  How  did  one  get  it? 
The  milkman  came  daily  with  his  wagon, 
driving  in  from  parts  unknown.  If  only 
she  knew  where  he  and  the  cow  lived! 
Then  a sudden  idea  illuminated  her. 
People  borrowed!  A fat  woman  from 
some  near-by  house  had  come  into  the 
kitchen  one  day,  and  got  an  “’east-cake” 
from  cook.  That  was  in  the  country, 
to  be  sure,  but  here  at  home  neighbors 
were  even  closer.  She,  Griselda’s  own 
self,  would  borrow,  and  by  returning 
triumphant  with  sufficient  milk  for 
every  one,  end  this  degrading  discus- 
sion. 

“ ’S’cuse,”  said  Griselda,  slipping  from 
her  seat  and  from  the  room. 

Then,  her  head  covered  by  a shawl 
of  Nanna’s,  so  as  to  appear  like  the  fat, 
borrowing  lady  in  the  country,  her  blue 
ingham  dress  sticking  out  stiffly  above 
er  bare  legs,  white  socks,  and  ankle 
slippers,  firmly  grasping  her  tin  pail 
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with  the  picture  of  the  cat  on  it,  Gri- 
selda  marched  boldly  down  the  front 
steps,  and  stood  looking  judiciously  at 
the  houses  across  the  street. 

Directly  opposite  was  a house  which 
she  had  long  wanted  to  explore.  It  had 
a gabled  roof  above  its  stunted  second 
story,  and  one  of  the  window-shutters 
needed  mending,  but  on  either  side  of  the 
front  door,  at  the  top  of  the  shallow 
steps,  lay  a greyhound  of  cast-iron, 
life-size  and  painted  drab,  like  the  house. 
And  these  creatures,  in  their  sleek 
solidity  and  impassive  front,  some- 
how conveyed  a deep  impression  of 
opulence  and  grandeur.  Yet  it  was  not 
an  alarming  sort  of  magnificence;  rather 
it  was  a familiar  kind,  to  be  found  in 
books  of  fairy  tales,  where  strange 
beasts  guarded  almost  any  doorway  as 
a matter  of  course.  So,  after  a very 
little  hesitation,  she  tripped  across  the 
street,  up  the  steps,  between  the  grey- 
hounds, and,  lifting  the  shining  brass 
knocker,  let  it  fall  with  a musical 
clang. 

After  a breathless  pause,  during  which 
she  became  a trifle  nervous,  there  was 
an  uncertain  pattering  of  feet  within, 
and  the  door  opened  slowly.  Griselda 
struggled  with  her  nervousness  for  the 
daring  request,  and  then,  as  the  door 
swung  wide,  forgot  it  in  her  surprise  at 
seeing  a little  boy  of  three. 

“ ’Lo!”  said  the  boy,  without  taking 
his  finger  from  his  mouth. 

“Hello!”  said  Griselda.  “I  want  to 
borrow  some  milk.  Where  is  your 
Nanna?”  * 

“Milk?”  said  the  boy;  then  again, 
“’Lo!”  He  smiled  vaguely. 

“What  is  it,  Rudolph?”  said  a deep 
voice;  and  Griselda  felt  she  had  better 
step  inside  and  explain. 

To  her  amazement  the  hall  in  which 
she  found  herself  was  quite  a shabby  one, 
with  almost  holes  in  the  rugs,  and  very 
dim  wall-paper.  Yet  it  had  an  air, 
somehow,  of  comfort,  as  did  the  wide, 
shallow  room  which  was  practically 
part  of  it,  so  broad  was  the  doorway. 
The  walls  of  this  room  were  lined  with 
books  on  shelves — sagging  shelves  and 
worn  books,  they  were — reaching  almost 
up  to  the  low  ceiling.  Right  opposite 
was  an  open  fire  of  logs,  burning  bright 
beneath  a mantel  with  brass  orna- 


ments, and  in  a shabby  arm-chair  before 
it  sat  a very  tall  old  gentleman  with  a 
long  gray  beard,  who  arose  at  her 
entrance,  took  off  his  glasses,  and  re- 
garded her  kindly  over  the  top  of  his 
newspaper.  There  was  a great  globe 
of  the  world  beside  his  seat,  and  the 
fire-utensils  were  many  and  of  brass; 
altogether,  he  had  much  the  appearance 
of  an  alchemist. 

“Well,  little  girl,  what  is  it  you 
wish?”  asked  the  alchemist.  His  voice 
was  smooth,  like  Father’s,  but  his  eyes 
had  a dim,  absorbed  look,  worse  than 
Mother’s. 

“Please,  sir,”  said  Griselda,  “I’d  like 
to  borrow  a little  milk  for  Mother’s  tea.” 

“Milk,”  said  the  alchemist.  “I  sup- 

Eose  we  have  it.”  He  looked  at  the  baby 
oy  interrogatively;  then  he  nodded  his 
head,  as  though  Rudolph  were  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  milk  in  the  house,  and 
turned  to  Griselda. 

“If  you  will  wait  a moment  I will 
call  my  wife,”  he  said,  politely.  “This 
is  entirely  out  of  my  province.” 

Griselda  agreed  with  equal  politeness, 
and  sat  herself  down  stiffly  to  wait,  while 
the  alchemist  spoke  up  the  stairs,  and 
Rudolph  planted  himself  before  her, 
staring  at  her  with  round,  brown  eyes, 
and  occasionally  smiling  moistly.  After 
a moment  a square,  gray  lady  that 
rustled  like  Nanna  came  into  the  room, 
and  together  with  the  alchemist  stood 
looking  at  Griselda  critically  though  not 
unkindly. 

“You  wanted  milk?”  said  the  square, 
gray  lady,  pursing  her  lips. 

“Please,  yes,”  said  Griselda,  clutch- 
ing the  shawl  over  her  head. 

The  square,  gray  lady  looked  at  it 
sharply,  and  then  down  at  the  bare  legs 
and  socks  which  showed  below  it. 

“You  haven’t  any  at  home?”  The 
square,  gray  lady  seemed  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  the  request. 

“Not  a drop,”  said  Griselda. 

“Huml”  said  her  interlocutor.  “Well, 
I’m  very  sorry — perhaps  I could  let  you 
have  a little — but  no,  I’m  afraid  that 
there  might  not  be  enough  for  our 
grandson’s  breakfast  if  I gave  you  any. 
The  milkman  might  be  late — he’s  so 
unreliable!” 

Griselda’s  face  fell.  “Thank  you  just 
as  much,”  she  said,  stiffly,  arising. 
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“You  might  stav  awhile  and  play  with 
Rudolph,”  said  tne  square,  gray  lady. 
“We’d  be  glad  to  have  you.  He’s 
rather  lonely.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  Griselda,  the  need 
for  action  pressing  upon  her.  “I’m 
sorry  for  Rudolph,  but  I really  must  get 
some  milk.  Mother’s  tea  will  be  getting 
cold.” 

“It  seems  strange  that  such  a refined- 
looking  child  should  be  sent  on  such  an 
errand,”  said  the  square,  gray  lady  to 
the  alchemist;  but  the  alchemist  was 
absorbed  in  his  paper  and  appeared 
not  to  have  heard.  Griselda,  determined 
to  repay  their  lack  of  generosity  with 
the  extremity  of  politeness,  bobbed  her 
little  courtesy  to  his  unconscious  back. 

“Good-by,  Rudolph,”  Griselda  said. 

“’Lol”  said  Rudolph,  with  the  in- 
consequence of  youth. 

Then  the  square,  gray  lady  let  her  out. 
In  another  moment  Griselda  was  stand- 
ing on  the  brick  pavement,  clutching  her 
empty  pail  with  the  cat  painted  on  it, 
and  feeling  very  hungry. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  wise  to  seek 
the  nearest  point  of  rescue,  but  only 
if  the  nearest  point  measured  up  to  one’s 
sense  of  possibility.  She  looked  down 
the  street,  thinking  rapidly.  The  next 
house  was  closed;  the  one  beyond,  too 
chill  and  forbidding.  Still  farther  down 
was  the  Van  Burdens’.  It  was  a very 
rich  house,  all  of  cobblestones  set  in 
mortar,  and  very  imposing  in  a pom- 
pous, pretentious  sort  of  way.  Nanna 
and  cook  both  admired  it  greatly,  and 
Griselda  strove  to  discover  in  herself 
some  of  their  enthusiasm,  but,  failing, 
substituted  awe.  From  its  front  door 
stretched  an  awning  of  red  and  white, 
reaching  to  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk; 
and  under  it  ran  a crimson  carpet.  Al- 
though it  was  not  yet  dark,  the  shades 
of  the  parlor  were  drawn  tight,  and 
there  were  lights  within.  The  buttony 
man  who  opened  carriage  doors  was 
gone,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  re- 
laxed air  of  the  place  that  the  festivi- 
ties which  all  these  externals  evidenced 
were  over.  Still,  it  required  too  much 
courage  to  climb  the  front  steps  under 
that  festal  awning,  and  so  Griselda, 
pathetically  drawing  the  plaid  shawl 
about  her  round  face,  and  unconsciously 
assuming  a dreadfully  woebegone  ex- 


pression, made  for  the  back  door,  feeling 
exactly  like  the  poor  little  match-giri 
who  froze  to  death  in  the  green  story- 
book with  the  uncolored  pictures  in  it. 

The  Van  Burdens’  kitchen  was  not 
exactly  the  back  part  of  the  house, 
although  it  was  at  the  rear.  It  was 
built  at  the  extreme  end  of  a long,  low 
wing  which  curled  back  of  the  house 
like  a tail.  But  even  though  it  was 
so  thrust  away  from  the  dwelling,  it 
was  wonderfully  elaborate,  with  brown 
shingles,  and  cobblestone  porch  with 
cobblestone  columns  out  of  which  grew 
a few  late  geraniums,  and  a fancy  well 
with  a fancy  roof  pushed  up  right  out 
of  the  porch.  As  Griselda  approached, 
she  could  hear  the  Van  Burdens’  baby 
yelling.  It  always  yelled.  In  the  spring, 
when  everybody’s  windows  were  open, 
it  could  even  be  heard  at  home.  And 
here  it  was,  not  in  the  house  at  all,  but 
thrust  into  the  back  yard  with  the 
kitchen  and  the  servants.  Griselda 
began  to  climb  the  steps,  tightly  clutch- 
ing her  empty  pail. 

Beside  the  kitchen  door  stood  a huge 
stringed  instrument,  almost  as  tall  as 
a man.  It  was  a queer  thing,  shaped 
like  a monstrous  violin  — the  kind 
of  instrument  the  cricket  played  in 
the  red  picture-book,  in  the  poem 
about  the  “Fairies’  Orchestra.”  Gri- 
selda looked  at  it  wonderingly.  It  was 
a delightful  shock  to  find  that  there 
really  were  such  instruments  in  the 
world,  and  not  made  up  to  delude 
children,  as  were  lots  of  picture-book 
things — dragons,  forrinstance.  Just  in- 
side the  kitchen  door  was  a bent  man, 
jerking  on  a greenish  sort  of  coat,  into 
the  pockets  of  which  he  was  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  stuff  a little  package 
which  the  colored  cook  had  just  given 
him,  and  for  which  he  was  thanking 
her  most  gratefully.  The  bent  man 
had  white  hair  and  blue,  blue  eyes,  and 
Griselda  became  so  fascinated  by  him 
that  she  actually  forgot  her  errand 
until  a saucy  young  colored  girl,  whom 
Griselda  recognized  as  the  nurse,  came 
bouncing  out  in  a frilled  cap  and  apron, 
and  immediately  began  to  exclaim  about 
her. 

“La!  Ain’t  she  cute  in  the  little  bare 
legs!”  laughed  the  girl. 

“Please  leave  me  alone!”  said  Gri- 
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selda,  coldly,  trying  hard  to  remem- 
ber about  being  polite  to  every  one. 

The  old  ’cellist  came  out  and  stood 
unobtrusively  watching. 

“What  do  you  want,  anyways?’’  said 
the  girl. 

“I  came  to  borrow  a little  milk,” 
said  Griselda,  holding  out  the  pail  with 
the  cat  painted  on  it. 

“What  do  you  want  it  fer?” 

“For  Mother’s  tea,”  said  Griselda, 
sorrowfully,  “and  it  will  be  all  cold 
if  I don’t  get  it  soon.” 

“Well,”  said  the  girl,  “we  ain’t  got 
no  milk.  You  better  go  home — we  don’t 
want  no  beggar  children  ’round!” 

“I’m  not  a beggar-child!”  said  Gri- 
selda indignantly,  forgetting  the  frozen- 
match-girl  feeling.  “And  I’m  not  sur- 
prised the  Van  Burden  baby  yells  all 
the  time,  if  you  don’t  have  any  milk 
for  itl” 

With  which  insult  she  was  about  to 
descend  the  steps  when  the  saucy  nurse- 
maid seized  her  by  the  arm  and  dragged 
her  to  a great  built-in  ice-box,  just  in- 
side the  store-room  door.  It  was  a 
wonderful  ice-box,  all  tiles  like  the  bath- 
room floor  at  home,  and  inside  were 
bottles  and  bottles  of  milk! 

“You  don’t  actually  think  a rich 
child  like  that  has  to  starve!”  the  nurse 
demanded,  fiercely. 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  Griselda,  drawing 
back  from  her.  “You  said  there  wasn’t 
any!” 

“There  ain’t  none  for  beggars!” 
snapped  the  girl,  leading  her  out  upon 
the  porch  again. 

“But  it  wasn’t  true!”  said  Griselda, 
the  horror  of  the  deliberate  lie  growing 
wide  in  her  eyes  as  she  backed  away. 

The  bent  man  watched  with  his  blue, 
misty  eyes,  and  when  he  saw  the  horror 
on  Griselda’s  face  he  came  forward 
with  a pacifying  hand  outstretched. 

“If  you  will  come  home  with  me  I 
can  give  you  some  mjlk,”  said  he,  “for 
I am  sure  we  have  a little.” 

The  saucy  black  maid  laughed,  and 
Griselda  looked  up  quickly  at  the 
man,  surprised.  Tnen  their  eyes  met, 
and  she  perceived  at  once  that  he  was 
a person  who  understood  things. 

“Why,  yes,  thank  you,”  said  Gri- 
selda, gravely,  holding  out  her  hand. 
“I  will  go  with  you.” 


“Just  wait  a moment,”  said  the 
’cello-player,  slipping  the  great  instru- 
ment into  a sort  of  nightgown  case, 
and  with  some  difficulty  swinging  the 
whole  thing  upon  his  back.  He  had  to 
bend  quite  a bit  in  order  to  carry  it 
safely,  and  Griselda  decided  that  this 
probably  explained  why  he  never  stood 
quite  upright.  Then  he  put  on  his  hat, 
with  a courteous  wave  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  cook,  and,  steadying 
the  instrument  with  one  hand,  extended 
the  other  to  Griselda.  Together  they 
descended  the  steps  and  passed  out  of 
the  elaborate  garden,  beyond  reach  of  the 
rude  voice  of  the  nurse  and  the  insist- 
ent wail  of  the  Van  Burdens’  baby,  and 
walked  off  toward  the  far  end  of  the 
street,  Griselda  kicking  up  the  dried 
leaves  with  a fine  rustling  noise  as  they 
went.  Soon  they  were  passing  the 
queer  little  church  where  Nanna  went 
of  a Sunday. 

“It’s  a splendid  place  for  fairies,” 
remarked  tne  ’cello-player,  as  they 
passed  the  old  brick  wall  of  the  church- 
yard. “ Not,”  he  added,  sensibly,  “ that 
I am  at  all  sure  there  are  any  there,  but 
it’s  a promising  place  to  look,  just  in 
case  I intend  to  stop  sometime  when 
I’m  not  busy.” 

“I’ve  looked,”  said  Griselda,  “but 
I’ve  never  found  any.  Still,  I’m  going 
to  keep  on  looking.” 

“Ah!”  said  the  ’cello-player.  “That’s 
it,  of  course.  It’s  not  the  finding  them 
that’s  so  important;  it’s  the  looking  for 
|em!  I’ll  wager  you  found  something 
in  the  cracks  and  moss-grown  crannies, 
didn’t  you,  now?” 

“Yes,”  said  Griselda,  skipping,  “I 
found  a bug  with  eyes  on  its  stomach, 
and  when  you  turned  him  over  he 
jumped  back  every  time!” 

“Just  so!”  said  the ’cello-player.  “A 
tumble-bug;  an  even  more  remarkable 
thing  than  what  you  were  looking  for, 
though  different.  It  always  happens.” 

“At  the  beach  last  summer  Arthur 
was  looking  for  gold  shells  in  the  water, 
and  he  caught  a crab  with  his  finger 
instead,”  remarked  Griselda,  catching 
the  drift. 

“Ah  well,  even  so,  it  is  the  looking 
that  matters,”  said  the  ’cello-player. 
And  they  walked  on,  sniffing  the  scent 
of  mist  and  dried-leaf  incense. 
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“Do  you  like  cup-custard?”  asked 
Griselda,  abruptly. 

The  ’cello-player  seemed  to  consider 
before  replying.  “No,”  he  said,  at 
length,  “I  can’t  honestly  say  that  I do, 
except  for  the  slippery  way  it  goes 
down.” 

Griselda  heaved  a sigh  of  relief.  “Or 
putting  on  your  overshoes?” 

“ I never  do  it!”  he  exclaimed.  “Noth- 
ing could  make  me!” 

“ How  about  mush  without  milk  ?”  she 
demanded. 

“Can’t  abide  it!”  he  said,  in  hasty 
denial. 

Griselda  beamed,  and  tightened  her 
hold  of  his  hand.  Clearly,  this  was  a 
remarkable  man. 

“Do  you  live  all  alone,  or  have  you 
a lot  of  children?”  she  asked. 

“Well,  not  quite  either,”  he  told  her. 
“There’s  only  Tad  and  me.” 

“Is  Tad  a lame  dog?”  asked  Gri- 
selda, hopefully.  Somehow  it  would 
have  been  so  fitting. 

“No,”  said  the  ’cello-player,  “it’s  a 
boy,  but  he  is  lame,  although  we  never 
mention  it,  so  he’ll  sort  of  forget,  you 
know.  We  are  pals,  though  no  relation. 
We  picked  each  other  up  one  night  in  a 
snow-storm,  and  we’ve  stuck  by  each 
other  ever  since.  He  keeps  the  house 
going,  and  sometimes  helps  the  vegetable- 
woman  with  the  comer  stand  on  days 
when  he’s  able,  and  I play  the  old  ’cello, 
here,  whenever  I get  the  opportunity. 
Take  it  all  in  all,  we  manage  pretty 
well.  And  this  is  where  we  live!  We’ll 
soon  have  the  milk  for  Mother’s  tea.” 

While  they  talked  they  had  gone 
clean  around  the  bend  in  the  street, 
and  come  upon  a little  one-storied  house, 
very  gray  and  vine- covered  and  un- 
painted. Upon  the  little  square  panes 
of  the  uncurtained  window  the  soft, 
irregular  light  of  a log  fire  leaped.  The 
’cello-player  mounted  the  sagging  steps 
which  led  to  the  low  door,  and,  crying 
“Tad!  Oh,  Tad!  we’ve  a visitor!” he 
pushed  it  open  and  entered,  with  Gri- 
selda at  his  heels. 

It  was  a low-ceilinged  room,  but 
surprisingly  wide,  and  one  side  of  it  was 
almost  filled  by  the  open  fireplace,  in 
which  burned  a few  logs.  Before  it  was 
a rude,  uncovered  table,  and  at  this  sat 
a boy  of  about  her  own  age,  who,  just 


as  they  entered,  was  in  the  very  act 
of  draining  a bowl  of  milk  to  the 
dregs!  As  he  perceived  her,  he  set  it 
down  — empty  — and  arose  from  his 
seat  with  the  aid  of  a pair  of  crutches. 
Evidently,  he  was  a polite  boy. 

“Tad,  I have  promised  this  young 
lady  some  milk,”  said  the  ’cello-player, 
by  way  of  introduction.  “I  hope  we 
have  a little  for  her.” 

The  boy’s  smile  vanished,  and  a look 
of  deep  distress  came  over  his  face. 
“Dear  me  I I’m  awfully  sorry,  you 
know,”  he  said,  contritely,  “but  I’m 
afraid  I’ve  just  finished  the  last  of  it.” 

“Drank  it  all?  ” cried  the  ’cello- 
player.  “How  dreadfull” 

“You  were  late  coming  back,”  the 
boy  apologized,  “and  as  I hadn’t  eaten 
anything  since  breakfast,  it  just  seemed 
as  though  I couldn’t  wait.  I’m  awfully 
sorry,  you  know.” 

“What  shall  we  do?”  said  the  ’cello- 
player,  in  perplexity.  “Let’s  all  sit 
down  a moment  and  think.  There  must 
be  something  we  can  do.” 

He  slipped  the  big  instrument  off 
his  back,  and  stood  it  in  a comer  as 
carefully  as  though  it  had  been  alive, 
and  then  he  came  up  to  the  fire  and 
placed  three  stools.  He  took  one  him- 
self, and  the  children  the  others.  Then 
he  meditated,  while  the  boy  stared  at 
Griselda  (though  not  at  all  impolitely), 
and  Griselda  looked  about  the  room. 

In  one  comer  was  a great  bed  with 
curtains,  and  beside  it  a low  cot.  There 
was  no  carpet  on  the  floor  and  almost 
no  pictures  on  the  wall.  But  there  was 
a fascinating  cupboard  of  dishes,  and 
over  the  fire,  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
mantel-shelf,  hung  the  most  altogether 
desirable  thing  that  Griselda  had  ever 
seen.  It  was  the  china  figure  of  a baby, 
its  little  feet  and  body  wrapped  in 
countless  cunningly  folded  bands,  its 
chubby  arms  outstretched,  palms  up- 
ward, the  face,  oh,  so  tender  and  appeal 
ing!  The  body  was  fastened  to  a cir- 
cular plaque  of  pale  blue,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  no  bigger  than  the  top 
of  her  little  tin  pail  with  the  cat  painted 
on  it.  Griselda  sat  staring  at  it  absorb- 
edly,  while  the  ’cello-player  gave  the 
milk  question  his  serious  consideration. 

“Not  a drop  left,”  he  said,  “and, 
really,  I don’t  see  how  we  can  get  any.” 
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“I  might  go  and  buy  some,”  sug- 
gested the  lame  boy. 

The  old  ’cellist  shook  his  head.  “They 
did  not  pay  me,”  he  said,  “nor  any  of 
the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  They  may 
have  paid  the  lady  who  lectured  about 
‘Woman’s  Place  is  in  the  Home.’  Proba- 
bly they  did,  for  she  is  rich.  The  rich 
sometimes  forget  that  the  poor  need 
ready  money.” 

A look  of  distress  sprang  into  the  lame 
boy’s  face.  “But  what ’ll  we  do?”  he 
asked.  “There’s  not  a thing  to  eat.” 

“Don’t  be  alarmed,”  said  the  ’cello- 
player,  with  a little  smile;  “the  cook 
gave  me  something.”  He  arose,  and, 
opening  the  package  which  had  been  in 
his  pocket,  spread  the  contents  upon  the 
table.  “They  will  probably  pay  me 
to-morrow,”  he  said,  “and  in  the  mean 
time  we  have  these.” 

“These”  were  some  rather  bent,  moist 
little  sandwiches  with  lettuce  in  be- 
tween; some  frosted  cakes,  a.  trifle 
broken;  a little  paper  of  chicken  salad; 
and  some  slabs  of  fruit-cake  with  thick 
white  frosting. 

“Perhaps  she  will  take  some  of  these 
instead  of  milk,”  said  the  boy,  politely. 

“No,  thank  you,”  she  replied,  her 
eyes  straying  back  to  the  china  baby 
above  the  mantel.  The  room  was  grow- 
ing quite  dark  save  for  the  glare  of  the 
fire,  and  its  uncertain  revelations  made 
the  little  figure  seem  to  be  more  alluring, 
more  mystical,  than  ever. 

“I’m  terribly  sorry  about  the  milk,” 
said  the  ’cello-player,  “but  I’m  afraid 
I don’t  see  what  I can  do.  Even  if  we 
had  the  money,  the  shops  would  be 
closed  by  now.  ’ 

“I  must  be  going,”  said  Griselda, 
arising  reluctantly,  her  eyes  still  on 
the  figure,  “and  I’m  afraid  Mother’s 
tea  is  quite  cold.” 

“Tad!”  exclaimed  the  ’cello-player, 
“we  can’t  let  her  go  empty-handed, 
after  bringing  her  here,  can  we?” 

“No,  indeed!”  agreed  Tad. 

“Are  you  sure  you  won’t  have  any 
cake?”  urged  the  ’cello-player. 

Griselda  shook  her  head.  “No, 
thank  you,”  she  reiterated,  still  looking 
at  the  baby  figure. 

“I  wish  there  was  something  I could 
give  you  to  make  up  for  the  milk,” 
said  the  ’cellist. 
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“Yes,  indeed,”  said  Tad,  earnestly. 

Then  the  ’cello- player  realized  at 
what  Griselda  was  looking.  “Would 
you  like  to  have  that?”  he  asked,  very 
gently. 

Gnselda  drew  a long  breath  and  said 
nothing.  But  the  old  ’cello-player 
stood  up  almost  straight  and  took  it 
down  for  her,  Tad  leaning  on  his 
crutches  and  watching  with  a little 
smile.  Griselda  clasped  the  image 
to  her  heart  with  fervent  care  and 
smiled  up  into  the  wrinkled  face  above 
her. 

“You  give  it  to  me?”  she  breathed. 

“With  all  our  hearts!”  said  the ’cello- 
layer,  softly.  Then  he  picked  up  his 
at  and  turned  briskly  to  Tad.  “I’m 
oing  to  show  the  little  lady  home,” 
e announced.  “Don’t  you  wait  sup- 
per. I’ll  be  back  directly.” 

Then  Griselda  said  good-by,  and 
she  and  the  old  ’cello-player  set  off 
down  the  rustling,  mist-filled  street, 
leaving  the  boy  leaning  on  his  crutches 
in  the  warm  square  of  light  cast  by  the 
open  door,  his  thin  little  face  peering 
after  them. 

At  her  doorstep  Griselda  held  out 
her  hand  most  politely.  “Thank  you 
awfully,”  she  said.  “Thank  you 
awfully  for  everything.  Somehow,  it 
doesn’t  matter  at  all  about  the  milk. 
Thank  you!” 

“Don’t  mention  it,”  said  the  ’cello- 
player,  lifting  his  hat  just  as  though  she 
had  been  a grown-up.  “Good  night!” 
Then  he  turned  and  vanished  into  the 
mist. 

Griselda  climbed  the  stairs  to  the 
nursery  and  was  greeted  with  acclaim 
when  she  stepped  into  its  comfortingly 
commonplace  atmosphere.  Every  one 
was  there,  even  Father,  ensconced  behind 
his  newspaper;  and  they  were  all  eating 
mush  and  milk! 

“Why,  Griselda,  where  have  you  been 
this  half-hour  and  more?”  they  cried. 
“Nanna  found  another  quart  of  milk 
in  the  ice-box,  and  your  mush  is  all 
cold!  Where  did  you  go?” 

“I  went  to  get  a little  milk,”  said 
Griselda,  feeling  about  in  the  pail  with 
the  cat  painted  on  it.  “And  even  if  I 
didn’t  get  any,  I got  this!” 

Then,  dropping  the  little  pail,  she  held 
aloft  the  Florentine  bambino. 
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A PLEASANT  sort  of  fiction  greatly 
in  favor  twenty-five-  or  thirty 
years  ago,  bur  now  quite  gone 
out  of  fashion,  was  the  no  vel  which  rook 
a pretended  voyage  nr  Uit.tr  fur  its  out- 
line, and  then  filled  in  with  real  incidents 
of  travel  which  were  the  supposed  ex- 
periences of  its-  im  agina  ry • ' -cni?A<ft«irtv. 
Ibi  author  was  free  to  deal  with  the 
facts  as  he  would,  but  he  must  not  re- 
arrange landscapes,,  or  rnakfo  composi- 
tic, os  of  sdem-ty;.  and  upon  tire  whnft-,. he. 
respected  the  integrity  of  his  * o\  jj  scheme. 
But  :»f  coarW  rfe  species  was  always 
rendtog  to  become  entirely'  fictiun;  the 
real  incidents  gave  out,  and  hud  to  he 
replaced  with  inventions,  often  mote 
consonant with  the  characters  than  the 
facts  were,  hut  less  in  tortformicy  with 
the  original  design. 

The  antithesis  to  this  form  was  never 
so  abundant  in  examples,  and  never  so 
popular,  because,  perhaps,  it  nc-Vcr  Start- 
if  Tfo  honestly  with  the  reader.  It  took 
a real mut  or  voyage  for  its  outline,  and 
filled  in  with  invented  incidents  which 
Were  the  supposed  experience;  of  it*  veri- 
tahie  characters,  Such  a method  must 
invite  derifcriPrti  and  brttfg’  the  au- 
! hot  unde?  toodcintsamuy  for  outright 
fibbing,  when  he  way  have- been  meaning 
no  worse  than  tin.-  indulgence- of  a livel  y 
tnvenrion,  for  ibe  purpost:.  <d  amusing  as 
well  as  instructing.'  lilt  master  in  this 
sort,  so  superlatively  'master  as  to  seem, 
stile  in  it  after  De  F»ap,  was  thcigUtKor  pf 
The  Bible  in  Spain  and  Wild  }V tiles, bekikb/ 
w hich  impress  one  as  scarcely  less  fieri- 
rious  than  Robinson  Crusoe  itself.  Yh 
Foe  used  che  Piirrative  of  .Alexander  Set-- 
kirk  as  the  framework  of  bis  romance, 
arid  bis  great  successor,  whose  method 
has,  just  been  brought  into  fresh  mu-srion 
with  readers  by  Mr  Clement  E.  Snorter's 
pleasant ly'iltsuitorv--  study  of  Geot^e  Bar- 
r#ta  a fid  His  (at  tie.  employed  lus  bvnn 
travels  in  the  Penihsula  and  the  Princi- 
pality as  the  base  of  moying  aeiidfcftts, 
which  move  the  reader  less  and  less  with 


belief  in  rheir  verity  as  they  delightfully 
follow  one  another.  They  may  have 
really  happened;  but  if  you  begin  hv 
thinking  they  all  did  happen,  you  pos- 
sibly end  by  thinking  that  they  none. of 
them  did.  Ope  may  not  go  so  far  in 
their  rejection  Ss  a certain  acquaintance 
of  Borrpwf  who jspoke  of  The?  Bible  tn 
Spain  as  f‘ that  fine  boy's  bt»ok/‘  which 
was  in  his  opinion  chiefly  lies.’1  OF 
Borrow  himself  this  frank  witness  Xayv 
in  the  letter  quoted  by  Mr,  Shottefo; 
“ He  was  a splendid  fiafi  too,  Nni  m 
the  ordinary  domestic  meaning  of  the  , 
word.  But;  be  lied  largely,  picurrcsqufo  : 
ly,  like  Baron  Munchausen-  Whether 
one  wholly  accepts  this  view-,  however, 
or  rejects  it,  one  is  a ware  of  having 
formed  some  such  impression  form  the 
book  itself,  chough  one  may  have  begun 
it- with  much  fbe1  sa,rne  faith  In  its  verac- 
iry  3s  the.  aptbpr  himself  probably  had, 
or  began  by  having.  ; / ' , . . 

On  the  surface  the  book  commends 
i rself  as  3 pious  record  of  Protestant 
observation  ‘ its  the  most  backward  of 
Catholic  cpuHtjriciSi  but'  asbfhc  ploi;  thick- 
ens  and  thfedmfoa  deepens,  the  religious 
interest  is  lost  in  the;  excitement,  of  the 
personal foadvehf forty  . which  -for  one’s 
pleasure  ripe  dries  not  req  uire  to  be  vera- 
cious, Of  course  it  was  the  name  which 
carrietfit  sp  far  biforirid  the  reach  of  ahv 
other  of  thC  Author' s books  in  thfopopi*- 
lar  fa vor.  The  notion  of  bringing  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Protestant  version  to 
people  so:  severely  forbidden  by  their 
sacred  and  secular  law'  to  receive  them 
was  a vivid  challenge  m the  curiosity  of 
all  feittiers,  who  pos- 

sibly would  not  have been  Willing  to 
accept;  the  author"'*  Word  for  anything 
less  stifling  than  what  he  says  happened 
to  him,  ip  foust  marvelous  venture.  In 
turn  he  acquired  mem  from  their  devout 
acceptance  of  him  as  hardly  less  than  an 
apostle  to  the  Spaniards,  and  ultimately 
The  Bible  in  Spain  impaned  an  odor  r.f 
sanctity,  however  fkint,  to  navels  like 
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Lavengro  and  Romany  Rye,  which  in 
themselves  would  hardly  have  compelled 
anybody’s  reverence.  Borrow’s  other 
travel-romance,  Wild  Wales,  shines  with 
a religious  light  dimly  reflected  from  The 
Bible  in  Spain,  though  it  is  so  frankly 
dedicated  to  the  praise  of  Welsh  poetry 
and  the  censure  of  Welsh  ale,  and  is 
simply  a study  of  Welsh  manners  and 
customs  with  little  pretense  of  inquiry 
into  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  people. 

In  fact,  Borrow  is  in  every  way  an 
anomaly,  and  he  does  not  grow  less 
anomalous  in  Mr.  Shorter’s  study  of  him 
in  the  circle  to  which  he  must  have 
mostly  been  rather  uncomfortable  than 
otherwise.  He  was  by  nature  a poet  of 
exuberant,  not  to  say  belligerent  imagi- 
nation, and  in  his  life  as  in  bis  literature 
he  was  at  odds  with  whatever  opinion 
people  formed  of  him.  You  cannot  read 
nis  books  without  feeling  their  contrary- 
minded  charm,  which  does  not  permit 
you  either  to  believe  him  altogether  or 
to  deny  him  entirely,  and  in  his  personal 
contacts  it  njust  have  been  much  the 
same.  Nobody  can  question  his  sincer- 
ity, and  it  would  be  difficult  for  anybody 
to  affirm  his  honesty,  or  defend  his 
proneness  to  say  the  thing  which  is  not 
equally  with  the  thing  which  is.  Appar- 
ently he  was  perfectly  willing  to  stick  to 
the  fact  when  it  would  serve  nis  purpose; 
when  it  would  not,  not.  It  is  in  his 
simulated  real  narrative  that  he  seems 
to  survive  rather  more  than  in  his 
frankly  posited  fiction;  that  is,  we  fancy 
more  people  continue  to  read  The  Bible 
in  Spain  and  Wild  Wales  than  Lavengro 
and  The  Romany  Rye;  and  yet  there  are 
fanatical  adherents  of  the  novels  who 
will  not  let  you  think  of  them  as  less  than 
great  works  of  imagination.  This  we 
should  certainly  say  they  were  not, 
while  we  should  own  that  few  authors 
have  been  more  completely  themselves 
in  their  work.  Borrow’s  mannerisms  re- 
call a very  little  the  poses  of  Steme,  yet 
the  liberal  air  in  which  he  moves  and 
the  variety  of  his  scene  difference  him 
beyond  any  resemblance  to  the  other 
master.  Steme  is  affected  while  Bor- 
row is  perverse;  both  are  wilful.  Upon 
the  whole  Sterne’s  little  group  of  ec- 
centrics who  evolve  the  story  of  Tris- 
tram Shandy  are  more  tiresome  than 
Borrow’s  gipsies,  whose  genuine  nature 


occasionally  imparts  a relief  from  their 
factitious  character.  One  of  the  fig- 
ures of  his  fiction  which  remains  most 
distinctly  with  the  reader  is  the  im- 
possible Isopel  Berners,  whose  wilding 
personality  has  some  such  allure  as  that 
of  Uncle  Remus’s  “Mrs.  Meadows  and 
the  gals,”  in  their  association  with  his 
rabbits  and  foxes  and  other  four-footed 
dramatis  persona  on  the  terms  of  a 
common  interest  and  equal  intelligence. 
She  is  no  more  accounted  for  than  they 
in  her  odd  circumstance;  we  do  not 
even  understand  that  she  is  of  gipsy 
blood;  a piquant  mystery  lastingly  in- 
volves her,  and  she  is  worth  more  to  the 
imagination  than  all  the  horse-trading 
and  kettle-mending  tribe  of  undoubted 
gipsies.  These,  even  in  the  fable  which 
the  author  weaves  about  them,  never 
quite  convince  one  of  their  aesthetic  im- 

fjortance;  Borrow  himself  cannot  estab- 
ish  for  them  any  strong  claim  upon  one’s 
affection,  much  less  one’s  respect.  We 
say  “one”  rather  literally,  for  we  are 
aware  that  about  the  taste  for  gipsies 
there  is  no  disputing,  and  some  other 
"one”  may  very  well  be  of  a wholly 
different  mind  about  them,  in  and  out 
of  books. 

The  writer  of  one  of  the  many  inter- 
esting, but  not  often  quite  interesting 
enough,  letters  which  Mr.  Shorter  quotes, 
regrets  that  in  the  narrative  of  Borrow 
“we  cannot  with  certainty  separate  fact 
from  fiction,  for  in  talk  he  avowed  that, 
like  Goethe,  he  had  assumed  the  right  in 
the  interests  of  his  autobiographical  nar- 
rative to  embellish  it  in  places;  but  the 
main  outline  and  the  larger  part  of  the 
details  are  the  genuine  record  of  what 
he  had  seen  and  done.”  That  is  to  say, 
Lavengro  and  Romany  Rye  are  novels  in 
the  form  of  personal  history,  but  there- 
fore this  writer’s  complaint  does  not 
fairly  lie  against  them.  In  novels  the 
author  rightfully  reports  or  invents  at 
will,  and  cannot  justly  be  accused  of 
anything  worse  than  romancing.  It  .is 
in  his  books  of  travel,  like  The  Bible  in 
Spain  and  Wild  Wales,  that  Borrow’s  ro- 
mancing may  be  called  by  the  harsher 
name  of  lying;  but  even  there  it  cannot 
be  qujte  justly  called  so.  After  some 
reflection,  we  think  we  should  prefer  to 
characterize  it  as  that  softer  and  more 
innocent  form  of  falsehood  which  may 
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be  known  by  the  children’s  euphemism 
of  story-telling.  Of  course,  it  is  false- 
hood, and  so  far  so  bad;  but  it  is  not 
malicious  or  injurious  falsehood. 

This  brings  us,  circuitously,  and  not 
altogether  intentionally,  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  great  matter  of  telling 
the  truth,  anyway.  Is  it  always  useful- 
ly done?  Are  not  there  circumstances 
in  which  it  may  be  more  profitably 
blinked?  We  all  know  the  species  of 
untruth  which  we  every  day  practise  in 
the  form  of  white-lying;  how  it  is  a sort 
of  conventional  kindness,  and  saves  no 
end  of  feelings;  without  it  no  civilized 
community  could  apparently  get  on. 
The  not-at-home  and  the  previous-en- 
gagement may  be  instanced  as  forms  in 
which  the  finest  philanthropy  extends 
itself  to  sensitive  people  who  would  suf- 
fer keenly  in  their  absence,  and  perhaps 
quite  needlessly  suffer.  It  is  not  long 
in  the  life  of  nations  since  Bismarck 
discovered  that  truth  could  be  more  effi- 
caciously used  in  diplomacy  than  false- 
hood, though  he  was  afterward  accused 
of  not  using  it.  Up  to  his  time,  the  lan- 
guage of  all  pour  purlers  was  for  the 
concealment  of  thought;  and  what  shall 
we  say  of  those  noble  passions  which  in 
the  approach  or  process  of  hostilities 
between  peoples  frequently  vent  them- 
selves in  gross  and  palpable  lies  about 
the  enemy?  We  must  perhaps  suppose 
that  the  things  we  said  about  the  Eng- 
lish in  our  two  wars  with  Great  Britain 
were  all  true;  but  were  all  the  statements 
and  counter-statements  of  the  North  and 
South  during  our  Civil  War  entirely  ac- 
curate ? As  for  our  late  glorious  struggle 
with  Spain,  did  we  work  ourselves  into  a 
virtuous  abhorrence  of  Spanish  wicked- 
ness by  means  of  unmixed  truth  ? Then, 
what  becomes  of  strategy  in  warfare, 
which  is  a method  of  practical  lying,  if 
we  are  to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the 
thing  which  is  in  our  behavior  toward 
the  foe? 

This  may  be  defended  upon  the 
ground  that  war  being  altogether  wicked 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  be  specifically 
blamed,  or  if  one  thing  is  worse  than 
another,  strategy  is  not  perhaps  so  bad 
as  killing.  In  somewhat  the  same  way 
the  kind  subterfuges  of  polite  society 
may  be  excused,  since,  as  some  hold, 
polite  society  is  an  embattled  condition 


of  mutual  mistrust,  in  which  every  one 
goes  armed  at  least  for  defense;  and  it 
is  better  to  say  that  you  are  not  at 
home,  or  previously  engaged,  than  to  say 
that  you  do  not  wish  to  see  your  visitor, 
or  do  not  want  to  come  to  his  or  her 
entertainment. 

We  do  not  urge  either  of  these  theses 
in  accounting  for  the  peculiar  mental 
attitude  of  Borrow  in  narratives  offering 
themselves  as  true,  and  neither  would 
we  regard  it  as  congenital  and  therefore 
pardonable.  Very  few  children  are  bom 
story-tellers;  mostly  they  are  of  a sin- 
cerity and  a veracity  which  appall  when 
they  express  dislike,  or  move  you  to 
tender  self-gratulation  when  they  take 
the  form  of  trusting  you  or  coming  to 
ou.  But  as  soon  as  the  imagination 
egins  to  stir,  the  child  begins  to  tell 
stories,  to  discover  that  the  thing  which 
is  not  may  be  said.  Whole  peoples  and 
races  remain  in  the  delight  of  this  dis- 
covery, or  are  believed  to  remain  in  it 
by  other  races  and  peoples  who  have 
never  made  it.  The  English,  for  in- 
stance, believe  that  the  Welsh  are  uni- 
versally liars,  or  at  least  say  so,  some 
of  them,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  his 
wanderings  through  Wales  Borrow  was 
infected  by  the  moral  infirmity  of  a 
nation  whose  very  language  is  said  to 
refuse  itself  to  precision  of  statement. 
If  so,  no  great  harm  is  done  to  the 
reader,  whatever  harm  the  author  re- 
ceived, for  it  is  not  long  before  the  reader 
begins  to  have  misgivings  which  save 
him  from  the  worst  effects  of  the  au- 
thor’s invention.  Something  like  this 
may  be  said  of  The  Bible  in  'Spain,  and 
its  effects  with  the  reader.  The  Span- 
iards, in  time  of  war,  at  least,  are  al- 
ways regarded  by  their  enemies  as  an 
eminently  untruth-loving  people,  and  it 
can  be  that  in  harboring  a heretic  emis- 
sary like  Borrow  they  may  have  uncon- 
sciously naturalized  him  to  such  a degree 
that  he  could  not  always  tell  the  truth, 
or  at  least  not  so  often  as  he  would  have 
liked,  in  his  quality  of  Englishman,  to 
tell  it. 

Again  we  protest  that  we  are  trying  to 
account  for  this  charming  writer  and 
not  trying  to  acquit  him.  We  might 
well  plead  in  his  behalf  the  modem  ac- 
ceptance of  the  earlier  travelers’  stories, 
once  rejected  by  criticism  as  unblushing 
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taradiddles,  but  now  believed  to  be  vera- 
cious records  of  observation,  so  that  such 
an  apparently  unsparing  romancer  as 
Marco  Polo  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  careful  narrator  of  cold  facts.  But 
Marco  Polo  belonged  to  an  age  of  credul- 
ity, and  is  more  to  be  excused  for  his  ap- 
parent wanderings  from  the  paths  of  re- 
ality than  the  bearer  of  The  Bible  in  Spain, 
who,  we  seem  beginning  to  argue,  may 
not  have  gone  so  far  astray,  after  all. 
If  he  should  ultimately  be  classed  with 
Marco  Polo  and  De  Tocqueville,  we  shall 
be  the  first  to  rejoice,  and  we  should  pos- 
sibly never  have  had  any  complaint  to 
make  of  him  if  he  had  plainly  said  at 
the  beginning  that  his  narrative  was 
largely  fanciful  or  must  at  least  be  taken 
with  many  grains  of  salt,  or,  at  any  rate, 
some.  We  do  not  yet  see,  however,  how 
he  could  quite  have  done  this;  it  might 
have  prevented  a reader,  whose  suspi- 
cions he  had  roused,  from  believing 
anything  he  said.  We  think,  of  course, 
that  between  George  Washington  and 
George  Borrow,  the  instant  veracity  of 
George  Washington  was  to  be  preferred, 
yet  George  Washington  himself  did  not  go 
about  proclaiming  that  he  had  chopped 
the  cherry-tree,  or  was  going  to  chop 
it;  he  waited  until  he  was  asked  who  did 
chop  it,  and  then  he  owned  the  truth. 
In  law,  which  is  said  to  be  the  perfection 
of  reason,  a man  is  not  obliged  to  say 
anything  to  incriminate  himself,  and  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  Borrow,  in 
undoubtedly  carrying  The  Bible  in  Spain , 
to  people  quite  without  it,  was  engaged 
in  a work  upon  which  he  would  not  be 
justified  in  bringing  discredit  by  a prom- 
ise of  inveracity.  To  warn  the  reader 
beforehand  that  he  was  going  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  him  would  he  a deed 
without  a name,  or  at  least  without  a 
recedent  in  the  history  of  literature, 
or  our  own  part,  we  had  no  doubt  of 
any  of  the  details  of  his  narrative  when 
we  began  to  read  it;  only  as  the  marvel- 
ous particulars  were  accumulated  upon 
us  did  we  begin  to  have  our  misgivings; 
and  if  we  must  ourselves  be  so  honest, 
we  have  to  confess  that  at  the  very  end 
we  had  no  such  firm  conviction  of  its 
unreliability  as  we  now  find  ourselves 
professing  in  the  light  of  the  circle  where 
Borrow  moved,  to  its  own  frequent  dis- 
comfort. 


It  is  also  to  be  noted  in  his  behalf 
that  at  least  one  of  his  circle,  and  the 
one  best  qualified  of  any  to  judge  his 
statements,  does  not  seem  to  have  ex- 
pressed doubt  of  him.  The  great,  the 
only  Richard  Ford,  who  wrote  Murray’s 
famous  Spanish  Guide-Book,  and,  better 
still,  the  overflow  of  it  called  Gatherings 
from  Spain,  hailed  Borrow  at  the  first, 
advising  Murray  to  publish  his  Gipsies 
in  Spain, and  himself  cordially  welcoming 
The  Bible  in  Spain  in  The  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. The  two  men  seem  to  have  been 
of  much  the  same  temperamental  make, 
and  one  in  their  relish  for  everything 
Spanish.  Ford  believed  possibly  more 
firmly  in  Borrow’s  fiction  than  his  fact, 
but  he  does  not  say  so,  though  he  prophe- 
sies that  Lavengro  will  be  the  book  of  its 
year,  and  he  helped  the  publisher  to  get 
it  out  of  the  author  during  that  year. 
As  a critic  he  had  advised  Borrow  won- 
derfully well  on  a point  apparently  sub- 
mitted to  him.  “Nevermind  nimminy- 
pimminy  people  thinking  subjects  low” 
he  says.  “Things  are  low  in  manner  of 
handling.  Draw  Nature  in  rags  and 
poverty,  yet  draw  her  truly,  and  how 
icturesque!  I hate  your  silver-fork, 
id-glove,  curly-haired  school,”  and  so 
does  every  other  critic  worth  minding. 
Borrow  was  a dilatory  author,  and  Mur- 
ray had  his  difficulties  in  bringing  him  to 
time,  but  like  every  one  else  who  had 
real  affairs  with  him  was  sensible  of 
his  essential  reliability.  People  in  and 
out  of  office  eveiywhere  befriended  him 
in  his  mostly  unselfish  needs,  and  he 
could  not  have  accomplished  his  really 
reat  and  generous  ends  without  the 
elp  of  those  whom  he  convinced  of  his 
honesty,  superior  to  the  vagaries  of  a 
fancy  destined  to  play  with  the  faith 
of  the  readers  he  charmed.  In  all  the 
relations  of  life,  except  perhaps  that  of 
mere  acquaintance,  he  was  admirable. 
He  was  a true  friend,  a loving  son,  ten- 
der husband,  and  exemplary  stepfather. 
Otherwise  he  was  Borrow,  which  to  those 
who  know  his  work  says  everything.  If 
we  have  been  chary  of  praising  Mr. 
Shorter’s  book  about  him  we  are  at  least 
not  sure  but  it  is  the  right  kind  of  book 
to  have  been  made  about  a personality 
so  desultory  and  dispersed,  and  a char- 
acter of  such  vague  and  contradictory 
purport. 
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IN  autumn  w.  said,  “This  harvest 
shall  not  bloom  again,”  but  now,  in 
these  last  days  of  April,  already  an- 
other harvest  is  in  bloom,  The  birds 
have  been  away  so  long  tha  t it  is  easy  to 
entertain  the  illusion  that.  fogy.  are  not 
simply  returning,  but  aT€  its  ftesh  3t~ 
rivals  as  the  apple  blossoms*  The  young., 
too,  of  all  animal  Hfe  is  so  much  in  evi- 
dence tha  t the  whole  organic  world  about 
us  seems  as  new  as  the  anemones  that 
have  sprung  up  overnight. 

How  swift  all  this  young  life  is,  and 
how  suddenly  it  leaps  into  its  perfection! 
The  Howers  will  fade,  but  it  is  not  given 
them  to  grow  into  more  beauty  of  form 
or  color  than  they  have  on  their  first 
opening.  The  fledglings  from  these 
nests  now  building  will  all  at  once  sing 
as  sweetly  as  the  parent  birds. 

If  it  seems  that  the  birth  and  bloom 
disclosed  in  springtime  should  remind  us 
of  human  younglings;,  it  must  he  by  con- 
trast rather  than  by  likeness,  In.  fact, 
these  children  of  oury  eogage  a good  deal 
of  our  thought  and  eifort  hi  aH' 
sons  jus?  because  of  their  c.cttyme  un- 
likeness  to  the  young  of  other  animals. 
They  cannot  so  soon  he  left  to  the-tn- 
selves.  Calves  and  lambs -and kittens; 
get  out  of  parental  fothvf  afoiqSf  assoon 
as  they  are  born;  for  days  uf  their  de- 
pendence we  have  to  count  years  for 
that  of  a human  child,  and  the  length  of 
this  period  of  tutelage,  according  to  John 
Fiske,  is  the  nveasure  and  condition  of 
our  civilization. 

We  seem,  indeed,  to  be  speaking  disre- 
spectfully- of  our  children  when  we  in- 
clude them  in  any  category  of  organic 
existence.  It  is  as  if  we  were  relegating 
than;  hath  to  the  guidance’  of  insdnet; 
which  is  so  sufficient  for  a young  animal 
— putting;  it  at  once  upon  a level with 
its  elders— hut  so  impotent  and  mean- 
ingless for  a child  beyond  <ri nursing 
infancy.  The  scope  of  .fofc  rifomal  is 
contracted  w-ithin  d?^hnfi.c^df  ft*  physi- 
ological funcrioningf  sidti  such  fhentality 


as  it  has  need  be  no  more  than  the  lam- 
bent light:  from  the  glow  of  instinct. 
The  ptofonged  dependence  of  the  child, 
Which  makes  the  borne,  for  all  that  it 
means  to  child,  jftd'^’p^vs^jtecessiiry 
npr  only  for  the  home  ail  tore  of  the  ah 
factions,  hut  for  the  development,  out- 
side  of  the  domestic' circle  and  through 
means  provided  by  society,  of  a mencal- 
m*  quite  divorced  from  instinct  and  hav- 
ing a scope  as  broad  as  the  w orld — such  a 
scope  as  is  indicated  in  what  we  know  a* 
human  trivilfoition  or  progress. 

T he  Chmtiah  child  everywhere  is  dp-  '< 
proadied  on  three  sides— -from  the  home, 
the  school,  and the  chufoh-~  foaying  an- 
other side  open  CO  his  own  soul  as  that 
soul  rises  wJfhifont,  foneurreritly  with  a 
living  personal  experience. 

It  fo  characteristic  of  his  withholding, 
or  befog ^ withheld)  from  any  initiative  or 
any  direct  palricjjmiotv  in  practical  af- 
fairs,  that  the  cliild  should  fo  long  seem  a 
mere  receptacU'  of  What  he  is  given  and 
of  wha  t He  is  told—  tha  t everything  must 
coffin  n>  fom,  though  he  does  not  lack  in 
eagerness  of  reception  or  in  Ifoylng  re- 
xponsy  to  fond  attentions.  We  do  not 
^pfotofhitrv  fofo  heiilrhuid’atoricylcji'p 
iron  a full  expression  .of  ' the  joy  of  living  • 
as  the  bird  does  ioto  the  rapture  of  its 
sonti-  We  rejoice  if  his  elders  have 
themselves;  reached  a faith  so  cheerful 
that  what  they  have  to  tell  him  of  life 
here  and  hereafter  does  not  lay  upon  bis 
tender-’ sensdhiifty. loo  .grave  a burden  of 
depre$kfons.;;.','.,p-:  |?  . y 

H ome  ts  foeebild 's  first  living  reality. 
Withinitecyfoteofnatviral  affections  and 
duties  all  the  pic.fyviqyalTy,  and  sacri- 
fice which  are  so  large  a .pact  tiff  human 
experience,:  .arc : ■ . fi  rkt  foadfoved  forth . 
Here  there  is:  the  first  rfial  kno-ving,  the 
forst  f^if&lfog’,' xfhfo  it  must  teach  far, 
since  nothing  has  evei  heifo  provided 
fhar.  can  take  ite  there  is  a 

living  asrifoillrion  and  nurture. In  a gar- 
den which  yfof  foe  nvjdem  child  has  s 
Wge yxp^foi%nyfo  that  he  finds  fathers 
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and  mothers  everywhere,  as  men  and 
women  everywhere  find  their  children. 

Thus  in  early  youth  there  is  often  a 
deep  and  creative  sensibility  which  be- 
comes in  adolescence  the  ground  of  an 
impassioned  idealism,  near  to  the  springs 
of  art,  exultant  with  the  rhythmic  pulse 
of  life  and  beauty  and  song.  Only  with 
this  sense  of  life  through  living  experi- 
ence is  the  presence  of  the  soul  manifest; 
the  merely  formal  acceptance  of  the 
habiliments  of  life  cannot  surprise  it. 

When,  after  half  a dozen  years  of 
home  care  and  tutelage,  the  child  enters 
upon  his  school  career,  he  is  still  taken 
in  hand  by  his  elders,  who  supplement 
rather  than  reproduce  the  atmosphere 
of  the  home,  reinforcing  moral  precepts 
already  inculcated  for  the  building  of 
character,  emphasizing  all  noble  and 
generous  motives.  But  the  special  pur- 
pose of  the  school  is  the  training  of  the 
mind.  School  life  cannot  have  the  reality 
of  home  life.  It  is  for  the  most  part  for- 
mal instruction  detached  from  living  ex- 
perience. Home  life  is  organic — a garden 
of  emotional  culture,  and  it  is  more  be- 
neficently organic  if  the  children  are  nat- 
urally brought  into  association  with  liv- 
ing things — plants  and  animals.  School 
life,  on  the  other  hand,  is  and  must 
be  mainly  inorganic;  it  can  hardly  be 
called  a life  at  all,  save  in  such  sense  as 
we  speak  of  the  life  of  the  mind,  think- 
ing also,  when  we  use  that  phrase,  of 
the  mind’s  contact  with  other  minds, 
of  which  happily  there  is  so  much  in  all 
educational  training.  Even  in  the  higher 
school  grades,  only  nistory  and  such  con- 
tacts as  the  young  student  may  gain 
with  the  literature  and  art  of  the  past 
have  any  direct  relation  to  human  life. 

School  methods  and  the  whole  educa- 
tional course  have  been  determined  by 
the  conditions  they  have  had  to  meet  in 
the  minds  of  pupils.  The  advanced  gen- 
eral enlightenment  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, together  with  the  increased  human 
purpose,  has  reached  the  child  through 
a more  stimulating  and  inspiring  home 
culture,  and  thus  have  not  only  brought 
to  the  school  pupils  with  more  developed 
minds,  but  nave  correspondingly  im- 
proved the  educational  system  itself, 
enabling  it  to  enter  upon  more  com- 
plex undertakings;  especially  in  lines  of 
preparation  for  good  citizenship,  effi- 
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cient  craftsmanship,  and  participation 
in  scientific  progress. 

The  possibilities  realized  have  led 
many  to  entertain  false  hopes  in  impos- 
sible lines.  The  kindergarten  has  proved 
helpful,  under  wise  conduct — that  is,  in 
so  far  as  it  has  followed  the  natural  laws 
of  mind-making  itself;  and,  in  observance 
of  the  same  laws,  industrial  training  has 
served  the  pupils  and  the  common  good. 
Undoubtedly  the  longer  school  year  is  a 
wise  proposition,  if  it  lightens  for  each 
day  tne  too  heavy  burden  now  imposed 
upon  the  pupil. 

The  child  comes  into  the  world  with- 
out a mind,  and  with  only  the  creative 
round  for  mental  specialization.  Its 
uman  destination  turns  it  away  from 
the  sure  path  of  instinctive  intelligence. 
Consciousness  has  a development  which, 
however  immediately  joined  in  direct 
sense-perception  with  the  object  of  that 
perception,  yet  in  thought — in  that  kind 
of  intellection  which  is  distinctively  hu- 
man— is  detached  from  the  object.  It 
takes  the  attitude  of  spectator,  observes, 
discriminates,  reasons,  generalizes.  This 
is  mind-making  — a difficult  procedure, 
but  one  upon  which  the  child  enters 
bravely  and  with  ever-increasing  inter- 
est, helped,  as  in  his  bodily  growth,  by 
all  the  powers  that  be.  Acting  and  re- 
acting upon  inert  matter,  the  conscious 
rocesses  are  intensified.  Thus  the  child 
ecomes  a materialist  and  delights  in 
mechanical  toys.  Such  questions  as  it 
asks  betray  a mechanistic  conception  of 
the  whole  world  about  him;  and  only 
those  answers  are  at  all  satisfactory  to 
its  beginning  mind  which  are  based  on 
such  a conception. 

This  process  of  mind-making  is  accel- 
erated by  school  methods.  With  very 
young  children,  whether  at  home  or  at 
school,  the  procedure  involves  little  ra- 
tional activity.  Information  is  taken  as 
it  is  given;  there  is  no  vital  assimilation 
or  nurture;  the  memorization  is  not  liv- 
ing remembrance,  associated  with  any 
experience.  Rules  and  formulas  are  ac- 
cepted on  authority.  It  is  a time-saving 
process  for  which  there  is  no  substitute. 
Even  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
education,  when  instruction  is  given  in 
logic  and  metaphysics,  very  much  is 
accepted  on  authority,  though  there  is 
an  appeal  to  reason.  The  laws  of  nature 
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as  formulated  in  natural  science,  though 
they  may  be  verified  by  experiment,  are 
yet  based  upon  past  investigations  the 
results  of  which  are  readily  accepted  by 
students  without  such  verification. 

To  many  critics  of  our  educational 
system  it  seems  that  the  rigor  of  it  might 
be  relaxed  and  the  mechanism  elimi- 
nated— that  education  might  be  made 
“organic.”  Such  a change  seems  to 
these  critics  an  emancipation  of  child- 
hood, a restoration  of  its  lost  dignity. 

It  may  be  the  penalty  of  civilized  hu- 
manity that  the  actual  child  contradicts 
the  attributes  of  real  childhood  as  imag- 
ined by  the  poet  and  as  presented  in 
the  Gospel.  The  reality  is  not  the  less 
real.  Heaven  does  lie  about  us  in  our 
infancy,  and  the  child  is  a signal  type  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  the  actual 
child  does  not  consciously  apprehend  the 
reality.  While  we,  from  a clearer  in- 
tuition than  is  possible  to  it,  imagine 
its  eternal  background,  it  is,  with  all  the 
urge  of  individuation,  pressing  forward 
to  the  foreground,  and  the  dawn  of  its 
planetary  consciousness  eclipses  the 
neavenly  lights.  In  the  tuition  of  the 
child  we  cannot  reverse  the  child’s  in- 
evitable course.  It  is  a long  way  from 
tuition  to  intuition.  It  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  anticipate  the  child’s  natural 
course,  and  utterly  confusing  to  attempt 
to  teach  youth  what  cannot  be  taught 
but  must  be  lived.  Education  cannot 
even  simulate  life.  It  cannot  substitute 
in  the  mind  of  youth  realism  for  ro- 
mance. It  can  present  the  technique  of 
any  science  or  any  art,  but  genius  in 
the  case  of  a Newton  no  less  than  of  a 
Shakespeare  must  have  its  own  way. 
Who  taught  Keats  poesy? 

The  illumination  which  society  has 
won  during  ages  of  psychical  evolution 
helps  the  children  of  a new  generation  to 
an  earlier  realization  of  the  essential 
qualities  and  powers  of  the  human  spirit 
as'manifest  in  our  earthly  life;  but  this 
“good  part”  must  come  to  the  children 
through  ways  not  consciously  known  to 
them  in  their  earliest  years.  It  is  to 
them  another  birth,  another  sense,  a 
transvaluation  of  life.  The  term  “con- 
version” has  real  meaning,  however  the 
meaning  may  in  perverse  usage  have 
fallen  short  of  the  reality. 

Here  is  something  not  to  be  learned; 


not  to  be  imparted  by  way  of  informa- 
tion. A creative  reason,  which  is  of  the 
soul,  informs  from  within,  but  it  waits 
upon  processes  which  in  the  actual 
course  of  the  child  and  of  the  race  seem 
to  be  outwardly  derived,  following  obvi- 
ously inferred  rules,  as  if  they  were 
purely  mechanical,  before  it  casts  its 
own  transforming  light  upon  the  human 
way  and  becomes  manifest  as  a trans- 
forming principle  in  human  life. 

As  ante-natally  each  individual  of  the 
human  species  recapitulates  every  suc- 
cessive stage  of  evolution  from  the  pro- 
tozoan to  the  mammal,  so  in  its  tutelage, 
if  that  be  liberal,  youth  re-enacts  the  hu- 
man drama.  During  this  period,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  may  be  one  of  the  live- 
liest individual  experience,  youth  seems, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  be  but  following 
age.  Then  comes  the  moment  when  it 
is  bom  to  its  own  time,  as  the  infant  is 
bom  to  its  own  species,  and  it  is  seen  to 
be  in  the  van.  The  note  of  that  new 
time  for  each  coming  generation  does 
not  repeat  that  of  the  older  generation, 
nor  is  it  the  mere  overtone  of  that — it  is 
beyond  all  former  prophecy,  leading  to 
an  unprecedented  strain  of  the  human 
harmony. 

Though  in  this  critical  moment  youth, 
consciously  and  purposefully,  turns  its 
face  toward  the  future,  it  sees  that  with 
all  of  its  will  it  has  unconsciously  been 
turning  that  way  from  the  first  moment 
of  its  living  experience.  That  past  has 
not  determined  the  creative  impulse  of 
this  renascence,  but  lives  in  it  and  is  a 
cherished  part  of  it.  Youth  has  not 
necessarily,  in  this  great  change,  ceased 
to  be  youth  in  the  directness  of  its  aims 
and  methods.  It  is  as  planetary  as  the 
juventus  mundi  ever  was,  and  such  prin- 
ciples, a heaven  above  paganism,  as 
inspire  its  new  leading  are  living  em- 
bodiments— the  implications  of  earthly 
fellowship.  For  the  most  part,  even  if 
scientifically  it  is  better  informed,  it  is 
still  held  by  the  old  Ptolemaic  illusion 
and  all  the  other  illusions  that  consist 
with  both  pragmatism  and  heroism ; also 
in  both  these  it  has  more  kinship  with 
the  past  than  with  the  vain  dreams  of 
millennial  prophecy. 

Thus  youth  is  the  preservator  for  the 
race  of  heroism,  of  illusion,  and  of  every 
good  old  earthly  fashion. 
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An  Imaginary  Vacation 

BY  HOWARD  DRV BAKER 


IM AY;  a s well  admit  frankly  that  1 am 
nut  in  the  hardware  business  any  rtiOfr^w 
The  reasons  1 shall  not  enter  upon  here 
farther  thaft  ri>act  although  l had 

been  giving  my  rime  and  •thought  to  the 
enterprise  inr  ovex  a month,  my  employer? 
thought  they  knew  mote  about  the  bnsiny^ 
than  1 did. 

On  the  day  aftw  they  announced  rim  /hey 
would  xtyw  blunder  along.  alone  1 angered 
an  advermement  in  a reliable,  conservative 

m w^paper  asking  for  in  intrihgeht  young 
mao  of.gr^od  rhxLt^ter  to  do  work  of  a con- 
genial but  unspecified  nature,  After  Trailing; 
my  answer  {showing'  specimen  of  liandr^iit- 
4ngV  1 had  plenty  cif ' leisure,  so  l read  .an 
editorial  m the  paper  on  New  York  a?, 
a summer  resottv  (t  said  that,  although  the 
reader  vva.v  entitled  ten  his  own.cmihmiii  in  the 
matter*  the  best  place  to  spepd  a vacation 
was  tight  here  in  the  city.  The  food*  it  said, 
was  whoiesomer  and  cheaper,  one  need  not 
pay  high  pr-fetiy  for  stuff y fkrie  looms*  drink 
water  ftitl  «f  typhoid^  and  be 
mie*! t mtefvafe idtaejs  full  of  malaria. 
The  tmnortahe  thing.  M siiiHy  wM:  t<£$fc  and  a 


fho  tmpbetatit  thing,  ic  said,,  was  rest  and  a 
change  of  mental  ft*  rmide. 

The  §pch  a rfcitabk  jape  and 

the  artiefeyvas $6  cpnvi being  that  I then  and 
tlwe  re^hed  Ahar  soon  as  1 yor  a vica* 
tier#  from  ri*e  position.  ( etpeaetj  to  have 
shortly  1 would  Spend  k to  the  city  and  not 
risk  hi v life  in  the  malaria  a nd  typhoid  £cme, 
f had  no  thought  **£  ‘thh^^st^^y 

artyway;  in  Arixaua..  where  1 was  horn  and 
brought  up,  one  learwk  to.  think  highly  of 
targe  cities-  v-:J-  ‘ 

The  new  dayy  ju*t  when  I )&*$i  b^pected 

it,  .an' idea  came  to  me,  IpoBsev  whaV  Hiigbt/ 
be  called  an  adaptive  mind.  Nobody  vwr 
told  me  this;.  1 have  n ut  first  hand-  ‘ 

"*  Why  Hot/ ’ f asked  myself  [n^i  ;n  peo- 
ple dp  in  stories  * jcfesi^  * jto? ^ 

confide  m any  body  bbt 
*■ apply  this  prip^ple  it  Preset  \Vfiy  wait 
for  another  poririon?  liny importiiot  thing, 
this  unsentiH tioua  1 papei  and  a. 

change  of  mental  atrithdeT  ";v ;‘\Ay:  ’ \ 

When  } have. nothing  remun^Tatiye:  to  do 
' ' $«*.  CXJWtt^Jw*.  ft*  : V W.v  ";  ‘ . V": 


J to  ye -'to  kr  my  nviml  frisk  about  in  harmjeis 
^pcculyitiori-  Here*  l saw,  was  the  germ  nf 
a great  idea*  a cure  for  many  ills*  On  the 
one  hand  we  have  ? v^e  anny  of  rim  and 
women  toiling  ami  moiling  (1  have  never 
seen  any  bod  y mad,  hut  l midcrstn  fid  that 
ft.  is  quite  common  )^r tailing  and  moiling  Ja 
order  in  earn  enough  money  tn  take  a vaca* 
non,  ruining  their-  health  so  they  eon  afford 
to  get  it  back  again.  Oft  tftt  other  hand, 
there  fe  tht  great  hopelc^- hriny  of  the  on- 
ybfpipyctk  <;a?i;ctAhtly  kgikioi^  t^Se* 
spondenr  down  m the  lice!,  broken  on  he^lrh. 
Yyt  the  :tmx> 

Cfftp  ::  <§»tf ; o«t ' r-oi  ,^>4-i;4  j^a  tibhisooly 

a syllable^  (uure  this)  one  is  trying  to  get 
•f- •worki'  P‘ftd  :th^' - wotit  And 
often  both  fail 

fhe.scdutiviu  )$  so  simple  that  I hesitate  to 
put  it  imo  words  But  1 will  Let  the  'Wfrk- 
ers  ifcj  ihf  work  #rUi  the  unemployed  sake  ike 
ViicttUftrir.  ; v ' / ' n 

f he  troubfe  hcv  m out  archaic,  tvery-mao- 
for^hiitiself  way  of  clmng  rhirigs.  Not  loag, 
ago  i saw;  o great  ^teauKt  lea  w hey  4ovkv 
There  pQ  her  ticykst 

hurKlp  cl^  nmre.aa  tire  picr.  A nd  evyry  iaaft, 
vfom;?n4  axkl  child  l>oth  aboafif  aPd 
was  waving  a handkerchief..'  Long  xhe 

ship  had  reached  midstream  abd  wcfr 
incf ti n gft igh able  the  weitry  fluttering  wag 
kept  lip.  Now  i ^avv  ^t  once  rhat  ;>  >huple 
cop  tn  v once,  a ta  blc-dor  h v pHu  Kap^v  Opef  a ted 
by  sream,  could  have  done  this  work  better 
and  at  slight;  expense,,  kaving  people  free  to 
go-  alnift t,  thsk  ‘ . Ym  iye  pewxt  in  the  , 
.old . h; m<li vid fiiU^ri.kcar^y . ' •;•  r .;■•■ 

Thus  1 improved  upon  the  idea  in  the 
paper— a dependable  paj^r/bur  nor  always 
as  eprerprising  one  could  I nesotyed 

nor  only  m take  toy  v aeaftdh  in  the  etty*- 
hut  Uf  rik<.  it  while  i had  the  and 

health  to  entoy  it  All  the  ytreuvr^tances 
w'ere  ftivorabk.  for  thr  undertaking; . 1!  had 
very  little-  rnriftey>  a na  rrbw  prejadicc  against 
disease;  and  a naturai  preiFeriertce  fm  the  large 
<;  e nter  s-  po  pu  hit  to  r», 

. irx  thiee  day>  Yftvy  for  an  ahtisepric 

holiday  wtte  complete-. 
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A$-  ^at  Night  Pbottte.'wunoED  one  AHomjfr  ) twstfes:*  the  ptMftG-tftoM 


5rMr3,  StiTipMAn,’'  I said  to  the  lady  who  cart*^  1 bought  a novel  called  Tkr 

runs  our  bnardm^htuist.,  Mmy  vacuum  bfc*-  (Its!  and  ihr  Duke*  with  the  girl  cm  the 
gins  uij  Saturday.*' . rover  m four  colors  which  do  not  e\iyt  in 

My  landlady  rs  an  estimable  wou.anv  buir  . nnUiu,  Ordinarily  l do  not  rate  for  ham- 
Her  mind  m oonvcnriunal  grooves*  mock  literary  rex.  but  1 thought  some  light: 

"••  savdf;  7?:  hut  1 thought  riding  -^44. . /Mj?  Th? , : • :'  1 t vs  the 

you  had  t terrtpor arif y w*tlioti;r  • Pr  'bptirir^n '; that' • pt$fpl*y wim  go  a^vay 

em ploy  men  rT  for  r\w  sunuuvi  put  rheii  imoUecss  in  stovaye 

**  If  T am*"  1 replied,  patiently,  ‘‘what  along  with  then*  tuttfr 
better  ttme  cuuld  i choose  for  taking  a Nrxr  1 prut-virl?^.*  ported  fern.  Vaeacicjn- 
vacation^*  , 'yV- )•  &$s  always  wend  40  study  e rvw 

"The  misguided  woman  tried  to  Ms#  gqawhfcnir  iqnn  ftv 

her  error  by  m nkfoga not her  one.  AWher^  rybiyauavr  If  1 yhose  to  riegl^ct  nyv  studves 

art*  yon  she  asked..  i \ am  wo*  3 botany  fond)  it  Would  be  all  tier 

There  ore  .limits ..even  to  my  toicramT.  mure  reohstic,  for  pj&ple  on  old- ^3  le  vac  a-  • 
“Mrs.  Simpson,4’  l said*  sternly,  “they  ide  <,  lions  mvatishly  da  fhot.,  At  3 Tty  rate,  I 
of  yon th^rt  people  have  fo  gp  sontewfiefe  rgftcdlgd  -eifrhiec- 

every  time  they  take  3 vacation  "is  responsible  uiv  riding  or  my  fouemfoal  w osk  timil  S.itur- 
for  some  of  the:  worn,  evils  of  our  civtltt«tijtt?i.  day  al>e»:m»Mre 

I shall  not  mention  typhoid  and  malaffa-/"*  : 11^:. '0vvV> paper  rdhdrfoU inadequate  as  it 

I went  oh,  “ but  .consider  the  transportation  was  in  some  reijvecrs,  wav  i>s:efal  An  its  aii- 

probit-m,  the  frightful • railway  accidents  — ^ . thorifcamg  live  of  v acation  essentials  h 
I did  run  remember  what  the  l intended  meptioiTedr  besides  malaria  and  typhoid, 

to  say ; : 1 did  not  say  it  soefo^yi  ydnbUrn,  and  physic  in)  £\eo 

I norieed  that  Mew;  w-is  tiht  with  ctyfc . Eh^cardmg  ^unhutp  as  a b\^produtt- 

foe  any  more-  -At  ,3irfo*r  * than  an  ynd  in  itstdf,  1 turned  my 

’.rf y 4'lfo  $($t  ^ I yfotfod  Afifobfchti'  toward  fofoinirfc  socfotyW  The  only 

the  dmiii^rtiom.  Afterward  tliey  f reared  me  boarder  J knew  at  all  well  was  Mias  Wilier d* 

w ith  3 son  of  tolerant  ‘kindness,  as  if  f were  Abo  sar  next  to  me  at  the  table,  a lender 

something  queer  by  way  .of  occupahWV - -a  gul.  with  an  honest  face  that  afoay*  gav< 

srativtu  tao,  perhaps,  or  one  .vfoo  ptays  the  diy  impression  of  having  been  left  oot  in  the 

pintiu  iu  a £&harj?t  restfoefot:  / y ranu  She  always  ;umvm*d  politicly  “Ve^ 

Hut  I was  nor .d^hv/gitrA.T  ideas  >el-  sir/?  q t*  I asl;*^  htr  qaes- 

dom  hr.d  founedsato  acceptance  in  bo-.uilm^  ifopsr  but  the  longest  ^enrenee  1 eVirr  heard 

house;:-.  In  f:»rn  ! a js  m *PtH  usu^tic  os'er  her  utter  wax,  “ Please  paxs  tjti*  pick  lex. Vl 

tile  pr •>]•■: ct  :Ujt  I could  hauli.y  wait  Tfiuil  7 bar,  I think,  w as  in  March.  I supposed  . 

Syuirtbpy-  i’i ot’>ti  ivl ||j|  1 -fho.uld  thioo-  ,,fF  alt  h>  »i  I w«:«uld  have  to  cutTi^at^  Mass  Vc il- 

rretr.vifu  and  l^ni  'my  nmtloneeded  Viyi-  llhT'S  soetety.  but  I could  see  that  it  wwaiil 

|i06.  he  hard. 

i niadw  my  prepqratiorvs  with  IrisurMy  ' ■ 1 • of — 
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I use  the.  latter  wordy advisedly.  ■ l rem^m-  THhk  ho-ur  had  com*:  at  la-.r.  i feU  no  abnor- 
bered  reading Vs^nrie\vher^  if  am  something  of  mkj  trzxitig.  for  physical  exercise,  so  chert? 
a bookworm  in  my  modea  vv.ay;  once  l even  wa*  no  peed'  for  crying  t»>  sleep— it  was  al- 
read  aw  article  on  “ indt^Ckrmamc  Knots  m most  too  hor,  anyway.  'Therefore  I took  the 

the  Language  of  the  Scandma  vi  a ns “ ’ — or  pay-colored  novel  and*  i“  ;yr 1 

part,  cif  it j?  *t  l<^crJ  thtffe  i>hy$ted  that  had  Carrie 

iptirie thirt g trf  a firtt«h,  M any  men*  k $a.td  i n 
the  piece,  ynhupst  themselves  with  dumb- 
bells and  pf>ivtf»g*machine\s  when  what  they 
need  k z square meal  and  i ^ood  Ou  tv- 

door  spom,  t dnided,  rrmy  fee  keyesf ary  for 
those  who  havy  worn  out  theit  oerv^center-s 
preparing  for  vacadou,  but  my  fterve- 
centers  were  ptactic^ljv  M goodfts  0*:w. 

On  Saturday  noon  1 wa0e#f-  $Ipvvjvstairs 
with  an  Outward  cairn  that  would  have  de- 
ceived - As, a matter  of 

Fact  fheit  was  Po  reason  for  excitement  or 
forebodmg.  1 had  prepared  for  every  con- 
tingency, JFfemmme  society  failed  to  a llur e* 
l could  txke  refuge  in  literature  and  in  per- 
sonally candikt^ivirdr^-  If  1 ft|t  any  crav- 
ing for  '&£$$${&>  which  was  unlikely, 

I could  sleep.  If  for  the  moment  3 did  not 
fed  sleepy,  1 had  only  to  ri-ad  a little  more  in 
that  article  on  l.naoGer- 
manic  roofs. 

Smut  it  was  Saturday, 

Miss  Wiliard  y?afs  at  home 
far  luncheon.  In  reply  tp 
my  anxious  inquiry  she 
agreed  that  it  was  a hot 
day.  Fifteen  minutes  later 
1 asked  her  whether  shy  did 
nor  think  tbit  the  vacation 
idea  had  been  earned  some- 
what to  extreme*.  Miss 
Willard  gave  a tired  little 
gfggieand  replied: 

*'  Nr>t  by  me/* 

^bfc  seemed  frightened  at 
hr r own  boldness  so  I 
stnxvc  to  reassure  her. 

5 Did  yhiu  know/’  1 asked 
su  I urged  her  to  Takvmare 
ofthr  cheap  and  w hxrlespmt 
beef  stewr  “that  the  w<^d 
f comes  from  the  Ary  ak  ■ 
lakgua  $<  a nd  is  of  wxy,  a n* 

seem  tough/’  xWiy 
replied,  irrelevantly 

I •,  ..4Vlc  almost;  in  djCVprur. 

Suddfenly' T renunthcred 
th>r,  projvctly  speaking t my 
yacafvOn  did  not  begin  until 
after-  lunch*  su  1 put  Ferm- 
nine  society  with  unfinished 
bi)si££.<«jr  and  relapkd  into 

sikn<vf-!,;  tih y-0:': ■ y / 

ft  p>m 

fssne  fey^rt  that  I closed  llu; 
door  of  rpy  room  behind  me, 


in  accordance  with 

HR I HR  Rjl  . „ 

spread  cushions  for  myvelf  ou  the  fiorir  in 
iht  .stiarfr  nr  ify  f/rfy  So  strong  is  the  grasn 
of  tradition  even -upon  the  most  cmanopa reu! 

I had  only  got  to  where  she  tells  the  duke 
that  she  can  never  marry  him  because  her 
heart  belongs  to  an  unsuspecting  mmorman, 
when  there  wa$  a knock  at  my  door, 

“Corne  ini*  1 saidv  indolently. 

A young  man  entered  a presentable  feh 
love  with  a smooth  face  arid  chookate-colared 
hair.  He  VCas  of  good  statute  and  sturdy 
build*  but  there  were  dark  circles  under  his 
eyes  and  a tense  look  about  tht  cheeks  and 
jaw.  “ \\>u  are  in  some  trouble/'  I said. 

“Are  you  the  man/’  he  asked,  huskily, 
“who  answered  an  adveitiseinent  in  the 
paper  T* 

“Oh.  th:k/r  I said  airily;  “that  was  some 
days  ago.  I was  unemployed  them‘d 
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sorue  ode  to  tafetovei:  ms  contract. 
To-day  he  had.  tun  down  £0  the  city 
to  mtervuw  the  j»r.pi icanrs.  Some 
of  therm  unwill- 

ing 1 was  hts  forlorn  hope. 

“Any  him- 

self on  a vacation*''  he  said,  “can 
persuade  himself  twf ifcSi.Sf  a pieas- 
. ant  mb/* 

That  is  hawT  yAfciy  to  he  where 
1 am  now.  1 1 xi  ^iph c*  where  men 
broken  by  the  $mph  ,?nd  worry  of 
modern  life  are  pur  utfort  their  feet 
so  that  they  can  go  back  to  their 
toiling  apcl ^ i ut  Wrr  rpuah 

fr  My  work  it  arduous,  hut,  on  the 

other  hand*  tfe  hours  are  Jong, 
Thdff  I am  etvaWfcd  to  A void  temp- 
tatfbfck  to  pHyAic^i  tkfcfpse  and 
keep  out  of  r hr  w&y  of  mosqu  i tees. 
I here  is  no  typhoid  or  fryninine  so- 
ciety/ here.  Nature  ip  ^pparemiy 
veryhj^)  ; 1 have 

tep^tedfy , pd’  of  m 

Once  j hud  of  Sunday  to 

myselb  and  l hnUlied  the  ppveL 
You  w dl  he  surptiseif  <4  l^3rn  that 
the.  nohlern^n  auT  • t vhor  or  man 
tutti  out  to  be  Ofie  .iriii  the  Same 
ppSUm  them , 

1 have'  no  vain"  if  the 

guests  are  querulonsy  t may  say 
with  due.  mofety  JtH^t  Jhave  brers 
complained  [abm?  by  men  wfavse 
’/  names  • '•  tymrd  in 

T v American  fft;tnce*  ; fhv  president 
ofTht  aish^^rm  ,A.feik v r-i  k^t  a 

particular  fancy  re  me.  He  says  my  c^mtr- 
sat  ion  ip  ^cprjc\iningles$  ?nd  restful; 

Sometimes  I wish  that  I had  notwasted  a 
week  before  taking  my  vacation.  Occasion- 
ally in  the  rush  and  turmoil  of  “The  Idle 
Hbfiiy ■ 1 yiibrn  for  rhe  peace  of  the  city* 
But  my  darkest  moments  are  illuniined  by 
th^  drought  thpt  symt  day!  shalMose  this 
jab  and  then  thy  w orld  "will  be  at  my  fc* % 
Beside,  I am  a m^umJcustood  mnn-^md 


Tue  Vfyksmvxi '-'fit  rm  A$n -c a*  ‘^’vt 
has  takcn-  M WP 
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High  and  Loy/  Louis 

THERE-  re^rrtly  shifts-  tp  a Tysh  Ratable 

shoe-shop  in  L' h euri  ‘bmghtrf  of.im;tii 
whose  ’wealth  has  .bfebtr 5^ ; : V-t3'icy- ‘ 
recent  years.  I he  vouo^  wv>maii  ,was  tli^ 
posed  a)  pjtronav  tSie  clerk*  aivi  rejectied  'au 
; number  .of  “classy n clippers?  tit*  produced  for 
her;  approval.  Finally  she  U id 

‘1  think,  pei haus.  i shall  take  these  two 

pairs.  Biic  Louis ; Wfth  for 

tat ..  Give  mt  a svl(  lou  tt  - or,  stay— per- 
haps  Louis  XI JL  trill  be  hi*:!:  enough 


and  began  vrork,  * y \ > V * * 

jr-y  ^ i ti^r;  lady  s*$d  '■•  6p\ Hy r rntbL  ‘‘-HOe 

lucked  tip  at  v 

.Tint  oitpcnt^T  ;nnderstov»d.  lie  removed 
- tip'  found.  his  v£yt  iip^mfc- 

tiiflcant;  manner  and  luinJierr  t)iem  to  bis 
apptrnocr* 


’’  John/'  said  ht/“ take  these  right  back  to 
the  shop,  lr  nee  ms  rl.ru  this  house  * isn't  safe.” 


. V \ .•- She  Cast  a Shadow 

A VKRi  V xidui  obi  Lidy,  throngh  the 
Park  taiVu ; Very  trot  day..  bey&rpe  aware 
that  site  was  being  followed  bya  tramp! 

' YVhar  do  you  mean  by  following,  me  in 
this  manner'”  she  imhgnanrly  deinanxknL 

Th t tramp  slunk  knV.yjotle,  but  when  the 

stout  lady  resumed  herwaU  he  vuf  ni  n took 
op  Id s posr  tlo.n  dirtc  c r £v  beh  i nd  her ; 

.;  exclaimed;  ff.you 

dor/ 1 go  away,  t ;^b^l  cat!  i 
“For  Heaven's  sake,  kind  tady/"  urged  the 
train p looking  af  bet  appealingly^  vM)ave 
merby  and  don'r  call  a poliVeman.  \VuTe 
the  only  shady  spur  in  the  whole  Park.” 


Not:  Criminal 

MR.  AM /Bl  RV.  the  superintendent  of 
■,  - vise  p<  iVio'anhuy.,;'syast  escorting  1 patty 
of  vv  inun  visitors  through  the  bidding,’ 
They  entered  a ro.Otn  ^Hdre  thre£  fyq$i$p'. 
Were  bus.it y sewing. 

As  they  turned  to  leave  the  roqm, 
the  wafers.  • ■ ; •'  /■  • :./•/' 

•v.Wft-at  YiiiOus  looking  creatures!  What 
are  they  in  for?  They  really  look  cipubie  »>F 
ytmpmrtihg  any  crime/1 
0 ?A^;cdL'/ replied;  the;osupenntenden^  ** }fP4 
see,  they*  have  no  other  home.  1 hat  is  my 
private  sitting-pa*  m,  /md  they  are  my  w ift* 
and  tvy&i  • /■ : 


Go  gle 


HARPER’S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 


THE  ire  -vwelj  fcnavvn 

^ a d 

strict  adherence-  Mi  regub  tioris. 
Lately  a railroad  ium  hi  Ger- 
jpaoy  mK  off  ihc  tir^rrk  at  a 
muiur  terminal  and  turn  a num- 
ber of  ptopiv^  ov^rrUirxred  the 
3>tition-}ioii%  and  set  it  cm  'fire,. 
The  local  hre  department  re- 
sponded. and  V&te  met  at  the 
station*  as  rtey  bwety*.  about  to; 
swarm  \ ii,  fey  ihe  steiy 

Who  d entiaftded'nf  .them,  the 
ii  k u aT  p f^a r A>jinrr\  ‘ **'Wi e 
have  none/'  cn'oVl  th«  firt  captain* 

. : tiepr '>;ithpb,t ; 
thertiv^  replied  the  4tatK>nrmaster. 

The  fire  ca  ptain  for  a moment 
was  nonplussed^  then  ctkd  >;>ax» 
,vThm  give  them  m ufrT 

*T  Gtn‘nK  replied  the;  sruriorf-* 
destroyed/' 

T he  lire  department  fliy  rate) 
rerurned  to  its 


The  UnapprecLfcjtrNi  Editor 

A WESTERN  ne^^paper  nian 
- tells  of  a friend  who  rdStesi* 
with  more  ot  less  sUeej^sv?  paper 
in  an  Iowa  town.  That  b t was 

vswrtewhur  .diire^tra^t  by  the  lack 
of  interesx  shown  in  his  munriat 
was  tvideOceri  % thfc.  notice/ t?  j?  j'dhu  ain* 
aftenuxTi?,  appealed  on  the  edftori;d  page 
: hnxered  • our  house  base  night. 

i n the  everLasrmg  shame  of  the  community, 
for  wfip&fc  yrelfairev^  hav**  labored.  be  it 
said,  they  got  nothing ,'11 


Helping  Father 


Making  It  Easy  for  Hun 

THERE  is  .a  corTAun  'Boston  author  wbaite 
1 ha  ii  welHn^lh  if  kfciblt , On  one 

occasion  lu  v>. as  invited  w address  a club 

organkarfon  ai;  a&awuai  affair,  fur  vvhichv 
an  olaWate  ;pjVist>tnt  bad  been  prepared. 
Ip  dae^mn^  jW  idthprN  response  came.  It 
waK  in  lns  o^vb  band  and  covered  three  pa£e$\ 
In  van?  tin  svereun  of  the  organization 
|Wm1  over  the  mamuenpf  in  turn  the 
iVfrsHierO,  the  buatd  -of  dirccparsyand  various 
nw.iihers  of  rhe  club  tried  their h;nuk  at  d^ 
cipliertng  if-  but  411  to  np  avaJi  The  qitesY 
r>on  'II  i s be*  accepted  or  has  he  ’tit'-- 

chrivdT'  >.  \ '..V‘  'y\'  y,'!'  * \V 

~ .FfnaUy,  rlje  SLxrzf  'Aiy*  t^bip^iniirters  in 
1 lib  ‘OVU  b JJuL.  ^U;  chi;  hTjinvmg  iKK<  to 
t hv  roe r : 

: ■ . ' *' 3V?  i i)p yiy  H V, reevived.. 
hlh  *.vhe  has  heeh  vtblt  fb  dyteVipTftr  yMief hyr 
V’ "/  !'..ii  ’ .-.w'pred  or  declined  cVY  invnration. 
If  y/>u rvjp  tdlfc,pre*crit **>(v  ttm  d%ntf 

nwotioned  t will  you  he  so  good  to  roahfc  % 
\:p*>*<h\  .th*:  houoro  <‘i  they  Shouid  ir 

fe  that  you  cannot  Cbt.Hij;'pr 
U^Tvdi  ypti  krndly  vir.w  a arch 


'The  Afttt-clim&x 

“IN  the  local  courts  out  a Nhw 

York  la  wye  tv  ’"tfut  ht\V  iir  npr  hi.dc;e4 
a bou  t by  awe,  tvnd  a a :imui>ipgiy  Socia  ble: 
;u?nns|du*»e  is  ftetjuentiy  to  be  found  among 
judge,  iutyv  iaAvyets,  cfie^  0n  one 

.'<  • 1 wrp.  v:.iUcrt:mied  by  a lawyer  m a 

Yrnmiy  court  of  Iowa  vvlifY  havjrigh?.bausted 
hi<  inbehaif'pf  hi^  die  at  on  trial 

hi?  theft,  worked  - up  t\m 

•T'C^bt%nn;fi  \if  the  jhfy>  at-fter  Yhar  this 

ritapv:hai:,pfe-t*4  alB'd‘^h^  I have. 

•Ntatyd  ifb  yotij  js  Tus  man  guilty  r Cnn  he  be 

gsultv;  is  hv  to  nay  ^ 

i,:  Wberewp%»p  the  fqremaru  with  a smile 

vaJjd  in  the  blandest  of  &Sn*?z:?  replied:/ ;r:V  - Y: 
?-;.lrsf  wait  3Vvhdcs  ok  .WeTT sd^k- 

fdl  m-  ,y ' ■ * ■ • . ,-; : • • /';:'  v/y.:-,y:yT 


EDITOR’S  DRAWER 
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The  Kindness  of  Giovanni 

THE  Xczrh vr  of  a 'Certain  prim- 
1 ary  school  in  jhdimiapolte  h;<C 
^al’W^fey.  jpjupfls  to  be 

kind  td  animate,  as  the  rftar 

jofit  jyoi  p^pit$yiir^  children 

of  the  Latin  raws,  and  as  they, 
adore  fhw  . it  follows  . 

that  they  have-  irt  the  charattiyr- 
ktftally  impulsive  \yvy  of  thdr 
ancestor^  probe  to  p> 

please  Her  in  ttiis  as  well  &$  hr 
other  waySv  ; , 

One  afternoon  4 bd  named 
Giovanni  Cieruci  I injured  after 
the  ctose  of  ^chooL  .heim% 
he  hat!  somethin*  oft  his  mind 
and  did  not  knuvv  -exactly  how  m 
pnburden  Him&tjf,  t h e teacher 
asked  tvhai  the  trouble  was, 

**  No  t rtmhbr  sard  Gi- 

ovanni; M l only  tve/nred  to  reil 
you  Imw  I Was  good  to  dumb 
animate  yesterday 

f he  t«#  • t& f>  rafted  her  plea  s~ 

ure  arid  iftqhired  av  tp  the  partre- 
liter  way  in-  *iy;hit’lv--;;the'.lad.  ju,d  practiced 
her' teaching 

Giovaaftt  proudly  : drew  himself  Up  and 

said^  Ml  ktesed  the 


* ' ; 


Vi  i 1 4|  1 , •' 


. „■  Lr-~  -.■  :Cf 

■■■  ii§aj« 

■S.:^  ?.  k 0-  VT- 
^ V 4U£^  - L 


,4/*>\  ov  *S  tr.u : v>  &gf  *n.i<io>id"s  ?.t7  story  at  the 

V$n  Jontth":  aftfrmfoi  M$h  Find  for  husband 


Hard  to  Answer 


THE  eaftnon- ball  express  %vus  crawling.  up 
the  HI  ue  .Ridge  rrof  ter  a hove  Warren  ton 

t , t fwlien-#-£»iia}b^  dashed  snarling  **mr 

of  n Louse  .near  the  track:  and  ran  aft-  r the 
Unoeeomp&turd  ;‘  traf r»v  forking  with  stoat  fury. 

P 01  fH  had  been  ro  rhureii  For  the  first  time.  ° ^ tU  w."  exclaimed  the  conductor, 
“ And  what  did  you  think  of  it  ;*$ked  proudly  , to  a p^?^er  from  rhe  North  who 

her  mother.  stood  Iwide  fum  on  the  rear  platform, 

“ 1 didn't  Hkt?  the • organ  vcry/vvetl/!  “rhuPs  a iiJtmtng  dog.  He  tears.  *T,r 

“ Why  TiotP*  ' Cl:‘  of  that  house  .every  <tev  \nd  .phases  this 

“Cause  there  w ;un*t  any  monkey  with  |t£*  train  For  eniie.v,  HcV-  ’ 

..  aV  ' l; ’/C IfiEi iSat-y, F f er r upc- 

t:d  a Jone-  solemn  Virginia  farmer, 
thtr  0fNr  of  t he  platfornij, 

: ;WhUt  wlter  dfi  ysiu  ^jfrhs^hete-;  ai'mihy 

t<fedSr!'\|hh:ih^  ttaftr  ^ 

: \ v t ■-  . , V # ‘ ' 


Ir  Helped  Her 

“|  CO!  "NT  myseiF  rornmate,M  says 
\\  Philadelphia  nvi:uAt<r.  * in  norm 
fe^rimi  parishioners  stvvrai 

who  TnvariaHly  tell  me  the  truth 
aSowt  TtT y V v.C 
M(  M a cfL!in  wuirhy,  hut  unedu- 
oF  m\  flock  1 asked 
xvhrtl^ry  she ^ liked  tetU:  mV  written 
or  m v u r* v.  n tt on  yer n i on s . 
/CShe^^tiilyCr^d.  for  a niPnteni>  and 
* v'r  T if k«c  :vr>u  - Ctrv>c 


Cc?^fn:xrTim;  ; 

0>W  pdSyiWgCFKi 

Ma?v.Qu^k : 


1 'IfMi { *«  tid&xL  (tiifl  Gfifh.  ffo 

,.  * OUt;  til 

e:,'  .‘feu  k';» ' . ■ 1 bt'fxi 

yau  :h^P 

/Vv 

r >;Fyiny: 

th^:  thing 

■ 4nd 

U biiicfod  (3 n,  :^iS; 

eivVr^  al 

vl  tfet  helps 

to  rrmerrf* 

Go  gle 


//Y a'hfn  \yt  vpiK&ik?: ' mry  w ttfrtc 

iv  l>rv\*  ht/ntf  a(i  tkt  prndurt' . Want  u;  /<♦. 


Achievement 

PROFESSOR  VkUMME  R’S  life  fcgan 
1 Wit  h avtiv  of  %ucK^i 

Ht  w&s  a diligent  young:  man — 

People  ademred  him  mo;«  fcctis  Igss. 


Scientific  Management 

A Y Gil  NO  plrysic-i  an  in  a th  r ivinc  town  i n 
Texas  wav  Yw^fcened  hy  a v i<%nr  ringing 
tii  clnnr-hdb  .abwut  midnight*  when  the 
Ati&s:- 


... . f^as*;  wfhinc  down  pretty  ' ,?  He^? 

hastily  scr;yfnh)^4  into  his  clothes  and  burned 
wfeVrC  be  encountered  a 

said  this  individual,  advahemp 
toward  him  y^ttbet  • 3^.. - : 

warned  Smmed^fely^  wr  neat  TurncrN  fbht. 

Oh  you  come  at  • 

1:  .attewered?  *'.  he 

siMttd  # moVrntfr  ^l{rto;  f: ¥i>r  .rjvty- 

ht>r,s»:.  • Wf/'ll  he  thtrp 

tr  ^ f»in  ^5i:V  ta>He^  to  • J tarner,^ 
the  pHvKician  made  good  bis  word;  the  miles 

i II  SK 

*M  m m $ t»*  <*«8CVv  Tb»:n.  ,,  i„  ,4^1  !!Vt 

C.a.w  t,.  ;,4:  !*).•  amount  ■*  v-ir  rV,/'  ; ' A ^ •v'ii,u  *'  #*?*.*«*  >«.f\ 

" i OH*  dollars/’  sod  j|$  <f  -or. •r. 

\ he  vWanger hastily  peefed off in  studying  * 
on*-- d'.iiLr  KiH.  -.mo  ju>scd  (Krm  o-  the -T-  nn-  fbVportartt  matters  occupied* 

'*  I \vit  ’ll  he  hi.  th  ink,  c/vu.  Doer* a N .,f;>  One  ■ wholly  uuimprirtant.  thing 

ot  these  i « 1 r :« t v lodumm  up  ^ towu  swo.-r'i!  FfoUssor  Plummer  d*d~-hr  dV<L 

do  tr  ffd  b-^;t)bdr  bt^—  , " ; > <i  .v - t /’O  ;.  . • Cm  H Rytv 


From  idle  sentiment  c.\ern^ 

He  Could  ohsetye  ^ith  clearer  vyes, 
And  look  with  laudable  contempt 
At  e>tryrhing  winch  w not  'vise. 

He  .’s&y,'  that-  friendship/;  came  and  went 
;*•  ;k shake  hand.s  ai 

^e^Vtyt  "' 

Hr  saw  that  t.imt  .s,is  herter  speny 


:»n.  siwne  mwy  am  porta  itt  matter. 


Go  gle 
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